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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty*^' 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — I  have  few  words  for  yon  at  present.  Let  these  suffice 
— the  mind  of  England  cannot  fail  to  be  intent  on  marking  the  course  of  those 
great  public  measures  which  are  now  occupying  your  attention,  albeit  some  of 
them  are  being  disclosed  in  prisons. 

Now  to  my  friends.  Their  kindness  demands  that  the  first  fruits  of  this 
year  shall  be  theirs.  Read  the  following,  and  say,  may  I  not  laugh  at  every 
attempt  to  crush  me  ? — 

"  To  Mr.  Richahb  Qastler,  the  Queen's  Prison. 

"  Huddersfidd,  December  21,  1842. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — Last  evening  I  sent  off  by  Pickford  (railway)  a  nice  litile  Christmas-box  for 
you,  which  you  will  receive  to-morrow  (Thursday),  and  I  hope  it  will  come  safe  and  sonnd.  I  had 
observed  that  many  of  your  more  wealthy  friends  send  you  presents  of  game,  &c.,  to  enable  you  l)» 
dine  like  a  gentleman,  I  thought,  .that  for  once  even  a  poor  man  like  myself  might  enable  you 
to  dine  like  an  Englishman  on  Christmas-day.  I  have,  therefore,  made  a  collection  amonjj 
your  friends  here,  and  succeeded  better  than  I  could  have  hoped ;  and  as,  after  paying  the  exr 
penses,  &c.,  there  is  15s.  surplus,  I  have  enclosed  a  post-office  order  for  that  amount,  payable  t» 
Mrs.  Oastler,  as  I  know^oK  'can't  get  out '  to  receive  it.  Wishing  you  health  and  a  good  appetite 
to  enjoy  it, 

"  I  remain  yours,  very  faithfully, 

"W.HULKE. 

"  P.S. — The  contetits  of  the  pwcel  are — A  rump  of  beef,  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  a  dried  tongue, 
from  your  old  butcher ;  a  citron-cake,  for  Mrs.-C,  from  a  lady  at  the  top  of  the  town ;  a  bottle  «>f 
red  wine,  from  a  lady  in  High  Street;  and  half  a  pound  of  tobacco,  from  a  friend  in  New  Street. 
The  rest  is  procured  from  the  cash  contributed  by  a  numbar  of  friends,  consisting  of  Haver-cakes. 
a  real  home-fed  Yorkshire  ham,  a  plum-pudding,  made  by  Mrs.  Ilulke,  who  trusts  it  will  meet 
your  approbation,  but  thinks  you  should  warm  it  again  for  your  dinner;  a  bottle  of  real  excellent 
sherry ;  a  bottle  of  cordial,  and  another  of  gooseberries  for  a  tart;  half  a  pound  of  tea  for  Mrs. 
Oastler;  and  that,  I  believe,  is  all — and  little  enough  for  our  'old  King.'  The  carriage  is  paid, 
which  the  clerks  at  Pickford's  tell  me  will  include  all  expenses.  The  box  itself  will  probably  be 
useful.     I  hope  you  will  get  it  soon  after  you  receive  this. 

*'  You  will,  therefore,  look  out  for  your  meatoffering, your  drink  offering,  and  your  burnt  ofFer- 
ii^S^  ant'  the  enclosed  will,  I  hope,  be  a  free-will  offering. — W.H." 
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Such  kindness  demanded  a  grateful  answer.     See  how  I  talk  to  my  old 

friends : — 

"  To  Mr.  W.  Hulkb  and  others,  Huddersfield. 

"  The  Queen's  Prison,  December  24, 1842. 

"  My  long-proved  friends, — I  do  wish  (the  pain  of  imprisonment  excepted)  that  I  could  impart 
to  all  of  you  the  feelings  which,  at  this  moment,  have  possession  of  my  mind. 

"  Mark  what  cause  of  thankfulness  I  now  have!  Settled  peace  of  mind — health  of  body — ray 
dear  wife  sustained  miraculously — my  darling  child  among  you,  recovering  from  a  painful  and 
serious  illness,  and  such  crowds  of  friends  as  no  '  King'  save  yours  can  boast. 

"  Did  not  I  tell  you,  that  He  in  whom  I  trust  would  sustain  me  in  this  conflict  against  His  foes  ? 
He  has  been  faithful  to  His  promise — as  my  suffering,  so  has  my  support  been.  Have  I  not  assured 
you,  that  while  ravens  have  wings  I  shall  be  fed  ?     Mark  how  plentifully  He  supplies  my  wants. 

"  No  sooner  had  the  provisions — fowls, pork,  cake,  '  parkin,'  and  bread — which,  on  the  7th  inst., 
our  dear  and  valued,  good  Parson  Bull,  brought  to  his  imprisoned  friend,  as  well  as  three  hares  and 
a  pheasant,  which  your  friend  and  mine,  the  noble  and  benevolent  Lord  Ashley, had  previously  sent 
Jne — no  sooner,  I  say,  had  that  stock  been  consumed,  than  a  large  hamper,  containing  a  fine  York- 
shire ham,  a  famous  Christmas  goose,  a  hare,  and  a  pheasant,  arrived  from  that  true  Yorkshire- 
nan,  undaunted  Briton,  and  unflinching  friead  of  ours,  W.  B.  Ferrand,  Esq.,  M.P.  That  offerinj 
of  sincere  friendship  was  not  half  exhausted,  when  I  received  another  hamper,  containing  the  most 
excellent  turkey  I  ever  partook  of,  with  a  pheasant  and  a  brace  of  partridges,  from — whom  do  you 
think? — from  a  nobleman  whose  friendship  is  as  true  as  steel,  whose  kindness  to  me  has  never  been 
shaken — from  one,  whose  faithfulness  has  often  sustained  me,  when  foes  have  thickened,  and  more 
timorous  souls  have,  for  a  moment,  halted,  fearing  lest  my  singular  course  might  end  in  mischief — 
that  hamper  of  provisions  was  from  Lord  Feversham. 

"  The  very  next  day,  your  brimful  box  of  Yorksliire  fare  was  safely  deposited  iu  my  cell ;  and 
ihis  (lay,  a  famous  large  fine  turkey  was  sent  to  me,  by  as  kind-hearted  a  gentleman  at  you  will 
meet  with  in  a  long  days  ride — a  true  and  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  poor,  though  one  who  some- 
times doubts  if  I  take  the  best  course  to  help  them — I  allude  to  John  Perceval,  Esq.  His  name  is 
not  strange  to  you — he  was  my  friend  before  I  left  you. 

"  My  receipts  are  so  numerous,  that  I  forget  myself.  Yesterday,  a  dear,  kind  friend  (whose 
name  I  will  not  mention,  because  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  an  angry  Secretary  of  State  to  injure 
liim)  brought  me  a  rabbit  and  a  famous  mince-pie.  I  should  be  glad  to  tell  you  the  name  of  that 
gentleman,  and  also  his  occupation — you  would  be  pleased  to  know  that  such  a  person  was  my 
friend.     Another  time  you  shall  know  his  name. 

"  Next,  to  complete  my  Christmas  cheer,  a  brother-prisoner  presented  me  with  a  plate  of  most 
excellent  Christmas  pears. 

"  Well,  then, you  may  be  sure  that  your  'old  King'  is  well  provided  for — that  this  Christmas 
will  not,  to  him,  be  cheerless. 

"  Believe  me,  I  am  thankful — thankful,  first  to  God,  and  then  to  all  my  fi"iends.  His  servants. 

"  Most  heartily  do  I  wish  that  every  subject  of  our  Queen  might  have  such  a  cheerful  Christ^ 
mas  as  myself,  (always  lacking  these  prison  walls,) — that  all  her  cottagers  might  be  cheered  with, 
peace  and  plenty.  That  wish  is  hopeless,  while  Philosophy  usurps  the  place  of  Religion,  and  while- 
Expediency  banishes  true  Principle.  Those  curses  of  our  day  chill  and  freeze  the  hearts  of  men — 
they  blast  the  rich  gifts  which  Heaven  provides  for  all. 

"  How  refreshing  is  the  thought,  that  when  I  had  power  to  address  my  countrymen,  as  you  ca« 
bear  me  witness,  I  used  it  to  oppose  those  enemies  of  God  and  man — if  power  is  granted  me  once 
more  to  take  the  field,  we  will,  as  heretofore,  neither  give  or  take  quarter. 

"  It  was  a  perfect  sight  when  your  box  was  opened.  It  so  happened,  that  two  gentlemen  were 
present — one,  an  editor  to  a  London  newspaper — the  other  had  been  employed  on  a  journal  in  New 
York.  So  that  the  mind  of  man  in  both  hemispheres  simultaneously  witnessed  how  bountifully,  how 
lavishly,  you  had  provided  for  your  imprisoned  '  King.'  Excuse  me,  I  would  have  given  half  the 
treasure,  had  Sir  James  Graham  been  present. 

"  The  American  gentleman  would  open  the  box.  I  do  wish  that  you  could  have  seen  us  all,  as 
£rst  one  token  of  your  love  aud  care,,  and  then  another,   was  disencumbered  of  the  coverings 
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which  they  were,  with  so  much  care,  surrounded.  Both  ruy  friends  expressed  their  delight,  l 
dare  not  tell  you  all  they  said,  but  thus  much  I  will — '  Backed  by  such  friends,  Mr.  Oastler,  yon 
need  not  fear  the  power  of  all  your  foes,'  was  what  one  of  them  spoke.  I  felt  his  words  were  true.' 
There  was  more  in  that  box  than  met  the  eye — it  was  the  evidence  of  the  lore  of  thousands — that 
seasoned  every  gift. 

"  When  all  your  presents  were  piled  upon  the  table,  it  was  indeed  a  noble  sight  to  placi| 
before  a 'Ring.' 

"  Where  to  find  room  for  them  was  indeed  a  puzzling  question,  those  Graham-blinds  having 
robbed  me  of  my  little  larder.  But,  never  mind — 'Where  (here  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.' 
My  good  wife  and  I  contrived  somehow.  We  soon  had  them  all  stowed  beyond  the  reach  of 
harm. 

"  You  would  have  laughed  bad  you  seen  my  cell  thus  furnished!  I  fastened  a  cord  from  window 
to  window,  and  hung  up  the  '  Haver-cakes'  so  nicely  !  Why,  it  made  the  place  assume,  in  a  twink- 
ling, the  comfortable  appearance  of  a  Yorkshire  cottage !  You  do  not  know  how  that  sight  pleased 
me.  There  some  of  them  are  now  hanging.  Every  time  I  see  them,  my  thoughts  are  all  pure 
Yorkshire. 

"  The  large,  fine  Yorkshire  ham  was  laid  with  that  which  Mr.  Ferrand  gave,  in  a  box  under 
the  bed ;  the  tongue  was  suspended  on  a  nail  against  the  door-casing.  The  Yorkshire  beef  and 
mutton  (they  were  worthy  of  our  county)  we  were  obliged  to  thrust,  with  the  turkey  and  pheasant 
which  Lord  Feversham  had  sent  us,  between  the  iron  grates  and  the  window-frames.  It  is  a  tight 
fit,  I  do  assure  you.  With  hard  pressing  and  crushing  we  contrived  to  shut  the  window.  The  plum- 
pudding,  (what  a  large  one,  Hulke!  and  as  good  as  it  is  great,  Mrs.  Hulke!)  with  the  excellent 
citron-cake,  were  cupboarded.  Our  drawers  furnished  keeping  places  for  the  rest.  Why  do  I  tell 
you  these  things  ?  Because  I  know  that  in  Yorkshire,  aye,  and  Lancashire  as  well,  there  are 
thousands  who  will  rejoice  to  know  that  despite  the  cruel  hindrances  of  the  Home  Secretary,  tho 
'old  King'  contrived  to  find  room  for  all  that  your  love  had  given. 

"  The  quality  of  every  article  is  of  the  best.     Accept  our  best  thanks  for  each  and  all  of  them. 

"You  favour  me  with  no  name,  save  Mrs.  Hulke,  who  made  the  right  good  pudding.  You 
will,  Mr.  Hulke,  thank  your  dear  wife  for  mine  and  myself.  Thank  also  the  kind  ladies  at  'the 
top  of  the  town,'  in  'High  Street,'  the  'friend  in  New  Street,'  and  all  the  kind  friends  who 
helped  to  swell  the  fund  which  overflowed  in  the  lbs.  post-office  order,  which  is  duly  and  thank<- 
fully  received. 

"  It  may  happen — if  it  be  the  Lord's  will,  it  will  happen — that  I  shall  one  day  thank  you  all  in 
person.  While  absent,  I  will  pray  for  you,  to  Him  who  knows  every  one  of  my  anonymous  bene- 
factors. 

"  From  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  Mrs.  Oastler  and  myself  wish  you  all,  'A  merry  Christmas 
and  a  happy  new  year.' 

"  But  such  a  gift,  from  such  friends,  at  such  a  time,  under  such  circumstances,  demands  a  fevr 
more  observations.     At  the  risk  of  being  wearisome,  I  will  pen  them. 

"  It  is  right  cheering  to  be  kindly  remembered  (it  is  peculiarly  so  when  a  man  is  in  prison)  by 
any  one ;  but  your  affectionate  remembrances,  in  themselves  valuable,  convey  to  my  mind  a  solace 
above  price. 

"  For  nearly  twenty  years  I  was  resident  in  the  midst  of  you — my  goings  out  and  comings  ia 
were  known  to  you — my  principles  could  not  be  misunderstood — in  so  long  a  period,  my  motive* 
could  not  escape  your  penetration.  Aye,  my  friends,  there  it  is  that  I  find  the  true  value  of  your 
gifts.  Four  years  of  what  is  commonly  called  adversity,  two  years  of  imprisonment,  the  defamation 
of  the  Whig  press,  the  libellous  invectives  of  Melbourne  and  his  ministerial  colleagues,  even  in  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons — all  those  things,  so  likely  to  shake  the  friendship  of  most  men, 
could  not  move  you.  You  know  me,  and  you  know  that  I  have  striven  to  do  what  good  I  could, 
though  sometimes,  perhaps,  many  of  you  may  have  wished  that  I  had  adopted  a  better,  a  wiser 
plan.  Let  such  be  thankful,  as  I  am,  that  I  have  been  sent  to  prison.  It  is  here  thatlamlearniniy 
wisdom.  May  be,  if  I  should  be  privileged  to  take  the  field  again,  my  path  will  be  less  intricate — ■ 
my  course,  God  being  my  helper,  shall  be  as  straightforward  and  uncompromising — as  fervent,  aye, 
and  as  disinterested  and  enthusiastic  as  before.  I  would  strive  only  to  temper  the  zeal  of  youth  nod 
inexperience  with  the  wisdom  and  sobriety  which  years  have  given  me  in  prison. ■   -I  must 
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cease  this  ramblii^,  and  knock  down  these  airy  castles — may  be,  my  outside  work  is  finished.  I 
must  now  work,  and  not  spend  my  time  in  promises. 

"  It  is  needful  that  you  sho«ld  work  also,  my  friends,  else  punishment  from  High  Heaven  will 
soon  light  upon  this  land ;  for,  while  I  am  surrounded  with  your  sumptuous  provisions  this  very 
Christmas  time,  there  lives  a  subject  of  the  Queen,  in  England,  in  prison,  who  sends  his  moans  to 
God  for  help — to  that  God  who  listens  where  man  is  deaf,  and  answers  where  man  disdains. 

"My  friends,  the  spirit  of  Infidelity  has  surely  now  done  its  worst.  A  little  boy  has  just  been 
thrust  into  an  English  prison,  by  a  Yorkshire  Magistrate — your  neighbour  Greenwood,  (I  blush 
to  write  it,)  because  he  has  been  charged  with  having  this  winter-time  (when  distress  is  so  rife 
amongst  the  poor)  gone  to  an  Englishman's  house  and  implored  the  servant  '  For  God's  sake  to 
give  him  a  bit  of  bread!' — It  is  true;  that  child  now  lies  in  prison,  in  this  great  Christian  (!)  metro- 
polis, the  capital  of  the  land  of  Bibles !  for  THAT  crime  only !  While  I  write,  he  is,  no  doubt, 
weeping,  and  sighing,  and  groaning — companying  with  hardened  and  profligate  thieves !  Think  you 
that  God  will  not  bottle  his  tears,  listen  to  his  sighs,  and  avenge  his  groans  ? 

"  Tell  me  not  of  the  strength  of  the  police,  the  army,  and  the  power  of  wealth — they  are  chaff 
in  the  Hands  of  God  !  When  the  measure  of  this  nation's  sins  is  full,  He  will  arise  in  vengeance, 
and  make  the  oppressors  tremble !  If  that  child  be  the  victim  of  law,  then  is  the  law  of  England 
treason  against  God! 

"  Yorkshire  has  furnished  the  wretched  instrument  to  wield  that  law — let  her  sons  disclaim  the 
man,  condemn  the  deed,  and  hasten  to  wipe  ofi"  that  national  crime,  by  seeking  the  immediate  repeal 
of  that  inhuman,  blasphemous,  and  infernal  Act. 

"  I  know  not  that  I  have  ever  trembled  for  my  country  as  I  did  when  I  read  of  that  foul  deed ! 
I  never  blushed  for  my  county  as  when  Greenwood  thus  disgraced  it. 

"  You  know  how  steadily  I  have  ever  maintained  the  union  between  Church  and  State.  And 
why  1  That  Christian  principles  might  predominate  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Legislature,  and  on  the 
Bench.  What  says  the  Church  of  England?  Let  her  Homilies  answer.  It  is  thus  that  they  preach : 

"'Know  this,  that  to  help  and  succour  the  poor  in  their  need  and  misery,  pleaseth  God  sombch, 
that,  as  the  Holy  Scripture  in  sundry  places  recordeth,  uotiiiug  can  be  more  thankfully  taken  or  ac- 
cepted of  God.' 

•• '  He  that  receiveth  the  poor  and  needy,  and  helpeth  them  in  their  afiliction  and  distress,  doth 
thereby  receive  and  honour  Christ  their  maker  ;  who,  as  He  was  poor  and  needy,  himself,  whilst  He^ 
lived  here  amongst  us,  to  work  the  mystery  of  our  salvation;  so.  at  His  departure  hence.  He  pro- 
mised, in  His  stead,  to  send  unto  us  those  that  were  poor,  by  whose  nieans  His  absence  should  be 
supplied;  and  therefore,  that  we  would  do  unto  Him,  we  must  do  unio  them.' 

"The  law  of  England  subverts  all  this,  and,"  in  fact,  says,  Send  Christ  to  prison.     Hear  her 

Church  again  : — 

"  '  Let  merciful  alms  be  always  with  us  as  a  garment :  that  is,  as  mindful  as  we  will  be  to  put 
our  garments  upon  ns,  to  cover  our  nakedness,  to  defend  us  from  the  cold,  and  to  show  ourselves 
comely  ;  so  mindful  let  us  be  at  ail  times  and  seasons,  that  we  give  alms  to  the  poor,  and  show  our- 
selves merciful  towards  them.' 

"  The  law  of  England  asserts,  It  is  criminal  to  ask  alms,  whilst  her  Church  teaches — 

"  'Help,  feed,  and  succour  the  poor,  hungry,  and  naked  Christ,  that  cometh  to  j/our  doors  a 
beg  sing : 

"  'To  give  alms,  and  to  succour  the  poor  and  needy,  is  a  very  acceptable  thing,  and  an  high 
sacrifice  to  God,  wherein  He  greatly  delighteth,  and  hath  a  singular  pleasure.' 

"  '  Let  us  provide,  that,  from  henceforth,  we  show  unto  God-ward  this  thankful  service,  to  be 
mindful  and  ready  to  help  them  that  be  poor  and  in  misery.' 

"  It  is  thus,  my  friends,  that  the  Church  of  England,  in  her  Homilies,  being  instructed  by  the 
spirit  of  Almighty  God,  teaches.  Her  union  with  the  State  is  intended  to  infuse  her  principles  intct 
the  laws;  but  what  says  the  law  of  this  now  infidel  State,  nominally  united  to  that  Church.  This  is 
ihe  atrocious  edict: — '  If,  being  poor  and  hungry,  you  dare  to  come  to  our  doors  a  begging,  aye, 
even  in  God's  name,  to  ask  for  a  bit  of  bread,  we  will  thrust  you  into  prison  !' 

"  Call  you  this  union  of  Church  and  State  ?  It  is  not  that  union  which  I  seek  to  establish  and 
perpetuate — it  is  rank  hypocrisy,  unblushing  blasphemy — it  is  PAi/osojjAj/,  Expediency,  Infidelity ! 

"  If  the  clergy  will  still  be  silent,  God  will  soon  speak ! 

"  My  dear  friends,  I  could  not  enjoy  your  bountiful  fare,  if  I  had  permitted  that  lad  to  remaia 
unnoticed  in  prison !  We  must  get  rid  of  this  accursed  Covetousness,  which  is  at  the  root  of  every 
'  liberal  and  enlightened '  measure,  ox  we  may  surely  expect,  as  we  deserve,  the  '  fiery  vengeaaoe* 
— the  '  fury '  of  our  God ! 
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"  My  mind  is  full  of  arguments,  but  tliey  are  needless  —  this  truth  commends  itself:  and  so 
farewell. 

"  Commend  me  to  all  my  friends — may  they  be  united  in  love  to  God ;  that  love  which  teaches 
its  possessors  'to  do  unto  others  as  they  would  that  others  should  do  unto  ihem.' 

"  Eschew  Expediency,  cherish  Truth,  and  act  on  sound  Principle. — Fear  God,  honour  the 
Queen,  love  one  another.  In  these  few  words  I  have  summed  up  the  catechism  of  my  life.  You 
know  that 

"  I  am  your  grateful  and  faithful  friend,  servant,  and  '  King,' 

"RICHARD  OASTLER." 
I  must  not  omit  the  note  of"  my  old  butcher,"  which  accompanied  his  good 
Yorkshire  cheer.     Here  it  is : — 

"  To  MY  WORTHY  FRIEND,  Mr.  OaSTLER,  IN  THE  QuEEN'S  PrISON. 

'*  Sir, — I  beg  you  will  accept  of  this  small  present,  in  remembrance  of  the  Woodhouse  Church 
dinner,  from  your  old  butcher,  consisting  of  a  rump  of  beef,  leg  of  mutton,  and  a  dried  tongue,  for 
Christmas-day. 

"  HuddersBeld,  December  20, 1842." 

My  old  friend's  gift,  and  the  mention  of  that  dinner,  were  full  of  interest. 
They  touched  a  chord  which  thus  vibrated: — 

"  To  MY  OLD  BUTCHER,  HuDDERSFIELD. 

"  The  Queen's  Prison,  December  23,  1842. 

"  My  Friend, — Truly  you  are  very  kind.  Your  Christmas  dinner,  in  remembrance  of  that  one 
of  Christ  Church,  is  thankfully  received. 

"  The  recollections  thus  forced  upon  my  mind  are  all  pleasing,  though  some  of  them  are  tinged 
with  sadness. 

"  You  do  not  know,  it  is  not  permitted  those  at  large  to  estimate  the  pleasures  which  are  felt  on 
the  receipt  of  such  tokens  of  friendship,  by  those  who  have,  by  the  laws,  or  rather  the  custom  of 
our  country,  been  deemed  unworthy  of  their  liberty. 

"  I  have  now  been  absent  from  you  some  four  years — more  than  two  of  them  have  been  spent 
fn  prison — why  or  wherefore,  no  reasonable  man  can  tell.  It  cannot  be  to  enable  me  to  pay  my 
debts  and  provide  for  my  family — it  ought  not  to  be,  in  a  civilized  Christian  country,  to  gratify 
the  malice  of  a  fellow  subject.  1  leave  the  custom  or  the  law  to  say  why  it  is.  It  is  enough  for 
me  to  know  that  God  has  not  forsaken  me,  and  that  among  those  who  slill  think  me  worthy  of  their 
kind  regards,  I  may  rank  so  many  Huddersfield  friends  (my  old  neighbours),  and  amongst  them 
yourself,  '  my  old  butcher.'  It  will  gratify  you  to  know,  that  the  pains  of  imprisonment  are  re- 
moved by  such  assurances  of  friendship  as  you  have  furnished  me  with — that  one  who  knows  me 
well,  as  you  do,  my  principles  and  my  conduct  having  been  for  many  years  open  to  your  closest 
inspection,  that  you  should  still  esteem  roe  worthy  of  your  friendly  recollection,  is  a  specific  against 
the  wound  which  prejudice  and  malice  would  inBict. 

"  Prisons  are  too  often  the  graves  of  friendship.  How  happy  am  I  that  1  can  still  look  beyond 
these  barriers,  and  in  jou  recognize  a  friend. 

"  That  dinner,  of  which  this  sumptuous  provision  of  yours  is  intended  to  remind  me,  brings  back 
to  my  retentive  mind  many  associations  which  are  pleasing — some  that  are  melancholy. 

"  The  benevolent  founder  and  patron  of  the  Church  was  there — the  truly  pious  minister,  sur- 
rounded by  his  loving  and  beloved  congregation,  (with  whom  I  had  so  often  worshipped,)  was 
present — the  Sunday  school  teachers  and  scholars  formed  a  part  of  that  assembly.  Amongst  that 
company  there  were  many  who  were  very  dear  to  me.  Excuse  me  if  I  drop  a  tear  (I  hav.e  shed 
many  on  their  account)  to  the  memory  of  some  wha  were  then  present,  whose  bodies  now  slumber 

in  that  churchyard. 1  know  that '  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,'  but  I  remember  also,  that 

'  Jesus  wept.' ' 

"  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  pleasures  of  that  day.  I  was  privileged  to  address  that  company 
— they  were  pleased  to  listen,  with  approbation,  to  the  heart-brooded  strains  which  my  lips  uttered. 
We  did  not  think  of  prison  then — of  malice  and  oppression!  Nor  can  imprisonment,  malice,  ancj 
ministerial  vengeance  sadden  the  recollection  of  that  day, 
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'•  When  you  see  any  one  who  was  there,  tell  him  or  lier  that  the  principles  then  taught  haTe 
their  foundations  deeper  than  the  reach  of  man's  malice — they  rise  higher  than  the  summit  of  man's 
Tengeance. 

"  Believe  me,  my  friend,  the  conviction  which  I  feel,  that  however  eccentric  my  course  may  seem 
to  have  been,  my  object  has  always  beenthegoodof  my  fellow  creatures — the  estaljlishment  of  order 
and  of  peace,  founded  on  love  to  God  and  love  to  man — in  reverence  for  the  Altar,  veneration  for 
the  Throne,  and  ardent  love  of  the  Cottage — that  conviction  enables  me,  with  serenity,  to  bear  this 
punishment — banishment  from  Yorkshire,  deprivation  of  home  and  absence  from  my  old  friends, 
with  the  utter  impossibility  of  making  provision  for  my  creditors,  my  family,  or  myself.  I  can  bear 
the  petty  tyranny  of  a  proud  changeling,  called  a  Secretary  of  State,  while,  as  an  Englishman,  I 
am  bound  to  protest  against  his  unconstitutional  assumption  and  exercise  of  power.^ 

"  But  enough  on  this  subject — your  bounty  makes  my  heart  glad — it  shall  also  gladden  others 
who  are  poorer  than  myself. 

"  May  Heaven  reward  you! — my  prayers  attend  you — may  yours  be  mine  ! 

"  And  now,  farewell.  Permit  me,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  words,  to  wish,  right  heartily,  to  you, 
your  wife,  and  family, '  A  merry  Christmas,  and  a  happy  new  year.' 

"  I  am,  my  kind  friend,  yours  in  truth  and  love, 

"  RICHARD  OASTLER. 

"  P.S. — Mrs.  Oastler  desires  to  be  most  kindly  remembered  to  you  and  yours,  and  wishes  that 
her  thanks  should  be  mingled  with  mine. — R.O." 

So  much  for  my  old  friends.  It  lias  pleased  God,  not  only  that  I  should  retain 
their  good  opinion,  but  also  to  give  me  the  friendship  of  others  who  are  per- 
sonally unknown  to  me,  as  the  following  kind  letter  testifies: — 

"  To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  the  Queen's  Prison. 

"  Landport,  December  ?3, 1842. 

"  Dear  Sir, —  Ever  since  I  have  taken  in  yovr  Fleeters,  1  have  been  anxious  to  send  you  some 
little  memento.  You  have  told  your  readers,  that  delays  are  dangerous;  and  as  Christmas  is  fast 
approaching,  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  the  following  Christmas-box:  —  Almanack;  tobacco; 
tobacco-box ;  tobacco-stopper,  made  from  the  copper  nails  of  the  Royal  George  ;  snuif-box,  made 
from  the  wood  of  the  Royal  George  ;  and  one  sovereign. 

"  My  respected  minister,  the  Rev.  E.  Dewdney,  called  on  me  this  week — I  was  speaking  to  him 
of  you.  He  told  me  he  had  been  present  at  a  meeting  with  you.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  a  sub- 
scription could  not  be  entered  into  throughout  the  country  to  obtain  the  amount  of  your  release.  He 
said  he  thought  there  had  been  one,  and  that  he  would  now  readily  join  in  one.  Mr.  D.  is  going  to 
head  a  paper  for  a  subscription  for  you  here,  and  God  grant  it  may  be  well  filled.  I  was,  last 
evening,  reading  the  9lh  Psalm.     I  said  to  Mrs,  H.  I  thought  it  very  apropos  to  poor  R.O. 

"  When  Mr.  D.  has  given  me  the  paper,  I  shall  ask  my  friend  George  C to  assist  us.  I 

am  sure  he  will  take  great  pleasure  in  doing  so. 

"  May  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  descend  on  you,  your  partner,  and  adopted,  is  the  sincere 
wish  of — 

"  Your  friend, 

"  CHARLES  HELBY." 

That  letter  naturally  called  forth  the  following  reply : — 

"  To  Charles  Helby,  Esq.,  Landport. 

"  The  Queen's  Prison,  Dec.  24,  1842. 
"  My  kind,  though  unknown  Friend,—- It  is  indeed  cheering  to  receive  such  a  letter  as  your.«, 
and  such  a  token  of  regard  as  your  Christmas-box.     Accept  my  thanks  and  Mrs.  Oastler's — they 
are  sincere. 

"  Believe  me,  I  am  grateful  that  I  enjoy  the  sympathy  of  one  who  is  so  excellent,  so  good, 
and  pious,  as  your  respected  minister.  I  remember  once  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and 
hearing  him,  when  he  came  to  London  to  plead  '.he  cause  of  the  poor,  and  to  enter  his  solemn  pro. 
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test  as  a  Christian  minister  against  that  spawn  of  Philosophy,  the  New  Poor  Law.  Be  good 
enough  to  present  to  him  my  most  respectful  remembrance — ^my  grateful  thanks. 

"  Truly,  my  dear  Sir,  you  are  right — 1  do  put  my  trust  in  God — He  has  not  forsaken  me — He 
is  ray  refuge  in  this  time  of  trouble.  I  know  that  the  nations  are  but  men,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
needy  will  not  always  be  forgotten  ;  that  the  expectation  of  the  poor  will  not  perish  for  ever. 

"  Of  course,  I  feel  grateful  to  those  friends  who  wish  to  effect  my  release.  I,  however,  am 
kept,  on  that  point,  as  on  all  others,  in  perfect  peace.  The  hearts  of  my  persecutors,  and  the  key 
of  this  prison,  are  held  in  the  Hand  of  ray  God — when  He  will.  He  can  soften  and  turn. 

"  Oh !  how  sweet,  always  to  trust  in  Him  !     May  that  Wessing  be  yours  ! 

"  Mrs.  O.  desires  to  unite  with  me  in  thanks  and  kind  regards  to  you  and  Mrs.  Helby,  and  also 

to  your  dear  minister. 

"  Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"RICHARD  OASTLER." 

There  are.  Sir,  other  reasons  than  those  of  a  personal  nature,  which  fill  my 
heart  with  gratitude  to  God,  when  I  am  furnished  with  such  proofs  of  kindness 
and  affection.  My  principles  are  dearer  to  me  than  life.  These  facts  convince 
me  that  my  principles  are  approved  and  cherished  hy  increasing  numbers.  I 
must,  however,  at  present,  leave  this  pleasing  subject. ^That  poor  beggar- 
boy  in  prison  lingers  in  my  mind.  I  must  say  something  to  you  about  that  blot 
on  England. 

The  case  of  the  poor  boy  Crookes,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  foregoing 
letter  to  my  Huddersfield  friends,  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  require  from  you  more 
than  ordinary  attention. 

You  have,  in  many  quarters,  advanced  your  reputation,  by  defending  the 
temporalities  of  the  Church  against  the  contemplated  confiscation  of  her  property 
by  your  former  colleagues,  the  Whigs. 

You  are  perpetually  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  great  disinterestedness,  for 
having  quitted  office,  rather  than  sacrifice  Church  property  to  the  mendacious 
cravings  of  her  enemies — nay,  your  excellent  and  pious  preceptor,  the  Rev.  Walter 
Fletcher,  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  extenuate  your  failings  and  wanderings, 
by  pointing  to  your  unflinching  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Church. 

We  shall  now  see  if  your  defence  of  the  Church  is  only  mercenary — a  mere 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  interest  of  your  own,  in  sustaining  the  abuses  which 
disfigure  her,  or  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  principles  and  practice  which  she 
inculcates  and  commands.  We  shall  see  if  you  are  one  of  that  class  of  whom 
she  declares,  "  There  is  neither  the  fear  nor  the  love  of  God  before  their  eyes ; 
they  will  more  esteem  a  mite,  than  they  either  desire  God's  kingdom,  or  fear  the 
Devil's  dungeon  ;"  or  if  you  are  one  of  those  who  delight  to  "  help,  feed,  and  suc- 
cour the  poor,  hungry,  and  naked  Christ,  that  cometh  to  your  door  a  begging." 

It  is  impossible  that  the  union  of  Church  and  State  can  be  perpetuated,  if  the 
latter  will  persist  in  acting  in  direct  contravention  of  the  commands  of  the 
former.  Let  the  State  encourage  the  practice  of  the  primitive  graces  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church,  by  cherishing,  instead  of  imprisoning  the  poor,  or  at  once 
renounce  all  connexion  with  her.  It  is  vain  any  longer  to  attempt  to  keep  up  the 
delusion — to  persuade  the  people  that  the  State  is  Christian,  when  the  laws  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Christ  established  in  these  realms.  Such 
rank  impiety  and  empty-headed  folly  has  been  reserved  for  these  "  enlightened  " 
days. 
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If  you  permit  the  law  to  remain  on  the  statute  book,  and  the  Magistrate  to 
retain  his  office  by  whom  poor  Crookes  is  consigned  to  prison,  it  will  be  evident 
that  you  are  the  enemy  of  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  all 
the  apparent  sacrifices  which  you  have  made  for  her,  have  only  been  strenuous 
exertions  to  protect  your  (!)  Church  property  from  confiscation. 

The  people  of  England  will  wait  vpith  some  anxiety  to  discover  if  the  Govern- 
ment is  resolved  to  maintain  the  union  of  the  Church  with  the  State,  merely  to 
use  the  former  as  a  political  tool  for  vile  purposes — while  they  reject  her  sound 
and  Christian  principles,  by  enacting  and  enforcing  laws  which  are  in  direct  op- 
position to  her  commands. 

If  the  Government  should  thus  resolve,  it  is  improbable  that  such  hypocrisy 
will  be  tolerated  by  the  nation  —  it  is  not  possible  that  God  will  wink  at  such 
wickedness. 

Be  sure.  Sir,  the  eye  of  the  Almighty  is  upon  Crookes — His  ear  hearkeneth 
to  that  child's  complaint — His  arm  will  avenge  that  poor,  hungry  beggar's  wrong. 

"  3y  reason  of  the  multitude  of  oppressions  ye  make  the  oppressed  to  cry  : 
they  cry  out  by  reason  of  the  arm  of  the  mighty." — "  So  that  they  cause  the  cry 
of  the  poor  to  come  unto  God,  and  He  heareth  the  cry  of  the  afflicted." — "  If 
thou  afflict  them  in  anywise,  and  they  cry  at  all  unto  Me,  I  will  surely  hear  their 
cry ;  and  My  wrath  shall  wax  hot,  and  I  will  kill  you  with  the  sword  ;  and  your 
wives  shall  be  widows,  and  your  children  fatherless." — "  God  is  not  a  man  that 
He  should  lie  ;  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  He  should  repent:  hath  He  said, 
and  shall  He  not  do  it  ?  or  hath  He  spoken,  and  shall  He  not  make  it  good  ?" — 
'*  For  the  Lord  your  God  is  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  a  great  God,  a 
mighty,  and  a  terrible,  which  regardeth  not  persons,  nor  taketh  a  reward.  The 
Lord  executeth  righteousness  and  judgment  for  all  that  are  oppressed." 
No  man  can  add  force  to  these  solemn  declarations  of  the  Almighty. 

lam  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — It  is  well  that  a  few  entries  from  my  "  Rent-Roll"  should  conclude 
this  first  number  of  the  new  year. 

May  7- — Mr.  Richard  Harling,  Burnley,  gave  me  Is. 

—  Mr.  Mitchell,  Rastrick,  gave  me  2s.6d. 
10. — A  friend,  London,  left  me  10*.  6c?. 

11. — Mr.  Atkinson,  Doughty  Street,  brought  me  a  quantity  of  sealing-wax. 

—  Mr.  Wm.  Walker,  Bradford,  sent  me  30/. 
12. — Mr.  Cleave  brought  me  a  nosegay. 

13.— Mr.  Charles  Walker,  Bradford,  sent  me  two  dozen  bottles  of  fine  old 
port. 

—  Lord  Ashley,  M,P.  gave  me   five  copies  of  "  Reports  on  Mines  and 

Collieries." 
17- — Mr.  Strange,  Paternoster  Row,  sent  me  a  condensed  report  of  ditto. 

Space  forbids  more. — R.O. 

Priated  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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Being  Letters  to 

THE  RIGHT  HON.    SIR   JAMES   GRAHAM,   BART.,  M.P., 

Her  Majesty  s  Principal  S^cretari/  of  State  for  the  Home  Deparlmenl  ; 

FROM 

RICHARD    OASTLER, 

His  Victim  in  the  Queen's  Prison, 
WITH  OCCASIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  FRIENDS. 

"The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage." — "Property  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights," 

"  The  Husbandman  that  laboureth,  must  be  first  partaker  of  the  fruits." 

"  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people.  He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  op  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — There  was  a  time, — that  time  is  not  long  since, — when  the  character 
of  Englishmen  was  held  sacred  amongst  us.     Their  high  moral  tone  of  thinking 
and  of  acting,  gave  them  a  conscious  elevation  before  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Their  homes  were  endeared  to  them  by  the  assurance  they  felt  that  they  were 
their  castles.     Their  bearing  was  erect  ^d  manly,  because  they   knew  that 
their  persons  were  sacred  in  the  eye  of  the  law.     However  different  their  rank  or 
station,  there  was  then  a  halo  about  an  Englishman,  because  no  harm  could 
touch  him  without  a  sympathetic  throb  extending  through  the  masses  of  his 
countrymen.     He  was,  however  insignificant,  an  unit  of  one  great  whole.     In 
«very  one  of  his  acts,  he  knew  that  bis  country  shared  in  praise  or  blame — that 
responsibility  ennobled  his  presence  in  every  clime.     His  person,  his  rights,  were 
sacred.     However  low  his  place,  his  fond  allegiance  was  returned  by  the  institu- 
tions which  his  heart  fostered — he  was  safely  sheltered  by  the  Constitution.    To 
have  dared  to  deprive  an  Englishman  of  that  day  of  any  right,  would  have  beeu 
a  signal  for  successful  resistance. 

In  those  days,  no  Secretary  of  State  would  have  dared  to  driag  73  persons  from 
the  prison  to  which  they  had  been  committed,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  express 
requirement  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  thrust  them  into  another  prison,  without 
having  prepared  it  for  their  reception.  How  fallen  is  the  present  race  of 
Englishmen ! 

Now,  invasions  on  the  rights  of  millions  may  be  made  by  every  upstart  legis- 
lator— the  principles  of  the  Constitution  may  be  violated,  either  by  open  enemies 
or  pretended  friends,  almost  with  impunity;  and  if,  in  a  solitary  instance,  a  stand 
is  attempted  against  such  innovations,  the  man  who  makes  it  is  branded  by  some 
foul  name,  and  he  may  think  himself  well  treated  if  a  prison  or  a  lunatic  asylum 
be  not  his  home. 

Englishmen  are  no  longer  treated  by  the  Legislature  as  though  they  were 
free  and  rational — nay,  they  are  not  even  favoured  with  the  sympathy  which  is 
•extended  to  brutes.  The  law-makers  of  the  present  age,  whether  Whig  or  Con- 
servative, have  imbibed  the  Utilitarian  notion,  that  men  are  mere  things,  without 
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rights  or  feelings — that  they  are,  without  remorse,  to  he  subject  to  the  arbitrary- 
arrangements  of  a  process  of  legislation  founded  upon  a  theory  of  false  Philo- 
sophy, which  has  no  sympathy  with  man — which  pretends  to  calculate  the  value 
of  the  product  of  his  labour,  and  strives  to  secure  its  accumulation,  but  takes 
into  no  account  the  necessities  and  indulgences  which  are  the  rights  of  those  who 
labour  and  produce.  In  this  system  of  strange  Philosophy,  wealth,  not  man,  is- 
the  object  of  regard — the  former  is  lavishly  defended  by  a  thousand  enactments,, 
whilst  the  latter  is  divested  of  every  protection  with  which  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  old  laws  of  England  ;  so  that  we  no  longer  boast  of  our  strength,  by 
counting  up  the  millions  of  our  prosperous  and  stalwart  peasantry,  but,  like 
fools,  we  think  that  we  are  strong,  because  some  few  of  our  merchants  can 
count  their  millions  of  pounds  !  whilst  thousands  of  our  people  are  goaded  by 
starvation  almost  into  a  state  of  madjiess. 

"Ill  fares  the  land,  to  Last'ning  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay," 

If  complaints  result  from  tliis  irrational  treatment  of  rational  beings,  no  heed' 
is  taken  to  redress  their  wrongs.  The  complainants  are  instantly  branded  with^ 
a  charge  of  sedition  or  treason,  and  the  most  cruel  prison-treatment,  if  not  that 
modern  species  of  transportation  which  is  worse  than  death,  is  sure  to  be  their  portion. 

When  "examples"  by  hundreds  have  thus  been  made,  the  Government  is 
heedless  of  the  cause  of  their  complaints — it  cares  only  to  protect  itself  by  still 
more  stringent  laws  and  an  increased  number  of  soldiers,  police,  and  spies.  Instead 
of  the  willing  allegiance  of  our  fathers  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  an  un- 
willing obedience  to  unconstitutional  laws  is  thus  enforced  by  the  power  of  the 
sword.     Thus  are  the  sons  of  the  freemen  of  England  enslaved. 

Never  did  a  nation,  never  did  a  Government,  commit  a  greater  mistake.  The- 
worst  feature  in  this  melancholy  picture  is,  that  all  this  demolition  of  our  liber- 
ties and  of  our  greatness  has  progressed  under  the  gilded  theory  of  "  enlightened 
and  liberal  philosophy,"  which,  while  it  professes  to  disentangle,  ia  actually 
forging  chains  for  its  dupes.  The  mind  is  enslaved  by  this  delusion,  and  prepares 
the  body  tamely  to  succumb  to  oppression  and  injustice. 

It  is  a  truth  which  none  can  deny,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  advancement  of 

*'  civil  and  religious  liberty,"  has  the  mental  imbecility, the  personal  degradation^ 

the  poverty  and  destitution,  nay,  the  actual  slavery  of  the  people,  increased, 

until,  at  length,  the  most  abject,  timid,  wretched  population  in  the  world,  are 

the  descendants  of  the  very  men  who  proudly  sang,  and  taught  their  sons  the 

strain, — 

"  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves." 

The  chief  strength  of  the  nobles  of  that  day  was  in  the  peasantry — ours 
tremble  in  their  beds  for  fear.  The  country  then  rested  securely  on  the  firm 
basis  of  contentment  in  the  most  useful  and  the  most  numerous  class — it  now  reels 
and  totters  on  subterraneous  caverns,  propped,  not  supported,  by  police.  Theit, 
every  rank  was  sustained  by  mutual  sympathy — now,^\\  are  disunited  by  mutual 
jealousy.  The  Constitution  then  spread  its  protecting  and  secure  shelter  over  all 
—it  has  now  been  torn  into  tatters,  and  affords  security  for  none. 

All  this  wretchedness,  weakness,  discontent,  and   poveity  may  easily  bfe 
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accounted  for.  We  have  adopted /«/*(?  Philosophy  for  true  Religion — we  have 
enthroned  Expediency  and  buried  Principle — we  have  esteemed  ourselves  to  be 
wiser  than  our  fathers. — There,  Sir,  there  is  the  cause  of  all  this  woe  and 
mischief.  Nay,  such  contempt  do  the  legislators  of  this  day  feel  for  the  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors,  that  in  exact  proportion  to  the  antiquity  of  our  institutions  are 
those  time-honoured  monuments  of  the  learning,  wisdom,  and  piety  of  our  ances- 
tors despised.  Contrary  to  the  common  rule  of  reason,  the  mere  fact  of  long 
continuance  is  deemed  a  proof  of  weakness  ! 

Have  I  exaggerated  ?  I  appeal  to  you.  Sir,  you  ought  to  know.  Have  I,  in 
one  single  point,  made  a  mistake  ?  

Look  at  England  as  she  was  and  as  she  is,  and  say,  is  not  this  melancholy 
tale  too  true  ? 

Her  former  state  is  told  in  her  imperishable  history — it  was  proved  by  her 
churches  and  her  cottages — (so  many  of  the  former  now  forsaken  and  of  the 
latter  dismantled !)  Her  numerous  richly-endowed  schools  for  the  children  of  the 
poor — her  comfortable  provisions  for  the  aged  and  infirm — in  short,  her  endless 
establishments  for  benevolent  purposes,  proved  with  what  care  the  State  and  the 
rich  sympathized  with  and  nourished  the  poor. 

"  Then  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  labouiln^  swain." 
The  people  were  robust,  content,  and  loyal — they  were  their  country's  army — 
police  was  a  thing  unknown.     Her  present  condition  is  proved  by  her  crowded 
prisons  and  workhouses,  with  their  hateful  discipline  —  by  her  numerous  bar- 
racks and  her  police-stations. 

Discontent,  disaffection,  and  starvation,  mark  the  present  age  of  English  pig- 
mies— nay,  so  humbled  and  degraded  is  the  soul  of  England,  that  truths  which 
would  have  started  our  ancestors  into  armed  resistance,  now  light  upon  the  ears 
of  Englishmen  as  household  words.  They  can  listen  to  lamentations  such  as 
these,  even  from  the  daily  organ  of  the  Government, — "  The  working  classes 
can  be  nothing  but  slaves  ;"  and  '*  the  apology  is,  that  masters  or  slaves  the 
working  classes  must  be,  and  that,  even  for  their  own  sakes,  they  are  better 
placed  in  the  latter  condition."  Whether  it  be  a  greater  disgrace  that  that  fact 
is  true,  or  that  it  can  be  told  without  forcing  every  sound-hearted  Englishman 
to  attempt  to  raise  in  his  locality  the  dormant  spirit  of  our  fathers,  swearing,  it 
shall  no  longer  be,  I  leave,  at  present,  to  others  to  decide. 

Was  there  ever  an  age  in  England,  till  now,  that  such  truths  as  the  following 
could  be  published  by  the  highest  Church  and  Constitutional  periodical,  without 
startling  the  soul  of  Englishmen,  and  arousing  them  to  demand  the  restoration  of 
their  blood-bought  rights  ? — 

"  The  poor  are  hemmed  in  by  obstructions,  cast  away  upon  corners,  drifted  into  narrow  slips, 
and  crowded  into  the  fragments  of  space.  Wherever  the  rich  man  plants  himself,  and  surrounds 
himself  with  his  delights,  the  poor  man  is  bid  to  stand  afar  off,  to  hide  himself,  as  if  he  was  only  a 
necessary  evil.     He  is  stowed  awat/  as  so  much  refuse." 

''  The  Universities  were  once  open  to  the  poor,  nay,  contained,  and  do  contain  immense  endow- 
ments expressly  intended  for  poor  scholars;  they  maintained,  and  taught,  and  raised  to  the  highest 
places  in  the  Church,  thousands  of  pennyless  students;  the  Universities  now  practically  exclude  the 
poor.  There  once  were,  and  are  now,  hundreds  of  schools,  founded  for  the  sons  of  the  small  tradesman, 
vUhe  farmer,  the  artizan,  and  even  the  labourer,  and  designed  to  teach  them  the  universal  languages. 
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as  the  vehicles  of  grammar  and  science,  and  enable  them  to  rise,  if  not  in  condition,  at  least  in 
mental  attainments :  it  may  be  said  generally  of  these,  that  in  one  way  or  another  they  hare  been 
plundered,  disabled,  closed  to  the  poor,  or  wholly  destroyed  by  the  wealthier  classes.  Where  they 
exist,  the  poor  are  generally  admitted  only  as  strangers,  or  on  sufiTerance,  into  their  own.  The  poor 
hare  been  deprived  of  their  commons,  their  right  of  pasturage,  their  small  holdings,  their  little 
estates,  all  of  which  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  convenience  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and  to  the 
theory  of  population,  wealth,  and  production.  They  hare  been  deprived  of  their  little  indepen- 
dencies, their  little  opportunities  of  bettering  themselves.  The  class  just  above  the  labourer  has 
been  almost  destroyed,  and  with  it  innumerable  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  social  im- 
provement have  disappeared.  The  poor  have  been  deprived  of  their  games,  their  amusements,  ani 
their  mirth.  An  inventive  age  has  multiplied  to  excess  the  toys  and  recreations  of  the  wealthy,  till 
they  seem  the  business  of  life;  while  the  poor  are  not  to  be  won  and  beguiled  from  sensual  indul- 
gence, and  are  only  to  be  preached  and  terrified,  with  tracts  and  tread-mills,  sermons  and  six 
months'  imprisonment,  into  an  austere,  a  servile  morality,  out  of  which  the  wealthy  have  done 
their  best  to  draw  the  last  smack  of  relish  or  sweetness. 

"  Their  daily  bread,  also,  has  been  made  the  sport  of  varying  theories  and  State  exigencies, 
that  equally  put  out  of  sight  natural  justice,  Christian  principle,  and  the  peculiar  sacrednesr 
•/  the  labouring  and  suffering  classes  of  mankind :  it  has  been  lavished  or  denied  merely  at 
population  was  to  be  increased  or  diminished.  The  thousands  of  ancient  foundations  by  which  age 
and  poverty  were  once  maintained,  not  as  a  burden  on  the  land,  but  as  the  army  of  the  Church — 
not  in  base  inutility,  nor  in  the  cheerless  and  prayerless  walk  of  the  prison,  but  in  the  courts  of  the 
Lord's  House,  and  in  a  state  and  occupation  which  transcend  the  dignity  and  the  awful  function* 
of  sceptred  kings:  nay,  the  greater  part  of  the  alms-houses  and  charitrble  foundations  which  these 
later  days  had  permitted  them,  have  been  rendered  useless  to  the  poor,  perhaps  absorbed  by  the 
land-owner,  and,  at  any  rate,  generally  deprived  of  iheir  religious  character." 

'•  Now  the  poor  are  thrust  out  of  sight  into  living  graves,  for  we  cannot  call  them  aught 
else." 

"  Poverty  is  treated  as  a  sin  or  a  leprosy,  to  be  restrained  to  a  prison  or  a  la- 
zaretto." 

"  The  right  of  the  Christian  poor,  if  they  be  poor  indeed,  to  a  sufficient  and  dignified  main- 
tenance, without  disgrace  or  confinement — a  right  which  w«  hold  to  be  at  least  as  good 

AND  demonstrable  AS  THAT  BY  WHICH  OUR  SOVEREIGN  WEARS  HER  CROWN,  OR  ANY  LAND- 
OWNER RECEIVES  THE  RENT  OF  HIS  LAND,  OR  THE  PARSON  HIS  TITHE — HAS  BEEN  UT- 
TERLY REPUDIATED  BY  THE  STATE." 

Nay,  as  I  showed  you  in  my  last,  imprisonment  with  hardened  felons  is 
now  awarded  by  the  law  of  England  to  the  hungry  child,  who,  even  in  winter,  on 
the  eve  of  Christmas,  dares,  in  the  name  of  his  God,  to  ask  his  brother  Christian 
for  a  bit  of  bread !  An  Englishman,  sworn  on  the  Christianas  Bible,  is  found  so 
base,  so  cruel,  as  to  enforce  Mo7  penalty  on  that  crime!  So  that,  in  these  dege- 
nerate, "  liberal  and  enlighteaed  "  days,  the  magistrate  has  become — 

"  The  surly  porter  wrapt  in  guilty  state. 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate!" 

The  foregoing  awful  description  of  the  condition  of  the  labonring  classes  and 
the  poor  of  England,  and  of  the  hardened  and  rapacious  character  of  the  wealthy 
and  their  laws,  is  not  taken  from  the  opposition  press — it  is  not  copied  from  the 
seditious  and  blasphemous  publications  which  are  intended  to  foster  strife  and 
anarchy  ;  all  this  slavery,  plunder,  and  robbery,  is  admitted  and  lamented  by  the 
highest  organs  of  the  Clergy  and  Aristocracy — by  the  strenuous  supporters  of 
your  Government — by  those  respectable  and  talented  men,  who,  if  truth  would 
permit,  would  much  rather  dwell  upon  the  excellencies  and  beauties  of  our  law* 
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upon  the  honour  and  generosity  of  the  great,  and  the  happy  and  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  people.  To  such  warnings,  from  such  quarters,  it  were  well  that  the 
Government  should  listen. 

All  these  acknowledged  crimes — these  rohberies  and  plunder — this  driving  the 
poor  from  the  pale  of  the  Church  and  the  Constitution — this  transforming  them 
into  slaves,  is  bad  enough  ;  but,  Sir,  there  is  something  still  worse  in  the  present 
State  of  England — the  soul  of  the  people  is  enslaved  ;  or  the  existence,  nay,  the 
bare  mention  of  these  atrocities,  would  arouse  *'the  slumbering  giant,"  force  him 
to  shake  off  the  nightmare  of  Philosophy,  and  demand  the  restoration  of  the 
Christian — the  Constitutional  rights  of  the  poor,  in  tones  so  loud,  that  the  Crown 
would  listen  and  relieve. 

Oh,  that  I  knew  how  to  disentangle  the  mind  of  England  from  this  bewilder- 
ment ! 1  will  not  despair — I  will  still  hope  against  hope. 

My  mind  has  been  driven  to  the  recollection  of  all  these  legal  thefts  whick 
have  been  perpetrated  by  the  authors  of  that  law  which  has  consigned  poor 
Crookes  to  the  company  of  felons !  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  natural  sug- 
gestion— they,  not  Crookes,  if  justice  were  not  driven  from  her  seat,  should  have 
been  sent  to  prison.  Do  you  call  this  treason.  Sir  ?  I  say,  not  against  the  Consti- 
tution ;  but  it  is  treason,  and  I  glory  in  being  a  traitor  against  that  system  of 
spurious  legislation  which  has  usurped  the  place  of  Christian,  Constitutional 
Principle  ! — it  is  treason  against  that  accursed  Expediency  which  is  the  will-o'- 
th'-wisp  of  the  present  Government,  whose  leader  solemnly  promised  a  confiding 
nation,  that  he  would  "  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution  !"  While  I  am  the 
victim  of  that  cursed  power,  I  will  not  shrink  from  solemn  protestation  !■ 
Mayhap,  in  time,  my  voice  will  be  listened  to  by  my  countrymen. 

See  into  what  a  deplorable  state  this  new-fangled  theory  of  modern  folly, 
self-styled  "  liberal  and  enlightened  Philosophy,"  has  plunged  this  once  great, 
prosperous,  and  happy,  because  Christian,  nation  ! 

Was  there  ever,  till  now,  such  a  sight  as  England,  at  this  moment,  presents 
to  a  deriding  and  scoflBng  world  ?  Read,  and  answer.  I  will  state  nothing  which 
can  be  debated — every  assertion  shall  meet  with  responsive  admission  from  your- 
self. When  you  have  read,  answer,  Was  there  ever  before,  by  any  nation  of  the 
earth,  an  example  of  such  incongruity,  folly,  and  wickedness  combined  ? — Such 
self-delusion,  boastfulness,  and  hoUowness  ? — Would-be-thought  greatness  and 
strength  with  such  real  poverty  and  weakness? — Such  brag  of  wisdom  with  such 
absolute  folly  ? — Such  pretended  security  in  presence  of  real  danger  ? 

You  will  not  dispute,  that  the  true  wisdom  of  a  Government  is  to  adopt  such 
plans  as  shall  promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  by  enabling  them  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  just  reward  of  their 
labour  ;  and  to  regulate  production,  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  the  wants  of 
all ;  you  cannot  deny,  that  the  people  of  England  are  clever,  skilful,  and  indus- 
trious ;  it  is  beyond  dispute,  that  the  last  year  was  one  of  plenty ;  our  ware* 
houses,  garners,  and  coffers  prove  that  there  is  enough,  and  to  spare,  for  all ; 
money  is  in  such  abundance,  that  employment  is  not  found  for  it — there  is  an 
absolute  "  plethora  of  riches" — "  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  overflow  with  bullion'* 
manufactured  goods  are  so  redundant,  that  sales  cannot  be  effected — food  is  so 
cheap,  that  corn  and  cattle  are  almost  unmarketable.     And  with  all  this  super* 
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abundance  of  everything — money,  goods,  and  food — it  is  undeniable,  that  the 
people  are  in  a  state  of  pauperism,  so  abject,  that  the  Queen  herself  has  been 
compelled  to  ask  alms  for  the  poor  artizans  !  Thousands  of  our  cottages  arc  un- 
tenanted— millions  of  our  people  are  destitute — hundreds  are  actually  starving 
to  death  ! — and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  poverty  among  the  people, 
our  Exchequer  is  empty — our  revenue  is  receding.  Still,  we  boast  of  our 
wisdom,  and  laugh  at  the  folly  of  our  ancestors,  who,  in  their  ignorance,  sup- 
posed that  they  had  discovered  the  method  of  adjusting  the  balance  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption  by  Christian  principles,  so  as  to  convey  to  the  people  of 
every  grade  the  just  reward  of  their  capital  and  labour  !  Instead  of  continuing 
the  work  which  they  so  wisely  begun,  by  availing  ourselves  of  their  knowledge, 
and  extending  the  principles  which  they  adopted  to  the  regulation  of  our  improved 
sciences — thus  making  our  inventions  useful  for  the  prosperity  of  all  the  people — 
we  have  sapiently  discovered,  *'  that  interference  with  capital  and  industry  is  a 
very  dangerous  thing ;"  and  "  that  no  laws  can  regulate  the  sources  and  pro- 
gress of  our  productions."  Our  merchants  have  insisted,  "  Leave  us  alone" — 
our  statesmen  have  answered,  "  We  will  abandon  our  care."  The  result  is. 
Plenty  and  Want — Wealth  and  Poverty. 

You  will  not  deny,  that,  after  all,  we  are  boasting  of  our  strength  and 
greatness — of  our  foreign  conquests  and  our  enormous  subsidies.  Witness 
those  graves  of  British  honour,  AflFghanistan  and  China.  You  and  your  col- 
leagues perhaps  congratulate  yourselves  that  we  have  now  "  a  strong  Govern- 
ment." It  is,  however,  true,  that  at  this  moment  an  enormous  power  is 
perambulating  the  country,  beating  up  for  recruits,  with  the  avowed  object 
of  forcing  the  Parliament,  against  its  declared  will,  to  pass  objectionable 
and  ruinous  laws — that  a  crusade  is  now  in  operation,  and  sustained  by  taxes 
levied  upon  the  people,  with  the  declared  resolution  of  "  annihilating  the  aris- 
tocracy," and  a  secret  determination  to  destroy  the  Church  establishment,  and 
thus  secure  the  downfal  of  the  Throne.  Still,  our  "  strong  Government"  either 
will  not,  or  dare  not  interfere.  It  is  also  true,  that  discontent  is  so  justly  rife  among 
the  people,  that  while  I  write,  a  "  Parliament,"  chosen  by  the  working  and 
middle  classes,  is  sitting  in  Birmingham,  to  prepare  "  a  Bill  of  Rights"  ;  still  no 
means  are  adopted  or  proposed  by  our  "  strong  Government"  to  remove  the  just 
complaints  of  the  oppressed  !  It  is  a  fact,  Sir, — you  must  confess  it, — that  if  there 
be  apparent  momentary  peace,  the  smouldering  embers  of  rebellion  are  but  stifled 
for  a  convenient  season.  Is  there  not  a  cause  for  all  this,  Sir  ?  There  is.  The 
Government  has  abandoned  its  duty  to  the  people — it  has  ceased  to  make  their 
welfare  its  business  ;  and,  finding  itself  incompetent  to  protect,  it  hasj  by  the 
admission  of  its  best  defenders,  plundered  and  oppressed.  The  laws  have  sanc- 
tioned robbery — they  have  actually  stripped  the  poor — driven  them  naked  from 
their  homes — declared  poverty  to  be  a  crime — withheld  relief — and  felonized  the 
beggar ! 

By  the  admission  of  your  best  and  most  talented  defenders,  "  The  working 
classes  can  be  nothing  but  slaves" — "  The  poor  are  thrust  out  of  sight,  into 
living  graves" — "  Property  is  treated  as  a  sin   and  as   a  leprosy" — "  The 

RIGHT  OF  THE  POOR  HAS  BEEN  UTTERLY  REPUDIATED  BY  THE  STATE."  So  that, 

instead  of  having  a  claim  on  the  allegiance  of  the  working  classes  and  the  poor. 
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even  on  the  showing  of  your  friends,  they  are  forced,  by  the  laws,  into  a  state  of 
antagonism  against  the  Government,  who  should  have  been  their  defenders. 

It  would  be  well,  Sir,  if  you  can  find  time  from  your  prison  avocations  and 
your  state  duties,  that  you  should  sometimes  solemnly  ponder  on  the  words  of 
England's  own  son  : — 

"  Princes  and  Lords  may  flourish,  or  fade, 
A  breatli  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroy'd,  can  never  be  suppl y'd." 

All  this  crime  and  mischief  comes  of  that  fell  spirit,  that  accursed  monster. 
Expediency.  That  first-begotten  of  Hell ! — that  embodiment  of  sin,  has  banished 
piety  from  the  Church,  and  wisdom  from  the  State.  Hence  amidst  all  this 
wickedness,  discontent,  and  insecurity,  the  Church  is  silent,  "the  strong  Govern- 
ment" is  paralyzed,  and  the  chief  (home)  officer  of  Her  Majesty  is,  as  you  well 
know,  instead  of  being  engaged  in  the  legitimate  duties  of  his  office,  by  preparing 
to  redress  these  national  crimes,  and  by  devising  a  cure  for  all  these  national 
woes, engaged  in  daily  consultations  with  prison  inspectors — devising  the  speediest 
method  of  depriving  men  and  women  of  their  reason  in  "model"  prisons — con- 
triving how  to  deprive  them  of  their  hvf  remaining  comforts,  and  to  torture  the 
unfortunate  inmates  of  debtors'  jails  ; — he  is  preparing  the  "  rules  and  regula- 
tions," which  his  new  and  unconstitutional  office  of  Prison  Keeper  requires  him 
to  invent,  but  which  he  has  not  courage  to  enforce  on  his  own  responsibility  ;  and 
he  is  waiting  to  occupy  the  time  of  Parliament,  and  to  obtain  its  sanction,  for 
measures  which  are  disgraceful  to  the  nation  and  the  age,  and  some  which  are 
contrary  to  its  own  edicts. 

These  prison  matters  have,  for  centuries,  been  entrusted  io  the  Judges  of  the 
land,  who  wisely  ordered  and  regulated  them  as  the  protectors  of  the  unfor- 
tunate. They  are  now,  however,  arrested  from  the  hands  of  the  dignified  and 
conscientious  Judges,  in  order  to  be  placed  under  the  less  careful  and  less  con- 
scientious control  of  a  political  officer.  Thus  have  you  encumbered  yourself,  at 
this  most  important  national  epoch,  with  duties  which  are  derogatory  to  your  office 
as  a  political  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

It  is  a  fact.  Sir, — you  know  that  it  is  true, — while  so  many  matters  of 
immense  national  importance  (upon  the  decision  of  which  the  security  or  fall  of 
the  empire  depends)  demand  your  most  solemn  and  grave  attention,  you  are 
neglecting  your  duty  to  the  Queen  and  the  nation — you  are  (after  having  been 
instructed  by  me,  through  your  Prison  Inspector)  wasting  your  time  in  consulting 
with  bug-destroyers  as  to  the  best  method  of  killing  those  vermin,  and  are 
racking  your  brain  to  discover  the  best  mode  of  torturing  poor  debtors,  by  inde- 
cent, revolting,  and  unmanly  regulations.  Whilst  your  duties  demand  your 
closest  attention  to  the  nation's  most  intricate  affairs,  you  are  actually  examining 
bricklayers'  estimates  of  some  10/.,  15/.,  20/.,  or  30/.,  and  are  gravely  balancing 
the  question,  Shall  the  bakehouse  in  the  Queen's  Prison  be  removed  or  remain  ? 
Truly  England  is  in  a  pitiable  plight ! 

You  know,  that  gloomy,  revolting,  and  ridiculous  as  is  this  picture,  it  is,  in 
every  line,  correct. Why  do  I  thus  earnestly  call  your  attention  to  these  facts  ? 

The  case  of  Crookes,  the  poor  boy  who  is  imprisoned,  because,  being  en- 
couraged by  the  Church  of  England  to  do  so,  he  dared  to  ask  a  Christian,  in 
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God's  name,  for  a  bit  of  bread,  forced  me  to  the  contemplation  of  tbose  laws 
which  have  robbed  him  of  his  right  of  relief,  and  then  denied  to  him  the  privilege 
of  begging !  In  pursuing  that  subject,  I  was  compelled  to  discover  that  the  great 

robbery  had  proceeded,  not  from  the  law-breakers,  but  the  law-makers. Then, 

my  residence  here  having  furnished  me  with  the  daily  exhibition  of  your  assiduity 
in  prison  contrivances  for  torture,  indecency,  and  degradation,  and  the  fact  coming 
under  my  own  knowledge,  by  means  of  your  messenger  the  Prison  Inspector,  of 
your  anxiety  to  learn  the  art  of  killing  bugs,  wondering  to  see  a  Secretary  of 
State  thus  employed, Hooked  over  the  prison-walls, and, discovering  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  people,  and  the  dangerous  predicament  in  which  "  the  strong 
Government"  is  placed,  I  resolved  to  prove  my  friendship  to  you  by  endeavouring 
to  awaken  you  out  of  yonr  mesmeric  slumber,  and  then  find  you  other  and  more 
useful  employment  than  new  contrivances  to  annoy  poor,  unfortunate  men  and 
women,  who  would  be  loyal,  if  your  acts  would  permit  them. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  require  you  to  lay  aside  that  supercilious  air  which  gives  so  much 
offence  to  many  of  your  parliamentary  supporters.  I  demand  your  solemn  attention 
to  y«ur  victim,  who  is  really  better  acquainted  with  the  "  State  of  the  country'* 
question'than  yourself.  Read  over  your  official  oath,  and  keep  it,  by  restoring  to 
us  our  constitutional  rights,  by  releasing  us  from  your  keeping,  by  relieving  your- 
self of  prison  connexion,  and  restoring  us  to  the  protection  of  the  Judges.  This 
your  solemn  oath  requires.  Then,  Sir,  betake  yourself  to  the  legitimate.  Consti- 
tutional, and  now  onerous  duties  of  your  office,  resolving  fairly  and  honestly  to 
grapple  with  the  great  State  question  of  regulating  production  and  consumption 
by  such  rules  as  will  convey  to  every  Englishman  his  just  portion  of  that  super- 
abundant stock  which,  in  the  absence  of  just  regulation,  benumbs  where  it  might 
invigorate — impoverishes  whom  it  ought  to  enrich — and  starves  those  whom  it  is 
intended  to  feed. 

That  is  your  duty,  not  mine.  If  any  man  has  work  enough  on  his  hands,  you 
have.  Let  the  Judges  regulate  the  prisons,  whilst  you  regulate  the  production 
and  consumption  of  the  empire. 

On  my  own  account,  I  rather  rejoice  (personal  annoyances  always  excepted) 
that  you  are  the  Keeper  of  this  prison.  It  is  my  duty  to  keep  my  eye  on  the 
motions  of  my  Keeper.  Depend  upon  it,  I  will  be  a  close  observer,  and  a  faithful 
chronicler. 

One  hint  more,  and  I  have  done.  If  "  the  strong  Government"  will  not  resist 
the  machinations  of  the  Leaguers,  there  is  a  spirit  now  (just  now)  moving  in 
the  soundest  minds  of  England,  which  will  soon  convince  you  that  dissent  and 
treason  have  not  overrun  England,  although  they  may  have  intimidated  or  de- 
luded "  the  *^row^  Government."  T\\q  feelers  whom  Sir  Robert  Peel  sent  amongst 
the  agriculturists,  have  stung  where  they  were  intended  to  inoculate.  Now,  the 
recreant  expectants  are  obliged  to  swallow  their  own  virus.  It  wont  do,  Sir 
Robert — it  will  not  do,  Sir  James.     Verbum  sat.     You  understand  me.  Sir. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S.— Mislaid  "Rent-Roll"  next  week,  if  possible.— R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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The  Queen's  Piison. 

To  THE  RioHT   H«x.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P,,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — When  a  man  has  become  so  elevated  as  you  are,  he  is 
apt  to  be  dazzled  by  his  success,  and  to  persuade  himself,  that  that  course  which 
has  brought  him  to  such  elevation,  power,  and  rank,  must  have  been  right  and 
konourable.  If  the  age  were  not  corrupt,  there  might  be  ground  for  such  belief. 
At  present,  however,  it  is  a  truth  of  which  you  form  an  example,  ^I  am  speaking 
alone  of  your  public  character,)  that  a  man  may  find  his  way  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  State  by  paths  which  are  strewed  with  dishonour,  deception,  and 
political  juggling. 

Were  I  your  enemy  and  the  foe  of  my  country,  I  might  leave  you  to  indulge 
yourself  with  the  notion,  that  because  you  are  great  you  are  good — I  mighk 
sufifer  my  countrymen  to  imbibe  the  impression,  that  because  you  are  a  member 
of  a  Conservative  Government,  you  are,  consequently.  Conservative' of  the  Insti- 
tutions which  you  have  sworn  to  maintain.  In  either  case  I  should  be  guilty  of 
wrong. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  public  writer  to  handle  subjects  in  the  spirit  of  truth,  and, 
at  all  risks,  to  guard  against  leading  those  he  would  instruct  into  the  path  of 
error.  It  is  essentially  my  duty  to  you,  to  prevent  you,  if  that  be  possible,  from 
**  laying  the  flattering  unction  to  your  soul,"  that  you  have  succeeded  in  deluding 
those  whom  you  are  appointed  to  govern. 

I  am  not,  at  present,  about  to  trace  your  wanderings,  and  to  cull  from  your 
different  speeches  proofs  of  your  chameleon  propensity.  Those  exhibitions  of 
•your  craftiness  will  be  more  fully  disj)layed  in  future  numbers.  Just  now,  I  am 
anxious,  by  the  shortest  means,  to  remove  from  your  mind  that  self-delusion 
which  is  operating  to  your  own  great  detriment,  and  is  exhibited  in  your  habit 
^f  treating  those  of  your  party  who  are  your  equals  in  rank,  and  your  superiors 
in  political  consistency,  (those  very  men  by  whose  influence  in  their  different 
localities  you  have  been  raised  to  power,)  with  a  superciliousness  almost  amount- 
ing to  disdain. 

TJ*3  fact  that  such  respectable  and  influential  men  receive  your  insults  with- 
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out  retort,  is  calculated  to  induce  in  your  mind  a  conviction  that  they  have  an 
extremely  elevated  opinion  of  your  talents,  character,  and  principles,  and  that 
they  submit  to  your  incivility  from  reverence  to  your  worth. 

I  am  in  a  condition,  Sir,  to  endeavour  to  correct  this  self-delusion.  I  can 
assure  you,  that  the  only  motives  which  restrain  them  are  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Premier  found  himself  compelled  to  coalesce  with  yon, 
and  the  consequent  extraordinary  position  of  what  they  call  "  The  Party."  It 
Js  true,  that  nothing  would  gratify  them  so  much  as  your  removal  from  the  office 
•which  they  conceive  to  be  disgraced  by  your  tenure,  although,  at  present,  they 
fancy  themselves  not  strong  enough  to  get  rid  of  you. 

Think  not  that  you  are  not  known — think  not  that  your  character  is  not 
duly  appreciated  by  those  who,  being  the  dupes  of  Expediency,  now  support  you. 
The  following  facts  will,  I  hope,  serve  to  dispel  the  delusion  under  which  you 
may  now  be  labouring ;  at  all  events,  they  will  exhibit  to  the  nation  the  true 
public  character  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

I  was  talking  this  very  day  with  as  sound  a  Tory  as  ever  lived — with  one  who 
is  a  sincere  Christian  and  an  ardent  friend  to  the  Church  and  the  poor.  He  wa& 
expostulating  with  me  on  the  folly  of  hoping  to  convince  you  of  the  error  of  your 
ways.  That  friend  of  mine  was  the  intimate  associate  of  Wilberforce  and 
Canning. 

His  words  were:  "There  is  hope  of  a  man  who,  baving  seen  and  confessed  his 
faults,  embraces  truth — there  is  none  of  one  who,  having  been  in  error,  now  unites 
himself  with  those  who  were  always  his  opponents,  professing  all  the  while  that 
lie  has  not  changed  his  principles.  Sir  James  the  Reformer  was  as  democratic 
and  revolutionary  as  Thomas  Paine  himself — Sir  James  the  Conservative  professe* 
to  be  attached  to  the  Monarchical  and  Christian  Institutions  of  England — but  Sir 
James  the  Home  Secretary,  says,  ' I  am  not  changed.'"  My  friend  added, 
**  Your  labour  is  all  in  vain,  Mr.Oastler  ;  there  is  no  hope  of  Sir  James  Graham." 

Such  is  the  judgment  of  one  who  is  capable  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  of 
public  men — of  one  whose  talents  and  respectability  endeared  him  to  the  states- 
men Avhoni  I  have  named.  Such  is  also  the  opinion,  as  I  have  the  means  of 
knowing,  of  the  very  kernel  of  the  Conservative  party. 

Hear  another  anecdote  about  yourself.  You  are  often,  and  are  likely  to  be 
still  more  frequently,  the  subject  of  conversation  in  my  cell.  Yes,  Sir,  you  may 
exercise  your  tyranny  upon  me,  but  you  cannot  break  the  link  which  unites  me 
to  your  most  influential  supporters. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  (it  was  since  I  became  your  victim,)  a  dear  friend  of  mine, 
a  barrister  and  an  author,  said  to  me: — "  I  was  lately  in  conversation  with  Sir 

E. ."  [That  Baronet  is  more  eminent  for  his  writings  than  for  his  senatorial 

achievements.]  "  I  observed,  *  This  is  an  age  without  one  great  man.' — *  By  no 
means,'  answered  the  Baronet ;  '  we  have  owe  great  man.' — *  Who  is  he  V  I  in- 
quired.— 'Sir  James  Graham  ;  he  is  a  great  man,'  was  the  answer  of  my  friend. 
— I  was  amazed.  I  looked  astonished.  I  said,  *  Sir  James  Graham  !  He  a  great 
man!  You  are  joking,  Sir  E.' — *  No !  I  am  not  joking,'  in  a  very  serious 
tone,  was  the  reply. — '  Do  explain  yourself.  I  cannot  imagine  that  you  really 
believe  Sir  James  Graham  to  be  a  great  man.' — The  Baronet  continued :  *  I  have 
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seen  Sir  James  Graham  in  the  House  of  Commons,  night  after  night,  rise,  sur- 
rounded by  colleagues  whom  he  has  for  years  denounced  in  the  most  abusive 
language  which  the  forms  of  the  House  would  permit ;  I  have  heard  him  defend 
principles  and  measures  which,  for  many  years,  he  was  accustomed  to  oppose ;  I 
have  listened  to  him  while  he  has  denounced  every  measure  which  he  formerly 
supported  ;  I  have  heard  him  disprove  all  that  he  had  formerly  advocated,  and 
demonstrate  every  principle  as  right  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  refute  as 
wrong ;  in  fact,  I  have  heard  him  unsay  everything  which  he  had  previously  ad- 
vanced, and  contradict  all  that  he  had  formerly  asserted.' — '  True  enough,'  I  added ; 
*  but  surely  you  do  not  therefore  think  him  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  great 
man  V — '  Not  exactly  so,'  responded  the  M.P. ;  '  hear  me  out.  I  have  seen  and 
heard  all  this,  and,  in  a  full  House,  J  have  remarked,  that  Sir  James  Graham 
was,  while  thus  engaged,  the  only  member  without  a  blush — the  only  man  who 
did  not,  at  the  moment,  show  any  consciousness  of  shame  !  Hence  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying,  that  Sir  James  Graham  can  do  that  which  no  other  man  has 
done  or  can  do — ergo.  Sir  James  Graham  IS  A  GREAT  MAN.'  " 

The  foregoing  anecdotes  may  be  useful  to  you  —  I  intend  that  they 
should.  I  have  related  them,  to  correct  that  vanity  which,  I  am  told,  is,  since 
your  last  elevation,  so  excessive  and  so  revolting.  At  all  events,  they  will  rescue 
this  age  from  the  imputation  of  having  been  entirely  duped  by  yourself.  They 
will  live  when  you  and  I  are  gone,  being  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum,  where,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  the  Fleet  Papers  are  deposited. 

It  was  my  intention,  in  this  letter,  to  have  returned  to  the  examination  of  the 
notable  and  insane  scheme  of  immigration  which  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
resolved  to  work  out,  in  defiance  of  ray  remonstrance,  and  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
charges  with  being  "  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present  manufacturing  distress." 
Afterwards,  I  intended  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  unconstitutional  and 
un-Church-of-England  character  of  the  New  Poor  Law.s 

I  shall  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  thof^  subjects  in  subsequent  letters. 
At  present,  I  think  it  will  be  more  useful  to  give  you  a  copy  of  a  communicatioa 
which  I  received  from  a  Yorkshire  operative,  and  my  reply  to  his  letter. 

You  have  already  seen  how  the  Committee  of  Lancashire  operatives  and  my 
Huddersfield  friends  communicate  with  me,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  talk  with, 
them.  1  will  have  no  secrets.  You  shall  therefore  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  communications  which  pass  between  individual  working  men  and 
myself. 

I  have  resolved  to  publish  a  literal  copy  of  my  friend's  letter,  in  order  that 
the  Government  may  take  shame  to  itself  for  permitting  the  poor  to  remain  igno- 
rant even  of  the  rudiments  of  English  grammar.  Mark  what  nature  and  grace 
have  done  for  that  man,  and  blush  that  the  Government  have  neglected  to  provide 
for  his  instruction. 

The  writer  of  the  following  letter  is  a  fair  sample  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
northern  operatives — of  that  portion  of  the  working  classes  upon  whom  a  Conser- 
vative Government,  if  it  were  really  Conservative,  might  safely  rely  for  support. 

Mark  the  affection,  the  gratitude,  the  prudence,  the  sterling  patriotism,  the 
piety,  the  sound  common  sense,  the  strong  confidence  in  God,  of  that  man^  a&d 
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sfty,  Why  should  such  men  be  doomed  to  destitution  by  the  cruel  laws  of  a  Chris- 
tfan  country  ?  You  have  recently  witnessed  a  change  in  the  public  politics  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  change  from  Morpeth  and  Strickland  to  Wortley 
and  Denison  was  effected  by  such  men  as  Pounder.  Granted,  he  has  no  vote,  but 
in  Yorkshire  such  men  have  influence^  as  the  members  for  the  West  Riding  can 
tell. 

Before  I  give  you  the  letter,  permit  me  to  assure  you,  that  I  would  prefer 
tbat  document  and  such  like  to  the  parchment  which  gives  you  office:  they  confer 
a  more  enduring  honour — they  convey  a  sweeter  balm.  True,  they  are  not  so 
glittering,  but  they  are  emblems  of  an  influence  which  is  more  lasting.  To  know- 
that  I  live  in  the  hearts  of  such  raeu — that  I  enjoy  their  confidence  and  S}mpathy, 
and  am  remembered  in  their  prayers,  gives  me  a  comfort  and  a  power  which 
your  locks,  and  grates,  and  bars  cannot  destroy — a  power  whose  influence  will  be 
in  operation  when  you  and  I  shall  be  settling  our  accounts  in  another  world.  Yes, 
Sir,  there  is  a  bond  of  union  between  hundreds  of  thousands  and  myself,  which 
raises  me  above  all  the  vain  attempts  to  crush  me,  and  which  will  soon  force  your 
prison-tyranny  to  recoil  on  your  own  head. 

Read  the  letter  of  one  of  my  own  Yorkshire  lads: — 

"  Barron's  Bilciings,  Woodliouse,  Moorside,  Leeds,  Dec.  31st,  1842. 
"  To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  the  Queen's  Prison. 
"  Gh,  Sir,  how  happy  Should  I  be !  oh  !  how  happy  Should  I  be,  if  I  Could  but  see  you  anownce^ 
in  your  fleet  Papers,  that  your  Prison  Doors  was  about  to  fly  Opon.  I  have  long  Look't  for  it_ 
Maney  a  anshious  hour  have  roH'd  Ovor  ray  head,  Whaling  that  Event;  but,  alass !  to  this  Day  it 
as  not  Com'd.  But,  Sir,  My  fairth  is  Stronge,  that  that  time  is  not  fare  Distant.  My  failh,  Sir,  i» 
Sumthing  like  your  own — I  beleve  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Man  to  keep  you  one  Momant  Longer 
then  God  wills  it.  Oh,  no,  you  are  in  the  hands  of  him  who  says,  that  '  a  Sparrow  Caund  fall  to 
the  Ground  without  is  Notice.'  Oh,  no,  Sir;  he  who  has  taken  Sj  much  Care  of  you  while  you  was 
fighting  Our  Battles  and  Leading  us  on  in  Our  Conflicts  for  Justice  for  ourselfs,  and  Our  Wifs, 
and  our  Children,  will  not  Deseart  jou  know,  when  the  Iron  hand  of  Oppresion  has  lade  Old  of 
you,  with  an  intent  to  Scruch  your  just  jpd  holey  Princeables;  but  I  beleve,  that  through  the  Power 
and  Grace  of  God,  you  have  Naul'd  tnim  to  the  Bible,  and  as  Sush  they  Must  and  will  Prevail. 
The  Lord  astan  the  time. 

"  Sir,  has  a  'Subject'  who  Depley  loves  and  honers  is  'King,'  I  Cannot,  1  think,  at  a  more 
Sutable  time.  Express  My  «5raetetwed  to  him  then  the  Present,  for  favours  and  benefitts  Derived 
bj  him.  I  thank  yon,Sir,  for  your  fleet  Papers, which,  thank  God,  I  have  being  able  toGet  from  the 
first  No.  to  53rd  of  the  2nd  Vol.  I  have  Just  Recevcd  it.  My  Sonhasbaught  itforme,  thinking  that  I 
had  not  2  Pence  to  Get  it  with.  He  is  only  12  years  Old,  but  he  taks  Great  intrust  in  your  Name, 
and  your  little  fleeters,  as  you  Call  them.  I  have  3  Sons,  one  12,  another  10,  and  thee  other  7 
years;  and  I  tells  them,  that  I  intend  to  Leave  them  to  them,  to  Read  and  to  form  thyr  Spiretual 
and  Moral  Carictour  by.  Next  to  The  Bible,  for  I  Value  them  as  Such. 

"Sir,  I  Never  Saw  Such  Bauty  in  the  good  Provadanceof  God,  before  I  Read  your  thoughts,, 
as  I  have  Seen  Since.  Your  Imprisonment  has  Convinct  Me,  that  God  Dowse  Over  Rule  Every 
thing  for  good  ;  and  it  las  inabled  me,  for  this  Last  five  Months,  to  look  up  to  it  for  help. 

"  Sir,  in  this  week's  fleeter  you  have  tucht  the  Tender  Strings  of  My  heart — you  have  reminded* 
nie  of  a  Lovly  Daughter  that  I  Lost  2  months  Since — the  Only  Daughter  that  I  had.  The  last  week» 
When  you  Made  Menchion  of  the  Plants,  you  brought  tears  into  My  Eyes;  but  When  I  read  this 
Week's  to  My  Dear  Wife  and  famaly,  you  Caused  tears  to  Strical  Down  boulh  mine  and  My  Pooc 
Wife's  Cheeks  in  Raped  Succession. 

"  My  Dear  Wife  has  being  hill,  Confind  know  for  9  months,  and  I  have  being  hill  for  the  Space- 
of  3  months,  but  Keept  on  My  feet  uniill  a  month  since,  and  then  it  Masterd  me — so  you  may  see- 
tkat  I  have  had  My  Bitters ;  but '  behind  a  frowning  Provadance  he  hides  a  smilling  face.'     W» 
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have  the  Grace  of  God  in  our  hearts,  and  we  look  up  to  the  Strong  for  Strange,  and  he  Gives  us  it 
— 'as  our  Day  is,  so  is  our  Strange  also:'  he  is  Ever  farthfull  to  is  Promise.  Yes,  Sir,  'he  has 
Deliverd,  and  he  will  Deliver.' 

"  I  paid  12  years  into  Sick  Societys,  to  Provid  aganst  Sickness;  but  about  12  months  since  I 
fell  out  of  them,  through  Advercity,8oknowl  have  being  Left  totley  to  God's  Provadance  to  Pro- 
vid for  me;  and  he  as,  in  a  Wonderfull  Maner.  Soplid  my  Temprel  Wants.  Yes,  Sir,  to  ihyr 
Honner  be  it  spooken,  boath  My  Master  and  My  Overloaker  has  assisted  in  Soplying  My  Wants — 
(my  imployers  is  James  Browns  &  Co.,  Woodhouse  Lane) ;  and,  Sir,  from  Other  quarters,  that 
was  pregedist  aganst  me,  becouse  I  Hornerd  the  big  R.  O.,  thy  also  have  Sent  me  Presents; — but 
1  must  Stop,  for  it  only  wanls  10  Minets  to  12  o'CIock,  and  I  must  See  the  Old  year  Out  and  the 

New  one  in  on  my  Keens,  has  I  have  being  ust  to  do. 

Good  Morning,  Old  '  King' — a  happy  New  year  to  you;  also  to  your  Dear  Wife. 
1  ham  very  Glad  to  hear  that  She  Bears  up  So  well.  I  have  just  being  askin  God  to  Bless  you 
Boath — also  your  Dear  Daughter.  You  are  Not  forgot  in  our  Prayrs.  We  oft  Praye  for  you 
when  we  Pray  for  ourselfs,  for  it  is  all  that  a  Poar  Man  Can  Do  at  Present.  This  foringe  trade  as 
Breught  us  to  Rewen — it  has  Stript  our  house  of  all  its  Best  fuuelure.  5  years  Since,  we  had  2 
Chists  of  Drows,  and  thy  was  full ;  but  know  We  have  Only  one,  and  it  is  to  Large  know. — But  I 
ham  Incroehing  on  the  Sabbath,  So  I  will  try  to  Compose  Myself  to  Sleep.     So  good  Morning,  and 

God  Bless  you.  Amen. (Monday,  January  2nd,  1843.)  Sir,  I  have  just 

being  Reading  the  Prosidings  of  the  Burmingham  Confrance,  and  I  have  being  fosebley  Struck  with 
a  santance  of  Mr.  O'Connall's  in  is  Letter  to  Mr.  Sturge,  concerning  the  Totle  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  I  think,  Sir,  that  he  has  Let  the  Cat  out  of  the  Bagg.  He  is  only  coroherating  what  you 
have  furewanded  the  Landlords  of  Long  Since. 

"  I  beleve,  Sir,  thai  it  is  Gennarly  Conceved  by  the  Class  to  which  I  belong  (the  Labuaring 
Class),  that  you  are  dowing  a  Mighty  work  in  trying  to  Out  Sir  James  Graham.  He  is  Conceved 
by  the  Labearing  Classes  in  and  about  your  Native  Town,  to  be  the  Bigist  Tyrant  that  thy  have 
in  the  Presant  Day. 

"  Sir,  I  have  had  opportunalys  to  know  this — I  have  Mixt  up  very  much  amongst  them. 

"  You  Shuld  just  have  heard  a  flare-up  that  I  hard,  6  weeks  since,  on  one  of  our  Mackit  Days. 
It  was  on  a  Tusday,  at  the  Wheat  Sheaf  Inn,  Upper  head-Row,  Leeds.  It  was  in  the  Comarshal 
Room,  Weare,  on  a  Markit  Day,  is  Genaraly  feeld  with  farraars  and  Tradesmen,  but  on  that  Day 
theer  Appened  to  be  4  or  5  Working  Men.  Thearethy  was  agate,*  when  I  Whent  into  the  House. 
I  Ovor  heard  them,  whitest  I  was  Set  in  a  Nother  Room  Oppisit,  Make  use  of  your  Name.  Thinks 
I  to  Myself,  thire  is  Sumthin»  up  Concerning  my  Old  'Kingn,^  (Sir,  you  Must  know  that  I  liame 
Calld,  Nick  Named  '  Old  Oastler'  in  sume  quarters,  and  I  Count  it  no  small  Honnour  to  be  calld 
as  such.)  So,  in  I  whent,  and  a  fine  kick-up  thire  was,  amongst  Surae  Wiggs  that  was  theare  (you 
may  sopose  that  thy  would  not  speek  very  kind  of  you)  and  sume  farmars,  along  with  sume  of  your 
faithfull  Boys.  The  farmars  Gennarly  Soported  your  Boys  in  the  Conflict,  while,  at  Last,  the 
Wiggs  Retreated  in  sumthing  Like  the  Same  Manner  as  thy  did,  when  whe  Stromed  'The  Invin- 
cabl'  in  the  white  Cloth  Hall  yeard. 

"  I  daire  say  that  you  will  not  soon  forget  that  Day,  for  I  shall  not.  I  hoft  think  about  it.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  Day,  and  hundreds  more  of  your  Lads  will  remember  hit.  I  always  look  at 
it  with  Pleacher.  I  have  oft  wonderd,  in  My  own  Mind,  and  I  have  being  asked  also.  What  you 
have  Down  with  your  emblem  of  Victuary  of  that  Day  ?  I  Daire  Say,  I  uead  not  remind  you,  that 
I  allewd  to  your  Rent  Court. — [Coat.] 

"On  that  day,  I  remember.  When  you  Gut  up  to  the  White  Swann,you  Spook  out  of  the  upper 
Room  W  indow,  and  Sead,  that  this  Cort  you  Would  Keep,  and  it  Should  be  hong  up  in  your  room  at 
your  Lovly  Fixby,  as  you  Call  it ;  but  you  was  not  aware  that  the  all  Wise  God  ad  Other  work  for 
you  to  Do,  and  that  in  a  Cell,  in  &  Prison!  Oh,  no!  'God  MovesinaMisteiress  Way.  his  Wanders 
to  Preform ;  he  Plants  his  footsteps  in  the  Sea,  and  rids  upon  the  Storm.'  I  remember  that  yau 
have  recorded  that  Event  in  your  fleet  Papers. 

"  Nore  have  I  Ever  Regreted  our  Jurnay  to  York,  though  I  had  to  take  frinch  leere  to  go 
ihear,  for  My  then  Master  would  not  Premet  Eney  to  go.    But  2  of  us  Did  Go  after  we  had  Down 

•  This  word  is  pure  Yorkshire.     It  means,  being  engaged  in  the  act  of  doing  anything. — R.O. 
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our  Wark  at  night.  It  rand  before  we  set  of,  and  all  ihe  way  ;  but  it  Did  not  Matter— Our  Couse 
was  our  own.  Was  it  not  a  Slormey  time?  I  know  what  jou  will  say— 'That'it  was.  but  it  Proved 
what  my  Yorkshire  Lads  was  made  of.'  Yes,  Sir,  and  Yorkshire  Blood  is  still  wearm  on  that 
Subject,  and  on  the  acussed  New  Poor  Law  also. 

"The  Corn  Law  Leugue,  you  downt  heare  teil  of  your  Yorkshire  'Subjects'  Soporting  them 
ia  thyr  Nefaires  Plans.  Oh,  no !  thy  have  Got  lo  Wise  for  them.  Thy  see  through  it.  Thy  know 
What  the  End  will  be.  Thy  know  that  before  we  had  so  much  forirge  Competion,  we  had  sume 
use  for  our  Gantres,*  to  Put  a  Barrel  of  Beer  on,  and  our  flour  Bings  and  tubs  to  put  flour  into. 
Our  Farthers  had  sum  use  for  Crowks,  Nald  to  the  Bawks,t  to  Hing  a  Good  fat  Pig  up  at  this 
time  of  the  yeare.  But  we  know  that  we  have  being  Robbed  of  our  Wages,  and  by  these  who 
Profeses  to  be  our  frinds,  just  now.  But  you  may  Depend  upon  it,  that  thy  must  be  wiser  then 
Scerpants,  if  they  intend  to  Cockes  us  to  assist  them. 

"  We  Whant,  Sir,  sumthing  more  Lasting — surathing  that  will  Do  us  good  ;  and  we  knoW  that 
that  will  not.  We  whant  our  home  Markits  encourging,  and  a  Ten  Hour  Bill  Passing,  and  we 
whant  Prefechion  to  Labour.  We  whant  Boards  of  Trade  Establishing  in  all  our  Manufactring 
Towns,  formed  of  Equal  Numbers  of  Masters  and  Men.  We  whant  the  New  Poor  Law  abolish- 
ing.    We  whant  Home  Colonisation  Establishing. 

"  Then  we  Could  stand  On  ion  Hill  and  Gase, 
a  Prospect  bright  of  Better  Days, 
When  Masters  with  thyr  Men  unite, 
And  Labour  Clame  its  Due  requite. 

"  Sir,  you  hare  plased  me,  and  I  beleve  thousands  More  of  your  Yorksjiire  Boys,  very  much, 
in  Giving  us  Such  a  good  account  of  1/ our  dere  Pason  and  our  friend.  1  Can  Say,  that  when  Ever 
he  has  Cumed  to  Leeds  or  near  it,  he  always  has  had  Cramd  Churchis.  Bless  the  Man !  he  once 
Came  to  Sant  James  Church,  and  he  Preached  out  of  Jeremeah.  Is  Tixt  was,  as  fare  as  I  Can  recol- 
lect, this — 'Thy  heal  the  Daughters  of  My  Peaple  but  Slitley,  and  Cry,  Peace,  Peace,  when  thear 
was  No  Peace,'  I  Downt  say  that  I  ham  quit  Correct,  but  it  was  a  faithfull  Sirmon,  and  it  Proved 
So  to  my  Soul.     God  Bless  him  at  Burmingham.     I  beleve  he  dows  bless  him. 

"Always,  when  I  see  his  name,  I  think  of  our  Meeting  at  Wibsey  Moor.  Oh!  Sir,  was  not  that 
aGloarious  Site?  It  showd  the  Vallur  of  jour  West  Contrey  Lads.  Nether  Thonder,  Lighting, 
nore  thepitless  Storms  Could  Stop  them  from  being  thire,  nore  Make  them  go  away,  when  they  Gat 
thire,  before  the  Meeting  was  Over.  Captin  Wood,  of  Sandel.Sed  to  me  and  a  lot  more,  after  the 
Meeting  was  Over,  when  we  was  Cuming  away,  that  '  he  Never  Saw  a  Lot  of  Braver  Fellows  in 
the  whole  Cose  of  is  Life.' 

"  Sir,  their  was  one  thing  that  I  will  Menchion  to  you  More,  and  thin  I  See  1  must  Close.  I 
ham  afrad  that  I  shall  have  Occuepied  to  much  of  your  Vualuebel  time;  but  you  must  Excouse 
ine,  for  'out  of  the  fulliness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  Speekelh  ;'  and  you  must  also  Excouse  all  My 
Blonders,  for  all  the  Schooling  that  I  have  bing  able  to  Get  was  on  the  Sabbath  Day.  We  Whant 
a  good  Nashainly  Edecation,  and  time  to  attend  to  it — that's  the  Point.  But  I  was  Going  to 
Menchion  one  thing  More,  and  it  is  about  your  good  Pason  Bull.  When  he  Came  from  the  Meet- 
ing on  that  Day — I  mene  Wibsey  Moor  Meeting — Our  Band  (the  Leeds  Band),  along  with  about 
30  Boys  and  Gurls  that  had  Com  from  Leeds  to  the  Meeting,  with  all  our  scarlerd  troops,  Mr. 
Bull  Came  with  us,  and  Lead  us  to  his  House,  and  Desired  the  Band  lo  Play  theNashenal  Airs, 
and  thy  Complyd,  as  you  may  Sopose ;  and  wile  thy  was  Dowing  that,  he  was  in  the  house,  Geling 
all  the  Bread,  and  Meat,  and  Sheese,  and  Beer  that  he  Could.  He.  along  with  the  Survants.  was 
hard  at  work.  He  Cut  it  and  Karved  it  with  Great  joy,  and  dispersed  it,  as  well  as  he  Could,  to 
hall,  bouth  Men,  Boys,  and  Gurls,  at  the  outside.  And  then  he  Mounted,  like  a  young  hart,  upon 
one  of  the  out  Bildings,  and  Counted  the  Boys  and  Gurls,  and  Gave  us  sume  Money,  lo  bye  them 
sume  more  Bread  and  Schees  as  we  whenton  our  way  home.  He  was,  I  beleve,  whet  to  the  Skin, 
the  Same  as  us.     I  beleve  that  Curcumstance  is  recorded  in  Heaviu! 

"  God  bless  you,  good  by;  and  I  remane 

'•  Your  faithfull '  Subject,'  till  Death, 

" ROBERT  POUNDER. 

*  Wood  frames  on  which  barrels  are  placed. — R.O.  +  Beams. — R.O. 
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"  P.S. — I  ought  just  to  Say.  that,  as  you  are  aware,  we  have  aExter  Lot  of  Solgers  in  Leedsi 
to,  as  thy  say,  Keep  us  Down  ;  but  ihire  Never  was  Eney  nead  for  them.   Thy  are  the  32nd  Rege- 
ment;  and  of  Late  thy  have  Kickt  up  so  much  Distobance,  in  Drowing  thyr  Burnits  at  peaple,  and 
with  the  Blue  Cort  Centre,  boathin  Leeds  and  Bradford,  that  the  peaple  areCompIeatlySlavld  of 
them. 

"  The  offeeces  is  Compeld  to  send  out  Pickets  of  4  men  and  a  Corprel.  to  keep  them  at  Peace, 
and  iheer  thy  are  Marching  in  the  Middle  of  the  Streets  with  thjr  firelocks. 

"  Our  Gentlemen  is  Going  to  Spend  betwixt  30,000  and  40,000  Pounds,  in  Biiding  for  us  Poor 
Peaple  A  New  House  of  Correction  in  Leeds.  We  shall  have  it  to  Pay  for,  I  sopose.  But  if  thy 
would  Let  that  Snme  be  Spent  in  perchising  Sume  Land  for  the  Poar  to  Coltevaite  for  thyr  owa 
and  familys  use,  it  would  do  the  Countrey  more  Scearvice.  Farewell,  for  the  Present. — R.  Pounder. 
You  must  Excouse  the  Paper,  for  I  have  had  it  to  Beg." 

Do  you  mark  that  man's  devoted  attachment  to  his  "  Old  King."  My  poverty, 
defamation,  persecution,  and  imprisonment,  do  but  increase  his  love.  He  is  only 
one  of  many  thousands.  How  different  is  your  case  and  mine!  You,  in  wealth, 
prosperity,  and  power,  are  distrusted  by  the  men  who  sit  with  you  in  counsel — 
you  are  despised  by  the  very  sycophants  who  fawn  on  you.  I  am, in  poverty,  adver- 
sity, and  prison,  beloved  and  honoured  by  the  soundest-hearted  men  in  England — 
by  those  very  men  who,  when  the  tug  shall  come,  as  come  it  must,  will  be  the  sure 
bulwark  of  our  dear-bought  institutions. 

Pounder  will  read  my  answer  with  aright  Yorkshire  zest. 

"The  Queen's  Prison,  January  8,  1843. 
"  To  Mr.  Robbrt  Poundeb,  Woodhoube  Moor,  nb&r  Leeds. 

"  My  doar  Lad, — Your  letter  has  conveyed  to  my  mind  much  comfort.  I  rejoice,  that  though 
we  are  separated  by  many  miles  and  by  prisofl-walls,  I  am  not  forgotten  ;  and  that  those  'just  and 
lioly  principles'  which  I  have  taught,  through  so  much  suffering,  to  my  own  Yorkshire  lads,  still  live 
in  your  heart,  animate  your  soul,  and  are  evinced  in  your  conduct. 

"I  am  delighted  that  the  remembrance  of  those  glorious  fields  on  which  we  have  gained  so 
many  conquests  is  still  alive  in  your  breast.  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  lad — 'we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint 
not.'  We  have  taught  one  Government  the  power  of  Constitutional  and  Christian  truth,  we  must 
flow  teach  their  successors.  We  must  prove  to  these  latter,  that  they  cannot  delude  us  by  a  name — 
they  cannot  pretend  '  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution,'  and  follow  in  the  bewildering  mazes 
of  Liberalism,  without  a  reproof  from  Yorkshire. 

"  Supported  by  such  men  as  yourself,  I  am  sure  of  victory,  even  against  this  '■strong  Govern- 
ment,' of  whom  we  hoped  so  much. 

"  But  to  your  letter.  You  are  right,  my  friend — man  has  no  power  to  keep  me  here  longer  than 
God  wills.  It  was  needful  that  I,  who  had  so  long  warred  against  oppression,  should,  in  my  own 
person,  feel  its  sting — that  I,  who  had  so  steadily  resisted  the  infidel  spirit  of  the  age,  should  be 
driven  where  I  might  mark  its  cruel  effects  upon  its  miserable  victims.  Had  I  not  been  sent  to  a 
<lebtors'  jail,  I  could  not  even  have  guessed  by  whom  it  was  tenanted.  It  is  not  members  of  your 
'order' who  throng  these  prisons — they  are  tenanted  by  the  mw/mcA-j/ members  of  the  middle  and 
the  higher  ranks — by  clergymen,  noblemen,  barristers,  naval  and  military  officers,  authors,  men  of 
all  the  liberal  professions,  bankers,  merchants,  and  shopkeepers,  who  have  been  swept  away  by 
that  process  which  drives  j/our  'order'  into  workhouses  and  felons'  prisons.  It  is  by  such  persons, 
their  widows  and  orphans,  that  debtors'  prisons  are  principally  tenanted.  Be  sure  I  am  learning 
useful  lessons  all  the  while  I  am  here.  Fear  not, — my  principles  will  outlive  this  persecution — they 
«re,  as  you  pointedly  observe,  *  nailed  to  the  Bible.' 

"  I  am  glad,  that  while  I  have  been  here,  the  little  weekly  papers  which  I  have  published  have 
been  read  with  deep  interest  by  yourself,  your  wife,  and  your  children.  How  often,  when  I  am 
penning  them,  do  1  feel  that  a  chord  will  be  struck  in  Yorkshire  which  will  vibrate  in  many  heartsi. 
I  will  endeavour,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  continue  them  in  such  a  spirit  as  to  make  them 
worthy  of  the  high  value  you  set  upon  them.  That  little  fellow  of  12  years,  who,  knowing  his 
father's  poverty  and  'loyalty,'  spent  his  two-pence  in  the  purchase  of  a  Fleet  Paper,  will  not,  I 
iope,  when  he  grows  older,  regret  that  purchase.     God  bless  the  lad. 
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"  I  rejoice  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  that  yon  have,  by  the  perusal  of  my  letters,  been  instructed 
and  encouraged,  in  any  measure,  to  cast  your  care  upon  God^to  rely,  in  adversity,  on  Him ;  and 
that  some  of  the  incidents  related  therein  have  found  their  way  to,  and  met  with  a  responsive  tear 
from  your  heart.  Christians  are  not  forbidden  to  weep.  We  are  commanded  not  to  repine — 
never  to  despair. 

"That  what  I  have  written  in  reference  to  a  departed  young  friend,  so  lovely,  and  so  beloved, 
shoud  have  called  forth  a  father's  tears  of  fond  remembrance  for  one  but  lately  transplanted  from 
your  own  little  garden  (o  that  expansive  and  glorious  paradise  of  God,  is  no  wonder.  The  heart 
speaks  all  languages — neither  distance  nor  difference  of  station  can  misinterpret  its  breathings. 
It;is  all  one  in  the  prisoner's  cell,  the  labourer's  cottage,  or  the  Queen's  palace.  It  is  only  to  be 
eradicated  by  that  chilly,  stony,  unnatural,  and  unchristian  spirit  of  Infidelity,  which  pervades  all 
ranks  professing  Liberalism,  and  teaches  them  to  scorn  the  tenderest  emotions  of  the  human  heart 
— the  most  benign  influences  of  our  Holy  Religion. 

"  It  is  refreshing  to  know,  that  although,  in  God's  good  providence,  you  and  your  dear,  wife  havt 
been  laid  upon  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  have,  by  no  fault  of  your  own,  been  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  your  industry  and  forethought,  still  He  has  raised  up  friends  for  you  in  the  time  of  need.  It  is 
alike  creditable  to  yourself,  your  employer,  and  his  overlooker,  that  they  should  provide  the  means 
of  support  for  you  in  your  affliction. 

"  To  me,  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  know,  that  one  with  whom,  in  my  boyhood,  I  was  most 
intimate — from  whom,  in  my  youth,  I  have  received  funds  to  help  and  comfort  the  poor,  should  now 
be  providing  for  one  of  my  own  boys  in  the  hour  of  his  need.  I  allude  to  James  Brown,  your 
employer. 

"The  fact  that  some  'who  were  prejudiced  against  you  because  you  honoured  me,  have  also 
sent  you  presents,'  proves  that  your  excellent  character  overcame  those  '  prejudices,'  which  could 
never  have  existed  had  such  men  known  my  principles.  How  many  good  men  suffer  themselves 
to  be  blinded  by  prejudice.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  know,  as  I  do,  that  their  number  is  daily 
decreasing. 

"The  scene  in  your  cottage  at  12  o'clock  on  the  last  night  in  the  year,  was  moving  and  edifying. 
I  could  not  help  ejaculating, — 'Thank  God  that  we  are  remembered  by  such  a  family,  at  such  a 
moment.'  I  received  more  strength  from  the  knowledge  of  that  fact,  than  any  human  power  could 
impart. 

"  Ten  thousand  thanks  to  you,  your  dear  wife,  and  your  affectionate  children,  for  your  good 
wishes  and  your  prayers  for  me  and  mine— for  the  first  fruits  of  this  year,  breathed  up  to  Heaven  on 
our  behalf. 

"  You  say,  '  to  pray  for  us  is  all  that  you  can  do.'  What  more  can  we  wish  ?  To  know,  as  we  do, 
that  in  the  best  moments  of  so  many  thousands  of  the  favourites  of  Heaven  we  are  remembered,  is 
more  prized  by  us  than  if  we  possessed  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  Never  forget  us — we  need,  we 
ask,  we  must  have  your  prayers. 

"  Yes,  yes;  let  the  tens  of  thousands  of  the  cottagers  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  arm  me  with 
their  prayers,  and  be  sure  we  shall  bring  this  long-protracled  contest  to  a  successful  issue.  I  think 
that  I  never  was  so  full  of  hope  as  I  am  at  this  moment.    Your  letter  has  banished  every  doubt. 

"I  have  still  much  to  say  about  that  very  interesting  letter  of  yours.     Space  and  time  forbid 
that  I  should  add  more  at  present.     Next  week  you  shall  hear  from  me  again. 
"Commend  me  to  your  dear  wife  and  children,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Lad, 

"  I  am  your  sincere  friend  and  '  King,' 

"RICHARD  OASTLER." 
I  must  now.  Sir,  leave  you  to  cogitate.     I  have  no  space  for  more. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — It  will  be  evident  that  want  of  space  forbitls  the  insertion  of  "  Rent- 
Boll."— R.O. 

ERRATA. — "Vol.  3,  No.  1,  page  7,  line  28,  for  " mendacious,"  read  "mercenary."  In  last 
flimher,  page  1.5,  line  .5,  for  "  England's,"  read  "  Nature's."  LineG,  for  "or  fade,"  read  "or  may 
fade."     Line  28,  for  "  arrested,"  read  "  wrested." 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — You  are  the  State  Minister  whose  official  duty  requires 
him  to  watch  the  movements  of  those  who  aspire  to  lead  the  people.  It  is  your 
province  to  investigate  the  source  and  trace  out  the  object  of  every  attempt  at  a 
popular  movement.  If  you  fail  in  this  important  duty,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  you 
will  give  dangerous  advice  to  the  Queen. 

That  you  have  already  actually  done  so,  with  reference  to  the  late  outbreak, 
I  have  proved  in  the  Fleet  Papers.  Mayhap  you  laugh  at  my  interference  in 
such  matters  ;  I  shall,  however,  be  surprised,  if,  before  the  next  session  of  Par- 
liament is  closed,  it  is  not  demonstrated  that  the  rich  Leaguers,  not  the  poor 
Chartists,  ought  to  have  filled  our  prisons;  that  the  violent  invectives  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  if  on  any  occasion  they  could  be  justified,  should  have  been 
directed  against  the  former,  instead  of  against  the  latter. 

Leaving  these  questions  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  I  would,  at 
present,  (provided  you  can  spare  time  from  your  prison  engagements,)  implore   ■ 
your  most  serious  attention  to  subjects  of  which  you  ought  Mot<7  to  be  cognizant — 
to  matters  of  great  national  importance. 

Do  not  be  over-anxious  to  pry  into  the  methods  by  which  I  become  acquainted 
with  the  secrets  even  of  my  political  opponents.  Let  it  suffice  you  to  know,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  they  can  hide  their  machinations  from  all  the  numerous 
and  influential  friends  who  honour  me  with  their  confidence. 

I  have,  for  many  years,  cultivated   the   friendship  of  those,  who,  without' 
reference  to  party,  are  best  acquainted  with  the  condition,  the  hopes,  and  the 
fears  of  the  people,  of  every  rank  and  sect.     I  have  made  it  ray  business  always 
to  be  well-informed  on  the  real  state  of  the  country  ;  my  long  imprisonment  has 
not  lessened  the  opportunities  of  gaining  such  knowledge. 

You  ought  not  to  complain,  if,  while  being  at  large  yourself,  you  encumber 
yourself  with  prison  employments,  I,  being  in  prison,  relieve  its  dulness  by  acquir- 
ing really  useful  knowledge,  and  then  make  you  acquainted  with  the  result. 
My  communications  shall  be  sincere — MY  friends  never  deceive  me.     If  you 
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will  not  listeu,  there  are  those  in  "  the  House,"  not  very  far  from  you,  who  will. 
There  are  also  tens  of  thousands  outside  who  will  "  priek  their  ears"  to  catch  tke 
*'King's"  information.  How  I  obtain  the  intelligence,  THEY  have  ceased  to 
inquire.  THEY  know  that  I  never  suffer  myself  to  be  deceived,  and  that  having 
learnt  the  truth,  I  am  never  afraid  of  telling  it. 

So  much,  Sir,  by  way  of  introduction — now  to  the  point  in  question. 
You  remember,  that  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  long,  wearisome, 
and  frequent  were  the  debates  on  the  repeal,  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws; 
that  Villiers  and  Cobden,  Hume  and  Bfotherton,  O'Connell  and  Hindley,  with 
host  of  less  important  personages,  were  engaged,  night  after  night,  in  lulling 
honourable  members  to  sleep  with  the  soothing  strains  of  their  eloquence  in 
favour  of  low  wages  and  cheap  bread. 

You  cannot  have  forgotten  the  great  number  of  iroeE  -[tQXhwviS,  purporting 
to  be  from  the  people,  which  were  then  presented  to  Parliament,  praying  for  the 
repeal  of  those  laws  ;  nor  can  the  immense  number  of  names  which  were  appended 
thereto  have  escaped  your  recollection. 

The  untiring  efforts  which  were  made  to  "  agitate"  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  arouse  them  to  take  vengeance  on  the  landlords,  "  to  annihilate  the  aris- 
tocracy," and,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  own  condition,  to  take  part  in  that 
revolutionary  movement,  must  have  been  noticed  even  by  yourself. 

So  many  hungry  Dissenting  Ministers  could  not  have  howled  so  loudly  and 
so  fiercely  for  "  a  big  loaf" — so  many  bouncing  matrons  and  simpering  maidensr 
could  not  have  bawled  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  and  minced  with  so  much  coy- 
ness, for  "  cheap  bread,"  without  having  been  heard  even  in- the  Home  Office.*; 
Nor  ought  it  to  have  escaped  your  notice,  that,  after  all,  the  masses — the  hungry 
and  starving  masses,  remained  sullen,  inert,  and  motionless.  They  were  too  wise 
to  be  lured  into  the  Lteaguers'  trap. 

I  will  now  recall  these  facts  to  your  attention,  begging  you,  at  the  same 
time,  to  remember,  that  although  the  working  classes  had  the  wisdom  to  despise* 
the  efforts  of  the  Leaguers,  and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  blusterings,  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  seemed  either  to  be  won  over  by  their  sophistry,  or  alarmed  by  their 
menaces;  and,  availing  himself  of  the  drowsiness  of  his  supporters,  succeeded  in 
persuading  them,  that  where  there  was  so  much  sound,  there  must  be  some  cause'^ 
«f  alarm — where  so  much  smoke,  some  Jlre^  Then  followed  the  hop,  skip,  and 
jump  towards  Free  Trade,  by  the  Corn  Law  and  the  Tariff. 

The  subsequent  insurrection  you  cannot  have  forgotten  ;  its  origin  you  are- 
also  acquainted  with.  You  know  that  it  was  planned  by  the  Leaguers,  and' 
carried  on  by  their  funds.  You  also  know  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  you 
2iave  suffered  the  rich  and  guilty  authors  to  escape,  whilst  you  have  punished- 
"without  mercy,  aye,  with  vindictive  cruelty,  many  of  their  jDoor  deluded  dupes. 

So  much  you  know.  There  are  other  important  ma4;ters  of  which  you  are- 
not  cognizant.     You  shall  not  long  remain  ignorant. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  engaged  in  persuading  his  followers  t\\^i  something 
must  be  done  to  appease  the  Leaguers,  the  representatives  of  that  body  in  "  the- 
House,"  feeling  the  weakness  of  their  party  in  the  country,  were  constantly: 
airging  upon  their  constituents,  whom  they  met  in  the  lobby  and  its  purlieus, . 
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"  that  all  their  efforts  would  be  unavailing — that  neither  long  debates,  wearisome 
speeches,  raging  Dissenting  Ministers,  bawling  Matrons,  simpering  Misses,  no, 
nor  even  the  almost  interminable  list  of  names  attached  to  their  thousand  and 
one  petitions,  were  of  any  use,  unless  the  masses  could  he  induced  to  join  in  the 
movement,  and,  hy  their  numerous  assemblages  at  public  meetings,  prove  to  the 
aristocracy  that  they  really  were  in  earnest  in  this  demand  for  Free  Trade." 

Such  were  the  grumblings  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  of  the  League.  It 
was  of  no  use  reminding  them  of  the  immense  number  of  signatures  to  the  peti- 
tions, to  prove  that  the  people  were  united  on  /A?*  question.  **  Pooh,  pooh," 
exclaimed  they,  "  do  not  build  upon  them;  the  enemy  knows  how  they  have  been 
obtained  as  well  as  ourselves.     We  must  have  public  meetings,  or  we  shali, 

BB  BEATEN." 

I  need  not  remind  you,  Sir,  how  those  numerous  names  were  obtained  to  tlj& 
Anti-Corn-Law  petitions.  You  have  been  long  enough  amongst  the  Liberals  to 
■know  all  their  delusive  tricks  with  regard  to  petitions  and  signatures. 

Every  effort  was  made,  every  subterfuge  resorted  to,  in  order  to  arouse  t'he' 
masses  during  the  session,  but  they  would  not  move  ;  they  were  bent  on  "  the 
Charter" — nothing  less  would  satisfy  them.  "  The  Charter"  was  dreaded  "by 
none  so  much  as  by  the  Leaguers — "  To  give  their  slaves  votes  would  be  to 
destroy  their  own  monopoly."  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Solemn  councils  were 
held — many  plans  suggested. 

They  had  lingering  hopes,  notwithstanding  the  dogged  obstinacy  of  the  English 

•operatives,  who  had  rejected  the  proffered  services  of  O'Connell,  when  it  had 
been  expected  he  would  have  been  able  to  wheedle  himself  again  into  their  favour  (I 
allude  to  the  great  Leeds  Anti-Corn-Law  meeting,  in  Mr.  JMarshall's  huge  mill), 

— I  say,  the  Leaguers  still  fondly  clung  to  the  hope  that,  in  the  end,  they  could. 

■cajole  the  masses — induce  them  to  shake  off  O'Connor,  and  once  more  marshal 
themselves  under  the  "  moral  force"  banner  of  "  The  Death's  Head  and  Cross 

"Bones."  Itwas,  however,  they  well  knew,  of  no  use  to  attempt  another  <f?>eci?over- 

'  ture.  So,  in  this  new  move,  Daniel  was  very  prudently  kept  in  the  background,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  friend  Sturge  (who,  having  very  opportunely  just  declared  his 
conversion  to  Chartism,  under  another  name,')  should  take  the  lead  of  a  great 
national  movement,  avowedly  in  favour  of  Cosiplete  Suffrage,  which  was  the 
very  name  adopted  by  O'Connell  himself  for  Universal  Suffrage,  with  the 
express  purpose  of  breaking  up  the   old  Charter  union,  and  thus  displacing 

'O'Connor.      This  little  circumstance  exposed  the  cloven-foot,  and  led  to  the 

'  suspicion  "  that  Sturge  was,  whether  knowingly  or  not,  the  mere  puppet  of  the 
Leaguers,  employed  by  them  to  reinstate  O'Connell  at  the  head  of  tl;e  English 

•  operatives."  O'Connell's  letter  to  Sturge,  the  President  of  the  Birmingham  Par- 
liament, has  since  proved  that  that  suspicion  was  founded  in  truth. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  unlucky  than   the  adoption  by  Sturge  of 

'  O'Connell's  term,  "  Complete  Suffrage."  Under  it  O'Connell  had  previously 
endeavoured  to  rally  his  party  against  the  English  Chartists,  whom  he  had  endea- 
voured to  bully  into  submission — against  whom  he  had  levelled  every  abusive 
epithet  which  could  be  furnished  by  the  dames  of  Billingsgate.  As  the  leader  of  the 

iComplote  Suffrage  party,  he  had  poured  out  every  invective  against  the  Chartists. 
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The  Old  Irish  Gentleman  had,  however,  made  a  great  mistake — the  so  mucli 
reviled  Chartists  were  English,  not  Irish.  His  anathema  was  despised  by  the 
slandered  millions,  and  his  torrents  of  abuse  fell 

"Like  dew-drops  from  the  Lion's  mane." 
When  the  Twee^  Joseph  assayed  to  prove  the _^erce  Daniel's  armour,  it  was  unlikely 
that  victory  should  crown  his  efforts.     Fortune,  however,  in  the  onset,  seemed  to ' 
smile  on  him. 

The  Nottingham  election  was  eagerly  seized  upon  to  entrap  the  masses,  and 
to  afford  Sturge  the  opportunity,  after  kissing  O'Connor,  to  betray  him.  TherCy 
Sturge  said  little  about  Free  Trade — the  five  points  of  the  Charter  were  then  the 
constant  subjects  of  his  eulogy.  No  wonder  that  O'Connor  was  enamoured  of 
the  enthusiastic  Quaker. 

That  election  was  lost ;  there,  however,  O'Connor  and  Sturge  were  brought 
into  friendly  union — thus  one  great  point  was  gained.  It  also  succeeded  in 
deluding  the  Nottingham  masses,  and  thus  gave  promise  of  a  successful  general 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  Leaguers. 

These  two  points  having  been  secured,  the  Leaguers  were  in  high  spirits. 
True,  the  Nottingham  contest  had  drawn  largely  from  their  funds ;  but  having 
t^ucceeded  in  entangling  O'Connor  in  their  net,  they  hoped,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, to  be  able  to  strangle  him.  Having  made  a  lodgement  among  the  English 
jnasses,  they  expected  soon  to  secure  their  undivided  support,  and  thus  arm  the 
League  with  the  popular  influence  which  they  so  much  courted.  Thus  they 
«^easod  to  regret  the  lavish  expenses  of  that  contest,  and  entirely  congratulated 
themselves  on  their  success. 

Now,  all  their  cunning  was  employed,  all  their  efforts  were  used,  to  secure  the 
ground  they  had  gained.  "  O'Connor  must  be  got  rid  of,  the  people  must  be 
bewildered,  and,  in  that  mist,  O'Connell  reinstated  as  '  Counsel  of  the  English 
Working  Classes.' " 

O'Connor  is  as  offensive  to  the  Leaguers  as  the  Corn  Laws  themselves  ; — 
rather  than  acknowledge  him  as  a  leader,  they  would  retain  the  Corn  Laws,  with 
all  their  fancied  horrors.  O'Connell,  not  O'Connor,  is  the  "  man  of  their  choice.'* 

These  new  circumstances  required  another  solemn  consultation.    It  was  held. 

The  Leaguers -w eve.  aware  that  a  meeting  of  Chartist  delegates  was  advertised 
to  be  holden  in  Manchester  on  some  given  day  in  August  last.  They  knew  that 
O'Connor  had  pledged  himself  to  attend  that  meeting,  and  that  many  of  the 
Chartist  leaders  (the  five  composing  the  Executive  Council  among  the  rest)  would 
be  there.  They  therefore  resolved  to  induce  a  turn  out  among  their  work-people 
just  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Chartist  delegates  in  Manchester. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  wages  of  some  mills  should  be  lowered,  and  that  an 
universal  reduction  of  wages  (and  that  frequently)  should  be  threatened.  Three 
lowerings  before  Christmas  were  announced. 

Some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  Ashton  Chartists  were  engaged  by  the  Leaguers 
to  traverse  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  in  order  to  excite  the  minds  of  the  working 
classes  against  the  reduction  of  wages.  One  of  the  Leaguers  was  named  as  leader 
of  the  Ashton  "  turn-outs"  upon  Manchester. 

It  was  hoped,  by  these  means,  that  such  coiisternatioo  might  be  created  as 
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should  induce  Ministers  to  call  Parliament  together  in  a  fright,  and  instajitly 
repeal  the  Corn  Laws.  If  that  failed,  it  was  expected  that  the  Chartist  debgates 
would,  during  the  disturbances  intended  to  be  created,  place  themselves  in  such  a 
position  as  to  become  parties  to  the  insurrection,  and  thus,  at  all  events,  O'Con- 
nor and  his  most  influential  friends  would  be  got  rid  of  by  a  Government  prose- 
cution.    A  deeper,  a  more  daslardly  plot,  was  never  concocted. 

The  insurrection  did  fail.  O'Connor  and  his  friends  were  seized,  and,  for 
awhile,  the  i/fifl^'Mcr*  were  satisfied. 

The  Leaguers,  however,  soon  ascertained  that  it  was  not  possible  that 
O'Connor  and  his  friends  could  be  tried  without  the  exposure  of  their  own  guilt. 
They  knew  that  if  the  Chartist  delegates  were  guilty  of  sedition,  they  (the 
Leaguers)  had  been  guilty  of  treason.  This  they  knew  would  be  proved  on  the 
trial ;  so  by  some  means,  known  to  yourself  and  not  hidden  from  me,  the  trial  of 
O'Connor  and  the  Chartist  delegates  has  been  postponed.  It  was  now  expected, 
that  whenever  it  might  take  place,  even  if  found  guilty,  the  punishment  would 
only  be  nominal.  The  Leaguers  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  resort  to  other 
means  in  order  to  break  up  the  Chartist  body,  and  get  rid  of  Fearg^us  O'Connor. 

Friend  Sturge  was  again  put  in  requisition.  He  was  directed  to  call  a  Par- 
liament of  the  middle  and  working  classes,  to  be  assembled  in  Birmingham,  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  obtaining  Complete  Suffrage,  but  for  the  real  object  of 
betraying  O'Connor,  replacing  O'Connell,  carrying  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  reinstating  the  H%igs  in  office.  Lecturers  from  the  Chartist  ranks 
were  immediately  engaged,  at  very  high  salaries.  Their  object  was  to  prove  to 
the  Chartists  that  Complete  Suffrage  was  Universal  Suffrage — that  the  name  was 
only  changed  to  catch  the  middle  classes,  who  had  taken  offence  at  the  violence 
of  some  of  the  Chartists.  Whether  the  lecturers  intended  or  not,  the  result  of 
their  labours  was  a  great  disunion  and  bickering  amongst  the  Chartists.  Their 
leaders  were  accused  of  many  crimes  ;  and  just  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Complete  Suffrage  Parliament,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  Chartism  would 
die  by  the  hands  of  its  apostles.  The  Leaguers  ■were  delighted  with  that  disunion 
among  the  Chartists — they  impatiently  awaited  the  meeting  of  the  Sturgeite  Con- 
ference. 

Everything  was  arranged  to  secure  the  defeat  of  the  Chartists  in  that 
assembly.  A  list  of  the  obnoxious  members  was  drawn  up  by  Sturge  and  his 
Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  most  sincere  Chartists  before  the 
Conference  entered  upon  business.  Special  orders  wore  given  to  Sturge,  that "  if 
he  could  not  secure  the  rejection  of  those  members,  and  of  *  the  People's  Charter,* 
he  and  hie  party  must  instantly  separate  from  the  rest,  and  continue  the  move- 
ment on  their  own  account." 

It  was  also  arranged  by  the  Leaguers ^  that  O'Connell  should  join  the  Bir- 
mingham Parliament,  if  they  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Chartists. 

That  Parliament  met.  O'Connell,  in  a  letter  to  the  President,  expressed  his 
willingness  to  attend,  if  they  would  promise  to  be  civil.  It  ended  in  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  section  of  the  Leaguers — it  exhibited  to  the  working  classes 
the  implacable  tyranny,  the  unrivalled  duplicity  of  the  Complete  Suffrage  faction. 
Never  before  were  such  unreasonable,  such  unaccountable  propositions  made  to 
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a  (deliberative  assembly,  as  those  which  were  there  proposed  by  the  organs  of  the 
Leaguers.  One  of  them,  more  honest  than  the  rest,  let  out  the  Leaguers'  secret. 
"  We  want  to  get  rid  of  the  Chartist  leaders,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  Sturgeitos, 
pointing  directly  at  O'Connor. 

The  meeting  of  that  Parliament  served  to  demonstrate  to  the  masses  that  the 
Leaguers  and  the  Complete  Suffragists  are  all  one  and  the  same  party,  seemingly 
divided,  but  merely  so  to  enable  them  the  more  easily  to  betray  their  expected 

dupes,  the  working   classes  of  England. O'Connor  appears  to  have  gained, 

O'Conuell  to  have  lost,  by  this  expensive  exhibition  at  Birmingham. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  disappointment  which  was  felt  and  expressed  by  the 
Leaguers  at  the  deplorable  failure  t)f  their  friends  in  Birmingham. 

They  remembered  how  they  had  been  urged  by  their  parliamentary  leaders 
to  get  the  masses  excited  and  pressed  into  action  before  the  next  session  of  Par- 
liament— they  had  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  the  Nottingham  election,  the 
insurrection,  the  Complete  Suffrage  lectures,  and  the  Birmingham  Conference. 
Every  arrangement  was  made  to  hold  public  meetings,  under  the  auspices  of 
Daniel  O'Connell,  for  Complete  Suffrage  and  Cheap  Bread — O'Connor's  political 
coflin  was  made — O'Connell  was  engaged  to  officiate  at  his  funeral,  when  lo!  the 
sturdy  working  men  in  the  Sturgeite  Parliament,  without  hesitation  or  ceremony, 
dispelled  all  these  pleasing  visions  of  success,  and  forced  the  Leaguers  once  more 
to  fall  back  on  their  own  resources. 

Again  solemn  deliberation  was  resorted  to.     Now  for  the  kernel  of  my  nut. 

They  resolved,  for  the  present,  to  abandon  the  plan  of  public  meetings,  and 
get  their  petitions  signed  at  so  much  a  thousand  in  private,  as  before  ;  while,  by 
the  influence  of  a  popular  organ  in  the  press,  (aided  by  a  few  Chartist  lecturers,) 
Ihey  hope,  in  time,  to  remove  the  clouds  from  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  masses, 
and  thus  induce  them  at  length  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  O'Connell  and  the 
Leaguers. 

You  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Francis  Place.  You  know  that  when  you  were 
among  the  Whigs,  it  was  their  custom  to  apply  for  his  assistance  whenever  they 
wished  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  masses.  I  need  not  remind  you  on  how  many 
occasions  they  have  sought  his  aid.  The  last  time  that  his  services  were  brought 
into  requisition,  was  when  I  was  annoying  them  so  much  by  my  efforts  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  the  odious  and  accursed  New  Poor  Law. 

On  that  occasion  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the  Chartist  movement,  of 
which  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  afterwards  became  the  great  champion.  I  was 
expelled  from  my  home,  banished  and  imprisoned — the  Anti-New-Poor-Law 
agitation  was  checked  ;  and  the  masses,  finding  they  were  unable  to  change  the 
obnoxious  law,  very  naturally  sought  to  change  the  law-malcers — hence  the  agi- 
tation for  the  Charter.     Let  others  blame  the  working  classes,  I  cannot. 

Be  the  Chartist  movement  right  or  wrong,  it  has  succeeded  in  entirely  remov- 
ing the  masses  from  the  guidance  of  the  Whigs.  Well,  then,  the  Leaguers,  who, 
like  yourself,  are  really  Whigs  at  heart,  having  been  totally  routed  by  the 
Chartists  in  the  Birmingham  Parliament,  very  naturally  applied  to  their  old 
friend  Place,  and  consulted  with  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  regaining  the  favour 
of  the  masses. 
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In  ray  next  I  will  tell  you  about  the  advice  which  Mr.  Place  gave  to  the 
Leaguers,  the  consequent  grant  of  4,000/.  out  of  their  50,000/.  for  the  establish- 
raent  of  The  Sentinel,  to  put  down  The  Northern  Star,  and  thus  get  rid  of 
O'CoTinor,  and  the  whole  plan  resolved  upon  to  catch  the  masses.  I  have  skinned 
the  kernel,  you  may  eat  it  next  week. — My  remaining  space  must  be  devoted  to 
my  kind  friend  Pounder,  the  Leeds  operative. 

"  To  Mr.  Robert  Pounder,  Barron's  Buildings,  Woodhouse  Moorside,  near  Leeds. 

"  The  Queen's  Prison,  January  17,  1843. 

"My  dear  Lad, — That  letter  of  yours,  which  I  have  read  many  times,  and  ever  with  an  increased 
relish,  demands  still  more  attention  from  me  than  I  can  give  you  this  werk.  Often  have  I  exclaimed, 
on  reading  that  letter  and  similar  ones — 'How  melancholy,  that  the  governors  of  this,  so  called. 
Christian  country,  should  rob,  plunder,  and  cast  off  such  men  as  these — ihe  nation's  proudest  boast 
— the  country's  safest  prop!  That  as  an  excuse  for  doing  so,  men  should  be  employed  to  invent  and 
propagate  falsehood,  to  defame  those  who  were  condemned  unheard  !' 

"  The  fact  that  for  '  12  years  you  had  subscribed  to  sick  societies,  to  provide  for  the  time  of 
sickness,'  proves  that  you  have  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  the  authors  of  the  accursed  New 
Poor  Law,  who  charged  the  working  classes  with  improvidence,  and,  on  that  charge,  actually  robbed 
them  of  their  right  in  the  soil  of  England — a  right  which  is  as  sacred  as  that  of  Her  Majesty  to 
the  Crown — more  sacred  than  the  landlord's  to  his  rent. 

"It  is  impossible  to  read  your  interesting  letter  without  admiring  the  efficacy  of  Divine  Grace 
in  affording  you  and  your  dear  wife  support  in  such  sickness,  poverty,  and  suffering — sprinkling  so 
many  sweets  among  your  'bitters.* 

"Those  words  of  your  letter,  penned  under  suph  circumstances,  have  given  me  much  comfort. 
I  know  that  the  same  Hand  is  now  sustaining  thousands  of  my  poor  friends,  whom  impious  man  has 
cast  off.  I  will  repeat  your  words  for  the  good  of  others— poor  and  rich — governors  and  governed. 
—You  say, 

"  'We  have  the  grace  of  God  in  our  hearts,  and  we  look  up  to  (he  strong  for  strength,  and  He 
gives  us  it.  "As  our  clay  is.  so  is  our  strength,"  He  is  ever  faithful  to  his  promise.  Yes,  Sir, 
He  has  delivered  and  He  will  deliver.' 

"It  is  enough,  Pounder!  That  Arm  will  not  fail  you,  even  in  greater  extremities.  I  would 
rather  have  the  heart  under  such  sufferings  as  yours  to  indite  that  short  paragraph,  than  be 
the  graceless  owner  of  millions. 

"I  will  tell  you  an  anecdote.  It  will  serve  to  encourage  both  you  and  your  dear  wife.  It  is 
about  a  poor  woman  in  your  own  parish. 

"You  remember,  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  my  dear  'Knightsbridge 
Parson'  (how  many  excellent  Parsons  are  dear  to  me!)  asked  me  to  tell  an  anecdote  about  poor 
Grace  Wallis  ?     That  is  the  tale  I  am  now  about  to  tell.     May  God  bless  the  recital ! 

"  I  forget  the  year,  but  your  neighbour,  Joseph  Dickinson,  has  not,  for  he  has  all  the  papers  and 
memoranda  relating  to  it.  It  was  a  year  of  very  great  scarcity,  consequent  on  a  very  bad  and 
short  harvest — the  suffering  of  the  poor  %vas  extreme. 

"  He  (Joseph  Dickinson)  and  myself  (we  were  young  in  those  days,)  were  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing sick  people — we  were  on  the  Committee  of  'the  Strangers'  Friend  Society,  in  Leeds.'  The 
funds  of  that  most  excellent  institution  were  only  applicable  to  strangers.  In  our  perambulations 
amon"  the  poor,  v»e  found  many  cases  of  distress  belonging  to  Leeds — many,  who,  ignorant  of 
their  ri^-ht  to  relief,  would  rather  die  than  be  placed  on  the  parish  poor-book.  This  was  in  con- 
sequence, as  I  have  said,  of  their  ignorance. 

"  Such  io-norance  is,  however,  not  only  injurious  to  the  poor,  it  is  dangerous  to  the  State.  Sup- 
pose that  your  rich  and  kind  employer  should  be  reduced  to  poverty,  (which  God  avert,)  he 
would  have  as  clear  a  right  to  relief  as  he  now  has  to  his  rents,  the  interest  of  his  money,  or  the 
profits  of  his  trade.  God  has  granted  that  right  ;  it  is,  as  Judge  Blackstone  beautifully  expresses 
it  'interwoven  with  our  very  Constitution.'  It  is  vrritten, '  Cursed  is  he  that  removeth  his  neigh- 
bour's land-mark !' 

"My  friend  Joe  and  I  thought  thai  such  poor  people,  who  belonged  to  the  parish  of  Leeds,  ought 
to  be  relieved,  and  not  starved  to  death.  We  resolved  to  do  our  lest  for  them.    I  shall  never  forget 
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the  time  when  we  made  the  resolution.  We  prayed  that  God  would  direct  us,  and  bless  our  deter- 
mination. He  did  so — we  subscribed  a  trifle  each — arranged  for  the  supply  of  the  poor,  gratis, 
with  beef,  mutton,  and  potatoes;  and,  without  asking  assistance  from  any  one,  we  were  supplied 
with  funds  for  regular  relief  to  hundreds  of  poor  people  during  the  whole  winter.  Without  our 
solicitation,  many  hundreds  of  pounds  flowed  in,  from  the  spontaneous  bounty  of  those  who  heard 
of  our  labours — thousands  of  blessings  rest  on  the  givers. 

"  I  remember  your  kind  master,  and  many  of  his  family  connexions,  were  among  those  bene- 
factors to  the  poor. 

"  We  found  the  poor  most  patient,  most  grateful.  That  winter's  experience  taught  me  a  lesson 
which  I  shall  never  forget.     The  remembrance  of  it  is  balm  to  me  in  this  cell. 

"  But  to  my  tale — my  afi^ecting  and  edifying  tale,  about  poor  old  Grace  Wallis. 
"  Get  your  wife  and  children  all  around  you.     If  your  '  house'  will  hold  a  few  neighbours,  call 
them  in.   Shut  the  door — let  all  be  silent  save  the  reader.    Grace  Wallis  was  a  widow  indeed — she 
is  dead — hear  her  speak. 

*'  I  heard  that  a  poor  woman  was  starving,  in  a  small  cottage,  in  a  yard,  at  Honslet.  I  entered 
her  dwelling.     A  broken  table,  a  few  broken  chairs  and  pots,  were  all  the  furniture;  there  was  no 

fire;  it  was  a  very  cold  day;  I  saw  no  human  being. 

"  I  returned,  told  a  neighbour  what  I  had  seen,  and  that  the  poor  woman  was  not  in.  '  She  is 
upstairs.  Sir;  her  daughter  is  gone  out  to  beg  some  coals,  was  the  answer;'  adding,  '  I  will  show 
you  where  she  is.'  I  declined,  wishing  to  see  the  starving  creature  alone.  As  I  turned  towards  the 
door,  her  neighbour,  guessing  my  errand,  said,  '  I  fear  you  will  be  too  late.  Sir,  she  is  at  the  last 
gasp.     It  is  many  a  day  since  she  tasted  anything  but  tea.     We  gather  her  tea-leaves,  when  we 

can  get  them — poor  thing,  we  can  do  no  more.' 

"At  the  further  end  of  the  cottage,  I  observed  a  broken  ladder.  I  made  towards  it.  When 
I  had  mounted  the  second  step,  I  heard  a  solemn  sound — the  voice  apparently  of  a  dying  woman. 
I  was  still  and  listening. 

"  In  a  tone  such  as  I  never  heard  before,  the  following  words  escaped  her  lips — I  shall  never  for- 
get them  :  '  I  thank  thee,  Heavenly  Father,  for  shortening  the  time — I  bless  thee  Jesus,  my  Saviour, 
for  sending  '  pination' to  hasten  thy  chariot-wheels.     Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly!'     The  ac- 
cent was  broken,  but  the  words  were  distinct.     I  stood  almost  unconscious  that  I  was  upon  earih, 
'*  At  length  I  silently  mounted  the  ladder,  and,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  reached  the  spot 

where  the  precious  woman  was  lying. 

"The  loft  was  without  window — the  only  light  came  through  the  aperture  made  for  the  ladder 
in  the  floor,  and  the  crevices  between  the  slates.  There  was  no  fire — no  furniture.  The  bed  was 
aheap  of  rags  formed  into  a  mattress,  with  a  quantity  of  them  over  her  body.  There  Grace  Wallis 
Jav — there,  unperceived,  I  stood.     Her  eyes  were  closed — her  hands  were  clasped — her  lips  moved. 

I  feared  to  disturb  her.     I  knew  not  if  she  were  dying — I  thought  she  was  praying. 

"At  length,  I  said,  'Good  woman,  you  are  very  poorly.'  My  voice  startled  her — she  opened 
her  eyes — they  seemed  to  be  glazed  by  death.  She  said, '  Who  are  you  2  Don't  disturb  me — I'm 
going — Jesus  is  coming  for  me.' 

"  I  poured  a  little  wine  and  wafer  into  a  dessert-spoon,  and.  kneeling  down,  applied  it  to  her 
parched  and  withered  lips.  She  swallowed  it  eagerly.  I  repeated  the  dose  several  times — then  I 
soaked  a  very  small  piece  of  biscuit  in  a  spoonful  of  wine  and  water,  and  placed  it  in  her  mouth.  In 
a  little  while  she  swallowed  it.  Being  somewhat  revived,  she  said,  'Thank  you.  Sir,  you  are  very 
kind,  but  I  would  rather  go  with  Jesus.     I  am  waiting  for  Him — do  not  hinder  Him.' 

"I  remained  with  her  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Before  I  left  her,  she  asked  me  to  pray. 
I  did  so — it  was  like  praying  on  the  very  threshold  of  Heaven.     I  cannot  forget  the  solemnity  of 

that  moment. 

"I  gave  directions  to  the  neighbour  woman,  and  left  money  to  purchase  what  was  required.  I 
visited  Grace  the  next  day;  she  was  nicely.  For  many  days  afterwards  I  called  upon  her — she 
recovered,  lived  some  years,  walked  several  times  to  Fixby,  (16  miles,)  and  was  attached  to  me  as 
though  I  were  her  son. 

"She  had  been  a  faithful  servant  of  God  for  more  than  fifty  years.  In  her  extremity  He  did 
not  forsake  her — His  grace  was  all-suflicient. 

"I  was  taught  by  her  that  the  Grace  of  God  could  sustain  in  every  extremity.  Many  a  time 
since  then,  when  difficulties  pressed  hard  on  me,  while  she  was  alive,  I  have  taken  courage,  saying, 
'Grace  is  praying  for  me — she  will  be  heard.' 

"jVoip,  she  is  one  of  God's  'messenarers.'     I  believe  that  she  '  ministers  to  me'  in  this  cell. 

"That   is  the  tale  about  Grace  Wallis. 1  think  it  will  do  you  good,  and  strengihen 

your  contidence  in  God.     Believe  me,  Pounder,  that  is  why  I  have  told  it. — Your  neighbours  can 
leave  you  now. — Farewell, 

"RICHARD  OASTLER. 
"  P.S. — You  shall  hear  from  me  again  next  week. — R.O." 

I  hope,  Sir,  that  the  tale  which  I  have  told  to  my  friend  Pounder  about  Grace 

Wallis,  will  be  useful  to  you,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be  to  many. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S.— I  cannot  help  it—"  Rent-Roll"  must  wait.— R.O. 

ERRATA. — Vol.  3,  No.  2,  page  14,  line  3  from  bottom,  for  "Property,"  read  "Poverty"; 
for  ••  and  as,"  read  "  or." 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principai,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — How  melancholy  is  the  reflection,  that  in  her  extremity 
of  domestic  distress,  England's  fate  should  depend  in  any  degree  upon  the  genius 
of  one  so  unequal  to  her  emergencies  as  yourself !     Instead  of  having  a  Home 
Secretary  who  is  ambitious  of  obtaining  "  the  perfection  of  glory,"  which  is  thus 
described  by  Tully — "  That  the  people  love  us,  that  they  have  confidence  in  us, 
that  being  affected  with  a  certain  admiration  towards  us,  they  think  we  deserve 
honour,'" — I  say,  instead  ofheing  blessed  with  a  Minister  of  State  able  to  control  and 
regulate  the  jarring  elements  which  now  war  against  our  domestic  prosperity,  who  is 
**  thus  composed  and  circumstantiated,"  how  melancholy  is  the  fate  of  my  native 
country,  when  it  has  the  misfortune  to  be  ruled  by  one  whose  highest  qualification 
is,  that,  in  the  powerful  language  of  an  Oxford  Prize  Essay,  written  by  a  young 
student  of  Christ  Church,  of  superior  talents   and   rare  abilities,  he    is    "  a 
most  accomplished  dissembler" — one  who  is  "  content  to  comply  with  the  pre- 
vailing humour  of  the  times,  and  pliant  enough  to  bow  to  the  storm  when  it  rages 
with  unusual  fury" — "priding  himself  on  his  skilful  pilotage  in  j9re«era^  straights, 
more  than  on  a  careful  watch  for  dangers  far  ahead;  and  provided  the  vessel  of 
State  make  this  voyage  in  safety,  leaving  the  charge  of  her  future  destination  to 
fresh  adventurers."  Neglectful  of  those  great  public  duties  which  are  imperiously 
demanded  of  one  in  his  official  situation,  zealous  only  to  exhibit  his  power  in  the 
torture  of  the  unfortunate,  and  his  cunning  by  insidiously  attacking  a  truth- 
telling  twopenny  paper,  by  secret  attempts  to  injure  its  reputation  and  its  circu- 
lation !  A  Minister  whom  the  people  hate,  whom  even  his  supporters  distrust,  and 
whom  his  colleagues  do  not  honour. 

While  you  are  sacrificing  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  by  listening  to  the 
suggestions  of  Expediency  rather  than  the  commands  of  Principle — while  you 
thus  glory  in  the  cunning  of  the  ape  rather  than  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and 
are  reaping  your  reward,  I  will,  instead  of  uttering  vain  regrets  at  the  contem- 
plation of  the  disgrace  and  danger  of  my  country,  I  will  fearlessly  pursue  the 
couree  of  tciith,  being  conscious  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Essay  I  have  already 
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quoted,  "it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  effect  which  a  single  voice  boldly  and 
honestly  raised,  though  in  a  hopeless  cause,  may  have  in  checking  abuses,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  future  good,  finding  ample  consolation  for  present  neglect 
in  the  reversion  of  distant  blessings  to  my  country;  being  content,  after  doing  my 
own  part,  to  leave  the  result  in  the  disposal  of  a  higher  power." 

Enough  on  this  head.  I  allude  to  these  matters  that  you  may  be  sure  your 
petty  efforts  to  silence  me  will  only  add  to  your  further  disgrace  and  your  sure 
discomfiture.  Torment  my  body  to  your  liking !  your  triumph  cannot  reach  my 
mind ! 

In  my  last  letter  I  was  telling  you  of  the  despondency  which  overwhelmed  the 
Leaguers  after  the  complete  overthrow  of  their  allies,  the  Complete  Suffragists,, 
at  Birmingham  by  the  stout-hearted  representatives  of  the  English  working 
classes ;  and  how  the  Leaguers,  in  their  sorrow,  applied  to  your  old  friend  and 
fag  Francis  Place  for  aid  and  advice. 

The  subject  is  interesting,  and,  just  now,  important;  I  will,  therefore,  with-- 
out  further  delay,  give  you  the  sequel. 

Mr.  Place  is,  as  you  are  aware,  quite  an  adept  in  political  manoeuvres — he 
Icnows  where  the  shoe  pinches.     His  advice  was  to  begin  by  contriving  to  get  rid' 
of  O'Connor.     His  hint  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  Leaguers.     The  only  ques- 
tion was.  How  ?    Expence  was  declared  to  be  no  object.     "  Only  put  us  in  the 
"way  how  to  silence  that  man,"  said  the  Leaguers,  "  and  it  shall  be  done." — "  By 
means  of  the  press,"  answered  Place.     "  Do  you  not  see  that  his  strength  is  in 
the  Northern  Star}     Establish  a  new  Chartist  weekly  organ,  push  it  into  the 
market,  and  then  you  will  be  able  gradually  to  diminish,  and  finally  destroy, 
O'Connor^s   influence,   by  running   down  his   paper." — "  We  have    The    Cir-- 
cular,  and  our  friends,  the  Sturgeites,  have  the  Nonconformist;  cannot  those 
newspapers  be  so  managed  as  to  answer  every  purpose  V*  eagerly  inquired  the  ■ 
Leaguers. — "  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  smilingly  rejoined  Place ;  "^ow  do  not  understand 
your  position.     You  want  the  aid  of  the  working  classes — you  must  have  the 
:masses? — they  will  not,  at  present,  read  either  of  those  papers.     They  consider' 
the  former  as  the  organ  of  the  mill-owners,  entirely  opposed  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  working  classes  ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  they  know  it  only  as  the  organ  of  the  • 
defeated  party,  the  Complete  Suffragists,  whom  they  now  recognize  merely  as  a- 
section  of  the  League,  detached  from  the  body,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
sassistance  of  the  working  classes,  the  masses,  under  the  cloak  of  Complete  Suf- 
frage.    Those  organs  may  be  very  useful  in  their  way,  but  to  obtain  the  required ' 
assistance,  you  must  establish  a  purely  C%ffj*ft**^  newspaper.     'The  six  points*' 
Must  be  stoutly  and  constantly  urged ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  the  support  of 
that  portion  of  the  working  classes  who  expect  benefit  from  *  the  protection  of 
labour,'  as  they  call  it,  you  must  make  the  rate  of  wages  one  very  material 
subject  in  your  paper.    You  must  get  over  the  New  Poor  Law  as  silently  as 
possible,  finding  fault  with  some  of  its  details.     Free  Trade  must  always  be 
linked  with  high  wages  (! !)     Occasional  hints  on  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by 
the  extension  of  markets  for  the  produce  of  labour  Avill  be  very  useful,  but  the 
Charter — '  the  six  points,'  with  authentic   information  of  Chartist  movements,, 
and  the  fluctuation  of  wages,  must  be  the  main  topics  of  your  new  paper.    If  ypui 
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intend  to  get  rid  of  O'Connor  and  the  JVorthern  Star,  there  is  no  other  plan  for 
your  adoption." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Four  thousand  pounds  were  immediately  promised 
to  be  at  his  disposal,  and  Mr.  Place  was  authorized  to  take  the  management  of 
the  new  Chartist  organ,  "T%e  Sentinel." 

The  first  point  being  settled,  it  became  necessary  that  it  should  be  introduced 
among  the  people,  so  as  to  make  them  believe  that  The  Sentinel  had  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  the  Leaguers.  "  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Place,  "  I  will 
arrange  that  matter." 

In  order  to  prevent  the  people  from  supposing  that  the  Leaguers  are  con- 
nected with  The  Sentinel,  a  committee  of  management  was  appointed,  said  to 
be  members  of  a  Society  which  they  call  "  The  Reform  Association,"  intended 
to  be  understood  by  the  working  classes  in  the  country  as  "  The  Working-man's 
Association,"  which  has  been  established  many  years  in  London.  This,  it  is 
expected,  will  decoy  the  unwary.  These  committee-men  are  Leaguers,  not 
working  men. 

The  agent  employed  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  to  establish  The  Sentinel, 
is  recognized  by  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  men  as  in  connexion  with  Lord  Ashley, 
whose  conscience  is  quieted  by  an  assurance  from  Mr.  Place  that  he  will  write  a 
few  articles  in  The  Sentinel  in  favour  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill !  Thus  auspiciously 
launched.  The  Sentinel  is  expected  to  be  eagerly  patronized  by  the  masses,  no 
one  suspecting  that  the  League  has  any  connexion  with  it. 

The  agent  is  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  Leaguers,  and  very  favourable  to 
*'  the  rights  and  protection  of  labour";  he,  not  being  in  the  secret,  may  sincerely 
recommend  The  Sentinel  as  the  best  working  man's  paper.  Great  pains  will  bei 
taken  to  persuade  the  masses  that  the  Leaguers  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  The  Sentinel.  It  will,  however,  soon  be  discovered,  that  where  they  have 
influence,  they  will  recommend  that  paper  to  their  work-people.  The  plan  is  well 
laid — I  shall,  however,  be  surprised  if  it  succeed. 

In  all  the  consultations  with  the  Leaguers,  Mr.  Place  seriously  believed 
himself  to  be  acting  the  part  of  a  friend  of  the  working  classes.  He  is  persuaded 
that  Free  Trade,  and  the  destruction  of  our  monarchical  government,  and  the  insti- 
tutions founded  upon  it,  are  the  only  means  of  benefiting  the  producers  of  all 
wealth.  He  knows  bow  strong  the  prejudices  of  the  masses  are  in  favour  of  the 
protective  system  and  of  our  Christian  and  Constitutional  institutions,  and  he 
therefore  fancies  that  he  is  justified  in  adopting  such  measures  to  overcome,  by 
degrees,  the  foolish  prejudices  (as  he  conceives  them  to  be)  of  the  working 
classes,  and  leading  them  to  adopt  such  views  as  he  conceives  are  essentially 
necessary  for  their  own  interest. 

The  agent  of  The  Sentinel  is  now  in  the  North  engaged  in  his  mission.  He 
is  well-appointed,  having  a  good  salary,  unlimited  power,  plenty  of  money  for 
necessary  operations,  with  orders  from  the  committee  (who  are  never  to  be  styled 
Leaguers^  to  adopt  every  plan  and  pursue  every  course  he  thinks  most  likely  to 
promote  the  circulation  of  The  Sentinel.  Expence  is  not  to  be  considered-— 
-success  must, if  possible,  be  secured. 

The  object  of  the  proprietors  of  The  Sentinel  being  to  catch  the  ear  of  the 
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masses,  for  the  purpose  of  eventually  securing  their  influence /o'/*  i\iQ  Leaguers ^ 
its  arguments  must  be  directed  to  chime  in  with  the  prejudices  of  the  former.  It 
will  stoutly  maintain  the  six  points  of  "  the  Charter,"  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  different  rates  of  wages,  sometimes  venturing  to  attribute 
their  fall  to  the  want  of  more  Free  Trade — it  will  evince  much  sympathy  for  the 
toiling  millions,  find  fault  with  some  of  the  workings  of  the  New  Poor  Law, 
and  now  and  then  contain  an  article  from  Mr.  Place  himself  in  favour  of  a  Ten 
Hours  Factory  Bill.  All  those  points  will,  however,  be  so  managed  as  eventually 
to  establish  the  necessity  of  Free  Trade,  and  a  more  Liberal  Ministry,  as  a  step- 
ping-stone for  further  changes  in  our  institutions. 

Thus  do  the  Leaguers  hope  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  masses,  extinguish  the 
Northern.  Star,  get  rid  of  O'Connor,  replace  O'Connell,  reinstate  the  Whigs^ 
''  annihilate  the  Aristocracy,"  scattering  them  (as  O'Connell  has  it)  like  chaff 
before  the  wind,  destroy  the  Church,  and  finally,  abolish  the  existing  form  of 
Government ! 

Do  not  start — in  private  some  of  the  Leaguers  scruple  not  to  avow  such 
intentions. 

Do  you  doubt?  Ask  your  old  friend,  Mr.  Francis  Place — he  is  an  uncom- 
promising Republican  ; — ask  him  if  I  have  not  told  the  truth. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Leaguers  to  obtain  the  sweet  voices  of  the  crowd,  is  per- 
petually oozing  out.  One  of  them  asked  a  friend  of  mine,  for  how  much  money 
the  hungry  Spitalfields  weavers  could  be  hired  to  line  the  road  all  the  way  from. 
Buckingham  Palace  to  the  House  of  Lords,  when  Her  Majesty  should  go  to  open 
Parliament,  the  poor  weavers  being  engaged  to  shout  the  whole  time,  from  one 
end  of  the  line  to  the  other,  "  Bread,  Bread,  Bread  V  Other  considerations. 
rather  than  the  expence  prevented  that  indecent  and  hired  attempt  at  revolution. 
Why  have  I  taken  all  this  trouble  ?  You  will  retort,  as  too  many  of  your 
ignorant  supporters,  now  arrogant  and  proud,  nay,  dizzy  with  the  elevation  of  the 
Conservatives  to  office,  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Why  should  we  care  for  these 
things?  let  the  Leaguers  and  the  masses,  aye,  and  their  press  too,  do  their  worst, 
we  are  too  "  strong"  to  dread  them — let  O'Connell  and  O'Connor  strive  for  the 
leadership  of  the  masses,  we  have  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  our  hands,  and  care 
not  for  the  influence  of  these  men  and  their  different  factious. 

If  such  be  your  reply,  then  your  doom  is  fixed,  and  "  Tekel"  is  already 
written  against  you  by  that  Hand  which  balances  kingdoms. 

It  is  not  wise,  it  is  not  safe  to  "  despise  the  day  of  small  things." 
Granted,  many  of  my  readers  will  think  these  details  unimportant,  and 
wonder  that  I  should  have  occupied  so  much  space  in  their  recital.  Not  so  with 
you.  The  man  lives  not  who  is  better  acquainted  with  the  importance  of  such 
facts  than  Sir  James  Graham.  You  know  how  powerful,  such  tiny  weapons  arp, 
being  skilfully  applied,  when  their  springs  are  not  known. 

I  am  aware,,  that,  in  office,  the  Conservatives  are  wont  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  the  press  and  the  masses — nay,  I  know  that  one  of  the  Cabinet  has  been  heard 
to  say  of  the  latter,  "  public  meetings  are  a  farce;"  and  of  the  former,  "  I  wish 
all  the  members  of  the  press  had  but  one  head,  that  I  might  put  my  foot  on  thei? 
neck." 
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Yes,  Sir,  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  the  hatred  with  which  both  the  press  and 
the  masses  are  held  by  the  Conservative  Government ;  but  I  know  also,  that, 
out  of  office,  none  are  so  anxious  to  gain  the  support  of  both.  Had  that  support 
been  withheld,  they  would  have  still  remained  on  the  other  side  of  "the  House." 
T  am  also  convinced  that,  without  their  aid,  the  present  Ministry  must  soon  retire. 

For  one  moment  I  would  not  insinuate  that  you  are  of  those  who  despise  the 
press — you  are  too  much  of  a  Whig  for  that.  Your  anxiety  to  put  down  the 
Fleet  Papers  itroves  your  dread  of  "  the  fourth  estate."  The  following  anecdote 
shows  that  you  have  the  fear  of  the  press  before  your  eyes. 

When  you  were  informed  that  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  was  known  to  be  intimately  connected  with  a  Sunday 
newspaper,  which,  in  its  placards,  declared,  in  very  large  letters,  that  you  were 
"  a  buffoon,"  you  not  only  complained  to  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  in  a  tone  which 
he  well  understood  and  will  long  remember,  but,  in  the  most  polite  and  grateful 
manner,  you  acknowledged  your  obligation  to  your  informant.  I  hope  shortly 
to  have  Major  Graham's  letter  on  that  subject  sent  to  me.  The  Editor  of  the 
weekly  paper  to  which  I  allude  has  not,  since  then,  ventured  to  be  so  vulgarly 
personal. 

Well,  Sir,  I  have  now  done  ray  duty.  I  have  informed  you,  in  this  and  my 
last  letter,  somewhat  of  the  state  of  parties.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  you 
how  anxioug  your  enemies  are  to  secure  the  help  of  the  multitudes — I  have 
pointed  out  the  danger  which  threatens  the  Church,  the  Crown,  and  the  Nobles 
of  the  land,  and  the  perils  that  surround  the  Government.  If  you  are  heedless, 
you  will  sneer,  but  that  laugh  will  be  the  madman's  laugh.  Your  contempt  will 
surely  presage  your  fall. 

One  word  to  the  deluded  Aristocracy. 

While  your  enemies  are  endeavouring  to  gain  the  favour  and  the  help  of  the 
masses,  you  are,  by  the  admission  of  your  stoutest  supporters,  "  making  slaves  of 
the  working  classes'* — "  Thrusting  the  poor  out  of  sight  into  living  graves" — and 
"  utterly  repudiating  their  rights."  If  you  persist  in  this  error,  your  fall  also 
is  sure,  and  very  near.  Take  warning  from  the  counsel  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  a 
servant  of  the  living  God — "Break  off  your  sins  by  righteousness,  and  your 
iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor  ;  if  it  may  be  a  lengthening  of  your 
tranquillity." 

Instead  of  driving  the  poor  from  your  presence,  and  enacting  laws  for  their 
oppression — instead  of  contemptuously  sneering  at  them,  and  counting  them 
unworthy  of  their  rights  or  your  notice,  learn  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with 
them — to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  sufferings — to  defend  their  rights  as 
sacredly  as  your  own,  and  thus  restore  to  England  her  strength,  by  riveting 
that  strong  link  which  once  bound  your  classes  together.  If  you  wisli  to  secure 
your  own  property,  be  careful  to  protect  their  labour.  In  doing  so,  you  will  find 
your  reward,  not  only  in  your  security,  but  in  the  fidelity  and  devotion  of  the 
masses  to  those  who  are  their  natural  leaders. 

Oh  !  for  a  Christian  Government,  which  will  honour  God  by  upholding  His 
Church  and  protecting  His  poor,  and  thus  secure  the  Throne  and  the  Aristo-* 
cracy  against  the  wijes  and  the  attacks  of  Infidelity  and  Treason  ! 
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A  word  to  the  Clergy.  Yours  is  an  honourable,  but  a  responsible  post.  If 
the  State  errs,  the  Church  must  surely  somehow  be  in  fault.  The  law  which  you 
are  appointed  to  teach  knows  no  distinction — the  poor  man  and  the  peer  have 
equal  right  to  justice.  The  ReHgion  which  you  teach  is  to  support  the  oppressed, 
while  it  assures  the  oppressors  that  God's  curse  is  their  portion. 

Be  no  longer  scared  by  the  word  "politics" — you  are  God's  ambassadors — 
the  poor  are  His  wards.  If  you  silently  permit  the  oppressors  to  wrong  the  poor, 
yOu  share  their  guilt — you  more  than  share  (heir  curse. 

When  the  Church  of  England  shall  really  be  "  the  poor  man's  church,"  as  by 
the  Constitution  she  should  always  be,  if,  at  the  same  time,  she  maintain 
her  connexion  with  the  State,  her  Clergy  will  not  hesitate  to  demand  and  enforce 
the  exhibition  in  all  our  statutes  of  that  almost  obsolete  truth,  "  Christianity  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  laws  of  England," — #AeM  poverty  will  no  longer  be  esteemed 
a  crime,  nor  will  the  constant  unceasing  labour  of  any  be  required  or  demanded 
to  secure  a  comfortable  maintenance.  The  body  as  well  as  the  soul  will  then  be 
deemed  worthy  of  some  attention,  and  time  will  be  secured  to  feed  and  nourish 
both. 

With  the  working  classes  I  must  have  a  word.  If  you  want  longer  hours  of 
labour  and  lower  wages,  help  the  Leaguers ;  if  good  wages  for  fair  labour,  see 
to  it  that  your  demand  shall  be  loud  and  persevering  for  the  protection  of  your 
own  industry.  Depend  upon  it,  let  who  will  gain  by  universal  competition,  the 
man  whose  labour  is  his  ONLY  property  can  never  prosper  under  low  prices. 

You  have  influence — use  it.  In  the  language  of  the  Essay  which  I  have 
before  quoted,  *'  Though  the  direct  administration  of  affairs  is  confined  to 
few,  it  is  the  praise  or  censure  of  the  great  majority  which  determines  their 
course."  Never  forget  that  you  have  influence — always  be  careful  to  use  it 
discreetly. 

Before  I  say  another  word,  I  will  tell  you,  Sir,  what  I  have  this  week  ivritten 
to  ray  good  friend  Pounder.    It  is  a  real  refreshment  to  talk  with  that  man. 

"The  Queen's  Prison,  January  23,  1843. 
"  To  Ma.  Robert  Pounder,  Barron's  Buildings,  Woodhouse  Moorside,  near  Leeds. 

"My  dear  Lad, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  once  more  turning  to  your  affectionate  letter.  I  shall 
continue  my  answer,  following  your  thoughts  as  you  have  sprinkled  them  upon  the  paper  which  your 
kind  neighbour  gave  you  to  write  upon  to  your  old  '  King.' 

"  You  are  right — it  is  not  the  want  of  more''  foreign  trade'  that  has  'brought  you  to  ruin,'  it  is 
having  too  much  of  it,  and  the  want  of  proper  regulation  in  our  imports  and  exports,  that  'has 
stripped  your  house  of  all  its  best  furniture.'  We  have  exported  our  needful  products  for  foreign 
luxuries,  until  our  labourers  are  naked  and  pennyless.  England  can  no  more  stand  against  the 
competition  of  the  world,  than  the  Queen  can  keep  up  her  slate  and  dignity  on  the  salary  of  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates ;  or  than  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  pay  the  dividends  and 
the  State  expenses  with  the  revenue  of  the  Republic. 

"  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  keep  up  the  expensive  establishments  and  the  high  rents  of  this 
country  on  the  principle  of  universal  competition,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, '  Free  Trade,'  as  you  find 
it  impossible,  under  the  same  itifluence,  to  preserve  'the  best  furniture  in  your  house.'  High  rents 
and  taxes  cannot  co-exist  witli  low  wages. 

"  True,  the  weakest  fall  first;  but  all  *  orders'  must  eventually  sink  under  the  pressure  of  the 
Free  Trade  screw.  How  strange  that  the  nobles  should  be  so  slow  to  understand  a  problem  which 
is  so  self-evident. 
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"You  have  already  lost  'the  best  furaitore  in  your  house,'  and  are  gradually  sinking  into  a  more 
destitute  state — the  middle  classes  are  now  losing  their  chattels  and  are  obliged  to  abandon  many 
comforts — the  landlords  are  forced  to  part  with  some  luxuries  already,  comforts  will  follow,  and 
thousands  of  them,  if  universal  competition  be  adopted,  will  very  shortly  lose  their  acres. 

"The  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  I  have  received  this  very  day,  from  a  legislator,  a 
land-owner,  and  a  man  of  great  information,  is  to  the  point: — 

"  '  They  have  this  week  reduced  the  poor  starved  weavers'  wages  2*.  a  piece,  and, /or  the  first 
/ime,  commenced  an  attack  on  the  wages  of  the  overlookers,  book-keepers,  and  managers,  lowering 
some  of  them  3s.  or  4s.  a  week  each.  God  alone  knows  what  will  be  the  end  of  all  this.  Not  one 
farmer  in  five  in  this  part  of  the  country  has  paid  his  rent,  the  richest  of  them  cannot  pay  their  poor- 
rale;  the  relieving  officer  of  this  parish  has  been,  for  several  weeks,  relieving  the  poor  by  borrow- 
ing money  of  any  person  in  the  town  who  would  lend  a  sovereign,  the  treasurer  of  the  union  not 
having  a  farthing  in  hand  ! 

"  'Men  are  now  breaking  stones  on  the  highways,  who,  ten  years  ago,  would  have  blown  their 
brains  out  sooner  than  have  asked  charity,  and  their  wires  are  daily  beggars  and  ragged  mendicants. 

"  'The  farmers  are  discharging  their  labourers  whom  they  have  employed  for  years  at  15*.  a 
week,  and  are  reducing  the  wages  of  those  whom  they  do  continue  in  their  service. 

"  '  The  landlords  are  selling  horses  and  carriages,  and  shutting  up  their  establishments.' 

"Pounder,  you  know  what  efibrts  I  have  made  to  arouse  the  landlords,  and  how  I  have  been 
requited — still,  I  grieve  over  their  sinking  condition,  and  would  fain  alarm  them  into  action  at  this, 
their  eleventh  hour.  Their  apathy  can  only  be  accounted  for  or  the  assumption  that  'God  bath 
■ent  them  strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie." 

"The  Prime  Minister  is,  however,  just  now,  learning  a  rerynsefut  lesson.  He  would  not  believe 
me — he  must  believe  the  revenue.  The  process  of  confiscation  is  now  operating  where  it  must 
tell.  The  same  power  which  has  rendered  your  'chest  of  drawers,*  '  gantreys,'  'beer-barrel,' 
'meal'bin,  and  flour-tub,'  useless — I  say,  that  self-same  power  has  now  found  its  way  into  the  tax- 
gatherer's  book ;  so  that  I  am  full  of  hope  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  be  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps,  or 
resign  his  place  to  a  Minister  who  is  not  of  the  Free  Trade  school. 

"  He  has  now  proved  that  the  Revenue  cannot  be  maintained  by  the  millionaires — that  his 
only  sure  reliance  is  on  the  prosperity  of  the  millions.  Asa  wise  and  prudent  Minister,  he  must 
resolve  no  longer  to  sacrifice  the  latter  to  the  former. 

"  One  truth  in  political  economy,  which  the  Philosophers  resist  with  so  much  ardour,  has  now 
forced  itself  upon  the  Prime  Minister,  viz.  that  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  labour  is  most  surely 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  profit,  of  rents,  and  of  taxes.  Philosophy  may  call  to  its  aid  the 
most  subtle  sophistry,  but  this  fact  will  force  every  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  confess — 
Philosophy  and  the  Institutions  of  England  are  inimical  to  each  other. 

"Yes,  yes.  Pounder,  it  is  true,  and  Sir  Robert  is  now  finding  it  out.  well-furnished  cottages  are 
a  surer  harvest-field  for  the  revenue  than  purses  containing  millions.  See  what  a  holla-ba-loo  the 
rich  ones  have  kicked  up,  when  the  Premier  demands  only  7(1.  in  the  pound  from  their  income.  Sir 
Robert  cannot  fail  to  contrast  their  grumbling  with  the  patience  of  the  working  millions,  who  have 
for  many  years  paid  at  least  40  per  cent,  out  of  their  earnings  towards  the  exigencies  of  the  State  j 
aye,  and  paid  it  willingly,  when  they  received  the  fair  reward  for  their  labour. 

"  If  the  subject  were  not  too  serious,  one  might  laugh  at  the  Prime  Minister,  when  he  is  trying 
to  coax  the  7f/.  out  of  the  wjiVZ/onflire*.  'Now  my  kind  friends,  do  not  grumble — you  see  I  have 
spared  you  to  the  very  last.  Look  at  the  toil-worn,  famishing  millions — /  cannot  extract  another 
mite  from  them.  It  is  only  a  trifle — merely  Td.  in  the  pound,  and  that  only  for  five  years — do  not 
grumble.  My  good  friends,  I  will  return  it  to  you  another  way — only  let  me  have  it  quietly.  The 
agriculturists  have  been  doing  pretty  well — I  will  frighten  them  by  pointing  to  their  danger  from 
the  power  of  the  Leaguers.  Yes,  I  will  manage  the  landlords — you  shall  have  corn  and  beef  cheap 
enough,  I  will  warrant  you,  and  in  five  years  the  reduced  prices  will  all  be  clear  gain  to  you.' 
After  all  this  coaxing,  the  odd  Td.  is  paid  very  unwillingly.  It  is  likely  to  give  much  trouble  ta 
others  as  well  as  the  property  men. 

"Mark  how  indignant  our  tradesmen  are,  when  forced  to  exhibit  their  accounts  to  Commissioners 

they  forget  with  what  severity  they,  as  New  Poor  Law  guardians,  sift  into  the  earnings  of  the 

poor,  and  sell  them  up,  and  tear  them  from  their  wives  and  children,  before  they  will  grant  them 
their  rightful  share  of  the  soil. 

"  Never  mind,  it  is  coming  home,  as  I  always  said  it  would  do,  to  the  revenue  and  the  wealthy. 
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We  shall  see  how  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  millionaires  agree  to  put  their  horses  together  tbid 
session. 

"One  thing  is  certain — he  must  now  either  return  to  the  protective  system,  or  perpetuate  a 
property  tax;  which  latter  expedient  he  will  find,  under  the  influence  of  Free  Trade,  will  only 
more  and  more  undermine  his  power  of  collecting  all  taxes. 

"What  will  then  become  of  the  landlords?  Rents  reduced  from  one-quarter  to  one-half,  and 
a  certain  sf  tiled  property  tax,  will  make  them  look  about  for  their  best  friends.  They  will  find 
one  of  them  in  prison,  and  manyothers  the  victims  of  ^Aez'r  enemies,  for  trying  to  save  ^/tcm.  Be  sure 
we  shall  soon  see  strange  times. 

"  Your  reverence  for  the  Lord's  Day  affords  me  another  proof  that  your  principles  are  sound- 
that  God's  blessing  is  sure.  Would  that  the  same  virtue  were  exhibited  in  your  traducers  and 
oppressors. 

"True  enough,  the  object  of  the  Corn-Law-Leflgiicr*  is  to  ruin  the  landlords.  O'Connell  for 
once  tells  the  truth.  He  would  fain,  once  more,  take  the  lead  of  the  working  classes  of  England. 
See  how  he  (in  his  letter  to  Sturge,  to  which  you  have  alluded,)  lingers  to  regain  his  forfeited 
greatness,  in  order  that,  by  the  aid  of  the  English  masses,  he  may,  as  he  expresses  it,  '  scalier  the 
aristocratic  classes  like  chaff  before  the  wind,'  and  thus  establish  his  own  power  at  the  head  of  the 
millocrats  and  their  enslaved  operatives.  I  rejoice,  if,  being  unable  to  convince  the  nobles,  I  have 
persuaded  the  working  classes  of  the  danger  and  folly  of  trusting  to  that  tyrant  of  democracy, 
Daniel  O'Connell,  who  has,  in  the  above  quotation  from  his  letter  to  the  meek  Quaker,  exhibited 
at  once  the  destructive  tendency  of  his  principles,  and  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  temper  and  wishes 
of  the  working  men  of  England.  Thei/  seek  their  own  rights  only — they  wish  no  harm  to  '/A« 
.  aristocratic  classes,'  whom  he  would  '  scatter  like  chaff  before  the  wind.'  I  have  warned  the 
aristocracy  from  the  first  that  'you  are  all  in  one  boat';  but  they  have  been  slow  to  hear  —  nay,  if 
they  had  had  the  power,  they  would,  at  one  time,  have  silenced  me,  and  have  prevented  mj  commu- 
nication with  my  own  '  boys.' 

"  Pledged  as  Sir  James  Graham  must  be  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  (else  he  could  never 
have  supported  the  Corn  Law  and  the  Tarifi\,)  in  order  to  extinguish  my  little  Fleeters,  his  friends 
were  not  ashamed  to  resort  to  'exclusive  dealing'  in  the  case  of  my  publisher,  Mr.  Ollivier.  '  If  he 
dared  to  sell  my  Fleet  Papers,  they  would  not  frequent  his  shop.'  Poor  silly  dupes  of  faction  ! — 
they  thought  (hat  Graham  was  England.     Since  then,  many  have  found  out  their  mistake. 

"The  short-sighted  landlords  were  at  first  unable  to  perceive  that  Free  Trade  from  Peel  must 
be  as  destructive  as  Free Tradefrom  Melbourne.  They  fancied  that  the  charm  of  the  Conservative 
leader  would  prevent  the  fall  of  their  rents.  I  am,  however,  glad  to  inform  you,  that  in  some  cases 
the  scales  are  falling  from  the  eyes  of  the  nobles,  and  that  my  despised  little  Fleeters  have  been 
useful  in  penetrating  into  the  recesses  of  some  castles. 

"The  more  recent  attemptof  an  official  to  practise  upon  my  publisher,  has  proved  to  the  meddler 
that  it  is  bootless  to  tamper  with  Mr.  Cleaver. 

"  Till  next  week,  I  must  say  good  bye. 

"  Your  '  King,'  my  '  boy,' 

"RICHARD  OASTLER." 
The  assassination  of  the  amiable  and  excellent  Mr.  Edward  Druramond  has 
forced  me  into  a  solemn,  thoughtful  mood.  How  is  it  that  my  native  land  should 
become  the  field  for  such  horrible  crimes  ?  There  must  be  a  cause.  I  am 
searching  for  the  fountain  from  which  such  blood-thirsty,  such  devilish  acts  pro- 
ceed. Had  you  heard  what  I  have,  you  would  be  sure  there  is  reason  why  you 
should  be  as  earnest  as  myself  to  discover  and  destroy  the  spring  of  such  crimes. 
You  shall  have  my  thoughts  next  week. 

lam  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S. — I  will  strive  to  reserve  a  page  in  my  next  letter  for  "  Rent-RoU." — R.O. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — That  events  are  transpiring  of  a  most  important  national 
character,  none  can  dispute  ; — that  this  age  is  supposed  to  be  advancing  in  know- 
ledge and  the  arts  of  civilization,  cannot  be  denied  ; — that  the  minds  of  English- 
meu  are,  notwithstanding,  becoming  more  selfish,  hardened,  and  brutalized,  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  which  is  proved  by  daily  experience.  Why  this  sad  change  for 
the  worse,  amid  circumstances  which,  to  the  casual  observer,  are  so  much  calcu- 
lated to  improve,  is  a  question,  the  solution  of  which  ought  to  be  sought  by  none 
with  more  earnestness  than  yourself. 

In  this  letter  I  will  endeavour  to  aid  you  in  that  solemn  and  most  important 
inquiry. 

The  assassination  of  Mr.  Edward  Drnrnmond  has  forced  my  mind  into  this 
vein  of  thought.  The  deplorable  declension  in  the  national  character  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all.  If  one  could  be  found  incredulous  on  that  point,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  discreditable  system  of  our  trade  and  manu- 
factures, and  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  people,  as  exhibited  in  the  national 
records  of  vice  and  crime.  Such  fruit  could  not  be  reaped  if  there  were  not  an 
abundance  of  seed — beboldingthe  fruit  we  know  that  the  tree  is  corrupt. 

In  a  state  of  society  in  which  there  is  no  sympathy  between  the  different 
classes,  jealousy  burns  in  the  minds  of  the  humbler,  while  fear  and  hatred  reign 
in  the  breasts  of  the  higher  orders — the  seed  from  which  this  mass  of  crime  and 
woe  proceeds,  is  that  want  of  principle,  that  laxity  of  morals,  that  denial  of 
responsibility,  which,  professing  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  exhibits  itself  in 
laws  which  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  His  written  Word.  That,  Sir,  is  tbe 
unholy  fountain  from  which  flows  this  poisonous  stream,  contaminating  every 
rank  and  condition,  since  it  removes  from  each  the  link  of  sympathy,  and  from 
all  the  sacred  sense  of  responsibility.  There  is  the  nursery  of  the  assassin,  and 
of  that  mawkish  sensibility  which,  when  the  foul  deed  is  perpetrated,  exclaims, 
an  a  whining,  maudlin  tone,  "  The  poor  man  is  insane." 

Perhaps  you  do  not  apprehend  my  meaning.     I  will  endeavour  to  explain. 
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premising  that  in  this  letter  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  right  of  a  freeman — 
remembering  that  I  was  born  free,  thankful  to  that  Almighty  Being  who  has, 
in  spite  of  the  remorseless  power  which  has  made  me  your  victim,  preserved  in 
me  the  love  of  my  country  and  reverence  for  her  ancient  laws  ;  so  that  whilst  I 
most  keenly  feel  the  injustice  of  your  acts,  I  am  saved  from  any  desire  of  revenge. 
Were  it  otherwise,  (in  many  minds  oppression  has  eradicated  the  social  and 
moral  principle,)  I  might  rejoice  in  the  misfortune  of  my  oppressors.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  awful  truth  here  asserted — I  know  also  that  it  concerns  none 
so  much  as  those  of  high  station,  Man  must  not,  man  cannot  divest  himself  of 
responsibility,  however  great  and  powerful  he  be.  The  Minister  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Government  may,  when  the  spirit  of  tyranny  has  obliterated  the  last  glimpse 
of  constitutional  right,  fancy  that  he  can,  without  punishment,  accumulate  a 
load  of  guilt,  and  that  his  victims  will  never  have  the  power  to  strike.  Such  an 
one  must  always  remember  that  he  has  no  sooner  evaded  legitimate  responsibility, 
than  he  incurs  a  thousand  risks  from  the  malice  and  revenge  of  his  enemies. 
Kecent  events  have  forced  me  thus  to  warn  you.  I  have  seen  and  heard  much 
which  it  concerns  you  to  know — should  I  forbear,  I  might  have  cause  to  censure 
myself. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask,  Why  do  you  run  the  risk  of  writing  in  this  strain  ?  I 
answer,  because  the  flatterers  by  whom  you  are  surrounded  will  not  warn  you, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  encounter  any  danger,  rather  than  suffer  the  advance  of 
those  principles  which  have,  in  their  adoption  by  the  Government,  impoverished 
60  many  millions  of  the  people,  and  are  now  brutalizing  the  minds  of  Englishmen. 
In  the  language  of  the  Times  my  heart  concurs — "  We  had  rather  see  England 
veft  of  all  her  glory,  greatness,  and  possessions,  than  tarnished  ivith  the  crime* 
of  ancient  Venice,  or  dishonoured  by  the  wickedness  of  modern  France."  This, 
Sir,  is  why  I  cannot  but  give  vent  to  my  feelings.  At  all  risks,  I  must  warn  you 
of  your  danger,  and,  if  possible,  save  my  country. 

Believe  me.  Sir,  it  is  in  the  laws  of  a  country  that  we  see  the  character  of 
Ihe  people — show  me  the  former,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  latter.  If  legislators- 
forget  or  despise  the  rights  of  those  for  whom  they  legislate,  abandoning 
the  just  and  parental  principle,  being  anxious  only  to  secure  their  own  power  and 
privileges,  and,  by  cruel  and  unjust  laws,  succeed  in  invading  the  rights  of 
others,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  allegiance.  Then,  of  necessity.  Government  is 
driven  to  uphold  wrong  by  cunning  and  force,  while  the  disfranchised  slaves 
will,  by  any  means,  attempt  their  overthrow — the  former  "  have  sown  the  wind,, 
and  they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind."  Yes,  how  strong  soever  they  may  seem  to 
entrench  themselves  in  injustice,  their  doom  is  certain — their  fall  inevitable. 

When  the  laws  are  stripped  of  the  sacred  principle  of  Justice,  the  people 
imbibe  a  hatred  for  them,  and  imperceptibly,  but  surely,  degenerate  into  a 
savage  state.  Expediency  may  for  awhile  gloss  society  with  apparent  moderation, 
tut  it  will  feed  the  spirit  of  which  it  is  the  parent;  for  possessing  in  itself  no 
moral  rectitude,  it  can  impart  none  to  its  progeny. 

Such  a  people,  in  a  civilized  state  like  ours,  may,  in  the  beginning,  strive  to 
meet  force  by  force,  and  openly,  as  we  have  recently  witnessed,  defy  the  laws  ; — 
failing  therein,  a  sullen,  but  vindictive  spirit  will  prevail,  and  will  exhibit  itself  in 
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murders  and  other  crimes  of  the  most  ferocious  and  hideous  character.  Then, 
atrocities  at  which  our  sires  would  have  been  petrified  will  become  of  daily 
occurrence,  until,  at  last,  the  character  of  the  nation  will  be  entirely  changed, 
and  institutions,  originally  formed  for  free-men  civilized,  will  lose  their  usefulness. 
As  surely  as  mortification  succeeds  neglected  inflammation,  will  anarchy  be  the 
inevitable  result,  most  likely  to  end  in  a  military  despotism.  But  remember,  li 
/*  the  Legislature  that  will  have  caused  this  woe. 

When  the  will  of  an  individual  usurps  the  place  of  laws,  and  defies  their 
power,  he  must  expect  to  reap  his  reward.  Having  himself  disregarded  the 
sanctity  of  law,  he  has  broken  down  the  barrier  which  was  the  safeguard  of 
his  own  person  and  his  own  rights,  and  next  becomes  the  butt  of  malice  and 
revenge.  He  will  then  in  vain  court  that  defence  which  he  has  been  careful  to 
destroy. 

At  all  times  such  remarks  as  these  are  calculated  to  attract  attention — now 
they  have  acquired  an  intense  interest.  If  f  do  not  mistake,  there  are  those  in 
high  stations  as  well  as  in  low  who  will  read  in  these  remarks  the  signs  of  the 
times. 

I  know  that  I  have  often  been  considered  an  alarmist — nay,  ray  most  devoted 
friends  have  sometimes  thought  that  I  have  been  imprudent,  when  I  have  de- 
nounced, in  seeming  violence,  any  departure  from  the  principles  upon  which  the 
English  Constitution  is  founded.  The  zeal  which,  on  many  occasions,  has  warmed 
my  heart  and  tuned  my  lips,  has  been  inspired  by  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
our  Christian  Institutions,  and  a  firm  conviction  that  none  other  could  adapt 
themselves  to  the  well-being  of  the  people — time  and  truth  having,  as  it  were, 
interwoven  them  in  our  nature. 

In  every  approach  to  Liberalism  I  beheld  disorder — I  knew  that  every 
departure  from  the  Constitution  was  but  a  step  towards  decay  ;  hence,  while 
many  have  rejoiced  in  '*  liberal  and  enlightened"  improvements,  J  have  mourned 
because  of  their  adoption  ;  while  others  have  fondly  anticipated  prosperity,  I 
have  foreseen  adversity — they  thought  we  were  mounting  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory, 
/  knew  that  we  were  sinking  into  the  depths  of  shame  and  despair. 

Firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  impressions,  I  forewarned  my  country- 
men of  their  danger.  I  foresaw  that  misery  and  wretchedness  would  overwhelm 
the  people,  that  crime  would  follow  in  the  wake  of  Liberalism,  and  that  assas- 
sination would  become  the  characteristic  of  Englishmen.  Because  I  told  my 
fears,  I  was  blamed  by  many;  the  policy  of  telling  unwelcome  truths  was  ques- 
tioned even  by  my  friends.  My  convictions  were  too  strong  to  be  smothered  in 
my  own  bosom.  Had  my  cautions  been  heeded,  it  would  have  been  well  for 
England.    But  I  was  denounced  as  a  mad-man  and  a  terrorist. 

While  hope  lingers  in  my  breast,  while  it  is  just  possible  that  T  may  be 
instrumental  in  saving  my  country — having  been  brought,  by  a  series  of  most 
strange  events,  into  correspondence  with  yourself — I  will  endeavour,  taught  by 
the  experience  of  your  injustice,  even  at  much  personal  risk,  and  the  fear  of 
grieving  many  friends,  I  will  once  more  strive  to  check  the  march  of  those  evil 
principles — if  it  may  be  that,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  her  governors  will  listen, 
rand,  bethinking  themselves  of  the  beauty  of  that  edifice  which  had  steod  th© 
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shock  of  centuries,  the  British  Constitution,  may  strive  to  restore  its  ancient 
strength  and  beauty,  rather  than  persevere  in  the  rutliless  denaolitiou  of  its 
strongest  bulwarks. 

Surely  time  and  events  have  given  me  some  claim  to  be  heard. 

Afler  the  assertion  of  these  general  principles,  in  order  that  I  may  be  better 
understood,  I  will  request  your  attention  to  a  few  particulars. 

The  excellency  of  the  English  Constitution  is,  that  whilst  it  secures  th& 
rights  of  all — the  weakest  as  well  as  the  strongest,  the  poorest  as  well  as  the 
richest — it  allows  predominence  to  none.  None  are  so  insignificant  as  to  be 
excluded  from  its  protection — none  so  lofty  as  to  be  exempt  from  its  power. 
The  monarch  may  not,  with  impunity,  defy  its  power — the  pauper  cannot,  without 
danger,  be  dragged  from  its  protectiiig  shield.  It  is  as  sensitive  as  it  is  powerful 
— the  slightest  infraction  of  its  principles  impairs  its  vigour,  and  tends  to  destroy 
its  vitality. 

Should  a  power  usurp  its  place  amongst  us  which  the  Constitution  cannofc 
restrain,  social  disorder  must  ensue,  to  subdue  which,  means  are  resorted  to 
which  are  foreign  to  tlie  Constitution.  This,  Sir,  is  our  unhappy  case  at  the- 
present  moment.     It  is  fraught  with  danger  most  alarming. 

The  improvements  in  machinery  and  advances  in  scientific  knowledge  have 
created  a  power  in  England  which  her  legislators  have  pronounced  to  be  un- 
manageable. Pitt  foresaw  the  result — he  foretold  the  consequences — M;earenow 
reaping  the  fruit.  It  is  certain,  as  that  wise  Minister  predicted,  if  Parliament 
cannot  restrain  and  regulate  the  use  of  machinery,  "  the  power  of  Parliament  is 
at  an  end." 

When,  by  means  of  the  unregulated  use  of  machinery,  a  few  are  enriched,, 
millions  are  pauperized — the  former  become  arrogant,  the  latter  ungovernable  ; 
both  are  impatient.  For  awhile  the  rich  predominate,  the  Government  sanctions 
their  usurpation;  and,  as  the  Constitution  has  no  partiality,  further  means, which 
are  foreign  to  its  nature,  are  resorted  to  for  the  preservation  of  order.  Hence 
new  troubles  arise  in  the  body  politic,  created  by  the  foreign  remedies  adopted — 
proving  that  the  people,  as  well  as  the  Constitution,  cannot  endure  the  inno-< 
vation.  They  have  lived  so  long  together,  that  they  cannot  be  separated  without 
being  shaken  by  the  convulsive  throes  of  progressive  decomposition. 

If  the  new  power  had  in  its  infancy  been  subjected  to  the  paternal  restraints, 
of  the  Constitution,  it  would  have  grown  up  amongst  us,  blessing  the  people  with 
its  luxuriant,  but  wholesome  food — it  would  have  added  strength  and  vigour  to 
the  nation  ;  whilst  having  been  left  to  spread  its  roots  and  branches  in  every  direc- 
tion, it  has  encumbered  where  it  would  have  relieved — it  has  impoverished  whom 
it  was  intended  to  enrich — it  has  destroyed  what  it  was  calculated  to  nourish — it 
has  disorganized  where  it  was  meaut  to  unite.  Instead  of  a  blessing,  it  has,  as 
the  Premier's  father  predicted,  it  has  become  "  the  bitterest  curse."  The 
evil  is  not  in  itself,  hut  in  the  rpfusal  of  our  Government  to  regulate  and' 
vestrain — to  apportion,  by  rules  of  justice,  production  and  consumption. 

When  wealth  has  been  accumulated  on  one  hand,  and  poverty  has  spread  its- 
ravages  on  the  other,  by  the  wanton  misapplication  of  our  resources,  the  men  who» 
refused  to  exert  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  for  the  proper  regulation  ol" 
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those  resources,  have  eventually  been  compelled  to  resort  to  measures  out  of  the- 
pale  of  the  Constitution  to  mitigate  evils  which  have  been  thus  creatfed. 

The  object  of  those  measures  being  to  uphold  the  unconstitutional  ascendancy 
of  some,  further  encroachments  on  the  remaining  constitutional  rights  of  others 
must  be  made — hence  the  restless,  uneasy,  insecurity  of  the  present  day. 

The  patriarchal  principle  having  been  thus  abandoned,  a  system  of  coercion 
must  be  established,  under  which  freemen  are  not  recognized,  but  tyranny  and 
slavery  compose  the  elements  of  society. 

Our  present  state  is  that  of  a  liceotioas  transition — it  will  be  a  miracle  if  con- 
vulsion does  not  succeed. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  only  rational  method  of  accounting  for  the  present  condition 
of  England.  //  is  for  the  rulers  of  the  people  now  to  consider  if  they  will 
prefer  the  security  of  the  Constitution  to  the  danger  of  innovation. 

The  unregulated  use  of  machinery  had  reduced  the  working  classes  to 
poverty,  and  their  character  was  consequently  altered;  poor-rates  were  increased 
— the  rich  were  alarmed.  Instead  of  tracing  those  evils  to  their  source,  and 
correcting  them,  an  avowedly  unconstitutional  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  poor 
was  effected.  They  were  removed  from  the  shelter  of  the  Constitution — their 
allegiance  thus  became  forfeited,  and  was  consequently  withdrawn ;  the  army  was 
increased,  the  police  was  established,  and  unconstitutional  force  was  exerted  to 
subdue  the  victims,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  constitutional 
restraint  influenced  the  power  that  enslaved  them.  Centralization  usurped  the 
place  of  self-government,  and  the  rights  of  rate-payers,  parish  officers,  magis- 
trates, and  judges  were  transferred  to  political  officials  and  partizans. 

The  petitions  of  the  people  were  despised,  and  their  remonstrances  were 
treated  with  neglect.  Oiir  factories  became  schools  of  crime,  our  workhouses 
the  cradles  of  treason,  our  prisons  the  nurseries  of  revolt — nay,  the  precautionary 
means  adopted  for  security  became  aids  to  the  commission  of  crime  !  The  case 
of  the  monster  M'Naughten  proves  it:  this  fact  was  related  to  me  by  one  who- 
knows  that  it  is  true. 

For  the  security  of  your  persons,  (woe  to  England  when  her  rulers  requir* 
such  precautions!)  for  ^oe<r  personal  protection,  a  policeman  in  plain  clothes  is 
stationed  at  your  offices  ;  the  officers  of  the  police  who  were  on  duty  mistook  th« 
assassin  for  one  of  their  own  body  in  plain  clothes  ;  and  thus  your  fancied  secu- 
rity became  the  passport  of  the  murderer. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  have  arrived  at  the  most  solemn  and  awful  consequence  of 
these  abandonments  of  Christian  and  constitutional  principles  by  the  legislatura — 
I  mean  their  effects  upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 

I  could  say  much  on  that  subject  with  reference  to  those  "  outside" — I  will 
confine  myself,  at  present,  to  the  inmates  of  this  prison. 

We  are  of  all  ranks — of  every  grade.  Here  the  clergyman,  the  noble,  th© 
soldier,  the  sailor,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  man  of  letters,  the  banker,  the 
merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  shopkeeper,  are  assembled  from  all  partt 
of  the  empire. 

We  have  time  to  read  and  ruminate.  We  know  that  our  rights  have  been 
iqva^led  by  the  legislature,  who  tal^e  pare  to  shield  themselves  from  the  tyranny 
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which  they  inflict  on  us — their  precious  bodies  are  too  sacred  to  be  touched  for 
debt.  We  know  that  our  rights  are  sacred  in  the  eye  of  the  Constitution.  The 
sentence  of  the  law  has  been  aggravated.  We  are  subjected  to  indignities  which 
the  juries  and  judges  never  contemplated  in  their  verdicts  and  sentences.  We 
have  been  removed  from  the  protection  of  the  judges  to  your  custody.  The  addi- 
tion of  iron  bars,  gates,  and  spikes,  with  the  annoyances  to  which  we  have  been 
daily  subjected,  reminds  us  of  that  difference.  Is  it  thus  that  you  would  nourish 
patriotism  and  teach  us  to  revere  the  law  ? 

',  Unjust  as  the  law  is  by  which  we  have  thus  been  wronged,  we  know  that  you 
have  already  exercised  a  power  beyond  that  law — the  power  of  unmitigated 
tyranny  ;  hence  you  are  the  object  of  our  abhorrence. 

And  what  is  the  result  of  all  this  departure  from  constitutional  rectitude  ? 
Many  who  came  into  this  prison  sincerely  attached  to  the  institutions  and  laws  of 
England  have  become  reckless.  Many  who  have  been  instrumental  in  raising  you 
to  power  wish  for  your  overthrow. 

One  fact  speaks  volumes — it  is  true,  though  very  melancholy.  I  will  relate 
the  anecdote.  It  exhibits  the  re-action  of  tyranny  oji  the  minds  of  slaves  born 
free.  When  the  mournful  tidings  of  M'Naughten's  crime  reached  this  prison,  I 
heard  many  of  the  prisoners,  who  execrated  the  deed,  exclaim 


■ — — — I  thought  to  have  told  you  the  very  words;  at  present, it  is  more  pru- 
dent to  forbear. Sir,  it  is  fitting  that  you  knew  to  what  au  awful 

extent  your  tyranny  is  now  working  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen. 

The  other  day,  when  your  servants  were  fixing  the  last  barrier  of  strong  iron 
spikes,  between  the  lobby  and  the  condemned  ward,  in  this  prison,  I  observed 
an  old  veteran,  who  had  bled  for  his  country,  and  shows  his  scars  in  front, 
gazing,  as  soldiers  sometimes  ruminate.  I  was  struck  with  his  appearance. — 
"  General,"  said  I,  "  when  you  were  presenting  your  breast  to  the  bullets  and 
bayonets  of  the  French  in  Egypt,  you  little  thought  that  you  were  purchasing 
a  berth  behind  those  Graham  tooth-picks  !" — The  old  warrior  stared  at  me — 

he  did  not  smile  : — there  is  much  meaning  in  a  veteran's  frown. 1  will  not 

print  his  answer — it  is  worth  your  calling  on  me  to  be  told. — Do  so,  and  yoa 
shall  have  it. 

Now  for  a  few  words  with  my  good  friend  Robert  Pounder. 

"The  Queen's  Prison,  January  30, 184S. 
"  To  Mr.  Robert  Pounder,  Barron's  Buildings,  Woodhouse  Moorside,  near  Leeds. 

"  My  dear  Lad, — It  is  refreshing  to  turn  once  more  to  your  valuable  letter.  Without  cer«- 
mony  1  will  proceed  with  my  reply. 

"  I  rejoice  that  the  working  men  of  Yorkshire  have  formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  public 
character  of  the  Home  Secretary.  His  tyranny  is  unbearable.  He  manifests  himself  to  us, 
as  our  Keeper,  in  his  true  character.  Here  we  come  in  close  contact — we  see  him  as  he  really  it. 
Just  as  you  discover  the  cruel  temperof  a  boy  who  delights  in  torturing  flies,  so  do  we  in  this  place 
find  out  the  real  character  of  our  Keeper.  The  '  rules,'  at  best,  must  be  offensive,  because  impri- 
sonment is  always  irksome;  but  the  naturally  cruel  propeniiities  of  the  hardened  human  heart  find 
Tent  in  inflictions  which  power  gives,  but  at  which  humanity  recoiis.  It  is  in  prisons  that  th* 
full-grown  Philosopher  thinks  that  he  can  safely  make  experiments  on  the  patience  of  his  victims 
— here,  unnoticed  by  the  world's  gaze,  he  can  experimentize,  as  the  Times  has  it,  'in  some  ob- 
scure matter  of  no  public  interest,' and  indulge  his  cruel  propensities  to  repletion.  It  is  here,  again 
to  quote  the  Times,  that  '  the  departure  from   the  principles  of  the  British  Coustitutioa'  maj  be 
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most  safely  tried.  But  you  may  rest  assured,  as  certainly  as  he  is  allowed  undisturbed  to  entrencli 
bimself  inside  these  walls,  that  he  will  in  due  time,  as  the  Times  adi^s,  'step  over  them,  and  fasten 
despotism  upon  England  too.' 

"For  centuries  this  prison  has  been  the  secure  keeping  place  of  debtors  —  till  now, 
the  high  walls,  topped  with  revolving  iron  spikes,  were  found  security  enough  —  security 
TVBS  all  that  the  law  demanded.  Imprisonment  for  debt  is  a  prnalty  as  severe  as  tyranny 
could  wish;  but  no.  Sir  James  Graham  would  add  torture  to  imprisonment!  Think  not  that  I 
wrong  the  Right  Honourable  (!)  Baronet.  The  law  which  gives  him  the  power  to  torment  us  i*  his 
»wn  offspring.  He  brought  it  in.  he  hurried  it  through  a  drowsy  House,  when  members,  trusting 
to  him,  never  read  the  Bill.  It  is  Sir  James  Graham  who  is  working  out  its  horrible  principles,  I 
have  before,  in  the  Fleet  Papers,  told  you  of  the  new  iron  bars,  grates,  and  spikes  which  he  h&% 
introduced — of  his  nasty,  disgusting  arrangements — and  of  that  hole  which  he  has  prepared  for 
unhappy  females,  some  of  whom  are  as  respectable  as  his  wife ;  but  they  are  unfortunate  debtors  ; 
and  instead  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  they  are  about  to  receive  oppression,  insult,  and  wrorg  from 
a  Queen's  Minister !  and  in  a  prison  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  her  own!  I  have  told  these  things 
before — I  need  not  repeat  their  description. 

"  There  is  one  fact,  however,  which  I  have  not  told.  It  will  startle  you,  and  many  who  ar« 
wealthier  than  yourself.  It  exhibits  the  Home  Secretary  in  his  true  colours.  Surely  the  fact  which 
J  am  about  to  relate  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  members  of  both  Houses!     We  shall  see. 

"  There  was  in  this  prison,  till  within  a  few  days,  a  Coffee  House,  which  served  to  accommodata 
those  prisoners  who,  being  chummed,  required  a  place  of  resort  when  their  friends,  or  creditors,  or 
solicitors  called  upon  them  ; — a  place  where  we  could  privately  discuss  our  business  and  make  our 
arrangements.  The  Coffee  House  was  also  used  by  gentlemen  who  were  kidnapped  and  sent  to 
prison,  merely  to  gratify  the  malignity  of  a  revengeful  creditor,  or  to  put  a  few  pounds  into  th« 
pockets  of  a  low  grovelling  solicitor.  Such  is  very  often  the  case.  These  victims  only  require 
time  to  inform  their  friends  of  their  caption,  who  advance  the  amount  demanded,  and  then  th« 
prisoner  is  released  immediately. 

"Sir  James  Graham  has  discovered  that  the  accommodation  of  the  CoflTee  House  is  an  indul- 
gence too  great  for  such  persons,  and  he  has  resolved  henceforward  to  add  power  to  that 
malignity  and  fraud,  which  it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  good  laws  to  restrain.  By  his  orders  the 
Coffee  House  has  been  pulled  down,  and  thus  the  only  comfort  of  such  prisoners  destroyed, 

"  That  you  may  understand  this  matter  correctly,  I  will  give  you  the  case  of  one  gentleman,  who 
was,  in  preference  to  being  chummed  upon  another  prisoner,  residing  in  the  Coffee  House  when  it 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  away.  You  wilt  then  judge  of  the  heart  of  Sir  James  Graham  by  his 
prison-enormities — his  prison-indecencies.  You  will  see  who  those  persons  are  whom  he  is  forcing 
to  cook,  eat,  sleep,  wash,  read,  think,  write,  and  pray,  confined  in  one  of  our  small  cells,  with 
another  man — may  be,  of  habits  quite  dissimilar. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  a  highly  respectable  and  venerable  Dublin  merchant  was  brought  in  here, 
his  only  crime  being,  that  to  oblige  a  friend,  he  had  accepted  a  bill  for  900/.,  which  the  accommo- 
dated party  promised  to  pay  when  due.  That  bill  became  due  in  December  la.st;  the  person  accom- 
modated failed  to  provide  for  it.  The  acceptor,  being  in  London  when  it  became  due,  waited  upon 
the  holders,  told  them  he  had  expected  that  the  party  whom  he  had  accommodated  would  have  paid 
the  bill,  but  as  that  was  not  the  case,  he  was  returning  to  Dublin  (his  home)  the  next  day,  and  would 
immediately  cause  the  amount  to  be  remitted. 

"  The  holders  of  that  bill  are  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  respectable  (!)  firms  in  London.  They 
immediately  applied  to  a  judge,  and  swore  that  the  acceptor  of  the  bill  was  about  to  leave  England. 
The  fact  is  he  was  going  home  to  cause  the  money  to  be  remitted.  Without  any  notice,  the  unlucky 
gentleman  was  thereupon  immediately  lodged  in  a  sponging-house  and  afterwards  removed  himself 
to  this  prison.  He  was  accommodated  at  the  Coffee  House,  in  preference  to  living  in  the  sam« 
room  with  another  prisoner. 

"  So  imperative  are  the  orders  from  the  Home  Office,  that  no  consideration  of  personal  suffering 
or  inconvenience  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  their  severity.  When  the  orders  for  pullmg  down  th* 
Coffee  House  arrived,  several  gentlemen  were  residing  there.  One  of  the  officers  of  ihe  prison 
entreated  that  the  demolition  might  be  delayed  only  five  days,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  unfor- 
tunate occupants,  until  rooms  could  be  found  for  them  in  the  prison;  but  no — thi  mandate  had  gone 
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forth  from  Sir  James  Graham,  and,  at  whatever  inconTenience,  or  loss,  or  soflPering,  it  muit  be  ia- 
atantly  obeyed. 

"But  to  return  to  the  unfortunate  Dublin  merchant,  to  whom  I  hare  alluded. 
"I  dined  with  him  in  companj  with  two  Irish  merchants  and  a  Captain  in  the  army.     I  wa> 
delighted  with  their  company.     I  have  been  seldom  more  interested  in  the  case  of  any  one.     He  i«, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  gentleman.     I  cannot  conceive  what  Sir  James  Graham  can  hope  to 
{ain  by  forcing  indignities  in  such  cases  on  such  men. 

"At  this  moment  that  gentleman  is  in  possession  of  an  old  and  respectable  establishment  ia 
Dublin,  (which  he  has  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  for  forty  years.) — carriages,  servants,  horses, 
and  a  splendid  mansion,  with  asuileof  four  drawing-rooms,  opening  into  each  other  by  mahogany 
polished  doors.  Because  he  had  not  900/.  in  his  poeket,  and  was  returning  home,  he  is  cast  into 
prison;  and  if  Sir  James  Graham's  scheme  had  been  matured,  he  would  have  been  prevented  th« 
■mall  comfort  of  a  private  sleeping-room  I  During  the  few  days  that  he  was  here  he  lost  a  dear 
child — a  beloved  daughter!  Surely  the  Jaw  of  England  is  severe  enough,  without  the  additional 
infliction  of  cruelty  from  the  iron-heart  of  the  Home  Secretary  ! 

"That  gentleman  is  as  respectable  as  Sir  James  Graham.  Oh!  that  he  might  soon  be  in  Par- 
liament, to  tell  his  own  tale. 

"I  wish  you  had  heard  him  recount  to  me  the  particulars  of  his  daughter's  cleath.  Tears  flowed 
down  his  aged  cheeks:  'But,' he  said,  with  sobs, '  I  ought  to  be  thankful — she  did  not  hear  of  my 
imprisonment — she  died  in  peace!' 

"Nay,  I  have  not  told  you  all.  That  poor  gentleman  was  thus  suddenly  imprisoned  and  has  lost 
his  daughter,  whilst  his  son,  a  youth  of  23  years,  who  was  studying  for  the  bar,  is  lying  at  Torquay 
on  the  bed  of  sickness,  nursed  by  his  fond  and  anxious  mother.  Judge  of  the  feelingii  of  the  whole 
family!  Oh,  that  Sir  James  Graham  could  have  been  with  me  to  witness  the  anguish  of  that 
poor  prisoner  !  '  I  t-hall  lose  my  dear  boy.'  in  the  agony  of  despair,  exclaimed  the  venerable  victim— 
'  and  my  poor  dear  wife  cannot  survive  all  these  shocks!' — I  strove  to  comfort  him — I  was  glad 
when  he  found  relief  in  tears.  Are  tuch  men  to  be  tortured  to  carry  oM  a  system  of  Philosophy 
which  is  more  cruel  than  death  ? 

"Every  day's  experience  convinces  me  that  it  is  well  I  came  to  prison.  It  is  here  that  on» 
comes  in  closer  contact  with  truth — it  is  here  that  we  learn  the  true  nature  of  the  laws,  the  trua 
character  of  our  governors  and  of  their  victims. 

"  In  less  than  a  week  that  poor  victim  was  discharged.  What  he  and  his  family  had  meanwhile 
luffiered,  to  gratify  the  revenge  of  his  creditor  or  thes  ordid  passion  of  an  attorney,  words  cannot 
describe! 

"When  he  left,  he  called  to  bid  me  farewell.  He  clasped  my  band,  and,  with  many  tears,  he 
thanked  me  for  ihe  consolation  I  bad  administered.  When  he  did  so,  I  felt  thankful  that  I  bad  been 
privileged  to  minister  some  little  comfort  to  his  distracted  mind.  His  imprisonment  has  gained 
Bie  his  prayers. 

"You  see.  Pounder,  no  rank  is  secure  from  suffering.  How  cruel  is  that  man  who  strives  to 
add  poignancy  to  such  sorrow  !  Truly  the  working  men  of  Yorkshire  have  not  wronged  Sir  James 
Graham!  Did  he  possess  the  *  faculty  of  kindess,'  instead  of  overstepping  his  duly  to  harass  and 
torment  the  unfortunate,  he  would  strive  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  law — he  would  delight  in  dis- 
appointing the  vindictive  malice  of  our  tormentors,  instead  of  aiding,  them  in  their  thirst  for 
vengeance. 

"Next  week  I  will  again  recur  to  your  kind  letter,  and  so,  for  the  present,  good  bye. 

"Faithfully  yours, 

"RICHARD  OASTLER." 
For  more  I  have  not  space. 

lam  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — The  important  character  of  this  letter  will  be  a  suflScient  apology  for  not 
•hortening  its  contents,  and  explain  why  "  Rent-RoU  "  must  again  wait. — R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  LondoB. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   IMajesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — A  friend  of  yours,  who,  on  more  occasions  than  one, 
fiad  exercised  considerable  influence  in  your  election,  has  sent  nie  a  copy  of  the 
Carlisle  Patriot  of  the  21st  ultimo,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  ray  attention  to  a 
leading  article  in  it  on  the  subject  of  i)risoti  discipline  in  the  county  gaol  at 
Carlisle,  in  whi-ch,  according  to  his  assertion,  "your  disposition  to  tyrannise  over 
the  unfortunate,  and  to  avoid  the  notice  of  the  public,  is  pretty  clearly  developed." 
Your  friend  tells  me,  "  that  I  may  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  «^tat«  • 
meat,  because  you  are  a  considerable  proprietor  of  the  Cariiele  Patriot^  and  it 
as  certain  that  the  Editor  would  not  write  a  word  of  censure  against  your  pro- 
ceedings if  tlie  facts  were  not  true."  The  circumstance  of  your  having  property 
in  tliat  paper  sufficrently  accounts  for  tlie  very  delicate  terms  in  which  the  Editor 
divulges  the  keenness  of  his  feelings  when  his  duty  to  the  public  forces  him  to 
censure  the  proceedings  of  hia  patron. 

The  facts  are  in  a  nut-shetl.  After  stating  tliem,  I  will  make  a  few  com- 
ments, not«o  much  with  ti  view  of  producing  any  improvement  in  you,  as  that,  I 
fear,  would  be  a  hopeless  task  ;  but  solely  to  arouse  the  attention  ei  the 
Legislature.  Having  dene  so,  I  shall  ask  Members  of  Parliament  a  few- 
questions. 

Your  own  paper,  the  Carlisle  Patriot,  informs  me,  that  *'  it  was  stated  by 
3Ir.  Thomas  Dixon,  of  Calthwaite,  recently  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  gaol  ac 
•Carlisle,  in  a  letter  read  in  open  court,  that  when,  with  the  permission  of  the 
governor,  he  was  aljout  to  partake  of  a  luncheon  supplied  from  the  Bush  Inn 
with  a  friend  and  relative,  Mr.  Johnson,  as  visiting  magistrate,  had  directed  the 
turnkey  to  examine  the  tray — had  remonstrated  with  the  governor  for  allowinfj 
debtors  to  partake  of  luncheons  with  their  friends,  and  requested  that  it  might 
not  be  repeated.  It  was  also  stated,  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  interfered  with 
a  prisoner  who,  during  the  time  of  his  confinement  for  debt,  was  in  the  habit  of 
playing  the  flute  for  amusement,  and  directed  him  to  discontinue  the  practice; 
mxA  It  was  farther  stated  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  upon  several  occasiojis  intruded 
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on  the  privacy  of  debtors  in  their  rooms,  and  even  when  their  wives  were  with 
them,  without  the  preliminary  courtesy  of  knocking  at  the  door" 

It  seems  that  the  magistrates,  for  some  reason  or  other,  communicated  with 
you  on  the  subject  of  these  charges,  and  requested  that  an  Inspector  of  Prisons 
might  be  sent  down  to  investigate  the  affair;  Mr.  Johnson  himself,  as  the  Editor 
supposed,  "being  desirous  of  having  the  matter  decided  by  a  tribunal  wholly  free 
from  the  possibility  of  any  imputation  of  leaning  towards  him — such  as  might  be 
supposed  to  exist  among  his  brother  magistrates." 

That  such  an  investigation  ought  to  have  been  public,  your  Editor  asserts; 
for  *'  he  warned  Mr.  Johnson  at  the  time,  that  any  investigation  that  might 
arise  out  of  such  appeal  would,  if  private,  inevitably  give  rise  to  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Johnson  had  appealed  after  the  sessions  in  open  court,  in  order  that  the 
facts  of  the  inquiry  might  not  transpire." 

The  publication  of  the  following  letter,  written  by  your  orders,  when  "  no 
Inspector  had  arrived — no  investigation,  of  which  even  a  whisper  had  transpired, 
had  taken  place,"  was  the  cause  of  "infinite  surprise,  not  to  use  a  stronger 
term,"  to  your  friend,  the  Editor  of  the  Carlisle  Patriot.  The  letter  referred  to 
is  as  follows : — 

"Whitehall.  19th  January,  1843. 
"Gentlemen, — I  am  directed  by  Secretary  Sir  James  Graham  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  5th  instant  and  the  accompanying  documents;  and  to  inform  you,  that  the  ex- 
planations given  with  regard  to  your  conduct,  collectively  and  individually,  are  quite  satisfactory. 
"It  appears  to  Sir  James  Graham,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  order  a  speciiii  visit  of  the  In- 
spector of  Prisons  ;  but  Sir  James  Graham  is  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be  proper  to  admonish  the 
gaoler,  who  has  permitted  many  irregularities  in  direct  violation  of  the  Prison  Rules,  and  must  be 
forewarned  that  such  irregularities  should  not  again  occur. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 
"The  Visiting  Justices  of  the  county  gaol,  Carlisle."  "S.  M.  PHILLIPPS." 

I  should  do  injustice  to  your  friend  the  Editor,  were  I  to  withhold  the  follow- 
ing expression  of  his  disapprobation  of  your  conduct.     He  says: — 

"Mr.  Johnson's  demand  for  an  investigation  has,  therefore,  proved  abortive.  The  Secretary 
of  Stale  is  satisfied  without  one  ;  and  why  ?  Because  it  is  plain  from  tiie  tenor  of  his  commuuica- 
tion,  that '  documents'  and  '  explanations'  had  been  sent  up  by  the  accused  party  who  demanded  the 
investigation,  apparently  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  demand ;  and  we  fear  the  unavoid- 
able inference  is,  that  they  were  tent  up  to  anticipate,  if  not  to  prejudice,  the  very  tribunal  to 
which  Mr.  Johnson  had  appealed,  by  statements  which  must,  in  their  very  nature,  have  been  ex 
parte,  and  do  not  appear  even  to  have  been  confined  to  the  complaint  made  by  Mr.  Dixon,  but  to 
involve  other  matters  connected  with  the  discipline  of  the  gaol  of  which  the  public  knows  nothing. 
In  short,  a  complaint  is  made  against  Mr.  Johnson  to  which  he  attaches  the  utmost  consequence — 
he  demands  an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  himself  from  the  specific  charge  of  Mr. 
Dixon — the  Visiting  Magistrates,  of  which  he  is  one,  send  up  'documents  and  explanations'  even 
before  the  propriety  of  an  investigation  is  decided  upon — and  thereupon  the  Secretary  of  State 
decides  '  that  it  will  be  proper  to  admonish  the  gaoler,  who  has  permitted  many  irregularities  in 
direct  violation  of  the  prison  rules' ! 

"We  are  in  no  way  disposed  to  satisfy  or  emulate  the  busy,  and,  we  must  add,  wondering  sur- 
mises, with  which  this  intimation  has  been  received  by  the  public,  with  any  conjecture  of  our  own  ; 
but,  like  many  hundreds  of  our  readers,  we  distrusted  our  memory  as  to  the  reports  of  the  Visiting 
Justices  of  the  gaol,  made  at  Quarter  Sessions  for  several  years  past,  and  we  referred  to  them  to 
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find  vthat  irregularities  had  beeu  reported  against  the  governor  of  the  gaol  to  the  Court  of  Sessions ; 
but  we  found  not  the  slightest  imputation  upon  his  management — not  the  slightest  hint  that  he 
was  permitting  many,  or  any,  irregularities ;  and  even  in  the  report  laid  before  Sessions  on  the 
very  day  when  Mr.  Johnson's  conduct  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  bench  and  the 
public,  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  the  irregularities  subsequently  alleged  to  have  been 
permitted  by  the  governor  of  the  gaol. 

"  At  present,  we  are  reluctant  to  make  any  comment  upon  this  afiPair.  It  is  filled  with  mystery^ 
and  suggestive  of  impressions  so  unpleasant,  that  we  gladly  refrain  from  any  detailed  notice  of 
them.  We  since  learn  that  the  correspondence  between  the  Visiting  Justices  and  ihe  Home  Office, 
— which  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  natural  and  very  intelligible  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  the  slur  which  has 
been  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  his  character,  requested  permission  to  publish, — is  to  be  sup- 
pressed ;  and  thus,  while  the  public  are  aware  of  the  charges,  no  clue  whatever  has  been  offered  to 
the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  vindicated  from  them.  If  that  gentleman  rests  content 
with  this  exculpation  from  charges  to  which  he  attached,  publicly  before  a  full  court  of  brother 
magistrates,  so  grave  an  importance,  we  must  say  he  is  very  easily  satisfied." 

I  shall  leave  the  governor,  or,  as  you  style  hira,  the  gaoler,  and  the  magis- 
trates to  settle  their  part  of  the  business  in  their  own  way,  being  unwilling  to 
say  more  about  them.  They  are  surely  able  to  fight  their  own  battles,  and  vin- 
dicate themselves  from  the  "  slur  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon 
their  characters." 

The  fact  that  you  have  decided  upon  a  case  of  prison  discipline  with  so  little 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  governor  and  magistrate,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
prisoner,)  upon  evidence  which  you  are  ashamed  to  publish,  proves  that  you 
are  trying  experiments  in  prisons  which  you  are  anxious  to  keep  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  people  of  England.  This  determined  step  on  your  part  should 
arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  people.  It  requires,  at  all  events,  that  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  should  know  these  facts,  that  they  may  demand  an 
instant  investigation  of  the  whole  affair,  for  it  is  in  prisons  that  a  Minister  may 
most  securely  prepare  the  way  for  universal  tyranny. 

The  marrow  of  the  affair  is,  at  present,  my  concern.  You  are  my  Keeper.  I 
have,  for  the  last  three  months,  witnessed  the  developement  of  your  character  in 
the  introduction  of  new  barriers,  a  multiplicity  of  bars,  gratings,  and  revolving 
spikes  into  this  prison,  with  the  removal  of  many  comforts,  which,  for  ages,  have 
been  allowed  to  those  who  have  been  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  this  place.  We 
have  been,  for  some  time,  in  daily  expectation  of  the  full-grown  exhibition  of 
your  tyranny,  in  the  New  Rules  which  the  Legislature  (it  appears  to  me  in- 
advertently) has  empowered  you  to  make.  This  Carlisle  affair  is  important  to 
us,  inasmuch  as  it  acquaints  us  with  a  few  interesting  facts — viz.  that  you,  our 
Keeper,  are  of  opinion  that  imprisoned  debtors  ought  not  to  be  allowed  "  to 
partake  of  a  luncheon  with  a  friend  and  relative,"  or  "  to  play  the  flute  for 
amusement";  and  that  it  is  right  and  proper  "to  intrude  upon  the  privacy  of 
debtors  in  their  rooms,  even  when  their  wives  are  with  them,  without  the  preli- 
minary  courtesy  of  knocking  at  the  door."  I  say.  Sir,  that  it  is  important  to  us 
that  we  have  this  exhibition  of  your  views  respecting  ourselves.  We  now  know 
what  to  expect.  We  have  been  wondering  what  all  these  apparently  useless  and 
very  expensive  arrangements  would  lead  to;  we  now  know — that  when  you  take 
upon  yourself  to  be  the  sole  interpreter  as  well  as  the  executioner  of  the  law,  we 
shall  be  treated  like  felons,  and  shall  not  only  be  deprived  of  the  society  of  sucl^ 
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fiijends  as  visit  us  in  prison,  be  prohibited  the  relaxation  and  amusement 
afforded  by  music,  but  even  the  privacy  of  marriage  life  will  be  uncere- 
moniously invaded,  and.  we  shall  be  dealt  with  as  rudely  as  if  we  were  brute 
animals^ 

To  yon,  personally,  I  say  nothing  on  this  subject — and  the  following  anec- 
dote will  tell  you  why  ;  bat  to  the  Legislature,  who,  knowing  you  to  be  married, 
supposed  you  were  a  man,  I  shall,  when  T  have  related  what  I  have  this  moment 
heard,  offer  a  few  remarks. 

A  friend,  who  is  at  the  bar,  has  just  left  me.  He  said — "A  highly  intelligent 
member  of  the  House  of  Cemnions  remarked  to  me>  the  other  day, '  How  annoy- 
ing it  is  that  Graham  can  brazen  out  his  position  as  he  does,  however  often  he 
may  change  it.  On  whatever  side — Whig,  Radical,  or  Tory — he  is  always 
shameless  and  confident.' — <  Cant  you  sc6,'  I  replied,  *  that  is  the  true  character 
of  a  Borderer}- — one  day  a  Scotchman,  another  an  EngRshman — ready  for  a 
/(Way  either  way,  and  always  securing  a  large  share  of  the   spoil.* — '  Why,  T 

have  been  at  his  house,'  remarked  Sir ,  who  was  standing  by,  *  and 

it i«  within  sight  of  Gretna  Green,  on  the  debateable  ground!  How  completely 
the  man  is  in  keeping  with  his  origin — a  true  border  Graham — now  Scotch,  now 
English — now  Whig,  now  Radical,  now  Tory — always  rapacious  !' — *  I  will  give 

that  to ,'  said  another  M.P.,  who  was  in  our  company  ;  *  it  is  too  good  ta 

keep.    will  dress  it  up,  and  make  a  good  thing  of  it  in  the  House.'  " 

Your  prison  notions  give  the  finish  to  your  border  character.  /Te  must  be 
cruel  who  is  always  rapacious — he  must  be  infamous  who  is  always  unscrupulous 
— he  must  he  shameless  who  is  always  "  brazen."  It  would  be  vain  to  appeal: 
for  justice  to  such  an  one — I  will  not  waste  my  words. 

From  you  I  turn  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  will  address^ 
myself  to  them  in  the  language  of  respectful,  but  strong  remonstmnce.  From- 
them  I  shall  hope  for  a  patient  hearing,  and  then  for  the  right  of  every  subject  of 
Her  Majesty— justice.     I  ask  no  more. 

Gentlemen  as  the  House  op  Commons^ — 

I  am  an  Englishman.  I  was-^  prisoner  in  the  Fleet  Prison- 
for  debt — now  I  am  the  victim  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, in  the  Queen's  Prison.  I  am  not,  at  present,  about  to  discuss  the  right  of 
one  Englishman  to  imprison  another,  and  leave  him  there  to  die,  merely  because 
he  owes  his  fellow  subject,  his  brother  man,  a  sum  of  money  ! — it  is  enough  that 
I  suggest  that  such  power  was  d'enied  by  the  great  Charter  af  our  liberties :  and 
that  I  hint  at  the  folly  of  thus  preventing  a  man  from  ever  being  able  to  satisfy^ 
the  claims  of  his  creditor.  Custom  having  established  that  breach  of  the  law 
aad  that  folly,  I  never  complained  whilst  I  had  to  pay  that  penalty. 

Now,  I  think  I  have  cause  of  complaint ;  and  seeing  that  you  have  been,  as  t 
balieve,  the  innocent  instruments  through  whom  I  have  suffered,  I  am  bound  to^ 
urge  on  you  these  strong  gronndis  of  remonstrance.  For  it  is  most  probable,  that 
although  you  were  the  agents,  you  were  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  injury  yoa 
were  inflicting  :  it  is,  then,  my  duty  to  inform  you. 

I  was  arrested  on  the  9th  of  December,  1840,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  I 
sli©4ild  have  been  taken  ta  Whitecros*  Street  Prison,  had  I  not  been  iHformad;> 
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that,  by  expending  a  certain  sura  of  money,  I  could  obtain  my  committal  by  a 
Judge  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  where,  I  was  told,  I  should  have  more  liberty,  and 
consequently,  more  comfort.  I  paid  the  money  required,  (my  friends  provided 
me  with  the  needful,)  and  was,  by  a  Judge,  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Warden  of  the  Fleet  Prison. 

On  my  arrival  there,  I  was  informed  that  I  could  not  have  a  separate  room, 
unless  I  paid  the  fees.  I  instantly  complied — a  room  was  given  to  me,  which  I 
enjoyed  until  the  I2th  of  November,  1842,  when,  against  my  solemn  protest,  I 
was  forcibly  taken  away  and  lodged  in  this  prison. 

When  I  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  I  found  myself  under  the  protection  of 
the  Judges,  who,  by  certain  Acts  of  Parliament,  were  empowered  to  make  Rules 
for  the  regulation  of  the  prison.  Of  those  Rules  I  was  always  observant.  I  was 
never  reproved — I  never  complained. 

"RdiViw^  purchased  the  rights  which  I  thus  enjoyed,  I  was  enabled,  by  the 
kindness  of  my  friends,  to  lay  out  a  sum  of  money  in  making  my  room  comfort- 
able. Having  also  purchased  my  privileges  under  the  sanction  of  the  laws  and  the 
Judges,  I  deemed  myself  as  much  entitled  to  enjoy  them  in  security  as  any  of 
yourselves  can  be  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  property.  The  only  condition  of 
preserving  them  was  obedience  to  the  Rules — that  I  scrupulously  paid. 

During  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  an  Act,  called  the  Queen's  Prison  Act,, 
was  passed,  which  authorized  the  removal  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Fleet  to 
this  place,  and  constituted  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  the 
governor  of  the  Queen's  Prison. 

It  is  pretended  that  I  was  removed  under  that  Act.  But  first,  as  to  the  Acfc 
itself.  I  cannot  believe  that  injustice  was  intended — that  it  was  enacted  is  self- 
evident.  I  cannot  dispute  your  power  to  rob  me  of  my  purchased  legal  rights,  or 
to  add  to  the  severity  of  the  final  sentence  of  the  law;  but  I  do  dispute  your 
right.  As  well  might  you  claim  the  right  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  everj- 
Englishman  except  yourselves,  or  to  add  transportation  to  the  sentence  of 
those  who  aire  condemned  to  imprisonment,  and  death  to  those  who  are  con- 
demned to  transportation,  as  thus  assert  the  right  to  confiscate  my  property, 
deprive  me  of  my  unforfeited  rights,  and  alter  my  sentence  under  the  law. 

Most  respectfully,  but  most  urgently,  I  call  your  attention  to  these  facts, 
remembering,  that  when  the  Act  of  Parliament  destroys  my  rights,  it  has 
shaken  your  own.  Power  which  is  not  founded  in  justice,  is,  necessarily,  of  un- 
certain tenure.  Remember,  also,  yon  are  not  authorized  to  assume  arbitrary 
power — you  are  merely  the  chosen  protectors  of  constitutional  rights. 

But,  Gentlemen,  this  is  not  the  whole  of  my  case.  It  was  enacted  in  that 
statute,  that  when  I  was  removed,  my  name  should  be  inserted  in  the  warrant* 
No  name  was  written  therein.  The  warrant  was  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  When 
I  asked  to  see  my  name,  I  was  referred  to  a  separate  book,  of  many  pages,  which 
seemed  to  contain  the  names  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  Fleet. 

Nay,  more.  It  was  enacted  that  this  prison  should  be  made  ready  to  receive 
us.  No  such  preparation  was  made.  I,  for  one,  was  placed  in  a  filthy  room, 
without  any  furniture  —  the  room  swarmed  with  bugs,  it  having  been,  that 
very  week,  ruled  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  decided  by  a  jury,,  that  » 
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house  infested  with  hugs  was  not  tenantahle..  For  four  nights  I  wandered 
about  the  prison,  without  any  rest — for  two  nights  I  was  indebted  to  a  brother- 
prisoner  for  his  bed. 

I  was  put  to  the  expense  of  removing  my  furniture,  and  making  my  room 
habitable.  I  underwent  all  this  suffering,  and  incurred  this  expense,  without 
even  being  charged  with  misconduct.  It  is  true,  that  when  I  had  thus  suffered, 
I  was  offered  5/.  by  the  Prison  Inspector,  which,  of  course.  I  refused.  The  offer 
proved  that  the  Government  was  in  the  wrong. 

Still,  I  have  not  told  you  all.  I  am  no  longer  under  the  protection  of  the 
Judges — I  have  witnessed  the  difference  between  their  guardianship  and  the 
keepership  of  the  Home  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  in  iron  bars,  gratings,  spikes,  and,  above  all,  in  a  dark,  dismal, 
separate  yard,  in  which  the  female  prisoners  are  to  be  confined,  and  in  many 
contrivances  for  the  express  purpose  of  adding  severity  to  imprisonment. 

What  the  Rules  to  which  I  am  hereafter  to  be  subjected  may  be,  I  am,  as 
yet,  only  able  to  guess.  Knowing,  however,  that  Sir  James  Graham  prevents 
debtors  in  Carlisle  gaol  eating  a  luncheon  with  a  friend  and  relative,  or  playing 
on  a  flute  for  amusement,  and  that  he  is  so  unmanly  as  to  subject  those  debtors, 
even  when  they  are  with  their  wives,  to  be  intruded  upon  without  the  courtesy 
of  knocking  at  the  door — knowing  all  this,  and  seeing  the  vast  accumulation  of 
iron  in  this  place,  by  his  express  order,  I  am  led  to  expect  that  cruelty,  not  ^m*- 
tice,  will  be  the  pervading  spirit  of  his  Rules. 

Under  the  regulation  of  the  Judges  I  was  allowed  the  free  ingress  and  egress 
of  friends — safe  custody,  entirely  free  from  personal  annoyances,  was  all  that 
their  Rules  required.  I  have  been  honoured  by  the  visits  of  members  of  your 
Honourable  House  and  of  the  House  of  Lords,  by  foreign  ministers,  and  gentle- 
men of  the  highest  literary  attainments  and  the  greatest  political  influence,  both 
English  and  foreign.  We  have  often  partaken  together  of  refreshment ;  but  now 
it  would  seem  that,  without  any  fault  of  mine,  I  am  to  be  condemned  t/?ii8uffer 
the  loss  of  their  society,  except  on  terms  so  degrading,  that  the  .pleasure,  if 
not  the  opportunity,  will  be  withdrawn. 

Gentlemen,  since  you  are,  I  believe,  the  innocent  instruments  through-jivhom  I 
have  thus  been  wronged,  I  appeal  to  you — I  solemnly  ask  you  to  restore  my  rights 
— those  rights  which  I  have  never  forfeited;  they  are  as  sacred  as  your  own, 
and  ought  to  be  held  inviolate. 

If  you  require  more  information,  I  am  ready  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  your 
House— I  will  answer  any  and  every  question,  and  shall  not  hesitate  to  plead  my 
own  cause  ;  when,  if  the  sacred  principle  of  justice  has  not  departed  from  your 
assembly,  you  will  hasten  to  restore  that  which,  I  believe,  it  was  never  YOUR 
intention  to  take  away. 

If  you  refuse  this  request,  so  reasonable,  I  ask  you  to  supply  me  with  means 
for  appearing  before  the  Judges  of  the  realm,  there  to  demand  the  restitution  of 
those  rights  which,  under  the  sanction  of  the  laws,  /  purchased  from  one  of 
themselves. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Legislature  of  England  intended  that  a  man  who 
refuses  to  a  debtor  the  enjoyment  of  eating  with  a  friend  or  relative,  or  of  amus- 
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ing  himself  on  the  flute — that  one  who  would  ruthlessly  invade  the  sanctity  of 
the  privacy  of  married  life — I  cannot,  until  you  have  forced  the  conviction,  either 
by  not  amending  or  erasing  from  the  statute-book  this  stealthily  obtained  Act, 
believe  that  it  was  your  intention  to  empower  such  a  high  State  functionary  to 
oppress  those  who  are  already  suffering  from  the  malicious  revenge  of  their  fellow 
subjects.  Nor  will  I  believe,  till  the  conviction  is  forced  on  me,  that  you  intended 
to  deprive  any  subject  of  Her  Majesty  either  of  their  property  or  their  rights. 

If  in  this  I  am  mistaken,  I  shall  regret  that  tyranny  has  usurped  the  throne 
of  justice  ! — but  I  shall  never  despair,  because  I  know  that  oppression  always 
digs  its  own  grave,  and  that  He  in  whom  I  trust  has  declared  that  ''  He  will 
break  in  pieces  the  oppressors." 

Perhaps  it  may  be  requisite  that  I  should  explain  why  I  adopt  this  mode  of 
communication  to  you,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  instead  of  adopting  the 
right  of  petition.     I  have  petitioned — you  were  deaf  to  my  entreaties.     That  is 

why  I  resort  to  this  mode  of  address. ■ 

• Now  you  know.  Sir  James,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  ex  post  facto  laws  are.  un- 
constitutional, and  that  no  penal  Act  of  Parliament  can  be  retrospective.  But, 
not  content  with  being  the  Minister  of  cruelty  under  the  Queen's  Prison  Act,  you 
have  dared  to  add  torture  to  injustice,  and  have  refused  to  comply  with  its 
enactments. 

If  a  law  were  made  to  alter  the  sentences  of  prisoners  already  condemned  to 
imprisonment  to  transportation,  and  you,  in  the  gratification  of  your  vengeful 
spirit,  were  to  hang  them,  that  crime  would  only  differ  in  degree. 

If  the  spirit  that,  in  days  of  yore,  animated  the  heart  of  Englishmen,  were  not 
extinct,  you  would  be  impeached — now  perhaps  a  bill  oi  indemnity  maybe  passed. 
But  remember,  no  bill  of  indemnity  can  heal  the  wounds  already  inflicted — they 
will  rankle  till  they  burst. 

We  who  have  been  dragged  from  the  Fleet  to  this  place,  contrary  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  know  that  by  the  law  we  are  free — we  are  held  in 
prison  because,  just  now,  you  are  powerful,  and  can,  at  present,  defy  the  law. 
That  power  which  is  not  founded  on  justice  cannot  long  exist — it  must  be  re- 
strained by  the  return  of  justice,  or  fall  by  its  own  inherent  weakness.  I  pray 
God  that  the  former  may  be  the  case.  Do  not  deceive  yourself — I  have  met  with 
those  in  prison  who  have  been  schoolmasters  to  the  mind  of  England.  We  know 
how  to  be  patient,  but  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  yield,  in  silence,  to  injustice 
and  tyranny. 

Lay  not  the  flattering  unction  to  your  soul  that  England  will  never  know.  The 
eyes  and  the  ears  of  true  Britons  are  attentive  to  your  prison  deeds.  Those  deeds 
of  darkness  will  be  brought  into  the  blaze  of  day. 

One  word  on  our  Indian  affairs.  How  can  impeachment  be  refused  ?  If  the 
Whigs  were  justified  in  invading  Affghanistan,  the  Conservatives  were  guilty  of 
treachery  when  they  evacuated  the  conquered  country.  If  the  Conservatives  were 
justified  in  relinquishing  possession  of  Afl"ghanistan,  the  Whigs  were  lawless 
plunderers  in  the  attack. 

Either  there  must  be  impeachment,  or  responsibility  is  a  farce.  If  the  trea- 
sure, blood,  and  national  honour  which  England  has  sacrificed  in  that  invasion. 
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conquest,  and  retreat,  do  not  call  for  the  impeachment  of  the  guilty  authors  of 
so  much  loss  and  disgrace,  every  nation  in  the  world  will  ridicule  our  notion  of 
England's  responsible  governors,  and  despise  (he  name  of  Britain's  greatness. 
Then,  it  will  be  proved  that  the  very  kernel  of  the  British  institutions  is  rotten., 
and  that  the  sun  of  Britain's  glory  has  set. Well,  we  shall  see. 

What  a  woeful  figure  you  cut  on  the  7th  inst.,  when  Mr.  Walter  posed  you 
so  awfully  respecting  the  atrocious  New  Poor  Law  "  secret"-public  document  I  — 
*'  I  have  a  faint  recollection  !" — Hem  ! — "  I  hardly  know  !  !" — Hum  !  Ha  ! — 
J^on  mi  ricordo ! — Hem  !'  Hem  ! — "  I  am  not  prepared  to  consent  t  its  produc- 
tion !' Sir  James  Graham,  it  will  not  do  !     A  Minister  of  the  Crown  should 

not  thus  disgrace  himself! 

That  scene  is  too  rich  to  be  disposed  of  with  this  hasty  glance.  In  my  next 
letter  you  shall  hear  more  from  me  on  that  most  important  exhibition.  How  many 
speeches  have  been  made,  how  may  books  written,  to  discover  and  explain  the 
principle  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  We  have  it  now,  proved  by  an  official  docu- 
ment— STARVATION  !  Yes,  that  is  iheword,  and  that  is  the  principle !  Well,  I 
think  jny  friend  Walter  has,  at  last,  given  the  hideous  monster  its  death-blow. 

My  friend  Pounder  must  wait  till  next  week.  I  have  delayed  "  Rent-Roll" 
so  long,  I  can  postpone  it  no  more. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

R[CHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — I  am  now  enabled  to  insert  that  part  of  my  "  Rcnt-RoU"  which  had 
been  mislaid  in  my  removal  from  the  Fleet  Prison. 

1842. 
Mar.  12. — Mr.  Thomas  Ramsay,  Chelsea,  gave  rae  a  book. 

22. — A  friend,  Birmingham,  sent  rae  the  *'  Book  of  Collects." 
23. — Mr.  OUivier  presented  me  with  '  The  Millocrat,' and  other  volumes. 
24. — A  brother-prisoner  gave  me  a  piece  of  most  excellent  brawn. 
26. — Mr.  Ramsay,  Chelsea,  brought  me  a  quantify  of  writing-paper. 
—      Lord  Ashley,  M.P.,  sent  me  twelve  bottles  of  fine  old  dry  sherry. 
2S. — J.  Pollard,  Esq.,  Bowling,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  brought  me  one  pound 
of  tobacco. 
Thus  far  the  mislaid  "  Rent-RoU."     I  now  proceed  with  the  regular  account  of 
the  gifts  of  my  kind  friends. 

May  2L — Mr.  Nat.  Bailey,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School,  Barnet,  sent  me 
a  quantity  of  post-oflBce  stamps,  and  a  very  kind  letter. 

—  A  kind  Huddersfield  friend  brought  me  a  beautiful  geranium,  which 
I  have  been  obliged  to  part  with  in  consequence  of  your  window- 
bars. 

25. — Poor  William  Dodd,  the  Factory  Cripple,  gave  me  a  copy  of  his 
Letters  to  Lord  Ashley,  entitled, '  The  Factory  System  illustrated.' 

26. — A  Lancashire  operative  brought  me  a  nosegay. 

27. — My  good  friend  Baxter  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  *  Book  of  the  Bastiles.* 

No  more  at  present. — R.O. 

Pj-inted  by  Vincent  Torres  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  Londoa. 
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Being  Letters  to 

THE  RIGHT   HON,    SIR   JAMES   GRAHAM,    BART.,  M.P., 

ller  Miijeslt/'s  Pvincipal  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Home  Department  i 

FROM 

RICHARD     OASTLER, 

His  Victim,  in  the  Queen's  Prison, 
WITH  OCCASIONAL  COMJIUNICATIONS  FROM  FRIENDft. 

**  The  Altar,  the  Throne,  swd  the  Cottage." — "  Properly  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights." 

"  The  Ilusijandman  that  laboureth,  must  be  first  partaker  of  the  fruits." 

"  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people,  He  shall  save  the  children  ef  tte  seedy,  aB<l  shall  break 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  llifiriT   Ho.v.   Sir  James   Graham,  Bart,,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — The  ink  in  which  I  dip  my  pen  is  black,  but  the  fact 
to  which  I  am  about  to  call  your  attention  is  of  a  deeper  dye. 

Since  P/iilosoph-ers  have  become  the  governors  of  England,  I  have  often, 
because  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  contemplating  their  acts,  felt  the  tinge  of 
f5hame  burning  on  my  cheek;  but  the  late  exhibition  of  perfidy,  of  which  von 
were  the  author,  has  excited  in  my  mind  such  contempt  and  disgust  towards 
those  whom  I  would  fain  respect  and  honour — such  grief  and  dejection  for  the 
fallen  condition  of  my  country — such  dread  of  the  fury  of  Almighty  <jod,  that 
I  want  language  sufficiently  emphatic  to  describe  the  detestation  and  gloom  that 
j>ervade  my  mind. 

You  cannot  fail  to  apprehend  that  I  allude  to  the  humiliating  and  deplorable 
position  which  you  occupied  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  you  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  you  had  almost  forgotten  the  document  in  which  the  principle 
of  the  New  Poor  Law  ia  set  forth  by  its  projectors,  notwithstanding  you  had,  in 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  asserted,  that  "  the  present  (the  Conservative) 
Government  is  conscientiously  pledged  to  the  principle  of  the  New  Poor  Law, 
from  which  they  will  not  recede." 

There  may  be  those,  blinded  by  prejudice  or  interest,  who  can  conceive  it 
jjossible  that  a  member  of  "  the  Government  to  whom  that  confidential  document 
was  sent,"  and  now  of  the  present  *' Government,  which  is  pledged  to  its  prin- 
<:iples,"  may  have  retained  only  "  a  faint  recollection"  of  its  existence.  Sir,  I 
am  not  of  that  class  of  persons,  I  believe  tbat  (hat  '•'  document"  was  too  impor- 
tant in  itself,  too  awfully  pregnant  with  woe  in  its  consequences,  to  be  ever  for- 
gotten by  any  statesman  or  any  individual  wlw  had  once  perused  it. 

That  was  the  creed  of  the  Whig  Ministers;  and  it  was  their  death-warrant. 
You  say  that  it  is  the  creed  of  the  Conservative  Ministers,  ^*  from  which  they 
will  not  recede  ;"  if  so  assuredly  it  will  be  their  downfal. 

That  document  is  the  foundation  of  a  measure  which  has  riven  asunder  the 
^xH^  remaining  bond  whi«h  united  the  rich  and  the  poor — the  labour  and  the 
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land  ;  and  you  pretend  to  say  that  yon  can  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  it! 
That  was  the  document  in  which  the  Government  was  recoinmendod  "  to  rob  tire 
poor  because  he  is  poor" — to  "  do  violence  to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow" — "  to  remove  the  old  landmark,  and  to  enter  into  the  fields  of  the 
fathcMless"; — it  was  from  that  document  that  the  Whig  Government  learned  "  to 
vex  the  stranger  and  oppress  him,  and  to  afflict  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
child  " — over  it  "  their  rejoicing  was  as  to  devour  the  poor  secretly  " — and  do* 
you  think  it  will  be  believed  when  you  assert  that  you  have  only  "  a  faint  recol- 
lection" of  the  existence  of  that  document  ?  It  issued  in  the  New  Poor  Law, 
which  asserted  the  principle  af  Free  Trade  and  no  protection  for  labour — which 
required  the  army,  the  police,  spies,  and  the  appointment  of  a  new  class  of  magis- 
trates, to  introduce  and  enforce  it — and  which,  after  all,  the  "  strong  Govern- 
ment," which  you  say  "  is  pledged  to  its  principle,"  dare  not  enforce;  and  still' 
you  would  have  the  country  believe  that  you  have  only  ^'  o.  faint  recollection  of 
its  existence"!  although  you  admitted  that  the  subject  had  been  brought  under 
your  notice?  You  pretend  to  have  only  "  a  faint  recollection  oi that  document"' 
— you  who,  from  the  very  commencement,  nay,  even  before  the  introduction  of 
the  hateful  measure  to  Parliament,  have  been  its  most  strenuous  and  aiixious 
advocate — you  who,  to  defend  its  enormities,  forgot  the  solemn  character  of  judge, 
and,  in  the  Select  Committees  on  the  New  Poor  Law,  rivalled  an  Old  Bailey  ad- 
vocate in  your  attempts  to  frighten  and  perplex  the  witnesses  to  such  an  extent, 
that  you  received  the  cognomen  of  "  Bullying  Graham  !"  Sir,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible that"  that  document"  could  have  been /</2w^/?y stamped  upon  T/owr memory! 

I  wonder,  unless  it  be  agreeable  to  parliamentary  etiquette  that  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  should  deceive — that  falsehood  should  there  pass  current  for  truth 
— that  the  seal  of  office  should  confer  a  patent  for  cheating ! — unless  such  be  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  the  legislative  atmosphere,  I  wonder,  after  such  quibbling, 
that  you  are  not  hooted  out  of  the  assembly.    "But  the  unjust  know  no  shame." 

The  censure  of  the  public  press  has  just  been  passed  upon  a  scion  of  a  noble 
house,  (whose  conduct,  under  all  the  circumstances,  is  more  to  be  pitied  than 
deeply  censured,)  because  tlie  youth  had  not  the  prudence  to  abandon  the  society 
of  a  black-leg,  who  tempted  him  to  embark  with  him  in  the  use  of  false  dice  and 
marked  cards.  That  was  a  venial  ofence  compared  with  the  mortal  sin  of 
hoary-headed  statesmen,  who  not  only  accepted  the  proposal  of  wholesale  murder,, 
but,  as  far  as  they  dared,  actually  incorporated  the  dtabolical  scheme  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  kept  the  "document  secret;" — but,  by  the  providence  of  God, 
it  has  been  brought  to  light !  Those  men  have  not  only  east  off  their  political 
honesty,  but  their  moral  probity  is  also^  forfeited.  They  should  not  only  be  im- 
peached for  treason  against  the  State,  for  having  countenanced  that  wholesale 
scheme  of  the  robbery  of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  (thus  dep<iving  the  State  of 
the  allegiance  of  millions,)  but  their  names  should  be  ranked  among  the  basest  of 
mankind.  Their  official  power,  their  noble  rank,  their  wealth  and  talents^  do  but 
add  to  the  infamy  of  the  crime!  Thank  God,  they  have  not  yet  entirely  suc- 
ceeded in  degrading  the  national  character — their  crime  will  surely  excite  an  agi- 
tation that  will  enforce  their  punishment. 

When  you  said   that  "  the  preseat  Government  is  conscientiously  pledged  t» 
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the  principle  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  from  which  they  will  not  recede,"  you  knew 
of  the  existence  of  that  document ;  you  are,  therefore,  decidedly  committed  to  it 
— its  crimes  are  yours.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  no  doubt,  was  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  murderous  plot — (if //e  should  still  retain  office,  you  being  suf- 
fered to  continue  a  member  of  the  Cabinet) — U  lie  should  not  now  insist  on  the 
repeal  of  that  law,  the  sin  will  lie  at  his  door,  and  upon  his  head  will  fall  the 
consequences. 

It  is  not  possible,  Sir,  that  you  could  forget  a  document  which  has  been  the 
parent  of  so  much  misery  and  jrime — which  has  broken  the  heart  of  England — 
driven  so  many  of  her  industrious  sons  and  daughters  to  destitution  and  despe- 
ration— starved  thousands  to  death  hy  law —  made  this  country  the  seat  of 
suicides  and  murderers  —  dismantled  our  cottages  of  their  comforts  and  our 
castles  of  their  security — a  measure  which  has  shaken  the  title  to  property,  by 
removing  protection  from  labour — an  enactment  which  is  so  disorganizing  in  its 
operations,  that  it  has  produced  the  entire  derangement  of  our  manufacturing 
system,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  relieve  the  agriculturists  from  the  burden  of  their 
"  surplus  "  population ! 

No,  Sir,  it  is  not  possible  that  you  can  ever  forget  the  foundation  of  that 
measure,  which  has  avowedly  overturned  one  Government,  and  which  will,  if 
persisted  in,  as  assuredly  remove  their  successors. 

How  true  are  those  words  of  Holy  Writ,  "  He  made  a  pit  and  digged  ife,  and 
is  fallen  into  the  pit  which  he  made.  His  mischief  shall  return  upon  hi^  own 
head,  and  his  violent  dealing  shall  come  down  upon  his  own  pate."  '  Truly  the 
Government  which  so  secretly  plotted  against  the  poor  ''  are  sunk  down  into  the 
pit  which  they  made:  in  the  net  which  they  hid  is  their  own  foot  taken."  Their 
successors  will  also,  if,  after  the  discovery  of  that  secret  plot  against  the  poor, 
they  should  continue  in  that  transgression,  they  will  also  **  sink  down  into  the  pit." 

The  fact  that  you  wished  to  hide  that  document,  that  "  confidential  commu- 
nication," from  Parliament  and  the  public,  is  proof  sufficient,  not  only  that  you 
well  remenibered  it,  but  also  that  you  knew  if  once  that  document  were  brought 
to  light,  the  treason  against  England  would  be  discovered,  and  its  authors  con- 
signed to  deserved  infamy  and  execration. 

You  thought  to  have  hidden  that  monstrous  iniquity;  but,  in  the  inscrutable 
providence  of  God,  "  your  sin  has  found  you  out."  "  For  the  ways  of  mau  are 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  He  pondereth  all  his  doings.  His  own  iniquities 
sliall  take  the  wicked  himself,  and  he  shall  beholden  with  the  cordsofhissin."  And 
again,  "  They  encourage  themselves  in  an  evil  matter:  they  commune  of  laying 
tilings  privily;  they  say  who  shall  see  them?  They  search  out  iniquities  ;  both 
the  inward  thought  of  every  one  of  them,  and  the  heart  is  deep.  But  God  shall 
shoot  at  them  with  an  arrow  ;  suddenly  shall  they  be  wounded." 

I  know  not  how  other  persons  may  value  the  discovery  which  Mr.  Walter  has 
made,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  of  more  importance  than  anything  which  has  occurred 
iu  ray  time. 

For  many  years  the  enemies  of  the  institutions  and  the  people  of  England 
have  covered  their  cruelty  under  the  mask  of  Philanthropy.  They  have  been 
indignant  when  I  or  any  other  person   has  asserted,  that  their  object  was  "  to 
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bring  the  people  of  England  to  lire  upon  a  coarser  sort  of  food."  Now,  how- 
ever, the  truth  is  exposed  to  the  blaze  of  day — he  that  runs  may  read.  Despite 
of  all  your  cunning  and  your  care,  the  eotifidential  secret  of  the  New  Poor  Law 
Cabinet  is  revealed — the  official  words  are  promulgated  —  the  death  dealing 
instrument  is  discovered — Englishmen  can  no  longer  be  ignorant  of  the  diabolical 
intentions  of  any  Government  "  which  is  conscientiously  pledged  to  the  principles 
of  tlio  New  Poor  liaw , yrom  wliich  they  will  not  recede .'"  Insult  the  nation  once 
more  by  charging  the  Conservative  Government  with  that  crime,  and  proving  it, 
and  you  will  have  numbered  their  days. 

This  "  coarser  food"  fact  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  I  am  determined  to 
jMescnt,  if  possible,  the  whole  case  to  my  readers  in  one  paper.  I  shall,  therefore, 
iH>t  apologize  fcr  reprinting  some  pages  of  a  former  letter,  (Vol.  I,  No.  44, )» 
wherein  I  attempted  to  prove  the  so  often  denied  fact,  asserted  by  the  late 
Mr.Cobbett,  M.P.  for  Oldham,  respecting  the  infamous  instructions  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  New  Poor  Law. 

Every  particle  of  evidence  on  that  point  is  now  doubly  important,  and  will,  I 
think,  be  read  with  intense  interest.  If  any  could  doubt  before,  Mr.  Walter's, 
statement  and  your  coyness  must  remove  that  doubt.  The  friends  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  must  now  writhe  under  the  stigma  which  they  have  been  so  sedulous 
to  escape.  Read  the  following,  from  a  former  number  of  the  Fleet  Papers — 
then  attend  to  the  late  proceedings  in  Parliament  ;  and  afterwards,  if  you  are 
prepared  to  be  driven  from  office  amid  the  execrations  of  an  indignant  people, 
once  more  toss  up  your  cap  "  for  the  principle  of  the  New  Poor  Law  !" 

"I  am  aware  ihat  many  persons  of  excellent  character,  noble  birth,  and  nobler  actions,  wer©^ 
entrapped  and  deceived  by  ihc  biisle  and  the  cunning  of  those  who  managed  the  New  Poor  Law^ 
Those  confiding  men  supported  and  voted  for  that  atrocious  measure,  believing  that  the  leaders  of 
their  different  parties  (being  men  in  whom  they  were  accusloined  to  confide,)  had  investigated  the 
Tihole  subject,  and  could  not  be  deceived.  Such  persons  (and  I  kno\r  their  number  is  very 
great,)  will  read  this  exposure  of  the  deep-laid  plot  without  prejudice;  they  will  mark  hovv grossly 
they  have  been  deceived,  and  hasten  to  wash  their  hands  of  the  foul  deed.  Nay,  I  am  mistakes,  if 
soine  Tory  leaders  have  not  been  beguiled — nor  can  I  doubt,  that  the  exhibition  which  1  am  about 
to  make  will  convince  them  of  their  error,  and  urge  them  to  redeem  their  name»i  from  that  curse 

which  the  sanction  of  such  villany  invokes. 1  am  about  to  repeat  the  blackest  tale  of 

England's  history — to  tell  of  the  foulest  schemes  devised  for  the  most  hateful  purposes — the  robbery 
aud  nntrder  of  the  ])oor  by  men  who  have  acquired  a  reputation  for  rank  and  learning — the  crack- 
men  of  "the  liberal  and  enlightened  school.' 

"The  tyrants  have  conquered,  but  truth  shall  make  them  yield!  They  hold  the  spoil,  but  hold 
it  trembling  I — soon  they  shall  disgorge!  They  are  powerful  and  many  ;  but  whilst  I  approach  ta 
battle  with  them,  my  heart  faints  not;  I  cannot  fear  or  tremble,  neither  am  I  terrified  because  of 
them.     I  know  that  the  God  of  the  poor  will  aid  me  in  the  struggle,  and  save  me  from  His  enemies 

and  theirs.     I  crave  your  patience,  for  the  tale  is  long  aod  wearisome. You  must 

now.  Sir,  prepare  to  hear  that  which  will,  if  you  have  human  feelings,  make  your  nerves  shake, 
your  blood  curdle,  asd  the  flesh  creep  upon  your  bones ;  for  such  a  scheme  of  doworight  cowardiee- 
and  black  villany  was  never  yet  unravelled  since  man  was  created. 

"All  that  is  deceitful  and  cowardly,  and  malignant,  and  covetous,  and  despicable,  and  hypo- 
critical, and  atrocious  in  our  fallen  nature,  had  full  play  in  thai  war  against  the  poor — that  plunder 
of  their  rights,  which  it  is  now  my  duty  to.  describe. 

"Great  names  were  infamized  in  that  conflict:  the  proud  crest  of  England's  iM>bility  lowered 
itself,  aiid  crouchingly  joined  with  the  sordid,  selfish,  rampant  Moloch  of  the  Factories  in  tbatwai- 
of  might  against  right..    They  obtaiaed  a  conquest,  whea  victory  was  disg^race  !     IiUck.a*lL«-tai» 
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must  needs  be,  it  shall  be  founded,  all  the  way  through,  on  fact.  Proofs  irrefragable,  proofs  stroni» 
as  Holy  writ,  shall  meet  you  everywhere ;  and  giant  as  the  foeman  is,  the  force  of  truth  shall  make 
him  yield,  and  force  him  to  release  his  prey. 

"  r  pray  for  patience  whilst  I  write.  Although  I  hate  the  sin,  1  fain  would  love  the  sinners  ; 
but  love  impels  me  to  shame  ihem  out  of  their  crimes.  I  would  not  offend  the  most  tender  and  deli- 
cate ear ;  but  sins  so  black  as  those  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  must  not  be  glossed  over  with 
polished  phrases  and  terms  obsequious.  Real  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  whole  inrestigation, 
if,  by  any  means,  I  can  arrive  at  ihe  original  design  of  the  projectors  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  I 
know  how  difficult  it  is  for  man  to  discover  the  hidden  motive  of  another's  action.  It  does,  how> 
ever,  sometimes  please  (he  Searcher  of  hearts,  by  facts  irresistable,  to  throw  the  light  of  truth  into 
the  darkest  recesses  of  the  human  mind. 

"In  my  last  letter,  I  observed,  'it  is  obvious,  from  parliamentary  proceedings,  that  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  projectors  of  ihe  New  Poor  Law  io  bring  the  people  of  England  to  live  upon  a 
coarser  sort  of  food, ^  I  grant  that  such  a  declaration  demands  the  most  positive  and  undeniable 
proof — proof  vthicb  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  shake — proof  that  roust  be  admitted  in  a  court  of 
justice — proof  which  the  most  prejudiced,  the  most  sceptical,  the  most  interested,  must  accept — 
proof  from  the  force  of  which  there  can  be  no  retreat. 

"  If  I  am  able  (and  I  think  I  am)  to  produce  such  proof  of  the  unheard-of  iniquity  of  the  pro- 
jeciors  of  the  NeW  Poor  Law,  I  shall  then  b«  in  a  condition  to  demand,  Bot  only  the  instant  repeal 
ef  a  law  which  I  believe  to  be  grounded  on  such  an  atrocious  motive,  but  also  the  immediate  im- 
peachment of  its  projectors.  I  shall  then,  too,  have  laid  the  foundation  of  credibility  for  such  a 
scheme  of  cold,  calculating  villany  and  cruelty,  as  never,  till  false  philosophy  had  brutalized  the 
minds  of  our  governors,  was  dreamt  of,  either  in  barbarous  or  civilized  society. 

"  To  the  proof  then  of  the  allegation,  that  the  desire  of  the  projectors  of  the  New  Po»r  Law 
was  '/o  bring  the  people  of  England  to  live  upon  a  coarser  sort  of  food,' 

"  There  shall  be  no  mistake  about  this  matter — it  shall  nut  rest  on  surmise.  I  will  bring  the 
accuser  and  the  accused  face  to  face,  and  leave  both  friend  and  foe  to  be  the  judges.  The  accu- 
sation was  Dot  whispered  in  secret — it  was  not  made  behind  the  back  of  the  delinqueats.  Proof  of 
(he  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  damning  charge  was  held  by  the  accused,  and,  being  demanded,  uaa 
by  Ihem  refused  !  The  scene  alluded  to  was  in  a  place  where  no  secrets  can  be  kept — the  House 
of  Commons.  There,  every  sent"nce  is  caught  upas  it  is  uttered,  and  is  reported  to  the  whole 
world.  The  accuser  was  not  dismayed  by  the  silence  of  the  powerful  accused,  but  gave  it  all  the 
publicity  which,  by  his  peculiar  position,  he  could  command.  He  was  not  content  to  repeat  it  once 
or  twice,  but  constantly,  in  bis  wide-spread  writings,  referred,  most  circumstantially,  to  the  subject. 
Had  CoBBETT  not  known  that  all  he  said  on  that  affair  was  true,  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have 
been  the  last  man  to  whom  he  would  have  repeated  it.  Had  there  been  any  mistake  in  the  matter, 
scores  of  witnesses  would  have  been  ready  to  have  contradicted  the  infamous  fact.  No  fact  so 
hateful  was  ever  before  charged  against  any  Government;  the  bloody  wish  imputed  to  Nero  was 
more  manly,  but  not  more  deadly. 

"  The  motive  of  the  projectors  of  the  infernal  New  Poor  Law  being  once  discovered  and  ad- 
mitted, the  whole  debate  on  that  measure  roust  turn  upon  the  right  or  wrong  of  their  intentions. 

"  Bring,  then,  your  calm  reflection  to  bear  upon  the  following  facts.  That  you  may  be  satisfied 
I  make  no  mistake,  I  will  quote  from  the  late  WilliamCobbett,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Oldham,  and  out 
of  that  great  man's  best  and  noblest  work,  his  'Legacy  to  Labourers' — a  work.  Sir,  which  every 
Englishman  and  every  English  woman  ought  to  read,  and  without  which  every  English  library  is 
incomplete.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Peel:  it  would  be  well  that  the  Premier  should 
now  read  it ;  and  I  pray  that  in  doing  so,  its  arguments  may  furnish  his  head,  while  its  constitutional 
and  Christian  principles  warm  his  heart.  At  pp.  20,  21,  and  22  of  that  book,  Mr.  Cobbett  says  : 
"• '  To  the  Searcher  of  hearts  only  can  man's  motives  be  known,  except  by  confession,  or  by  col- 
lateral or  circumstantial  evidence.  I  will,  therefore,  not  attempt  to  assert  what  were  the  mativen 
of  the  projectors  and  pushers-on  of  this  bill  (the  New  Poor  Law),  or  the  motives  fro»  which  it 
was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Lord  Radnor,  by  you,  (Sir  Robert  Peel.)  and  other 
great  landlords.  I  should  not  think  it  just  to  impute  motives  which  I  cannot  substantiate  by  proof. 
I  will  say,  therefore,  nothing  about  the  motives  to  the  projecting  and  pushing-on  of  this  caeasure^ 
but  I  will  say  plenty  about  the  natural  and  inevitable  tendenci/  of  the  measure  >  first,  however^ 
slating  a  circumsiai>ce,  to  the  truth  of  which  there  is  a  whole  House  of  Commons  full  of  wit-. 
ues$es,  and  which  is  as  fallows : — 
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"  '  1.  That,  during  my  opposition  to  the  bill,  I  positively  asserted,  that  printed  insinirtion* 
were  given  to  tiie  barrister  who  drew  the  bill;  that  these  iiistruoCions  told  him  that  it  wa.i 
intended  to  erect  about  two  hundred  workhouses  for  the  whole  of  Enfjland  and  Wales; 
that  they  also  told  him  that  one  thins^  deMrable  to  be  accomplished  was  to  bring  the  peoplt 
of  England  to  live  upon  a  coarser  sort  of  diet. 

"  '2,  That  I  moved  for  the  laying  of  these  instructions  upon  the  table  of  the  House  ;  and  that 
the  minister  and  his  majority  rejected  the  motion. 

"  'That  neither  Lord  Althorp,  uor  any  other  man  in  the  House,  said  a  single  word  in  con- 
tradiction to  my  statement. 

"  '  A  change  of  circumstances  now  enables  me  to  say,  that  I  had  seen  the  instructions.' 

"  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  horror  which  overwhelms  me,  when  I  think  of  the  wickedness 
of  those  Whig  Ministers,  who,  having  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  having  risen  to 
power  by  their  influence,  were  base,  and  mean,  and  wicked  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  that 
influence  and  of  that  power,  to  devise,  adopt,  and  enforce  a  scheme  which  was  calculated  and 
intended  to  force  that  self-same  grateful,  affectionate,  and  confiding  people''  to  live  upon  a  coarser 
sort  of  food!'  in  order  that  they  (the  Whig  Ministers)  might  be  enabled  to  provide  situations  for 
a  host  of  hangers-on,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  inducing  the  people  to  confide  in  such  monsters  ! 

"That  what  Mr,  Cobbett  here  relates  so  distinctly,  is  true,  can,  I  presume,  be  questioned  by 
nobody  except  those  anonymous  scribes  for  the  New  Poor  Law,  whose  business  and  profit  it  is  to 
deny  anything  that  is  true,  and  assert  anything  that  is  false ;  those  scribes  who  have  pronounced 
these  sentences — (for  the  Morning  Chronicle  has  pronounced  them  both)  that  'the  New  Poor 
Law  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  England ;"  and  that  'the  poor  man  must  be  made  to  feel  that  pau- 
perism is  a  disgrace.'  The  Morning  Chronicle,  indeed,  did  once  say  that  it  believed  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Cobbett  to  be  false ;  and  very  likely  the  Globe  may  have  expressed  the  same  '  honest* 
want  of  faith  half  a  dozen  times.  No  wonder!  for  the  fact  is  a  damning  one,  and  one  to  which 
there  never  can  be  an  answer  (admitting  the  fact),  but  what  must  he  full  of  shuffling,  and  plunge 
the  answerers  still  deeper  into  the  mire.  But,  supposing  Mr.  Cobbett  to  have  been  such  a  fool 
as  to  have  challenged  '  a  whole  House  of  Commons,'  as  he  says,  to  deny  his  statement — assuming 
that  it  is  a  falsehood,  and  supposing  that  he  could  have  encountered  the  danger  of  this  folly  be- 
fore the  face  of  millions  of  his  countrymen — what  can  the  questioners  of  the  fact  say,  when  they 
read  it  recorded  in  the  impartial  pages  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates?  1  have  not  th«  works  of 
all  the  reporters  before  me:  I  cannot,  at  this  moment,  stop  to  look  into  the  Mirror  of  Parliament, 
or  Northcroft's  Chronicle ;  but  I  can  refer  you,  and  I  do  refer  you  to  Hansard's  Parliamentart/ 
Debates  for  the  year  ISSi,  in  which  year,  under  several  dates,  6th  June,  9th  June,  and  1st  July, 
will  be  found  notices  of  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Cobbett  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Lord  Althoup 
on  the  other,  respecting  this  very  point!  That  the  Whig  press  should,  knowing  this,  express  a  dis- 
belief of  the  fact,  is,  I  repeat,  not  at  all  astonishing,  because  there  is  nothing  that  they  do  that 
need  astonish.  Why  should  it  ?  It  is  peculiarly  in  their  way  of  business — it  is  a  part  of  their  most 
arduous  and  well-paid  duty.  After  what  Mr.  Cobbett  has  said,  and  what  I  have  here  added,  no 
one  else  can  doubt  the  fact  for  one  moment. 

But  I  shall  not  let  this  fact,  damning  as  it  is  of  itself,  rest  here.  The  recognized  authority 
to  which  I  have  referred,  (Hansard,  1st  July,  \83i.)  does  not  merely  report  Mr.  Cobbett  ai 
speaking  of  such  '  instructions,'  and  Lord  Althorp  as  speaking  in  answer,  but  it  actually  reports 
the  noble  carrier-through  of  the  infernal  bill  as  admitting,  impliedly,  that  Mr.  Cobbett's  descrip- 
tion of  the  '  instructions  '  was  perfectly  true,  and  that  those  '  instructions  '  did  contain  the  '  coarsrr- 
sort-of-food  '  prescription;  for,  in  place  of  denying  that  any  such  thing  as  that  chargred  against 
the  Government  had  ever  been  issued  by  them,  he  contented  himself  by  telling  the  House,  simply, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners; thus  confessing,  I  say,  if  he  uttered  the  word  '  those'  with  any  meaning  at  all,  that  there 
was  a  something  somewhere,  having  all  the  character  that  Mr.  Cobbett  had  attributed  to  the  do- 
cument in  question.  We  all  know  very  well,  that  the  New  Poor  Law  is  only  a  first  step  towards 
the  scheme  propounded  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  or,  as  Eail  Fitzwilliam  has  told  us. 
'  towards  no  Poor  Law  at  all,'  Lord  Brougham  also  spoke  of  '  ulterior  projects,'  no  doubt  mean- 
ing the  self-same  thing.  No,  no  ;  strong  as  were  the  Whigs,  at  that  time,  in  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  they  dared  not  push  out  the  principles  which  were  recommended  by  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
wissioners;  but  asserting  this  fact,  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were  not  the  same  as  those  of  tho 
^Commissioners'  Report,  is  not  denying  Mr.  Cobbett's  charge! 
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"  To  prove,  however,  that  the  charge  was  a  true  one,  thnt  implied  admission  is  really  super- 
fluous. We  have  the  fact,  clear  enoitgh,  that  the  challenge  to  produce  was  made.  We  have  the 
fact  also,  tliat  no  production  of  that  which  would  have  settled  the  matter  to  demonstration  ever 
took  place.  And  then  we  have  this  again,  that,  if  the  charge  had  been  false,  there  was  nothing  to 
render  it  necessary  to  keep  the  means  of  proof  in  the  dark,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  were  the 
strongest,  the  most  goading  inducements,  to  bring  it  forward  at  once,  aftd,  by  so  doing,  refute  the 
heaviest  accusation  of  all,  and  give  the  accused  a  triumphant  acquittal.  The  bill  was  at  that  date 
creeping  step  by  step,  clause  by  clause,  through  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  The  'honest' 
lord,  surrounded  by  the  opponents  of  the  savage  measure,  was  much  attacked  on  all  sides ;  driven 
here  and  driven  there,  and  worried  and  bothered  as  any  bull  was  at  a  '  running.'  At  that  moment, 
the  must  critical  of  all,  it  would  have  been  quite  a  God-send  for  him  to  have  had  so  serious  an 
accusation  made  falsely,  and  to  have  been  able  to  show  that  it  teas  false.  That  accusation,  left 
»iurepclled,  was,  in  fact,  of  itself  alone,  a  perfect  deaih-blow  to  the  whole  New  Poor  Law  scheme 
the  instant  it  came  to  be  printed  and  laid  before  the  public.  Think  you,  then,  that  our 'honest 
Lord  Althorp,'  knowing  this  but  too  well,  as  be  did — think  you,  that  he  would  have  evaded  the 
question,  and  have  preferred  an  unaccountable,  an  utterly  needless  withholding  of  the  evidence,  to 
the  production  of  that  which  (if  he  had  it  to  produce)  would,  upon  the  grand  point  of  all,  have  at 
Dnce  silenced  the  accuser,  drawn  <!own  general  discredit  upon  all  such  accusations,  and  the 
loudes',  and  most  exulting  cheers  from  the  '  majority,'  and  rendered  the  character  of  iheir  '  honest ' 
leader  even  more  honest,  if  possible,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  fools  out  of  doors,  than  they  had  ever 
thought  him  before?  Aye,  and  have  destroyed  at  one  blow  the  credibility  of  his  most  powerful 
and  talented  opponent!  If  Lord  Altiiorp  had  not  known,  that  the  production  of  those  '  instrue- 
tions'  would  have  proved  the  guilty  intentions  of  the  Government,  he  would  have  hastened  to  have 
placed  them  on  the  table  of  the  House.  Mark  then,  once  more,  there  was  no  reason  upon  earth  for 
withholding  the  proof  that  Mr.  Cobbett  was  wrong.  Why,  then,  withhold  it?  What  do  you  say 
of  the  man  who,  being  accused  of  a  crime,  and  being  innocent,  and  being  able  to  establish  that 
innocence,  and  being  inevitably  liable  to  suffer  if  he  does  not  do  so,  still  prefers  to  suffer,  and  re- 
frains from  showing  all  the  world,  as  he  might  have  done,  that  he  is  innocent?  What  would  you 
think  of  witnesses  who,  smarting  under  a  cross-examination  as  to  their  own  character,  and  as  affect- 
ing their  own  conduct,  and  who  were  about  to  be  degraded  in  the  estimation  of  standers-by,  if  they 
did  not  answer  by  sufficient  explanation  that  which  had  been  imputed  to  their  shame  and  disgrace, 
declined  my  answer  when  called  upon  ?  What  would  all  the  world  think  of  men  so  situated,  acting 
thus?  Why,  all  mankind  would  conclude,  to  be  sure,  that  they  were  guilty  men  ;  except,  perhaps, 
the  few  of  their  acquaintance  wko  might  happen  to  know,  or  to  have  heard,  that  they  were  mad, 
and  for  that  reason,  but  that  reason  alone,  believed  or  suspected  that  they  were  unjustly  dealt  with. 
More  words  are  useless;  by  every  rule  of  evidence  it  is  clear  that  the  motives  of  the  projectors  of 
the  New  Poor  Law  were,  by  their  refusal  to  produce  that  dacument,  proved  to  be  such  as  Mr.  Cob- 
BBTT  had  described.  •  •  • 

"  A  speedy  retribution  has  overtaken  the  proud  oppressors  of  the  poor!  And,  after  all,  we  aro 
told,  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Cabinet  Ministers,  that  '  the  present  Government  ig  conscientiously 
pledged  to  the  principle  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  from  which  they  ttitl  not  recide!'  He  might  as 
xfc'll  have  said,  '  We  are  conscientiously  pledged  to  the  principles  which  have  ruined  our  predeces- 
sors and  the  people,  from  which  we  will  not  recede !' 

"  Sir  James  Graham  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  New  Poor  Law;  he  must  have  read  the 
original  instructions,  and  have  been  aware  of  the  deadly  plot  which  I  have  undertaken  to  expose; 
he  knew  the  molives  of  the  projectors,  the  instruments  which  were  employed  by  them,  and  the 
dastardly  means  by  which  the  scheme  was  to  he  effected.  He  may,  for  what  I  know,  suppose,  that 
his  present  colleagues,  as  were  his  former,  ^are  without  hearts';  but  he  should  be  aware  that  they 
have  heads,  and  that  no  Minister  whose  reason  is  not  extinguished  by  prejudice,  or  blinded  by 
avarice,  would  ever  hoj)e  to  replenish  our  exhausted  Exchequer  by  dismantling  our  cottages,  and 
•  bringing  the  people  of  England  to  live  on  a  coarser  sort  of  food.' 

'•  That  insane  project  has  been  tried  by  the  Whigs,  and  it  has  succeeded,  so  far  as  the  people 
are  concerned :  their  food  is  now  both  coars?  and  scanty  enough  ;  but  what  is  the  consequence  to 
Iheir  rulers?  The  minds  of  the  j)eople  are  thereby  estranged  from  their  governors,  our  towns  are 
garrisoned,  our  fields  are  prowled  over  by  police;  our  bankers  tremble,  our  manufacturers  are 
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ruined;  our  merdiants  are  bankrupts,  our  shopkeepers  are  without  customers;  our  artisans  and 
labourers  are  in  rags,  nay,  thousands  are  starving  in  our  streets  ;  our  farmers  and  landlords  are 
assailed  by  the  infuriated  cotton  lords,  who  are  embarked  in  a  crusade  as  deadly  against  them  as 
was  their  war  against  the  poor;  our  Finances  are  embarrassed,  our  Exchequer  is  in  debt.  And 
for  all  this  misery  and  wretchedness,  we  have  no  equivalent,  but  the  huge  and  hideous  New  Poor 
Law  Bastiles,  and  the  new-fangled  law-makers  at  Somerset  House !  Never  before  did  any  nation 
exhibit  such  demonstration  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  any  principle ;  but  still  we  are  assured, 
that  'Ministers  will  not  recede.' 

"  Sir  James  Graham  will,  I  hope,  find  himself  mistaken,  and  very  soon  discover  that  there  are 
those  in  the  Cabinet  whom  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade,  that  a  measure  which  was  intended  and 
calculated,  and  which  has  succeeded,  'in  bringing  ihe  people  of  England  to  live  upon  a  coarser 
sort  of  food,'  is  the  most  likely  means  to  improve  the  finances  and  replenish  (he  public  coffers. 

"  The  foolish  fellow  who  killed  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden  eggs,  was  as  wise  as  that 
statesman  who  thought  to  improve  the  Revenue  by  reducing  the  condition  of  the  people." 

Still  the  supporters  of  the  New  Poor  Law  have  constantly  assorted  that  it 
was  a  foul  caliininy — a  lie,  when  1  have  charged  them  with  that  guilty  intention. 

No  further  evidence  of  their  diabolical  intentions  was  elicited,  save  in  their 
acts,  until  the  3id  inst.,  in  the  House  of  Commons:  then  that  steady  and  inde- 
fatigable friend  of  the  poor — that  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  atrocious  and 
diabolical  New  Poor  Law,  John  VValter,  Esq.,  31. P.  for  Nottingham,  made  the 
following  astounding-  declaration  : — 

"While  wo  decried  this  Anli-Corn-Law  Lea!:;iie.\et  us  not  forget  ll'.ntwe  had  had  aj^ricullural 
heag^ties  also.     Might  there  nut  be  Leaguers  of  a  much  more  d.ingerous  cliaracter.of  wliose  iiileii- 
ticiis  and  acts  the  public  might  have  but  slight  iiiforiuaiioii  ?     The  atrocious  Poor  Law  itself  really 
emanated  from  the  proceedings  of  such  a   Leag;ue.      He  alluded   lo  the  ori'xinal   comniission.  i>»>w 
almost  forgotten,  and  not  to  the   body  commonly  called  the  Triumvirate.     Gciulenien  who  know  ii 
great  many  of  the  secrets  of  that  commission  had  told  us  of  the  extreme  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and 
of  the  discontent  that  would  be  felt  by  the  masses  if  nothing  were  done  for  them.     They  had   been 
also  told  of  the  wonders  that  were  to   be  effected   by  education  e\rn  in  workhouses;   but  was  it  an 
essential   ()reparalive  to  such   education,  that  the  objects  of   it  should  be  subjectfd   to  someiliiu^f 
little  short  of  starvation  before  they  commenced  their  studies?     He  would  read  to  the  House  two  of 
the  secret  recommendations  of  this  mind-improving,  body-starving  commission,  from  which  onrNevv 
Poor  Law  had  emanated.     The  first  of  those  recommendations  was,  that  'THE  COMMISSION- 
ERS SHALL  HAVE  POWER  TO   REDUCE   ALLOWANCES,  BUT   NOT  TO  EN- 
LARGE THEM.'     After   some  further  stigyestions,  they  proceeded  thus,  and   to  this  passaite  he 
called    especial  attention:—  AFTER    THIS   HAS    BEEN    ACCOMPLISHED.    ORDERS 
MAY    BE    SENT    FORTH,    DIRECTING    THAT    AFTER    SUCH    A    DATE    ALL 
OUT-DOOR   RELIEF   SHOULD    BE   GIVEN    PARTLY   IN    KIND;    AFTER    AN- 
OTHER PERIOD,  IT  SHOULD  BE  WHOLLY  IN  KIND;  AFTER  SUCH  ANOTHKR 
PERIOD  IT  SHOULD  BE   GRADUALLY  DIMINISHED  IN    QUANTITY.  UNTIL 
THAT  MODE  OF  RELIEF  WAS  EXHAUSTED.     FROM  THE  FIRST  THE  RELIEF 
SHOULD    BE    ALTERED    IN    QUANTITY,   COARSE    BROWN    BREAD    BEING 
SUBSTITUTED    FOR    FINE    WHITE;    AND    CONCURRENTLY  WITH    THESE 
MEASURES  AS  TO  THE  OUT-DOOR  POOR.  A  GRADUAL  REDUCTION  SHOULD 
BE  MADE  IN  THE  DIET  OF  THE    IN-DOOR    POOH,   AND    STRICT  REGULA- 
TIONS ENFORCED.'     He   should  not  comment  on  language  like  this  now.     Indeed,  it  was 
already  practically  commented  upon  by  the  severe  sufferings  and  deep-rooted  discontent  of  ihe  lli- 
bouring  population." 

At  last  the  infernal  document  has  seen  the  light — its  existence  can  no  longer 
be  denied.  It  is  vain  that  you  attempt  to  hide  it  under  your  assumed  loss  of  me- 
mory— the  astounding  words  are  gone  forth  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land* 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — The  necessity  of  occupying  so  mtich  space  on  the  "  coarser  food" 
**  secret"  document,  accounts  for  the  delay  of  "Rent-Roll"  as  well  as  of  my 
letter  to  Pounder. — R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — Yes,  there  can  now  be  no  mistake  on  that  subject — ilie 
great  object  of  the  projectors  of  the  New  Poor  Law  was  "  to  bring  I  he  pcojile 
of  England  to  live  upon  a  coarser  sort  of  diet!"  Unhappily  for  the  country, 
and  discreditable  to  the  age  we  live  in,  it  is  tine,  that  the  employes  of  the  ^Vhig 
Government  were  so  callous  to  every  kind  and  religious  feeling — so  brutali/.oil 
and  denionized  by  the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  that,  casting  their  eyes  upon 
the  ail-but  destitute  condition  of  so  many  of  our  cottagers,  thoy  envied  ovlmi 
the  remnant  of  their  bygone  comforts;  and,  under  the /Jre?ewce  of  "  elevat-ii^' 
their  character  and  promoting  their  independence,"  cruelly  and  secretlij  advised 
the  Whig  Government  to  make  a  law  for  the  express  purpose  of  robbing  tin; 
poor  industrious  people  of  what  little  semblance  of  comfort  remained  !  Sir, 
heart-rending  as  this  statement  is,  it  is  an  incontrovertible  truth! 

Nay,  more.  England  was,  at  that  time,  cursed  by  a  Government  which 
<'  liberal  and  enlightened  Philosophy"  had  forced  upon  this  once  Chrislia!i 
nation — a*  Government  which,  instead  of  consigning  such  advisers  to  deservl-d 
infamy  and  contempt,  not  only  listened  to  their  savage  recommendations,  but 
actually  brought  a  Bill  into  Parliament  founded  upon  their  cruel  suggestion. 
Still  worse,  a  Parliament,  chosen  under  the  delusion  of  "  Reform,"  was  so  base 
and  servile  as  to  pass  that  Bill,  which  the  Whig  Government  did  not  hesitate  t(» 
establish  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet !  And  now,  for  eight  long  years,  England,' 
whose  boast  it  was  that  "  Christianity  was  part  and  parcel  of  her  laws,"  has 
groaned  under  the  infliction  of  that  infernal  edict,  by  which  thousands  have 
been  murdered  and  millions  pauperized !  Nay,  the  climax  has  yet  to  be  tola. 
The  present  Government,  which  would  nerer  have  succeeded  the  last  but  for  the 
disgust  which  the  people  felt  towards  the  authors  of  the  New  Poor  Law  and  otlier 
similar  measures — the  present  Conservative  Government  is,  if  any  credit  is  to  be 
placed  in  your  assertions,  "conscientiously  pledged  to  the  principle  of  the  New 
Poor  Law,  from  which  they  will  not  recede !" 

This  mournful  narrative  is  simple  truth  ;  and  under  this  infliction  of  Legis- 
lative oppression  and  robbery,  there  are  those  who  wonder  at  the  badne:s  of 
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trade,  Ihe  depression  in  our  agriculture,  and  the  destitution  and  consequent  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  people  !  They  wonder  that  a  people,  who  know  that  their 
rights  have  been  ruthlessly  invaded,  who  remember  that  once  they  found  shelter 
under  the  Christian  institutions  of  their  father-land — that  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  most  revolting  insult  offered  to  the  fundamental  princii)le  of  their  holy 
religion — there  are,  I  say,  those  who  wonder  that  such  men  should  remonstrate, 
and  iitit  quietly  submit  to  die  of  want  without  a  murmur  ! 

Such  foolish  men  do  not  know  the  character  of  Englishmen.  Nothing  is 
more  true  than  this — while  the  food  of  Englishmen,  by  the  effect  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  screw,  is  reduced  in  quantity  and  quality,  "  there  will  be  no  peace, 
there  can  be  no  pence,  there  ought  to  be  xo  peace  in  England  !" 

Our  learned  and  financier  Philosophers  are  puzzling  themselves  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  regular  reduction  in  the  revenue,  while  they  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  self-evident  truth,  that  a  starving  people — a  people  reduced  to  starvation  by 
law — must  always  yield  a  niggardly  revenue. 

Our  moralists  are  vainly  striving  to  discover  the  caose  of  so  great  an  increase 
of  crinve  among  the  working  classes,  forgetting,  at  the  same  moment,  that  those 
who  are  plundered  by  law  will  surely  thereby  be  taught  to  plunder  in  defiance  of 
law.    It  is  the  law  of  nature  that  every  kind  of  seed  should  produce  its  own  fruit. 

The  friends  of  Christianity  will  continue  to  mourn  over  the  irreJigion  of  the 
people,  so  long  as  the  latter  see  the  principles  of  religion  set  at  naught  in  the 
enactments  of  our  rulers,  and  feel  that  they  are  oppressed  and  plundered  in  direct 
violation  of  the  commands  of  the  author  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Sir,  if  I  needed  confirmation  of  the  opinions  I  have  always  promulgated 
aespecting  the  effects  which  the  New  Poor  Law  would  produce,  I  have  it  in  the 
})r('spi!t  deplorable  condition  of  England,  \ihas  realize^  my  fears — it  ha^  given 
the  lie  to  all  the  flattering  prognostics  of  its  projectors  aD4  promoters. 

From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  parties,  it  is  evident  that  the  atrocious 
iirtentions  of  the  criminal  projectors  of  the  New  Poor  Law  have  been  too  success- 
fully realized — the  people  of  England  har>€  indeed  beea  brought  "  to  live  on  a 
■coarser  sort  ef  food."  Let  the  following  extract  from  the  Times  of  the  18th  ult. 
«atis!fy  the  three  Kings  that  their  reign  of  terror  is  satisfactorily  progressing: — 

**T];e  distress  at  Stourbridge  is  staled  to  have  become  so  alarming,  that  numbers  are  subsistinjf 
on  turnips  alone.  From  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Pargeier,  as  many  as  from  five  to  six 
tons  a  week  have  been  taken  for  several  weeks  past;  nor  does  he  think  it  expedient  to  attempt  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  peculation." — fVorcester  Journal, 

Aftei-  ail,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  our  Conservative  Government  will 
rush  to  their  ruin  by  maintaining  the  hated  law,  whose  object  and  tendency  is 
marked  in  every  line  of  that  "  secret"  document — its  principle  is  therein  proved 
to  be  the  starvation  of  the  poor  !  and  you.  Sir,  have  said,  that  "  the  present 
Government  is  conscientiously  pledged  to  the  principle  of  the  New  Poor  Law, 
/rem  which  they  will  not  recede."  Will  you,  after  the  discovery  and  promul- 
gation of  tiiat  principle,  dare  to  repeat  that  declaration  ?  If  you  do,  it  will  be 
•evidejit  that  the  Government  have  resolved  to  try  the  principle  and  the  mettle  of 
Ihe  people  ef  England. 

It  is  impossible  that  I  should  pass  over  that  exposure  of  the  cupidity  of  the 
Handed  iflteixist  in  Uieir  league  against  the  poor,  which  was  with  so  much  force 
(lernmwsied  hv  JM&.  Walter.   I  solemnly  and  repeatedly  warned  the  landlords  at 
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the  timp^my  warnings  were  treated  with  scorn  and  persecution  :  they  now  reap 
ihe  bitter  fruits  of  their  hA\y  and  wickedness.  They  have  raised  up  a  confede- 
rated power  against  themselves,  with  which  they  are  utterly  unable  to  cope.. 
Fools  they  are  who  hope  to  stay  the  progress  of  a  principle  which  they  were  the- 
first  to  establish — that  of  no  protection.  Truly  the  crafty  ones  are  now  takea 
in  their  own  net.  They  hoped  to  ease  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  by 
robbing  them  of  their  right  to  relief — they  have,  however,  brought  a  hornet's- 
nest  aboiit  their  own  ears.  They  have  established  the  principle  of  no  photec-^ 
TioN  as  regards  their  labourers — the  Free  Traders  know  how  to  work  the  samO' 
principle  against  them. 

The  Anti-Corn-Law-Z/eag'we,  which,  as  Mk.  Walter  has  shown,  the  League 
of  the  landlords  has  forced  into  existence,  will  very  soon  teach  the  latter  that 
the  attempt  to  retain  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  New  Poor  Law  is  utterly  rain 
— their  principles  are  as  different  as  light  and  darkness.  This  fact  I  have  oftca 
asserted;  but  tk&n  the  landlords  laughed — now,  when  the  Leaguers  are  prepared 
to  maintain  it,  even  his  Grace  of  Richmond  must  listen.  Let  every  landlord  and 
farmer  in  England  learn  this  truth — if  you  M'ill,  by  the  New  Poor  Law,  destroy 
the  labourers'  protection,  you  must  submit  to  have  your  own  protection  removed 
by  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  None  but  those  who  are  blinded  by  prejudice 
and  interest  can  fail  to  apprehend  that  truth. 

Do  you  ask,  as  many  who  will  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  thinking 
often  do,  What  do  you  mean  by  asserting  that  the  New  Poor  Law  has  removed 
all  protection  frop  the  labourers?  I  answer,  its  object  and  tendency  is  to  drire- 
the  working  classes,  under  all  circumstances,  to  their  own  resources;  to  make 
relief  so  irksome,  that  a  man  will  submit  to  any  privation  rather  than  apply  to 
his  parish  for  aid.  And  thus  the  "  surplus"  labourers  have  only  one  resource— 
if  they  have  Ihe  virtue  to  refrain  from  plunder,  they  must  offer  their  labotir.at  a 
lower  price  than  what  is  obtained  by  those  who  are  employed.  The  result  is,, 
that  the  employer  either  accepts  the  offer,  or  reduces  the  wages  of  those  who- 
are  already  in  his  service.  Another  and  another  reduction  is  then  tendered 
by  the  unemployed,  until  the  price  of  labour  is  so  reduced,  as  to  afford  only 
the  lowest  possible  means  of  existence — until  the  stamina  of  the  man  is  broken,, 
and  he  at  last  submits  to  the  degradation  of  the  Bastile.  It  is  by  this  nacthod. 
that  the  wages  of  the  working  classes  are  reduced — it  is  thus  that  they  are  driven 
to  pauperism,  and  then  to  crime.  The  Old  Poor  Law  was  some,  though  a  very- 
inadequate,  protection  against  this  grinding  system  ;  b^ut  now  there  is  no  protec- 
tion for  wages — nom  whatever. 

A  nation  with  an  unemployed  population,^  and  an  enormous  power  of  machf- 
nery,  must,  under  the  operation  of  such  a  system  as  this,  very  soon  become- 
pauperized  on  one  hand,  and  millionized  on  the  other — a  few  very  rich  meu 
must  eventually  engross  the  profits  of  all. 

The  Philosophers  who  projected  the  New  Poor  Law  knew  this  as  weTl  as  I 
did — they  are  the  faithful  servants  of  the  millionaires,  I  of  the  millionth. 

The  landlords  thought  that  if  they  could  drive  their  poor,  tboir  *'■  sarplus*^ 
labourers  into  the  factories,  they  should  hear  no  more  of  themv  1  teld  tfcein  a 
very  different  talc.  I  knew  that  although  many  would  be  3\aan>  ia  tfce  miih, 
others  would  return  to  their  native  homes  ^  and  that  they  w«aM  be  a  xtrx  di£* 
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fcrcnt  race  of  men  after  they  had  received  o,  Factory  education.  The  fact  is,  I 
knew  the  condition,  habits,  thoughts,  feelings,  and  prejudices  of  both  the  manu- 
fncturing  and  agricultural  labourers,  and  I  was  sure  that  those  who  laughed  at 
aiid  persecuted  inc  knew  nothing  of  either. 

,  I  always  asserted  that  the  result  of  driving  tlie  agricultural  poor  into  the 
factories  would  be  to  cause  still  greater  distress.  I  have  now  the  testimony  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  this  fact ;  and  the  landlords  are  trembling  undei  the  re-action, 
as  I  predicted, in  thespringing  up  of  a  iyco^weof  mill-owners, who  are  combined  **  to 
annihilate  the  aristocracy"!  and  who  arc  sending  back  their  cheated, infuriated, 
niid  demoralized  labourers  into  the  agricultural  districts.  The  bird  of  carnage  is 
J  ow  flapping  his  black  wings  over  the  green  fields  of  England,  preparing  to  pounce 
on  his  prey!  Thus  are  the  agriculturists  "  fallen  into  the  ditch  which  they  made. 
Their  mischief  has  returned  upon  their  own  head,  and  their  violent  dealing  has 
come  down  upon  their  own  pate  ;" — thus  is  the  truth  of  God  vindicated. 

But  to  return  to  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  respecting  the  secret  Report. 
On  the  7th  ult.,— 

"Mn.VVAi-TBn  beffiredtoask  iheRightHon.  Baronet  the  Srcretary  for  the  Home  Depaitmenf, 
^^hethel•  he  had  any  objection  to  lay  before  the  House  a  document,  printed  about  the  end  of  1833 
or  tesrinniiig  of  1834.  entitled,  'Measures  submitted  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  His  Ma- 
jesly's  INlinikters?'  It  was  further  entitled,  'Notes  of  heads  of  a  bill  altered  and  amended,'  and 
coniained  the  recommcndatirn  of  a  course  of  trealment  and  of  a  dietary,  graduallj/  diminishing 
in  (ntantilij  and  deteriorating;  in  qualiti/, 

"Sir  J  AMKs  Graham  said,  he  h-ardly  knew  the  particular  document  to  which  the  hon.  member 
referred.  The  lion,  member  had  given  him  notice  of  his  intention  to  put  this  question,  and  in 
answer  lie  would  say.  that  no  surh  document  was  lo  be  found  in  the  department  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. He  had  a  faint  rernllcclion  that  a  document  such  as  that  referrtd  to  by  the  hon. 
member  had  been  sent  as  a  confidential  commuvicatinn  to  Earl  Grey's  Government,  and  as  such 
he  was  not  prepared  lo  consent  to  its  production.  But  if  the  hon.  member  was  desirous  to  have 
it  produced,  he  had  better  give  notice  of  a  motion  to  that  effect. 

"  Mr.  Walter  said  he  would  not  trouble  the  House  by  any  motion  on  the  subject.  He  did  not 
require  the  document  for  his  ovtn  use,  as  he  vas  in  possession  of  a  copy." 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  language  to  give  stronger  effect  to  that  scene.  You 
would  have  us  believe  that  your  memory  is  weak — be  it  so;  nevertheless,  you  will 
never  forget  that  night !  Walter  and  the  "  secret  document"  will  haunt  your 
sleeping  and  walcing  hours  !  Yes,  verily,  "in  the  net  which  you  hid  is  your  own 
foot  taken."  Did  you  ever  know  a  highwayman,  when  pleading  guilty,  drawl  out, 
"  I  have  di  faint  recollection  of  the  deed"  ^    If  so,  he  was  ^/owr  prototype. 

It  is,  however,  now  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  "  secret  document"  which 
Mr. Walter  has  discovered,  is  the  "confidential  communication"  on  which  the 
Government  founded  their  instructions  to  the  barrister  who  drew  the  Bill, 
which  told  him  that  one  thing  desirable  to  be  accomplished  was  to  bring  the 
people  of  England  to  live  upon  "  a  coarser  sort  of  diet,"  which  "  instructions" 
Mr.  Cobbett  "  had  seen." 

That  there  were  two  secret  documents,  is  evident  from  that  expression  of 
yours, "  I  Aflr6?/y  know  iha  particular  document  to  which  the  honourable  member 
refers."  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  "coarser  food."  dccuments  is  now 
settled  and  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  refutation. 

Will  the  Glebe  vow  tauntingly  assert,  as  it  did  October  11,  1841,  "  The  ears 
of  the  people  have  long  been  dinned  with  Cobbett's  transparent  falsehood  of  a 
coarser  kind  of  food  intended  to  be  forced  on  them  by  the  Reform  Ministers"? 
Will  the  Morning  Chronicle  again  boast,  as  it  did  on  the  28th  of  July,  1S3&, 
that  "  the  New  Poor  Law  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  Englar,d"  ?     Is  it  net  ashamed 
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of  this  damning  proof  that  it  was  indeed  the  intention  of  the  Whig  Government, 
as  the  Morning  Chronicle,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1835,  asserted  it  ought  to 
he,  "  that  the  pauper  must  be  made  to  feel  that  poverty  is  degradation"?  What 
will  Mr.  Parker,  M.P.  for  Sheffield,  now  say  and  feel,  when  he  recollects  that 
on  moving  the  Whig  address,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1836^  he  asserted  that  the 
New  Poor  Law  was  working  well,  and  was  objected  to  by  none  but  "petty  and 
interested  shopkeepers."  I  think.  Sir  James,  if  there  be  any  honesty  among 
those  persons  and  their  confederates,  blushes  will  now  be  in  great  requisition. 

Well  may  the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  has  so  often  and  so  stoutly  denied 
the  "  coarser  food"  fact,  now  exhibit  signs  of  repentance,  and  begin  to  warn  its 
readers  that  there  are  many  faults  in  the  New  Poor  Law — that  "  there  is  now 
less  occasion  for  the  steadfast  friends  of  the  Poor  Law  to  stand  by  the  new 
measure  in  all  its  fulness" — and  that  "  they  may  7tow  very  safely  admit  that 
experience  teaches  wisdom."  No  doubt  when  the  cunning  scribe  penned  those 
words,  he  was  aware  of  what  was  coming.  He  knew  that  the  startling  *'  secret" 
would  soon  be  out.  Finding  that  the  ship  was  sinking,  he  thus  cleverly  com- 
mences providing  for  his  own  escape. 

It  is  also  evident  that  neither  the  Whig  nor  the  Conservative  Government  had 
or  have  courage  to  meet  the  Parliament  or  the  people  on  that  point,  for  Lord 
Althorp  dared  not  produce  the  "secret  instructions,"  neither  dare  you,  Sir, 
"  produce  the  confidential  communication."  We  shall  see  if  Parliament  will 
consent  to  legislate  without  them. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  Mr.  Walter  has  determined  to  test  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  starvation  principle,  as  the  notice  which  you  will  find  on  the 
second  page  of  the  Cover  of  this  letter  provei. 

It  is  in  vain  that  you  may  attempt  to  evade  this  motion,  by  stating  that  "  the 
House  is  not  in  possession  of  the  document"  ;  the  country  is — that  is  enough.  A 
parliamentary yarce  cannot  stifle  the  dreadful  reaUty. 

I  am  told,  by  one  who  should  know  all  about  it,  that  the  Leaguers  are  about 
to  use  every  effort  by  money  and  influence  to  deprive  the  Constitution  and  the 
poor  of  the  able  and  effective  Parliamentary  services  of  Mr.  Walter.  That 
will  be  a  very  suitable  application  of  the  funds  and  time  of  those  whose  only 
aim  is  to  get  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  I  pray  God  that  this  guilty  effort  to 
exclude  ^Ae  J900)'  marh^ s  friend  from  the  Senate  may  prove  fruitless. 

I  am  so  much  pleased  with  the  sensible  remarks  of  the  talented  Editor  of 
the  Standard  on  these  Resolutions  of  Mr.  Walter,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
calling  your  most  serious  attention  to  them.  Probably  you  despise  my  warnings 
— it  will  be  unwise  to  trifle  with  his.     Ho  says, — 

"Mr.  Walter  is  a  man  of  honour  and  discretion;  we,  therefore,  must  suppose  that  he  has  not 
fabricated  \hef.e  recommend alions.  or  been  the  dupe  of  fabricaiors.  Siillwe  cannot  lirinjf  ourselves 
to  think  that  such  recommendations  were  in  this  civilized  and  Christian  country  presented  by  any 
human  beings  to  the  Ministers  of  a  Christian  Sovereign.  There  are  two  iiaprobabilities  in  the  case, 
each  in  itself  insurmountable.  First,  that  beings  in  the  shapeof  men  could  devise  such  propositions ; 
secondly,  that  persons  pretending  to  be  gentlemen  and  Christians  could  fail  to  tipurn  from  their 
presence  ihe  insolent  authors  of  such  monstrous  propositions.  If,  however,  to  the  disgrace  of  our 
(species — and,  alas !  to  the  deeper  disgrace  of  our  age  and  country — Mr. Walter  succeed  in  bring- 
ing home  these  atrocious  facts  io  the  l-iie  Ministers  and  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  the  doom 
of  the  New  Poor  Law  may  be  regarded  as  sealed;  for  here  vvill  be  direct  proof  of  the  unchristian 
and  inhuman  design — Ihedenign  toslarve  tlie  poor  to  death — whichhilherto  has  been  only  surmised 
from  the  details  of  the  nseasure.  Have  we  described  too  strongly  the  design  shamelessly  avovreii 
in  the  recoDuueudatioDs  quoted?    To  cut  off  out-of-dour  relief  altogether,  and  to  cunstantl^  aail 
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gradually  ditninish  the  diet  within  doors,  means  surely  ultimate  starvation  to  death,  and  nothing 
else.  We  do  not  remember  at  what  rate  of  progress  the  economist  broug:ht  his  hor$e  to  a  straw  a 
day,  but  we  Isnow  that  at  that  term  the  horse  died :  neither  do  we  know  at  what  rate  of  .progress 
the  gradual  reduction  of  diet  was  intended  to  proceed,  but  ail  know  that  it  must  soon  end  in  deal'i, 
from  famine." 

We  shall  soon  know  (I  am  writing  on  the  20th  of  February)  if  there  be  any 
mistake  about  these  reeonimendatioiis.     The  Standard  puts  the  subject'hypothe- 
tically,  no  doubt  preferring  to  caution  rather  than  blame  his  friends,  the  present 
Government.     Remember,  however,  if  there  be  no  mistake — If  the  "  insurmount- 
able improbabilities"  are  indeed  surmounted — if  Mb.  Walter  has  not  been 
imposed  upon — if  those  "  monstrous  propositions"  were  really  made — if  those 
"  atrocious  facts"  are  true — then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Editor  of  the  Standard, 
(and  although  you,  as  a  Whig,  may  be  ignorant,  I,  a  Tory,  know  in  what  inHu~ 
ential  quarters  Ma  opinion  has  weight,)  in  his  opinion,  every  supporter  of  the 
New  Poor  Law  will  then  be  "  unchristian  and  inhuman"  ;  and,  if  the  Editor  oi 
the  Standard  does  not  mistake  the  character  of  the  Conservative  Government 
"  the  doom  of  the  New  Poor  Law  may  be  regarded  as  sealed."    Treasure  these 
words,  as  I  shall  do,  and  never  forget  that  they  are  the  language  of  the  mos 
influential  supporter  of  the  Conservative  Government. 

If,  after  all,  it  should  happen  that  the  Legislature  is  resolved  to  adhere  to 
the  resolution  of  "  starving  the  poor  to  death,"  (these  are  the  words  of  th« 
Standard^  I  hope  there  is  still  sufficient  virtue  and  stamina  left  in  the  people 
of  England  no  longer  to  submit  to  a  law  which  is  proved  to  have  its  foundation 
in  a  secret  plot,  got  up  at  their  expense,  for  the  avowed  purpose  •*  of  bringing 
them  to  live  on  a  coarser  sort  of  food  !" 

Perhaps  the  Parliament  may  be  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  Ministers,  wh© 
(as  you  say)  "  are  pledged  to  the  [starving]  principle" — perhaps  the  people 
may  be  so  degraded  and  dispirited  as  tamely  to  submit  to  such  tyranny.  What 
then?  Think  you  that  "  He  that  dasheth  in  pieces"  will  not  avenge  Himself  oi 
those  who  have  confederated  in  secret  against  the  poor  ?  Hear  His  own  words— 
•'  He  is  not  a  man  that  He  should  lie."  Although  you  may  be  great  among  you? 
flatterers,  and,  as  you  suppose,  impregnable  in  your  position,  or,  as  in  the  words 
of  Scripture,  "  settled  in  your  lies;  and  saying  in  your  heart,  The  Lord  will  not 
do  good,  neither  will  He  do  evil" — I  know  that  "  He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall 
neither  slumber  nor  sleep ;"  and  that  despite  your  power  and  greatness, 
**  He  will  avenge  the  blood  of  his  servants."  Listen  to  His  words,  for  they  are 
truth.  Thus  does  He  speak,  in  terms  of  awful  import — His  words  shall  be  found 
true,  although  you  may  strengthen  yourself  in  the  fool's  thought, "  The  Lord  shall 
not  see,  neither  shall  the  God  of  Jacob  regard  it."  Verily, "  He  shall  judge 
the  poor  of  the  people,  He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break 
in  pieces  the  oppressor."  Again: — "Thou  shall  neither  vex  a  stranger,  nor 
oppress  him :  ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow,  or  fatherless  child.  If  thou  afllict 
them  in  any  wise,  and  they  cry  at  all  unto  me,  I  will  surely  hear  their  cry  ;  and 
my  wrath  shall  wax  hot," — Exodus,  ch.  xxii.,  v.  21,  22,  23,  and  24. 

If  love  cannot  move  you  to  fulfil  His  law,  may  the  dread  of  his  "  wrath" 
force  you  to  do  common  justice  to  the  poor. 

Hear  again  the  judgment  of  God  on  the  workers  of  "  violence  and  deceit," 
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both  of  which,  if  Mr.  Walter  is  not  "  the  dupe  of  fabricators,"  are  now 
proved  to  be  tlie  principle  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  lie  says  —  "There- 
fore their  goods  shall  become  a  booty,  and  their  houses  a  desolation:  they 
shall  also  build  houses,  but  not  inhabit  them  ;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards, 
but  not  drink  the  wine  thereof.  The  great  day  of  the  Lord  is  near,  it  is  near, 
and  hasteth  greatly,  even  the  voice  of  the  day  of  the  Loud  :  the  mighty  man  shall 
cry  there  bitterly.  That  day  is  a  day  of  wrath,  a  day  of  trouble  and  distress,  a 
day  of  wasteness  and  desolation,  a  day  of  darkness  and  gloominess,  a  day  of 
clouds  and  thick  darkness,  a  day  of  trumpet  and  alarm  against  the  fenced  cities, 
and  against  the  high  towers.  And  I  will  bring  distress  upon  the  men,  that  they 
shall  walk  like  blind  men,  because  they  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  :  and  their 
blood  shall  be  poured  out  as  dust,  and  their  flesh  as  the  dung.  Neither  their 
silver  nor  their  gold  shall  be  able  to  deliver  them  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  wrath." 

If  you  would  avoid  this  threatened  punishment  to  those  who  practise  "  vio- 
lence and  deceit,"  "  turn  ye  now  from  your  evil  ways,  and  from  your  evil  doings," 
for  "He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God?" 

A  few  words  as  to  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
by  this  exhibition  of  perfidy  in  all  but  the  highest  quarter.  Whatever  crime  is 
committed,  the  perpetrators  will,  in  extenuation  thereof,  point  to  the  secret 
confederation  of  those  in  the  Whig  Cabinet,  whose  design  it  was  "  to  starve  the 
poor  to  death."  If  the  severest  punishment  known  to  the  Constitution  be  not 
awarded  to  those  guilty  statesmen,  the  criminal  intention  still  "  to  starve  the 
poor  to  death"  will  be  manifest,  and,  as  far  as  the  example  of  a  Government 
influences  the  morals  of  a  people,  will  the  character  of  Englishmen  become  more 
and  more  debased. 

An  instance  that  the  depravity  of  the  rulers  contaminates  the  lives  and 
manners  of  the  people,  is  exhibited  in  the  paragraph  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
warning  the  Government,  I  copy  from  the  Times  oi  the  18th  ult. : — 

"Town  Life  after  the  Restoration. — This  town  life  was  a  tliiiij  peculiar  fo  the  period. 
It  never  existed  before,  it  never  existed  since,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  revive  it.  It  was,  like 
the  fair  of  Amsterdam  fwhicb.  from  the  intensity  of  its  abandonment,  lasts  only  a  single  night),  an 
uproarious  carnival,  sanclilied  by  examples  that  had  all  theintluenceof  prescriptive  authority,  utterly 
independent  of  all  law  and  morality,  running  riot  at  the  perilous  heightof  the  animal  spirits  inflamed 
with  drink,  and  maddened  with  over-reaching  lusts,  that  at  last  paralysed  the  sense  of  the  revellers, 
and  snioie  their  quivering  pulses  dead,  while  they  were  yet  gasping  in  unfulfilled  pleasures.  This 
blood-wantonness  (which  in  its  fearful  and  unbridled  fury  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  image  of 
Carnage),  thrust  itself  in  the  open  daylight,  into  the  face  of  the  people,  fearless,  shameless,  lawless. 
It  corrupted  all  the  public  places,  it  infected  the  tone  of  private  society,  swept  like  a  pest  from  the 
Court  to  the  stews,  contaminated  even  the  literature  of  the  day,  and,  having  first  debauched  the 
stage,  ultimately  elevated  its  polluted  priestesses  to  the  palace.  Casting  the  loathsome  responsi- 
bility of  all  this  demoralization  upon  the  right  shoulders,  Dryden,  in  his  famous  and  fearless  epilogue 
to  Fletcher's  Pilgrim,  branded  the  Monarch  with  immortal  infamy.  In  all  this  there  was  nothing 
hut  ofrossness  and  the  lowest  depravity.  It  was  a  monster  of  selfishness,  without  faitii.  withoutlove, 
without  reason;  ready  to  trample  down  all  laws,  sympathies,  and  affections,  for  the  gratification  of 
the  meanest  of  its  own  crawling  desires.  Oneof  the  most  curious  illustrations  of  the  surpassing  licen- 
tiousness of  the  age  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  two  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  recommended 
themselves  to  the  favour  of  the  King  by  advocating  his  two  predominant  vices — the  one  making  the 
King's  favourite  indulgence  a  sixth  sense,  and  the  other  maintaining,  in  a  scientific,  grave  treatise, 
the  advantageof  the  constant  use  of  wine  for  the  preservation  of  health. — Ainsworlk's  Magazine.'^ 

Yes,  Sir,  if  those  in  the  Whig  Cabinet  who  are  found  guilty  of  "  the  design 
to  starve  the  poor  to  death"  are  let  off  without  punishment,  it  will  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  a  higher  degree  of  morality  among  the  people. 
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Tlien,  Sir,  as  to  the  important  subject  of  Education — who  can  listen  with 
patience  to  the  discussions  on  that  subject  in  Parliament,  if  murderers,  because 
they  are  titled,  are  suffered  to  go  unpunished  ?  In  fact,  Sir,  if  those  murderous 
conspirators  are  not  impeached,  the  influence  of  the  Legislature  will  destroy,  so 
far  as  the  most  powerful  influence  can  destroy,  the  moral  character  of  the  people. 
No  doubt  education  is  a  very  good  thing ;  but  for  all  good  purposes,  it  is  mow 
evident  that  it  is  much  more  required  amongst  our  learned  statesmen  than  our 
ignorant  artisans.  Well  did  Mr.  Walter,  whilst  he  was  exposing  that  most 
revolting  proof  of  ignorance  in  the  Whig  Cabinet,  observe,  "  We  have  been  told 
of  the  wonders  which  are  to  be  efi"ectcd  by  education  even  in  workhouses,  but 
M'as  it  an  essential  preparative  to  such  education  that  the  objects  of  it  should  be 
subjected  to  something  little  short  of  starvation  before  they  commenced  their 
studies  ?"  When  the  unrepresented  millions,  at  your  own  bidding,  asked  for 
Reform,  you  gave  them  Bastiles ;  now,  when  they  cry  for  bread,  you  give  them 
a  stone  in  the  offer  of  a  horn-book.  It  Is  thus  that  you  exhibit  the  excellence  of 
your  own  education  ! 

Talk  about  the  want  of  education — the  want  of  Christian  feeling  among  the 
working  classes  indeed:  show  me,  if  you  can,  thirteen  men  among  them — for 
that  is  the  exact  number  of  the  Cabinet  Council — who,  despite  all  their  un- 
merited misery,  sufi'ering,  and  woe,  entertain  such  ignorant,  barbarous  senti- 
ments and  feelings  as  are  breathed  in  that  "  SECRET  document,"  which  has 
been  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  their  noble,  learned,  and  wealthy,  but  mean, 
unwise,  and  sordid  governors.  Find  me,  when  you  can,  658  working  men  who 
would  tolerate  one  who  had  been  proved  guilty  of  such  perfidy  as  yours.  Show 
me  a  parallel  of  such  injustice,  rapacity,  aye,  and  murder  too,  among  the  op- 
pressed and  slandered  millions,  before  you  prate  to  me  about  their  ignorance 
and  violence. 

Surely  the  tinge  of  shame  will  now  rush  to  your  cheeks — the  stings  of 
conscience,  if  you  have  one,  will  pierce  your  heart.  But  no — "  The  unjust 
knowcth  no  shame"  ! — Zeph,  ch.  iii.,  v.  5. 

Justice,  not  a  spurious  philosophic  education,  is  what  England  requires. 
Restore  to  her  Church  and  to  her  poor  their  rights — their  Christian,  their 
Constitutional  rights — then  will  the  education  of  the  people  be  secured,  and 
their  morality  and  piety  will  retuni.  Then  you  will  hear  no  more  of  dissenting 
ministers  publicly  boasting  of  their  companionship  with  gf(?w//(?wien  who  are  anxious 
to  dip  their  hands  in  blood — to  assassinate  the  Prime  Minister!  Then  shall  we 
have  no  Government  secretly  conspiring  to  murder  the  poor — no  Home  Secretary 
defying  the  law  to  oppress  poor  prisoners!  Justice  to  the  Church  and  the  poor 
will  settle  all  disputes. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — Again  I  must  postpone  "  Rent-Roll,"  &c.  But  I  will  caution  the 
starving  millions.  Agents  are  now  at  work,  striving  to  get  t^p  another 
OUTBREAK  !  DO  NOT  LISTEN  TO  THEIR  SUGGESTIONS.  THERE 
IS    Z>£ATR    IN    THE    POT.— R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To   THE   Right   Hox.   Sir  James   Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
Prixcipal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, —  If  the  wen-being,  nay  safety,  of  a  whole  people — if  the- 
preservation  of  the  British  institutions,  be  no  longer  a  matter  of  indiifcrcnce,  it  is 
now  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep.  If  the  character  and  prospects  of  a  nation — if 
the  Church,  the  Crown,  and  the  social  establishments  of  the  empire  are  worth  a 
struggle — if  the  rights  of  private  property,  the  honest  reward  of  skill  and  labour, 
be  any  longer  estimable — in  short,  if  order  be  preferable  to  anarchy,  ai)d  stahility 
to  uncertainty,  then,  I  repeat,  it  is  high  time  that  we,  as  a  nation,  should  awake 
out  of  that  deep  slumber  in  which,  for  so  many  years,  we  have  indulged. 

It  is  my  object,  in  this  letter,  to  strive  once  more  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
my  countrymen,  of  every  rank  and  party — to  induce  them  seriously  and  without 
prejudice  to  reflect  on  the  dangers  which  threaten  us,  if  perchance  my  efforts 
should  prove  useful  in  dispelling  the  thick  mist  of  prejudice  which  I  think 
envelopes  the  minds  of  the  leading  statesmen  (if,  indeed,  any  living  man  has  a 
right  to  that  name)  of  our  day,  and  which  spreads  from  thera  to  their  followers, 
who,  instead  of  thinking  for  themselves,  and  striving  for  the  nation's  weal,  arc 
content  to  take  ^Aej'r  opinions  from  their  party  leaders,  being  satisfied  when  their 
faction  is  in  the  ascendant,  although  England  is  sinking  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

The  spirit  of  faction  was  never  more  destructive  than  it  has  been  lately. 
While  the  nation  is  avowedly  passing  through  the  fiery  ordeal,  the  ins  and  the 
outs  are  eagerly  bandying  each  other  at  the  game  of  place. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Whigs,  being  then  in  office,  were  attacked 
by  the  Conservatives,  whose  leader  contented  himself  by  finding  fault  with  their 
measures,  pertinaciously  refusing  to  prescribe  because  the  declining  patient  was 
not  placed  tinder  his  care.  Since  then,  he  has  been  "called  in,"  and  has  bceu 
prescribing  without  any  benefit  to  the  patient.  Now  the  old  doctors  find  fault 
with  hin  medicines,  but,  like  him,  Me^ refuse  their  aid  until  they  are  reinstated 
in  office-  T/iey  were  angry  when  he  refused  his  gratuitous  services — he  is  now 
angry  when  Ihey  refuse  theirs. 

Sir,  tliis  sort  of  warfare  may  be  very  amusing  to  the  winners,  and  interesting 
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to  the  losers — it  might  be  tolerated  even  by  the  lookers-on,  if  there  were  not  a 
nation's  existence  at  stake. 

But  now,  when  all  agree  that  a  whole  people  is  suffering,  that  the  national 
prosperity  is  endangered,  and  our  institutions  are  tottering  to  their  base,  this 
worse  than  child's  play  ought  no  longer  to  be  permitted. 

The  contest  for  place  should  no  longer  be  allowed,  but  those  who  are  called 
to  rule  should  be  made  REALLY  responsible.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  neither 
of  the  great  parties  can  furnish  men  endowed  with  wisdom  for  the  emergency, 
then,  as  in  all  other  cases,  let  others,  irrespective  oi party,  be  consulted.  It  may 
turn  out  that  wisdom  is  not  confined  to  Whig  and  Conservative.  At  all  hazards, 
it  is  clear  that  improvement  must  be  made,  or  continued  and  increasing  decay 
will  follow. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  the  perusal  of  M'Cullocb's  last 
edition — of  your  letter  to  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce — of  the  debate 
on  Earl  Stanhope's  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords — and  of  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Lord  Howick's  motion  on  the  distress  of  the  country. 

I  have  paid  all  the  attention  in  my  power  to  those  most  important  documents; 
and  as  I  have  for  many  years  turned  ray  thoughts  to  these  subjects,  finding,  as  I 
have  done  in  those  documents,  the  confirmation  of  my  opinions,  it  may  not  be 
^iseless  if  I  take  a  cursory  glance  at  the  whole,  remembering  that  now,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  or  universal  compe- 
tition, have  been  advancing  under  the  favourable  circumstances  of  peace. 

Well,  then,  if  those  principles  are,  as  you  assert,  "the  principles  of  common 
Fcnse,"  and,  as  the  Premier  maintains,  "  wise,"  then  it  must  follow  that,  under 
;the  prudent  and  careful  introduction  of  them,  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  will  be  the  consequence. 

Judging  of  the  tree  by  its  fruit,  a  man  of  "common  sense,"  who  is  a  "  wise" 
man,  would  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  present  deplorable  and  still  sinking 
condition  of  the  people,  that  the  free  system  is  bad.  Nay, so  apparent  are  the  evils 
which  now  benumb  the  sources  of  our  prosperity,  that  M'Cullo^h  bimself,  the 
great  apostle  of  Free  Trade,  is  at  last  brought  to  confess  that  "  there  is  something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  England" — something  corrosive  in  our  manufacturing  system. 
Yes,  notwithstanding  the  vituperation  and  scorn  with  whiih  every  man  has  been 
treated  who  dared  to  suggest  that  our  manufacturing  operations  required  regulation 
and  restraint,  M'Culloch  now  admits  that  something  ought  formerly  to  have  been 
done  "  to  check  and  moderate  our  manufacturing  system" — to  have  prevented 
that  increasing  misery  which  we  "  fools  and  madmen,"  as  in  derision  we  were 
called,  have  long  foreseen  and  foretold  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  freedom 
from  restraint.     He  says — 

"  Peihaps  it  may  in  llie  end  be  found  that  it  was  unwise  to  allow  the  manufacturing  system  to 
gain  so  g^reat  an  ascendancy  in  this  cui)ntry,  and  liiat  measures  should  hare  been  sooner  adopted 
to  check  atid  moderate  its  growth." 

That  is  enough.  I  forgive  M'Culloch  and  his  friends  all  the  raillery  in  which 
they  have  indulged  against  myself — it  is,  I  say,  enough. that  he  now  admits  that 
I  have  not  been  so  "  mad  "  and  "  silly"  as  his  friends,  the  free-traders,  have  for 
many  years  pretended  to  believe.  I  only  recommended  that  which  M'Culloch  now 
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suofffests,  "  that  measures  should  have  been  sooner  adopted  to  checlc  and  moderate 
the  growth  of  the  manufacttiring  system."  Those  checking  and  moderatiKg 
measures  could  never  have  been  adopted  on  the  principles  of  Free  Trade — nobody 
knows  this  better  than  ?tT'Culloch — lience  it  is  dear  that  he  has  discovered  and. 
admitted  the  unsoundness  of  the  fioe  system. 

If  I  mistake  not,  Lord  Howick  has  admitted  the  same  thing  ;  for  while  he 
warmly  asserts  the  soundness  of  the  principles  of  universal  competition,  be 
acknowledges — 

"  If  I  were  to  be  asked  what^vas  tlie  cause  of  the  distress,  my  answer  would  be,  lliat  it  will 
be  found  \a  intente  competition  both  of  capital  and  labour,  by  means  of  which  the  profits  of 
both  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  scale." 

There  is  no  truth  more  universally  admitted  than  that  Free  Trade  is  uni~ 
versal  competition.  If  then  our  distresses  arise,  as  Lord  Howick  says  they  do, 
(and  I  believe  him,)  from  "  intense  competition,"  surely  "  common  sense"  would 
advise — Have  less  of  it.  Instead  of  increasing  the  power  which  "reduces  your 
profits  to  the  lowest  scale,"  protect  yourselves  from  competition,  and  regulate 
your  supply  by  your  demand. — If,  under  such  circumstances,  "  wisdom"  would 
not  thus  dictate,  I  am  in  error. 

I  cannot  help  it — even  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  although  he  has  "  declared 
for  Free  Trade,"  has  also  asserted  that  prosperity  lies  in  the  contrary  direction. 
We  all  agree  that  the  object  of  Free  Trade  is  cheapness — on  that  point  there  is 
no  dispute  ;  yet,  while  pushing  on  in  his  Free  Trade  career,  the  Premier  asserts, 
"  with  increased  prices  prosperity  is  sure  to  be  contemporaneous."  These  are 
his  own  words.  There  is  no  ambiguity  in  them — this  is  a  positive  assertion  of  a 
plain  truth.  From,  I  suppose,  the  want  of  "common  sense"  myself,  I  atjri  unable 
to  guess  why  Sir  Robert  persists  in  turning  his  back  on  "  prosperity." 

Still  you  arc  all,  Whigs  and  Conservatives,  Free-Traders.  Nay,  you  have 
asserted,  that  although  "  it  is  necessary,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  to  proceed 
with  caution,"  still  Free  Trade  must  be  promoted,  because  "those  principles  are 
now  acknowledged  to  be  the  principles  of  common  sense;"  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
himself  says — 

"  The  Goveiiiment  bad  one  of  two  courses  to  pursue — either  to  maintain  the  restrictive  duties, 
or  to  introduce  a  relaxation  in  the  commercial  code.    We  declared  for  the  latter  course." 

Thus  the  die  is  cast — the  resolution  is  taken.  The  only  difference  between  the 
Whigs  and  Conservatives  being,  that  the  former  profess  more  than  they  practise 
— the  latter  practise  rather  than  profess. 

It  would  seem  that  the  country,  for  many  years,  has  been  under  a  delusion; 
for  I  am  certain  the  general  impression  was  that  the  return  of  the  Conservatives 
to  office  would  be  followed  by  an  abandonment  of  the  wild  Free  Trade  theories 
of  the  political  economists,  as  they  call  themselves.  I  am  sure  such  was  the 
understanding  in  the  manufacturing  districts — there,  it  was  explicitly  avowed  on 
the  hustings  ;  I  thought  it  had  also  been  the  case  in  the  agricultural  ones,  and 
that  the  landlords  and  farmers  had  made  the  repudiation  of  Free  Trade  notions 
a  sine  qua  non  with  their  representatives. 

It  seems,  however,  that  we  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  the  Conservatives  no 
longer  regard  the  protection  of  British  industry ;  but, "proceeding  with  caution," 
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it  seems  now  that  their  aim  is  the  full  developeraent  of  "  the  wise  and  common 
soivse  principles  of  Free  Trade" — the  only  question  heing,  according  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  that  of  "  lime  and  degree." 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  although  both  the  Whigs  and  Conservatives  are 
on  the  full  march  towards  Free  Trade — the  former  talking  largely,  bi>t  moving 
slowly,  the  latter  saying  little,^  but,  as  yon  observe,  taking  "  large  steps  in 
the  right  direction"  ;  so  much  so,  that  you  "  doubt  if,  in  the  history  of  this  or 
any  other  country,  so  great  a  change  in  its  tariff  had  been  made  in  so  short  a 
time."     Nay,  Mr.  Gladstone  distinctly  asserted, — 

"  The  real  question  is  one  of  time  aad  seckxe.  But  I  nwist  say,  that  the  Government  to  which 
right  honourable  gentlemen  and  noble  lords  opposite  belonged,  was,  of  ail  ollier&,  most  slack  id 
iiitroducing  Free  Trade  measures  until,  the  memorable  year  1S41." 

^  ^  Lord  Howick's  motion,  then,  has  had  one  good  effect — it  has  set  the  two 
contending  parties  fairly  before  the  people.  They  are  both  for  Free  Trade  ;  but, 
on  the  showing  of  the  Conservatives,  facts  establish  this  truth — the  Whigs  are 
mare  tardy  in  their  adoption  of  Free  Trade  measures  than  the  Conservatives, 

After  the  nien)orable  admissions  of  the  fallacy  of  the  Free  Trade  principles 
(to  which  I  have  just  referred)  of  M'Culloch  and  Lord  Howick,  it  is  worth  while 
to  ascertain  whether  there  be  any  hojie  indulged  by  either  party  that  prosperity 
will  be  the  result  of  the  Free  Trade  system. 

Lord  Brougham  is,  perhaps,  the  most  enlightened  among  the  Whig  Philo- 
sopher.s.  On  the  debate  oix  Earl  Stanhope's  motion  on  the  9th  ultimo,  his 
Lordship  declared, — 

"  He  entirely  concurred  in  the  respect  and  admiration  expressed  by  his  noble  friend  the  Pre- 
sident of  ihe  Board  of  Trade,  as  well  as  his  noble  friend  opposite  (Earl  Slanhope),  of  ihe  peaceful 
Stnd  patient  conduct  of  the  working  classes  under  the  grievous  infliction  they  had  lately  endured"; 
hut  he  could  see  no  way,  unhappily,  if  he  did  his  misery  would  be  less,  if  he  or  any  one  else 
could  see  a  way  sutof  those  difficulties  whieh  would  restore  the  working  classes  to  tbelr  former 
slate  of  comfort." 

That  the  Conservatives  axe  hopeless,  though  resolute,  is  evident ;  for  in  your 
answer  to  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  you  instruct  yoiu'  secretary 
to  say, — 

"  The  Government  cannot  hold  out  the  expectation  that  any  measures  axe  withia  their  power 
which  will  permanently  alter  the  conditioB  of  the  working  classes."  x  ..  . 

This,  then,  is  the  real  truth  of  the  case.  Unprecedented  distress  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  portion  of  the  people  of  England — neither  Whigs  nor  Conser- 
vatives can  suggest  a  remedy.  It  is  avowed  by  the  highest  Free  Trade  authorities, 
that  the  distress  arises  from  the  want  of  "  cheek  and  moderation"  in  our  manu- 
facturing operations,  and  "  from  the  intense  competition  both  of  capiial.  and 
labour,  by  means  of  which  the  profits  of  both,  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  scale." 
It  is  asserted  by  the  Prime  Minister,  that  "  with  increased  prices.  j\rosperity  is 
sure  to  be  contemporaneous";  and  yet  we  are  told  by  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment that  "  common  sense"^  directs  that  we  should  "  proceed  with  caution"  in  the 
further  developemeut  of  Free  Trade  cheapening  principles;  and  then  we  axe 
coolly  assured,  that  "  the  Government  cannot  hold  out  the  expectation  that  any 
measures  are  within  their  power  which  will  permanently  alter  the  co^utition  of  the 
working  classes !" 
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Is  it  possible  that  the  people  of  this  age  can  be  satisfied  with  such  Philo- 
sophy 7  Our  "  common  sense*'  forefathers,  who  really  were  "  wise"  men,  would, 
I  am  sure  they  would,  have  removed  such  advisers  from  the  Government,  and 
told  them  to  go  again  to  school.  I  think  even  now  there  is  enough  of  "  coQimon 
sense"  left  to  teach  the  people  to  seek  fox  other  and  better  guides. 

Bad  as  the  case  stands,  I  have  not  told  you  all,  though,  content  in  your 
ignorance,  luxuriating  in  office,  you  seem  unwilling  to  be  taught. 

It  so  happened,  that  one  individual,  being  instructed  by  the  "wise"  Pitt, 
and  the  "  common  sense  "  father  of  the  Premier,  as  well  as  the  "  enlightened 
PAiVosopAer "  M'CuUoch,  did  venture  to  grapple  with  one  real  cause  of  the 
distress :  he  thought  that  "  to  check  and  moderate  the  manufacturing  system," 
CM'Culloch,)  to  regulate  the  "  indiscriminate  and  unlimited  employment  of  the 
poor  in  the  trading  districts,  might  prevent  the  machinery  of  our  manufactures 
from  being  converted  into  the  bitterest  curse.'*  (Peel,  sen. J  That  gentleman 
believed  that  the  time  had  now  arrived,  "  when  manufacturers  had  been  so  long 
established,  that  the  operatives  having  no  other  business  to  fly  too,  any  one  man 
in. a  town  could  reduce  the  wages,  and  all  the  other  manufacturers  must  follow," 
{Pitt. J  He  thought  that "  the  operatives  being  thus  goaded  with  reductions.  Par- 
liament ought  to  redress  their  grievances,  or  its  power  would  soon  be  at  an 
end,"  (Pitt). 

Under  this  conviction,  seeing  that  neither  the  Government  nor  the  opposition 
had  any  remedy  to  propose,  Mr.  Ferraxd,  being  warned  by  M'Culloch,  and 
instructed  by  Pitt  and  the  elder  Peel,  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  Lord  Howick's 
motion, — 

"  That  this  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  so  much 
of  Her  Majesty's  speech  as  refers  to  '  that  depression  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country 
which  has  so  long  prevailed,  and  which  Her  Majesty  had  so  deeply  lamented  ;'  also  to  inquire  into 
the  efTects  of  machinery  upon  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  industrious  classes;  and  also 
to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  late  outbreaks,  which  are  thus  alluded  to  in  Her  Majesty's  speech : 
'  Her  Majesty  regrets  that  in  the  course  of  last  year  the  public  peace  in  some  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  was  seriously  disturbed,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  were  en- 
dangered by  tumultuous  assemblages  and  acts  of  open  violence.'" 

The  honourable  member  supported  his  amendment  by  facts  and  arguments 
which  cannot  fail  to  convince  any  man  who  is  not  a  Member  of  Parliament  that 
"  common  sense"  demanded  the  inquiry  he  proposed  ;  but  it  is  true,  uot  a 
member  of  the  Government  alluded  to  the  amendment — not  a  leader  on  the  oppo- 
sition side  mentioned  it,  so  that  Mr.  Ferrand  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, hoping,  ere  long,  to  have  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  impressing  its 
importance  on  the  House. 

You  may  have,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  monopoly  of  "  common  sense"  ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  among  the  people  of  England,  Mr.  Ferrand's  amendment  would 
have  been  supported  by  an  immense  majority. 

Mr.  Ferrand  has  my  thanks ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,he  will  have  both  the  thanks 
and  support  of  the  right-minded  and  "  common  sense"  people  of  England,  though 
the  Philosophers  may  call  him  a  "  babbler"  and  his  reasoning  "trash";  and 
when  he  gives  the  only  proper  epithet  to  one  who  defies  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
uublushingly  outrages  the  feelings  of  humanity,  although  he  receives  your  official 
censuic,  he  will  be  applauded  by  his  countrymen. 
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He  may  receive  the  sneers  of  place  and  favour-hunters,  hccause  he  remcm- 
hers  in  the  House  the  people's  rights  and  the  hustings  on  which  he  stood,  in  which 
House  memhers  are  sometimes  requested  to  forget  both,  (vide  Fox  Maule,  last 
session,  on  the  New  Poor  Law)  ;  hut,  Sir,  the  people  of  England  will  thank 
him  for  breaking  through  party  preju^ce  and  Parliamentary  etiquette,  and,  even- 
under  the  frown  of  the  Home  Secretary,  fearlessly  denouncing  their  oppressors, 
or,  in  the  face  of  the  jeering  Premier,  defending  their  rights  and  the  sacreduessof 
their  homes  and  *'  green  fields." 

The  Anti-Corn-Law-Leagiie  may  "  go  down  to  Knaresborough   (to  use  Mr.' 
Cobden's  phraseology,)  to  turn  Mr.  Ferrand  out";  if  so,  I  shall  be  surprised  if 
the  electors  prefer  their  tea  to  his  services.    At  all  events  such  services  as  his 
will  be  sought,  unless  you,  the  free-traders,  have  indeed  monopolized  all  the 
"  common  sense." 

Mr.  Ferrand  has  done  his  duty  to  the  people  of  England  during  the  short 
time  he  has  had  a  seat  in  Parliament — that  is  why  the  Leaguers  hate  hira  ;  the 
Ministers,  as  you  know,  dislike  hiia  because  he  will  not  be  subservient. 

All  eyes  are  on  him.  May  God  give  him  wisdom  and  energy  to  stand  fearlessly 
forward,  the  Champion  of  Truth — of  Christian  and  Constitutional  Freedom. 

If  we  had  a  few  more  such  men  as  Walter  and  Ferrand  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, no  Ministry  could  maintain  their  ground  in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  the 
poor — that  is  why  the  Aut'i-Corn-Leagiiers  are  so  anxious  to  prevent  those  gen- 
tlemen being  again  returned.  The  friends  of  the  poor  should  be  ready  for  the 
worst ;  and  should  the  Leaguers  succeed  in  their  object,  other  seats  should  be 
immediately  offered.  Let  it  never  be  proved  that  the  key  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  kept  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law- jLc«^«e.  Surely  England  will  be  saved 
from  such  disgrace  ! 

One  would  have  thought  that  "  common  sense  "  should  have  induced  both 
parties,  who  acknowledged  the  existence  of  unexampled  distress,  and  who  avowed 
their  utter  inability  to  find  a  remedy,  to  have  listened  to  one  who  had  pointed 
out  the  way  to  a  cure,  particularly  when  he  was  guided  in  his  research  by  such 
high  authorities  as  Pitt,  the  Premier's  father,  and  M'Culloch  ;  but  no — the  men 
of"  common  sense"  one  and  all  refused  to  listen,  although  they  were  agreed  in 
the  nature  of  the  distress,  and  in  their  utter  inability  to  find  a  cure.  That  you 
may  be  reminded  of  the  character  of  the  distress  from  wliich  you  avow  the  ina- 
l)ility  of  the  Government  to  find  a  remedy,  I  will  copy  a  description  of  it  which  I 
find  stated  by  Lord  Howick  and  Mr.  C.  Wood,  the  latter  of  whom  once  took  upon 
himself  to  lecture  me  at  Halifax,  in  my  absence,  because  I  happened  to  predict 
the  evil  consequences  that  would  result  from  kidnapping  and  selling  the  agricul- 
tural labourers — consequences  which  he  now  so  deeply  deplores.  When  I  read 
their  description  of  the  state  of  the  country,  I  was  struck  with  its  exact  agree- 
ment with  what  I  have  so  often  foretold. — Lord  Ho  wick  said  : — 

*'  Imleed,  as  to  the  first  point — the  existence  of  distress,  severe  and  general,  he  believed  almost 
beyond  all  former  example,  he  might  almost  be  eonteuteci  to  rest  his  case  simply  and  entirely  upon 
the  admission  which  her  Majesty  had  been  advised  to  make  in  the  paragraph  of  her  speech  which 
had  been  read  at  the  table.  He  would,  therefore,  pass  over  that  portion  of  his  subject  as  briefly 
as  possible;  but  he  must  remind  them  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  country  at  this  moment.  He 
must,  then,  remind  them  that  the  time  was  now  to  be  reckoned,  not  by  monihs,  but  by  years, 
during   which   the   manufacturing  and  commercial  industry  of  the  country  had  been  in  a  state 
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to  use  ht-r  Majesty's  words,  of  depression.  Tliat  distress  which,  in  the  first  instanre,  affected 
only  one  great  branrh  of  the  national  industry,  had  lately  —  as  must,  in  his  opinion,  always 
he  the  ra-e — extended  its  operation  to  all  others.  It  could  not  be  questioned  that  the  ajjricultural 
interest  uas  now  suffering  great  depressioti.  He  believed  that  lion,  {renllemen  opposite  would  not 
contest  the  trutli  of  his  assertion -whe!)  he  said,  that  the  a;Ljriculliiral  interest  was  in  a  slate  of  great 
depression  and  distress — that  depression  arising  from  the  diminishing  consumption  of  some  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  produce.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  farmers  were  everywhere  ex- 
posed to  very  great  difficulties — (hat,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  these  difficulties  extended  from 
them  to  the  a<jricullural  labourers,  whose  wages  had,  in  several  districts,  been  materially  reduced ; 
And  even  wliere  wages  Jiad  suffered  no  reduction  (here  was,  he  believed,  almost  universally,  a 
growing  scarcity  of  employinenf,  often  seriously  aggravated  by  the  return  to  the  rural  districts  of 
numbers  of  men  wl:o,  in  more  prosperous  times,  had  for  years  obtained  ample  employment  in  the 
great  seats  of  our  commerce  and  raanufaciures.  The  mining  and  shipping  interests  of  the 
country  more  than  participated  in  the  general  pressuie  of  distress.  The  retail  tradesmen  and 
nhopkeepers,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  throughout  the  kingdom,  were  in  a  similar  unfortunate  con- 
dition. These  classes  were  exposed  to  great  difficulties  by  the  increasing  weight  of  the  poor-rates  ; 
and  it  was  well  known  that  in  many  towns,  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  it  had  become  a 
matter  of  no  inconsiderable  diffieully  to  collect  those  rales.  But  the  classes  to  which  he  now 
referred,  were  suffering  also  from  most  friglitful  diminutions  in  their  business;  diminutionx 
tohicli  nalvr  ally  followed  from  the  reduced  earnings  of  the  working  daises,  as  well  as  from  the 
diminished  incomes  of  persons  in  higher  and  more  wealthy  stations.  Indeed,  a  large  proportion 
even  of  the  more  wealthy  classes  were  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  for  their  incomes  on  the 
prosperity  of  some  branch  or  other  of  the  national  industry  ;  they,  too,  were  beginning — though  he 
feared  at  the  present  they  were  only  beginning — to  feel  the  effects  of  the  present  lamentable  state 
of  affairs;  and  even  those  whose  incomes  iiad  not  at  once  been  affected  by  the  prevalent  distress 
had  been  exposed  lo  that  reduction  of  income  which  was  occasioned  by  a  new  and  direct  demand 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service.  The  consequence  was  that,  whether  in  the 
upper  ranks  or  whether  in  the  lower,  there  was  scarcely  a  family  in  the  country  which  was  not  com- 
pelled to  retrench  some  former  expense,  or  to  give  up  some  luxury  or  indulgence  to  which  they  had 
formerly  been  accustomed.  Such  lie  believed  to  be  an  uflcxaggerated  statement  of  the  actual  coa- 
dition  of  the  country." 

''Since  he  gave  notice  of  this  motion  he  had  received  a  mass  of  information  on  the  subject  from 
various  quarters,  and  ihe  accounts  which  he  had  received  of  the  distress  prevailing  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other  were  of  the  most  appalling  character." 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  thousands  who  read  this  will  be  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  warnings  which,  ttnder  frowns  and  disfavour,  I  have  so  often  given  to  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  "  that  their  tnrn  would  come  next."  There  is  no 
difference  between  my  predictioi>and  his  description.    Lord  Howlck  proceeds: — 

"  'The  coal  trade  is  in  a  deplorable  state.  When  the  present  engagements,  which  are  for  a, 
jear,  exj)iie,  there  must  he  a  reduction  both  in  the  number  of  pitmen  employed  and  in  the  amount 
of  their  wages.'  He  would  observe,  in  explanation,  that  pitmen  and  all  under-ground  workmen 
were  generally  hired  by  the  year.  The  present  engagements  would  terminate  on  the  5th  of  April; 
and  he  was  informed  that  unless  some  great  change  should  take  place  in  the  prospects  of  the  coal 
trade,  on  that  day  there  would  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  pitmen  employed,  and 
also  in  the  amouniof  wages.  The  coal-owners  had  already  reduced  the  amount  of  employment  to 
the  minimum  permitted  by  the  agreements  they  had  made  with  the  men.  The  agreements  of  colliers 
ill  the  north  generally  provided  that  they  should  have  at  least  so  many  days'  employment  during 
the  fortnight;  and  ia  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  trade  the  proprietors  were  only  able  to 
give  theni  the  •n/n/inMW  amount  of  work  specitied  in  the  agreements.  With  respect  to  all  the  work- 
luen  employed  above  ground  in  the  collieiies — and  their  number  was  very  large,  including  carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths,  and  persons  engaged  in  similar  avocations — a  reduction  of  their  wages  had  taken 
place  on  the  4th  of  February.  Tiiose  parties  now  only  received  10  days' employment  during  the 
fortnight;  and  they  consequently  experienced  a  material  reduction  in  the  amount  of  their  wages. 
The  proprietors  stated  ihfit  they  had  no  alternative,  that  they  must  either  discharge  about  one-sixth 
of  the  hands  they  employed,  or  make  this  reduction  in  the  amount  of  work;  and  it  wa:<  considered 
«iiosl  lo  the  interest  of  the  persons  employed  that  Ihe  reduction  should  be  made  iu  the  way  he  had 
mentioned.  He  derived  this  information  from  a  gentleman  connected  with  a  very  extensive  estab- 
lishment ;  and  his  infuiinant  slated  that  a  similar  course. had  been  pursued  by  several  other  large 
establishments  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  very 
generally  adopted  throughout  the  coal  districts.  He  would  now  proceed  to  refer  lo  the  other  great 
brauch  of  industry  carried  on  in  Suuderlaud.     In  1810,  he  was  told,  ship  carpenters  received  from 
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30.?.  to  33.5.  a  week,  wIiiK^  they  now  only  receivpd  from  18*.  to  21s.     His  informant  said,  alliidinif 
to  ibe  carpenters.  'Several  have  left  the  town  for  the  Royal  or  other  ship-building  establishments, 
•where,  in  consequence  of  ilieir  high  character  as  woikinen.  Sunderland  carpenters  are  |)referred. 
Many  have  ffone  to  sea  at  sailors'  wages;  while,  some  time  since,  they  could  wiih  difficulty  be  pro- 
cured for  50s.   a  month  above  the  amount  of  sailors'  wages.     The  wages  of  the  oiher  labouring 
classes  have  also  decreased.     There  were  90  chain-makers  in  full  vork  three  years  ago ;  <Tnd  now 
there  are  only  31   employed  (as  we  understood)  two  days  a  week.     It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
one-half  less  is  paid  in  the  town  in  wages  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago.'     It  was  impossible  that 
the  working  classes  could  suffer  to  sucli  an  extent  without  their  employers,  and  others  with  whoix 
they  were  connected,  suffering  in  a  similar  degree.     His  informant  proceeded — 'In   1839  there 
were  80  ship-builders  in  the  port,  of  whom  36  have  failed  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  320,000/., 
and  five  have  declined   business.     Twenty  merchants  and    chain  and  anchorsmiths  have  failed, 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  100.000/.     A  great  number  of  grocers  and  others  have  also  failed  to 
large  amounts.     In  the  High  Street  alone,  from  40  to  50  sjiops  are  unoccupied,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  previous   tenants  having  herome  insolvent.'     To  this  it  was  added — and  it 
vas  well  woriliy  llie  aKention  of  the  House  in  considering  what  were  the  real  causes  of  agricultural 
distress: — 'The  quantity  of  meat  sold  is  stated  by  the  butchers  not  to  be  more  than  one-half  in 
1842  what  it  was  in  1841!'" 

Deplorable  as  is  this  tale,  his  Lordship  adds  much  more.  Want  of  space 
forbids  that,  I  should,  in  this  letter,  complete  this  lamentable  history. 

Be  it  remembered  that  this  appalling  picture  is  drawn  by  one  who,  nine  years 
ago,  prophesied  that  the  NEW  POOR  LAW  would  improve  the  cotidition  of 
the  country,  and  increase  the  amount  of  wages  !  One  would  naturally  expect, 
after  so  jialpable  an  instance  of  failure,  ai;d  consequently  of  ignorance — after 
eight  years'  trial  and  such  a  failure,  that  Lord  Howick  would  hide  his  dimi- 
nished head,  and  leave  others  to  point  out  a  cure.  But  no — ignorance  is  always 
blind  and  perverse. 

I  will  conclude  the  melancholy  recital  next  week ;  contenting  myself,  at 
present,  with  observing,  that  it  is  no  wonder  such  wretchedness  and  misery 
should  abound  in  a  country  whose  "  princes  and  wise  men,  captains  and  rulers, 
and  her  mighty  men  are  made  drunk,  and  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep." — "They  reel 
to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at  their  wit's  end." — "They 
grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind,  and  they  grope  as  if  they  had  no  eyes ;  they 
stumble  at  noon-day  as  in  the  night." — "  There  is  no  judgment  in  their  doings: 
they  have  made  them  crooked  paths." 

It  would  indeed  be  strange  if  prosperity  should  crown  the  efforts  of  such 
legislators,  who,  knowing  that  they  have  abandoned  the  Truth  in  search  of  PhilO' 
sophic  phantoms,  have  copied  the  example  of  infidel  and  revolutionary  France, 
by  denouncing  the  True  God  and  worshipping  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  and  re- 
solving by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one,  to  negative  the  resolution  that 
the  law  should  be  "made  conformable  to  Christianity,  sound  j'olicy,  and  the 
ancient  Constitution  of  the  realm  !"  Thus  has  Infidelity,  under  the  mask  of  Con- 
servatism, triumphed  in  the  British  Senate  over  Christianity  ! 

We  have  heard  of  outbreaks  among  the  people  ;  but  this  "  outbreak"  ia  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  Christian  faith  will  be  attended  with  more  serious 
consequences  to  the  welfare  of  this  country  than  any  efforts  which  the  people 
have  hitherto  made  to  obtain  redress  !  If  that  impious  vole  be  not  rescinded,  it 
will  be  obliterated.,  as  was  its  prototype,  in  blood. 

"  Woe  unto  him  that  striveth  with  his  Maker !    Let  the  potsherd  strive  with 

the  potsherds  of  the  earth." 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER, 
P.S.— "  Rent-Roll"  and  everything  else  must  wait.— R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To   THE  Right   Hon.   Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
Prinxipal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — The  debate  in  the  House  of  Coniraons,  on  Lord  Howick's 
motion  on  the  1 3th  u1t.,is  too  important  to  be  hastily  dismissed. 

The  fact  of  unprecedented  distress  and  poverty  prevailing  among  the  people 
being  admitted  by  all  parties,  will  turn  out  to  be  a  subject  of  very  grave  consi- 
deration, particularly  so,  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  destitution  is  not  the 
growth  of  a  day,  but  has  been  progressing  constantly,  as  the  new-fangled  theories 
of  Free  Trade  and  "liberal,  enlightened  PAi7o«oj5Ay  "  were  adopted  by  thosi; 
who  have  been  called  to  govern  the  nation. 

True,  we  were  promised  that  every  "  step  in  the  right  direction  "  would  be 
conducive  of  advantage  to  the  majority,  and  that  the  suflFerings  of  the  minoritif 
would  be  of  very  short  duration — merely  during  the  interval  required  in  accom- 
modating themselves  to  the  new  social  arrangements.     It  has  ever  been  asserted, 
that "  the  partial  and  local  distress  from  over-production,  and  the  sudden  intro- 
duction  of  machinery,"  would   always  be  more   than  counterbalanced  by  the 
certain  increased   general  prosperity  resulting  from  the    further  developement 
of  our   resources.     Such  were  the  promises  of  the  Philosophers  to  all  whose 
profitable  employment  was   interrupted   by   the    competition  which   the  new 
system  introduced  and  encouraged.      But  what   is   the   fact  ?      Just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  improvements  in  the  arts  and  machinery,  (in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  regulation  and  restraint,}  absolute  destitution  to  the  many  on  one 
hand,  and  immense  wealth  to  a   few  on   the  other,  has  been  the  acknowledged 
consequence.     And  instead  of  those  whose  labour  has  been  displaced  by  our  new 
inventions  finding  other  profitable  employment,  the  number  of  the  destitute  is 
constantly  increasing,  until  they  form  a  multitude  so  awfully  large  and  naturally 
discontented,  that  the  few  who  are  prosperous  have  great  reason  to  fear  that 
their  possessions  will  soon   be  invaded  by  a  force  too  strong  for  successful  re- 
sistance. The  middle  ranks,  as  I  have  often  said  they  would,  now  feel  themselves 
sinking  into  the  lowest  grade,  and,  by  their  pressure,  add  immense  power,  as 
well  as  increased  wretchedness,  to  the  mass  of  discontent. 
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This  deplorable  state  of  aflfairs  has  not  surprised  me.  If  I  know  anything  of 
the  principles  that  regulate  society,  it  is  the  natural  result  of  those  "  liberal  and 
enlightened  measures,"  those  *'  large  strides  in  the  right  direction,"  (the  New 
Poor  Law  and  the  New  Tariff,  to  wit,)  that  have  their  origin  in  that  spurious 
systoni  of  Philosophy,  which  is  now,  alas !  the  boast  both  of  the  Conservatives 
and  the  Whigs. 

Right  or  wrong,  I  expected  and  asserted  that  such  seed  would  produce  its  own 
fruit — many  who  jeered  at  me  formerly,  have  now  become  the  victims  of  their 
own  folly.  Those  who  expected  a  different  result  from  such  measures,  and  who^ 
now  publicly  declare,  as  Lord  Brougham  has  done,  "  I  can  sec  no  way  out  of 
these  difEcultics  which  will  restore  the  working  classes  to  their  former  state  of 
comfort ;"  or,  as  you  have  expressed  it,  "  the  Government  cannot  hold  out  the 
expectation  that  any  measures  are  within  their  power  which  will  permanently 
alter  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  " — I  say.  Sir,  such  disappointed  per- 
sons as  these,  should,  if  they  were  endued  with  "  common  sense,"  now  stop  to 
inquire,  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  have  been  mistaken  ?  May  be,  our  forefathers 
were  wiser  than  ourselves  ?  Perhaps,  Pitt  was  right?  Perchance,  the  Senior  Peel 
was  not  a  fool  ? 

Yes,  Sir,  if  you  were  really  "  wise,"  instead  of  preparing  for  further  advances 
in  "the  right  direction,"  (as  you  term  it,)  you  would  be  sure  that  it  was  now 
high  time  to  make  solemn  and  searching  inquiries  as  to  the  real  nature  and  effects 
of  the  new  principles. 

I  do  thir.k  that  the  case  which  was  made  out,  and  admitted,  in  the  debate  on 
Lord  Howick's  motion,  must,  if  Ministers  are  "  wise,"  force  them,  at  all  events, 
to  question  the  truth  of  the  principles  which  you  assert  to  be  "  common  sense," 
and  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  says  are  "  wise."  The  fact  that  M'CuUoch  himself 
has  not  shrunk  from  the  declaration  of  his  doithts,  ought  to  increase  the  necessity 
for  extreme  caution  on  the  part  of  all  his  pupils,  particularly  of  those  in  whose 
hands  the  destinies  of  the  nation  are  placed. 

In  my  last  letter,  I  had  not  space  to  give  you  the  full  report  of  Lord  Howick's 
lucid  description  of  the  woful  state  of  England  in  the  year  1843.  He  continued 
his  true,  but  melancholy  ditty,  as  follows: — 

"  The  borough  of  Sunderland  consisted  of  three  parishes,  Sunderland,  Bishopwearmoulh, 
and  Monkwrarmoulh.  The  first  of  these  parishes  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  working  classes, 
and  the  rales  for  the  last  six  months  had  been  18s.  in  the  pound,  on  a  rating  on  two-thirds 
of  the  rack-rent.  The  average  for  the  whole  year  was  17s.  5|rf.,  which  was  actually  collected, 
the  rate  being  on  two-thirds  of  the  rack-rent  Taluation.  In  the  parish  of  Bishopwearmoulh, 
which  was  principally  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  classes,  the  poor-rates  liad  been  only  4s.  4rf.  in 
the  pound,  on  a  rating  on  two-thirds  of  the  rack-rent.  In  Monkwearmouth,  for  the  last  six 
months,  the  rates  had  boen  12s.  in  the  pound,  on  two-ihirds  of  the  rack-rent.  It  was  frightful  to 
contemplate  this  large  amount  of  rates  ;  but  he  thoug-ht  a  clearer  view  of  the  increase  of  destitution 
and  misery  in  the  town  of  Sunderland  would  be  afforded  by  a  statement  of  the  sums  actually  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  different  years.  He  found,  beginning  with  1837,  that  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  relief  in  that  year  was  only  7,035/.  This  statement  referred  merely  to  the  money  actually 
expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  other  expenses  which  were  defrayed  out  of  the  poor-rate  had 
not  been  included.  In  1837  the  amount  thus  expended  was  7,035/.  He  would  not  trouble  the 
House  with  the  amount  for  each  year,  but  it  went  on  progressively  increasing  up  to  18t2,  when  it 
amounted  to  14,232/.,  being  somewhat  more  than  double  the  8um  which  six  years  previously  was 
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expended  forlhe  relief  of  the  poor.  But  even  this  large  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
was  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  pressure  of  distress.  In  consequence,  the  wealthy  inhabitant.*, 
though  themselves  great  sufferers  from  the  prevalent  depression,  were  compelled  to  raise  a  sub- 
scription; and  a  sum  of  3,192/..  and  also  from  800  to  1,000  tons  of  coaU,  were  appropriated  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  in  addition  to  the  amount  so  applied  from  the  rates. '^ 

'*  His  informants  stated  that  the  farmers  were  beginning  to  experience  very  serious  depression, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  low  price  of  meat."  "  The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  siock  had,  con- 
sequently, affected  them  very  seriously ;  and  this  year,  in  spite  of  every  circumstance  which  ought  to 
have  made  stock  dear,  it  was  well  known  thai  there  was  a  great  fall  in  its  value." 

"  It  appeared  from  their  assertions,  that  cattle  which  were  bought  at  an  extremely  low  price- 
in  consequence  of  the  then  stale  of  things — in  September  and  October  last,  were  now,  afier  being 
fattened  on  turnips,  selling  at  a  price  which  left  next  to  no  remuneration  to  the  farmer.  This  he 
tiiought  was  attributable  to  the  diminished  consumption  of  meat ;  and  when  they  were  told  iliat  in 
such  a  town  as  Sunderland  the  consumption  of  butcher" s  meat  had  fallen  off  one- half,  ihejcoaM 
not  be  surprised  at  it." 

"The  farmers,  he  was  told,  anticipated  great  difficulty  in  the  payment  of  their  spring  rents,  and 
this  would  probably  cause  them  to  turn  off  a  number  of  hands  in  order  to  lessen  their  expenditure. 
The  coming  distress  of  the  working  classes  was  moreover  apparent  from  the  difficulty  felt  by  the 
small  tradesmen  in  collecting  their  debts;  the  small  tradesmen  complained,  too,  that  there  was  a 
perceptible  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  the  articles  they  supplied.  Then  handicraftsmen,  biaek- 
smilhs,  carpenters,  glaziers,  and  plasterers,  found  a  much  greater  scarcity  of  employment  than  used 
to  be  the  case,  and  this  difficulty  was  very  much  enhanced  in  many  districts  by  the  quantity  of  work- 
men who  were  looking  for  employment  there  having  hitherto  obtained  it  in  towns.  Another  striking 
circumstance  was  the  great  increase  of  easnal  poor."  "  The  want  of  employment  was  felt  more  by 
the  masons,  plasterers,  and  artisans  generally  ;  that  many  of  these  being  no  longer  able  to  obtain 
employment  in  towns,  as  heretofore,  were  thrown  back  on  the  country;  that  the  amount  of  distress 
at  pre(.ent  prevalent  in  the  manufacturing  districts  was  painfully  manifest  from  the  troops  of  men- 
dicants who  infested  the  houses  of  persons  resident  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  that  these  were  not  of 
the  same  description  as  the  old  kind  of  beggar,  but  they  wandered  about  the  country  hardly  clothed 
and  presenting  every  appearance  of  misery,  more  broken  down  in  health  aad  hope  than  whea  they 
left  the  towns,  and  that  it  was  impossible,  however  much  one  might  be  against  the  encourngement 
of  begging,  not  to  relieve  personsso  situated."  "  In  illustration  of  the  actual  state  of  the  coimtry  he 
would  refer  to  a  return  of  casual  poor  relieved  at  Alnwick  in  different  years,  from  which  it  appeared 
that,  not  to  gu  further  bark  than  the  year  1841,  itself  a  year  of  great  pressure,  there  were  relieved  in 
that  year  1.82G  casual  poor;  in  the  yearjust  closed  there  were  relieved  3,633  casual  poor,  beiftg  double 
the  number  relieved  only  the  year  previous.  He  was  sorry  to  say,  moreover,  that  the  evil,  instead 
of  diminishing,  was  stilt  increasing.  In  the  current  quarter  the  number  of  casual  poor  re- 
lieved would  exceed  those  of  any  quarter  of  that  year  in  which  he  had  j  ust  shown  double  the  num- 
ber of  the  previous  year  were  relieved.  In  the  present  quarter 730  casual  poor  had  been  relieved; 
in  the  quarter  which  had  the  largest  number  in  the  previous  year  only  944  were  relieved.  So  that 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  if  the  numbers  went  on  in  thesarae  pro])ortiun.  would  show  an  increase 
on  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  year  in  which  the  numbers  were  exactly  double  of  what  they 
had  been  in  the  previous  greatest  year.  Having,  then,  taken  one  great  town,  and  one  agricultural 
district,  he  thought  from  what  he  had  stated  of  them,  that  he  was  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
distress  which  the  expression  used  in  Her  Majesty's  speech  would  lead  one  to  conclude  was  confined 
to  the  manufarturiug  districts  wa.s  in  reality  a  wide-spread  distress." 

"  When  such  a  falling  off  in  the  revenue  look  place,  caused  as  it  could  only  be  by  the  forced 
economy  that  was  the  offspring  of  distress,  they  might  judge  what  the  amount  of  that  distress  must 
be.  In  every  class  of  life  forced  economy  was  painful.  Even  the  more  wealthy  classes  felt  acutely 
a  reduction  of  expenditure.  It  was  not  without  pain  that  they  broughi  themselves  to  forego  the 
luxuries  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Even  when  they  retrenched  in  superfluities  sih:Ii 
sacrifices  were  keenly  felt.  But  if  the  wealthy  classes  felt  thus  the  pressure  of  distress,  how 
must  it  be  felt  when  it  fell  heavily  on  the  working  man,  compelled  by  hard  necessity  to  reduce  his 
expenditure  ?  What  must  it  be  to  him  when  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  few  luxuries  one 
af.er  another — to  give  up  his  tobacco,  his  sugar,  and  his  tea  or  coffee, — when  he  was  no  longef 
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able  even  to  afford  his  family  bread,  for  at  length  bread  became  a  luxury  which  he  could  no  longer 
afford  as  before,  and  a  coarser  kind  must  be  substituted;  but,  above  all,  what  must  it  be  to  him 
to  natch  his  wife  and  children  gradually  falling  into  rags  and  pining  in  wretchedness  and  despair? 
But,  worst  of  all,  were  the  corroding  anxieties  (hat  beset  him  as  he  saw  week  after  week  and  day 
after  day  passing  on  and  things  getting  worse  and  worse,  while  starvation  appeared  to  be  staring 
him  in  the  face!  It  was  such  a  state  as  this  that  many  among  the  working  classes  had  to  endure, 
who,  a  little  time  ago,  were  well  paid,  well  fed,  and  well  clad.  It  was  the  case  of  many  of  those 
who,  but  a  little  time  ago,  earned  more  than  enough  to  support  themselves  and  (heir  families." 

"In  the  town  of  Sunderland,  even  so  late  as  ten  days  ago,  additional  reductions  had  taken  place 
jn  the  wages  of  an  increased  portion  of  the  working  classes  of  that  neighbouihood,  and  looking  at 
this  and  other  similar  occurrences  that  were  taking  place  around  him,  he  must  express  his  firm  con- 
viction that  we  had  no  right  to  expect  that  permanent  improvement  could  be  effected  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes,  unless  Parliament  would  interfere  and  endeavour  to  remove  some  of 
the  causes  of  that  distress.     He  would  add,  that  that  distress  could  not   continue  much  longer 
without  extreme  danger  to  the  institutions  and  peace  of  the  country.     He  wished  to  touch  lightly 
on    this  most   delicate   subject,    but   he   could    not    help   observing   that   the    House  had    had 
a  warning  in  the   disturbances   that  broke  out  in  the  eourse  of  last  summer."     "  He  believed, 
that    the   distress   which    this    country    was    now   afflicted   with,   and    which    had   continued   so 
long,  afforded  a  presumption  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  political  organization  of 
iiociety  here ;  and  when  he  saw  that  health  and  strength  could  not  insure  people  a  proper  share  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,. — when  he  saw  that,  he  could  not  resist  the  inference  that  there  was  some 
fault  in  the  laws  or  social  arrangements  of  the  country  which  Parliament  was  called  upon  to  interfere 
with  and  to  remedy."     ''But  if  there  was  not  something  wrong  in  the  organization  of  society, 
something  out  of  order  and  Jarring  in  the  political  machine,  whence  came  it  about  that  this  distress 
had  been  of  so  long  continuance  Z    Was  not  the  country  still  in  possession  of  all  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  soil,  climate,  and  position,  which  it  bad  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  which   formed  such  main 
elements  of  her  prosperity  ?     The  climate  had  lost  nothing  of  its  genial  character,  the  soil  had  not 
been  deprived  of  its  accustomed  fertility.     Indeed  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  last  harvest 
was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  abundance.     The  capital  of  the  country  if  it  could  be  but  product- 
ively invested,  was  perhaps  greater  now  than  at  any  previous  period — the  energy,  the  activity,  the 
industry,  and  the  skill  of  our  artisaiiii  had  not  declined,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprize  was  most  ac- 
tively alive.     Utider  all  these  circumstances,  with  all  the  primary  elements  of  wealth  which  skilJ, 
capital,  and  industry  afforded,  with  all  these  means  and  appliances  for  prosperity,  how  did  it  come 
to  pass  that  throughout  all  classes  of  society,  the  whole  community  werelabuuring  under  difEculties 
and  distress?     There  must  be  some  reason — some  cause  operating  to  produce  so  extended  an  evil ; 
aud^whatever  cause  that  was, it  surely  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  that  House  to  discover, 
and,  when  discovered,  to  apply  a  remedy." 

Such  then,  it  is  agreed  an  all  hantJs,  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  by  the  monopolizers  of"  common  sense  "  to  improve  the  condrtion  of 
the  people  :  the  revenue  is  falling  off — the  wealthy  classes  are  foregoing  their 
luxuries — farmers  and  shopkeepers  are  deprived  of  their  comforts,  and  the 
handicraftsmen  are  sinking  into  poverty — the  labourers  are  destitute,  the  poor- 
rates  are  more  than  doubled,  wages  are  lowered  nearly  one-half,  until,  at  length, 
bread  has  become  a  luxury,  and  a  "  coarser  kind"  has  been  substituted  ;  so  that, 
whether  the  framcrs  of  these  new-fangled  measures  intended  it  or  not,  the  object 
and  intention  of  the  murderous  authors  of  those  diabolical  "secret  instructions" 
have  been  realized  !  The  people  have  indeed  been  brought  to  live  on  a  coarser 
sort  of  food  !  Nay,  more,  all  this  misery  is  prevailing,  while  capital,  energy,  in- 
dustry, and  skill  are  not  diminished,  and  when  the  harvest  has  been  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  abundance  \ 

Now,  Sir,  I  will  not  boast  of  superior  knowledge — but  I  presume  to  lay 
claim  to  some  small  share  of   common  sense.     Certain  it  is,  that  this  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  real  state  of  the  people  of  England  is  so  very  like  that  which,  for 
many  years,  I  have  predicated  would  be  their  case — so  contrary  to  that  which 
Lord  Howick  and  every  friend  of  "  liberal  and  enlightened  Philosophy"  had 
predicted — that  I  do  think  a  case  is  made  out  by  Lord  Howick  himself,  which 
should  compel  him  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  favourite  principles,  as  it  does  most 
assuredly  confirm  me  in  those  which  I  have  so  constantly  advocated  and  most 
sincerely  believed  to  be  founded  in  truth. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  examine  Lord  Howick's  arguments  as  to  the  causes  of 
this  distress  —  if,  indeed,  a  man  who  has  so  awfully  mistaken  his  way  may  any 
longer  lay  claim  to  the  ofl5ce  of  guide.  I  will  not  be  discourteous,  I  will  hear 
him,  however  blunderingly  he  may  proceed. 

Before  Lord  Howick  tells  us  from  what  source  the  national  distress  has 
sprung,  he  explores  those  sources  from  which,  in  his  Lordship's  opinion,  the 
evils  have  not  flowed. 

It  is  thus  the  man  prates,  who,  if  you  are  "  wise,"  proves  that  he  is  emi- 
nently endued  with  "  common  sense."     His  Lordship  says  : — 

''  He  would,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  rerert  briefly  to  some  of  the  explanations  with 
respect  to  Ibe  causes  of  our  present  difficulties,  which  were  given  from  various  quarters.  lu  former 
times,  when  debates  arose  on  the  prevalent  distress  of  the  country,  there  were  found  a  uumber  of 
persons,  and  a  not  inconsiderable  number,  who  attributed  all  the  evils  to  the  state  of  the  currency, 
and  nho  contended  tliat  a  more  liberal  issue  of  paper  money  would  prove  a  complete  remedy  for 
the  entire  evil.  This  opinion,  at  one  time  so  prevalent,  had  happily  fallen  into  great  disrepute,  and 
nothing  was  better  calculated  to  overthrow  this  doctrine  than  the  observations  of  the  right  lion, 
baronet  opposite  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  in  the  remarkable  correspondence  which  had  lately  been 
made  public.  This  theory,  then,  of  a  restricted  issue  would  not  help  to  explain  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  country  at  present  laboured."  "  Another  mode  of  accounting  for  the  distress 
—  and  it  was  one  which  formerly  had  many  advocates  —  was,  to  attribute  it  to  the  pressure 
of  taxation  upon  the  energies  of  industry,  but  the  answer  to  those  who  urged  that  argument  was 
simple,  and  he  thought  conclusive.  It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  when  commercial 
distress  first  began  to  be  felt  no  previous  increase  in  the  taxation  of  the  country  had  taken  place. 
The  taxes  had  not  been  augmented  at  any  period  shortly  before  that  time."  "In  his  own  opinion 
the  taxes  which  were  imposed  upon  this  country,  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  were  no  more  than 
proportionate  to  its  means  of  meeting  them.  In  all  fair  comparison  he  considered  them  the  most 
light  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  that  no  country  was  better  able  to  bear  the  load." 
"The  distress  of  the  country  was  attributed  to  over-production  and  the  too  rapid  increase  and  ex- 
tensive application  of  mechanical  powers  to  articles  of  industry.  This  was  an  opinion  entertained 
by  some,  but  he  (Lord  Howick)  was  sure  that  it  was  one  which  would  receive  no  countenance  from 
the  right  hon.  baronet  at  the  head  of  theGovernment,  uor  from  any  of  his  colleagues,  who  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  condition  uf  the  country  than  to  entertain  such  a  notion."  "There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  partial  and  local  distress  must  sometimes  arise  from  over-production  and  the  sudden  in- 
troduction of  machinery.  It  was  easy  to  understand  how  partial  evil  could  arise  within  a  district  from  an 
over-production  which  left  no  proportionate  profit,  and  from  the  throwing  out  of  hands  by  the  sud- 
den introduction  of  machinery;  but  how  a  whole  people  could  suffer  from  an  increased  productioD 
of  the  articles  in  daily  use.  how  an  increased  supply  of  the  articles  of  food  and  clothing  could  pro- 
duce increased  suffering  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  particularly  among  the  working  classes, 
was  beyond  his  conception.  The  same  argument  which  referred  to  over-production  applied  equally 
to  machinery.  It  might  indirectly  and  partially  affect  some  certain  class,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
suppose  that  its  operation  upon  the  country,  as  a  whole,  could  have  any  other  effect  than  to  increase 
the  amount  of  useful  articles  which  each  person  would  be  able  to  procure  by  a  given  amount  of 
labour.  At  the  whole  stock  of  these  commodities  was  increased,  it  must  be  obvious  that  each  in- 
dividuals share  was  increased  in  proportion.  He  could  not,  therefore,  understand  how  over- 
production or  machinery  could  be  said  to  account  for  the  present  evils,  except  iuasmmch  as  they 
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might  partially  operate.  When  the  distress  was  so  general  as  it  was  at  preseot,  such  an  explana- 
tion must  be  discarded  as  untenable  and  not  calculated  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  causes  which 
lead  to  the  present  condition  of  the  countiy.  There  was  another  class  of  politicians  who  attributed 
the  existing  evils  to  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  the  hon. gentleman  who  placed  l!ie  notice  of  amendment 
to  the  present  motion  upon  the  paper  appeared  to  be  one  of  those.  This,  however,  was  not  the  time 
to  discuss  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law,  But  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  distress  in  Scotland 
was  as  great  as  it  was  in  this  country.  Of  this  sufficient  proof  was  to  be  found  in  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  existing  distress  in  Paisley.  There  was  distress  in  Scotland  which  could 
not  be  attributed  to  a  change  in  the  Poor  Law,  for  no  alteration  had  been  made  in  the  Poor  Law 
of  that  country  since  the  tine  when  her  thriving  and  prosperous  population  rendered  her  an  example 
to  all  Europe  of  active  and  successful  industry.  If  the  distress  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  Poor 
Law,  it  could  only  have  extended  to  England,  and  yet  how  was  it  that  Scotland  came  in  for  her 
full  share?  Another  opinion  would  impute  all  the  miseries  under  which  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation laboured  to  the  unjust  and  grinding  tyranny  of  their  employers.  It  was  with  disgust  that 
he  contemplated  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  to  inculcate  this  doctrine  in  certain  districts,  and 
to  lead  the  people  to  believe  that  their  distress  was  attributable  to  the  cupidity  of  their  employers. 
To  such  an  assertion  as  this  a  simple  fact  would  furnish  a  complete  answer.  The  fact  was  lhi.«, 
that  the  capitalist  suffered  his  full  share  of  the  general  distress." 

Before  I  say  a  word  on  these  assertions  of  Lord  Hovvick,  it  will  be  just  to  him 
that  I  fortify  his  declarations  by  those  of  the  Conservative  Government.  Refer- 
ring to  this  part  of  his  Lordship's  speech,  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  behalf  of  the  Mi- 
nisters, said : — 

''  The  noble  lord,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  had  proceeded  by  the  course  of  exhaustion.  He 
had  rejected  certain  causes  of  distress.  It  did  not  arise,  he  said,  from  the  New  Poor  Law,  nor  from 
machinery,  nor  from  the  selfishness  of  the  capitalists.     In  ill  this  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  aqreed." 

Well  then,  thus  far  there  is  no  difference  between  the  contending  parties,  the 
Whigs  and  Conservatives.  We  now  know  how  far  they  are  "agreed."  In  future 
contests  we  shall  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  misled. 

A  few  words  on  this  long  quotation  from  Lord  Howick's  speech  may  be  useful. 

First. — As  to  the  Currency.  On  that  subject,  that  intricate  subject,  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  talking  or  writing.  I  have  not  yet  mastered  that  question.  I 
am,  however,  inclined  to  think,  that  the  price  of  gold  being  arbitrarily  fixed  at  too 
high  a  standard,  may  have  some  connexion  with  the  distress  of  which  we  all  so 
bitterly  complain. 

Second. — ^Taxation.  I  entirely  disagree  with  Lord  Howick,  if  I  comprehend 
his  moaning,  when  he  says  that  our  taxes  are  not  too  heavy,  and  that  we  are  so 
well  able  to  bear  them ;  and  when  he,  at  the  same  time,  admits  that "  bread  has 
become  a  luxnry,  and  a  coarser  kind  must  be  substituted."  Perhaps,  however, 
the  difficulty  which  I  find  in  reconciling  these  apparent  contradictions,  arises 
from  the  want  of  "  common  sense,"  which  has  recently  been  monopolized  by  the 
Free  Traders. 

Third.  —  Machinerv  and  over-production.  On  these  subjects  Lord 
Howick  seems  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  a  master.  He  possitively  asserts, 
that  "  as  the  whole  stock  of  these  commodities  is  increased,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  each  individual's  share  has  increased  in  proportion."  Now,  the  "obvious" 
truth,  upon  which  his  Lordship's  case  depends,  and  which  he  has  taken  up  so 
much  time,  and  given  himself  so  much  labour  to  prove,  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

If,  indeed,  the  facts  were  so,  then  the  present  condition  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  be  one  of  great  and  increasing  prosperity,  and  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade  would  be  proved  to  be  sound  ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  whole  of  Lord  Howick's 
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case  depends  upon  tbe  contrary  fact,  which  is,  alas!  too  true.  The  "individual 
share  "of  each  starving  Englishman,  as  Lord  Howick  has  proved,  is  not  "  increased 
in  proportion."  It  is  clear,  then,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  theorists  may  imagine 
and  assert,  it  is  certain,  even  on  their  own  showing,  that  that  production  which  is 
not  regulated  by  the  demand,  or  the  capabilities  of  the  people  tb  purchase,  is  unpro- 
fitable— nay,  useless  and  injurious.  Were  all  our  gardeners  to  grow  nothing  but 
cabbages,  all  our  smiths  to  make  nothing  but  knives,  and  every  cotton  lord  to 
confine  himself  to  "shirting,"  useful  as  those  productions  may  be,  and  really  are, 
their  "over-production"  would  render  them  comparatively  valueless,  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  them  would,  of  necessity,  be  destitute,  because  neither  the  capital  nor 
labour  therein  employed  could  meet  with  a  profitable  return. 

But  Lord  Howick,  being  especially  endowed  with  "  common  sense,"  will,  after 
all,  assert,  "  Leave  the  manufacturers  to  regulate  these  matters,  their  interest  will 
surely  guide  them  into  the  right  and  profitable  course  of  production."  At  present, 
it  is  sufficient  to  answer.  Hitherto  they  have  not  had  that  wisdom.  Hence  their 
present  poverty  and  distress. 

Who,  then,  shall  regulate  in  this  matter  ?  It  is  enough  if,  at  present,  it  is 
demonstrated  that  covctousness — selfishness,  is  not  a  safe  guide.  Ou  this  subject 
I  shall,  at  another  time,  have  much  to  say. 

Fourth. — The  New  Poor  Law.  I  am  surprised  that  Lord  Howick  could, 
for  one  moment,  suppose  that  what  he  said,  with  reference  to  the  New  Poor  Law, 
would  be  accepted  for  an  argument  in  any  company  of  rational  beings ;  and  still 
more,  that  the  Government  should  adopt  his  Lordship's  child's  play  for  reasoning. 
This  is  the  state  of  that  question.  Lord  Howick  and  the  supporters  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  prophecied,  that  that  measure  would  be — 

"A  safe  and  effectual  remedy  ;  restoring  to  industry  its  due  reward,  and  visiting  idleness  with 
its  appropriate  punishment;  reinstating  projierty  insecurity,  and  lifting  up  once  more — God  be 
praised  ! — the  character  of  that  noble  English  peasantry  to  the  proud  eminence  where,  but  for  the 
[old]  Poor  Laws,  it  would  have  shone  untarnished, — the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  the  glory  of 
the  country  which  boasts  it  as  its  brightest  ornament." — (Lord  Brougham) 

After  more  than  eight  years'  experience  of  this  "  safe  and  effectual  remedy," 
the  national  distress  is  avowedly  increased  in  extent  and  danger;  still  those  who 
prescribed  the  remedy  think  to  satisfy  the  country  when  they  say, "  If  the  distress 
were  to  be  attributed  to  the  New  Poor  Law,  it  could  only  have  extended  to 
England,  and  yet  how  was  it  that  Scotland  came  in  for  her  full  share  ?"  Nay, 
such  a  paltry  subterfuge  is  accepted  by  the  Conservative  Ministers,  who,  through 
Mr.  Gladstone,  exclaim — "  we  agree  !" 

This,  Sir,  is  preposterous.  It  was  said  that  the  New  Poor  Law  would  not 
only  remove  poverty,  but  establish  property,  and  insure  prosperity.  It  has  avow- 
edly failed  in  all  these  promises.  Under  its  operation,  matters  have  becojne  worse 
and  worse,  and  now  its  projectors  will  insist  that  it  is  no  failure  ;  and  hope  to 
bewilder  the  minds  of  their  hearers  by  asking.  How  comes  it  that  Scotland  should 
suffer  as  well  as  England  ?  The  answer  is  very  easy.  Under  the  New  Poor  Law, 
the  people  of  England  had  ceased  to  be  good  customers  to  Scotland,  because 
their  wages  and  profits  were  reduced  nearly  one  half — they  are  obliged  to  use  less, 
wear  less,  and  eat  less.  Nay,  more — thousands  of  operatives  and  labourers  have 
boen  driven  back  into  Scotland,  and  have  thus  pressed  upon  wages  there.  It  is 
thus  that  "  Scotland  comes  in  for  her  full  shara  of  the  distress." 
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But,  Sir,  I  will  never  permit  a  supporter  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  how  dexterous 
so  ever  he  may  be,  to  quibble  and  shuffle  in  this  manner.  Scotland  is  no  more  a 
part  of  the  New  Poor  Law  question  than  Affghanistan.  The  projectors  and  sup- 
porters of  the  New  Poor  Law  promised  prosperity,  it  has  increased  poverty — they 
predicted  stability,  and  have  produced  still  greater  insecurity.  On  their  own 
showing,  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  IS  A  FAILURE. 

Fifth. — The  uxjust  and  GRrNorNG  tyranny  of  the  manufactitring  em- 
ployers. On  this  subject,  I  think,  without  presumption,  I  may  assume  to  be  a 
better  authority  than  Lord  Howick.  He  does  not  know  his  men.  How  should  he  ? 
He  has  had  no  opportunity  of  investigating  their  principles  and  actions.  I  do  know 
them,  I  have  had  every  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  them  and  their 
system.  I  have  dwelt  among  1  hem  for  many  years.  From  my  boyhood  I  have  been 
intimately  a'cquainted  with  them.  For  many  years  my  attention  has  been  constantly 
and  assiduously  directed  to  their  system  and  themselves.  I  have  carefully  ex- 
amined their  modes  and  habits  of  thinking  and  acting.  I  have  seen  how  harden- 
ing the  system  is  which  they  must  work  out.  The  facts  of  universal  oppression 
and  of  repeated  torture,  the  consequence  of  their  system,  have,  as  they  came 
to  my  knowledge,  been  faithfully  recorded  and  published,  not  in  distant  places 
among  strangers,  but  on  the  very  spots  where  the  system  prevails  and  where  the 
tyrants  live.  Places,  dates,  and  names  have  never  been  withheld,  and  none  have 
ventured  to  attempt  a  refutation.  I  can  easily  understand  with  what  "  disgust" 
a  nobleman,  who  is  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  the  manufacttirin  g 
system,  "  contemplates  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  inculcate  the  know- 
ledge of  the  unjust  and  grinding  tyranny  of  the  manufacturing  employers  in  cer- 
tain districts."  But,  Sir,  the  ignorance  of  Lord  Howick,  which  is  the  parent  of  his 
"disgust," forms  no  argument  against  the  truth, which  is  known  and  acknowledged 
by  all  who  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  examine,  and  which  is  recorded  in  evidence 
which  can  never  be  obliterated — in  Parliamentary  and  Commissioners*  Reports. 

The  fact  that  the  Conservative  Government  partake  of  Lord  Howick's  igno- 
rance, is  only  one  proof  among  many  that  they  know  not  the  people  whom  they 
have  been  called  to  govern. 

Having  told  "  the  House"  what,  in  his  opinion,  are  not  the  causes  of  distress, 
Lord  Howick  proceeded  to  inform  members  what,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  cause  of 
all  our  poverty  and  wretchedness.  And  would  you  believe  it  ?  His  Lordship 
weaved  a  cobweb  of  all  the  broken  fibres  of  Free  Trade,  and  then  told  the 
House,  if  they  would  weave  a  national  Scapulary  of  those  frail  materials,  we  shall 
be  cured  of  all  our  diseases,  and  protected  from  all  future  dangers  ! 

In  fact,  he  who  in  the  same  speech  said,  "  If  I  were  to  be  asked  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  distress,  my  answer  would  be  found  in  intense  competition  both  of 
capital  and  labour,"  actually  assured  his  hearers  that  if  they  would  increase  the 
intensity  of  competition,  we  should  regain  our  prosperity  ;  and  the  Government 
"  agreed,"  with  the  saving  clause  of  "  time  and  degree  !" 

Credulity  can  go  no  further  !  !  I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S.— Either  letter  to  Pounder,  or  "  Rent  Roll,"  or  both,  next  week.— R.O. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  RwiiT   Hon.  Sir  James   GRAH.\jr,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majjistv's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — I  will  tell  you  a  most  interesting,  but  lamentable  talc — 
wne  that  will  be  read  with  sorrow  when  you  are  no  longer  the  Keeper  of  Englisb 
Jails. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  183.9,  a  first-rate  Indiaman,  passing  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  on  her  voyage  from  Bombay  to  Whampoa,  laden  with  cotton,  opium, 
nnd  general  merchandise,  was  signalled  by  a  country  ship,  "  I  have  importanr. 
information  to  communicate."  Onr  captain,  the  hero  of  this  tale,  went  on  boanl 
the  stranger.     The  "  information"  was  as  unexpected  as  "  important." 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  superintendent  at  Canton  had  been  cast  into  prison 
by  Lin,  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  Every  British  subject 
in  Canton  had  been  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Chinese  High  Commissioner — 
British  property  was  confiscated — opium  was  not  only  prohibited,  but  seizeil 
in  the  Chinese  waters,  and  destroyed. 

Hostilities  were  commenced  by  China  against  England^— tho  British  flag  was 
insulted  by  the  Chinese  ! 

No  British  force  was  there,  naval  or  military.  Sixty-eight  British  merchant- 
men,  valued,  with  their  cargoes,  at  more  than  seven  millions  sterling,  were  then 
navigating  the  Chinese  seas.  Six  thousand  British  subjects  were  afloat  or  on 
shore.  Not  a  corporal's  guard  on  land — not  an  armed  schooner  at  sea,  to  defend 
those  lives  or  protect  that  property.  The  union  jack  of  England  waved  submis- 
sive to  the  imperial  flag  of  China  ! 

Such  was  the  "  important  information"  which  Captain  Frazer,  of  the  Good 
Success,  communicated  to  Captain  Douglas,  of  the  Cambridge,  in  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  on  the  '29th  of  April,  1839. 

It  was  not  likely  that  a  British  sailor,  who  had  been  trained  under  the 
pendant  of  Old  England,  could  hear  such  tidings  with  indifference.  Douglas 
had  not  trod  on  English  soil  for  many  a  year,  but  the  honour  of  his  father-land 
and  of  the  British  flag  was  prized  by  him  more  than  wealth  or  life.  If  no  Queen's 
■vessel  was  at  hand  to  defend  Her  Majesty's  subjects  and  their  property,  he  knew 
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that  the  Cambridge,   though  huilt  for  trade,  would,  if  well  fitted,  staud  the 
brunt  of  war. 

Personal  inconveniences  and  losses  were  unheeded  :  he  instantly  and  chival- 
rously resolved  to  alter  his  course  for  Singapore,  leave  there  the  opium,  (which 
had  been  prohibited  by  the  Chinese,)  and  equip  himself  with  men  and  guns 
for  actual  service. 

He  did  so ;  he  had  wealth — he  spent  it.  In  that  enterprize  he  laid  out 
about  5,000/. 

Manned  and  armed,  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  1839,  the  Cambridge  sailed  from 
Singapore,  bearing  the  flag  of  England,  and  the  well-appointed  vessel  arrived  at 
Macao  on  the  7th  of  June.  There  Captain  Douglas  heard  of  the  release  of 
Captain  Elliot,  Her  Majesty's  superintendent  at  Canton,  with  whom  he  imme- 
diately communicated. 

Elliot  rapturously  received  Douglas  as  the  saviour  of  his  countrymen  — 
considered  the  Cambridge  a  God-send — engaged  her  for  eight  months,  at  the 
sum  of  14,000/.  —  appointed  Captain  Douglas  a  magistrate  of  the  outer 
waters — and  placed  the  protection  of  British  honour,  lives,  and  property  in 
his  hands. 

Under  the  circumstances,  14,000/.  was  a  small  sura  for  the  hire  of  the  Cam- 
bridge for  eight  months.  When  she  had  fewer  men  and  guns,  she  had  been 
e^hartered  by  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  to  convey  troops  to  the 
Indus,  for  one  month,  at  2,600/. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  Cambridge  for  action,  it  was  necessary  to  clear  her. 
Captain  Douglas  therefore  bought  another  vessel,  the  Mermaid,  and  loaded  her 
with  part  of  his  cargo. 

It  was  three  mouths  before  a  Queen's  vessel  arrived.  Meanwhile,  Captain 
Douglas  commanded  on  that  station,  and  upheld  the  honour  of  the  British 
name. 

The  boats  of  the  Cambridge  were  in  action  with  Chinese  batteries  and 
junks.  Twice  was  Captain  Douglas  wounded.  In  former  services  he  had 
received  two  wounds.  His  gallant  and  intrepid  conduct  obtained  the  thanks  af 
Her  Majesty's  superintendent — of  the  commander  of  the  forces  who  arrived  on 
the  coast — and  of  Lord  Palmerston. 

Douglas  was  successful  for  his  country ;  but  he  was  so  obnoxious  to  the 
Chinese,  that  he  and  the  Cambridge  were  proscribed  by  the  Emperor — nay, 
7,000  dollars  were  ofifered  for  his  head. 

Captain  Douglas  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  sell  his  ship,  which  he  did,  at  a 
loss  of  about  5,000/.,  and  to  leave  the  trade,  which  was  to  him  an  additional  and 
enormous  loss.  In  all,  he  estimates  the  difference  between  serving  himself  and 
his  country,  on  "  that  almost  fatal  emergency,"  at  30,000/. 

He  was  never  paid  the  14,000/.  which  Elliot  promised  !  Instead  of  that  sum,^ 
Her  Majesty's  superintendent  gave  Douglas  only  2,100/, 

By  order  of  Captain  Elliot,  Captain  Douglas  delivered  his  guns  and  warlike 
equipments  to  the  agent  of  the  East  India  Company,  at  Hong  Koong,  and  was 
repaid  the  exact  sum  which  he  had  advanced  for  the  purchase. 

Captain  Douglas  returned  home,  a  passenger  on  board  the  John  o'Gaunt;  he 
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was  complimented  by  Lord  Palmerston — Knighted  by  the  Queen — and  rewarded 

with  TWO    THOUSAND    POUNDS  !  !  ! 

Peace  has  since  been  made  with  China — she  pays  England  fifteen  million 
of  dollars  ransom,  which  is  now  arriving  at  the  Mint  by  twenty  tons  of  silver  at 
a  time. 

The  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  are  thanking  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
fought  against  the  Chinese. 

Captain  Sir  Joseph  Abraham  Douglas,  Knight,  having  suffered  losses  to  more 
than  the  amount  of  his  ample  fortune,  in  taking  upon  himself  to  defend  the 
British  flag  in  China,  when  the  Celestial  Monarch  had  triumphed,  was  not, 
indeed,  captured  in  China;  he  arrived  safely  in  England — he  was  complimented, 

honoured,  and  rewarded,  as  I  have  told  you. On  the  8th  of 

February,  1843,  a  gentleman  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  this  place — he   was 
lodged  in  the  next  cell  to  mine  ; — that  prisoner  is  Captain  Sir  Joseph  Abraham 

Douglas,  Knight ! ! He  is  your  \ict\m,  to  be  felonized  by  j/om/*  prison 

"  Regulations  "! ! ! 

Sir,  I  am  not  skilled  in  ancient  or  in  modern  lore,  like  yourself;  but  I  think 
I  can  take  upon  me  to  assert,  that  a  parallel  to  this  case  of  a  nation's  ingratitude 
is  not  to  be  found,  save  one — that  certainly  was  of  the  deepest  dye  that  ever 
stained  the  annals  of  the  human  race.     I  cannot  trust  my  pen  to  name  it 


When  the  Whigs  were  in  office,  you  thought  that  Captain  Douglas  deserved 
re-payment — now,  when  the  Conservatives  have  the  power  to  reward,  they  refuse 
justice  to  the  noble-minded,  disinterested  tar,  and  suffer  him  to  pine  in  a 
debtors'  jail,  when  his  poverty  is  entirely  attributable  to  his  devotion  to  his 
country's  service.  In  "  an  almost  fatal  emergency"  he  sacrificed  his  own  for  his 
country's  interest :  when  she  is  receiving  an  immense  ransom  from  the  foe  he 
fought,  he  is  suffered  to  be  immured  in  an  English  jail ! 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1840,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  you  said : — 

"  I  entreat  the  House  to  attend  to  the  terms  of  gratitude  in  nhich  Captain  Elliot  speaks  of  the 
conduct  of  Captain  Douglas,  commanding  the  Cambridge,  yiho,  hearing  of  the  almost  fatal  emer- 
gency in  which  Captain  Elliot  was  placed,  and  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  fellow  countrymen, 
purchased  at  his  own  charge,  at  Singapore,  26  long  eighteen-pound  guns,  and  came  up  to  Canton. 
'I  have  no  doubt,'  said  Captain  Elliot,  'the  imposing  appearance  of  the  vessel,  thus  armed  and 
manned  with  a  strong  crew  of  Europeans,  discouraged  the  attempts  made  on  the  British  fleet  for 
at  least  two  months.'  He  then  expressed  a  hope  '  that  the  British  Government  would  be  pleased 
to  pay  the  expenses  which  Captain  Douglas  had  incurred  during  the  time  he  had  performed  this 
valuable  service.'  [You  added,] — I  JOIN  IN  THAT  HOPE,  for  I  am  sure,  if  ever  a 
Government  OWED  A  DEBT  OF  GRATITUDE,  it  is  the  Government  who  now  sits 

opposite  to  MB." 

Thus,  Sir,  did  you  solemnly  address  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1840.  On  the  22nd  of  February,  1843,  the  Government  of  which  you  are  a 
member  refused  to  entertain  the  question  of  re-payment  for  such  services,  when 
Captain  Douglas,  reduced  to  poverty  by  his  meritorious  efforts,  memorialized  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  redress. 

Had  Graham  been  in  Douglas's  place  on  the  29th  of  April,  1839,  would 
Graham  have  been  a  prisoner  here,  my  next  door  neighbour,  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1843? — I  trow  not. 
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Y  -Douglas  can   tell  how  England  rewards  her  gallant  and  chivalrous  sons  ! — 
%  Graham  l;ovv  dishonour  thrives  ! 

^'        There  is  something  peculiarly  touching  in  the  recital  of  such  a  (ale  from  a 
woman's  lips. 

.  I  have  heard  Lady  Douglas  relate  the  history.  She  was  on  board  the  Cdm- 
hridge.  It  was  her  custom  to  share  her  husband's  dangers — she  now  divides  his 
griefs.  I  wish  that  you,  the  father  of  nine  daughters,  had  heard  and  seen  the 
Ijcroine,  as  I  have  done  to-day. 

She  can  tell  of  the  sad  disaster — of  the 'sudden  and  unexpected  intrusion  of 
the  sheriff's  officer  with  the  summons,  "  I  enter  an  execution" — of  the  sale  of 
liorscs,  carriages,  and  furniture.  Yes,  she  can  unn>oved  tell  thus  far  of  the 
breaking  up  of  home,  hut  sobs  interrupted  when  she  told  me  how  the  nautical 
instruments  were  sacrificed  I  She  added,  as  well  as  the  heaving,  almost  bursting 
lieart  would  permit  her,  "  All,  all  were  sold — nay,  even  the  presents  which  my 
mother  gave  me  ;  they  were  sold — nothing  was  left  me." 

Three  thousand  pounds  worth  were  knocked  down  for  seven  hundred  !  Thus, 
more  than  the  gratuity  which  Government  allowed  the  gallant  Captain  was 
swept  away — then  he  was  lodged  in  prison  ! 

You  should.  Sir,  witness  the  anguish  of  Lady  Douglas  now,  and  study  the 
brow  of  the  gallant  hero,  sitting  in  an  English  debtors'  cell,  calmly  soothing  her, 
"  Never  mind,  my  dear,  I  will  never  lower  my  flag — some  day  we  shall  have 
justice  !" — '■^— 

What  sights  we  see  in  jail  \ 

They  have  three  children  !  What  are  the  merchants  of  England  doing  ? 
Will  they  allow  Douglas  to  remain  in  jail? 

Is  not  this  an  interesting  tale?  It  is  a  tale  that  will  be  told  when  you  and  I 
and  Douglas  shall  be  on  an  equality — returned  to  our  dust. 

But,  Sir,  out  of  this  history  a  solemn  question  arises.  If  British  subjects, 
for  their  exertions  on  such  "  almost  fatal  emergencies,"  are  thus  neglected,  nay, 
persecuted,  (imprisonment  in  a  debtors'  jail  is  now,  since  you  were  appointed 
Keeper,  persecution,)  what  chance  is  there,  I  ask,  in  future,  that,  in  "  almost 
fatal  emergencies,"  British  subjects  will  risk  their  all  to  defend  their  country's 
weal,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  their  fellow  subjects  ? 

When  William  Pitt  was  Minister,  an  insurrection  suddenly  broke  out  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Brook,  a  rich  civilian,  was  returning  home  from  the  East 
Indies.  Money  was  wanted  by  the  Governor — Brook  advanced  it.  Pitt  repaid 
and  remunerated  him,  and  honoured  Brook  with  a  Baronetcy.  Brook  was  not 
wounded — he  had  not  been  driven  from  his  profitable  occupation — he  was  not 
proscribed  by  the  enemy  and  imprisoned  by  the  English  ;  and  why? — "  Peel  is 
not  Pitt !" 

I  must  now  turn  from  the  consideration  of  this  isolated,  interesting  case, 
remarking,  that  while  Captain  Douglas  is  a  prisoner  for  debt,  in  England,  in 
consequence  of  the  important  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  nation  in  "  &ji 
almost  fatal  emergency"  in  the  Chinese  affair,  England  is  receiving  fifteen  million 
dollars  from  China  in  purchase  of  a  settlement  of  the  quarrel  in  which  Douglas's 
services  were  so  important  to  British  interests  1         ^ — ■•— ' • 
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The  long  and  important  debate  id  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Lord  Howick's 
motion,  again  demands  my  attention. 

In  addition  to  the  statements  which  were  made  by  the  noble  mover,  I  must  not 
omit  those  of  Mr.  C.  AVood,  M.P.  for  Halifax;  again  reminding  you  that  I  select 
these  two  witnesses  because  they  have  always  been  strenuous  supporters  of  the 
New  Poor  Law,  and  were  among  the  most  noisy  and  sturdy  of  those  who  pro- 
phesied that  that  measure  would  "  elevate  the  character  and  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes  of  England." 

After  eight  years  woeful  experience  of  the  destructive  effects  of  that  fatal 
measure,  it  is  thus  that  the  honourable  member  for  Halifax  describes  the  con- 
dition of  England: — 

"Mr,  C.Wood  expressed  his  surprise  that,  after  the  admissions  and  statements  which  had  been 
made  by  several  hon.  members  in  proof  of  the  general  nature  of  the  distress,  two  hon.  gentlemen, 
the  members  for  Durham  and  Shrewsbury,  should  haye  ventured  to  assert  that  it  was  but  local. 
If  those  hon.  gentlemen  only  referred  to  the  admissions  and  opinions  of  hon.  members  on  their  own 
side  of  the  House,  thej'  would  have  but  too  good  reasons  to  be  satisfied  that  the  distress  at  present 
existing  was  more  general  and  severe  than  any  that  had  occurred  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
man  amongst  them.  There  had  been  an  extraordinary  increase  of  distress  in  Leeds,  as  was  shown 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  relieved  from  the  poor-rates.  In  1840  the  number  of 
persons  relieved  amounted  to  3,400,  in  I84I  to  7,300,  and  in  1842  to  14,800.  Thus  the  number 
was  doubled  in  one  year,  and  trebled  in  two.  Referring  to  the  adjacent  township  of  Holbeck,  the 
poor-rates,  in  1840,  amounted  to  1,900/.,  and  in  1842  to  3,800/.  In  the  township  of  Idle,  a  few 
miles  distant,  the  poor-rates  amounted,  in  1839,  to  900/.,  in  1840  to  1,400/.,  in  1841  to  1,700/.,  and 
in  1842  to  2,100/.  In  a  township  at  some  distance,  not  connected  with  Leeds,  and  carrying  on  a 
different  branch  of  trade,  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  in  1840  amounted  to  1,000,  and  in  1842 
to  2,000.  He  might  make  similar  statements  with  respect  to  other  townships  in  the  same  riding, 
but  he  thought  enough  had  been  said  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  Whence  did  this  increase  of 
pauperism  in  Leeds  arise?  From  the  loss  of  capital,  the  want  of  employment,  and  the  diminished 
means  of  paying  wages.  In  the  last  four  years  no  less  than  ninety-four  firms  had  becoma  insolvent 
in  Leeds,  and  their  liabilities  amounted  to  1,500,000/.,  and  what  dividend  did  the  House  suppose 
had  been  paid  upon  that  sum  ?  The  dividend  did  not  exceed  5>.  in  the  pound.  In  one  trade 
alone  the  sum  paid  for  wages  was  less  than  that  paid  when  the  people  were  in  full  employment  by 
no  less  an  amount  than  430,000/.  Thus  it  was  manifest  that  the  means  of  employing  the  people 
were  diminished  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  distress  and  misery  among  the  labouring  populatiun, 
starvation,  and  death.  The  accounts  from  the  superintendent  registrar  of  that  district  showed  that 
there  had  been  an  increase  of  mortality  to  no  less  an  amount  than  3  per  cent,  in  two  years.  The 
number  of  births  had  decreased  ;  but,  he  grieved  to  say,  that  the  illegitimate  births  had  increased. 
This  was  the  state  of  the  largest  town  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  and  the  distress  in  Lan- 
cashire was  even  greater.  He  felt  he  was  warranted  in  asserting  the  suffering  of  the  people  was 
general  and  severe,  such  as  had  never  before  existed,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other; 
and  in  the  midst  of  such  a  state  of  things,  the  Government  stated  that  they  were  prepared  to  do 
nothing." 

Before  the  infliction  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  Leeds  was  one  of  the  most 
thriving  towns  in  England.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wood  will  argue,  with  reference  to 
Leeds,  as  Lord  Howick,  his  brother-in-law,  did  with  reference  to  Scotland,  and 
say,  "  The  New  Poor  Law  is  not  introduced  in  Leeds,  and  consequently,  it 
cannot  be  that  law  which  has  brought  so  much  misery  into  that  town."  The 
answer  to  such  "  common  sense" nonsense  is  short  and  easy: — "  The  condition  of 
Leeds  must  partake  of  the  general  distress,  and  deteriorate  in  proportion  to 
other  places,  because  the  labour  which  is  reduced  in  value  and  driven  out  of 
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other  parts  will  flock  to  Leeds,  and  by  its  pressure,  aided  by  the  unlimited  use 
of  machinery,  and  the  general  competition  of  trade,  it  must  ruinously  affect 
Leeds,  as  it  does  Scotland.'*  Hence  we  find,  even  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  C. 
Wood,  that  Leeds  is  attempting  to  right  itself  by  getting  rid  of  those  super- 
abundant labourers  whom  the  New  Poor  Law  has  transported  from  the  agricul- 
tural districts.  He  says, — 
■  "  But  there  was  another  efifect  which  the  distress  amongst  the  manufacturers  had  produced  upon 
the  agricultural  districts,  an  effect  of  which  gentlem^u  of  the  north  of  England  were  more  sensible 
than  those  of  the  south,  and  it  arose  from  the  amount  of  labour  thrown  back  upon  the  rural  districts 
in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  employing  it  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  though  there 
these  labourers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  their  livelihood  for  years.  This  evil  went  to  an 
extent  of  which  he  was  sure  many  hon.  members  were  not  aware.  Now,  he  found  that  in  Leeds 
alone  the  number  of  families  put  under  orders  of  removal  in  1840  amounted  to  100;  in  1841,  to 
137  ;  and  in  1843,  to  313 ;  and  thus,  taking  the  ordinary  calculations  of  five  persons  to  each  family, 
it  appeared  that  in  the  last  year  no  less  than  1,500  paupers  had  been  put  under  orders  of  removal, 
and  throivn  back  upon  the  rural  parishes  where  they  had  settlements,  though  probably  they  had 
been  employed  in  Leeds  for  a  long  series  of  years.  He  would  just  make  another  statement  on  the 
point,  from  Settle,  in  Yorkshire.  The  Settle  Union  consisted  of  thirty  parishes,  21  of  which  were 
agricultural.  In  that  union  in  the  year  1841  there  were  832  paupers  altogether.  In  1842  that 
number  had  increased  to  1,637,  being  an  increase  of  805,  and  out  of  that  805  no  less  than  399  per- 
sons had  been  sent  back  to  the  rural  parishes  from  the  manufacturing  districts.  Now,  he  (Mr.  C. 
Wood)  must  say,  that  these  removals  formed  a  considerable  addition  to  the  burdens  of  the  rural 
parishes,  which  already  had  a  large  surplus  of  labour." 

Now,  this  is  a  most  important  admission  ; — coming  from  Mr.  C.  Wood  it  is 
doubly  so. 

It  happened  that,  some  years  ago,  when  I  resided  at  Fixby  Hall,  and,  (fore- 
seeing, as  I  did,  that  the  consequence  of  their  introduction  would  be  ruinous  to 
themselves  and  the  manufacturing  operatives,)  was  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
migration  of  agricultural  labourers  into  the  manufacturing  districts — it  so  hap- 
pened, as  I  have  already  told  you,  that  this  same  Mr.  C.  Wood,  when  he  was 
speechifying  to  his  constituents,  my  fellow  parishioners,  at  one  of  the  Whig 
messes  in  Halifax,  denounced  me  as  a  very  ignorant  and  a  very  dangerous  man, 
because  I  foretold  that  which  he  now  admits  to  have  since  occurred,  and  takes 
every  opportunity  of  describing.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  gentlemen  who  have 
been  proved  to  be  so  completely  ignorant  to  refrain  from  ofifering  any  more  of 
their  nostrams  ? 

I  cannot  refuse,  whilst  I  am  on  this  subject,  quoting  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
C.  Wood's  speech  at  "  a  tea  party"  in  Halifax,  on  the  29th  of  November  last. 
He  then  said, — 

"  His  friend  (Mr.  E.  Akroyd)  had  alluded  to  the  pressure  on  the  poor-rates  and  on  the  destitu- 
tion of  ihe  labouring  portion  of  the  population  of  the  town.  That  distress  was  extending  itself  to 
the  agricultural  districts,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
He  sat  weekly  at  the  board  of  guardians  at  Doncaster,  purely  an  agricultural  district,  and  what 
happened  there  almost  every  day?  The  case  was  this  ;  a  man  came  for  relief.  The  question  first 
asked  him  was,  '  Who  are  you  ?'  'I  am,  Sir,  a  spinner  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield. 
'  What  do  you  come  here  for  ?'  '  Why  Sir,  the  mill  in  which  I  worked  is  stopped,  and  myself,  and 
wife  and  children  are  out  of  employment,  and  we  are  driven  to  our  natural  parish  to  seekformain- 
tenance  by  the  farmers.'  The  next  case  was  that  of  a  great  stout  man.'  Who  are  you  V  '  I  am 
a  slubber  from  Leeds,  the  mill  in  which  I  worked  stopped,  or  was  put  on  short  time ;  I  have  been 
out  of  employment  two  months ;  I  have  maintained  myself  on  my  previous  earnings,  which  were  good, 
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but  these  are  now  gone,  and  I  have  come  here  to  my  parish  for  relief.*  Such  cases  occurred  four 
or  five  times  every  day  they  sat  at  the  board,  coming  from  parishes  bordering  on  the  district.  The 
poor-rates  were  increased  in  consequence,  and  thus  they  sufiTered  from  the  distresses  in  the  manu- 
facturing parts." 

The  question  of  tlie  utility  or  inutility  of  the  migration  scheme,  is  to  me  one 
of  peculiar  interest,  because  it  so  happened  that  my  exertions  to  prevent  its 
being  put  into  operation  brought  down  upon  me,  not  only  the  denunciations  of 
the  Whigs,  but  the  persecution  of  my  then  employer.  My  labours  to  serve  the 
poor  deluded  victims,  and  prevent  their  advance  upon  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, forced  me  into  a  direct  collision  with  him.  The  consequence  was  my 
discharge  and  my  subsequent  imprisonment. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  by  the  admission  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  still 
pertinaciously  adheres  to  the  New  Poor  Law,  that  I  was  not  mistaken — it  is 
still  more  so  to  obtain  the  testimony  of  Mr,  C.  Wood,  (who  was  engaged  in 
denouncing  me  in  my  own  parish,)  that,  after  all,  the  migration  scheme  has 
failed,  and  that  my  worst  forebodings  have  been  realized. 

But  to  return  to  the  debate.  Ministers  could  not  deny  the  existence  of 
distress — the  Queen  had  announced  it.  But  they  had  no  remedy  to  propose,  nor 
would  they  condescend  to  inquire  ! 

Mr.  Ferrand  withdrew  his  amendment  because  he  could  obtain  no  seconder  ; 
and  Lord  Howick's  motion  for  inquiry  was  negatived  by  306  to  19L  So  that, 
as  far  as  Ministers  or  Parliament  are  concerned,  the  land-owners  and  farmers, 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  shopkeepers,  the  labourers  and  artisans,  may,  as 
we  say  in  Yorkshire,  "bite  their  lips  and  bide  it." 

It  is  certain,  however,  the  game  cannot  last  very  long,  although  Peel  is 
Prime  Minister.  Necessity  will,  eventually,  force  his  followers  to  withdraw 
their  confidence — they  will  soon  find  that  genius  of  a  higher  order,  and  pa- 
triotism of  a  warmer  and  nobler  nature,  are  required  in  this  "  almost  fatal 
emergency." 

It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  apathy  of  you  and  your  colleagues,  except 
on  the  assumption  that  the  God  of  this  world  has  blinded  you.  A  case  of 
more  astounding  national  wretchedness  was  never  before  brought  before  a  Legis- 
lature— more  solemn  warnings  were  never  uttered  from  the  graves  of  statesmen 
than  those  of  Pitt  and  the  elder  Peel,  which  were  so  strenuously  enforced  by 
Mr.  Ferrand : — 

"  The  time  will  come  when  mahufaclures  will  have  been  so  long  established,  and  the  operatives 
not  having  any  other  business  to  flee  to,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  any  one  man  in  a  town  to  reduce 
the  wages,  and  all  the  other  manufacturers  must  follow.  Then,  when  you  are  goaded  wiih  reductions, 
and  made  willing  to  flee  your  country,  France  and  America  will  receive  you  with  open  arms;  and 
then  farewell  to  your  manufacturing  superiority.  If  ever  it  does  arrive  at  this  pitcli.  Parliament,  if 
it  be  not  then  sitting,  ought  to  be  called  together ;  and  if  it  cannot  redress  your  grievances,  its  power 
is  at  an  end.    Tell  me  not  that  Parliament  cannot — it  is  omnipotent  to  protect." — {Pitt.) 

"  Such  indiscriminate  and  unlimited  employment  of  the  poor,  consisting  of  a  great  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  trading  districts,  will  be  attended  with  effects  to  the  rising  generation  so 
serious  and  alarming,  that  I  cannot  contemplate  them  without  dismay.  And  then  that  great  effort 
of  British  ingenuity,  whereby  the  machinerj/ of  our  manufacturet  has  been  brought  to  such 
perfection,  instead  of  being  a  blessing  to  the  na/tow,  will  be  converted  into  the  bitterest 
CURSE."— (T/je  Elder  Peel.) 
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All  would  not  do — inquiry  was  rejected;  and  no  cure  was  suggested,  but  ji 
stronger  dose  was  administered  of  that  poison  which  had  already  benumbed 
the  energies  of  England  —  another  "  large  stride  in  the  right  direction." 
Free  Trade  ! — Free  Trade  ! — Universab  competition  !  ! 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — Surely  I  shall  find  room  next  week  for  my  letter  to  friend  Pounder— 
this  space  will  serve  for  continuation  of  "  Rent-Roll." 
1842. 
June  2. — A  brother-prisoner  from  Yorkshire  gave  me  three  Yorkshire  "cheese- 
cakes." 
3. — Another  prisoner  cheered  me  with  a  bottle  of  cordial. 
7- — Two  kind  friends  sent  me  a  quantity  of  new-laid  eggs,  a  leveret,  a 

pine-apple,  a  cucumber,  and  several  pots  of  preserves. 
9. — An  old  Yorkshire  friend  gave  my  adopted  child  a  silk  gown  ;   and 
he  sent  me  two  pounds  of  tea,  two  pounds  of  coffee,  two  pounds  of 
figs,  and  a  silk  pocket-handkercliicf. 
11. — Rev.  J.  Gould  gave  me  his  pamphlet  'On  the  Illegality  of  Imprison- 
ment for  Debt.' 
12. — A  prisoner  presented  me  with  a  quantity  of  strawberries. 
14. — The  wife  of  a  prisoner  gave  me  the  portrait  of  their  lovely  boy. 

—  A  very  old  friend  presented  me  with  one  bottle  of  cordial,  cherries,  a 

pot  of  preserves,  a  pot  of  marmalade,  and  a  valuable  fan  each  for 
my  wife  and  child. 
15. — My  valued  and  lamented  friend,  Dr.  Maginn,gave  me  his  mcershaum, 
with  his  and  my  initials  engraved  thereon  by  himself. 

—  Mr.  Bennock,  London,  brought  me  a  quantity  of  fine  strawberries. 
16. — Lord  Ashley,  M.P.,  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  Speech  on  Mines. 

18. — A  country  friend  brought  me  some  cucumbers,  strawberries,  melons, 

a  splendid  boquet,  &c.  &c. 
19. — Mr.  Tweedale,  Dewsbury,  gave  me  a  bottle  of  cordial. 
20. — Dr.  Heath,  London,  sent  me  a  stilton  cheese  and  a  quantity  of  spico 

biscuits. 

—  Mr.  Squire  Auty,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  forwarded  to  rae  a  large  Anti- 

New  Poor  Law  Yorkshire  loaf. 
21. — Mr.  Chappelow,  London,  brought  rac  a  large  boquet. 
25. — W.  B.  Ferrand,  Esq.,  M.P.,  sent  me  a  brace  of  Yorkshire  rabbits. 

—  Mr.  Stocks,  Huddcrsfield,  brought  me  six  pigeons. 

29. — A  dear  old  friend  gave  me  a  bottle  of  cordial;  her  son  sent  me  a 
quantity  of  cherries  and  strawberries. 

—  Ester  Verity  gave  me  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobacco. 

—  Mr.  Chappelow  brought  me  another  boquet. 

30. — W.  B.  Ferrand,  Esq.,  M.P.,  gave  me  a  sovereign. 

No  more  at  present. — R.O. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  R(RHT   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — The  unfortunate  eVf  who  strives  to  gain  your  patronage 
by  "writing  you  up"  and  whitewashing  you  in  the  Morning  Herald,  has  lately 
established  his  eligibility  for  "my  grandmother's"  service,  by  addressing  a  letter 
•to  himself,  and  persuading  the  *'  old  lady"  to  ha%'e  it  printed  as  an  article  of 
JVetvs,  although  it  has  "  gone  the  round"  as  many  years  ago  as  he  is  old. 
He  tells  himself,  forsooth,  that  "  Mr.  Oastler  is  a  most  lamentable  mono- 
nianiac."  True:  had  you  been  here  on  the  18th  ult.,itis  most  likely  that,  in  the 
*'  climax"  of  my  disease,  I  should  have  given  you  demonstration  that,  for  once 
at  least,  your  flatterer  spoke  the  truth.  I  should  then,  it  is  to  be  apprehended, 
have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  ray  brother  monomaniac,  Cobden,  (st-c 
Morning  Herald,  March  17,  IS43,)  and  made  you  "  personally  and  individually 
responsible"  for  an  act  of  wanton  and  indecent  sacrilege  of  which  I  will  now 
give  you  the  history.  If  you  will  take  upon  yourself  to  manage  prison  affairs, 
you  cannot  reasonably  complain  if  I  exhibit  my  moooraania  in  a  way  that  may 
teach  you  in  future  to  respect  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead. 

Be  it  known  to  you.  Sir,  my  *' propensity"  is  an  "  irresistible"  veneration 
for  the  Church  and  all  things  thereunto  appertaining,  the  *'  climax"  of  which  is 
a  dogged  determination,  when  I  have  the  power,  summarily  to  inflict  condign 
punishmnoiit  on  those  impious  wretcbes  who  dare  tooMQtnit  sacrilege. 

It  so  happened  that  on  Saturday,  the  18th  ult.,  a  cart-load  of  flag-stones 
was  brougbt  into  this  prison.  They  had  a  very  remarkable  appearance.  They 
were  for  the  purpose  of  flagging  the  privy  and  its  precincts  in  the  condemned 
ward.  And  what  do  you  think  they  were  ?  They  were  grave-stones !  And  where 
had  the  sacrilege  been  committed  ?  In  a  churchyard  directly  under  the  control 
and  care  of  the  Government — the  churchyard  in  the  Tower!  Those  sacred 
stones  were  actually  stolen  by  the  Government,  to  be  appropriated  as  I  have  told 
you!     To  be  defiled  by  the  remanded  prisoners  here! 

Do  not  mistake  me.  I  know  that  in  that  ward  there  are  many  men  of  higher 
principle  than  Her  Majesty's  Home  Secretary — many  more  honest   than  the 
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author  of  'Corn  and  Currency.'  It  is  plain,  however,  that  being  ashamed  of 
using  stones  so  sacredly  appropriated  for  purposes  where  they  might  be  open  to 
general  observation,  you  resolved  on  using  them  where  the  public  could  not  have 
access,  and  scrupled  not  to  apply  them  to  the  filthiest  purposes  in  the  most  ob- 
noxious part  of  this  prison,  and  thus  east  as  much  contempt  as  philosophy  could 
do  upon  what  was  considei'ed  sacred  by  our  wise  and  religious  ancestors. 

I  copied  the  inscription  on  one  of  those  tomb-stones.  I  will  transcribe  it, 
because  it  may,  as  many  a  grave-stone  has  been — it  maybe  the  link  to  some  title 
to  property — it  will,  at  least,  preserve  the  name  of  him  with  whose  memory  it 
was  charged : — 

"  HERE  LIETH  Y^  BODY  OF  TALBOT  EDWARDS  GENT  LATE  KEEPER  OF  HIS  MA^* 
REGALIA  WHO  DYED  Y^  30  OF  SEPTEMBER  1674  AGED  80  YEAKES  AND  9  MONETHS."" 

Whilst  I  was  copying  the  epitaph,  one  of  your  servants  (finding  that  although 
'*  outside"  such  things  attract  no  notice,  "  inside"  all  eyes  were  turned  upon 
these  grave-stones)  pretended  there  was  "a  mistake,"  and  took  the  memorial  of 
Talbot  Edwards  away,  leaving  all  the  other  sacred  stones  to  be  consigned  to 
filthy  uses.  I  heard  a  prisoner  remark, — ■"  You  might  have  left  the  stones  in  the 
churchyard.  We  know  you  steal  the  bodies,  but  it  is  *  too  bad'  to  steal  the  grave- 
stones also." 

I  never  saw  a  poor  fellow  look  so  sheepish  as  that  unfortunate  wight  of 
yours  who  took  the  stone  away.  I  told  him,  although  he  had  made  a  mistake, 
there  should  be  **  no  mistake"  on  my  part — I  would  tell  the  world  all  about  it, 
and  rescue  that  epitaph  from  oblivion. 

When  I  had  copied  the  inscription,  my  monomania  was  at  its  *'  elinrax,"  and 
I  really  do  believe,  so  strong  was  the  "  impulse"  at  the  time,  that  if  you  had 
"been  present,  I  should  have  improved  upon  Cobden,  by  being  "  irresistibly 
forced"  into  my  room,  to  lay  hold  of  a  "  factory  whip"  which  hangs  over  Michael 
Thomas  Sadler's  portrait,  and  give  you  as  sound  a  flogging  as  ever  an  enraged 
overlooker  gave  to  a  factory  girl ;  and  should  then  "  have  been  driven"  to  deliver 
you  to  the  male  prisoners,  to  be  "  cooled  at  the  Dolphin";  with  directions  there- 
after to  hand  you  over  to  the  females  in  "  Lady  Graham's  Nunnery,"  to  be  dealt 
■with  according  to  the  verdict  of  a  "jury  of  Matrons";  and  then  I  should,  no  doubt, 
have  quietly  relapsed  into  a  rational  state  of  mind. 

But  to  what  a  condition  are  you  bringing  this  people  !— the  savages  will  blush 
at  your  enormities  !  Tearing  up  the  tombs  of  our  ancestors  to  find  materials 
for  the  filthiest  purposes  .in  the  condemned  ward  of  a  prison  !  Talk  about  edu- 
cation indeed! — Christian  education  ! — why,Sir,you  are  brutalizing  the  people! 
If  Englishmen  were  worthy  of  their  sires,  you  would  not,  after  this  sacrilegious 
indecency,  remain  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  Queen  knew 
of  that  crime,  she  would  see  your  face  no  more. 

After  all,  that  outrage  is  in  keeping  with  your  "  common  sense"  principles  of 
Free  Trade.  Those  tombs  were  cheap — "  cheap  as  dirt" — they  cost  nothing — 
they  have  long  ago  been  paid  for  by  others — they  were  stolen  ! — aye,  "  there's 
the  rub."  It  matters  not  how — cheap — cheap — cheap  ; — that  word  sanctions 
everything  ! — Well  may  my  old  neighbours,  the  poor  delvers  at  Elland  Edge,  be 
out  of  work,  when  the  Government  steal  old  tomb-stones  to  pave  prison  privies  \ 
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Query — Will  not  those  torab-stones  be  charged  to  John  Bull  as  if  they  were 
new  Elland  Edge  flags  ? 

We  see  strange  doings  in  prison,  Sir  James.  These  deeds  of  darkness,  like 
many  others,  were  not  intended  to  see  daylight — this  all  results  of  making  you 
the  head  turnkey  of  this  prison. 

These  prison  transactions  may  seem  unimportant  to  many  ;  but  if  such 
persons  will  view  these  things  in  their  proper  bearings,  they  will  find  them  of 
much  national  import. 

The  Home  Office  gapes  to  absorb  every  legislatorial  and  executive  power — it 
is  therefore  well  that  all  should  know  how  things  are  managed  by  the  officers  of 
that  department. 

So  much  for  the  Morning  Herald — the  grave-stones — my  monomania — and 
yourself.  But,  Sir,  as  a  statesman,  bethink  you  of  the  danger  in  setting  such 
examples  of  robbery  and  sacrilege.  Were  I  to  say  more  just  now,  the  "  climax' 
would  return,  and  I  should  make  myself  uncomfortable,  because  my  factory  whip 
is  not  long  enough  to  reach  you.  Once  establish  that  there  should  be  no  reverence 
due  to  the  graves  of  our  kindred — to  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the  Church,  and 
you  have  undermined  the  firmest  foundation  of  the  social  edifice. > 

I  must  not,  however,  forget  that  a  few  words  are  necessary  to  the  winding 
up  of  my  observations  on  the  debates  which  have  occupied  my  attention  \n  my 
last  letters. 

Well,  then,  it  seems,  from  the  united  testimouy  of  the  leaders  of  all  parties, 
that  bad  as  the  condition  of  the  people  of  England  is,  there  is  no  hope  of  ?iny 
amelioration. 

True,  M'Culloch  now  declares  that  it  would  have  been  wise  "  to  check  and 
moderate  the  growth"  of  the  great  manufacturing  Leviathan. — Lord  Howick  is 
sure  that  the  distress  arises  from  "  intense  competition." — Sir  Robert  Peel  asserts 
that  "  with  increased  prices  prosperity  is  sure  to  be  contemporaneous." — The 
Standard  (January  21,  1843,)  says,  "There  is  no  safe  remedy  but  in  the 
improvement  of  the  home  and  colonial  market,  and  restoring,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  condition  of  the  poor." — While  you,  having  just  discovered  that  "  the  prin- 
ciples of  Free  Trade  [now  questioned  even  by  M'Culloch]  are  common  sense/* 
having,  with  the  Premier,  "  two  courses  to  pursue,  have  declared  for  Free 
Trade,  the  real  question  being  only  one  of  time  and  degree,"  notwithstanding 
you  are  fully  persuaded,  after  all,  that  "  the  Government  cannot  hold  out  the 
expectation  that  any  measures  are  within  their  povyer  which  will  permanently 
alter  the  condition  of  the  working  classes." 

By  the  Conservatives  it  is  clear,  then,  for  you  avow  it,  the  people  can  expect 
no  amelioration  of  their  sufferings.  It  is  also  clear  that  no  hope  can  be  indulged 
from  the  "  Liberals"  ;  for  Lord  Brougham  himself,  the  master-genius  of  that 
party,  after  all  his  boasting  of  superior  skill,  after  having  secured  his  pension  of 
5,000/.  a  year,  has  at  last  told  us  the  honest  truth,  that  we  are  to  expect  no  ame- 
lioration of  our  wretchedness  from  him,  for  "  he  can  see  no  way  out  of  these 
difficulties  which  can  restore  the  working  classes  to  their  former  state  of 
comfort." 

Miserable  comforters,  both  Whigs  and  Conservatives ! — it  makes  no  differ^ 
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ence  ;  you  have  ridden  the  willing  horse  almost  to  death — nothing  now  remains, 
eren  on  your  own  showing,  if  cither  of  you  are  left  to  guide  him,  but  a  speedy 
and  a  miserable  exit.  Nothing  but  wretchedness, and  poverty,  and  crime  have  been 
consequent  on  your  departure  from  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors — every  "  stride 
you  have  taken  in  the  right  direction"  has  led  you  nearer  to  the  precipice,  down 
which,  if  you  are  not  arrested  in  your  mad  career,  you  will  inevitably  fall. 

Still  you  persist  in  your  folly;  and  with  such  astounding  proofs  of  accumu- 
lating distress  as  never  before  blighted  the  prospects  of  any  Ministry,  you  persist 
in  pretending  to  believe  that  tlije  principles  which  have  wrought  so  much  poverty 
and  misery  are  "  wise"  and  replete  with  "  common  sense."^  Nay,  what  is  now  still 
more  remarkable,  the  men  of  rank,  and  wealth,  and  character,  whose  principles 
have  ever  been  opposed  to  the  new-fangled  phantoms  of  Free  Trade,  are  so 
thoroughly  mesmerized  that  they  rush  to  aid  you  in  digging  their  own  graves. 

They  swear  by  Toryism,  and  vote  for  "  liberal  and  enlightened  measures" — 
they  profess  to  venerate  our  ancient  institutions,  and  vote,  with  an  alacrity 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  with  the  great  Innovator !  Assuming  that  they  are 
honest,  this  anomaly  cannot  be  explained  on  any  natural  principles.  Peel  seems 
to  have  bewildered,  certainly  he  has  mesmerized  them. 

,How  true  are  the  remarks  of  the  Examiner.  To  gain  a  purpose.  Sat aa  will 
sometimes  tell  the  truth  : — 

"Sir  Robert  Peel  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  be  dearer  to  the  Liberals  tlian  to  himself,  and 
certainly  dearer  than  to  his  own  followers.  If,  indeed,  he  should  ever  want  a  body-guard,  it  will 
be  formed  by  volunteer  Ultra-Radicals,  Republicans,  Socialists,  and  Chartists. 

"  No  mas  has  done  so  much  to  breakup  Toryism  as  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  has  been  all  his  life 
at  work  in  the  quarry  blasting  the  rocks.  How  many  mines  has  he  fired,  how  many  organic  masse* 
has  he  sprung  into  the  air;  explosion  after  explosion  has  been  heard,  now  Catholic  disabilities, 
now  a  fragment  of  Corn  Laws,  now  a  bit  of  this,  now  a  bit  of  that,  in  every  direction  splitting  and 
rivrng,  disjointing  and  rending.  He  allows,  to  be  sure,  of  no  interference  with  his  vocation.  He 
resists  the  attempt  of  any  other  to  mine  in  his  quarries.  He  insists  on  having  all  the  blasting  of 
Toryism  to  himself,  and  if  he  proceeds  a  little  slowly  in  blowing  up  the  foundations  of  his  party,  it 
is  to  economise  (he  business  so  as  to  make  it  last  his  life.  Now,  what  Liberal  would  interrupt  bion 
in  this  work,  or  desire  to  shorten  days  devoted  to  exploding  Toryism? 

"  But,  it  may  be  said,  he  has  greatly,  wonderfully  recruited  the  parly  ; — true,  he  has,  and  what 
has  he  done  with  them  when  recruited?  To  what  has  he  turned  his  rallied  forces?  To  what  ha* 
he  applied  their  improved  and  overwhelming  strength?  Why,  to  pulling  down  their  own  principles. 
His  crew  are  like  the  crew  for  dismantling  the  sfaio,  called  lumpers,  &n6  the  more  there  are  of  them 
the  sooner  the  business  of  unrigging,  unfitting,  displacing,  and  pulling  to  pieces  is  accomplished. 
How  he  gets  them  to  do  this  work  it  is  not  for  us  to  explain,  but  while  he  gets  them  to  do  it,  cer- 
tainly all  enemies  of  the  principles  of  his  party  must  join  in  the  wish,  long  life  to  him,  for  he  most 
effectually  '  confouuds  their  poliffcs.'  " 

"  But  there  is  another  obligation  which  we  owe  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  which  has  not  yet  been  ad- 
vtrted  to.  His  services  are  not  confined  to  breaking  up  the  principles  of  Toryism,  he  has  done 
tven  more  in  breaking  down  his  party — not  breaking  them  down  in  numbers,  indeed,  for  he  ba^ 
greatly  increased  them  in  numbers,  but  he  has  broken  them  down  individuall-y  in  importance,  pul- 
verised them,  reduced  them  to  atoms.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  party  is  the  road  to  bis  ambition,  and  he 
has  macadamised  the  road  so  that  not  one  particle  of  its  structure  stands  out  from  the  rest — all  is  a 
smooth,  equal,  dead  level,  over  which  the  Premier  smoothly  trundles  his  wheel  of  fortune.  We  see 
Sir  Robert  Peel  with  the  hammer  in  his  hands  breaking  the  heads  about  him  down  to  the  size  of  a 
\valnut.  He  is  far  from  being  a  great  men  himself,  but  yet  he  has  the  art,  somehow  or  other,  of 
making  all  the  men  about  him  little.  They  shrink  and  dwimlle  away  to  nothing  uuder  his  leader- 
ship. They  are  reduced  to  mere  cyphers,  or  head  clerks  of  departments.  See  how  he  has  hocutscd 
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Lord  Stanley,  pitch-plastered  and  all  but  burked  him.  Like  the  canistered  genii  under  the  seal  of 
Solomon,  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  (his  fiery  spirit  is  bottled  up  under  the  seal  of  office  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel.  The  Premier,  when  he  wants  a  dram  for  debate,  draws  Lord  Stanley's  cork,  and  puts 
in  the  stopper  again,  and  sets  him  by  on  the  shelf,  just  as  suits  his  convenience. 

"  When  Catalani's  husband  was  consulted  about  the  formation  of  an  opera  company,  he  an- 
swered, *  My  wife,  and  four  or  five  puppets,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.' » 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  thinks  himself  and  four  or  five  puppets  all  that  is  necessary.  He  thus  consti- 
tutes himself  the  sole  dependence  of  the  Tory  party,  and  were  it  to  lose  him  it  would  find  itself 
without  a  man  whose  capaciiy  for  leading  could  be  recognised — one  as  good  or  as  bad  as  another 
— all  competing,  and  none  seen  to  have  the  superiority  marking  out  the  possessor  for  the  chiefship. 

"  Toryism  is  the  kingdom  of  Lilliput,  extremely  populous  but  with  everything  in  little,  and  Sir 
Robert  bestrides  it  as  its  Gulliver." 

Every  member  of  the  Conservative  party  must  see  the  truth  and  feel  the  force 
of  those  remarks;  yet  while  they  hate  Peel's  policy,  they  support  it  by  their  votes. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  adopt  the  new-fangled 
policy ;  but  /  am  surprised  that  the  representatives  of  the  Barons  and  Old 
English  Gentlemen  should  aid  him  in  his  work  of  demolition.  He  knows  that 
he  is  not  one  of  the  aristocracy — it  is,  he  thinks,  his  interest  to  humble  them, 
because  he  feels  that  they  will  never  honour  him.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he 
should  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  break  down  the  time-honoured 
barriers  of  nobility  and  rank,  and  that  he  should  cunningly,  while  seeming  to 
oppose,  secure  the  triumph  of  the  Leaguers. 

How  often  sliall  I  remind  you  that  the  ol)ject  of  the  Leaguers  is  to  break 
down  the  aristocracy — to  level  the  dignities  of  the  Church  —  to  eclipse  the 
brightness  of  the  Crown  itself — to  destroy  all  distinctions  save  those  of  wealth  ! 
'J'hat  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  devote  himself  to  that  work  is  no  wonder — it  is  in 
close  keei)ing  with  his  fortunes  ;  but  that  the  nobles  and  country  gentlemen  of 
England  should  submit  to  be  his  tools  in  that  revolutionary  career,  is  to  me  a 
mystery  which,  if  they  are  honest,  reason  cannot  solve  ! 

Nay,  Sir,  it  is  odd,  extremely  odd,  that  you,  the  descendant  of  the  Earls  of 
MoNTEiTH — you,  wliose  ancestor  was  "John  with  the  bright  sword" — that  ^ot^, 
who  do  really  belong  to  the  aristocracy, — I  say,  it  is  mar^'ellous  that  you  should 
forget  your  rank,  and  throw  yourself  into  the  same  boat  with  Peel  the  rich  ple- 
beion,  in  a  crusade  against  your  own  order  ! 

How  can  it  be  accounted  for,  on  any  principle  of"  common  sense,"  that  you, 
who  once  proposed  to  bribe  the  people  to  assist  the  aristocracy  in  a  desperate 
struggle  to  rob  "  the  annuitants,  the  fundholders,  and  the  economists" — you 
who  boasted  that  "  the  position"  thus  to  be  taken,  although  "it  must  produce 
considerable  injustice,"  was  "impregnable,"  and  thS^A'ou  "  could  not  fail  to 
defeat"  the  very  party  which  you  are  now  assisting  Peel  to  establish  ?  How  is  it, 
I  say,  that  Sir  James  Graham  of  1843  should  so  widely  differ  from  the  Sir  James 
Graham  of  1826? 

Then  you  were  resolved,  if  need  be,  upon  a  civil  war  to  rob  "the  monied 
interest" — "  to  array  a  nation  against  an  administration  ;  [Peel  was  in  that 
administration,  so  were  many  of  your  present  colleagues ;]  millions  against 
thousands ;  and  [you  added]  the  issue  of  the  contest  will  not  long  be  doubtful." 
These  wore  your  words  in  1826.  JVow  you  are  aiding  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  arm 
an  administration  against  the  nation  in  support  of  that  very  "  monied  interest" 
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against  which  yon  then  exhorted  "  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  act  in  the  strictest 
union  !"  How  has  this  great  change  passed  over  you,  Sir  James  ?  It  is  due  to 
your  own  order  that  a  reason  should  be  given. 

I  must  seek  in  your  book  ('  Corn  and  Currency')  for  the  solution  of  this  enigma. 
The  patronage  and  pay  of  office  was  more  tempting  than  your  power  of  resis- 
tance ;  you  have  therefore  resolved,  being  "  irresistibly  driven"  by  your  love  of 
money,  "  to  make  that  provision  out  of  the  public  purse  for  your  dependants 
which  your  hereditary  family  estates  can  no  longer  bear."  Yes,  that  is  the  argu- 
ment which  has  prevailed  to  induce  you  to  advocate  the  principles  of  **  common 
sense"  against  the  "  ancient  aristocracy  and  gentry"  of  the  country. 

Say  not  that  I  am  uncharitable.  You  have  charged  your  predecessors  of  tjie 
Tory  party  with  "blindly  supporting  the  Government"  for  that  very  reason. 
Others  might  complain — you  cannot.  I  have  merely  measured  for  you  out  of 
your  own  bushel.  I  have  copied  your  own  words,  as  more  applicable  to  your  case 
than  any  expressions  of  mine. 

You  now  seem  to  have  given  up  the  landlords'  as  a  hopeless  case,  and  have 
determined  to  take  care  of  number  one.  Theirs  was  a  bad  condition  in  1826,  if 
you  were  correct;  for  then  you  said,  "  the  whole  body  have  their  lands  so  deeply 
mortgaged,  as  to  be,  in  fact,  hardly  the  owners  of  the  estates  which  they  call 
theirs."     Again,  you  say — 

"  There  was  scarcely  a  proprietor  of  land  who  did  not  see  his  patrimony  melt  away,  without 
possessing  the  slightest  means  of  prerention.  This  is  the  present  fate  of  the  land-owners  of  this 
country;  they  are  striving  in  vain  against  engagements  which  they  cannot  meet.  Creditors,  in 
g-eneral,  receive  an  undue  proportion  of  earnings;  and  a  sure,  but  DESTRUCTIVE  REVO- 
LUTION, is  in  progress,  by  which,  if  it  be  not  arrested,  the  ancient  abistocbacy  op  these 

REALMS  MUST  ULTIMATELY  BE  SACRIFICED  TO  CREDITORS  AND  ANNUITANTS." 

If  such  were  the  condition  of  the  land-owners  then,  how  many  estates  have 
since  been  spindleized! — (mortgaged).  How  much  worse  is  their  condition  now  ! 
In  despair  for  yourself,  you  have  thrown  them  overboard.  How  many  millions 
sterling  have  been,  since  you  wrote  those  words,  wrung  out  of  the  bones  and 
sinews  of  my  poor  factory  children,  to  increase  the  power  of  "  the  monied 
interest!"  How  much  money,  since  then,  have  the  landlords  paid  to  ward  off 
the  hammer  of  the  greedy  mortgagees  !  Yes,  yes  ;  they  are  all  in  the  same  boat 
— aristocracy  and  factory  slaves.  Peel  is  aiding  the  "  monied  interest"  to  crush 
both,  while  you  stand  outwardly  bullying,  but  inwardly  trembling  on  the  floor  of 
"  the  House,"  (with  *  Corn  and  Currency'  in  your  hand,  belieing  every  word  you 
speak,)  mentally  ejaculating,  "  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents!" 

If  I  am  incorrect,  how  happens  it.  Sir,  that  you  should  forsake  your  own 
principles  and  your  own  order,  to  join  the  "  monied  interest"  against  "  the 
ancient  aristocracy  and  gentry"?  You  shall  answer  for  yourself.  You  do  so 
when  you  have  been  reviling  others  as  "  tax-eaters"  and  "  blood-suckers,"  of 
whom  you  say : — 

"  They  blindly  support  Government,  in  the  hope  of  sharing  the  patronage,  and  of  making  that 
provision  outof  the  public  purse  for  dependants  which  their  hereditary  family  estates  can  no  longer 
bear." 

Yes,  that  is  the  only  rational  solution  of  this  political  enigma.  Then  you 
proposed  a  dead  robbery  of  the  "  monied  interest";  but  fiadiug  them  loo  btrong 
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for  your  attack,  you  now  join  them  in  robbing  tbe  landlords  and  labourers,  to 
secure  "provision  for  your  dependants"  I 

It  may  also  be  true  that  other  aristocrats,  like  yourself,  foreseeing  the 
coming  scramble,  and  forgetful  of  their  duties  to  the  Crown  and  country,  have 
done,  as  you  say  many  did  in  1826,  "  blindly  supported  Peel's  Government  for 
the  patronage,"  supposing  it  to  be  their  wisest  plan  to  "  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines !" 

This  may  account  for  so  many  of  the  "  ancient  aristocracy  and  gentry"  com- 
mitting/e/o  de  se;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  England  should  be  driven  into  the 
jaws  of  the  '*  monied  interest." 

If  the  aristocracy  have  sold  their  birthright  to  Peel  for  "  the  patronage," 
there  is  a  power  stronger  than  they — to  that  power,  rather  than  suffer  the 
money-changers  to  over-ride  our  ancient  institutions,  we  must  and  we  will 
appeal.  We  will  take  a  leaf  out  of  your  book,  always  barring  your  contemplated 
robbery. 

Well,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  bethought  me  to  look  into  your  book.  The 
perusal  of  it  has  not  elevated  my  notion  of  your  character,  but  it  has  explained 
an  otherwise  inexplicable  enigma.  Jt  is  indeed  a  rich  book  for  these  times.  But 
what  a  dishonest  man  you  were  then  !    I  shall  have  much  to  say  about  that  book 

some  other  time. 

I  must  now  have  a  word  with  my  friend  Pounder,  whom  I  have  so  long  neg- 
lected.    You  shall  read  what  I  say  to  him. 

"The  Queen's  Prison,  March  20,  18«. 
**  To  Mr.  Robert  Pounder,  Barron's  BciLDraos,  Woodhouse  Moorsioe,  near  Leeds. 
"  My  dear  Lad, — I  dare  say  you  think  that  I  hare  forgotten  you.     Not  so,  my  friend.     Our 
Parliament-meu  have  been  so  busy  cutting  their  own  arguments  to  pieces,  that  I   could  not  help 
stopping  to  gather  up  a  few  shreds.     I  am  so  glad  to  leave  them  for  awhile,  and  sit  donn  to  'talk 
a  bit '  with  one  of  my  own  boys. 

"  TiCt  me  see,  how  far  had  I  gone  in  my  reply  lo  that  kind  and  most  interesting  letter  of  yours? 
Oh,  you  had  lately  encountered  some  of  my  foes — those  backbiting  Whigs. 

"  Your  description  of  the  scene  in  the  Wheatsheaf  Inn,  when  the  Whigs  were  endeavouring  lo 
seduce  'my  boys'  from  their  'allegiance,'  was  read  by  me  in  prison  with  the  deepest  interest, 
because  I  know  that  those  who  wish  to  enslave  the  working  classes  now  lose  no  opportunity,  when 
I  am  forcibly  separated  from  them,  to  attack  my  principles,  and  represent  them  as  inimical  to  tiie 
well-being  of  the  industrious. 

''  It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  '  Oastier's  boys'  are  more  than  a  match  for  their  oppressors — 
that  they  know  how  to  remove  the  mask  from  those  smooth-tongued  knaves,  who,  while  they  profess 
friendship,  inherit  from  their  infernal  Sire  the  bitterest,  the  most  implacable  enmity  to  those  whom 
they  strive  to  dupe. 

"  Do  you  know,  Pounder,  I  rejoice  more  over  the  conquest  of  such  foes  by  my  own  '  boys,' than 
I  should  do  if  I  were  emancipated  from  'durance  vile,'  and  repeating  the  victories  which  I  have 
often  gained  in  person. 

"  And  so  you  have  not  forgotten  '  the  storming  of  the  Invincible,^  when  those  who  are  now  in 
league  against  the  landlords  were  leagued  against  the  poor  factory  children,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  my  asking  Macaulay  and  Marshall  'if  they  would  support  Sadler's  Ten  Hours  Fac- 
tory Bill!' 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  15th  of  June,  1832,  when,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Whigs, 
elevated  as  they  were  with  beer  and  wine,  after  their  Reform-Bill-Feast,  backed  by,  as  they  said, 
30,000  men,  that  I,  with  about  200  chosen  'lads,'  attacked,  stormed,  and  took  possession  of  their 
liusting-s — '  The  Invincible,'  as  it  was  boastingly  named. 

"  Poor  Macaulay  !  how  he  trembled!  There  he  shivering  stood,  pale  as  death;  and  when  hesaw 
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that  nothing  could  slop  me- — neither  force,  ihreat.s,nor  pijrsuasions,  but  that,  in  defiance  of  ail,  I  wan 
resolved  to  mount — %vhpn  he  discovered  that  I  had  reached  the  citadel,  how  hastily  he  dismounted, 
fled,  and  left  me  in  possession — when  even  his  own  party  burst  fjrth  in  acclaniaiions,  and  said,  no 
doubt  involuntarily, — '  He  deserves  to  be  a  "  King  !"  '    " 

"  No,  Pounder!  1  can  never  forget  that  day  !  To  beat  the  Whigs  anywhere,  at  any  time,  liai 
been  always  gratifying;  but  to  beat  them  then — to /orce  them  to  listen  to  'the  King  of  the  Factory 
Children'  on  their  grandest  field  day,  when  they  were  exullingly  triumphing  over  their  vanquished 
foes,  the  Conservatives — when  they  were  feasting  because  of  their  conquest,  and  in  the  very  hey- 
day, the  zenith  of  their  power  ; — to  beat  them  loo  in  their  grand  preserve,  where  Whiggery  had 
been  so  long  ascendant,  on  that  day — in  that  place,  Leeds, — to  force  those  proud  oppressors  lo 
listen  to  the  pleadings  of  their  infant  slaves,  the  factory  children!  was  indeed  a  treat,  the  recollec- 
tion of  which,  even  here,  under  circumstances  so  widely  different,  is  a  balm  to  my  soul,  and  an 
earnest  even  of  greater  triumphs  still  in  store ! 

"  Pounder,  we  will  never  forget  the  15th  of  June,  1832! 

"  You  remember  the  'torn  coat.'  I  hoped  to  have  kept  it,  as  one  emblem  of  Whig  tyranny, 
to  my  death ;  it  has,  however,  been  given  away,  in  consequence  of  my  removal,  and  instead  of  being 
worn  by  the  '  King,'  it  has  clothed  one  of  his  '  boys.' 

"  But  do  you  not  recollect  another  trophy  which  that  day  gave  to  me?  I  mean  the  Pin — the 
factory  child's  Pin  ; — that  Pin  which  the  dear  little  fellow  gave  to  Ralph  Taylor  '  lo  pin  the  poor 
old  '■  King's"  coat,  which  the  Whigs  had  torn  so!'  You  cannot  have  forgotten  that  Pin,  Pounder  ! 
I  have  never  parted  with  it;  wherever  I  go,  it  is  my  companion — that  Pin  will  accompany  me  to  my 
grave. 

"The  gratitude  of  the  poor  little  factor}'  boy! — his  mdurning  over  the  cruelty  of  the  Whigs 
towards  his  "King,"  and  his  anxieiv  to  remove  the  injury  which  their  savage  brutality  had  caused  ! 
— formed  altogether  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  it  was  the  most  affecting,  incident  that  I  ever 
met  with. 

"  I  often  contrast  that  boy's  gratitude  on  that  day  with  the  behaviour  of  many  who  would  '  make 
belief  that  factory  children  have  no  knowledge — no  sensibility — no  gratitude! 

*'  There  was  another  trophy  I  then  carried  home  which  I  never  forget — the  thanks  of  the  working 
classes  of  Leeds.     1  dare  say  you  would  like  to  read  it  again — here  it  is : — 

"  '  To  Mr.  Richard  Oas:ler. 

"  '  Sill, — We,  the  operatives  of  Leeds,  beg  permission  most  respectfully  lo  return  you  our 
thanks  for  jour  unceasing  attendance  upon  us  and  our  family  interests  this  day.  VVe  feel  sorry  for 
the  interruptions  and  unpleasantness  which  you  must  have  met  wiih  ;  yet  we  feel  fully  assured  that  the 
pleasantness  and  gentlemanly  coolness  with  which  you  met  your  opponents,  tell  us  you  are  our  ap- 
proved friend,  as  seen  this  day.  We.^jpg  further  lo  stale  that  we  wish  you  still  to  aid  us  in  our 
cause,  as  we  are  fully  assured  that  we  have  much  lo  struggle  with  yet.  In  conclusion,  we  beg  you 
will  accept  of  the  most  sincere  thanks  of  the  operatives  of  Leeds;  and  when  you  feel  inclined  lo 
meet  us  at  any  time,  we  shall  hail  your  presence  with  pleasure  and  gratitude,  even  in  your  torn 
coat.     We  beg  to  subscribe  ourselves  yours,  in  the  bonds  of  humanity. 

"  '  For  the  operatives  of  Leeds,  BEN  J.  PRISTAGE.' 

"  I  have  more  lo  say  about  that  meeting.  Sadler — the  high-minded,  the  benevolent,  the  per- 
secuted Sadler,  flashes  on  my  recollection.     In  my  next  you  shall  have  my  thoughts. 

"  How  many  who  opposed  us  that  day  have  smarted  for  it  since!  Reail  the  melancholy  picture 
of  Leeds,  which  was  drawn  by  Mr.  C.  Wood  in  the  debate  on  Lord  Howick's  motion. 

"  Adieu,  my  boy,  your  'King,' 

'RICHARD  OASTLEH." 

Yes,  Sir,  had  Leeds  rejected  Macauley,  and  returned  Sadler,  many  would 

there  be  thriving  who  are  now  destitute  !     Macauley's  10,000/.  a  year  is  little 

comfort  to  those  sufferers. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — •'  Rent  Roll  "  when  I  can  find  room. — R.O. 

ERRATUM.— In  last  number,  page  96,  second  line  from  top,  for  administered  read  recom- 
mended. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To   THE  RjfiHT   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P,,  Her  Majesty's 
Prixcipal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — The  Gordian  knot  has  been  cut — the  great 
question  is  decided.  Yes ;  although  the  Conservatives  were  supposed  to  bo 
great  champions  for  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  they  have,  under  th« 
leadership  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  virtually  decided  that  Christianity  shall  no 
longer  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  laws  of  England.  He  told  them — "  I  do  hope 
that  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  cautious  how  they  pass  a  resolution  specify- 
ing what  is  or  what  is  not  conformable  with  Christianity.  This  is  a  dangeroHft 
(topic."  So,  being  thus  warned  by  their  leader  against  that  "  stumbling  block," 
those  Conservative  members  who  were  present  in  the  Ho«se  {with  very  few 
•exceptions)  deserted  their  cause  and  went  over  to  the  Infidels,  and,  with  their 
aid,  obtained  a  majority  of  126  to  58  (more  than  two't©  one)  against  a  reso- 
lution to  the  effect — 

"  That  this  House  think  it  expedient  to  demand  such  a  re-coastruction  of  the  existing  system 
«s  shall  make  it  confornaUe  to  Cbristianity,  sound  policy,  and  the  ancient  Constitution  of  this 
realm." 

This  may  appear  to  you  a  subject  of  trifling  consequence,  to  me  it  seems  big 
with  ominous  import — 4jrod  cannot  be  thus  mocked  with  impunity. 

The  worst  sign  of  these  times  is  the  silence  which  has  been  kept  on  that 
impious  vote.  It  was  passed  on  the  23rd  of  February,  and  to  this  day  the  Church 
and  the  people  have  maintained  a  portentous  silence  thereon ;  but  after  this 
public  renunciation  of  Cbristianity  by  the  State,  it  is  evident  that  the  Church 
must  renounce  her  connexion,  or  she  will  prove  that  %he  has  also  denied 
Christ. 

This  allusion  to  the  divorcement  of  Church  and  State  may  seem  strange  to 
you  and  to  many — nay,  the  members  of  the  Church  will  for  awhile  strive  to 
resist  this  conviction ;  but  as  sure  as  effect  follows  cause,  such  result  will  even- 
tually be  the  consequence  of  that  vote.  The  mind  of  England  will  soon  be  trained 
under  the  guardianship  of  some  Infidel  "Minister  of  Instruction,"  and  will  thug 
be  released  from  Christian  trammels  and  the  guardianship  of  Bishops.     Tbeu^ 
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although  for  political  purposes  a  clerical  Corporation  may  be  maintainedj  the 
Church  will  discover,  if  not  sooner,  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  that  she  can 
any  longer  keep  unity  with  the  State. 

That  impious  vote  has  forced  from  me  these  remarks ;  that  debate  claims  my 
especial  notice. 

I  must  here  refer  you  to  the  second  page  of  the  Cover  of  my  letter  of  the 
4th  ult.,  for  a  copy  of  the  Resolutions  which  Mr.  Walter  proposed  for  the 
adoption  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1843. 

They  were  five  in  number.  The  first  had  especial  reference  to  the  contents 
of  the  secret  document,  entitled,  "Measures  submitted  by  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners to  His  Majesty's  Ministers" — the  second,  third,  and  fourth  referred  to 
the  effect  which  has  been  produced  on  society  by  the  New  Poor  Law — the  fifth 
was  the  resolution  above  quoted,  simply  intended  to  bind  the  House  to  make 
the  New  Poor  Law  "  conformable  to  Christianity,  sound  policy,  and  the  ancient 
Constitution  of  this  realm." 

During  the  debate  Mr.  Walter,  being  assured  by  you  that  those  recom- 
mendations had  been  rejected  by  Earl  Grey's  Cabinet,  unthdrew  the  four  first 
resolutions,  and  divided  the  House  on  the  last,  leaving  the  question  solely  as  ta 
"  comformity  with  Christianity,  sound  policy,  and  the  ancient  Constitution."  I 
have  already  stated  the  much-to-be-deplored  result  on  the  division — 126  to  58} 

Now  let  us  see  how  you  managed  this  affair,  remembering  that  on  the 
7th  of  February,  when  Mr.  Walter  asked  if  you  had  any  objection  to  lay 
a  copy  of  that  document  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  you  said, 
"1  have  Q,  faint  recollection  that  a  document  such  as  that  referred  to  had  been 
sent  as  a  confidential  communication  to  Earl  Grey's  Government."  Leaving  it 
to  be  inferred  that,  serious  as  were  the  contents  of  that  document,  you  had  nearly 
forgotten  all  about  it.  Such  forgetfulness,  if  real,  is  a  great  misfortune  to  a  man 
at  the  head  of  your  department — if  feigned,  your  honesty  is  impeached. 

It  would  seem  that  between  the  7th  and  23rd  of  February  you  had  refreshed 
your  memory,  and  were  enabled  to  give  a  very  particular  account  of  the  whole 
affair,  and,  moreover,  remembered  perfectly  well  that  the  Ministry  of  whom  you 
and  Lord  Brougham  were  members  had  rejected,  thrown  aside  as  evil,  (for 
that,  in  the  absence  of  any  explanation,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word,)  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners,  and  had  founded  the  New  Poor  Law  on  prin- 
ciples at  variance  with  the  views  of  the  authors  of  those  recommendations.  I 
would  not  misrepresent  an  opponent — I  leave  it  to  others  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions.  If  I  am  correct,  to  me  it  will  be  evident  that  you  are  a  very  dis- 
honest Minister  of  State.  You  are  thus  reported  on  that  occasion  : — 
• 
"  I  will  tell  the  honourable  gentleman  and  the  House,  without  resbrve, what  I  believe  lobe 
the  circumstances  connected  with  that  document." — "  It  was  a  confidential  communication,  and  a 
most  confidential  one." — "I  am  told  that  of  this  document  there  were  printed  not  more  than 
twenty  copies.  There  were,  I  think,  fourteen  members  of  Lord  Ghey's  Government  to  be  sup- 
plied with  copies,  and  I  believe  a  small  number  beyond  that  actual  number  were  printed." — "  Of 
those  copies,  one,  I  am  led  to  believe,  was  communicated  in  the  strictest  confidence  to  a  gentleman 
not  now  living,  but  who  was  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  honourable  member  for  Nottingham. 
It  was  communicated  to  him  in  the  strictest  confidence  at  the  time,  and  from  that  time  to  this  it  has 
■lumbered." — "I  will  distinctly  state  that  those  heads  [of  that  document]  were  submitted  Id  detaid 
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to  the  consideration  ofLoRD  Grey's  Government,  and  that  so  far  from  their  having  been  made 
the  groundwork  of  the  measure,  [the  New  Poor  Law,]  which  they,  on  their  own  responsibility, 
introduced,  the  specific  proposition  to  which  the  honourable  member  has  referred,  and  some  ana- 
logous propositions — one  of  which  went  still  farther,  namely,  that  on  a  given  day  all  out-door  relief 
in  England  should  cease — were  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  of  Earl  Grey^^  and  one  and  all  were 
REJECTED  BY  THAT  CABINET;  and  the  measure  was  not  only  not  introduced  on  those  prinripl^^, 
but  on  a  fall  consideration  those  principles  were  rejected" — "  They  were   deliberateiIy 

REJECTED,    AND    THE    MEASURE    WAS    FODNDEO   DPON   OTHERS." 

Now,  Sir,  I  ask  you  seriously,  is  it  possible  that  any  person  listening  to  your 
solemn  declarations,  made,  as  you  assert,  "  without  reserve,"  remembering  that 
you  were  a  member  of  "  the  Cabinet  of  iEarl  Grey,"  and  that  you  were  then 
speaking  to  the  House  of  Commons,  a  sworn  Minister  of  the  Queen — I  solemnly 
ask  you,  could  any  one  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  this,  that  those 
measures,  so  recommended  by  the  Commissioners,  were  entirely  repudiated  by 
the  Whig  Cabinet — cast  off,  indeed,  because  of  their  "  most  diabolical"  tendency  ? 
That  such  was  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  one  Conservative  member,  I 
shall  shortly  prove — I  have  it  under  his  own  hand. 

I  must  leave  it  to  your  own  imagination  to  depict  the  enormity  of  your  crime. 

Whilst  you,  a  sworn  Minister  of  the  Crown,  were  thus  addressing  the  House 
of  Commons,  you  knew  that  those  measures  were  approved  by  Lord  Grey's 
Government,  and  that  they  were  only  postponed  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity, 
viz.  when  the  mind  of  the  people  of  England  should  be  made  ready  to  receive  them! 
Do  I  mistake  ? — do  I  charge  you  wrongfully  ?  Let  Lord  Brougham  answer. 
You  were  his  colleague,  and  were  as  cognizant  as  his  Lordship  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  Grey  Cabinet.  He  was  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  that  time.  To  him  was  com- 
mitted the  care  of  the  New  Poor  Law  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  second 
reading  of  that  Bill,  (July  31,  1834,)  his  Lordship,  referring  to  these  recom- 
mendations, said, — 

"  My  Lords,  we  have  picked  our  way  slowly  and  carefully  through  facts  and  documents — we 
have  rejected  somewhere  about  one-half  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made,  a  portion  of  that 
half  being  precisely  the  most  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  from  whom  they  proceeded  : 
we  thought  that,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  was  better  to  postpone  them,  at  all  events  for  the 
present ;  but  I  beg  leave  distinctly  to  state,  that  hereafter,  when  time  shall  have  been  allowed 
for  inquiry  and  consideration,  and  when  this  measure  shall  have  paved  the  way  vok  the 
RECEPTION  OF  ULTERIOR  PROJECTS,  they  wHl,  should  experience  warrant  their  adoption^  re- 
ceive my  assent." 

Sir,  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter — Lord  Brougham's  words 
are  unequivocal ;  no  Old  Bailey  special  pleading  can  twist  them  from  their 
meaning.  They  were  not  intended  to  be  concealed — they  were  spoken  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  the  King's  Conscience  Keeper.  They  were  not  delivered  iu 
the  fervour  of  debate — they  form  a  part  of  that  solemn,  premeditated  address, 
by  which  the  Chancellor  hoped  to  persuade  the  Lords  and  the  nation  that  the 
New  Poor  Law  was  necessary.  They  were  afterwards  printed  under  Lord 
Brougham's  inspection ;  and  having  been  corrected  by  his  own  hand,  they  were 
published  by  thousands,  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  were  gratuitously 
forwarded,  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  One 
ijopy  was  thus  sent  to  me  at  Fixby  Hall.     If  yoic  have  not  been  guilty  of  decep« 
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tion  and  fraud  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Brougham,  when  Chancellor, 
uttered  and  printed  and  published  that  which  was  false.     Talk  about  the  want 

of  moral  principle  among  the  poor no, 1  must  refrain the  "  climax" 

has  returned. 1  will  be  silent,  that  you  may  ponder. 

Lord  Brougham  declares  his  approval  of  the  measures,  with  a  prudential 
determination  to  prepare — *'  to  pave  the  way  for  their  reception"  ;  but  he  did 
not  say  by  what  means  those  "  ulterior  projects"  should  be  made  palatable  to 
the  minds  of  the  people.  You  have,  however,  very  unwittingly  supplied  that 
deficiency ;  so  that  now  we  have  the  history  complete. 

That  those  documents  contained  arguments  and  recommendations  against  any 
law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Lord  Brougham  would  have  eulogized  their  authors  in  the  most  lavish 
t(Mms,  styling  them  "  highly  gifted,  illustrious  persons,"  if  he  himself  had  not 
agreed  with  them — nay,  his  Lordship  distinctly  asserted,  *'  With  them  I  cheer- 
fully expose  myself  to  the  charge  of  being  a  speculator,  and  a  visionary,  and  a 
theorist." 

That  the  Government  of  Earl  Grey  entertained  the  same  opinions  cannot 
be  disputed,  else  that  noble  lord  would  have  expressed  his  dissent  Avhen  the 
Lord  Chancellor  expressed  his  disapproval  of  any  permanent  fund  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor — of  any  right  on  their  part  to  claim  relief.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  object  and  intention  of  Earl  Grey's  Government  was  eventually  to. 
remove  every  poor  law  from  the  statute  book.     Their  Lord  Chancellor  said — 

"  Every  permanent  fund  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  from  whomsoever  proceedings 
and  by  ^^homsoever  administered,  must  needs  multiply  the  evils  it  is  destined  to  remedy.  This 
right  to  share  in  a  fixed  fund  is  the  grand  mischief  of  the  poor  laws." 

Fashionable  as  it  may  now  be  to  laud  the  principles  of  the  43rd  of  Eliza- 
beth, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Government  of  Earl  Grey  intended  to 
establish  a  very  different  code ;  and  so  far  from  hiding  their  hatred  for  that 
measure,  their  Lord  Chancellor  denounced  it  as  most  absurd,  mischievous,  and 
wicked — nay,  he  positively  asserted  that  it  was  "  a  law  contrary  to  the  dispen- 
sation of  Providence  and  to  the  order  of  nature."  How  different  this  from  the 
present  boast  of  the  Conservatives,  that  the  principles  of  the  New  Poor  Law 
and  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  are  the  same  !  Surely  the  Whigs  could  not  be  igno- 
rant of  the  principles  of  their  own  measure  ! 

It  is  quite  clear  that,  as  Earl  Fitzwilliam  (who  no  doubt  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Grey  Government)  has  honestly  expressed  it — "  The  New  Poor 
Law  is  a  step  to  no  poor  law  at  all."  His  lordship  distinctly  asserts  that  thai 
was  the  reason  why  he  gave  the  New  Poor  Law  his  support. 

Had  the  Government  of  Earl  Grey,  as  you  persuaded  the  House  of  Commons 
to  believe,  really  thrown  aside  as  evil  those  secret  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners, would  not  Lord  Althorp,  when  the  late  Mr.Cobbett,  M.P.  for 
Oldham,  moved  for  "  the  printed  instructions  which  were  given  to  the  barrister 
who  drew  the  New  Poor  Law  Bill,  and  which  instructions  told  the  barrister  that 
one  thing  desirable  to  be  accomplished  was  to  bring  the  people  of  England  to 
live  on  a  coarser  sort  of  food,  which  instructions  Mr.  Cobbett  had  seen,"  and 
which  were  in  exact  conformity  with  those  confidential  recommendations  whieb 
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vou  solemnly  declare  were  rejected — would  not  Lord  Althorp,  I  ask,  when 
thus  pressed  by  Mr.  Cobbett  for  the  production  of  those  instructions,  would  he 
not,  on  the  assumption  that  they  had  been  rejected,  have  gladly  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  the  House  on  that  most  important  point  ?  He 
would  not  have  left  it  to  you,  at  this  late  period,  to  remove  from  the  Grey 
Government  the  odium  which  has  necessarily  attached  to  it  ever  since  Mr. 
Cobbett's  exposure.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  too 
happy  if  he  could  with  truth  have  stated  that  those  recommendations  were 
rejected.     His  conscience  was  more  susceptible  than  yours. 

The  country  is  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Walter  for  having,  at  last, 
brought  this  secret  document  to  light.  Had  he  withheld  it,  lie  would  have  laid 
himself  under  the  charge  of  concealing  the  knowledge  of  a  secret  plot  against 
the  lives  of  millions.     Whoever  else  was  pledged  to  secresy,  fie  was  not. 

I  do  rejoice  that  he  extorted  from  you  the  confession  that  one  copy  of  that 
document  was  given,  although  most  confidentially,  to  the  late  Mr.  Barnes,  the 
able  Editor  of  the  Times.  How  the  other  five  supernumerary  copies  were 
disposed  of  you  did  not  say.  I  may  as  well  supply  the  information  : — they  were, 
and  you  well  know  it — they  were  given  to  gentlemen  connected  with  the  press — 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  Sec.  &c.  —  with  the  hope  that  they 
would  "  write  up  to  those  principles,"  and  gradually  prepare  the  public  mind 
for  the  developement  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  thus  "  pave  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  those  ulterior  projects"  which  were  alluded  to  with  so  much  satis- 
faction by  Lord  Brougham.  Such  was,  you  know,  the  use  which  was  made  of 
those  spare  copies.  With  that  knowledge  you  have,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
asserted  that  those  recommendations  were  rejected,  forgetting,  at  the  moment, 
that  Lord  Brougham  had  told  us  the  truth. 

The  Editors  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  other  "  Liberal "  publications 
have  not  been  backward  in  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  Grey  Cabinet — they 
have  faithfully  striven  to  undermine  the  strongest  and  best  feelings  of  the  people ; 
— but  all  in  vain.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Barnes^  although  prohibited  from 
divulging  the  secret,  was  enabled  to  write  more  clearly  and  boldly  against  the 
New  Poor  Law  when  he  had  possession  of  the  document  which  divulged  the 
wicked,  the  murderous  intention  of  the  projectors  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  That 
"  copy"  enabled  him  to  write  with  certainty  where  otherwise  he  would  have 
groped  in  the  dark.  The  fact  that  he  was  really  made  the  confidante  of  the 
Grey  Government,  imparts  immense  additional  weight  to  all  his  writings  on  the 
New  Poor  Law.     I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  letting  me  into  that  secret. 

It  was  providential  that  that  gentleman  was  presented  with  a  copy,  although 
in  the  strictest  confidence.  That  fact  accounts  for  the  force  and  ability,  the  zeal 
and  ardour,  with  which  he  always  opposed  that  accursed  law. 
He  was,  however,  pledged  to  secresy — not  so  Mr.  Walter. 
How  disappointed  the  Whig  Government  must  have  been,  when  they  found 
that  where  they  had  hoped  for  the  most  powerful  ally  they  had  found  the  most 
efiicient  and  influential  opponent ! 

Thus  did  it  please  God  to  confound  the  wicked  designs  of  the  poor-flattering 
— the  poor-oppressing  Whigs ! 
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If  other  arguments  were  necessary  to  prove  the  dishonesty  of  your  statement 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  are  at  hand.  Had  your  account  been  correct,  it 
is  certain  that  the  authors  of  those  "  most  diabolical"  recommendations  would 
have  been  condemned  and  disgraced  instead  of  being  eulogized,  patronized, 
and  promoted.  Had  the  fact  been  as  you  asserted,  in  place  of  printing  the  docu- 
ment and  distributing  it  amongst  the  Editors  of  the  "Liberal"  press,  Earl 
Grey's  Cabinet  would  have  consigned  the  manuscript  to  the  flames. 

Every  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  proves  that  Lord  Brougham  was 
correct,  and  consequently,  that  you  were  guilty  of  withholding,  nay,  of  perverting 
the  truth  in  the  House  of  Commons  ! 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  success  crowned  your  efforts — that  you  suc- 
ceeded in  deceiving  the  Conservative  members,  and  thus  obtained  a  vote  against 
the  Constitution  and  Christianity  ! 

One  of  your  dupes  and  supporters  on  that  occasion  gave  me  the  following 
reasons  for  his  vote : — 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  I  voted  against  Mr.  Walter's  motion,  although  I  think  the  document 
upon  which  it  was  framed  was  of  a  most  diabolical  character.  Prom  what  quarter  it  may  have 
actually  emanated  does  not  appear;  and  after  the  repudiation  which  Sir  James  Graham  made 
as  to  its  having  had  any  influence  with  the  Government,  I  did  not  think  that  we  were 

JUSTIFIED  IN  VOTING  FOR  A  MOTION  WHICH  IMPLIED  THAT  THIS  DOCUMENT  WAS  THE  FOUNDATION 
OF    THE    PHES«NT    PoOR    LaW." 

It  is  quite  clear,  had  you  told  the  truth,  as  Lord  Brougham  did,  that 
gentleman  would  have  voted  for  the  five  Resolutions  of  Mr.  Walter;  you 
therefore  obtained  his  vote  by  fraud  and  deception.  An  end  was  to  be  gained — a 
majority  apparently  in  favour  of  the  New  Poor  Law ;  and  you  scrupled  not  to 
descend  to  the  subterfuge  of  gross  misrepresentation  in  order  to  secure  that 
majority  !  By  that  act  you  have  verified  a  statement  made  to  me  the  other  day. 
"Oastler,''  said  a  friend  of  mine,  "  you  are  greatly  deceived  if  you  think  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  wants  to  get  rid  of  Sir  James  Graham.  It  is  true  they  are 
not  very  good  friends  at  heart,  but  Sir  James  is  the  most  useful  man  in  the 
Ministry —  the  last  man  whom  Sir  Robert  would  wish  to  lose.  He  is 
ready  for  every  dirty  job — he  can  face  anything  in  the  House — he  can  eat  his 
words  and  change  his  opinions  just  as  it  appears  to  him  that  circumstances 
require.  He  can,  without  ablush,  do  all  these  little,  shabby,  dirty  trick«  which 
are  necessary  from  the  peculiar  position  and  character  of  the  Ministry,  but  which 
Peel  himself  would  not  choose  to  undertake."  Verily,  Sir,  there  is  much  truth 
in  my  Conservative  friend's  remark. 

One  result  is  plain  from  the  debate  and  vote  on  Mr.  Walter's  Resolutions. 
It  is  now  demonstrated  that  the  Conservative  Government  are  as  fully  bent  on 
carrying  out  the  New  Poor  Law  as  were  the  Whig  Cabinet — this  is  the  only 
difference — the  Whig  Government  openly  avowed  and  boldly  declared  their 
attachment  to  its  principles,  and  their  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  the  43rd  of 
Elizabeth.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  their  determination,  when  the  public 
mind  was  prepared  for  them,  to  carry  out  those  "  ulterior  projects"  which  were 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners.  Whilst  the  Conservative  Government  pre- 
tend that   they  are   attached  to  the  principles  of  the  43id  of  Elizabeth,  and 
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"  repudiate  the  reconimcndations  as  of  a  most  diabolical  character."  In  plain 
English,  the  Whigs  are  the  honest  supporters  of  a  law  which  they  believe  to  be 
good — the  Conservatives,  in  Satan's  most  approved  method,  dishonestly  prop  up 
a  system,  the  foundation  of  which  they  declare  to  be  "  most  diabolical"  ! 

Two  years  ago  I  could  not  have  believed  that  the  Whigs  would  be  out' 
whigged  by  Conservatives. 

The  damage  which  this  dishonest  act  of  yours  will  produce  to  the  Conser- 
vative cause  is  not  to  be  estimated.  Although  country  gentlemen  are  dazzled 
while  in  London  by  the  splendour  of  the  court,  and  mesmerized  by  the  smiles 
of  the  Ministers,  the  times  of  reflection  will  arrive,  and  the  bitter  remorse  of 
those  seasons  will  exasperate  them  against  the  men  who  have  thus  beguiled  them 
from  the  path  of  Truth  and  of  the  Constitution.  The  eflFect  on  the  Conservative 
strength  in  the  country  will  be  demonstrated  when  the  votes  are  again  wanted. 
But  none  can  estimate  the  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  people  which  such 
conduct  as  yours  will  produce.  Prevarication,  approaching  to  falsehood,  has 
hitherto  been  tolerated  only  in  a  horse-dealer — now,  for  example  is  contagious, 
falsehood  will  be  expected  in  the  highest  quarters. 

But  the  worst  of  all  is  the  solemn  renunciation  of  Christianity  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  Be  as  wily  as  you  please,  that  vote,  though  less  bold,  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  of  the  Infidel  French  Convention — "  There  is  no  God  !" 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  sorrow  and  surprise  with  which  I  read  "  William 
Beckett"  in  that  majority. 

Of  him  I  had  hoped  better  things  ! 

A  word  or  two  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  on  that  occasion.  The  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  entered  into  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  New  Poor  Law  is  not 
at  variance  with  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth.  He  confounded  the  31st  of  Elizabeth, 
the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  9th  of  George  the  First,  so  comjjlctely,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  gather  his  argument  upon  the  two  laws  between  which  he  professed 
to  institute  a  comparison.  The  whole  resulted,  however,  in  an  attempt  to  per- 
suade the  House  that  the  New  Poor  Law  is  more  humane  than  the  43rd  of 
Elizabeth  I — that  the  hardships  of  the  poor  were  greater  under  the  former  than 
they  are  under  the  latter  !  What  irrational  beings  the  poor  of  England 
must  be. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  seldom  speaks  without  giving  some  useful  information — so 
in  this  case.     He  said — 

"  When  fourteen  or  fifteen  members  of  tbe  Government  are  met  to  deliberate,  and  a  paper  of 
considerable  length  is  offered  to  their  consideration,  it  is  usual  to  have  it  printed ;  but  such  papers 
are  considered  as  private  and  confidential  in  their  nature  as  if  they  were  in  manuscript,  and  con- 
fided solely  to  members  of  the  Government." 

Now,  Sir,  in  this  case,  on  your  own  showing,  six  copies  were  given  to  other 
persons — one  to  a  most  influential  member  of  the  press  !  You  know  that  they 
wore  all  distributed  to  those  who  were  considered  most  likely  to  train  the  public 
mind  for  their  reception  ;  and  knowing  this,  you  led  your  followers  to  believe 
that  those  measures  of  "  a  most  diabolical  character  had  been  repudiated  by  the 
then  Government !"  On  the  strength  of  that  misrepresentation  you  obtained  a 
majority  against  Mr.  Walter's  Resolution. 
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It  cannot  be  right  thus  to  deceive  the  representatives  of  the  people  ;— it  is 
wicked  by  such  nieaus  to  perpetuate  a  "  most  diabolical  measure." 

But  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  on  that  debate  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
first  instance,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  a  Prime  Minister  in  England  giving  tlie 
watchword — Beware  of  Christianity  ! — "  I  do  hope  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  be  cautious  how  they  pass  a  resolution  specifying  what  is  and  what  is 
not  conformable  with  Christianity.     This  is  a  dangerous  topic  !" 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — In  my  next  letter  I  intend  to  call  your  most  serious  attention  to  a 
Commission  which  was  issued  by  Charles  the  first  (1630)  for  the  better  ad- 
ministration of  the  Laws  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor.  The  contrast  therein 
exhibited,  when  compared  with  the  Commission  of  the  present  day  for  the  same 
avowed  purpose,  will,  I  think,  do  little  to  exalt  modern  Philosophy  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Christians. 

My  "  Rent-Roll  "  thus  proceeds  :— 

1842. 

July  3. — My  faithful  friend  Inman,  (late  of  Huddersfield,)  replenished  my 
stock  of  tobacco. 

—  Mrs.  Weddon,  London,  gave  me  a  dish  of  vegetable  cream. 
6. — Mr.  Eckles,  near  Southampton,  brought  me  a  bottle  of  wine. 

—  Mr.  Whitehead,  Leeds,  and  Mr.  Davies,  Wellington,  gave  me  2*.  Qd. 

each  ;  and  Mr.  Speed,  Leeds,  forced  me  to  take  1*.  from  him.    It 
is  curious  enough,  but  it  is  true,  tbese  three  gentlemen  were  dele- 
gates from  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League. 
8.— Avery  dear  friend,  who  often  visits  me,  brought  me  a  rare  fine  rump- 
steak. 
9. — A  lady,  Leeds,  sent  me  20/. 

10. — My  rump-steak  friend  brought  me  a  beautiful  bouquet. 

H. — Mr.  Chappelow,  London,  did  the  same. 

12. — Mr.  Parkinson,  London,  brought  me  a  fine  craw-fish — the  first  I  have 
tasted. 

13. — A  Birmingham  friend  gave  me  a  nice  sweet-cake. 

14. — My  kind  friend  Ferrand,  M.P.  sent  me  some  excellent  salmon. 

—  Mr.  Eckles,  Southampton,  sent  me  a  large  hamper  of  cherries,  goose- 

berries, peas,  and  potatoes,  all  his  own  growth. 

—  My  dear  young  friend,  Master  Bennock,  presented  me  with  a  beautiful 

silver  seal  and  stamp-wetter.     What  a  lovely  boy  that  is  ! 
15. — Dr.  Sleigh,  London,  brought  me  some  cherries. 

—  Mr.  Bennock,  London,  gave  me  a  bottle  of  cordial. 
18. — Mr.  Lees,  Leeds,  brought  me  a  plate  of  raspberries. 
19. — A  constant  friend,  London,  sent  me  a  bottle  of  cordial. 

Are  not  my  friends  very  kind. — R.O. 


V.  Torras,  Printer,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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Being  Letters  to 

THE  RIGHT   HON.    SIR   JAMES   GRAHAM,    BART.,  M.P., 

H<r  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  Stale  for  ike  Home  Deparlmeni  ; 

FROM 

RICHARD     OASTLER, 

His  Victim  in  the  Qween's  Prison, 
WITH  OCCASIOVAI-  COMMUXICATIONS  FROM  FRIENDS. 

**The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage." — "Property  has  its  duties,  as  weJI  as  it«  rights." 

"•  The  Husbandman  that  laboureth.  must  be  first  partaker  of  the  fruits." 

'*  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people.  He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  breai 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  RiRHT   IIox.   SiR  James   Guaham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty'* 
Prjncipai.  Secretary  op  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — I  hope  you  have  heen  induced  seriotisiy  to  reflect  on 
the  contents  of  ray  last  letter,  and  on  arguments  so  strictly  supported  by  fact?. 
I  hope  that  conviction  has  euteredyour  mind,  and  satisfied  you  thatyotir  present 
course  is  erroneoas. 

If  such  should  happily  be  the  case,  well — well  will  it  be  for  you  and  for 
our  country.  If,  however,  your  mind  is  closed  against  conviction,  I  entreat 
you  to  remember,  that  although,  at  present,  your  elevation  and  greatness  may 
screen  you,  they  increase  your  responsibility,  and,  if  you  escape  retribution,  the 
faithful  historian,  in  recording  your  actions,  will  transmit  your  name  to  post**  • 
rity,  a  beacon  to  all  ages — he  will  warn  the  future  statesman  to  shun  your  ini- 
<|uitous  policy.  The  conspiracy  to  starve  the  people  whom  you  were  appointed  to 
govern  can  never  be  forgotten. 

For  a  season,  however,  I  will  strive  to  obliterate  the  recollection  of  these 
doings  ; — for  awhile  I  will  indulge  myself  in  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of 
a  public  document  with  which  T  have  been  favoured  by  a  kind  friend. 

After  having  been  chilled  by  the  heartlessness  of  our  modern  Philosophers, 
it  IS  indeed  refresbing  to  meet  with  a  record  of  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  states- 
men, to  which  I  am  now  about  to  call  your  attention. 

In  these  days  we  hear  a  Prime  Minister  boasting  of  his  determinatioji  "to 
walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution,"  whilst  almost  every  measure  which  ho 
proposes  wars  against  the  vitality  of  our  institutions,  by  undermining  the  foun- 
dations on  which  they  rest. 

We  see  that  he  is  constantly  seeking,  out  of  the  Constitution,  to  remedy  those 
disruptions  which  foreign  elements  have  caused.  It  seems  that  he  believes  the 
Constitution  is  a  phantom,  existing  only  in  the  prejudices  of  ignorant  and  deluded 
bigots — that  the  word  is  a  mere  clap-trap,  which  he  uses  to  secure  the  alliance 
of  those  who  beguile  themselves  in  the  belief  of  its  excellence. 

Not  so  with  the  statesmen  who  understood  the  strength  and  sanctity  of  Con- 
stitutional principles — who  built  their  laws  on  that  secure  foundation,  and  thert;ia 
recognized  and  established  the  rights  and  duties  of  all. 
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T  am  glad  that  my  respected  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Raw,  has,  at  this  juncture, 
furnished  me  with  this  pleasing  and  important  document,  because  I  believe  the 
perusal  of  it  will  convince  many  of  the  best-intentioned  supporters  of  the  present 
Government  that  the  measures  which  they  arc  required  to  support  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  those  on  which  our  institutions  are  based  ;  and  consequently,  seeing 
that  Ihcy  are  not  revolutionists,  they  must  insist  on  a  change  of  measures,  or 
entirely  withdraw  their  support  from  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

They  will  rejoice  to  learn  by  a  public  document  that,  for  the  removal  of  our 
national  grievances,  there  is  no  need  to  wander  out  of  the  Constitution  for  remedies. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  document  has  reached  me  at  this  time,  because  it 
will  enable  me  to  prove  to  hundreds  of  thousands  why  I  have  so  strenuously 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  warned  them  so  constantly  and 
80  energetically  to  resist  the  encroachments  which  have  been  suggested  by  a  new- 
fangled theory  of  false  philosophy. 

I  am  not  without  hope,  when  the  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  Constitu- 
tional and  the  philosophic  cure  for  the  same  disorders,  many,  very  many,  in  Par- 
liament and  the  country,  will  be  convinced  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the 
latter,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  the  former.  That  hope  enlivens  me  in  my 
undertaking — it  imparts  a  satisfaction  while  I  pen  this  letter,  which  makes  me 
smile  at  the  injustice  of  which  the  new  theory  has  made  me  the  victim. 

These  remarks  shall  introduce  to  your  notice  a  little  book,  "Imprinted  at 
London  by  Robert  Barker,  Printer  to  the  King's  most  Excellent  Maiestie:  And 
by  the  Assignees  of  John  Bill,  1630."     The  document  I  refer  to  is  entitled — 

"  Orders  and  Directions,  together  with  a  Commission  for  the  better  Adminstralion  of  lustice, 
•ndmore  perfect  InformatioD  of  His  M  Ai  est  ie[Ch  ales  the  First]  ;  How,  and  by  whom  the  Law  est 
nnd  Staluios  tending  to  the  reliefeof  ihe  Poore,  the  well  ordering  and  training  vpof  youtli  in  Trades, 
and  the  reformation  of  Disorders  and  disordered  Persons,  are  executed  throughout  the  Kingdome  : 
which  His  Royall  Maiestie  hath  commanded  to  be  Published  and  Inquired  of,  by  the  Bod^  of 
Hi*  Priuie  Councell,  whom  He  hath  made  principall  Commissioners  for  this  purpose." 

It  seems,  then,  that  in  those  days  the  Poor  Laws  were  considered  as  matters 
of  very  grave  importance,  and  that  great  care  and  circumspection  were  required 
in  their  "  administration."  Those  laws  were  not  sought  to  be  changed — no 
attempt  was  made  to  invade  the  rights  of  the  poor — no  "  secret  document"  was 
printed,  purporting  to  reduce  them  to  "a  coarser  sort  of  food":  their  ''better 
administration"  was  what  the  King  required. 

An  examination  of  this  little  book  will  show  what  Charles  the  First 
thought  on  this  subject,  and  how  he  proposed  to  remedy  the  grievance  of  which 
he  complained.     That  King  shall  speak  for  himself: — 

"A  Commission  to  the  Lords,  and  others  of  the  Priuie  Councell,  for  putting  in  execution  of  (h« 
Lawes  and  Statutes  for  reliefe  of  the  poore,  punishment  of  Rogues,  and  imployment  of  gifts  to 
charitable  vses,  &c. 

"  Charles  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  England,  Scotland,  Prance,  &  Ireland,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  &c.  To  the  most  Reuerend  Father  in  God,  Our  right  iruslie  and  welbeloued  Counsellor, 
Gborob  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  and  Metropolitane  of  all  England.  And  to 
Our  right  trustie  and  welbeloued  Counsellor  Thomas  Lord  Coventrie,  Lord  Keeper  of  Our  great 
Seale  of  England.  And  also  to  the  right  Reuerend  Father  in  God,  Our  right  trustie  and  welbeloued 
Counsellor,SAMVELLord  Archbishop  ofYorke.Primate  and  Metropolitane  of  England.  And  likewise 
to  Our  right  trustie  and  welbeloued  Counsellor  Richard  Lord  WesTon,  Our  high  Treasurer  of 
England.  And  also  to  Our  right  trustie  and  right  welbeloued  Cousins  and  Counsellors,  Edward, 
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Viscount  Conway,  Lord  President  of  OiirPriuy  Couocell.  Henry  Earl  of  Manchester, keeper  of 
Oar  Priuy  Sealc.  Robert  Ear]  of  Lindsey,  Lord  Great  Chamberlaine  of  England.  Thomas 
Earle  of  Arundel  and  Surrey.  Earle  Marshal  of  England.  Philip  Earle  of  Pembroke  and 
Mountgomery  Lord  Chambotlaine  of  Our  Housliold.  Theophilvs  Earle  of  Suffolke,  Lord  War- 
den ©four  Cinque-Ports.  Edward  Earle  of  Dorset,  Lord  Chamberlaine  to  our  dearest  Consort 
the  Queen.  William  Earle  of  Salisbury.  William  Earle  of  Exestcr.  Iohn  Ernie  of  Bridge- 
water.  Iames  Earle  of  Carlile.  Henry  Eatle  of  Holland.  William  Earle  of  Banbury. 
Hbnry  Earle  of  Danby.  William  Earle  of  Morton.  Thomas  Earle  of  Kelly.  Edward  Vis- 
count Wimbledon.  Dvdley  Viscount  Dorchester  one  of  Our  principall  Secretaries  of  State. 
Thomas  Viscount  Weniworih,  Lord  President  of  Our  Counceil  in  the  North  parts.  Oliver  Vis- 
count Grandi<:on.  Henry  Viscount  Falkeland.  And  likewise  to  the  Reuerend  Father  in  God  Our 
right  trustie  and  welbeloued  Counsellours,  William  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  Richard  Lord 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  And  also  to  Our  right  trustie  and  welbeloued  Counsellors,  Edward  Lord 
Newburgh,  Chancellour  of  our  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Sir  Thomas  Edmvnds,  Knight,  Treasurer 
of  Our  Houshold.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Knight,  Comptroller  of  OurHuushold.  Sir  Thomas  Iefi- 
Mvs,  Knight,  Vice-Cliamberlaine  of  Our  Houshold.  Sir  Robert  Navnton,  Knight,  Master  of 
Our  Court  of  Wards  and  Liueries.  Sir  John  Coke,  Knight,  one  other  of  Our  principall  Secre- 
taries of  Slate.  Sir  Francis  Cottington,  Baronet,  Chancellor  of  Our  Exchequer.  Sir  Ivlits 
C£Sar,  Knight,  Master  of  the  Rolles.     And  Sir  William  Alexander,  Knight,  greeting." 

What  a  contrast ! — what  a  goodly  list  of  high  and  trustworthy  persons  of 
whom  to  form  a  Commission  "  for  putting  in  execution  of  the  Lawes  and  Statutes 
for  reliefe  of  the  poore !"  How  unlike  that  which  Philosophy  has  selected  in 
these  modern  days — three  insignificant  hirelings,  of  whose  parentage,  birth, 
and  education  no  one  knows  anything!  Mark  also  how  different  their  vocation. 
King  Charles  proceeds : — 

"Whereas  diners  good  Lawes  and  Statutes,  most  necessary  for  these  times,  haue,  during  the 
happie  Reigne  of  Queene  Elizabeth,  and  of  Our  late  Father  of  blessed  memorie,  and  since  our 
comraing  to  the  Crowne  of  England,  been  with  great  wisedome.  pietie,  and  polieie,  made  and  en- 
acted in  Parliament,  as  well  for  the  charitable  reliefe  of  aged  and  impotent  poore  people,  not  able 
by  their  labours  to  get  their  liuings  and  for  the  training  vp  of  Youth  in  honest  and  profitable 
Trades  and  Mysteries,  by  putting  ihem  forth  to  be  Apprentices,  as  also  for  the  setting  to  work* 
of  idle  persons,  who  being  of  abilitie  to  worke,  in  some  kinde  or  other,  doe,  neuerthelesse,  refuse  to 
labour,  and  either  wander  vp  and  downe  the  Citie  and  Countrey  begging,  or,  which  is  worse,  maia- 
taine  themseluea  by  filching  and  stealing;  And  for  the  punishment  of  sundry  Rogues  and  Vaga- 
bonds, and  setting  of  them  to  wuike:  And  for  the  suppressing  of  that  odious  and  loathsome  sinne 
of  Orunkennesse ;  and  the  repressing  of  idlenesse,  the  roote  of  so  many  euils :  The  due  execution 
of  which,  and  the  like  lawes  and  Statutes,  would  preuent  and  cut  off  many  offences  and  crimes  of 
high  nature." 

How  differently  does  that  King  describe  these  laws — "  good,  wise,  pions,  and 
politic" ;  whereas  our  modern  Solons  heap  upon  them  every  opprobious  epithet ! 
He  thought  they  were  calculated  to  prevent  many  offences  and  crimes  of  higK 
nature — now  they  are  denounced  as  the  fruitful  sources  of  every  crime  !  Hear 
Charles  the  First  again: — 

"  And  whereas  we  are  informed  that  the  defect  of  the  execution  of  the  said  good  and  poKtique 
Lawes  and  Constitutions  in  thai  behalfe  made,  proceedeth  espiciaily  from  the  neglect  of  duetie  in 
some  of  Our  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  other  Officers,  Magistrates,  and  Alinisiers  of  the  Peace, 
within  the  seuerall  Counties,  Cities  and  townes  Corporate  of  this  our  Reahiie  of  England,  and  Do- 
minion of  Wales,  to  wlioni  the  care  and  trust  of  seeing  the  said  Lawes  to  be  put  in  execution,  is  by 
the  sayd  Lawes  principally  remitted,  which  remisseness  &  neglect  of  duty  doth  grow  and  arise 
from  this,  That  by  the  most  of  the  sayd  Lawes,  there  are  little  or  no  Penalties  or  Forfeitures  at 
all  inflicted  vpon  the  said  lustices  of  Peace,  Magistrates,  Officers,  and  Ministers  for  not  perform- 
ing their  duties  in  that  behalfe,  or  if  any  be,  yet  paitly  by  reason  of  the  smallnesse  thereof,  and 
partly  by  reason  of  their  power  and  authoritie  id  their  seuerall  places,  whereby  they  hold  others 
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vnder  them  in  awe,  there  are  few  or  no  Complaints  or  Inrormations  made  of  the  neglects  and  waat 
of  due  eserution  of  the  Offices  of  the  said  lustices  and  other  Ministers;  and  although  (he  care  and 
diligence  of  our  ludges  and  lustices  of  Assize  be  iieuer  so  great,  jet  by  reason  of  the  shortnesse 
of  their  Assizes  and  Sessions  in  euery  Countj,  and  multiplicitie  of  businesse,  tbey  neither  hatie  dut 
information  of  the  said  neglects,  nor  in  those  times,  can  take  such  exact  courses  as  were  requisite 
for  redresse  of  such  generall  abuses  and  inconueniences  so  highly  importing  the  publique  good  of 
iliis  our  Realme,  by  reason  whereof  the  said  lustices  of  Peace,  Magistrates,  Officers  and  Ministers, 
are  now  of  late  in  most  parts  of  this  our  Kingdome  growne  secure  in  their  said  negligence,  and  tire 
said  politique  and  necessarie  Lawes  and  Statutes  laid  aside  or  little  regarded  as  Lawes  of  small 
ise  and  consequence,  whereas  vpon  the  present  making  of  the  said  Lawes,  the  same  being  then 
(iuely  executed,  as  also  at  this  day  in  some  Counties  and  parts  of  this  Our  Kingdome,  where  some 
Justices  of  Peace  and  other  Magistrates  doe  duely  and  diligently  execute  the  same,  there  euidentiy 
appearelh  great  reformation,  benefit  and  safety  to  redound  to  the  Commonwealth.  And  Ukewis* 
when  as  there  was  care  taken,  and  diligence  vsed  to  baue  the  Lawes  concerning  charitable  Tses, 
wel  executed,  and  all  pious  gifts  to  be  imployed  according  to  the  good  intent  of  the  Donors,  these 
poore  people  were  better  relieued  then  now  they  are:  All  which  wee  taking  into  Our  Princely  care 
for  the  preseruation  of  the  common  Peace  of  this  Realme,  the  performance  of  mens  pious  intenliou 
in  their  gifts  of  Charitie,  and  the  generall  good  and  quiet  of  Our  Subjects. 

"After  long  and  mature  delibeiation,  finding  that  there  is  no  better  wayes  or  nieanes  to  hare 
the  said  Lawes  and  Statutes  put  in  full  execution,  then  by  committing  the  trust  and  oucrsigbt 
thereof  to  the  speciall  rare  and  industrieofcertaine  persons  of  principal)  Place,  Digniiic  and  Order 
neere  vnio  Our  Person ;  who  upon  their  diligent  inquirie  how  the  said  Lawes  and  Statutes  are  put 
in  execution  may  be  able  vpon  all  occasions  from  time  to  time  to  giue  Vs  particular  information 
thereof,  and  by  their  approoued  Wisedomes,  experience  aad  Judgements,  giue  Directions  and  Iii- 
.ttructions  from  time  to  time  for  the  belter  execution  of  the  said  Statutes." 

In  this  Commission  we  read  no  questioning  of  the  right  of  the  poor — that 
r.iGHT  was  vested  in  thcni  by  those  "  good  and  politique  lawes  and  constitutions'* 
— no  thought  of  disturbiog  that  right  entered  the  mind  of  that  King.  The  defect 
was  declared  not  to  be  in  the  poor,  but  in  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  other 
officers  to  whom  the  execution  of  those  laws  was  principally  committed.  The 
reason  for  that  remissness  is  broadly  stated,  reflecting,  as  it  did,  not  on  the  poor, 
"biiton  the  authorities.  The  whole  of  the  Magistracy  were  not,  however,  included 
in  that  condemnation,  for  it  is  asserted,  "  some  Justices  of  Peace  and  otheu 
Magistrates  doe  duely  and  diligently  execute  the  same" ;  and,  iiv  proof  of  the 
excellency  of  those  laws,  the  Commission  affirmed,  where  that  was  the  case, 
*'  there  evidently  appeareth  great  reformation,  benefit,  and  safety  to  redound  to 
the  commonwealth." 

How  exactly  similar  are  the  two  cases,  1G30  and  1834  !  How  different  the 
icinediesT 

Instead  of  railing  against  charity,  after  the  style  of  our  modern  Philosopher s-p 
Charles,  "  after  long  and  mature  deliberation,'*  resolved  that  "  all  pious  gifts 
should  be  employed  according  to  the  good  intent  of  the  Donors,"  independent 
of  relief  from  the  poor-rate.  Instead  of  attempting  to  question  the  soundness  of 
the  Poor  Laws,  and  the  validity  of  the  poor  man's  right,  the  King  asserts  that 
those  laws  are  good  and  politic  which  uphold  that  right.  Instead  of  appointing 
a,  Commission  of  plebeian  hirelings  to  make  laws  for  the  suppression  of  relief,  he^ 
resolved  "  to  have  the  said  Lawes  and  Statutes  put  in  full  execution,  by  com- 
mitting the  trust  and  oversight  thereof  to  the  speciall  care  and  Industrie  of  cer- 
taine  persons  of  Piincipall  place,  Dignitie  and  Order  neere  unto  his  person. "^ 
IJe  it  ever  remembered,  however,  that  although  King  Charles  the  First  selected 
tic  best,  the  wisest,  and  the  noblest  men  to  serve  lum  in  this  Commission,  he  did 
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■ot,  after  the  manner  of  our  moderns,  set  aside  the  oflBce  of  the  Legislature, 
by  empowering  them  to  make  laws.  The  power  of  those  Commissioners  extended 
only  to  '•  give  directions  and  instructions  from  time  to  time  for  the  better  exe- 
cution of  the  said  statutes."  Further  these  Commissioners  are  commanded  not 
to  make  new  laws,  establish  new  authorities,  and  break  doVn  old  boundaries, 
but  to  make  all  their  regulations  "  agreeable  to  the  Lawes  and  Statutes  of  this 
rcalmc." 

How  refreshing  it  is,  in  these  latter  days,  to  ponder  over  the  goodness  and 
wisdom  which  then  presided  over  the  councils  of  the  King  of  England !  Read 
farther  how  King  Charles  commanded  his  noble,  wise,  and  good  Commissioners : 

"  Know  jee  therefore  that  wee  out  of  that  long  experience  and  full  assurance  Wee  haue  had  of 
the  great  integritie,  wisedome,  fidelilie  and  industrie  of  you,  and  euery  of  you  ;  Haue  constituled, 
authorized  and  appointed  you  to  bee  Our  Commissioners,  and  by  these  presents  doe  constitute, 
auiherise  and  appoint,  and  strictly  require  yuu,  or  any  foure  or  more  of  you  Our  Commissioners 
either  by  examination  vpon  Oath,  or  without  Oath,  or  by  ail  and  cuery  such  good  and  lawfull 
mcanes  as  to  you,  or  any  foure  or  more  of  you,  in  your  Wisedomes  and  Judgements  shall  seeme 
conucnient  and  requisite  from  time  lo  time  from  henceforth  to  make  luquirie.  and  thereby  to  informr 
your  selues  how  all  and  euery  the  Law^s  and  Statutes  now  in  force,  which  any  way  concerne  the 
reliefe  of  impotent  or  poore  people,  the  binding  out  of  Apprentices,  the  setting  to  worke  of  poore 
children,  and  such  other  poore  people,  as  being  able  or  willing  to  worke,  haue  no  storke  or  meanei 
to  impluy  themselues;  The  compelling  and  forcing  such  lazie  &  idle  persons  to  worke,  as  being  of 
bodies  able  and  strong,  doe  neuerthelesse  refuse  to  labour;  the  maintenance,  gouernement,  and 
well  ordering  of  houises  of  Correction  and  other  places  for  reliefe  of  poore  indigent  and  impotent 
people,  the  Rating,  Collecting,  and  imployment  of  all  such  Summos.  as  by  the  Statute  of  the  three 
and  fourticth  of  Elizabeth,  are  appointed  for  the  reliefe  of  Souldiers  and  Mariners,  the  punish' 
ment  of  setting  on  worke  of  Rogues  and  Vagabonds :  And  all  Lawes  and  Statutes  now  in  force  for 
the  repressing  of  Drunkennesse  and  Idlenesse,  the  reforming  of  abuses  committed  in  Innes  and 
Alehouses,  the  abridging  of  the  number  of  Alehouses,  and  the  well  ordering  of  such  as  be  licensed, 
the  keeping  of  Watches  and  Wards  duely,  and  how  other  publique  seruices  for  God,  the  Kin;, 
and  the  Common-wealth,  are  put  in  practice  and  executed, 

"  To  which  end  and  purpose,  lo  you  Our  Commissioners,  or  any  sixe  or  more  of  you.  Wee 
jiuc  full  power  and  auilioriiy  from  time  lo  time  hereafter,  to giue  stich  Directions  and  Instractions, 
and  by  all  other  good  and  lawfull  meanes  to  set  downe,  and  giue  such  Orders  and  Directions,  as 
that  all  and  euery  the  sayd  Lawes  and  other  necessary  Statutes  may  be  duely  and  effectually  exe- 
cuted, and  the  Paines  and  Peoallies  thereof  leaied  and  iroployed,  according  to  the  purport  and  true 
meaning  of  the  same  Lawes." 

Mark  how  careful  the  King  was  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  his  long  tried  and 
faithful  servants,  these  Commissioners,  that  all  their  proceedings  must  be  "  ac- 
cording to  the  purport  and  true  meaning  of  the  lawes."  It  has  been  reserved  for 
our  puny  legislators  to  erect  a  tribunal  of  menials,  who  shall  be  empowered  to 
exercise  a  tyranny  contrary  to  the  law  ! 

Ir)stcad  of  denouncing  charity  as  a  crime,  after  the  fashion  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham,  and  tracing  all  the  evils  of  the  nation  to  that  source,  as  his  Lordship 
did,  when  Charles  the  First  discovered  that  "  the  charitable  gifts"  had  been 
misapplied  by  their  trustees,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  offenders.  He 
resolved  to  effect  a  remedy.  Hear  the  Constitutional  King  again  address  his 
high,  noble,  and  faithful  Commissioners  : — 

"And  whereas  no  Nation  of  the  world  lialh  prouided  more  liberally,  or  ordeined  better  Lawes 
for  due  imployment  of  Lands,  Goods,  and  Stockes  of  money,  giuen  lo  charitable  Tses,  then  this 
Our  Kingdome  of  England  halh  done:  Yet  neuerthelesse  the  said  Bounties  and  charitable  Gifts 
haue  not  beene  imployed  according  to  the  mindc  and  intent  of  the  Giuers,  by  reason  of  some  De- 
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uices,  Fraades,  Breach  of  Trusty  Aime  at  priuate  Graine,  and  partly  by  the  negligence  of  tliose 
that  haue  be*ne  trusted  to  performe  the  same. 

"  Therefore  Our  Will  and  expresse  Pleasure  is,  That  those  Statutes  of  the  thirty  ninth  and 
fourtie  third  of  Elizabeth,  and  all  other  Lawes  and  Statutes  concerning  Hospitals,  Almes-houses, 
Meitont  de  Dieu,  and  other  pious  Donations,  Collections,  or  publike  Gifts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Poore,  or  publike  Workes,  be  strictly  inquired  and  piit  in  execution.  And  ail  Deeds  of  Founda- 
tioBs,  Charters,  Wills,  Deuices,  Dispositions  of  Lands,  Goods,  Annuities,  or  Rents,  giurn,  ap- 
pointed, or  intended  to  any  the  Houses  aforesaid,  or  to  any  charitable  vse  or  publike  Worke,  b» 
diligently  sought  out  and  discouered,  to  the  end  there  may  bee  an  imployment  of  all  the  Profits, 
according  to  the  Will  and  Minde  of  the  Donors  or  Founders." 

How  remote  ffom  any  disposition  to  rob  and  deprive  the  poor  of  any  right! 
Hovr  delightful  to  see  this  King  maintaining  the  rights  of  his  poorest  subjects, 
and  employing  his  noblest,  wisest,  and  best  councillors  to  guard  them  from  the  • 
oppression  of  petty  tyrants. 

Let  us  sec  further  if  the  Constitution  was  invaded  when  the  King  gave  these 
Commissioners  authority  to  execute  his  Royal  will.     He  adds, — 

"  And  Wee  doe  further  by  these  Presents,  giue  full  power  and  authority  vnfo  you.  or  any  sixe 
or  mor*  of  yoo,  to  call  vnto  you  for  your  assistance  in  the  Premisses,  when  you  shall  see  it  need- 
full,  a!l,  or  any  of  Our  Justices  of  Assize,  as  often  as  you  shall  see  cause,  and  to  giue  such  Direc- 
tions and  Instructions  by  your  Letters,  or  otherwise,  as  well  to  Our  said  lustices  of  Assize,  Oyer 
and  Termyner,  and  Gaole  delieury,  for  their  seuerall  Circuits:  As  also  to  Our  lustices,  Maiors, 
Baylifies,  and  other  head  Officers,  within  Cities  and  Boroughs.  Clerkes  of  the  Assise  and  Sessions, 
and  other  Officers  and  Ministers  within  Our  seuerall  Counties  and  Shires  of  this  our  Realme  of 
£ngland  and  Dominion  of  Wales,  and  the  seuerall  Diuisions  of  the  same,  as  to  you,  or  any  sixeor 
more  of  you  in  your  wiscdonics  shall  seeme  meets  and  requisite,  and  shall  bee  agreeable  to  the 
Lawcs  and  Statutes  of  this  Our  Rcalnie,  for  the  better  execution  of  the  Lawes  and  Statutes  in  the 
lime  to  come.  All  which  Directions,  Instructions,  and  Orders,  at  any  time  or  times  beereafter  so 
to  be  made  or  taken  by  you,  or  any  sixe  or  more  of  you,  by  force  of  these  presents ;  Wee  Will 
and  straiily  Charge  and  Coinraaud  by  these  presents,  to  bee  sincerely  and  duely  from  lime  to  time, 
obejed,obserued,  and  kept,  by  all  and  euery  Officer  and  Officers,  Justice  and  lustices,  Person  and 
Persons,  to  whom  it  shall  appertaine." 

How  beautifully  clear  and  strictly  Constitutional  is  the  whole  arrangement  ! 

Having  enforced  the  necessity  of  those  Commissioners  to  confine  their  opera- 
tions strictly  within  the  laws  and  statutes,  the  King  commands  and  authorizes 
them  to  communicate  with  those  to  whom  the  Constitution  has  committed  the 
cxecntion  of  (he  laws.  The  authority  of  the  Justices  of  Assize  and  of  the  Peace, 
or  of  any  other  constituted  authority,  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  be  in- 
vaded by  these  Commissioners.  No  new  oflBcers  M'ere  necessary,  but  all  were 
required  to  exercise  their  authority  "agreeable  to  the  Lawes  and  Statutes  of  this 
Our  realme." 

It  is  shown  in  the  next  quotation,  that  where  the  Magistrates,  &c.  were  found 
doing  their  duty,  by  enforcing  the  laws,  they  were  to  be  strengthened  in  the  exe- 
cution of  that  duty  by  the  King's  favour — where  they  refused  to  administer  the 
laws,  they  were  to  be  reported  to  His  Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  being  removed 
out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace  and  punished.    The  King  proceeds: 

"And  We  de  hereby  further  will  &  require  you,  that  you  or  any  fonre  or  more  of  yon,  doe 
from  time  to  time  giue  vnto  Vs  particular  and  true  information  of  the  care  and  industry  of  Our 
Justices  of  Peace  in  their  seuerall  Diuisions,  Maiors,  Bayliffes,  and  head  Officers,  in  their  seuerall 
Cities,  and  Townes  Corporate,  as  vpon  the  8a\  d  inquirie  you  shall  finde  to  bee  diligent  in  putting 
the  said  Lawes,  Statutes,  Orders  and  Directions  in  execution.  That  so  by  their  seruice  and  your 
report,  they  appearing  to  deserue  well   of  their  King  and  Countrey,  may  receiue  not  onely  good 
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acceptance  at  Our  hands,  but  all  due  incouragement  and  comfort  to  continue  in  their  well  doings; 
And  if  contrariwise  you  shall  finde  any  of  Our  said  lustices  of  Peace,  or  other  the  persons  before 
named  lo  be  negligent  and  remisse  in  their  spuerall  places  and  duties  touching  the  performanc* 
and  execution  of  the  said  Lawei)  and  Statutes  cominilled  to  their  Charge,  or  the  Orders  and  Direc- 
tions giuen  by  you,  or  any  sixe  of  you  for  the  better  execution  of  the  said  Statutes:  Then  Our 
pleasure  is,  thai  you  doe  likewise  ceriifie  the  names  of  such  as  you  shall  filide  so  remisse  and  negli- 
gent, that  accordingly  order  may  be  taken  for  their  remouing  and  displacing  out  of  the  Commission' 
of  the  Peace, as  men  vnworlhy  of  their  said  Trustand  Places  ;  As  also  deseruing  to  receiue  such  fur-, 
iher  Punishment  in  Our  Court  of  Slarchamber,or  otherwise  as  may  be  by  Law  inflicted  vpon  them." 

King  Charles  further  empoweis  these  Commissionefs  in  the  following  words, 
binding  thena  to  strict  obedienoe  to  the  law  at  every  step  ; — 

"And  further  wee  doe  by  these  Presents  giue  vnto  you,  or  any  sixe  or  more  of  you,  full  power 
and  auihorilie  to  doe  and  execute  all  and  euery  other  lawfull  and  necessarie  Act  and  Acts,  thing 
and  things  for  the  better  and  more  due  Execution  of  the  Premisses  or  any  of  ihem,  as  you  or  any 
kixe,  or  more  of  you,  shall  in  your  Wisedomes  and  ludgements  thiiike  to  bee  fit  and  conuenient." 

In  order  that  this  Commission  might  be  effective,  and  fully  answer  the  bene- 
volent purposes  of  the  Royal  mind,  the  King  authorized  the  appointment  of 
deputies  in  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  or  towns,  to  assist  the  Commissioners. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  deputies  were  not  to  be  flying  about  the 
country,  picking  up  hasty  scraps  of  information — "  deceiving  and  being  de- 
ceived";— they  were  to  be  appointed /or  the  places  wherein  they  resided.  These 
arc  the  terms  of  their  appointment : — 

"And  because  you  that  are  attendants  vpon  Our  Person,  or  otherwise  imployed  in  Our  Ser- 
uices  cannot  at  all  times  bee  in  Person  in  the  seuerail  Shires  of  this  Our  Kingdome,  to  execute  this 
Our  Commission  in  such  sort  as  wee  have  appoynted  it:  And  for  that  it  will  be  very  fit  and  requi- 
site fur  you  to  liaue  persons  of  Trust  vnder  you,  who  may  faithfully  assist  you  in  the  execution  of 
this  Our  Commission. 

"  Wee  doe  therefore  giue  Tnto  you  for  your  better  Aide  and  Assistance,  and  the  better  per- 
formance of  this  Our  Seruice,  full  power  and  authorilie  from  time  to  time,  to  Assigne,  Appoint  and 
Constitute  by  your  writing  vnder  your  Hands  and  Seales  or  the  Hands  and  Seales  of  any  sixe,  or 
more  of  you,  such  sufficient  mecte  persons  as  you.  or  any  s'xe  of  you,  in  yourdiscrelions  shall  from 
time  10  time  thinke  fit  anJ  appoint  to  bee  your  Deputies  in  euery  or  any  Countie,  Citic,  Borough, 
or  towne  Corporate  of  this  Our  Kingdome  of  England,  or  Dominion  of  Wales. 

"And  Wee  doe  giue  vnto  such  persons,  so  to  be  by  you  deputed,  assigned,  aud  appointed,  as 
aforesaid,  or  to  any  two,  three,  or  more  of  them  full  po^ver  and  authoriiy  to  doe  and  execute  in  our 
said  Counties,  Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Townes  Corporate,  as  well  within  Liberties  as  without;  All 
and  euery  thing  and  things,  which  by  vertue  of  this  Our  Commission,  is  lo  you  our  principall  Gooi- 
inissioners  intrusted  and  committed,  or  which  you,  or  any  of  you  Our  Commissioners,  if  you  were 
personally  present,  might  or  ought  to  doc ;  They  your  said  Deputies  pursuing  such  directions  and 
instructions  from  lime  to  time  as  you  or  any  sixe  of  you  shall  giue  vnto  them  in  writing;  And  the 
better  to  enable  them  so  to  doe,  you  shall  deliuer  to  such  deputies  as  yon  shall  make  in  euery 
Countie,  Citie,  or  Towne  corporate  as  aforesaid,  a  duplicate,  or  true  transcript  of  this  Our  Com- 
mission,  subscribed  with  your  hands,  or  vnder  the  hands  of  sixe  of  you  at  the  least. 

"And  Wee  doe  further  by  the  tenour  of  these  presents,  will  and  command,  and  doe  giue  full 
power  and  authoritie  to  Our  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper  of  Our  great  Scale  for  the  time 
being,  to  cause  seuerail  Commissions  to  be  made  foorlb,  vnder  Our  great  Scale  of  England,  to 
such  persons  of  trust  and  quality,  as  any  sixe,  or  more  of  you  shall  from  time  lo  time  nominate  vnto 
him,  and  shall  so  signilie  vnto  him  by  writing  under  your  hands  to  the  same  tenour  and  effect,  in 
euery  materiall  thing,  as  in  these  Our  Letters  Patent  is  expressed,  with  a  clause  to  bee  inserted  in 
euery  such  Commission  and  Commissions,  commanding  such  persons  so  to  be  nominated,  that  they 
cerliGe  all  their  proceedins:s  therevpon  to  you  our  foresaid  Commissioners,  or  to  any  sixe  of  youi 
at  such  times  and  places,  as  you,  or  any  sixe  of  you  shall  appoint. 

'•  Jn  witnesse  whereof,  Wee  haue  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  bee  made   Patents:  Witnene 
Our  selfe  at  Westminster  the  fift  day  of  lanuary,  in  the  sixt  yeere  of  Our  Reignc." 
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I  resolved  to  insert  every  word  of  that  Cornmission,  because  I  wished  to 
impart  the  pleasure  which  I  derived  from  its  perusal  to  the  readers  of  the  Fleet 
Papers.  I  determined  also  that  these  pages  should  exhibit  the  proof  that  when 
good  laws  are  hadly  administered,  there  is  no  need  to  wander  from  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution,  by  disputing  the  rights  of  the  poor — superseding  the  office 
of  the  Magistrates — deranging  the  order  of  society  by  a  race  of  officer.s  not  rc-« 
cognized  by  our  Constitution,  and  by  new  local  boundaries;  or  by  making  bad 
laws,  and  appointing  three  plebeian  hirelings  to  make  others  still  worse  !  That 
Commission  proves  that  the  old  staff  of  Constitutional  officers  was  sufficient  for 
all  good  and  lawful  purposes. 

Yes,  I  was  resolved  to  prove  to  every  Conservative  who  supports  the  NewPoor 
Law,  that  he  has  no  right  to  retain  that  name,  because  he  has  departed  from 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  all  our  rights  and  liberties  are  based. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  instrumental,  by  the  re-publication  of  that  Commission, 
in  exhibiting  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  our  ancestors,  "  who  were  not,"  as  Lord 
Brougham  said,  "  adepts  in  political  science — they  were  not,"  his  Lordship 
assures  us,  "  acquainted  with  the  true  principle  of  population,"  Poor  ignorant 
creatures — "they  could  not  foresee,"  as  the  Whig  Lord  Chancellor  asserted,"  that 
a  Malthus  would  arise  to  enlighten  mankind  upon  that  important,  but  as  yet  ill- 
understood  branch  of  science.  They  knew  not  the  true  principle  upon  which  to 
frame  a  preventive  check  to  the  unlimited  increase  of  the  people.  To  all  that," 
as  Lord  Brgdgham  said,  "  they  were  blind"  !  But  they  had  wisdom  to  discover 
that  the  poor  had  rights — they  had  honesty  to  resolve  that  those  rights  should 
be  maintained.  Tliis  they  effected,  without  making  inroads  on  the  rights  of 
any,  or  endangering  the  whole,  by  attacks  on  the  very  priq^iples  on  which  society 
is  based. 

If"  a  Malthus"  had,  indeed,  attempted  to  poison  their  understandings,  by 
asserting,  as  Brougham's  Paragon  has  done,  "  dependent  poverty  omo-A?  to  be 
held  disgraceful" — "  nature  has  not  provided  a  seat  for  the  poor  at  her  table" 
— "  they  should  be  left  to  the  punishment  of  want" — "  all  parish  assistance 
should  be  denied  them."  I  say.  Sir,  if  such  philosophy  had  been  taught  to  those 
Commissioners  by  "a  Malthus,"  they  would  have  pointed  to  the  Word  of  Truth, 
and  said,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan."  If  "  a  Malthus"  had  dared  to  insinuate 
in  their  ears,  "  I  feel  persuaded  that  if  the  Poor  Laws  had  never  existed  in 
this  country,  though  there  might  have  been  a  few  more  instances  of  very  severe 
distress,  the  aggregate  mass  of  happiness  among  the  common  people  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  it  is  at  present,"  I  therefore  "  propose  the  gradual  abo- 
lition of  the  Poor  Laws,"  (see  Malthus  on  the  Poor  Laws^) — the  statesmen 
of  Charles  the  First's  time  would  have  answered,  "We  will  that  the  good, 
wise,  and  politic  laws  of  England  sliall  not  be  changed." 

The  "  Orders  and  Directions"  which  were  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of 
King  Charles  the  Fisrt,  contrasting  as  they  do  with  the  "  Orders  and  Regu- 
lations" of  our  Triumvirate,  will  form  useful  matter  of  interest  for  ray  next  letter. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S.— "  Rent-Roll"  as  soon  as  possible.— R.O. 

V.  Torras,  Piinter,  7,  Palace  Uovr,  New  Koad,  Londoo. 
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The  Queen's  Prisoii. 

To  THE  Right   Hon,  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — It  is  long  ago  since  I  was  so  gratified  as  I  have  boeti 
by  the  perusal  of  the  old  document  which  I  copied  in  my  last.  And  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  communications  I  have  received,  my  readers  have  also  been  miicli 
pleased  with  its  perusal. 

In  these  days  of  "  liberal  and  enlightened  principles,"  it  is  indeed  refreshin? 
to  receive  sound  instruction  from  our  sage  forefathers. 

I  dare  say  many  of  my  readers  are  wondering  what  "  Orders  and  Direction.s" 
%vere  issued  by  that  right  Royal  Commission.  That  they  may  be  contrasted  wiih 
those  of  their  successors,  I  will  transcribe  them. 

The  following  are  the  "  Orders"  which  King  Charles's  Commissioners 
issued  to  the  High  Sheriffs,  the  Justices  of  Assize,  and  of  the  Peace,  &c.  They 
exhibit  a  firm  determination  that  the  laws  shall  be  executed,  and  that  *'  condign 
'punishment  shall  be  inflicted"  on  those  magistrates  or  officers  who  still  persist  an 
fieglecting  their  duty. 

Not  one  word  about  reducing  the  condition  of  the  poor — no  intention  to  stai^'e 
them  to  death,  or  force  them  into  prisons,  (with  the  sobriquet  of  union-houses,) 
there  to  be  confined,  set  to  hard  labour,  and  separated  from  their  wives  and 
families — not  a  word  of  this  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  those  "  Orders,"  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  strict  injunction  that  all  are  to  be  "  careful!  and  diligent  in  exe- 
cution of  these  good,  wise,  and  politique  lawes,"  and  to  obey  the  "  directions 
given." 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  no  new  machinery  was  established  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws — all  that  was  necessary  was,  that  the  established  authorities 
should  be  compelled  to  do  their  duty. 

First  you  shall  read  the  "  Orders"  to  the  Judges,  Sheriffs,  Magistrates,  &e., 
requiring  them  to  execute  the  laws — then  the  "  Directions,"  conveying  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  by  the  Commissioners.     These  are  the  former: — 

"  1.  That  the  lustices  of  Peace  of  euery  Shire  within  the  Realme  doe  diuide  themselues,  and 
jllot  amongst  themselnes  what  lustices  of  the  Peace,  and  what  Hundreds  shall  attend  moneihly  at 
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some  certaine  places  of  the  Shire.  And  at  this  day  and  place,  the  High  Conntables,  Petty-Con- 
stables, and  Churchwardens,  and  Ouerseers  for  the  Poore  of  (hose  Hundreds,  shall  attend  the  said 
Justices.  And  there  inquirie  shall  be  made,  and  iBformation  taken  by  the  Justices,  how  euery  of 
these  OflScers  in  their  seuerall  places  haue  done  their  duties  in  Execution  of  the  Lawes  mentioned' 
in  the  Commission  annexed,  and  what  persons  haue  offended  against  any  of  the  said  Lawes. 

"  2.  Where  neglect  or  defect  is  found  in  any  of  the  said  Officers,  in  making  their  Presentments, 
condigne  punishment  to  be  inSicted  vpon  them  by  the  Justices  according  to  Law. 

"3.  When  offences  are  presented  at  one  meeting,  then  the  penalties  of  the  Lawes  offended,  to 
bee  leauied  and  brought  to  the  Justices  at  their  next  meeting. 

"  4.  When  the  penalties  are  leauied,  the  Justices  are  to  take  care  that  the  same  be  imployed 
accordingly  as  by  the  Statutes  are  appointed. 

"5.  For  incouragement  to  men  that  doe  informe  and  prosecute  others  for  offending  against 
these  Lawes  or  any  of  them,  libertie  to  bee  left  to  the  Justices  of  Peace  that  doe  meete  to  reward 
the  Jnformer  or  Prosecutor,  out  of  part  of  the  money  leauied  vpoH  his,  or  their  Presentments,  or 
Information. 

"  Though  the  Statute  doe  not  prescribe  this, yet  thitiftiot  against  the  Law  that  giuef 
the  penallie  to  the  Poore,  which  penaltie  nor  no  part  thereof  would  else  come  vnto  thepoore- 
but  by  this  means. 

"  6.  That  the  seuerall  Justices  of  Peace  of  euery  Shire,  doe  onee  euery  three  moneths  certifie  na 
account  in  Writing  to  the  high  Sheriffe  of  the  Countie,  of  their  proceedingfs  in  this  way,  whom  they 
haue  punished,  what  they  haue  leuyed,  and  how  they  haue  imployed  it. 

"7.  That  the  High  Sheriffe  within  foureteen  dayes  after  this  Account  deliuered,  do  send  the 
same  ouer  to  the  Justices  of  Assize  for  that  County,  or  to  one  of  them,  and  the  Justice  or  Justices- 
that  receiue  the  same,  to  certifie  il  in  the  beginning  of  enery  Terme  next  after,  to  the  Lords  Com- 
iiiissioners.  And  if  any  of  the  Justices  of  Peace  shall  faile  to  make  such  account  to  the  Sheriffe, 
then  the  Sheriffe  shall  certifie  such  default  to  the  Lordu  Commissioners. 

"  8.  The  Justices  of  Assize  in  euery  Circuite,  are  to  enquire,  and  specially  ta  marke  what  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  are  carefull  and  diligent  in  execution  ofthe.se  Lawes,  and  the  directions  giuen, 
and  who  are  negligent  and  remisse.  And  what  other  things  of  note  happen  in  their  Circuits,  to 
make  report  thereof  to  the  King,  Tpon  their  returne  from  their  Circuits  euery  halfe  yeere." 

Thus  did  those  Comraissioners  require  the  constituted  authorities  to  attend 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  in  the 
interpretation  of  those  wise,  good,  and  politic  laws,  the  Comraissioners  added  ao- 
explanation  thereof,  under  the  head  of  "  Directions,"  to  which  it  i8  very  impor- 
tant that  I  should  draw  your  most  serious  attention. 

They  differ  so  materially  from  those  of  the  present  Commissioners — they  are- 
at  such  variance  with  the  principles  upon  which  the  Whig  and  Conservative 
Giovcrnments  have  foundod  their  proceedings  against  the  poor,  that  one  is- 
forced.  to  acknowledge  the  spirit  of  both  cannot  be  the  same.  No,  indeed,  the 
object  of  one  was  to  establish  and  enforce  the  right  of  the  poor,  while  the 
avowed  intention  of  the  other  is  to  deny  that  right.  The  fir&t  is  established  on 
the  wisdom  of  God — the  last  is  founded  on  the  foolishness  of  man. 

The  discovery  of  the  secret  conspiracy  to  starve  the  poor  does  not  more  fully 
exhibit  the  murderous  intentions  of  the  promoters  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  than 
the  comparison  between  the  "  Orders  and  Directions"  of  the  Commissioners  of 
1630  and  the  "  Rules  and  Orders"  of  those  of  1834. 

You  are  aware  of  my  reiterated  assertions  that  "  Property  has  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  rights" — that  landlords  have  something  else  to  do  besides  receiving 
rents — and  that  if  they  choose  entirely  to  absent  themselves  from  their  estates,, 
their  [property  ought  to  be  so  managed  by  their  stewards,  as  that  the  neigk- 
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bourhood  shall  not  be  drained  of  its  wealth,  without  any  return.  I  have  been 
a  great  sufferer  in  consequence  of  acting  upon  that  conviction.  How  I  rejoice  to 
find  the  "  Directions"  of  Charles  the  First's  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in  the 
very  first  line,  hinge  upon  that  important  point, — the  duty  of  landlords. 

"1.  That  the  Lords  of  Manors  and  Towns,  take  care  that  their  Tenants,  and  the  parishoners 
of  euery  Towne  may  bee  releeued  by  worke,  or  otherwise  at  home,  and  not  suffered  to  straggle  and 
beg  vp  and  downe  in  their  parishes." 

How  sweet  those  two  little  words  sound  in  my  ears — "  at  home  1" — "  releeued 
by  worke,  or  otherwise,  at  home."  There  were  no  prisons  for  honest  industrious 
persons  in  those  days  ! 

Surely  the  lime  will  come  when  it  will  be  no  longer  considered  criminal  that 
a  steward  should  be  careful  to  secure  his  master's  property  by  being  mindful  of 
his  master's  duties.     Read  the  second  "  Direction" : — 

"2.  That  Stewards  to  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  in  keeping  their  Lettes  twice  a  yeere.  doe  spe- 
cially enquire  vpon  those  Articles  that  tend  to  the  reformation,  or  punishment  of  common  offence* 
and  abuses:  As  of  Bakers  and  Brewers,  for  breaking  of  Assizes  :  Of  Forestallers,  and  Regraters: 
Against  Tradesmen  of  all  sorts,  for  selling  with  vnder  weights,  or  at  excessiue  prises,  or  things 
unwholesome,  or  things  made  in  deceipt:  Of  people,  breakers  of  houses,  common  theeues,  and  their 
Receiuers;  haunters  of  Tauerns,  or  Alehouses  ;  those  thatgoe  in  good  clothes,  and  fare  well,  and 
none  knowes  whereof  they  liue ;  those  that  bee  night-walkers  ;  builders  of  Cottages,  and  takers  in 
of  Inmates;  offences  of  Victuallers,  Artificers,  Workmen  and  Labourers." 

Yes,  if  the  title  to  property  is  to  be  maintained,  stewards  must  have  other 
employments  than  draining  the  tenants  of  their  money  in  the  shape  of  rent.  It 
can  never  be  too  broadly  asserted  that  "  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
RIGHTS."  None  are  more  interested  in  the  universal  promulgation  of  that  truth 
than  the  landlords  themselves.  When  they  are  blind  to  that  fact,  they  are  the 
instruments  of  their  own  ruin. 

I  was  much  gratified  to  perceive  that  when  Mr.  Sergeant  Atcherly  was 
addressing  the  Dorset  grand  jury  at  the  last  Assizes,  he  called  their  attention  to 
this  most  important  subject,  in  the  following  impressive  language: — 

"In  looking  over  the  calendar  [he  observed]  it  was  impossible,  from  the  large  number  of  minor 
offences,  not  to  think  that  many  of  these  might  have  arisen  from  distress;  and,  to  gentlemen  of  their 
station  and  education,  he  need  hardly  remark  that  it  was  the  truest  policy  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  lower  classes.  If  they  wished  the  labourer  to  be  happy  and  content  in  his  station,  they  must 
find  him  the  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  not  binding  him  down  to  a  harsh  contract,  but 
affording  him  fair  remuneration  for  his  work:  if  they  wished  him  to  be  peaceable  and  orderly,  and 
to  respect  the  laws,  they  must,  by  kind  attention  to  his  interests,  convince  him  that  those  above  him 
were  not  his  tyrants  and  oppressors,  but  his  best  friends ;  if  they  wished  him  to  be  honest,  happy, 
and  virtuous,  they  must  hold  out  to  him  the  means  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge,  but  above  all 
religious  knowledge.  It  was  by  thus  binding  together  the  different  classes  of  society  that  they 
would  best  secure  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  bring  about  a  diminution  of  crime, — that  they 
would  preserve  the  social  compact  from  disruption  through  the  subtlety  of  the  evil,  in  a  way  which 
n»  punishment  or  terror  could  effect.  And,  above  all,  by  so  acting  they  would  best  administer  to 
that  truest  of  all  pleasures,  the  gratification  of  seeking  to  do  good,  and  of  promoting  their  own 
^  happiness  by  seeking  as  far  as  they  could  to  advance  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  men." 

■  How  truly  gratified  am  I  to  find,  in  the  language  spoken  by  a  Judge  in  the 

I  solemn  execution  of  his  high  office,  sentiments  which  are  in  perfect  unison  with 

■'  mine — sentiments  which,  '*  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  I  have  never  ceased  to 

H.  ipxomulgate,  and  for  acting  upon  which  I  am  consigned  to  a  debtors'  jail — senti- 
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ments  which,  in  the  breast  of  every  honest  man,  elevate  the  Judge  higher  than 
his  station,  and  are  as  much  a  credit  to  his  heart  as  the  beautiful  language  in 
which  they  were  clothed  is  to  his  head  ; — adding  a  lustre  to  his  character  that 
will  be  imperishable. 

Yes,  Sir,  to  hear  such  sentiments  uttered  from  the  Bench,  is  a  solace  to  my 
mind — a  comfort  that  enlivens  the  gloomy  hours  of  imprisonment. 

If  the  landlords  of  England  will  listen  to  such  sage  advice,  they  will  save  their 
order — if,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  resolve  t»  reject  the  learned  Sergeant's 
counsel,  they  will  fall. 

Direction  second  offers  many  points  on  which  to  remark — especially  "  o-f 
Forestallers  and  Regraters ;"  at  present  I  will  continue  my  quotation,  merely 
remarking,  that  our  forefathers  were  much  wiser  when  they  made  those  laws  than 
their  successors  were  who  repealed  them. 

Directions  three  and  four  are  as  follows : — 

"  3.  That  ihe  poore  children  in  euery  Parish  be  put  forth  AppreBtices  to  busbandry,  and  other 
handy-crafts, and  money  to  be  raised  in  the  Parishes  for  placing  ihem,  according  to  the  Law;  and 
if  any  party  shall  refuse  to  take  the  said  Apprentice,  being  put  out  according  to  the  Law;  such 
party  as  shall  refuse  to  take  the  said  Apprentice,  to  be  bound  ouer  to  the  next  quarter  Sessions, 
or  Assizes,  and  there  to  be  bound  to  bis  good  behauiour,  or  otherwise  ordered,  as  shall  bee  found 
fit. 

"4.  That  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  for  retaining  of  Seruants,  and  ordering  of  Wages,  be- 
twixt the  Seruant  and  the  Master  be  not  deluded  by  priuate  Contracts,  before  they  come  to  the' 
Statutes,  and  the  common  fashion  of  Essoyning  many  absent,  not  to  bee  allowed  of  course  as  is 
vsed." 

The  children  were  to  be  apprenticed,  and  the  labourers  were  not  to  be 
defrauded  of  their  wages.  Very  good  !  We  must,  somehow  or  other,  get  back 
again  to  the  protection,  by  law,  of  the  labourer's  wages,  or  we  must  go 
on  to  "  THE  COARSER  SORT  OF  FOOD."  There  is  no  half-way  house.  Our  fore- 
fathers, or  the  authors  of  the  "secret  document" — the  starvation,  the  coarser- 
food  document — are  right.  It  behoves  us  at  once  to  ascertain  the  truth.  If 
our  old  Constitutional  principles  are  wrong,  then  it  is  our  wisdom  to  cast  them 
off,  and  embrace  those  of  "  liberal  and  enlightened  Philosophy,"  with  thet^^ 
Bible, — the  secret  starvation  recommendations,  with  all  their  "  ulterior  projects," 
which  you  said  "  the  Whigs  had  rejected"  but  which  Loud  Brougham  told  us 
"  the  Whigs  had  postponed." 

The  fifth  "Direction"  is  inferior  to  none: — 

"5.  That  the  weekly  taxations  for  the  reliefe  of  the  Poore,  and  other  purposes  mentioned  in 
the  Statute  of  43.  Eliz.  be  in  these  times  of  scareitie  raised  to  higher  Rates  in  euery  Parish,  then 
in  times  to  fore  were  vsed.  And  Contributions  had  from  other  Parishes,  to  helpe  the  weaker  Pa- 
rishes, especially  from  those  places  where  depopulations  haue  beene,  some  good  Contribution  to 
come,  for  hetpe  of  other  Parishes.  And  where  any  money  or  Stocke  hath  beene,  or  shall  beegiueii 
io  the  reliefe  of  the  Poore  in  any  parish,  such  Gift  to  be  no  occasion  of  lessening  the  Rates  of  the 
Parish." 

3Iark  the  beauty  of  that  direction — *'  And  where  any  money  or  Stocke  bath 
beene,  or  shall  bee  giuen  to  the  reliefe  of  the  Poore  in  any  parish,  such  Gift 

TO  BE    NO    OCCASION    OF    LESSENING    THE    RaTES    OF    THE    PARISH." 

The  charitable  gifts  of  the  pious  were  not  to  be  given  in  aid  of  the  poor- 
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rates,  to  save  the  pockets  of  the  rich — they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  RIGHTS  of  the  poor,  but  were  to  be  used,  as  they  were  intended,  to 
increase  their  comforts.  How  different  this  to  the  orders  of  our  modern  Com- 
missioners, which  deprive  them  of  those  identical  gifts,  nay,  even  of  their  hard- 
earned  pensions,  when  they  have  any.  Then,  again,  when  the  population  migrated, 
their  claim  on  their  parishes  was  not  impaired.    The  Commissioners  continue: — 

"  6.  That  the  petty  Conslablcs  in  all  Parishes,  be  chosen  of  the  abler  sort  of  Parishioners,  anel 
the  office  not  to  bee  put  vpoii  the  poorer  sort,  if  it  may  be. 

"7.  Watches  in  the  night,  and  Warding  by  day,  and  to  bee  appointed  in  cuery  Towne  and 
Tillage,  for  apprehension  of  rogues,  and  vagabonds,  and  for  safety  and  good  order. 

"  8.  And  because  it  is  found  by  dayly  experience,  that  the  remissenesse  and  negligence  of  petty- 
Constables  is  a  greate  caase  of  the  swarming  of  Rogues  and  Beggars,  therefore  the  high  Const- 
ables in  their  seuerall  dinisions  are  specially  to  be  charged  to  looke  vnlo  the  petty-Constables, 
that  they  vse  diligence  in  their  Offices,  and  the  High  Constables  to  present  to  the  lustices  of  Peace, 
the  defaults  of  the  petty-Constables,  for  not  punishing  the  Rogues,  or  not  presenting  those  that  are 
Relieuers  of  the  Rogues  and  Beggars,  the  Law  inflicting  a  Penalty  vpon  the  Constable  for  not 
punishing  them,  and  vpon  such  party  as  shall  releeue  them." 

The  remissness  of  the  petty  constables  was  not  in  those  days,  as  now,  em- 
ployed as  an  argument  for  the  introduction  of  an  unconstitutional  police  force. 
The  high  constables  were  required  to  be  vigilant  in  their  duty,  and  thus  secure 
the  efficiency  of  the  constitutional  constabulary. 

To  complete  my  copy  of  the  book  of  the  Commissioners,  I  will  insert  the 
remainder  of  their  "  Directions": — 

*'9.  If  in  any  Parish  there  be  found  any  persons  that  line  out  of  Seruice,  or  that  line  idly  and 
will  not  worke  for  reasonable  wages,  or  Hue  to  spend  all  they  haue  at  the  Alehouse,  those  persons 
to  bee  brought  by  the  High  Constables,  and  petty  Constables  to  the  lustices  at  their  meetings,  tberc 
to  be  ordered  and  punished  as  shall  be  found  fit. 

"10.  That  the  Correction  houses  in  all  Counties  may  bee  made  adioyning  to  the  common  Pri- 
sons, and  the  Gaoler  to  be  made  Gouernour  of  them,  that  so  he  may  imploy  to  worke  Prisoners 
committed  for  small  causes,  and  so  they  may  learne  honestly  by  labour,  and  not  line  idly  and  mis- 
erably long  in  prison,  whereby  they  are  made  worse  when  they  come  out  then  they  were  when  they 
went  in,  and  where  many  houses  of  Correction  are  in  one  County,  one  of  them  at  least  to  bee  neere 
the  Gaole. 

''11.  That  no  man  harbour  Rogues  in  their  Barnes,  or  Out  houseings.  And  the  wandring 
persons  with  women  and  children,  to  giue  account  to  the  Constable  or  Justice  of  Peace,  where  they 
were  marryed,  and  where  their  children  were  Christened;  for  these  people  liue  like  Saluages, 
neither  marry  nor  bury  nor  Christen,  which  licentious  libertie  makes  so  many  delight  to  be  Rogues 
and  Wanderers. 

"  12.  And  because  the  High  wayes  in  all  Counties  of  England  are  in  great  decay,  parlley  so 
growen,  for  that  men  think  there  is  no  course  by  the  Common  Law,  or  Order  from  the  State  to 
amend  the  same:  And  the  worke-dayes  appointed  by  the  Statute  are  so  omitted,  or  idly  performed, 
that  there  comes  little  good  by  them.  Therefore  the  lustices  of  Peace  at  these  moneihly  meetings, 
are  to  take  sprciall  care  of:  and  not  onely  to  cause  the  Surueyors  of  the  High  wayes  to  present 
the  same;  but  by  their  own  view,  to  informe  tbemselups,  that  at  the  next  Quarter  Sessions  after 
eucry  meeting,  they  may  present  all  such  neglects,  and  offences  (as  vpon  their  owne  view)  and  the 
Offenders  there  to  bee  punished  according  to  Law." 

In  this  letter  and  the  last  I  have  copied  the  whole  of  this  little  book,  which 
my  friend  Raw  was  so  kind  as  to  lend  me. 

At  the  present  moment  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  both  to  the  governors  and 
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the  governed.  I  hope  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  will  most  carefully  read 
and  digest  its  contents. 

Turning  from  this  subject  of  national  importance,  I  must  now  relate  to  you 
a  circumstance  which  has  not  failed  to  yield  me  the  greatest  gratification.  I 
allude  to  the  sympathy  for  our  wrongs  and  sufferings  which  is  felt  by  the  ope- 
rative Conservatives  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 

They  have  resolved  to  petition  Parliament  for  "  a  searching  inquiry"  into 
the  circumstances  of  our  removal  from  the  Fleet  to  this  prison.  I  hope,  for  your 
sake,  that  you  will  grant  the  prayer  of  their  petition  before  you  issue  your 
"  Rules  and  Regulations"  for  this  prison.  I  am  sure  it  will  redound  to  your 
credit,  if,  before  you  make  this  prison  fitonly  for  the  reception  of  felons,  you  should 
know  more  about  its  inmates  and  their  purchased  rights  than  you  do  at  present. 

Our  kind  Dublin  friends  sent  me  a  report  of  their  proceedings  and  a  copy  of 
their  petition  to  Parliament  (which  were  inserted  on  the  Cover  of  my  last  letter), 
accompanied  by  the  following  kind  letter,  from  their  Secretary : — 

"Dublin  Protestant  Operatiyes'  Association  and  Reformation  Society. 
Committee  Rooms,  3,  College  Street,  Slst  March,  1843. 
"Sib, — I  am  desired  to  inform  you,  that  at  a  tery  large  meeting  of  'The  Dublin  Protestant 
Operatives'  Association  and  Reformation  Society,'  which  was  held  last  night  in  the  Rotundo  in  this 
city,  a  Petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  of  which  I  herewith  send  you  a  copy,  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  a  number  of  signatures  were  obtained  on  the  occasion  to  be  attached  to  that  Petition  to 
each  House.  Itwas  also  resolved  that  you  should  be  written  to,  in  order  toobtain  your  adriceas  to 
the  most  effectual  manner  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  subject  of  the  Petition, 
80  as  to  procure,  if  possible,  the  institution  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  'in  accordance  with  the 
prayer  of  the  Petition.'  It  is  with  this  view  I  now  address  you.  We  are  aware  that  you  have 
several  influential  friends  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  we  think  the  case  is  capable  of  being 
put  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  inquiry  sought  for  could  not  be  well  refused.  If  you  would,  therefore, 
be  so  good  as  to  make  up  your  mind  on  the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  in  order  that  we  might  obtain 
the  object  which  we  seek  for,  and  to  communicate  to  us  your  decision  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, we  should  feel  all  very  much  obliged.  We  do  not  think  that  there  should  be  a  moment  lost 
in  giving  the  Legislature  to  understand  that  the  country  sympathizes  in  your  wrongs.  I  am  sure 
it  will  gratify  you  to  be  informed  that  nothing  could  be  more  unanimous  than  wai  the  voice  of  the 
meeting,  both  in  expressing  a  strong  sense  of  indignation  at  the  indifference  to  the  rights  of  the 
subject,  to  the  claims  of  Christian  benevolence,  the  decencies  of  civilized  life,  and  the  demands 
of  British  law,  which  was  displayed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department;  and  an 
equally  strong  sense  of  admiration  and  gratitude  to  yourself  for  the  firmness  and  temper  with  which 
you  met,  and  the  clearness  with  which  you  exposed,  the  illegal  and  unjustifiable  conduct  to  which 
yourself,  your  fellow  prisoners,  and  especially  the  female  inmates  of  the  prison,  were  subjected. 
The  feeling  all  through  the  city  of  Dublin  this  day  elicited  by  the  report  of  our  proceedings  is  very 
strong  and  decisive,  and  perfectly  in  accordance  with  that  which  pervaded  the  meeting,  as  above 
stated. 

"I  beg  to  remain.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
(By  order)         "WILLIAM  COMPTON  ESPV,  SeereUry." 
"To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  Queen's  Prison." 

To  that  letter  I  forwarded  the  following  reply  : — 

"The  Queen's  Prison,  April  6th,  1843. 
"To  Mr.  William  Compton  Espy,  Sbchetary  to  the  Dublin  Protestant  Opbratives' 
Association  and  Reformation  Society. 
"Dear  Sir, — The  receipt  of  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  31st  ult.,  with  a  copy  of  the  Petition 
to  Parliament  of  the  Dublin  Protestant  Operatives'  Association  and  Reformation  Society  and 
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other  inhakilants  of  Dublin,  lias  imparted  to  me  such  sensations  of  delight  and  high  gratification 
as  I  am  perfectly  unable  to  describe. 

"  I  have  been  so  long  shut  out  from  the  abodes  of  free-men,  that  it  seemed  like  a  resurrection 
when  I  was  assured  that  the  indinnities  offered  to  myself  and  my  fellow  prisoners  had  attracted  your 
attention  and  aroused  your  warmest  sympathies. 

"  Your  kind  and  patriotic  hearts,  which  have  thus  been  moved  to  feel  for  the  unfortunate  and 
wretched,  can  never  fully  appreciate  the  emotions  which,  on  the  receipt  of  your  communication, 
have  sprung  up  in  the  breasts  of  us  Prisoners,  who  are  now  debarred  the  right  of  even  the  glim- 
merings of  the  benefits  of  the  Constitution,  and  are  the  victims  and  slaves  of  one  whom  cvea  his 
colleagues  despise. 

"  Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  the  gratitude  which  such  an  efibrt  asyoura,  from  any  party,  would 
necessarily  inspire,  is  very  considerably  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  we  are  one  in  our  principles 
and  Creed ;  for  I  can  never,  but  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  think  on  the  efforts  I  was  enabled  to 
make  in  defence  of  those  principles  and  of  that  Creed  which  you  are  associated  to  maintain.  With 
you  I  mourn  over  the  virulence  with  which  they  have  been  assailed,  and  deplore  the  sad  consequences 
that  have  ensued — infidel  encroachments  on  our  Christian  Institutions — tyranny  and  injustice  in 
the  place  of  those  equitable  measures  which  ever  flow  from  the  restraining  and  sanctifying  influ- 
ences of  Christianity. 

"  It  is  with  truth  I  assure  you  that  my  chief  sufferings  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  men  in  whom 
I  hoped  for  the  restoration  of  the  national  institutions  have  proceeded  in  the  work  of  demolition. 
When  I  feel  that  they  have  unjustly  deprived  us  prisoners  of  the  last  remnant  of  Constitutional 
protection,  I  cannot  refrain  my  fears  that  they  are  here  trying  an  experiment,  and  that  they  will 
be  emboldened,  from  success,  to  extend  their  tyranny  over  the  subjects  of  Her  Majtsty  outside 
these  walls. 

"  Like  yourselves,  I  assisted  in  bringing  Her  Majesty's  present  Ministers  into  office — with  you 
I  have  been  most  anxious  to  support  them  ;  but  with  deep  regret  I  have  witnessed  their  departure 
from  sound  and  constitutional  principles:  and  when,  on  the  23rd  of  February  last,  they  openly 
refused  '  to  conform  to  Christianity,'  and,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  rejected  that  principle,  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  all  hope  of  their  amendment— nay,  I 
believe  that  they  will  never  listen  to  the  voice  of  Truth,  and,  if  not  restrained  in  their  mad  career, 
will  shipwreck  the  vessel  of  the  State  on  the  shoals  of  Infidelity. 

"  That  a  people  whose  desire  it  is  to  be  governed  by  the  Word  of  God  should  silently  submit  to 
the  proceedings  of  Her  Majesty's  present  Ministers,  is  a  mystery  which  I  cannot  unravel. 

"  Even  Solon,  a  heathen  law-giver,  has  asserted,  that  'that  State  is  the  best  governed  in  which 
every  man  feels  an  injury  done  to  another  as  much  as  if  he  himself  had  been  the  sufferer  by  it.' 
With  the  exception  of  your  Petition,  the  Government  have  heard  no  remonstrance  from  any 
quarter,  while  they  have  been  inflicting  the  grossest  acts  of  injustice  and  indecency  on  those  whose 
misfortunes  have  driven  them  into  a  jail. 

"  One  would  have  imagined  that  a  great  and  noble-minded  people  would  have  felt  the  highest 
indignation  and  resentment  at  such  oppression  on  the  weak  and  unoffending — we  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  a  powerful  Government  would  have  been  content  to  hold  our  bodies  in  pledge  for  our 
remorseless  creditors,  resolving  to  add  no  indignity,  no  privation,  which  safe  custody  did  not 
demand — nay,  to  render  our  incarceration  as  mild  and  easy  as  possible,  not  to  place  us  on  a  par 
with  criminal  offenders. 

"  In  both  we  have  been  disappointed — in  the  people  and  in  the  Government— proving  the 
awful  degeneracy  of  the  British  nation,  save  one  bright  exception,  yourselves,  in  so  nobly  stepping 
forward  in  our  support. 

"  Receive  our  heartfelt  thanks. 

"  The  unmanly  indignities  offered  to  the  females  in  this  prison,  (many  of  them  as  respectable 
as  the  wife  of  our  Head  Jailor,  the  Home  Secretary,)  are  disgraceful  to  the  man  who  has  contrived 
them  —  to  the  Government  which  sanctions  them  —  and  to  the  people  which  permits  them.  To 
degrade  woman  is  one  certain  sign  of  Infidelity !  May  your  remonstrance  on  their  behalf  prove 
successful. 

"  That  this  nation  should  allow  itself  lo  become  a  spectacle  of  national  disgrace  to  an  asto- 
nished world,  by  permitting  one  whose  political  life  is  dishonour,  and  whose  public  character  is 
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vsnrthless.  to  torment,  by  his  vexatious  '  Rules  and  Regulations,'  the  good  and  the  brave — that,  iu 
England,  Sir  James  Graham  should  be  the  Jailor  of  Sir  Joseph  A.Douglas,  is  a  climax  of  injustice 
which  the  future  historian  will  record  as  an  act  of  dishonesty  and  ingratitude  almost  unparalleled 
iu  the  annals  of  the  world. 

"  Iu  defending  that  gentleman's  cause,  I  feel  it  an  honour  to  have  my  name  associated  with 
his ;  and,  should  my  humble  eflfbrts  prove  successful,  to  have  released  from  an  English  dungeon 
that  disinterested,  brave,  noble-minded  patriot — to  have  raised  Sir  Josejih  Douglas  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public,  by  ranking  him  with  the  greatest  heroes  of  Britain,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times — to  have  obtained  for  him  but  common  justice,  a  mere  redress  cf  wrongs,  from  a  Ministry 
who  considered  him  amply  remunerated  with  an  empty  title,  at  a  moment  too  when  he  deserved 
a  nation's  gratitude,  and  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  will  afford  me  such  unmixed  joy,  such  tri- 
umphant exultation,  as  will  be  in  itself  an  ample  reward  for  the  miseries  of  imprisonment;  inas- 
much as  had  I  not  been  the  fellow  prisoner  of  Sir  Joseph  Douglas,  I  should  uot  have  learnt  from 
his  own  lips  his  most  interesting  story,  nor  been  induced  to  render  him  the  aid  of  my  services  in 
attracting  public  notice  to  his  tale.  I  am  proud  that  while  Sir  James  Graham  is  my  Jailor,  Sir 
Joseph  Douglas  is  my  friend ! 

"  That  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  removed  us  from  the  protection  of  the  Judges,  dragged  us 
from  the  Fleet  and  consigned  us  to  the  Queen's  Prison,  under  the  keepership  of  a  political  partisan, 
is  unconstitutional,  no  one  can  doubt.  That  the  Home  Secretary  should  dare  to  disobey  the  re- 
quirements of  that  Act,  by  forcing  us  from  the  Fleet  before  this  place  was  '  made  ready  to  receive 
us,'  shows  clearly  that  in  these  days  of  expediency  there  is  no  responsibility,  and  that  officials  and 
underlings  may  dare  to  transgress  even  the  law  itself  with  impunity. 

"  Would  that  your  Petition  for  'a  searching  inquiry'  into  these  grievances  and  cruelties  might 
be  successful.  n. 

"  You  ask  me  to  advise  you  'as  to  th^'tnost  effectual  manner  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  subject.'  If  your  Petition  were  entrusted  to  a  sound,  constitutional,  honest 
lawyer,  it  would  be  most  likely  to  be  effective.  He  would,  of  course,  require  information  on  the 
facts — with  that  I  should  be  most  happy  to  furnish  him. 

"  Had  we  an  Eldon  iu  the  Lords,  and  a  Wetherell  in  the  Commons,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty;— nay,  had  they  been  there,  such  a  law  would  never  have  disgraced  the  statute-book. 

•'I  have  several  influential  friends  in  both  Houses,  but  not  one,  that  I  am  aware  of,who  is  learned 
in  the  law. 

"  Permit  me,  before  I  conclude,  to  thank  you,  Sir,  for  the  very  kind  terms  in  which  you  have 
conveyed  to  me  the  resolution  of  your  excellent  Association. 

"  Would  that  I  had  the  power  to  impart  to  your  mind  the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  which  1  feel 
for  your  kindness. 

"And  now.  Sir,  I  pray  that  you  will  convey  to  those  kind  and  generous  Irishmen  who  sym- 
pathize with  me  the  gratitude  of  an  Englishman  whose  body  only  is  in  bonds — who've  soul  is  still  as 
ardently  attached  to  the  Protestant  institutions  of  our  common  country  (may  the  Union  never  he 
broken)  as  when  he  ranked  among  the  free — of  one  who  traces  all  his  sufferings  to  the  temporary 
conquest  of  Expediency  over  Principle — of  Popery  over  Protestantism — of  Infidelity  over  Chris- 
tianity ! 

"  May  that  triumph  be  short,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of,  dear  Sir, 

"  Ycur  obliged  friend  and  faithful  servant, 

"RICHARD  OASTLER. 

"  P.S. — Excuse  delay — pardon  haste.  I  have  been  forced  to  write  at  intervals,  just  as  I  could 
find  opportunity. — R.O." 

Having  space  for  a  few  lines,  and  being  reminded  of  prison  matters,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  if  I  call  your  attention  to  the  circumstance  of  the  "  Rulers," 
who,  if  the  unjust  Prison  consolidation  Act  of  last  session  be  not  repealed,  will 
be  forced  into  this  prison  on  the  3Ist  of  May.  The  consequence  of  which,  in  my 
opinion,  in  addition  to  the  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  retaining  the 
fees  for  the  liberty  of  the  Rules,  will  be  the  death  of  some  of  them  who  have 
arrived  at  the  respective  ages  of  72,  74,  78,  82,  and  83.  One  of  them,  as  you 
know,  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  more  than  thirty  years,  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  George  IV.,  and  was  oifered  a  Barony  by  George  III.  You  know  his 
infirm  state  —  you  know  that  his  removal  within  these  walls  will  most  likely 
insure  another  legal  murder.  That  man's  estates  are  as  extensive  as  yours, 
though  per/taps  more  encumbered. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S. — Whilst  I  was  correcting  the  press,  I  was  honoured  by  a  call  from  your 
friend  Mr.  Hare.     No  room  for  "  Rent-RoU."— R.O. 


V.  Terras,  Printer,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Koad,  London. 
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Being  Letters  to 

TIIEIIIGIIT  HON.    SIR   JAMES    GRAIIaVj,    BART./'^il.F.; 

ilcr  Miijestj/'s  Principal  Sccvctari/  of  Slate  for  theltotnc  D'cparimciit ;    '  '  '     '  "  "* 

FUOM 

RICHARD     OASTLER, 

His  Victim  in  the  Queen's  Prison,  ' 

'WriTII  OCCASIONAL  COMMU.VICATIOXS  t'UOM 'FklENDS. 


"The  Altar,  ihe  Throne,  and  the  Callage." — (*' Property  has'iUdtU'fSt  os  ffejl>s  ils  rights." 

"•  The  Ilushaiidinan  that  lahoureth,  muiit  be  tirst  partaker  of -the  fruits."r  ,  f,;*  ,^.    ; 
'  He  sha!!  jutlg^e  the  puorof  the  people.  He  shall  save  the  childrea  of  ike  neeily,  aod  tihalLbreak 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor. 

■  L__ L^.- J .     :     ■■;■■    -.'^-    n1     .!<.i}!|'^-3     ul 


V  1)1.  llI.^No.  If.'  LONDON,  SATURDAY,  Ai»RIi,  29.  1843.  *  Pjucr  «/. 


The  Qneen's  Prisoii. 

To   niE-RisHT   II«N.   Sir  James  GuaHAm,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
PnixciPAL  Secret.^ry  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — Many  are  the  inquiries  which  are  made  o^ne,  fmni  nil 
parts  of  the  factory  districts,  by  masters  and  men,  "  Do  you  approve  of  the  "Bill 
for  regulating  the  employment  of  children  and  young' persons  in  Factories,  w'FilcIi 
Sir  James  Graham  introduced  on  the  7th  ult,  to  the  Hbnse  of  Comhions?'*  i 
'have  resolved,  in  Ihi-s  letter,  to  answer  all  those  inqnirieS.  -  ' 

I  call  your  most  serious  attention  to  my  remarks  on  Mardelit;ate''JJn'd  j'nlpoii- 
tant  subject,  because  I  am  well  aware  that  there  Is  tio  person  in  a  con'dit'ion  ti> 
give  you  better  information  or  more  sound  advice. 

It  is  a  question  which  is  peculiarly  my  own-^to  it  I  have  devoted  more  tiiiiv 
and  labour  than  any  other  man.  I  'hare  investigated  it  in  all  its  bearings — I  liavt* 
pursued  it  through  all  its  ramifications. 

I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  every  class  of  persons  to  which' it'refers — 1. 
know  all  the  interests  which  it  embraces.  I  may  add,  too,  without  fear  of  sut'- 
xJessful  controversion,  that  I  enjoy  theconfideivce  of  that  lat^e  and  most  iiitercst- 
jtig  class  of  ray  fellow  subjects,  whom  it  more  especially  affects — *j»the  childreti 
and  young  persons  employed  in  factories,"  as  well  as  of  the  better  jKiition  of  their 
employers. 

Whether  it  is  viewed  in  a  religiotje,  moral,  physicial,  social,  political,  or 
oomineiciftl  bearing,  I  have  closely  investigated  and  de<;i)ly  pondered  0:1  it- 
<?lTects. 

I  am,  indeed,  no  novice  on  the  Factory  Questiox.  I  have  lived  niaoy  y*^i*i 
in  the  heart  of  the  factory  districts  —  I  have  taken  a  most  active  part  iirthat 
interesting  "agitation,"  which  has  at  length  issued  in  f/ow/*  Facfor+cs^Rtfgiir 
lation  Bill.  .,...;    il 

ISly  fate  during  the  years  I  have  been  doomed  to  a  prison  has,  inijeed,  s^paf 
rated  me  from  more  active  exertions  in  that  cause,  but  has  not'intorraptdd'mV 
^communications  with  the  employers  and  the  employed.  No  step  has  been  taken 
hy  them  wiil:out  my  knowledge.  My  banishment  and  retirement  have  afforded  mfe 
the  best  opportunity  of  calmly  reviewing  every  part  of  that  most  in'teresrihg  "a'lW 
intricate  question; — they  havo  cnaibled  me  to  do  so  eiltirely  diverted  of  that  exj- 
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eitement  and  enthusiasm  which  participation  in  the  active  business  of  agitation 
necessarily  inspires.  If  I  were  bold  and  energetic  in  the  field,  I  have  been  calm 
and  contemplative  in  my  cell. 

I  have  said  enongh  to  claim  your  attention  to  my  observations  on  a  subject 
"with  which  circumstances  have  now  connected  your  name — a  question  whicli  can 
uever  be  mooted  without  bringing  mine  to  the  national  recollection. 

My  answer  to  all  who  ask  my  opinion  —  and,  as  I  have  told  you,  they  are 
many — is,  /  entirely  disapprove  of  the  Bill  which  you  have  introduced.  If  it 
be  really  your  object  to  settle  the  question,  you  have  mistaken  the  way  ; — if  your 
intention  be  to  render  it  still  more  irritating,  vexatious,  and  intricate  than  it  has 
ever  before  been,  you  have  succeeded.     And  why? 

In  addition  to  the  very  objectionable  points  in  Lord  Althorp's  Factory 
Regulation  Act — the  two  sets,  gangs,  or  relays  of  children,  and  the  vexatious  and 
unconstitutional,  as  well  as  expensive  system  of  inspection — you  have  now  intro- 
cuced  those  fearful  engines  of  national  discord,  "  the  New  Poor  Law"  and  "  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,"  by  connecting  with  them  the  administration 
of  the  Factories  Regulation  Act. 

Had  yWtt  been  well-informed  with  respect  to  the  feeling  that  pervades  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  England,  you  would  have  been  sure  that  the  intro- 
duction of  those  fresh  and  irrelevant  subjects  of  contention  into  the  factory 
question  would  infalliby  prove  fatal  to  its  peaceful  atid  proper  settlement. 

I  do  not  mean  that  you  cannot  carry  it  through  Parliament — there  it  is  now 
proved  that  you  are  omnipotent;  but  in  the  Country,  you  ought  to  have  known 
that  the  Bill  which  you  have  introduced  will  be  the  fruitful  source  of  increasing 
•trife  and  of  still  greater  perplexity. 

Your  attempt  to  establish  the  New  Poor  Law  more  firmly  by  means  of  the 
Factories  Regulation  Act — your  scheme  of  removing,  by  the  same  means,  tlie" 
education  of  the  people  entirely  from  the  Church,  (if  you  are  permitted  to  let  in 
the  wedge  you  will  soon  drive  it  home,)  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  "  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,"  will,  eventually,  raise  up  an  opposition 
from  the  Church  and  the  people,  to  which,  in  comparison,  the  present  raurmur- 
ings  of  the  Dissenters  will  be  only  as  a  gentle  zephyr. 

Again,  your  B'lW  is  &  retrogade  movement — adding  to,  instead  of  diminishing, 
the  cruelties  of  the  factory  system.  You  have  lowered  the  age  at  which  children 
are  to  be  admitted  into  the  mills  from  nine  to  eight  years  !  and,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  term  of  labour  from  eight  to  six  and  a  half  hours  per  day,  you  have 
increased  the  actual  factory  labi>ur  for  all  above  eighteen  years  from  twelve 
working  hours  to  thirteen  per  day  ! 

True,  you  may  pass  such  an  impolitic  and  delusive  measure  in  Parliament — 
you  will  find,  however,  that  the  Country  can  never  be  satisfied  with  it. 

If  you  intend  to  give  force  to  the  future  agitation  of  the  factory  question, 
you  will  pass  your  Bill ;  if  you  would  remove  that  irritation  from  the  body 
politic,  you  will  withdraw  it,  and  allow  Lord  Ashley  to  settle  the  question. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  the  only  reason  why  the  factory  agitation  has  been  allowed 
to  slumber,  is,  because  the  friends  of  the  factory  children  were  resolved  that  Lord 
Althorp's  Act  should  have  a  fair  trial.  That  trial  has  now  been  given — it  is 
proved,  nay  admitted,  to  be  a  failure.     Fearful  will  be  the  coming  strife,  when 
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the  jarring  elements  which  you  have  now  thrown  iiito  the  already  sufficiently 
intricate  question  shall  be  added  to  those  which  have,  for  so  many  years,  dis- 
turbed the  manufacturing  districts. 

Be  willing  to  receive  advice.  Abandon  your  measure — give  place  to  one 
who,  on  this  question  at  least,  possesses  superior  knowledge-^to  one  who  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  the  Country,  and  who  ought  to  possess  that  of  Parliament;-^ 
let  Lord  Ashley  be  the  statesman  who  shall  settle  this  question,  so  much  his 
own.     Do  this.  Sir,  and  you  will  not  have  occasion  to  repent. 

Whilst  you  are  still  more  embarrassing  the  Legislature  on  the  factory  ques- 
tion, it  is  my  duty  to  disencumber  it  of  those  perplexities  which  have  already 
bewildered  the  minds  of  many  persons  who  are  only  partially  acquainted  with 
the  subject. 

There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  heard  of  "  Sadler's  Ten  Hours  Factory 
Bill" — of  the  enthusiastic  agitation  which  was  made  in  its  support  —  and  of  the 
violent  and  virulent  opposition  which  was  raised  against  it  and  its  supporters  by 
a  very  influential  portion  of  the  factory  masters  and  their  friends. 

It  may  not  be  believed  by  many,  hut  it  is  nevertheless  true,  Sadler's  Bill 
was  simply  intended  to  guard  all  under  twenty-one  years  from  factory  night 
work — to  exclude  infants  under  nine  years  of  age  from  factory  labour — to  pro- 
tect all  persons  between  nine  and  eighteen*  years  of  age  from  being  worked  more 
than  TEN  hours  a  day  in  the  factories,  making,  with  two  hours  for  meals,  a  day's 
work  of  twelve  hours.  In  fact,  it  was  a  mistake  to  call  it  a  Ten  Hours  Bill  ; — 
it  ought  to  have  been  called,  what  it  really  was,  a  Twelve  Hours  Bill. 

Reasonable  as  Sadler's  demand  was,  strongly  as  it  was  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence of  clergymen,  magistrates,  medical  men,  mill-owners,  factory  workers,arid  the 
most  respectable  portion  of  society,  it  so  happened  that  a  icvr  very  wealthy  and 
very  oppressive  mill-owners  had  influence  enough  with  the  Whig  Government  to 
defeat  Sadler's  reasonable  and  benevolent  intentions..;  and  after  having  had  no 
fewer  than  four  Parliamentary  Reports  on  the  subject,  after  innumerable  public 
msetings  and  petitions  in  favour  of  Sadler's  Bill,  the  Whig  Ministers  were 
j»ersuaded  that  still  more  information  was  required  ;  and  after  having  obtained 
all  this  mass  of  evidence,  a  Royal  Commission  was  actually  issued,  in  order 
that  the  Commissioners  might  traverse  the  country,  "  see  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  hear  with  their  own  ears,"  and  then  report  to  the  Government  the  result  of 
their  inquiries  and  observations. 

What  under-hand,  unfair,  and  powerful  influence  was  used  to  pervert  their 
Report,  it  is  not  for  me  to  explain — suffice  it  to  say,  one  of  their  body,  Mr. 
Stuart,  published  the  astounding  fact,  that  the  printed  Report  of  those  Com- 
missioners was  no  more  like  the  Report  of  those  men  who  were  appointed  to 
investigate  the  case,  than  would  be  the  Report  of  any  twelve  men  whom  we 
might  meet  by  chance  any  day  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  that  false  Report  was  adopted;  and  under  its  recom- 
mendation the  present  Factories  Regulation  Act  was  introduced,  on  behalf  of 
the  Whig  Government,  by  Lord  Althorp,  and  passed  by  the  Legislature, 

That  measure  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Sadler  out  of  the  House,  (who,  under 

*  It  was  Mr.  SAotEii's  iuiention  to  alter  this  to  tneotj-one  years. — R.O. 
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tlip^Rcform  Bjll,  lost  l^is  s^at,),  and  |?y^  Lord  AsiiLEv.ij^  ftjie.  H(juse— his  I/Or^,- 
sfJip.  liaying  kindly  undertaken  to  become   tlie   Pailiamentarv  guardian  of.  Sad- 
ler's Ten  Hours  Bill,  when  its  originator  had  unhnivnily  been  rejected  hv  tp.Q, 
Itcform  Bill  constitnencies.     Although  Sadler  was  siippprtcd  by,  the /flc/f)ry 
jH'ople  with  an  enthusiasm  which  is  almost  without  j^reGedent^  (\  remeuiber  tljat, 
''  l"^j!.'jf"''  ^'as  signed  by  upwards  of  40,000  from    Manchester,  imploring  th^.. 
vo.ters  of  Leeds  to  return  their  friend.)  still  it  was  all  in. vain — tyranny,  fake- r 
i.ood,  and  deceit  prevailed  over  justice  and  truth— Saj^^?]^  vy.as,  rejcjijtpd^    Le^^^, 
is  now  reaping  the  hitter  fruits  of  that^day's  work, 

^  liiit  aUhough  Lord  Altkorp'§  ^jll  was  oppose(^  by  Mx.  Sadleii,  Lo^, 
AspLEy,  and  all  the  friends  of  the  factory  childreu,  it  was  sunnprted-  by  "thftj 
bit  of  a  ParTiament  of  mill-owners  who  assembled  in  Palace  Yard,'/  (as  >5,i;^ 
Stuart,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  calls-  them)  ;  and  that  gentleman  informed 
the  public  why  it  was  tiius  supported,  viz. because  "  they  [the  mill-ownersj]  knew 
that  it  was  iJ»o/'ac:/2CflWe/"  ♦     r     ;    i^.„« 

When 'Lord  Althorp's   Bill  cnme  into  operation,  the  opponents  of.  IVJr.. 
Sapper  (who  had  supported   Lord  Alxiiorp  in  P.<HliaiDent\  endeavoured,  by 
every  means,  to  increase  the  difficulties  an.dj.vexatiipi^SL  wl^ch  tlw  f|iclorjf.Ajij(:{i;k§r^, 
were  exposed  to  by  its  operation. 

If  xoqiplainfs  were  made  to  them,  they  were  accust.o.nied  to  say  to  their 
wprk-pcople^  "  Go  to  Sadler  and  Oastlek^  it  is  they  who  l^ave  caused  you  alj, 
this  Irpphle,  vexation^  and  loss;  they  ssiiA  i/ieyweiyp  ysur  friends,  go  and  ask. 
them  to  relieve  you  now  !" 

.  The  operatives  were  no^  to  Ije.  thus  del.udedj — thoy  w^ll  V'le,"', that.  t,lic  Te'» 
Hours  Bjll  of  Sadler  coiitained-nQ  >Texati.ous  clauses;;  that  it  was  sijOaplc  t^ndis 
eJficient  in  its  operation,  containing  a  clause  for  the  imprisonment,  of  thp^c 
iniHjOwners  whp  offended  the  third  time  against  its  enactments,  instead  of  that 
swavni  ,pf  spies  which  Sadler's  opponents  had  introduced  in  their  Factory 
BllL  under  the  title  of  l^)ectors — a  race  of  men  whose  existence  can  never  be 
tolerated  under  a  free  Constitution. 

,     The  very,  men  who,  with  tlie  aid  of  the  Whig  Government,  had  succeedfCd  in 

I.-j;:  .    ..■•  •oHv  i  ■■      ;  ;•      ■  _ ■  .  •    '   ■        ■       •  ..n.,.-    .. 

forcing  Lord  Althorp's  Act,  against  the  united  efforts,  of  Mf.  Sadler,  Lori> 
leMo^i.i   .y-'  ■•"■   -    ■■    "",  '  /        •^'    ' 

Ashley,  and.  their  innumerable  friends,  now  became  the   most  bitter  opponents 

of  4LTii0Rp's  Act^  and,  failing  to  excite,  the  operatives  against  Sadler  and  his 

iriends,  made  several  attempts  in  Parliament  to  get  rid  of  the  Factory  Act,^.s 

they  expressed  it>  "  bit  by  bit." 

In  every  effort  thoy  have  hitherto  failed  —  the  operatives  having  resolved  t» 
give  Althorp's  Act  a  fair  trial,  and, if  possible,  obtain  Sadler's  Bill.     When- 
ever.tlieir  oppoiient.s.hAvemoo.te4,;the  question  in  Parlianjent,  t^eir.frieqd  I^.9,J5ti>. 
Ashley  has. been  ready. wjth  Sadler's  Ten  Hours  Bill. 

Thus  the  matter  stood  in  Parlianient  J^nd  the  Cfvuntry,  until  you  intipdu,ced  ^ 
your  Bin.  on  tlie,  7ith  ult,     ^ipce  tjien,  you  know  what  a  storpi  you  have  ra,i^ed, 
liut  you  dp  not  Ic.n.ow  the  hu/.ricane  that  is  brewing. 

I  have  thought  it  due  to  the  friends  of.  Sadler's  Ten  Hpurs  Bill  to  stati:;; 

■,thcse  facts,  because  I  know  that  there  are  thousands  of  persons  who  heliftve  that 

•fO.'iii!    .  ..1  ■?.  ,    .  ;-  .■■  ■  •     ■  ...  .1  

Sajjler's.  Bill.  It' <?*_  passed,  the  truth  being,  that  he  was  defeated;  and- Lord- 
AsiiLEY  has^neyer  yet,  b^een  able  to  carry  that  sjifl[\plp,  wise,  au^  e/Sqieiitraeasure. 
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It  ^an  ij^Y^y  be  too  sjirqngly  impressed  upon  Uie  public  raind.  that  Mr. 
^Apj-Eiv'-s  B|,U;  rocogpized^  no  infraction  on  the  Constitution,  by  thci  expensive 
establishment  of  espionage  under  inspectors,  superintendents,  &c. — Mr.  Sadler's 
Bill,  did  not  encumber  t.he  factovy  question  vyith  the  subject  of  Education — Mr. 
Sadler's  Bill  did  not  recognize  the  employment  of  two' gangs  of  child I'ien  ;  it 
\yas  a  siniplp  proposal  tQ  forbid  factory  night  work  for  those  under  Ijweflfy-ope 
years  of  age — it  forbad  niore  tb.an  ten  hours  work  per  day  for  those  between  nine 
and  eightQcn  y^ears,— c.^cliidin^,  of  course,  all  under  iiitie  years  from  being  worked 
in  fjictori^S:.  ,Xb's  .\y^3  allth?|t  Sadler  proposed — he  encumbered  the  question 
\yith  no  other  subject. 

For  proposing  that  measure,  and  for  no  other  crime,  the  talented,  bene- 
volent, and  high-minded  Sadler  was  .(Jriveu  from  P;irliament — hq  was  perse- 
cuted with  a,  virulence  unequalled — he  was  charged  with  the  blackest  crimes, 
nay,  even  with  meditating  assassination  —  he  was  hunted  from  his  native  land, 
driven  into  exile,  until,  in  Ireland,  heart-broken,  he  died  ;  and  that  country,  on 
which  his  work  has  iinraortalized  his  nanic,  found  him  a  grave  ! 

It  gives  me  the  highest  satisfaction  when  I  remember  that  in  t;bat  cause,  with 
f/iot  mnu,  I  was  counted  worthy  of  persecution. 

Believing,  as  I  dQ>  t'^t  ^be  factory  question  will  never  be  satisfactorily 
settled  vk  hilst  the  system  of  "  relays"  is  continued,  I  am  anxious  to  rescue  my 
friend  Sadler's  memory  from  the  suspicion  of  his  having  ever  acquiesced  in  that 
impolitic  system.  No  rpan  opposed  it  more  steadily  than  Sadler — it  was 
obtained  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  wishes.  In  his  letter  to  the  Commissioners,' 
on  that  subject,  he  said  : — - 

"Relays! — llie  very  term  is  disgusting;  '  llie  conniarison  betvTeen  llie  management  of  human 
creatures  and  that  of  eatlle  is,'  as  Hume  says,  'shocking!'  But  even  in  anv  such  comparison,  the 
physical  condition  of  the  infan:ile  labourer,  under  the  '  relay' system,  would  sink  infinitely  below 
that  of  the  brute.  »         *         * 

'The  main  question  is,. whether  the  system,  ns  now  pursued,  i-s  injurious  to  the  growth,  destruc- 
tive to  the  Iiealtb,  and  fatal  to  ihe  life  itself,  of  muliiiudes  of  human  victims,  in  the  beginning  of 
their  days;  and  not  whether  Mr.  This,  or  Mr.  That,  may  get  20,000/.  per  annum,  oronly  two-thirds 
or  half  of  that  sum,  by  those  infant '  gangs'  whirb  the  legislature  of  England,  to  its  eternal  discrrace, 
has  too  long  trusted  to  his 'tender  mercies.'  ♦         *         *  ' 

"But  attempt  such  a  measure,  and,  without  professing  the  gift  of  prophecy,  I  venture  to  prog- 
nosticate that  a  struggle  will  commence  which  every  friend  of  humanity  and  his  country  will  have 
to  deprecate." 

That  "  measure"  has  been  "  attempted" — that  "  struggle"  hc^s  "  commenced." 
The  distress  of  the  manufacturing  population,  which  has  issued  in  the  late  out- 
breaks, is  a  warning  to  be  remembered — an  evil  to  be  "  deprecated." 

If  you  will  have  two  sets  of  factory  workers  under  tliirteen  years  of  age,  you 
must  always  have  a  double  number  of  those  who  are  above  that  age^  being  q. 
surplus  of  one-half  more  t^an  can  ever  be  employed.  That  surplus  must 
always  press  upon  the  wages  of  the  moiety  who  are  employed,  and  thiLS  they 
must  depress  the  wages  to  the  very  lowest  point.  The  unemployed  will  neces- 
sarily be  forced  upon  society  as  paupers,  beggars,  or  thieves. 

With  the  system  of  "  relays,"  this  will  be  the  result,  which,  as  sure  as  effect 
follows  cause,  nature  herself  prescribes.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  attempt,  by 
''Education,"  to  prevent  a  necessity  imposed  by  the  laws  of  uatui'e. 
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If  yoH  will  train  up  double  the  number  of  persons  to  any  business  which 
number  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  employed,  you  thus  necessarily  disorganize 
society. 

J  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  my  opinion  that  very  much  of  the  distress 
and  consequent  discontent  of  the  manufacturing  operatives  has  ifs  cause  in  Lord 
Althorp's  system  of  "  relays" — nay,  the  Prime  Minister  himself  asserted  the 
same  thing,  when  he  said,  that  the  immigration  of  labour  from  the  agricultural 
districts  into  those  districts  which  are  the  seats  of  manufacture  was  one  cause  of 
the  distress  ;  for  every  body  knows  that  it  was  the  children  from  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  not  the  adults,  who  were  required  by  the  manufacturers.  The 
children  were  wanted  to  make  up  the  two  sets  or  relays  in  the  factories. 

Under  any  circumstances,  the  training  up  to  a  given  employment  twice  the 
number  of  persons  who  can  possibly  find  work  in  that  branch  of  labour,  must,  of 
necessity,  create  disorder  and  distress;  but,  under  the  operation  of  the  New 
Poor  Law,  which  removed  the  only  prop  upon  which  labour  could  lean  in  the 
fierce  charge  made  by  capital  upon  its  value,  that  disorder  and  distress  must  be 
accelerated  and  increased. 

Do  I  misrepresent  the  tendency  of  the  New  Poor  Law?  Am  I  mistaken  in 
its  sad  and  sickening  effects  on  the  value  of  labour  and  on  the  condition  of  the 
industrious  portions  of  society?  Read,  then,  its  character  and  its  effects  from 
your  most  influential  and  able  supporter  : — 

"The  New  Poor  Law  plares  labour  absolutely/  at  (he  mercy  of  c;apitalists.  The  poor  must 
^ork,  starve,  or  suffer  a  penal  imprisonment,  under  the  provisions  of  that  law;  but  the  capitalist 
finds  that  he  employs  them  to  most  advantage  by  allowing  intervals  of  idleness,  during^  which  they 
starve,  or  rot  in  workhouses.  By  this  he  makes  most  money,  that  is,  accumulates  capital  most 
rapidly,  to  enable  him  to  prolong  the  intervals  of  idleness,  and  penal  imprisonment  in  time  to  come.*' 
—The  Standard,  April  7,  1843. 

Mark,  then,  how  the  system  of  relays,  or  two  sets  of  juvenile  workers,  must 
increase  the  much  abused  power  of  the  capitalists,  when  aided  by  the  suprcnu- 
mary  army  of  adult  operatives,  being  the  surplus  created  of  the  relay  system,  all 
of  whom  are  waiting  for  employment  at  any  price  rather  than  submit  "  to  starve 
or  to  a  penal  imprisonment."     Again: — 

"The  New  Poor  Law  lias,  in  fact,  placed  in  the  hands  of  wealth  a  perfecltj/  despotic  power 
over  the  labour  of  the  people — an  authority  which  the  rich  have  abused,  and  will  continue  to  abuse, 
until  the  evil  shall  reach  themselves,  as  indeed  it  is  already  reaching  some  of  them.  The  distress 
of  the  last  four  years  may,  we  firmly  believe,  be  traced  to  ihe  New  Poor  Law  in  a  far  greater  de- 
gree than  to  any  other  cause.  The  reason  is  simple  and  obvious:  that  law  deprives  the  poor 
OF  THE  POINT  OF  RESISTANCE  which,  bv  enabling  the  labourer  to  make  terms, 
IMPOSED  A  RESTRAINT  UPON  EMPLOYERS,  and  checked  among  them  that  spirit  of  gambling,  and 
Uiat  Fray  of  competition,  which  have  all  but  involved  ihe  country  in  ruin. 

"It  is  not  merely  that  by  the  new  law  capitalists  are  enabled  to  bring  machinery  into  unequal 
and  fatal  rivaNhip  wiih  human  labour.     The  law  which  places  a  REDUNDANT  body  oj.- 

LABOURERS  ABSOLUTELY  at  the    command  of  employers,  enables  THE  LATTER    TO    MAKB 

WHAT  TERMS  THEY  PLEASE  with  those  upon  whose  toil  thby  grow  rich.'— TAc 
Standard,  April  10,  1843. 

Will  you  add  power  to  ♦'  the  despotic  authority  of  wealth"  ?  Will  you  re- 
move to  a  still  greater  distance  the  poor  man's  "  point  of  resistance"  against  that 
"abused  authority"?  Will  you  mightily  augment  that  "redundant  body  of 
labourers,"  to  enable  the  cajiitalisls  with  more  ease  "  to  make  what  terms  they 
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please"  ?  Yes,  Sir,  you  will  do  all  this  if  yoo  ])ersist  in  passing  any  Factory  Bill 
with  "two  sets"  of  infaiitilo  labourers.  Then  let  its  title  be,  "  An  Act  to  per- 
petuate anil  increase  distress  ;"  for  it  is  clear,  that  any  Act  of  Parliament 
which  incorporates  the  system  of  two  sets  of  infant  faclory  labourers,  can  only 
bo  a  law  to  augment  the  manufacturing  embarrassment. 

If  you  will  not  be  warned  by  Sadler — if  the  assertion  of  the  Prime  Minister 
liimself  must  be  disregarded,  you  may  go  on  legislating  for  evil,  until  national 
calamity  shall  over-ride  all  our  institutions.  In  that  day,  remember  you  have 
been  solemnly  warned  by  your  Victim. 

I  think  I  have  now  answored  every  inquirer.  None  can  any  longer  be  asking, 
"  What  does  the  '  King'  think  about  Sir.  James  Graham's  Factory  Bill  ?" 

There  was  a  time  when  Sadler's  Ten  Hours  Bill  would  have  satis6ed  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  He  demonstrated  that  trn  hour^  per  day  was  the  loogetit 
time  that  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  could  work  in  factories  without 
certain  injury.  He  was  always  of  opinion  that  that  period  was  much  too  long, 
and  regretted  that  the  prejudices  of  his  opponents  forbad  any  hope  of  obtainiwg 
a  milder  measure.  Subsequent  experience  and  observations  by  the  Factory  Com- 
missioners liave  established  that  eight  hoursaday  was  the  utmost  limit  that  chil- 
dren under  thirteen  years  could  safely  be  employed.  Still  more  recent  evidence  has 
convinced  yow,  that  six  and  a  half  hours  is  the  maximum  period  of  labour  which 
ought  to  be  awarded  to  children  in  factories.  Be  it  so — I  am  the  last  person 
to  object  to  your  discovery,  and  to  the  necessary  mitigation  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  factory  workers. 

The  result,  then,  of  every  investigation  on  this  most  important  subject,  on  your 
own  showing,  is  this: — where  machinery  is  worked  by  children,  six  and  a  half 
hours  a  day  is  the  longest  limit  that  nature  has  awarded  ;  and,  since  it  is  demon- 
strated that  TWO  sets  of  children  cannot  be  employed  without  deranging  society, 
by  the  production  of  a  double  supply  of  the  older  factory  "  hands,"  (one-half  of 
whom  must  always  remain  unemployed,)  you  will,  if  you  regard  natural  causes 
and  effects,  arrange  your  Machinery  so  as  entirely  to  exclude  children,  or,  be 
content  to  adopt  your  oton  discovery,  and  make  SIX  AND  A  HALF  HOURS 

A  DAy  THE  MAXIMUM  OF  FACTORV  LABOUR. 

All  this  comes  of  the  resistance  to  Sadler's  plain,  simple,  and  efficient  Ten 
Hours  Bill.  The  difficulties  have  been  created  by  the  enemies  of  Sadler — it  is 
for  them  now  to  prove  that  they  have  been  deceived,  or,  at  once  submit  to  tht 
natural  consequences  of  their  own  discoveries ;  one  thing  being  certain,  that, 
ill  the  long  run,  TWO  sets  of  childken  will  inevitably  upset  the  social 

SVSTEM. 

Do  you  ask  me  what  would  be  the  result  of  an  Act  for  six  hours  and  a 
HALF  for  all  ages  ?  I  answer, — higher  wages  and  better  profits,  because  a  sur« 
and  constant  demand  would  bo  the  result. 

I  shall  only  add  my  solemn  entreaty  that  you  will  seriously  reflect  on  this 
most  important  question,  and  more  especially  on  the  "  relay"  point. 

I  have  much  to  say  on  your  Education  scheme.  I  will  not  connect  it  with  the 
factory  question,  because  it  has  just  as  little  reference  to  that  Bill  as  it  has  to 
the  Bill  for  the  new  dying  machine. 
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If  you  persist  in  placiiisr  the  education  of  the' people  in  the  hands  of  "  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council" — therehy  making  the  Clergy  the  mere  puppets  of 
that  Committee — you  will  lay  a  mine  under  the  Church,  which,  when  it  is 
blasted,  will  involve  every  institutionj  from  the  Throne  downwards,  in  irrenie- 
diahle  ruin. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  force  children  to  receive  and  to  pay  for  an  edu- 
cation in  which  they  or  their  parents  have  no  choice,  you  commit  a  flagrant 
injustice. 

At  the  earliest  convenient  season  you  shall  have  my  opinion  on  that  subject. 
.Meanwhile,  let  me  urge  you  to  separate  it  from  the  Factory  Bill,  else  you  will 
create  such  an  agitation  as  you  are  little  aware  of.  The  Disscntei's  have  given 
the  war-cry,  hut,  depend  upon  it,  Church-men  are  7iot  dumb.  Tliis  new-born 
]3issenting-zeal  for  the  factory  children  has  made  me  smile.  I  will  toll  you  why 
when  \  can  find  space. 

I  have  now  only  room  for  a  very,  very  curious  document.  I  shall  not  say 
much  about  it.     It  is  in  itself  very  eloquent. 

A  gentleman  wished  to  see  an  union  workhouse.  Ho  applied  to  Mr.  Edwix 
Chadwick  for  an  introductioa.  He  received  the  following  note;  but,  although 
he  was  a  foreigner,  he  knew  the  difl"erence  between  "  desire"  and  "need."  lie 
fancied  that  he  might  "  desire"  to  know  that  which  tiie  servant  of  the  Commis- 
sioners might  think  it  not  "  needful"  to  communicate  ;  so,  being  indisposed  to  be 
humbugged,  he  declined  the  visit. 

How  the  note  came  into  ray  hands,  I  shall  not  at  present  inform  you.  This 
is  a  true  copy  : — 

"  Poor  Law  Commission  OfHre. 
"Sir, — Mr. bping  desirous  of  seeini;  an  English  workliouse,  conducted  under  llie  re- 
gulations made  by  virtue  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  the  Commissioners  desire  that  jou  will 
show  him  over  the  Windsor  Union  Workliouse,  and  give  liim  such  informalion  as  he  may  [desire] 
need. 

"I  am  Sir, 
,.A    ,.'.(>  "  Your  obedient  servant. 

"To  the  Master  of  he  Windsor  Union  Workhouse."  '•  E.  CHADWICK,  Secretary ." 

The  word  "  desire"  had  been  first  written — it  was  crossed  out,  and  the  word 
"  need"  was  inserted  in  its  stead.  This  proves  that  suppression  and  conbealment 
are  a  part  of  the  Commissioners'  system. 

If  a  father  were  thus  to  solicit  his  son,  "  I  am  in  need — I  *  desire*  your  aid  ;" 
and  if  the  son  were  to  retort,  "  You  begat  me — you  could  not  help  it — I  owe  you 
nothing — there  is  no 'need'  that  I  should  respond  to'your  '  desire  ;'"  the  diii'erence 
between  "desire"  and  "  need"  would  be  painfully  manifest.  Does  Mr.  Ed.wi.v 
Chadwick  understand  me  ?■ 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — I  have  had  a  famous  addition  to  ray  "Rent-Roll  "  from  Bradfoud, 
and  another  proof  of  Iki3h  sympathy.  In  my  next  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
them.— R.O. 


v.  Torras,  Piinter,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  ftoad,  Lon&on. 
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Being  Letters  to 

THE  RIGHT   HON.    SIR   JAMES   GRAHAM,    BART.,  M.P., 

Her  Majesty'' s  Principal  Secretary  of  Stale  for  tlve  Home  Department ; 

FKOM 

RICHARD     OASTLER, 

His  Victim  in  the  Queen  s  Prison, 
WITH  OCCASIONAL  COMMUMCATIONS  FROM  FRIENDS. 

•■'  The  Aitar.  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage." — ''Property  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights." 

'•  The  Ilusbandwian  that  labourelh,  must  be  first  partaker  of  the  fruits." 

"  He  shali  judge  the  poor  of  the  people.  He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 

VoL.m.— No.  18.  LONDON,  SATURDAY,  MAY  6,  1843.  Prick  2r/. 


The  Queen's  Prison. 

To   THE   Right   Hox.   Sir  Ja.mes  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
PRixcirAL  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir. — I  have  been  honoured  by  two  tokens  of  respect  and 
symjMithy,  whkh  st  is  no  less  due  to  my  friends  than  to  yourself  that  I  should 
communicate. 

Methiiiks,  Sir,  that  I  sec  the  dawn  of  better  days.  I  am  mistaken  if  the 
term  of  your  tyranny  is  not  waning. 

In  those  proofs  of  kind  feeling,  from  England  and  from  Ireland,  I  hail  the 
approach  of  the  overthrow  of  one  who  has  climbed  to  office  by  the  most  dis- 
reputable means. 

You  have  unblushingly  proclaimed  your  Creed  to  the  people  of  Dalstnit, 
near  Carlisle,  in  the  following  words : — "  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  am  a  parti/ 
man  ;  and  such  is  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  that  tarty  is  necessarily 
the  prop  of  Principle  !"  I,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  Principle  requires 
no  such  support — that  it  will  stand  amid  the  wreck  of  Parties,  being  founded 
on  Truth.  Yoti  added,*'  In  Cumberland  this  party  is  blue  (the  Whig  party)  ;  to 
Shis  party  I  am  pledged,  and  from  this  partt;  I  do  not  and  cannot  withdraxv  !" 

For  awhile,  men  of  your  stamp — mere  "party  men,"  may  gaiii  the  ascen- 
dancy, and,  as  you  say,  "  soar  to  the  highest  regions  of  the  political  atmosphere," 
but  depend  upon  it,  again  to  use  your  own  metaphor.  Truth  will,  sooner  or 
later,  "  bring  down  those  large  birds  of  prey." 

Those  proofs  of  attachment  to  myself  and  to  the  principles  which  I  hold, 
(which  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances  I  am  happy  to  proclaim,)  from 
placcsso  widely  separated — from  my  old  neighbours  and  from  unknown  strangers 
— tell  me  that  the  day  of  Principle  is  dawniiig — that  the  reign  of  Expediency 
is  drawing  to  a  close. 

You  have  drawn  the  cord  too  tight — you  have  experimentizod  on  the  wrong 
persons.  To  obtain  power  over  us,  prisoners,  you  have  invaded  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  ;  in  exerting  that  power,  you  have  trampled  upon  the  Law. 

You  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  aroused  a  feeling  that  will  spread  through  the 
land,  creating  (to  borrow  words  once  more  from  yourself,)  "  a  popular  opinion  - 
which  must  be  attended  to,  when  pressed  by  popular  deroaDd." 
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Your  tyranny  and  your  perfidy  have  made  you  obnoxious  to  all  parties.  All 
now  concur  in  the  sentiment  once  expressed  by  yourself,  "  That  large  bird  of 
prey  must  be  brought  down."  The  sternest  friends  of  the  Gavernuientare  united^ 
on  this  point,  with  the  most  Doisy  declairaers  against  them.  "  Graham"  is  no- 
where pronounced  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  but  symptoms  of  disgust 
and  hatred  are  manifested. 

Thus  may  it  always  be  with  mere  "party  men"! 

Well  may  my  hopes  be  raised,  when  I  am  honoured  by  the  receipt  of  such  a 
proof  of  affection  as  the  following  : — 

"  Church  BuildJBss.  Manchester  Road,  Bradford,  April  14th,  1843. 
"  To  Mr.  Richard  Oastlbr,  Sir  James  Graham's  Prisoner,  Queen's  Prison,  London. 
"  My  dear  Oastler, — I  started  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  this  month,  with  a  heart  as  light  as  a 
feather,  for  tlie  purpose,  not  of  begging,  but  oi  collecting  the  factory  childrens'  '  King's  Taxes' ; 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  delight  your  heart  to  know  that  there  was  no  grumbling  to  pay,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Income  Tax,  but  all  gave  freely  and  cheerfully,  and  seemed  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
casting  something  into  the  'King's'  treasury.  I  will  proceed  to  give  you  the  whole  in  detail,  be- 
cause a  '  King'  ought  always  to  know  who  are  his  friends. 

"  The  first  in  order  is  Joshua  Pollard,  Esq.,  Magistrate,  of  Crow  Trees,  a  determined  oppo- 
nent of  the  accursed  New  Poor  Law  and  its  attendant  Commissioners.  He  gave  me  a  rump  of 
pood  Yorkshire  beef.  The  next  is  your  often  tried  and  never  failing  friend,  William  Walker, 
£sq.,  worsted  manufacturer,  who  you  know  is  the  strenuous  advocate  of  a  good  and  efficient  Ten 
Hours  Factory  Bill,  in  order  to  give  his  factory  children  the  benefit  of  a  good,  sound,  moral, 
and  religious  education.  He  sends  you  eight  bottles  of  most  excellent  sherry,  and  one  tongue ; 
and  his  amiable  and  beloved  wife,  Mrs.  William  Walker,  sends  four  pots  of  rich  preserves. 
Then  comes  )our  fast  and  constant  friend,  Charles  Walkbr,  Esq.,  as  good  as  his  brother 
on  the  Factory  Question, — he  sends  you  a  magnificent  lump  of  loaf  sugar,  and  two  pounds 
of  tea.  Your  undeviating  friend  and  admirer,  Mr.  John  Milnbr,  tailor  and  draper,  requests  you 
to  accept  as  fine  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  a  quaatity  of  oat-cake,  as  can  be  got  in  YorksAire,  Your 
next  friend  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  benevolent  men  in  the  country — Mr.  Christopher. 
Smith,  butcher, — he  presents  you  with  a  real  good  Yorkshire  ham,  which  weighs  twenty  pounds; 
and  then  follows  another  of  your  firm  supporters,  Mr.  John  Wade,  New  Inn,  with  another  real 
good  home-fed  ham.  Sir,  who  do  you  think  comes  next?  Your  constast  friend  and  newly-married 
man,  Mr.  Matthew  Balme,  with  his  belter  half  conjointly — (you  will  remember  that  he  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Short-Time  Committee  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire);  they  send  a 
piece  of  bride-cake,  a  sponge-cake,  and  a  quantity  of  gingerbread.  Truly  they  know  what's  good 
for  a  'King.'  After  this  follows  a  real  good  spice-loaf  from  Rliss  Illingworth,  niece  to  Dr. 
Illingnorth,  of  this  town,  and  then  comes  a  quantity  of  tobacco,  of  a  first-rate  quality,  from  your  old 
friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  tailor,  and  from  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  grocer,  Market  Street,  and 
some  tea  from  Mr.  A.  Holgate,  tea-dealer,  Kirgate,  Bradford.  Well  then  there  is  one  pound  of 
coffee  from  Mr.Boothroyd,  a  real  true  friend  and  admirer  of  yours,  at  the  railway  station  in  this 
town;  and  a  citjon-cake  from  a  person  who  has  always  been,  ever  since  I  knew  him,  a  thorough 
good  supporter  of  yours.  The  next  article  is  an  inkstand,  worth  all  that  is  gone  before,  not  on 
account  of  the  value  of  it,  but  because  of  the  [ierson  who  gave  it.  It  is  from  an  out-and-out, 
thorough-going  Corn  Law  Repealer — one  who  is  closely  connected  with  the  League  at  Manchester 
—in  fact,  his  roaster  is  one  of  the  League — a  principal  man  in  raising  the  50,000/.  fund.  After  this 
comes  a  real  true  supporter  of  yours,  Mr.  James  Ibbetson,  bookseller  and  stationer,  who  sends 
30U  some  writing-paper,  pens,  and  wafers.  And  last  of  all,  your  humble  servant  and  his  better  half 
fiend  you  a  plum-pudding,  which  I  hope  will  please  you.  I  ordered  it  to  be  the  best  that  could  be 
made;  and  Mrs.  Squire  Auty  sends  Mrs.  Oastler,  your  poor  half  heart-broken  wife,  a  pair  of 
embroidered  cashmire  stockings,  the  best  we  have  in  the  shop.  You  must  remember  mine  is  not  a 
first-rate  hosier's,  but  as  we  have  made  a  present  to  the  '  Queen,'  I  hope  she  will  have  no  objections 
to  patronize  us. 

"  Now  then,  '  Old  King,'  I  think  I  have  given  you  an  account  of  the  whole.     When  we  took  it 
to  Pickford's  warehouse  last  night,  it  weighed  between  two  and  three  hundred  weight.    I  would, 
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iherefore,  now  ask, '  Is  not  this  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  "  King"?'  Remember,  it  is  for  your 
Easter  Sunday  dinner.  I  should  also  say,  that  the  expenses  with  regard  to  the  carriage,  (for  the 
carriage  is  paid,)  which  cost  Is.  Id.,  and  other  little  expenses,  are  defrayed  by  your  poor,  but 
staunch  supporters  and  sound-hearted  friends. 

"And  now,  'Old  King,'  a  word  or  two  on  the  whole  matter.  Why  all  this  providing  of  a  box 
of  provisions  that  weighs  between  two  and  three  hundred  weight,  the  value  of  which  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say,  and  by  which  all  parties,  both  in  religion  and  politics,  join  to  make  your  heart  glad? 
There  are  Churchmen,  Wesleyans,  and  Dissenters — there  are,  likewise,  Tories,  Conservatives, 
Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Chartists  all  joining  together;  and  why,  I  ask  again,  is  all  this?  I  caa 
arrive  at  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  it  is  because  you  are  a  man  of  principle.  If  you  had  turned 
either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  beaause  a  party  (call  it  what  name  you  please)  had  thought 
proper  to  desert  the  very  principles  they  were  sent  to  maintain  and  uphold,  depend  upon  it.  Sir, 
there  would  have  been  no  between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  provisions  for  your  Easter 
Sunday  dinner. 

"  Could  your  Keeper,  Sir  James  Graham,  that  weathercock  politician — sometimes  Whig  and 
sometimes  Conservative,  and  vice  versd,  obtain  a  box  of  this  description?  I  defy  all  his  friends  put 
together  to  procure  such  a  token  of  regard  for  him,  if,  indeed,  he  have  any  friends.  Bat,  from  the 
highest  Tory  that  I  know,  down  through  all  the  ramifications  of  political  parties,  to  the  Chartists 
themselves,  I  do  not  know  a  single  person  that  will  speak  well  of  or  defend  him; — in  fact,  it  is 
thought  here  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  dare  nut  trust  him,  he  is  such  a  turn-about  fellow. 
Well  then,  noble  Oastler,  go  on — stick  fast  to  principle,  and  God  will  defend  and  help  you.  We 
have  to  thank  you  on  many  accounts  for  holding  fast  to  principle.  You  did  not  shriak  from  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  the  poor  factory  child,  when  earth  and  hell  was  moved  against  you  by  a  set  of 
tyrants.  Your  determined  courage  and  holding  fast  to  principle,  led  you  on,  in  the  face  of  your 
master,  in  opposing  the  hell-born  and  accursed  of  both  God  and  man,  the  New  Poor  Law,  for  which 
opposition  you  are  now  lying  in  a  prison.  And  shall  we  desert  you  ?  Sooner  let  our  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning,  and  our  tongues  cleave  to  the  roofs  of  our  mouths,  than  we  should  either  forsake 
or  forget  you.  No,  Sir,  you  shall  be  supported  while  you  continue  to  be  the  friend  of  the  oppressed 
poor,  and  while  you  continue  to  expose  the  schemes  which  are  now  laid  to  cnirap  the  poor.  The 
Corn  Law  Repealer's  inkstand,  which  a  Leaguer  has  sent  you,  has  engraved  on  the  lid  the  word 
'  Protbction'  (not  Free  Trade)  ;  therefore,  out  of  the  Corn  Law  Repealer's  inkstand  letfo  to  the 
world  what  will  dispel  the  mists,  and  tear  the  veil  away  from  all  those  enemies  to  prolvction,  whe- 
ther they  be  Ministers  of  the  Crown  or  League  meu;  and  show  them,  that  if  they  intend  'to  walk 
in  the  light  of  the  Constitution,'  and  if  they  will  permit  the  Bible,  which  is  the  religion  of  Protes- 
tants, to  be  their  guide,  they  must  protect  the  working  man,  and  oppose,  as  the  word  of  God 
opposes,  all  those  who  tyrannize  over  and  oppress  the  poor.  Then,  instead  of  the  accursed  doctrine 
being  taught,  that  'in  order  to  give  capital  a  fair  remuneration  the  wages  of  the  workman  must  be 
kept  down,'  that  beautiful  sentence  of  Holy  Writ  will  be  engraven  on  our  hearts,  viz.  'The  hus- 
bandman that  laboureth  must  be  first  partaker  of  the  fruits.' 

"Ah,  Sir!  a  man  of  principle  is  worth  a  Jew's  eye  now-a-days.  This  you  showed  us  in  your 
Fleet  Paper  this  week,  by  the  report  of  what  your  friends  across  the  water  (I  mean  auld  Ireland) 
are  doing  in  your  behalf.  That  champion  of  Protestantism,  the  Rev.  T.  D.Gregg,  (may  God  bless 
him,)  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  value  of  principle.  Your  opposition  to  that  fatal  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act,  proved  you  were  neither  to  be  shaken  nor  deceived;  and  a  good  sound-hearted 
Protestant  like  yourself  now-a-days,  among  so  much  false  and  hypocritical  Protestantism,  is  worth 
all  we  can  do  for  you  ;  for  we  are  assailed  on  all  hands  both  by  Popery  avowedly  and  by  professing 
friends  covertly.  May  you  long  live  to  give  battle  to  all  those  enemies  of  both  God  and  man,  until 
jou  see  your  labours  crowned  with  victory. 

"  I  must  now  conclude,  wishing  you  (in  which  I  am  joined  by  all  your  friends  who  have  contri- 
buted to  the  between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  provisions,)  many  a  pleasant  meal 
out  of  its  contents.  And  after  fighting  the  enemies  of  the  poor,  and  not  forgetting  to  fight  the  good 
fight  of  faiih,  you  may  land  at  last  safely  in  Glory,  were  sorrowing  and  sighing  will  for  ever  flee 
away.    This,  Sir,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of  all  your  friends;  and  amongst  the  rest,  of 

"  Yours  faithfully  and  sincerely, 

"  SQUIRE  AUTY." 
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As  soon  as  ray  feelings  would  permit,  I  addressed  my  kind  friend  Auty  i?i 
the  following  terms.  You  cannot  understand  why  some  days  must  elapse 
liefore  such  a  letter  can  be  answered.  You  have  not  been  years  in  prison,  and 
t//cre  had  your  principles  and  your  friends  tested.  You  are,  confessedly,  a  mere 
"party  man."  Others  may  feel  that  such  friendship  is  overpowering — that  for 
awhile  the  recipient  must  remain  silent. 

"The  Queen's  Prison,  April  23, 1843. 
"To  Mr.  Squire  Auty,  Chckch  Buildings,  Manchester  Road,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

"  My  dear  Auty, — Would  that  I  could  impart  to  you  the  pleasing  sensations  which  now  pervade 
my  mind!  That,  however,  may  not  be;  the  prerogalive  of  language  ceases  when  the  heart 
overflows. 

"To  you,  to  all  my  kind  and  valued  friends,  who  have  thus  so  providenlly  anticipated  my  wants, 
and  sumptuously  provided  for  my  comforts,  I  return  my  thanks.  I  pray  that  He  who  is  the  pri- 
soner's friend — He  who  Avas  once  a  prisoner  Himself,  may  reward  my  kind  benefactors  by  the 
enlightening  influences  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  May  He  preserve  my  kind  friends  from  every  snare, 
guard  them  in  every  danger,  and  in  His  own  time  (His  time  is  best)  transplant  ihenv  to  the  place 
•■which  lie  has  prepared  for  those  vfho  fear,  love,  and  serve  Him. 

"Auty,  you  have  a  warm  heart;  but  you  have  not  spent  years  in  prison,  hundreds  of  miles 
from  your  friends :  you  do  not  know  how  sweet  is  their  affectionate  remembrance  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. You  are  not  rich,  Auty;  but  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  enlireti/  deprived  of 
the  power  of  providing  for  your  family — to  be  absoliilelj/  dependent  far  every  necessary: — then, 
how  c&n  i/nn  appreciate  ihe  value  of  such  gifts? 

"  Ah !  my  kind  friend,  these  presents  are  indeed  valuable  in  themselves ;  but  circumstances  ad'd 
a  thousand  fold  to  that  value.  Chiefly  I  esteem  them  because  they  assure  me  that  God  has  not 
lorsaken  me. — I  have  trusted  in  Him,  and  I  am  not  confounded.  He  prepares  a  table  for  me  in 
this  prison.  My  friends  are  dearest  when  I  recognize  them  as  the  friends  of  God — //jeir  gifts  are 
mobt  valued  when  received  as  His. 

"I  could  sometimes  wish  ihat  my  choicest  friends  could  partake  of  my  enjoyments — the  bars 
and  grates,  and  spike-topped  walls,  soon  check  that  rising  wibh. — I  cannot  wish  that  they  were 
prisoners. 

"  I  should,  however,  have  rejoiced  could  they  hare  been  present  when  the  box  arrived — wlieR 
it  was  opened  ;  1  am  sure  they  would  have  enjoyed  the  sight.  1  wish,  too,  that  the  man  who  "prop.sr 
Ms  principle  by  party,"  Sift  James  Graham,  had  been  in  my  room  that  morning.  He  would 
have  learned  a  lesson  which  might  have  saved  him  some  trouble. 

"  When  the  carrier  announced  that  your  box  was  at  the  gale,  there  were  sitting  with  me  a  Ger- 
man traveller,  (a  man  of  letters,)  an  English  Barrister,  a  French  Captain  of  Dragoons,  and  a 
young  lady,  the  Captain's  sister-in-law. 

"My  German  frirnd  was  obliged  to  depart — he  saw  the  large  box  in  the  lobby  a«  he  passed.  I 
wish  I  could  sketch  the  smile  which  beamed  on  his  countenance  as  he  surveyed  it. 

"My  French  and  two  English  friends  remained  and  assisted  me  to  unpack  your  gifts.  Would 
that  you  could  have  heard  their  exclamations,  and  have  s'ecn  the  signs  of  pleasure  which  enlivened 
their  countenances,  as  each  of  your  favours  was  uncovered.  There  was  a  good  deal  said  about 
you  all,  but  much  more  about  Sir  James  Graham.  The  Barrister  exclaimed — '  Oastler,  I  un- 
derstand your  position  now — you  are  invulnerable — you  will  prove  jourself  too  strong  for  the 
Home  Secretary.     This  is  the  noblest  sight  I  ever  beheld!'     He  said  much  more — let  that  suffice. 

"  We  drew  a  cork — we  drank  to  the  health  of  all  the  givers,  in  as  good  a  glass  of  sherry  as 
man  could  taste: — it  was  that  which  my  dear  friend  Walker  sent. 

"  Shortly  after,  Mrs.  Oastler  arrived.  She  had  been  rambling  outside  for  a  little  air.  We 
had  arranged  all  your  presents  on  the  tables  and  chairs.  I  wish  you  had  seen  her  then,  and  heard 
her  say,  'How  kind  our  dear  friends  are!' — Believe  me,  Auty,  her  smiles,  the  sweet  tone  of  her 
•voice,  and  the  pleasing  throb  which  moved  her  heart,  doubled  the  value  of  your  gifts.  Do  not  be 
angry — you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  wife  in  prison,  and  to  expect  daily  that  'an  order" 
will  come  from  your  tyrant-Keeper— ^/iff/j/owr  wife  shall  be  locked  out  .-—I  do! 

"Po  nqt  fancy  that  M«s.  Oastler  is  'heart-broken'— she  trusts  in  God.     True,  her  health  is. 
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sinking — this  air  does  not  suit  her  constitution;  but  ihe  Marshal  has  been  very  kind — he  has 
given  us  a  most  excellent  room,  so  we  are  now  as  nicely  as  we  can  bo  in  prison — always  bariing 
the  unconsiituiional  assiiniption  of  power  by  ihe  Home  Secretary. 

"  I  wish  Mrs.  Oastler,  and  so  do  our  friends,  to  visit  them  in  Nottingham,  Leeds,  II uddersfieid, 
and  Manchester;  but  she  clings  to  her  old  'King' — she  does  not  like  to  leave  him  in  prison.  I  trust 
I  shall  be  able  to  persuade  her  to  run  away  for  a  few  months — then,  Iv  believe  her  health  will  be 
restored,  tt  is  my  duty  to  tr}'  to  persuade  her  to  take  advantage  of  the  kindness  of  our  numerous 
affectionate  friends.  If  her  anxious  solicitude  about  myself  should  hinder,  I  must  resign  myself  to 
God's  will. 

"  I  have  persuaded  her  to  leave  me  for  a  few  days.  She  teas  very  ill,  but  the  air  of  Slough,  and 
the  kind  attentions  of  friends,  have  restored  her.  She  has  also  promised  to  visit  another  friend 
near  Aylesbury,  in  Buckinghamshire,  for  a  few  days;  so  I  hope,  even  if  she  refuses  to  take  a  tour 
northward  for  the  summer  months,  these  little  airings  will  strengthen  and  invigorate  her  feeble  frame. 
Our  kind  friend  F  errand  sent  her  some  jelly,  when  she  was  so  ill.     It  revived  her  amazingly. 

"  We  have  many  kind  friends  loo,  in  London  and  close  by,  w  l;o  claim  her  for  a  day  or  two  now 
and  then — so  she  gets  on  nicely. 

"  No,  no,  Mrs.  Oastler  is  not  *  heart-broken,'  Alt v ; — true,  she  has  a  very,  very  weak  body, 
but  an  angel's  mind.  She  often  smiles  when  we  talk  about  our  persecutors.  She  pities  them  more 
than  she  blames. 

*'  But,  to  the  presents — all  were  excellent — all  were  highly  prized.  You  must '  turn  out'  again, 
AuTY,  and  thank  the  givers  one  by  one,  for  Mrs.  Oastler  and  myself. 

"I  shall  write  to  each  a  private  letter,  as  soon  as  I  can  find  time.  But  truly,  my  time  is  fully 
occupied.  My  friends  and  engagements  are  so  numerous,  and  I  liave  nosecretary.  Mrs.  Oastler's 
health  will  no  longer  permit  her  to  fill  that  office,  which  for  many  years  she  held,  and  executed  its 
duties  with  great  ability. 

"How  my  eyes  glistened  and  my  heart  beat  when  I  read  your  letter  (which  arrived  after  the 
box),  and  there  found  the  valued  names  of  so  many  dear  old  friends,  varying  in  their  ranks  as  in 
their  creeds  and  politics.  I  thought  of  those  by-gone  days,  when  in  animating  scenes,  and  times  of 
trial,  we  were  united: — I  rejoiced  that,  afier  nearly  five  years'  absence,  (half  of  that  time  in 
prison,)  the  ardour  of  their  love  had  not  abated. 

"  For  a  moment,  I  wished  myself  out  of  prison,  that  I  might  once  more  shake  their  hands,  and 
thank  them.  But,  no;  it  is  fitter  to  remain.  My  work  is  better  dnne  in  prison  than  at  large.  ju<t  now. 
My  lesion  U  not  linislied.  AiTY — 1  am  still  a  learni-r.   As  tyranny  progresses,  f  cliarije  my  ine  nory. 

'•Your  observations  about  Sin  James  Graham  are  in  nnison  with  my  own,  I  have  recently 
received  copies  of  some  of  his  electioneering  speeches,  which  disgrace  him,  if  possible,  still  more 
ilian  his  present  conduct.  To  see  by  what  meanness  he  strove  to  climb  the  popular  ladder,  is  really 
disgusting. 

'•  You  remember  how  he  attacked  Mr.  Walter  in'  (be  House'  a  few  weeks  ago,  because  Mr. 
Walter  said  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  the  highest  authority  on  the  question  of  Poor 
Laws.  Would  you  believe  it  I  When  Sir  JamesGraham  thought  itwould  add  to  his  popularity, 
he  told  his  gaping  dupes,  his  hired  sycophants,  'that  the  Duke  op  Wellington  did  not  possess 
any  regard  for  the  public  weal;'  and  that  traducer  of  his  Grace  pretended  to  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Walter,  who,  admitting  the  Duke's  great  military  talents,  and  acknowledging  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  country,  ventured  to  suggest  that  others  understood  the  Poor  Laws  better  than  the 
Duke! 

"I  know  not  whether  I  am  more  shocked  at  Grahams  arrogance  in  the  first  instance,  or  at 
this  latter  proof  of  his  unparalleled  baseness.  I  am  indeed  surprised  that  'the  Duke,'  or  any 
honest  man,  will  sit  with  kim  in  Council. 

"  True  enough,  Auty,  Sir  Jambs  Graham  may  wail  in  vain  for  such  a  proof  as  you  have  fur- 
nished me  of  strong  affection.  His  conscience-keepers — '  they  of  Coockermoulh' — will  neversend 
to  him  !.uch  tokens  of  their  love. 

"  By  what  means  Her  Majesty  has  been  induced  to  elevate  such  a  man,  is  indeed  the  wonder 
of  the  age.  There  can  be  no  confidence  where  he  sits — no  consistency  where  he  acts — no  security 
where  he  rules. 

"Let  us  then  strive  'to  bring  down  that  great  bird  of  prey' — to  rid  England  of  that  ministerial 
incubus. 
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"Let  tbe  people  do  their  duty,  add  the  ^  man  of  party  will  be  driven  from  the  post  which  he  so 
much  dishonours. 

*-  A  friend  of  mine  once  heard  one  of  these  *  party  men'  declare, '  that  a  member  of  Parliament 
was  not  worthy  of  a  Minister's  patronage  who  would  not  vote  that  white  is  black,  to  serve  his  party.' 
He  was  denouncing  the  Fleet  Papers  at  the  time.     It  is  thus  that  '  Principle  is  propped  by  party.' 

"  I  have  heard  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  (they  are  Conservatives)  assert 
— 'We  must  get  rid  of  Graham.'  I  think  so  too,  and  so  do  you:  we  are  all  agreed.  I  am  in  his 
power.  Let  him  torture  me  as  he  may,  I  will  forgive  him,  when  we  '  have  brought  down  that  great 
bird  of  prey.' — My  country's  weal  demands  it — so,  Auty,  to  your  duty. 

"  Why  not  at  once  meet,  and  petition  the  Queen  to  recal  the  Seal  entrusted  to  him  ?  You  say 
truly,  that  none  can  trust  him.     How  can  the  Queen  know  that,  if  no  one  tells  Her  Majesty  ? 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  I  value  your  gifts  most  highly ;  but  when  I  am  told  that  all  parties  in 
your  town  fully  recognize  the  perfidy  of  Graham,  a  zest  is  imparted  to  my  enjoyment — a  relish  is 
given  to  your  provisions,  which  naught  else  could  have  yielded. 

"  He  has  '  soared  to  the  highest  regions  of  the  political  atmosphere'  by  '  party  delusions.  Oh  ! 
that  by  principle  he  may  soon  be  '  brought  down.' 

''May  this,  my  first  letter  out  of  the  Corn  Law  Repealer's  inkstand,  stir  you  all  up  to  unite  in 
a  determination  '  to  bring  down  that  great  bird  of  prey.' 

"This  very  day,  when  the  Queen  has  given  us  a  Princess,  Her  Majesty's  Home  Secretary  of 
State  has,  for  the  first  time,  locked  up  the  poor  female  prisoners  in  that  unwholesome  part  of  this 
prison  called  Lady  Graham's  Nunnery. 

"  Thus  it  is  that  he  would  teach  us  to  be  loyal ! — thus  would  he  assist  us  to  commemorate  the 
Royal  birth!  His  conduct  is  treason  against  the  female  sex.  It  ua.«  had  cnoiigli  lo  iixiilt  Her 
Majesty  by  calling  this  'The  Queen's  Prison,'  but  to  select  i/iis  day  for  that  aci — uui-Herod's 
Herod. 

"  Beware  :  if  Sir  James  Graham  ii  permitted  to  trample  on  our  rights,  yours  are  not  worth 
five  years  purchase !     These  are  only  experiments  on  centralization  ! 

"  I  have  done.  I  thank  you — I  warn  you — I  urge  you.  I  may  suffer  foi  my  temerity.  Per- 
secution does  not  awe  me. 

"God  bless  you  all !     God  prosper  the  right! 

"  Right  truly,  and  right  lovingly,  I  am  yours, 

"RICHARD  OASTLER." 

It  was  thus  that  I  replied  to  Mr.  Auty's  letter.  I  must  tell  you,  Sir  James 
Graham,  that  since  I  have  read  your  electioneering  and  dinner  speeches,  it  is 
impossible  that  I  can  convey  to  you  the  disgust  with  which  I  am  filled,  when  I 
think  that  a  man  who  could  be  guilty  of  making  such  speeches,  (among  other 
things,  exciting  the  mob  to  fury  against  the  most  illustrious  of  your  present  col- 
leagues,) is  now  not  only  my  Keeper,  but  also  a  Secretary  of  State !  Your  high 
office  is  but  a  strong  reflector,  which  magnifies  your  crimes. 

You  are, indeed,  Sir,  "a  great  bird  of  prey"^ — you  have,  truly, "soared  to  the 
highest  regions  of  the  political  atmosphere" ;  but,  to  use  your  owu  words,  you 
must  be  "  brought  down." 

I  am  neglecting  my  Irish  friends — those  of  Cork. — I  was  never  in  Cork — I 
know  no  one  in  Cork.     Read  the  following  letter: — 

"Cork  Protestant  Operatives'  Association,  Cumberland  Rooms,  and  Protestant  Hall, 
Faulkner's  Lane,  (off  Patrick  Street,)  April  17th,  1843. 
"Sir, — I  feel  highly  honoured  in  having  an  opportunity  of  communicating  to  you  that  a  Peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  for  inquiry  into  your  case,  and  of  other  British  subjects 
incarcerated  in  theQueen'sPrison,  was  adopted  at  the  last  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Association, 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  11th  inst. 

"You  will  perceive  a  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting  in  the  Cork  Constitution  of 
Saturday,  which  was  forwarded  through  post.  The  Rev.  T.  D.  Gregg's  gigantic  exertions  in  be- 
half of  Religion  and  Liberty,  have  imparted  to  our  Society  a  powerful  stimulus.  Being  iti  the  habit 
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of  receiving  constant  communications  from  that  ^pntleman,  in  one  of  which  ho  sent  me  a  number 
of  the  Fleet  Papers,  which  induced  our  Committee  to  procure  them  regularly  ever  since  for  the 
reading-room,  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  becoming  fully  acquainted  with  ihe  gross  indignities  and 
sufferings  to  which  you  have  been  subjected,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  once  glorious  Conslituticui. 
I  trust,  however,  that  ihc  period  may  not  be  far  distant  when  you  will  participate  fully  in  all  those 
privileges  which  you  are  so  eminently  qualified  to  enjoy, 

"  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
"To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  Queen's  Prison."  "ROBERT  S.  KEMP,  Secretary." 

Now,  Sir,  read  the  answer  which  I  gave  to  those  good  Irishmen  : — 

"The  Queen's  Prison,  April  20,  1843. 
"To  Mr.  Robert  S.  Kkmp,  Secketauy  to  the  Cork  Protbspant  Operatives'  Association. 
"  Dear  Sir, — There  must  be  something  peculiar  in  the  character  of  Irishmen.     Yours  is  the 
second  letter  I  have  received  from  Ireland  informing  me  of  the  sympathy  that  is  felt  for  us,  and  of 
the  determination  to  attempt,  by  petitions  to  Parliament,  the  redress  of  our  wrongs. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  should  thus  pity  and  aid,  while  Englishmen  leave  us  in  the  fangs  of  ao 
unfeeling  tyrant,  without  a  particle  of  remonstrance  1  Yes,  tyrant  is  the  only  proper  name  ;  for 
our  Keeper,  Sir  James  Graham,  is  despotic,  cruel,  and  severe.  Witness  (hose  iron  spikes  and 
gratings — those  bars  and  bolts,  which,  during  centuries,  were  never  required  here.  Until  he  be- 
came the  Keeper,  such  symbols  of  tyranny  were  unknown  in  this  prisofi.  Yes,  Sir,  tyrant-op- 
pressor, is  the  term  most,  befitting  the  Minister  of  the  Royal  mother  &f  a  Princess,  who,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  sympathies  and  decencies  due  to  Her  sex,  has  dared  to  build  yon  wall  (enclosing  the 
worst  corner  of  this  prison-yard),  therein  to  confine  unoffending,  virtuous,  talented,  respectable, 
but  unfortunate  females  !  In  that  small,  confined,  close,  stinking  place,  (the  stench  there  is  some- 
times intolerable,)  it  is  Sir  James  Graham's  pleasure,  if  the  people  will  not  hinder  him,  to  shut 
up  all  the  femaie  prisoners,  without  reference  to  character,  rank,  or  age  !  And  why  ?  Why  is  he 
so  harsh  and  cruel — so  unmanly  and  brutal?  Because  his  coward  heart  delights  in  torturing  those 
whose  only  hope  is  in  God  ! 

"  Those  females  have  as  much  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  air  and  exercise  on  the  parade  in 
/ron^  of  this  prison,  as  Lady  Graham  has  to  walk  in  the  Squares  of  London.  Her  lord  and  master 
has  put  the  country  to  great  expense,  that  he  may  be  empowered  to  deprive  those  hapless  females 
of  that  necessary  comfort.  Yet  Englishmen — shame  on  the  degenerate  sons  of  Britain! — are 
silent!  Tiiank  God,  Irishmen  Aa.De  spoken  out.  May  Sir  James  Graham  be  forced  to  listen — 
be  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps. 

"  It  is  impossible  i\^t^lfree  men,  who  are  living  under  Constitutiona)  institutions,  ran  compre- 
hend the  pleasing  sensations  by  which  slaves,  such  as  we,  are  animated,  when  we  are  assured  that 
our  wrongs  and  sufferings  are  commiserated;  and  the  dawn  of  hope  rises  on  the  gloom  of  our  at- 
mosphere, creative  of  expectations  that  perhaps  j/our  efforts  may  be  crowned  with  success.  We 
are  grateful,  and  return  you  our  most  heartfelt  thanks. 

'*  We  were  once  free — nay,  even  when  we  were  imprisoned  for  our  poverty,  we  still  dwelt 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Constitution,  the  Judges  of  the  land  being  then  our  guardians.  But  nnic, 
a  political  officer  is  our  Kee|ier — his  will  is  our  law  !  For  our  prison-liberties  we  paid  down  the 
full  price  which  the  Slate  demanded — the  Treasury  received  that  price;  but  Parliament  has  de- 
frauded us.     The  money  is  retained — the  purchased  liberties  are  withdrawn! 

"  The  Act  which  thus  unjustly  deprived  us  is  an  ex  post  facto  law,  and  unconstitutional.  Still, 
it  did  provide,  that  before  we  were  removed  from  the  Fleet  this  prison  should  be  '  made  ready  for 
our  reception.'  Yet,  in  defiance  of  that  provision,  we  were  turned  into  this  prison  with  less  care 
than  would  Lave  been  taken  of  dogs.  No  provision  was  made  for  us — we  were  left  lo  wander  in 
the  yard,  or  lo  herd  together  like  swine,  and  be  devoured  by  vermin  !  And  this  too  in  England,  in 
the  ninctpeiiili  century,  without  one  word  of  remonstrance  from  without! 

"  Had  we  been  black  slaves,  what  a  din  would  have  been  raised  in  our  behalf ! 
"If  the  Act  had  been  regarded,  our  names  would  have  been  inserted  in  the  warrants  under 
which  we  were  removed  ;  hut  no  :  that  document  was  indeed  signed  '  Denman,'  but  no  prisoner's 
name  was  written  on  its  pages. 

"  If  there  were  any  power  in  tlie  law,  that  wanton  disregard  thereof  by  the  Home  Secretary 
would  secure  his  impeachment,  and  we  should  be  liberated.  But  no  ;  he  is  despotic — the  law  is 
powerless — and  we  are  slaves  ! 
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"  We  have  liopo,  while  we  are  sure  of  your  commiseration  and  interference  in  our  bphalf. 
"  I  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  the  Coi-lc  CoH«f//M/«on,  containinif  the  Resolution  of  your  excellent 
Association. 

"  I  am  rejoiced  that  my  friend,  the  Ttev.  T.  D.  Gkeog,  perseveres,  '  throuijh  n;ood  report  and 
throuu;h  evil  report,'  to  point  the  only  way  to  safety,  because  it  is  the  way  of  truth — the  Biblc-wRy 
of  Protestantism,  to  ail  the  blessings  of  the  renovated  Constiluiion. 

"  Your  support  and  approval  of  his  conduct  will  be  his  hahn  for  the  wounds  which  open  enemies 
and  pusillanimous /rienf/s  inflict. 

''I  thank  the  reverend  gentleman  for  having  introduced  my  little  Flecters  to  yournolice;  and  I 
am  delighted  to  know  that  you  think  them  worthy  a  place  in  the  library  of  your  Association.  May 
llieir  pages  never  be  sullied  by  a  single  blot  of  Expediency  !  !  ! 

'■  Permit  me  to  offer  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  very  kind  letter,  and  for  the  good  wishes  it 
conveys. 

"While  I  remain  (he  victim  of  oppression,  unjustly  deprived  of  my  purchased  prison-rights  by 
the  fiat  of  my  tyrant  Keeper,  I  pray  that,  bowing  with  submission  to  his  despotic  power,  which  I 
cannot  sucrosl'ully  resist,  I  may  have  such  grace  and  strength  as  will  enable  me  calmly  and  en- 
ergetically to  protest  against  his  unwarrantable  assuniptiun  of  power.  May  I  never  cease  to 
employ  every  Constitutional  effort  to  maintain  a  warfare  against  the  foes  of  ray  country,  whether 
they  are  called  VViiigs  or  Conservatives. 

'■  May  I  be  enabled  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith  and  truth  against  every  enemy  of 'our  once 
glorious  Constitution';  whether  that  foe  shall  pursue  an  open  or  a  secret  course  of  demolition — 
whether,  under  the  mask  of  Liberalism  he  may  laugh  at  the  wisdom  which  founded  our  institutions, 
or,  wearing  thai  of  Couscrvalism,  he  may  profess  '  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Coiislilution.' 

'"Before  I  conclude,  let  me  assure  you,  that  the  sympathy  of  the  'Protestant  Operatives'  im- 
parts peculiar  sweetness  to  my  mind.  1  lia»e  toiled  night  and  day  in  the  cause  of  the  '  Operatives' 
— I  have  not  been  idle  in  iliat  of  the  "•  Proleslanls.' 

"If  any  infurniation  is  required  by  the  parties  to  whom  you  entrust  your  Petition,  I  shall  be 
Iiappy  10  gi\e  it. 

"  Believe  me,  I  am,  gratefully  and  truly, 

*•  Your  obliged  friend  atid  servant, 

'RICHARD  OASTLER. 

"P.S — It  is  well  that  every  Irishitian  should  know,  that  if  he  happens  to  meet  a  creditor  in  Eiii;- 
land,  and  (not  haviiig  li.e  antour.t  of  his  debt  wiili  liim)  should  say — '  I  am  i  eturning  home  shortly, 
i  will  remit  \ou  the  nione\' — that  Iri»liman  may  be  cast  mio  prison  without  any  warning — without 
committing  any  oilier  crime. 

'•  Such  a  case  has  occurred  since  I  came  to  this  gaol.  That  victim  of  tyranny,  oppression,  and 
cruelly,  was  a  highly  respectable  Uublin  merchant,  of  forty  years  standing.  Whilst  be  wasincar- 
ceral(d  here,  his  daughter  died  in  Dublin,  his  son  being  at  the  same  moment  on  his  death-bed  at 
iin  Eii{i|isli  watering  place!  Some  account  of  that  Dublin  gentleman  was  given  in  the  Fled 
■  Papers,  (Vol.  3.  No.  fi.  Feb.  1  lib,  1813).  I  call  the  circumstance  to  your  recullection,  because  I 
think  iliai  no  law  .should  give  a  remorseless,  vengeful  crediior,  such  power  to  tyrannize  and  oppress.* 

"See  ye  to  it. — K.O." 

Will  you  grant  the  Petition  of  our  Irish  frionds  ?  If  you  will,  I  am  prepared 
to  go  through  the  strictest  examination.  I  will  prove  that  you  have  persuaded 
the  Legislature  to  defraud  poor  prisoners  of  their  purchased  rights — that  the 
jiiicc  demanded,  being  received  by  the  Treasury,  is  retained,  while  the  privileges 
are  withheld — that  you  have  tyrannized  over  us  by  transgressing  the  law — that 
you  have  squandered  the  public  money  by  useless  preparations  for  cruelty — that 
you  have  dishonoured  the  Queen  by  instilling  her  sex.  I  will  demonstrate,  Sir, 
if  the  law  of  England  is  stronger  than  your  will,  that  we  are  detained  here 
tcrongfully. — I  ask  again,  Will  you  give  me  the  opportunity  ? 

I  am  your  Victin), 
P.S.—"  Rent-Roll"  shortly.— R.O.  RICHARD  OASTLER. 

"  *  Sfveral  Irish  genilemen  are  now  in  this  prison  for  the  crime  of  '  intending  to  return 
Lome." — R.O." 


V.  Torras,  Printer,  7,  Palace  Plow,  Xew  Road,  London, 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart.ment. 

Sir, — If  ever  I  desired  to  obtain  yonr  serious  and  un- 
divided attention,  and  that  of  my  readers,  it  is  now.  I  am  called  to  witness  that 
at  which  my  heart  recoils — the  progress  of  unconstitutional  tyranny  ;  or,  as  the 
modern  phrase  terms  it,  of  "  liberal  and  enlightened  principles."  I  will  not  be 
n  silent  spectator — it  never  was  my  habit  to  keep  secret  the  tale  of  wretchedness. 
I  have  not  feared  to  grapple  with  the  oppressor,  of  whatever  rank,  nor  willl  spare 
tlic  tyrant  now,  though  he  be  "  soaring  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  political 
atmosphere." 

Tell  me  not  that  yoM  are  not  responsible — that  "  the  New  Rules  of  this  prison 
are  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,"  that  you  may  be  sheltered  by  the  sanction 
of  Parliament.  Through  your  own  seeking,  you  have  been  elevated  to  the  office 
of  Keeper  here — what  you  propose,  it  is  certain,  owing  to  the  great  power  of 
Afinisters,  that  "  the  House"  will  pass.  Hence,  Sir,  I  hold  you  "  personally, 
individually  [and  constitutionally]  responsible  ;"  and,  unlike  3Ir.  Cobden,  I  will 
KOt  eat  my  words.  The  history  of  my  country  furnishes  me  witli  too  many  in- 
stances of  the  fact  to  doubt  the  power  of  Constitutional  principles  when  even  the 
highest  officers  of  State  transgress. 

It  is  high  time  to  speak  out — silence  would  now  be  criminal. 

You  know  that  under  the  sanction  of  law,  we  purchased  the  privileges  of  the 
Fieet  or  the  Bench,  as  the  case  may  have  been — you  know  that  by  law  we  were 
wnder  the  guardianship  of  the  Judges.  You  have  persuaded  Parliament,  by  re- 
taining the  purchase-money,  to  defraud  us  of  the  price  of  our  comparative 
liberty,  whilst  you  have  torn  us  from  the  protection  of  the  Judges,  and  transferred, 
nay,  doomed  us  to  your  own  keeping. 

We  have  for  mouths  witnessed  the  iron  preparations  for  the  infliction  of  your 
tyranny — we  now  see  the  opening  of  your  reign  of  terror. 

Your  cruel  disposition  shall  not  be  indulged  without  reproof,  though  you 
liave  selected  a  prison  for  the  experiment.     The  unholy  rites   of  Infidelity,  as 
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they  are  performed  in  this  temple,  shall  be  detailed — England  shall  know  how 
\injust,  cruel,  and  unmanly  the  Home  Secretary,  our  High  Priest,  can  prove 
himself. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  was  ever  before  so  much  shocked  as  when  yesterday,  (I 
am  writing  on  the  1st  of  May,)  I  saw  the  effects  of  Philosophy,  i.e.  Infidelity, 
exhibited  in  this  prison. 

On  that  day,  for  the  first  time,  the  female  prisoners,  escorted  by  their  female 
gaoler,  (as  your  term  is,)  were  paraded,  under  the  gaze  of  a  crowd  of  men,  to 
and  from  church  ! 

They  were  let  out  from  their  close,  confined  yard,  and  were  suddenly  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  male  prisoners  ;  they  walked  to  church,  and  were  after- 
wards taken  back  again  to  Lady  Graham's  Nunnery,  there  to  be  shut  up  till 
next  Sunday  !  The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly — the  broad  front  causeway  was 
inviting — the  air  was  unusually  refreshing.  They  were  permitted  to  see  the  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  by  the  men,  the  privileges  of  sun  and  air — privileges  for  which 
they  have  paid  the  price  the  law  demanded;  but  they  were  instantly  driven  into 
their  own  gloomy  offensive  yard.  When  the  key  of  that  hole  was  turned,  I 
■wished  that  all  England  could  have  felt  the  pang  which  rent  my  heart. 

From  this  prison  the  heart-string  of  England  may  be  touched ;  ere  now,  it 
has  vibrated  to  ray  own.  I  will  try  whether  still  there  be  sympathy  in  the  breasts- 
of  my  countrymen — if  their  nature  be  unchanged. 

I  ask,  Sir,  by  what  right  you  have  selected  the  very  worst  part  of  the  premises- 
for  the  females,  and  so  arranged  it  also  that  when  they  go  to  or  return  fron» 
church,  they  must  have  their  feelings  thus  lacerated  ? 

The  curse  of  God  will  rest  on  such  a  measure — a  measure  which  gives  a 
creature  (and  in  human  form  too)  the  power  thus  to  cheat,  insult,  and  degrade 
the  gentler  sex. 

When  I  saw  those  gentle  females  walk  from  the  church  to  their  yard,  the 
female  gaoler  following,  I  thought,  were  they  my  kindred — my  mother,  or  sisters^ 
or  daughters — I  should  be  justified  in  wreaking  vengeance  on  him  who  had  inflicted 
such  wrong.  When  the  turnkey  did  his  office,  I  could  not  restrain  my  indignation. 
I  giveventtoit.  Isolemnly  warn  you — tbey/iawe  kindred  ; — patience  Aa*  its  bounds. 

For  the  first  time  since  I  came  to  prison,  I  observed  one  prisoner  absent  from 
church.  She  is  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  Chancery,  and  has  been,  as  I  am 
informed,  twelve  years  confined ; — she  speaks  to  no  one.  The  wrongs  she  ha* 
suffered  seem  to  have  seared  her  heart  against  mankind.  But  she  had  been  re- 
gular in  her  attendance  at  church.  She  had  been  constant  at  the  Lord's  Table  ; 
— there  seemed  her  only  comfort.  Her  privations  have  often  been  unusually 
severe.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  unimpeachable  in  her  character, 
and  otherwise  respectably  connected.  A  more  proper  object  of  sympathy  and 
kindness  I  know  not — the  more  fit,  therefore,  to  be  selected  as  an  object  on 
whom  to  exhibit  your  new  system  of  torture. 

Until  that  day  (the  30th  of  April,)  she  had  formed  one  of  the  congregation 
with  whom,  for  years,  I  had  worshipped  in  prison.  She  could  not  endure  the  in- 
dignity which  your  "  New  Rules"  imposed — she  remained  in  her  cell,  as  did 
three  others,  who,  since  I  came  to  this  place,  have  always  attended  chorclu 
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No  honours  the  world  can  give  will  be  to  you  a  recompense  for  the  curse 
your  crime  easures. 

The  privations  you  have  now  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  Lady 
Graham's  Nunnery,  are  greater  than  those  to  which  the  female  felons  in  New- 
gate are  subject.  If  you  are  aware  of  their  condition,  and  persist  in  continuing 
your  harsh  regulations,  you  have  not  the  heart  of  a  man.  The  felons  in  Newgate 
are  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  the  female  prisoners  here  are  de- 
barred that  sort  of  communication,  without  which  they  are  unable  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

If  I  could  but  make  my  readers  sensible  of  the  agonies  of  mind,  the  undeserved 
tortures,  which  your  "New  Rules"  have  already  occasioned  to  the  unhappy  female 
prisoners,  (some  of  them  as  unoffending  as  they  are  defenceless,)  and  which  is 
most  likely  to  issue  in  madness  or  premature  death,  I  am  sure  that  a  voice  would 
be  raised  from  every  corner  of  the  land  where  woman  is  honoured  and  beloved — - 
a  cry  that  would  be  echoed  in  the  Queen's  Palace.  Then,  he  who  had  been 
the  author  of  so  much  wantoa  injustice  and  cruelty  towards  some  of  the  weakest 
and  worthiest  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  would  feel  the  weight  of  Royal  dis- 
pleasure, and  ever  after  carefully  hide  himself  from  the  gaze  of  man. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  my  life  to  raise  my  voice  in  defence  of  the  innocent,  the 
helpless,  the  oppressed.  I  cannot  be  silent  here.  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  you  are 
hastening  the  crisis — yon  are  paving  the  way  to  your  own  fall — you  are  here 
providing  a  fulcrum  on  which  I  can  rest  a  lever  that  will  be  your  overthrow. 
Strong  as  the  government  may  be.  Justice  is  stronger.  Jam  not  dismayed.  My 
body  only  is  in  prison  ; — at  no  former  period  of  my  life  has  the  influence  of  my 
pen  produced  so  great  an  effect  on  public  opinion. 

Be  warned  in  time  ;  repent,  restore  to  those  poor  female  prisoners  the  rights, 
the  purchased  rights,  of  which  you  have  harshly  and  unjustly  deprived  them. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  regardless  of  my  warning,  as  were  your  predecessors. 
They  despised  the  day  of  small  things — they  laughed  at  the  Vitile  J'actory-c]oud, 
which,  twelve  years  ago,  hovered  over  Fixby,  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand.  They 
went  on,  and  are  punished. 

If,  like  them,  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  warning,  in  their  fall  you 
may  see  your  fate.  The  Factories  and  the  Bastiles  were  their  graves — Lady 
Graham's  Nunnery  will  be  yours. 

I  am  told  that  these  brutal  wrongs  on  the  female  prisoners  were  suggested 
by  a  clergyman  !  If  it  be  so,  well  may  the  Church  be  in  danger,  not  so  much, 
however,  from  her  open  enemies  as  from  such  clergymen. 

Once  more  I  appeal  to  you.  Fancy  that  your  wifeand  daughters, being  innocent, 
having  been  deprived  of  their  purchased  rights,  were  pent  up  in  that  offensive  yard 
— shut  out  from  air  and  exercise — unable  without  personal  degradation  to  at- 
tend the  House  of  God.  Remember  who  hath  said — "  All  things  whatsoever  ye 
Avould  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets."  Do  that,  Sir,  and  when  you  are  again  tempted,  follow  the  example 
of  Christ,  who  said  to  your  tempter's  master  — "  Get  thee  behind  mk, 
Satan." 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  which   I  have  called  your 
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attention,  from  a  friend  of  some  note. — He  is  well  known  to  your  betters.     Per- 
haps liis  hints  will  be  useful.     Here  is  his  letter: — 

"To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  Queen's  Prison. 

"London,  April  »0, 1843. 
"  Dear  Sir, — Since  I  addressed  you  in  llie  month  of  December  I  have  been  patiently  watching 
the  proceedings  under  the  Queen's  Prison  Act,  which  about  eleven  months  ago  was  so  indecently 
smug<;lf(]  through  both  Houses  of  Pariian)ent.  At  last  the  divisions  iu  the  buildings  having  been 
ronipleted.  the  Regulations  laid  on  the  tables  both  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  aud  the  females 
locked  up  ia  their  cavern,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  whole  of  this  most  unconstitutional  law  wilt 
soon  be  brought  into  active  operation,  unless  indeed  theobservations  made  by  Earl  Stanhope  threir 
nights  aj{o  in  the  Upper  House  should  force  the  attention  of  our  Senators  to  sufferings  from  whicb 
they  lake  especial  care  that  they  themselves  shall  be  wholly  exempted.  The  hope  that  twelve 
months  reflection  mijjht  have  induced  the  parent  of  this  Act  of  Parliament  to  have  decided  on  the 
course  alike  dictated  by  common  sense,  common  humanity,  and  the  most  ordinary  knowledge  of  our 
Christian  duties,  is  eiitireVy  extinguished  by  what  is  now  going  on;  and  as  I  find  that  the  spirit  in 
vhich  the  odious  enactment  is  carrying  out,  is  as  unchristian  as  its  author  himself  could  wish  it  ta 
be,  I  hope  that -yon  will  bear  wiih  me  for  a  very  short  time,  whilst  I  throw  a  few  facts  together 
Mhich  ought  to  fix  indelible  infamy  on  the  individuals  who  have  givea  them  existtr.re. 

"Alihough  the  entire  principle  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  unconstitutional,  cruel,  and  utterly- 
un-English,  I  shall,  en  the  present  occasion',  confine  myself  to  that  portion  of  it  which  afifects  fe- 
males, whose  dependence  on  man  entitles  them  to  the  considerate  protection  of  every  human  being 
but  the  reckless  self-seeker,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  a  (mis-called)  philosophic  philanthropy,  sets 
at  naught  the  dinine  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 

"  If  the  planner  of  the  portion  of  the  prison  now  devoted  to  the  women,  had  resolved  to  esta- 
blish a  pest-house,  he  ceuld  not  have  done  his  unholy  work  more  eifectually  than  he  has  done,  both 
as  to  the  site  and  the  details.  The  space  is  small,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  walls;  there 
are  two  openings  into  the  common  sewers,  which  at  times  emit  horrible  stenches;  and  free  circu- 
lation is  completely  excluded.  Were  typhus  or  any  other  contagious  disease  to  break  out  in  this, 
devoted  ward,  the  projectors  of  it  will  then  learn  too  late,  amid  the  curses  aud  execrations  of  the 
surviving  friends  of  the  victims,  that  even  in  this  world  legalired  critae  cannot  be  committed  with 
impunity.  The  surgeon  has  recommended  one  female  prisoner,  whose  life  is  endangered  by  con- 
sumption, to  have  the  benefit  of  walking  in  the  front  yard,  declaring  that  the  impure  air  of  the 
female  ward  aggravates  the  disease.  The  'New  Rule,'  not  the  Marshal,  fojbids  the  indulgence.  If 
<leath  ensue,  who  tci/t  be  the  murderer  ?     lYhu  ? 

"  If  there  be  any  object  in  classification,  it  is  the  separation  of  the  pure  from  the  im- 
pure, of  the  guilty  from  the  innocent,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  crime.  Now,  Sir, 
in  the  female  ward,  this  is  wholly  disregarded;  and  now,  debt  is  not  only  treated  as  a 
crime,  but  it  exposes  the  virtuous  female  debtor  to  the  danger  of  pollution  and  insult. 
By  the  existing  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  every  lady  (excepting  Peeresses  and  married 
women)  may  be  thrown  into  prison,  if  unable  to  pay  evei»  forty  shillings,  on  which  a  judgment  has- 
been  obtained.  Neither  age,  virtue,  station  in  society,  nor  sickness,  can  protect;  and  once 
thrown  into  the  custody  of  the  '  female  gaoler,'  a  woman,  who  might  be  '  the  life,  the  pride,  and  the 
ornament  of  society.'  is  compelled  to  live  iu  the  same  gallery,  to  breathe  the  same  air,  and  to  hea>r 
the  foul  language  of  the  bawd,  the  strun)pet,  the  swindler,  the  imposter,  the  forger — the  most  pol- 
luted and  degraded  of  her  sex.  Can  this  be  in  civilized  England  ?  Is  there  a  father,  a  son,  or  a 
brother,  whose  blood  does  not  boil  with  indignation  at  the  very  possibility  of  such  contamination  to 
those  he  loves  and  cherishes?  1  blush  to  say  that  there  is  now  more  than  one — the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  and  his  adviser,  who  I  hear  is  a  clergyman.  Well  may  England 
exclaim — '  From  such  apostles,  oh  ye  mitred  heads  preserve  the  Church.' 

"  Fancy  a  drunken,  profligate  woman  coming  in,  reeling  with  gin,  blaspheming  and  iivdulging^ 
in  every  indecency,  at  the  same  time  with  a  pious.  Christian  lady,  submissive  to  God's  will,  and 
imploring  his  divine  protection — fancy  them  chummed  together,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
existing  system.  Have  you  never  heard  of  such  an  occurrence?  There  may  be,  and  actually  is^. 
at  the  present  moment,  pollution  as  great  in  this  new  penitentiary. 

"  The  exclusion  of  male  friends  is  carried  to  an  extent  wholly  disgraceful.  Solicitors  have- 
come  to  their  clients;  there  was  no  one  to  order  their  admittance — they  were  directed  to  come 
«gaifl — and  again  they  have  been  excluded,  because  some  Jack  in  office  was  absent.  Nay,  more 
than  this — if  a  solicitor  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  his  client,  he  must  discuss  all  her  affairs  in  the 
presence  of  the  she-gaoler's  servant,  with  a  turnkey  at  the  door.  I  may  ask,  what  crime  has  the 
debtor  committed,  to  preclude  her  from  having  contidential  cemmunicutioas  with  her  lawyer  en  heir 
private  affairs? 

'•'  I  am  sure  that  good  honest  English  feelings  being  once  raised,  neither  Whigs,  nor  Tories, 
>ror  Radicals,  nor  Chartists,  nor  Leaguers,  will  perpetuate  this  wrong. 

*■  The  remedy  is  simple,  aud  iu  the  power  of  the  Government.  Let  Parliament  draw  the  dis- 
tinction between  simple  debt  and  crime — let  imprisonment  for  debt  be  abolished  unless  fraud  bo 
proved — let  the  recommendations  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners — of  themore  recent  Commis- 
sion— let  the  dictates  of  commons  sense,  and  even  of  the  overwhelming  principle  of  the  day.  Utili- 
tarianism, be  acted  upon;  and  let  not  Lords  Lyndhurst,  Cottenhara,  Brougham,  and  Campbell, be 
coquetting  with  honied  phrases,  while  they  are  bound  to  press  forward  their  pledged  scheme  for 
a  recuguized  and  admitted  evil  and  absurdity.  It  is  in  vain  for  tbem  to  trifle  with  what  aSects  alb 
but  the  privileged  classes.  The  Poor  Law,  the  resistance  to  Lord  Ashley's  humane  exertions  in 
behalf  of  the  poor  and  unprotected,  and  the  extension  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  now  scouted  impri- 
sonment for  debt,  stamp  our  legislators,  hereditary  and  representative,  with  a  brand,  the  impress 
of  which  can  only  be  effaced  by  retracing  their  steps.  And  I  beliere,  that  though  the  operation  of 
he  Satanic  Queen's  Prison  Act  be  confined  to  a  limited  number,  yet  as  that  nuoiber  has  influence 
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enough  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  it  throughout  the  nation,  it  will  tend  most  powerfully  to  expose 
the  reckless  conduct  of  those  rulers,  whose  neglect  of  their  duties  as  Christian  statesmen,  force  the 
ronciusion  that  their  sole  object  is,  '  (o  secure  themselves  from  after  reckonings  (with  their  oppo- 
nents), and  retire  from  the  public  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  nation.'  But  let  them  recollect,  that 
oppression  may  go  too  far;  and  let  those  in  authority  over  us  remember  the  emphatic  warning  of 
the  despised  Prynne  to  the  great  Lord  Strafford,  when  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  that  he  '  would 
bring  his  head  to  the  block.'  Let  them  remember  the  origin  of  the  BilKof  Rights — let  them  recol- 
lect that  the  redress  of  the  greatest  wrongs  ever  inflicted  on  England  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  humblest,  and  therefore  ihe  most  oppressed  ;  and  let  them  further  know  the  fact,  that  what  has 
been  may  be  again,  and  that  too  by  Constitutional  means.  The  block  is  in  disuse,  but  it  is  not 
abolished.  There  is  one  mighty  mind,  and  that  a  just  one,  which  might  effect  much  good  in  avert- 
ing the  present  awful  "  signs  of  the  times' — I  mean  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  How  can  so  noble  a 
l-ring  sanction,  without  examination,  that  which  is  sapping  the  British  Constitution  ? 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 

"  DANIEL  OLbCASTLE. " 

Having  detained  you  so  long  on  these  prison  matters,  perhaps  you  would  be 
glad  if  I  change  the  subject.  Excuse  me.  There  is  another  point  on  which  I 
will  discharge  my  conscience.  I  must  be  very  plain,  and  speak  in  language  be- 
fitting the  feelings  of  my  heart.  Ere  now,  I  have  wept  for  others  wrongs  and 
sufferings,  and  have  strove  for  redress — I  have  a  claim  on  Christian  sympathy — 
I  will  assert  that  claim. 

I  am  a  married  man.  I  am  told,  on  good  authority,  that  the  "New  Rules," 
which,  I  am  informed,  have  been  drawn  up  by  a  clergyman  and  adopted  by  you, 
will  very  shortly  be  enforced,  and  that  they  will  separate  man  and  wife.  I  am 
led  to  expect  that  that  infliction  of  unbearable  tyranny — that  outrage  upon 
Christianity — that  unendurable  torture,  will  shortly  fall  upon  myself.  I  shall 
not  envy  you.  Sir,  even  then. 

It  may  be  that  this  rule  has  aforetime  been  enforced.  If  so,  it  is  obsolete,  be- 
cause of  its  brutality.  Since  I  was  a  prisoner,  Mrs.  Oastler  has  never  been 
refused  admission  and  residence,  nor  has  the  wife  of  any  other  prisoner,  to  my 
knowledge — the  only  condition  imposed  being  propriety  of  conduct. 

A  clergyman,  (not  that  one  who  has  drawn  out  my  divorce,  but  still  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,)  who  is  called  the  ambassador  of  the 
living  God,  once  declared  at  the  Altar,  in  the  name  of  his  Divine  Master,  re- 
specting Mahy  and  Richard  Oastler— "  THOSE  WHOM  GOD  HATH 
JOINED  TOGETHER  LET  NO  MAN  PUT  ASUNDER."  He  was  quite 
serious  upon  that  occasion — I  was  serious  too — so  was  my  wife.  Twenty-six 
years  have  ratified  that  deed — many  trials  have  sanctified  it.  It  shall  not  be 
needlessly  nullified. 

Recollect,  that  God  sanctioned,  and  the  Church  scaled  that  contract.  That  was 
not  one  of  your  modern  liberalized  "unions" — Ma^  was  a  church  marriage,  solem- 
nized by  a  religious  rite.  God  has  declared  that  7nan  shall  not  break  that  bond. 
If  you  dare  to  do  so,  I  warn  you,  I  warn  you  most  solemnly.  U  you  are  invested 
with  a  power  to  tear  my  wife  from  me — that  power  is  not  of  God.  As  His 
follower  I  am  bound  to  protest  against  it.     Most  solemnly,  in  His  name,  I  do. 

Before  God  and  His  Church  I  have  vowed  that  "  Death  alone  shall  part  us." 
God  and  the  Church  have  sanctioned  that  vow,  and  " pronottnced  that  we  be  man 
and  wife  together" — "  to  remain  in  perfect  love  and  peace  together,  and 
live  according  to  His  laws" — "  so  to  live  together  in  this  life,  that  in  the 
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world  to  come  we  may  have  Kfe  everlasting."  Mark,  "together,"  not  sepa- 
rate— "  together  according  to  God's  laws."  Will  you  dare,  by  a  prison-rule,  at 
the  instance  of  a  clergyman,  to  break  the  law  of  God?  Recollect,  Sir,  debtors 
are  not  criminals. 

Bethink  you  of  those  righteous,  holy  sayings — of  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
They  were  not  spoken  in  jest ;  they  are  linked  to  the  finest  and  holiest  principles 
— to  the  strongest  ties  and  feelings  of  nature.  They  are  not  sport;  nor  will  it 
be  sport  if  they  are  ruthlessly  invaded. 

There  is  a  point  beyond  which  "  passive  obedience"  would  be  criminal.  Be 
careful  not  to  reach  that  point.  You  have  sometimes  professed  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  of  England — how  then  dare  you  issue  an  order  to  sever  her 
strongest,  her  holiest  ties  ? 

Well,  then,  if  a  demon,  (man  is  forbidden  to  do  it ;  God's  own  words  are — 
"  Let  no  WAN  put  asunder") — I  say.  Sir,  if  a  demon,  in  the  costume  of  a  clergy- 
man, has  dared  to  advise  you  to  be  the  instrument  of  separating  me  from  my 
wife,  if  you  listen  to  that  suggestion  of  Satan,  you  will  have  given  cause  of 
quarrel,  ^er*owa/ quarrel,  between  me  and  yourself,  the  consequences  of  which 
I  will  not  predict.  The  Constitution  will  furnish  me  the  means  to  maintain  the 
strife. 

If  the  premature  death  of  my  wife  should  follow  owr  forced  separation,  (as 
in  her  feeble  state  may  be  expected,)  on  your  head  her  blood  will  rest,  and  you 
will  answer  for  it. 

I  will  say  nothing  now  about  wrenching  from  me  a  right  I  have  pur- 
chased —  for  which  the  State  has  received  the  price.  I  will  not  now  plead, 
that  which  is  truth,  that  I  have  not  the  means  of  maintaining  my  wife  out 
of  this  prison,  separate  from  myself.  No,  Sir,  these  are  now  minor  affairs.  But 
I  will  remind  you  that  God  has  forbidden  I  should  quiescently  submit  to  that 
unchristian,  unnatural,  barbarous  act  of  wanton  tyranny.  If  what  I  have  herein 
said  be  a  libel  against  the  law,  that  law  is  a  libel  against  God — an  outrage  upon 
nature — no  such  law  can  be  of  force  in  "a  Christian  land." 

Who  is  aggrieved  by  Mrs.  Oastler's  residence  with  me  ? — who  is  inconve- 
nienced thereby? — who  is  even  annoyed  by  her  presence  here  ?  No  one.  I  appeal 
to  every  prisoner,  to  every  officer.  No  charge  can  be  brought  against  her.  Does 
the  public  suffer  thereby? — is  her  residence  here  any  cost  to  the  state? — No. 
Then  why  this  wanton  outrage  on  our  feelings  ? — this  trampling  on  the  laws  of 
God  and  man  ?  Why  ! — I  will  tell  you.  To  make  way  for  the  advance  of  In- 
fidel principles — to  promote  the  establishment  of  Centralization,  the  great  bane 
of  England. 

At  present  I  will  leave  you  solemnly  to  ponder  over  these  facts.  Place  your- 
self in  my  situation — let  Lady  Graham  be  subject,  in  your  imagination,  to  be 
lorn  from  you  by  me,  and  say,  "  Would  your  arm  be  stayed?"  Remember  again 
the  words  of  Him  who  will  be  your  Judge  and  mine — "  All  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

The  officers  who  may  be  commissioned  to  force  my  wife  from  me,  may  do  it 

with  impunity — responsibility  rests  in  a  higher  quarter. Is  it  to  improve  the 

morals  of  the  prisoners  that  wives  are  to  be  excluded? -Monstrous! 
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I  can  easily  conceive  that  a  Government  which  favoured  morality  would 
rather  encourage  the  residence  of  wives  in  debtors'  prisons  than  forbid  it.  Is 
it  then  for  sheer  juinishment  only  that  you  would  thus  outrage  every  religious, 
moral,  and  social  feeling?  The  safe  custody  of  the  debtor's  person  is  all  that 
the  law  demands — our  punishment  is  not  part  of  the  law's  office.  But  if  so  it 
must  be,  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  am  called  to  feel  the  iron  of  Infidelity  piercing 
my  own  soul,  inasmuch  as  I  shall  be  able  more  feelingly  to  sympathize  with  the 
victims  of  tyranny,  and  more  efficiently  to  plead  their  cause. 


I  had  intended  that  this  letter  should  have  conveyed  to  you  my  thoughts  on 
your  Education  scheme.  The  remaining  space  is  too  small  for  the  consideration 
of  that  most  important  subject.  I  will,  therefore,  occupy  it  with  a  few  obser- 
vations on  some  of  the  clauses  in  your  Factory  Bill,  on  which  I  had  not  space  to 
remark  in  my  last. 

I  perceive,  by  the  second  clause  in  that  Bill,  that  yon  have  entirely 
excepted  "  the  manufacture  of  lace,  bleaching,  printing,  and  calendering" 
from  its  operation.  These  exemptions  are  unjust.  You  know  them  to  be  so.  The 
Reports  of  your  own  Commissioners  affirm  the  necessity  for  their  introduction. 
Then  why  exempt  them?  You  know  that  your  only  reason  is  the  powerful  interest 
of  the  rich  capitalists  engaged  in  those  works.  You  have  thus  permitted  wealth 
to  trample  upon  justice — you  have  given  a  verdict  against  evidence — you  have 
ruled,  that  money  shall  buy  the  law. 

Argument  is  unnecessary — you  know  that  the  facts  are'as  I  have  stated.  Do 
you  hope  thus  to  satisfy  England,  Christian  England  ?  Ah,  Sir  !  you  are  but  a 
school-boy  in  your  office  ! 

Clause  11th  gives  the  power  in  water-mills  to  work  up  lost  time.  That  is 
unjust.  The  owners  have  a  vested  interest  in  their  property,  but  not  in  the  lives 
of  the  factory  children.  Their  property  is  liable  to  fluctuate  in  value  by  floods 
or  drought — it  is  not  just  to  injure  the  children  in  order  to  give  greater  value  to 
water-mills. 

Clause  13th — The  times  for  meals  should  vary  to  suit  the  customs  and 
habits  of  different  districts  and  difi'erenl  countries — Scotland  and  England, 
to  wit. 

Clause  23rd — Wages  should  be  paid  to  the  operative  during  his  confinement 
from  work  occasioned  by  accidents ;  so  also  should  the  doctor's  bill  be  paid  by 
the  employer. 

Clause  30th — There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  sub-inspectors  ;  thus  a  wide 
door  is  open  for  patronage.  The  whole  scheme  of  inspection  is  unconstitutional 
— to  prescribe  no  limit  to  the  number  of  sub-inspectors  is  most  dangerous. 

Clause  40th — The  degree  of  relationship  between  the  magistrates  and  mill- 
owners  should  be  extended — i.  e.  father-in-law,  son-in-law,  &c.  Those  magistrates 
should  also  be  excluded  from  all  interference  under  this  Act. 

Clause  43rd — Children  should  not  be  taxed  with  the  payment  of  the  surgeon's 
certificates. 

Clause  49th — This  is  a  wanton  fraud  upon  the  children.  Having  once  paid 
for  the  surgeon's  certificate,  surely  it  becomes  the  child's  own  property,  in  which 
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he  has  a  vested  right.     It  is  manifestly  unjust  to  require  the  child  again  to  sub- 
mit to  a  tax  on  clianging  his  place  of  labour- 
Clause  107th,  as  it  appears  to  me,  gives  a  licence  in  very  large  concerns  to 
break  the  law  almost  with  impunity.     The  gain  in  such  huge  mills  might  exceed 
the  penalty.     After  the  third  offence  imprisonment  should  be  awarded. 

Let  these  observations  suffice  ;  but  remember,  no  Factory  Act  which  includes 
the  system  of  Relays  can  ever  answer  the  benevolent  purposes  of  Michael  Thomas 
Sadler  ;  nor  can  any  such  Act  be  productive  of  that  amelioration  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes  which  the  factory  people  deserve  ;— nay,  such  an  Act 
will  be  an  aggravation  of  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  remove. 

Delay  as  much  as  you  choose — pervert,  prevaricate,  and  perplex  as  you  will — 
nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  to  have  an  efficient  law  on  this  subject,  you 
must  adhere  to  simplicity; — to  be  efficient,  one  op  two  principles  must 

BE    ADOPTED EITHER    THE    IMPRISONMENT     OF   OFFENDERS,    OR    THE    SUSPEN- 
SION   OF    THE    OPERATIONS    OF    THE    MOVING    POWER. 

How  many  more  years  shall  be  lost  in  the  contest  between  Truth  and  Wealth, 
between  Justice  andCovetousness?  It  is  for  you,  not  me,  to  answer  that  question. 
I  will,  in  my  next,  if  I  have  opportunity,  discuss  the  subject  of  Education  as 
propounded  in  your  Bill,  premising  that  an  useful  national  education  must  have 
reference  to  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind — to  the  physical,  as  well  as  the  mental 
developement.     And  also,  that  such  education  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
provision  of  proper,  useful,  and  profitable  employment  to  the  instructed  in  after 
life!     If  you  educate   1000  children  in   factory  labour,  you   must   be   careful 
that  there  shall  afterwards  be  profitable  and  regular  factory  employment  for  all 
those  children  in  their  adolescence,  else  of  what  use  is  that  part  of  their  education? 
If,  after  providing  1000  factory  labourers,  you  only  provide  employment  for 
500,  the  result  will  evidently  be,  that  the  unemployed,  after  pressing  down  the 
prices  of  factory  labour   to  the  lowest   pitch,  will  be  forced  into  other  employ- 
ments, honest  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be;  thus  disorganizing  society,  pre- 
venting prosperity,  and  proving  that  their  factory  education  was  a  national  evil. 
Such  a  state  may,  for  a  time,  answer  very  well  for  a  few  large  houses — Free- 
Tradcrs  and  Anti-Corn-Law  men — whose  harvest  will  for  awhile  be  most  boun- 
tiful in  that  monopoly  of  misery  which  produces  low  wages. 

If  you  omit  this  precaution,  your  education  will,  as  I  conceive,  become  a  na- 
tional curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — No  "  Rent-Roll"  this  week. — Since  this  was  in  type  I  have  seen  the 
New  Rules  for  this  prison.  You  have  evidently  aimed  at  insulting  the  worthy 
Marshal.     No  doubt  you  have  a  favourite,  a  "  party  man"  somewhere,  ready  to 

step  into  his  shoes. Yes,  you  have  ordered  the  separation  of  man  and  wife  ! 

—  Thank  you,  Sir  James ! —  You  have  also  introduced  the  spy   system !     "  If  it 
is  deemed  necessary,  any  letter  or  parcel  to  or  from  a  prisoner  may  be  inspected 

or  withheld!" — Thankyau  again,  Sir  James ! Dent  yon  think  that  you  have 

turned  the  screw  too  tight?     Tyrant!  repent! — R.O. 


V.  Torras,  Printer,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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The  Queen's  Prisou. 

To  THE  Ri«HT   Hox.   Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — I  should  ill  deserve  the  sympathy  expressed  for  mc, 
the  constant  proofs  of  kindness  and  affection  that  are  finding  their  way  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire  to  their  imprisoned 
*'  King,"  were  I  to  permit  an  event,  as  unexpected  as  it  is  distressing  to  them  and 
myself,  to  pass  without  some  notice  in  the  Fleet  Papers. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  England  where  a  resident  proprietor,  a  man  o^ 
great  benevolence  and  active  piety,  as  unostentatious  as  he  is  generous,  could 
be  so  ill  spared,  as  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield — a  district  whcn^ 
the  owners  of  the  soil  have  for  so  many  years  absented  themselves,  and,  beiiiji 
contented  with  the  regular  abstraction  of  their  rents,  have  left  their  tenants,  and 
idtteed  the  whole  neighbourhood,  without  the  invigorating  aid  of  their  presence, 
ixample,  and  influence. 

"  The  great  mischief  under  which  that  district  has  long  laboured,"  to  borrow 
the  language  of  The  Times  with  reference  to  Ireland,  is,  "  the  subtraction  from 
her  people,  by  reason  of  inveterate  absenteeism  and  mismanagement,  of  that 
sphere  of  unwritten  duties  and  obligations — of  those  relations  of  neighbourhood 
and  reciprocal  dependence,  and  mutual  intercourse  and  kindness  and  care,  which 
DO  people  is  more  able  to  appreciate  than  themselves;" — I  say,  Sir,  if  I  could  in 
silence  witness  the  retirement  from  that  district  of  one  who  is  its  brightest  orna- 
ment— tvho  has  through  life  been  the  greatest  benefactor  to  its  inhabitants — the 
monuments  of  whose  beneficence  and  piety  will  shed  their  consecrated  influence 
on  succeeding  generations, — if  I  could  permit  the  departure  from  Woodhouse, 
jiear  Huddersfield,  of  my  constant  and  faithful  friend,  the  friend  of  mankind, 
John  Whitacre,  Esq.,  I  should  not  deserve  the  name  of  Yorkshireman. 

With  the  cause  of  that  gentleman's  retirement  I  am  not  fully  acquainted  ;  but  I 
imagine  that  it  arises  out  of  the  impossibility  of  a  good  man,  such  as  he  is,  main- 
taining a  successful  competition  with  those  whose  only  object  is  the  acquirement 
-if  wealth. 
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Were  I  to  follow  the  bent  of  my  feeUiigs,  this  Paper  wonld  be  filled  with  a 
tribute  to  his  worth.  He  is  my  friend — a  friend  whose  smiles  were  not  clouded 
in  adversity:  he  was  constant  and  faithful  to  the  last. 

In  the  beautiful  church  which  he  built  and  endowed  it  was  my  privilege  and 
happiness  for  years  to  worship.  At  this  moment,  it  is  an  object  on  which  my 
recollections  are  feasting.  That  church,  the  parsonage,  the  school,  and  the. 
mansion,  with  the  beautifully  varied  and  wooded  brow  which  the  three  former 
adorn,  is  just  no*v  as  faithfully  imagined  as  though  present  to  my  sight. 

The  hours  and  days  of  rapture  I  have  passed  ©n  that  spot — the  seasons 
of  religious  enjoyment,  of  friendly  intercourse,  of  true  English  hospitality,which,in 
his  society,!  have  there  experienced,  even  now  are  remembered  with  delight  which 
is  second  only  to  their  reality.  They  form  "  green  spots"  in  ray  prison-landscape, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  till  the  shadows  of  time  are  lost  in  the  realities  of 
Eternity. 

Oh  !  how  I  delight  to  refresh  myself  by  bathing  in  that  sea  of  thought! 
Is  it,  then,  strange  that  I  should  mourn,  when  I  know  that  he  who  was  the 
originator  of  so  much  happiness  to  me  and  to  so  many,  should  be  driven  from  a 
spot  which  is  endeared  to  him  by  so  many  pleasing  ties  ? 

I  can  picture  Mr.  Whitacre's  Exodus  from  ^yoodhouse — his  subdued 
anguish  at  leaving — and  the  numberless  tearsof  thousands,  as  they  bade  farewell 
to  their  long  tried  friend  and  benefactor.  May  his  absence  be  shortened,  and 
the  day  soon  come  when  Whitacre  and  Woodhouse  will  be  again  united. 

On  his  account  I  mourn  ;  but  the  balm  which  recollections  such  as  his  must 
furnish,  will  heal  the  pangs  of  parting.     I  grieve  most /or  those  he  leaves. 

I  must  conclude,  else,  if  my  friend  should  chance  to  see  this  Paper,  he  will 

exclaim — "  Would  that  I  could  stay  that  pen  of  Oasti^er's." 

I  will,  however — yes,  I  must  enrich  the  Fleet  Papers  with  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  April  22, 1843: — 


"  TESTIMONIAL  OF  RESPECT  TO  MR.  AND  MISS  WHITACRE  ON  THE! 
LEAVING  WOODHOUSE,  NEAR  HUDDERSFIELD. 

"  A  deputation  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Fartown,  Deighton,  and  Bradley,  headed  by 
their  clergy,  ■waited  on  Mr.  Whitacre,  of  Woodhouse,  on  Monday  the  19ih  inst.,  and  presented  lo- 
him  the  following  address,  signed  by  608  of  the  dmiIc  inhabitants,  almost  all  of  them  the  heads  of 
families,  expressive  of  their  deep  regret  at  his  leaving  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  their  grateful 
affection  to  him  for  the  many  benefits  which  he  has  conferred  upon  them. 

"  To  John  Whitacre,  Esq.,  Woodhousk. 

"  Dear  Sir, — We,  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  this  neighbourhood,  (in  which  you  wert 
born,  in  which  you  Lave  so  long  resided,  and  to  which  you  have  been  so  great  a  benefactor,)  cannot 
suffer  you  to  depart  from  us  without  expressing  our  sincere  and  deep  regret  in  the  prospect  of  such 
an  event. 

"  We  feel  that  we  are  losing  a  neighbour  who  is  entitled  not  onJy  to  our  highest  esteem  and 
affection  for  his  own  periional  qualities,  his  integrity,  affability,  and  readiness  at  all  times  to  oblige 
and  serve  his  fellow-creatures ;  but  chiefly  we  acknowledge  our  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  you  for 
the  spiritual  benefits  which  you  have  conferred  upon  this  district,  by  building  and  endowing  a  Church, 
hy  supporting  the  Ministry  of  the  Word  of  God  amongst  us,  and  by  your  munificent  contributions 
towards  the  National  Church. 

"  We  can  only  pray  that  God  may  render  into  your  bosom  an  hundred  fold  all  the  kindness 
you  have  done;  that  He  will  be  your  guide  and  keeper,  and  comforter,  wherever  His  Providencft 
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may  lead  you — that  you  may  in  His  own  time,  return  to  dwell  among  us ;  and  that,  finally,  you  may 
attain  to  that  inheritance  which  is  'incorruptible  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away. 

"  Mr.  Whitacre  received  the  deputation  with  deep  feeling,  and  gave  the  following  reply : — 

"  My  dear  Friends  and  Neighbours, — That  you  should  confer  on  me  so  honourable  a  tes- 
timony of  your  esteem  and  regard,  is  an  event  which  I  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  anticipate,  and 
for  which  I  hope  you  will  believe  me,  when  I  say,  I  am  penetrated  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude. 

"  If  anything  can  mitigate  the  pain  of  separation  from  a  neighbourhood  which  is  endeared  to 
me  by  all  the  recollections  and  associations  of  early  life,  and  of  those  who  have  lived  before  me,  it 
is  to  possess  the  good  will  of  those  amongst  whom  il  has  been  my  happiness  to  reside. 

"Wherever  my  future  lot  in  life  may  be  cast  by  the  good  providence,  df  the  Almighty,  the 
neighbourhood  of  my  birth  will  ever  be  that  which  is  nearest  to  my  heart. 

"  That  the  Divine  blessing  may  attend  you  and  yours,  in  all  that  belongs  to  you,  is  the  heirt- 
felt  wish  and  prayer  of 

"  Yotir  sincere  friend  and  servant,  '•' 

"  JOHN  WHITACRE. 

"  On  Thursday  the  29th  inst.,  a  deputation  of  ladies,  with  their  clergy,  waited  on  Miss  Whit- 
acre, with  an  address  signed  by  530  of  the  female  inhabitants  in  the  district ;  together  witli  another 
address  from  the  female  Sunday  School  teachers  and  scholars,  accompanied  with  a  handsome 
Bible,  Common  Prayer,  and  Concordance,  boand,  with  silver  clasps,  and  plate  with  a  suitable  in- 
scription. 

"  The  following  are  the  addresses  which  were  presented  to  Miss  Whitacre: — 

"To  Miss  Whitacre,  Woodhousb. 
"  Dear  Madam, — We,  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Fartown,  Deighton,  and  the  vicinity, 
having  heard  that  you  are  about  to  leave  our  neighbourhood,  beg  leave  to  express  our  most  sin- 
cere sorrow  at  such  an  event,  and  to  tender  to  you  many  thanks  for  all  your  kindnesses  to  us,  and 
to  the  neighbourhood  at  large,  to  which  you  have  been  so  great  a  benefactor,  by  the  constant  in- 
terest you  have  taken  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and  in  the  district  visiting;  and  also  to  express 
a  hope,  and  a  prayer,  that  wherever  you  may  be  cast,  you  may  have  'that  peace  within  which 
passeth  all  understanding.' 

"  Most  fervently  wishing  you  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and  every  happiness,  and  trusting 
the  time  may  not  be  distant  when  we  shall  again  be  favoured  with  your  residence  amongst  us, 
"  We  remain,  dear  Madam, 

"YOUR  AFFECTIONATE  NEIGHBOURS. 

"  To  M188  Whitacre,  Woodhouse. 
*•  The  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  Woodhouse  Sunday  School,  hating  heard  with  feelings  of 
deep  regret  that  Miss  Whitacre  is  about  to  leave  the  neighbourhood,  desire  to  express  thanks  to  her 
for  the  kind  and  benevolent  support  she  has  for  so  long  a  period  rendered  the  institution,  not  only 
by  her  pecuniary  aid,  but  by  her  assiduous  and  constant  attendance  at  the  school.  The  teachers 
feel  her  removal  will  deprive  them  of  one  of  their  most  efficient  helps,  and  the  children  of  a  kind 
patroness  and  friend ;  and  beg  to  offer  as  a  mark  of  theii  kind  regard  and  affectionate  remembrance 
of  her  services,  a  Bible  and  Prayer-Book,  accompanied  with  the  fervent  prayer,  that  wherever 
her  abode  may  be,  the  blessing  of  God  may  rest  upon  her  and  abide  with  her." 

Well  if  I  were  deprived  of  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  personally  proving  to 
niv  friend  how  much  I  valued  him,  I  may  be  allowed,  at  this  distance,  to  mingle 
mv  regrets,  thanks,  and  good  wishes  with  his  neighbours  —  I  was  once  one  of 

them. 

May  the  man  who  takes  his  place  copy  his  example. 

May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  upon  Mr.  Whitacre's  labours  among  that 

people- 


May  he  and  his  excellent  sister  be  soothed  and  comforted  by  the  love  of 


many. 


May  they  be  sustained  and  returned  to  Woodhouse  by  the  love  of  God. • 
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There-^may  be  those  who  think  that  the  removal  of  Mr.  Whitacre  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  little  note.  Those  persons  are  ignorant  of  the  real  condition  of 
England.  It  is  solely  by  the  influence  of  such  men,  and  they  are  few,  that  the 
semblance  of  order  is  maintained  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  They  are  the 
salt  which  preserves  the  body  politic  from  corruption.  The  retirement  of  suck 
a  man  from  the  field  of  his  life's  labours,  is  an  event  pregnant  with  much  more 
national  importance  than  a  debate  in  Parliament,  or  the  loss  or  acquisition  of  a- 
territory.  It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  M'hich,  under  existing  cir- 
ctimstances,  is  foreboding  of  evil.  Surely,  then,  no  apology  is  required,  because 
I  have  thought  it  right  thus  to  call  your  attention  to  that  fact.  Should  statesmen 

fail  to  mark  such  events,  they  will  be  unprepared  for  coming  storms. 

®  The  kindness  of  my  poor,  but  faithful  friends  in  Oldham,  also  requires  a 
notice.  Such  tokens  of  strong  affection  from  those  for  and  with  whom  I  have  long 
laboured,  are  tl)e  sweetest  rewards  that  men  can  pour  into  the  bosom  of  their 
brother  man.  To  know  that  1  occupy  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  so 
much  maligned,  persecuted,  and  oppressed,  but  who  are  worthy  of  all  praise,^ 
affords  a  comfort  that  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  suffered 
like  myself. 

These  poor  men,  out  of  their  need,  have  subscribed  and  sent  to  me  2L  14*^ 
Words  cannot  express  my  feelings  on  the  receipt  of  that  gift,  accompanied  by 
the  following  letter. 

1  publish  the  letter  for  your  instruction  —  that  you  may  know  something  of 
the  men  whom  you  are  called  to  gavern,  and  learn,  from  themselves,  why  it  i& 
that  they  are  dissatisfied.  ^ 

Read  this  letter  from  a  poor  operative,  and  say,  is  any  measure  now  contem- 
plated by  the  Government  likely  to  ameliorate  the  condition  af  these  excellent 
men  ? — 

"  King  Street,  Oldham,  May  gad,  1843. 
"  To  Mr.  Richarb  Oastler,  Queer's  Prison. 

''Dear  Sir, — A  few  of  yeur  friends  at  Oldham  have  exerted  themselres  in  trying  to  raise  you  ai 
Miiall  subscription.  We  are  all  dissatisfied  with  the  amount,  for  we  think  that  no  maR  is  more- 
deserving  of  support  than  yourself.  For  myself,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  England 
Mho  has  done  more  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  than  you  have;  and  though  yourself  and  your 
principles  have  been  neglected  and  despised,  the  latter  will  one  day  become  the  foundation  of 
England's  prosperity.  Perhaps  my  friends  may  think  I  am  too  positive  when  I  say,  your  principles. 
uill  become  the  foundation  of  England's  prosperity. 

"  You  have  ever  stated  that  our  country  could  never  prosper  so  long  as  the  rich  acted  on  the- 
principle  of  irj/ing  to  benefit  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  Indeed,  when  the  poor  are 
despised  and  neglected,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  wisest  men  in  the  world  to  secure  the  pros- 
perity of  the  rich.  Every  shilling  that  a  poor  man  spends  mast  necessarily  suppart  some  interest! 
in  the  community ;  and  if  bis  money  be  so  small  that  he  can  only  purchase  the  very  coarsest  sort  of 
food,  it  is  evident  that  he  can  only  support  the  farming  interest,  and  that  in  a  very  trifling  degree  ^ 
and  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  purchase  any  of  the  comforts  o/  life,  the  home  trade,^  the  foreigit 
trade,  the  commercial  interest,  and  the  revenue  must  necessarily  sink. 

"  Yon,  dear  Sir,  have  tried  to  ward  off  this  evil;  and  instead  of  being  rewarded,  as  every  good 
man  ought  to  be,  you  are  now  suffering,  for  your  labour,  within  the  walls  of  an  EngKsh  prison^ 
Never  mind,  good  Sir,  you  have  the  prayers  and  good  wishes  of  every  wise  man  ;  you  have  also  the 
approbation  of  a  good  conscience;  and,  if  you  never  meet  with  a  better  reward  in  this  world,  God, 
who  never  forgets  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  His  name,  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  Redeemer,  reward 
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you  wilb  life  everlasting  in  llie  world  to  come ;  and  in  this  world  your  name  will  live  when  those  of 
your  puny  enemies  will  be  buried  in  everlasting  forgetfulness. 

"  If  tlie  plan  recommended  by  you,  of  reducing  the  time  of  labour  in  factories,  had  been  attended 
to,  England  would  have  been,  at  this  present  time,  the  most  prosperous,  the  most  happy,  and  tlie 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world.  We  should  not  have  heard  about  Chartism,  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law-League,  or  any  other  League,  to  give  the  least  uneasiness  to  the  rich.  And  above  all,  we 
should  never  have  heard  of  that  infidel  Poor  Law,  the  existence  of  which  is,  and  ever  must  be,  a 
disgrace  to  any  Government  in  England. 

"  The  people  are  now  ready  to  take  up  with  anything,  they  are  so  dissatisfied  with  things  as 
they  are ;  and  I  do  not  blame  them ;  for  I  verily  believe  that  if  we  had  the  Charter,  and  that  Charier 
gave  a  vote  to  every  old  woman  and  every  factory  child  in  the  country,  we  could  not  have  a  more 
disgraceful  Parliament  than  we  have  had  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

"  If  I  understand  your  principles,  you  contend  that  every  working  man  ought  to  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  eat  and  drink  and  enjoy  himself  by  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and  out  of  this  circumstance 
springs  every  sort  of  prosperity ;  but  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  exist,  where  cast-iron  machinery 
is  doing  the  work  that  human  beings  ought  to  do.  You  do  not  wish  to  see  that  machinery  destroyed, 
hut  you  want  to  see  it  regulated  by  law,  so  as  to  operate  to  the  advantage  of  all ;  and  I  am  confi- 
dent, dear  Sir,  that  no  other  plan  than  what  you  recommend  will  effect  that  object, unless  it  bea  tax 
on  machinery;  and  if  your  plan  be  not  adopted,  a  tax  will,  and  must,  be  put  on  machinery,  not 
because  Sir  R.  Peel,  Sir  J.  Graham,  or  any  other  such  men,  are  willing  to  levy  that  tax,  but 
because  they  cannot  avoid  it.  A  time  will  come  when  they  can  raise  the  revenue  by  no  other 
means.  A  tax  on  machinery  may  appear  to  some  to  be  unreasonable ;  but  is  it  not  unreasonable 
for  a  poor  man,  who  has  not  half  work  for  himself  and  family,  to  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes  on 
every  article  he  eats  and  drinks,  while  machinery  is  doing  his  work?  May  not  that  man  say,  'So 
long  as  I  had  work,  no  one  ever  heard  me  complain — I  knew  nothing  of  Chartism — I  had  never 
been  at  a  public  meeting — I  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  "politics,"  and  I  had  never 
read  one  cc^umn  of  a  newspaper  in  my  life.  My  week  days  were  spent  in  attending  to  my  work,  and 
my  Sundays  in  going  to  the  House  of  God.  But  now  I  am  dissatisfied  with  everything — I  see  machi- 
nery doing  my  work,  while  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and  nothing  to  have  but  parish  relief;  while  every- 
thing which  I  eat  and  drink  and  put  upon  my  back,  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  pays  taxes,  and 
that  machinery,  which  is  doing  my  work,  pays  no  tax  at  all.  Now  what  I  want  is,  either  give  me 
my  work  back,  or  make  a  law  to  compel  that  machinery  to  purchase  food  for  myself,  my  wife,  and 
ray  little  .ones,  and  so  prevent  us  going  into  the  union  workhouse,  and  also  to  pay  my  share  of  taxes, 
which  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  pay  unless  I  have  something  to  do.' 

"  Dear  Sir,  nothing  but  your  principles  can  prevent  a  tax  being  put  on  machinery,  and  also 

another  tax  on  property,  on  the  top  of  the  old  one;  for,  after  all,  every  interest  in  the  nation  is 

supported  by  the  consumption  of  the  comforts  of  life  among  the  poor. 

"  I  am  requested  to  send  you  the  kind  respects  of  James  Mills,  and  several  other  of  your 

friends  at  Oldham.     Though  we  are  poor,  we  think  highly  of  your  principles  and  services  to  your 

country  ;  and  we  shall  ever  pray  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  our  dear  friend,  Richard 

Oastler, 

*'  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

'« ABRAHAM  SUTCLIFFE. 

"  P.S. — I  would  recommend  all  my  friends  and  others  who  wish  to  serve  you  and  theircountry, 
to  form  themselves  into  societies  of  four,  and  take  the  Fleet  Papers  every  week.  Give  my  respects 
to  your  talented  friend,  Mr.  W.  Atkinson. — A.S." 

It  was  indeed  impossible  that  I  could  convey,  in  terms  befitting,  my  thanks 
for  such  a  gift.  For  that  letter,  for  their  gift,  I  attempted  to  shadow  forth  my 
thoughts  in  the  following  words: — 

"  The  Queen's  Prison,  May  8th,  1843. 
"To  Mr.  Abraham  Sutcliffe,  King  Street,  Oldham. 
'*  Dear  Sir, — It  is  in  vain  that  I  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the  feelings  of  exultation  and  gra- 
titude which  warmed  my  heart  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2nd  inst. 
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*'  There  is  a  consciousness  of  peace  in  my  mind,  knowing  that  I  am  oppressed  and  suffering 
wrongfully — to  that  peace  is  added  the  assurance  of  hope,  when  I  ascertain  that  those  who  know 
me  best  are  still  strong  in  their  attachment — sympathizing  and  generous. 

"  Many  hare  been  called  to  suffer  for  those  who  despised  them — I  am  honoured  by  suffering 
for  those  who  love  and  prize  me.  Shall  I  repine?  Ah!  no,  my  friend — in  the  bonds  which  fetter 
me  I  find  the  charm  which  will  furnish  me  with  the  power,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  break 
the  chains  of  others.  This  imprisonment  has  given  me  a  position  in  the  political  world,  which  other- 
wise I  might  have  sought  in  vain.  What  seemed  a  dispensation  of  wrath  has  eventuated  in 
mercy. 

''  I  have,  in  prison,  been  furnished  with  the  best  test  of  my  principles,  and  they  have  borne  the 
test.  I  have  tried  my  friends,  and  found  them  true.  In  prison  I  have  added  to  their  number  and 
their  efficiency.  Amidst  all  the  confusion,  increasing  as  it  does  continually  among  the  parlies  who 
move  in  the  political  atmosphere,  my  position  alters  not,  bat  becomes  firmer  by  the  increased 
stability  obtained  by  tests  and  trials. 

"  Thank  God,  too,  my  health  is  not  shaken.  I  have  no  care.  Were  I  to  say  that  no  troubles 
attend  me,  I  should  deceive  you — they  are,  however,  sent  by  One  who  knows  the  why  and  where- 
fore. I  know  that  I  am  a  child  in  His  hands.  He  gives  me  strength  to  bear,  even  when  He  with- 
holds the  light  to  perceive  His  reason.  He  saves  me  from  despair.  I  believe  He  will  not  forsake 
me.     In  Him  is  all  my  hope. 

"  True,  I  am  vexed  when  'I  witness  the  cowardly  infliction  of  tyranny  by  the  Minister  of  a 
strong  Government  upon  the  imprisoned  victims  of  rapacious  creditors — I  am  disgusted  when  I 
behold  that  iron  hand  press  heaviest  on  the  female  sex;  but  I  never  despond.  Let  the  unmanly 
tyrant  do  his  worst — there  is  an  Arm  stronger  than  his.     On  that  Arm  I  rest. 

"  When  God  is  pleased  to  make  you  his  messengers,  and  through  your  bounty  to  feed  me,  I  am 
still  more  grateful  io  you,  because  I  recognize  His  hand  in  yours. 

"  Thank  my  kind  friends  at  Oldham  for  me — thank  them  right  heartily  for  this  proof  of  their 
love  and  care.  You  do  not  know  how  my  heart  melts  at  such  expressions  of  attachment.  I 
am  acquainted  with  the  sufferings  they  endure,  and  what  additional  privations  they  have  imposed 
upon  themselves  to  add  to  my  comforts.  Thus  have  they  demonstrated  that  love  which  calls  forth 
my  unspeakable  gratitude. 

''I  am  exceedingly  encouraged  also  to  know,  as  I  do  from  your  kind  and  excellent  letter,  that 
you  have  rightly  understood  my  principles. 

"  Whilst  my  enemies,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  have  sought  to  render  me  odious  by 
wilfully  misrepresenting  my  principles,  and  teaching  their  dupes  to  believe  that  I  am  an  enemy  to 
machinery,  and  that  I  wished  for  its  destruction,  you  judge  me  correctly,  when  you  say, '  You  do 
not  wish  to  see  machinery  destroyed,  but  you  want  to  see  it  regulated  by  law,  so  as  to  operate  to 
the  advantage  of  all.'  Yes,  that  is  what  I  want,  Sutcliffe — that  is  what  I  have  laboured  for — 
it  is  for  that,  and  that  only,  that,  by  Whig  Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  their '  liberal'  supporters,  even 
down  to  Mr.  Cobden,  M.P.  for  Stockport,  I  have  been  denounced  as  an  incendiary. 

'*  I  know  that  machinery,  with  every  other  blessing,  must  become  a  curse,  if  not  subjected  to  the 
regulating  and  controlling  laws  of  just  proportion,  which  should  restrain  and  so  regulate  it  as  to 
keep  it  in  its  proper  place,  rendering  it  the  helpmate,  not  the  tyrant  of  man. 

"  I  have  long  laboured  to  convince  the  owners  of  machinery  that  my  principles  were  not  inimical 
to  their  prosperity.  They  will  not  learn,  till  sad  experience,  which  will  be  still  more  awfully  de- 
structive of  their  interests  than  that  which  they  are  now  suffering,  shall  have  taught  them  that  it 
was  vain  to  contend  against  Truth. 

"  You  are  quite  right — if  my  views  are  still  successfully  resisted,  the  Slate  must  soon  demand 
a  heavy  tax  on  machinery.  That,  however,  will  only  be  a  temporary  subterfuge  against  the  in- 
creasing poverty  of  so  many  millions-r-no  tax  of  that  description  can  long  avail.  It  is,  as  you  say, 
the  shillings  of  the  industrious,  it  is  not  the  millions  of  the  AaswaiGHTS,  and  Rothchilds,  and 
Peels,  that  support  the  State. 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  been  an  unwelcome  messenger  to  those  who  were  at  ease,  sur- 
rounded by  wealth  and  luxury.  My  message,  notwithstanding,  has  been  no  less  true.  Events  have 
proved  that  it  was  needful  some  one  should  warn — they  have  demonstrated  the  folly  of  those  who 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  my  cautions, 
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"  Wlien  I  look  back  on  our  labours  for  the  last  twelve  years — when  I  remember  how  clearJy 
we  foresaw  the  awful  consequences  which  would  follow  tlie  rejection  of  otir  plans,  I  wonder  that 
our  enemies  are  not  now  convinced  of  their  folly  in  rejecting  our  advice.  It  is  Covetousness  which 
blinds  their  minds — it  darkens  their  understandings  as  it  hardens  their  hearts. 

"  Whilst,  for  many  years,  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  protect  the  institutions  of  our 
country,  by  destroying  that  tyranny  which  was  so  cruelly  exercised  towards  the  poor— when  we 
were,  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  petitioning  Parliament  to  interfere,  to  restore  to  the  industrious 
those  comforts  of  which  the  unlimited  and  dangerous  use  of  machiuery  had  deprived  them — and 
were  imploring  that  the  lives  of  the  innocent  and  industrious  factory  children  might  no  longer  be 
'wantonly  sacrificed  by  thousands; — while  this  was  our  employment,  and  these  our  prayers  and 
objects,  our  hard-hearted,  covetous  enemies — the  plunderers  of  our  cottages  and  the  murderers  of 
our  infants,  represented  that  we  were  traitors  to  our  King,  and  the  enemies  of  our  race. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  we  were  opposed  and  defeated — may  be  it  is  good  that  we  have  been 
disappointed  ;  for  had  the  tyrants  yielded  on  our  first  attack,  the  whole  history  of  their  transgres- 
sion would  never  have  been  told. 

"  Their  resistance  produced  delay — delay  gave  time  for  investigation ;  and  now,  the  history  of 
the  Factory  system,  of  the  Mining  system,  and  of  the  whole  system  of  children's  employmcHt,  is 
before  the  public — publisl»ed  by  authority — avouched  by  Parliament. 

"  Thus  is  the  tale  of  universal  wretchedness  unfolded — the  tale  which,  when  we  told  it,  was 
discredited.     Thus  are  we  justiBed  in  the  face  of  oar  enemies. 

''  I  assure  you,  Sutcliffe,  whilst  I  sit  in  prison  perusing  those  ponderous  'Blue-books,' filled 
as  they  are  with  'mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe,'  I  hug  my  bonds  to  my  breast,  when  I  reflect 
that  I  wear  them  only  because  I  persisted  in  paving  the  way  for  the  production  of  ibis  iacontro- 
vertible  evidence  of  our  national  guilt. 

"  We  must  never  forget,  that  these  volumes,  which  now  occupy  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  of  the  press,  and  the  public,  would  never  have  seen  the  light,  had  we  not  persisted,  in 
the  face  of  the  most  powerful  opposition  of  the  Government  and  the  factory  masters,  in  '  agitating' 
Sadler's  Ten  Hours  Bill.  I  do  assure  you,  that  this  reflection  makes  me  smile  at  the  persecution 
and  losses  which  have  been  the  penalty  of  my  persevering  and  obstinate  defence  of  the  poor  factory 
children.  In  spite  of  all  the  trickery  of  Graham,  the  growling  of  the  Dissenters,  and  the  apathy 
of  the  Church, '  We  will  have  the  Ten  Hours  Bill.' 

"  It  may  be  wrong — if  it  be  so  I  am  criminal;  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  will  glory  in  my  bonds, 
knowing,  as  I  do,  that  my  exertions,  for  which  this  prison  is  the  reward,  have  led  to  the  exposure 
of  a  system  of  injustice  and  cruelty  such  as  never  before  disgraced  any  age  or  country. 

"The  'Blue-books'  have  surprised  the  government,  the  legislature,  and  the  nation; — they 
}>ave,  however,  only  revealed  those  facts  which  we  so  long  ago  promulgated  to  unwilling  ears. 

"  I  would  not  lose  the  delight  these  reflections  yield  for  the  riches  of  an  Arkwrioht.  I  may 
rot  in  prison,  but  these  '  Blue-books'  will  be  a  monument  that  will  save  my  name  from  oblivion  and 
disgrace. 

"It  is  because  we  were  repulsed,  because  our  principles  were  scorned  and  rejected,  that  society  is 
now  shaken  to  its  centre,  and  uneasiness  is  felt  by  the  most  wealthy  and  the  strongest.  Unregulated 
and  unlimited  machinery  has,  and  will  still  more,  enfeeble  and  destroy  the  difiPerent  links  which 
bind  society  together,  requiring,  at  every  step,  the  aid  of  new,  unjust,  and  oppressive  laws  to  re- 
strain the  plundered  poor,  until  its  demands  are  turned,  as  they  now  are,  against  the  landlords,  it 
may,  and  I  dare  say  will  triumph  over  them;  but  when  they  and  their  dependents  are  hurled  into 
the  masses  of  discontent,  it  will  be  in  vain,  by  additional  coercive  and  oppressive  laws,  to  strive 
for  peace.  Then,  the  owners  of  machinery  will  be  divided  against  themselves,  and  will  become 
an  easy  prey.  Nations  do  not  fall  in  a  day,  Sutcliffe:  still  the  progress  of  evil  is  certain.  If 
our  governors  will  refuse  to  listen,  the  awful  fate  of  England,  although  protracted,  will  be  sure. 
No  one  can  prefigure  the  awful  scenes  which  will  pervade  society  when  the  expiring  eiTorts  of  ma- 
chinery to  keep  its  ascendancy  shall  be  exerted.  May  wisdom  avert  those  days  of  trouble !  How 
much  wiser  would  it  be  to  regulate  and  restrain  in  time — thus  giving  machinery  its  proper  place, 
by  rendering  it  the  security,  instead  of  the  destruction  of  the  land. 

"  There  are,  at  present,  no  signs  of  improvement  in  the  laws  of  our  country.  True,  the 
organ  of  the  Government,  The  Standard^  said,  on  the  18ih  of  March  last — 'The  whole  truth  of  the 
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matter  is,  that  the  Legislature  must  retrace  its  steps — must  bestow  its  chief  care  upon  the  labour- 
in';  classes,  leaving  the  rich  to  take  care  of  themselves,  if  the  worst  consequences  are  to  be 
avoided.'  But  although  the  most  able  supporter  of  Government  thus  warns  his  friends,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Ministers  will  not  listen.  The  New  Poor  Law  is  to  be  perpetuated — the  Ten  Hours  Fac- 
tory Bill  is  to  be  refused — ^nay,  thirteen  hours  a  day  is  to  be  enforced,  and  the  factory  relay  system 
is  to  be  continued.  Progressions  towards  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  (the  principles  of  '  common 
sense,'  as  Sir  Jambs  GrAham  will  have  it,)  are  to  be  promoted;  bat,  to  cover  all  these  evils,  the 
poor  are  to  be  educated!  It  does  not  require  a  prophet,  or  the  son  of  a  prophet,  to  foresee  the 
consequences. 

"I  tell  you  candidly, SuTCLiFfK,  I  have  no  hope  from  any  party.  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me 
see  why  the  Whigs  have  been  turned  out,  unless  it  was  that  their  measures  might  be  more  readily 
adopted  and  enforced  by  the  Conservatives.  I  agree  with  you,  that  whosoever  may  form  the  con- 
stituency, it  would  be  impossible  to  select  a  worse  F'arliament  than  the  '  Reformed';  but  what  hope 
from  Chartism  can  there  be  for  the  p6or,  when  Gisbourne  is  preferred  to  Walter? — when  even 
the  poor  themselves  are  made  to  choose  their  known  enemy  in  preference  to  their  tried  friend? 

"  I  look  to  the  sound  thinking  part  of  the  people,  of  all  grades  and  all  classes — those  who  love 
England  and  believe  the  Bible — being  willing  to  make  the  principles  of  Christianity  the  foundation 
of  every  law.  In  those  men  I  do  hope — in  due  time  I  believe  that  they  will  show  theiAselves  ;  then 
these  mere  '  party  men,'  the  ifls  and  the  outs,  will  find  their  'occupation  gone.' 

"  I  have  written  at  more  length  than  I  intended.  Your  refreshing  letter  set  me  a-thinking;  and 
as  I  thought  so  I  have  writton. 

"  Once  more,  my  friend,  (hank  you — thank  them  all.  Remember  me  most  kindly  to  my  old  and 
valued  friend,  James  Mills,  (poor  Knight,  he  is  gone!)  and  to  all  my  Oldham  friends;  and  be- 
lieve me  1  am,  in  reality, 

"  Your  faithful  friend,  your  imprisoned  'King,' 

"  RICHARD  OASTLER. 

"  P.S. — Never  forget  your  last  promise-^io  praj/  for  me.  I  would  rather  possess  _yo«r  prayers 
than  Sir  James  Graham's  official  seal  and  interest. — R.O." 

If,  at  present,  you  should  contemn  the  publication  of  these  exchanges  of 
friendship  between  myself  and  the  operatives  of  the  North,  perhaps  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  again  our  influence  may  be  useful  in  teaching  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  their  duty  to  the  Queeu  and  Her  Majesty's  subjects. • ■* 

One  word,  before  I  close  this  letter,  on  those  New  Rules  which  you  have 
issued  for  the  government  of  this  prison.  The  only  authority  which  you  possess 
over  us  is  given  to  you  by  the  Act  which  consolidates  the  three  prisons. 

In  that  Act.  you  are  not  empowered  to  sever  the  strongest  constitutional, 
natural,  and  religious  tie — you  are  not  therein  authoriz^ed  to  separate  man  and 
wife.     That  rule  is  as  illegal  as  it  is  barbarous. 

Neither  are  you,  by  that  Act,  authorized  to  inspect  and  withhold  letters. 
That  rule,  then,  is  as  illegal  as  it  is  unconstitutional. 

I  call  your  most  serious  attention  to  these  facts.  If  the  day  of  ministerial 
di'fiance  of  the  law  has  indeed  arrived,  that  of  resistance  cannot  be  far  distant. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P. S.— After  I  had  written  this  letter,  a  friend  of  yours  told  me  that  I  must  prepare  for  legal 
proceedings,  in  consequence  of  my  last  letter.  Be  it  so — /  am  prepared.  I  will  have  a  married 
jury.  How  I  long  to  have  that  great  question  settled — Who  shall  separate  whom  God  hath  joined 
together  ?     I  am  not  in  jest.  Sir  James. 

A  page  or  two  of  "  Rent-RoU  "  soon. — R.O. 


V.  Torras,  Printer,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  RoaU,  London. 
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The  Queeu's  Prison. 
To  THE  RifiHT   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
pRfNCiPAL  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — Education!  Education!  is  the  woi"d  which  is  now 
sounded  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  matters  not  where  or 
by  whom — Education,  is  the  only  theme  discussed,  whether  iu  the  ale-house  or 
in  the  Dissenters'  meeting-house — the  Mechanics'  Institutes  or  the  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  by  Draymen  in  the  streets,  or  Cabinet  Ministers  in  the  council- 
chamber — Education  is  now  the  on/y  subject  upon  which  all  can  fcarn«rf/y  prattle. 

And  pray,  Sir,  what  is  Education?  I  know  a  man  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write— he  is  a  good  servant,  husband,  father,  neighbour,  and  subject — he  ia 
a  wise  man  and  an  honest  Christian;  but  he  is  not  educated  even  in  the  A  B  C  - 

The  national /ooJ  of  this  age  (there  is  no  need  to  name  him)  is  perhaps  the 
most  learned,  and  consequently  the  best  educated  man  of  his  day.  He  is  immoral^ 
tor  none  will  say  that  he  is  honest.  That  man,  however,  is  cunning, -And  cOnse- 
<]uently  he  is  not  destitute  of  riches,  honours,  or  rank.  Nay,  you  have  recently 
furnished  proof  that  it  is  possible  that  an  educated  man  may  be  a  fool — that  a 
Minister  ©f  the  Crown  may,  whilst  raourniug  over  the  igrwrance,  and  legislatinfj 
for  the  Education  of  the  People,  talk  nonsense  even  in  Parliament — nonsensd 
which,  in  a  Sunday-school,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  fdol's-cap.  Read 
your  own  words,  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  1st,  1843,  when  you  were 
describing  the  duties  of  pour  schoolmasters — read,  and,  educated  as  you  are, 
blush  at  your  own  ignorance.     You  said,  so  T&e  Times  asserts, — 

"  It  was  the  duty  of  ibe  master  to  see  that  the  pupil  not  only  learned  words,  but  acquired  ideas  : 
the  rule,  therefore,  must  be,  that  the  master  was  not  to  be  a  commentator,  but  an  expositor." — 
•'  The  master,  in  explaining  the  passajfe  of  Scripture,  was  not  te  be  at  liberty  to  give  to  it  a  doc-, 
rrinal  explanation,  his  duty  being  merely  that  of  an  e:ipositor,  laying'  before  his  pupils  the  true 
nnd  obvious  meaning  of  the  passage,  taking  care  not  to  accompany  it  with  any  comments  farour- 
able  or  adverse  to  Ike  doctrines  of  as  Y  particular  church  or  sect::  that  was  the  line  of  hisduty, 
and  if  he  departed  from  it  he  was  certainly  liable  to  be  dismissed." 

Such  an  absurdity  was  propounded  by  an  educated  Secretary  o(  State  to  an 
educated  House  of  Commons,  backed  by  "  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,"  (all  of  them  ediitcated  men!)  Yes,  Sir,  and  at  such  an  ignorant  con- 
glomeration of  words  without  meaning,  no  surprise  was  manifested.  The  edu- 
cated speaker  and  the  educated  hearers  were  satisfied  that  the  ignorant  masses 
a'ould  take  such  folly  for  wisdom ! 
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And  this  education  plan,  forsooth,  is  the  offspring  of  the  "  collective  wisdom" 
of  the  nation  assembled  in  Parliament !  Surely  there  is  some  mistake  here  !  It 
cannot  be  their  offspring.  Old  "  Absolute  Wisdom"  himself  mwst  have  presided 
at  that  Cabinet  Council  ! 

Talk  about  education,  indeed — education  from  such  a  source  !  Why,  Sir, 
the  only  sensible  answer  to  such  rigmarole  would  be  a  sound  flogging — "  a  rod 
for  the  fool's  back,"  says  Solomoiv. 

If  you  have  truly  defined  "  the  duty  of  the  masters,"  you  have  placed  the 
office  above  the  powers  of  any  human  being.  Thus  your  whole  scheme  is  a  delu- 
sion— an  impossibility. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  members  of  every  rank  of  society — (I  doubt  if 
there  be  a  man  living  who  has  mixed  more  than  I  have  with  nobles  and  with 
plebeians,  with  rich  and  poor,  with  the  learned  and  the  untaught)  :  there  are 
very  good  and  very  bad  men  among  them  all.  I  have  found  more  examples  of 
disinterested  patriotism,  more  sacrifice  of  self-interest  for  the  good  of  others  ia 
those  who  compose  the  plinth  of  society,  than  in  those  of  the  towering  column  or 
the  elevated  and  ornamented  capital . 

Give  me  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  educated 
Great,  and  I  am  certain  the  result  of  the  inquiry  will  be  the  exposure  of  more  in- 
fidelity and  immorality,  of  trickery  and  knavery,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
than  you  can  discover  among  the  Poor.  I  am  no  flatterer.  Sir — I  know  that  I  speak 
the  truth.     It  grieves  me  to  hear  the  rich  railing  against  the  sins  of  the  poor. 

When  you  talk  about  Education,  and  bring  Bills  into  Parliament  to  force 
people  to  be  educated,  and  that  too  at  their  own  expense,  is  it  your  wish  to 
^convert  them  into  learned  fools  and  cunning  knaves?  or  do  you  aim  at  making 
your  pujiils  wiser  and  better 7 

Do  not  sneer  at  these  questions.  Sir ;  there  is  more  meaning  in  them,  more 
need  for  them,  than  you  may  at  first  imagine. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  mistake  —  a  Parliamentary,  a  National 
mistake,  on  this  Education  question.  I  may  encounter  difficulty  if  I  dare  to 
grapple  with  it.     That  is  one  reason  why  I  make  the  attempt. 

The  large  "  Blue-books,"  which  your  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  have  lately 
furnished  you  with,  tell  us  that  the  working  people  are  immoral  and  destitute 
BECAUSE  they  are  uneducated ;  and  suddenly  a  new  light  shines  upon  the  minds 
of  our  philanthropists  and  statesmen;  next  a  law,  conjured  up  by  yourself,  is 
proposed  to  cure  immorality  and  destitution  among  the  working  classes,  by  what 
is  termed  a  compulsory  Education. 

Now,  if  the  premises  be  true,  i.  e.  if  the  immorality  and  destitution  of  the 
working  classes  do  arise  from  their  want  of  education,  then  the  proposed  remedy 
is  wise.  If,  however,  the  immorality  and  destitution  of  the  working  classes 
happen  to  have  its  origin  in  the  education  of  their  employers,  th«n  the  extension  of 
that  sort  of  education  can  but  increase  the  evils  which  are  engendered  by  itself. 
Mayhap  I  shall  be  laughed  at;  but  never  mind  —  I  am  accustomed  to  the 
jeers  of  the  educated.  I  have  been  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  their  lash ;  regard- 
less of  increasing  their  displeasure,  I  will  tell  my  thoughts,  unpleasant  though, 
they  may  be,  to  educated  ears. 

If  the  working  people  are  immoral  and  destitute^  I  believe  it  is  because  theii- 
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employers  are  educated ;  for  the  result  of  that  education  exhibits  itself  in  "  an 
example  which  is  con*ifaw//y  before  the  eyes  of  the  children  [whom  they  employ], 
and  in  which  they  [the  children]  grow  up,  familiarized  with  the  grossest  frauds, 
the  subtlest  tricks,  and  the  most  dishonest  evasions,  habitually  practised  by 
the  masters"  *     Have  the  children  other  or  better  example  to  guide  them  ? 

I  did  not  require  a  "Bine-book"  to  inform  me  on  that  subject,  I  am, however," 
rejoiced  that,  amid  so  much  delusion,  the  truth  has  forced  itself  on  the  con- 
viction of  one  of  your  own  oflScers. 

Well,  then,  the  case  being  so,  and  it  being  a  truism  that  "  example  is  stronger 
than  precept,"  the  first  step  towards  a  safe  and  certain  remedy  will  not  be  to  extend 
the  impure  system  of  education  from  the  masters  to  the  children,  but  to  find  out 
what  is  wrong  in  the  system  of  education  already  given  to  the  masters,  which  it 
is  proved  has  issued  in  their  setting  such  bad  examples  to  the  unfortunate  chil- 
dren who  are  in  their  employment. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  "  common  sense"  view  of  the  question.  It  is  certain  that  the 
"  habitual  practice  of  the  grossest  frauds,  the  subtlest  tricks,  and  the  most  dis- 
honest evasions,"  must  be  lessons  highly  calculated  to  breed  a  generation  of 
immoral  knaves.  Jf  the  "  masters"  are  allo^^d  to  set  such  examples  to  the 
children,  it  matters  not  what  other  schools  you  may  force  those  children  to 
attend  ;  unless  you  can  alter  the  education  of  their  masters,  "  the  habitual  prac- 
tices" which  are  constantly  presented  to  the  children,  will,  as  sure  as  example  is 
stronger  than  precept,  train  the  juvenile  operatives  in  vicious  habits,  and  the 
forced  school  education  that  you  intend  to  give  will  only  serve  to  make  them 
more  expertly  fraudulent,  more  subtle  tricksters,  and  more  dishonest  knaves! 

Read  the  following  anecdote — it  is  true.  A  boy  was  engaged  in  the  service 
of  a  Manchester  merchant.  One  evening  he  returned  home,  and  said  to  his 
mother,  "  My  master  is  a  very  bad  man." — The  mother  replied,  "Don't  say  so, 
my  child  ;  he  is  one  of  the  best  men  living.  He  is  very  religious." — "  Did  30U 
not  always  tell  me,  mother,  that  if  I  told  lies  I  should  be  a  bad  boy?"  inquired 
the  lad. — "Yes,  child,  to  be  sure  I  did,"  rejoined  the  mother, — "  Well,  then,  I 
am  sure  my  master  tells  lies,  and  so  he  is  a  bad  man.  Yesterday  a  person  sold 
him  some  goods,  and  before  he  bought  them  my  master  said  they  were  very  bad 
and  full  of  faults  ;  and  to-day,  when  he  was  trying  to  sell  them,  he  said  they 
were  as  good  as  good  could  be." — The  same  boy  was,  soon  after,  told  by  his 
master  to  say  to  a  person  who  knocked  at  the  door,  that  "  his  master  was  not  at 
home,"  The  boy  said  to  the  visitor,  "  Please,  Sir,  master  says  he  is  not  at  home." 
When  that  came  to  the  master's  ears,  the  boy  was  discharged,  "because  he  was 
a  fool." 

How  say  you.  Sir  James,  was  the  educated  master  or  the  uneducated /oo/  the 
wisest  of  the  two  ? 

See  also,  with  reference  to  educated  masters  in  Scotland — the  coal-mine  pro- 
prietors. On  the  15th  of  May,  1843,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Ashlet 
proved  them  guilty,  by  the  evidence  of  their  own  handwriting,  of  imposing  lies  on 
that  House,  by  intimidating — "  dragooning,"  that  is  the  word — women  to  sign 


*  Report  of  Mr.  Horne,  Sub-Commissioner  on  Ciiildrens'  Employment  Commission. — R.O. 
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petitions  earnestly  entreating  the  legislature  to  remove  the  protection  ef  the  law 
from  them — nay,  even  "  dragooning"  the  clergy  to  petition  Parliament  to  repeal 
tlie  law  which  excludes  women  from  the  horrihle  and  detestable  slavery  in  mines. 
And  then  pretending  that  those  petitions  were  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  these 
poor  females  and  the  clergy.  So  that,  individually  and  collectively,  it  is  proved 
— yes,  Sir,  positively  proved — that  the  education  of  the  masters  is  vicious. 

I  wonder,  after  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Horne's  Report,  that  you  did  not,  at  once, 
think  of  providing  a  cure  to  dry  up  the  source  of  nati&naj  evil,  by  bringing  in  a. 
W\\\for  the  better  education  of  the  masters. 

These  remarks  are  forced  from  me,  because  I  knew,  long  before  Mr. 
HoRNE  informed  you  of  the  fact,  that  although  there  is  great  immorality  among 
wjany  members  of  the  working  classes,  as  a  body  there  is  more  honesty,  more 
patriotism,  more  sacrifice  of  self,  and  more  true  religion,  than  among  those  who 
compose  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society.  I  knew,  also,  before  Mr.HoRXE 
published  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  example  of  "  the  masters"  that  fostered  immo- 
rality among  the  working  people,  and  that  it  was  their  knavery  which  created  the 
destitution  of  the  industrious. 

On  that  subject  I  have  already  written  volumes ;  I  am,  therefore,  gratified 
that  in  that  fact,  as  in  many  others,  the  "  Blue-books"  have  established  all  that 
I  have  told  so  long  ago. 

I  do  indeed  rejoice  that,  although  I  was  condemned  for  investigating  those 
most  interesting  subjects,  and  denounced  beoause  I  was  bold  enough  to  publish 
the  result  of  that  investigation,  others  are  being  rewarded,  and  honoured,  and 
profited,  and  promoted,  when  they  follow  in  my  steps. 

It  is  impossible  that  you  can  conceive  how  much  this  reflection  deprives 
imprisonment  of  its  sting — how  much  I  am  now  gratified  that,  in  defiance  ot 
every  selfish  consideration,  I  have  not  ceased  to  call  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  the  public  to  the  sufferings,  the  undeserved  sufferings,  of  the  poor. 

The  Government,  the  Parliament,  and  thp  Nation  seemed  to  be  surprised 
— to  be  thunderstruck,  by  the  publication  of  these  large  "  Blue-books"  on  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes.  To  the  "  Reports"  which,  for  many  years,  I  pub- 
lished on  the  same  subject,  they  turned  a  deaf  ear — nay,  the  Whig  Government 
constantly  resisted  conviction, and  denounced  rae  as  "a  disturber  of  (he  peace 
of  society,"  because  I  would  not  hold  my  tongue. 

I  renieraber,  when  one  of  the  Commissioners  called  upon  me  in  the  Fleet,  to 
consult  nie  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry,  after  giving  him  the 
requisite  information,  I  said,  "  If  you  are  really  in  search  of  truth,  you  will  find 
that  my  statements  are  founded  on  fact,  and  your  Reports  will  establish  all  that 
I  have  told."  I  also  warned  him,  '*  that  he  would  scarcely  be  able  to  believe  the 
evidence  of  his  eyes  and  ears.  Such  wickedness,  producing  such  misery,  and  all 
covered  by  the  highest  professions  oi  religion,"  I  assiued  him,  "would  require 
the  furthest  stretch  of  his  faith.'*  Sincp  he  has  returned  U&VCi  his  jnqt^iry,  he  has 
told  nie  "  that  all  I  said  to  him  was  trae/^  .,  ,„f ;  -,.■ 

You  may  be  sure,  Sir,  that  i  am  re^iced  to  have  lived  long*  en»ugh  to  witness 
the  confirmation  of  all  that  I  have  for  so  many  years  proclaimed  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  af  England.    Unlike  others,  I  w«i3  not  taken  by  surprise 
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when  the  "  Blue-books"  were  published  by  authority. The  fact  of  my  long 

experience  on  these  subjects  will  be  roy  apology  (an  apology  which  will  avail  in 
Yorkshiie  and  Lancashire)  for  detaining  you  at  some  length  on  matters  with 
which  few  ftre  better  acquainted  than  myself. 

Begin,  then,  at  the  beginning,  and  restrain,  by  Christian  laws,  the  vicious 
propensities  of  the  educated  masters,  and  see  to  it  that,  in  future,  their  education 
shall  be  Christian  !  Do  this.  Sir,  and  you  will  soon  find  the  blessed  effects  of 
your  labours  in  a  virtuous  acud  prosperous  population.  You  will  then  need  nO 
forced  national  education  for  the  poor.  Then,  the  mother,  the  schoolmaster,  and 
the  clergyman  will  soon  regain  their  position  as  preceptors  to  the  minds  of  the 
people — a  position  from  which  (for  the  vilest  purposes  of  self-aggrandisement) 
they  have  been  driven,  by  the  cunning,  cruelty,  and  injustice  of  the  educated 
masters  !  Never  forget  that,  if  education  is  worth  having,  its  seeds  must  be 
MATERNAL.  Hcncc  the  monster  evil  of  the  Factory  system,  and  the  unnatural 
employment  of  infants  in  the  production  of  wealth,  which  prevent  those  seeds 
from  being  sown  in  the  minds  of  their  unhappy  infant  victims. 

Until  you  can  contrive  a  plan  to  keep  mothers  at  home,  and  make  them  the 
nurses  of  their  own  children^  it  is  vain  that  you  attempt  to  Christianize  and 
moralize  the  people. 

If  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  suggestion — if  you  think  this  point  unworthy  of 
the  most  serious  and  solemn  attention  of  a  Statesman,  you  still  have  to  learn  the 
rudiments  of  a  Statesman's  education. 

The  consideration  is  awful,  but  the  truth  must  be  told.  England  should 
weep  over  its  accumulated  millions  of  treasure  I — we  should  view  them,  as  they 
are,  the  graves  of  our  prosperity !  If  we  could  but  knpw  wji^t  tfee  uatj^n  has  lost, 
in  the  physical  and  mental  distraction,  distortion,  and  destruction  consequent  on 
the  accumulated  millions  of  our  Arkwrights,  our  Peels,  and  our  Marshalls, 
instead  of  priding  ourselves  on  such  accumulations,  we  sbpuld  put  on  sackcloth 
and  ashes  for  the  national  crimes  which  are  consequent  on  such  wealth. 

On  this  most  important  topic,  I  will  not  rest  on  my  opinion  alone.  The  able 
Editor  of  The  Standard  has  thus  eloquently  discanted  on  the  same  subject : — 

"  We  have  a  rich  nation  and  a  poor  peopje — thit  is  the  first  and  greatest  of  evils." — "  As  the 
world  has  hitherto  been  governed,  and  according  to  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  political  economy, 
national  wealth  must  be  the  cause  of  national  miseri/.  The  consequence  is  not,  however,  necea- 
sary  in  the  constitution  of  nature." — "The  rich  cannot  become  excessively  rich  without  the  poor 
becoming  excessively  poor." — **  Thus,  confusion  in  brought  in,  and  the  fabric  of  subordination  is 
destroyed.  Poverty  first  becomes  infamous,  and  next  it  becomes  formidable.  *  Shamed  as  a  beggar' 
now,  it  is  soon  '  dreaded  as  a  foe.'  " 

"  What  is  the  remedy  ?  When  we  see  one  man,  or  a  number  of  men,  grow  in  a  short  time  enofr 
mously  rich,  we  know  that  some  must  have  been  made  poor.  Respect  the  rich  man's  riches,  but 
relieve  the  poverty  of  those  from  whom  he  has  extorted  them.  Again,  when  we  see  a  number  of 
people  reduced  to  extreme  wretchedness,  look  out  for  some  enormously  rich  man  or  class  that  ha$ 
suddenly  started  up — again,  respect  their  riches,  but  be  careful  not  to  enable  them  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  misery.  Above  all.  protect  the  poor,  and  the  other  classes  will  protect  themselves.  If 
the  poor  are  not  in  a  condition  to  benefit  by  your  protection,  educate  them  to  tliat  condition,  but 
protection  must  go  first." — The  Standard,  April  21,  1843. 

To  return.  In  the  next  place,  Sir,  you  must  combine  health  of  body  with 
the  developeroent  of  the  mental  faculties.  It  matters  not  if  you  are  educating 
a  Judge,  an  embryo  Statesman,  or  a  Hand-loom  Weaver.  If,  in  the  process  of 
your  education,  you  are  negligent  of  physical  health,  you  are  burdening,  destroy- 
ing, and  weakening  the  State. 

Then,  as  you  have  resolved  to  undertake  the  education  of  the  people,  you 
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must  take  care  that  the  seed  is  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  applied  in  just  proportions 
too,  and  be  careful  to  prepare  land  in  which  the  plant  can  afterwards  flourish  and 
the  fruit  ripen  ;  else  your  farm,  the  nation,  will  be  unprofitable  and  worthless. 

It  is  worse  than  useless  to  teach  what  cannot  afterwards  be  profitably  used. 
As  well  might  you  spend  your  money  and  timeiu  building  a  house  knowing  that  it 
would  never  be  occupied. 

These  remarks  are  needful — these  facts  must  be  well  considered,  before  any 
plan  of  education  can  be  successfully  digested.  Before  it  is  matured,  other 
weighty  subjects  must  be  discussed  and  understood  ;  for  if  your  sole  object  be  to 
teach  a  population  to  read,  write,  and  cypher,  without  reference  to  the  future 
utility  of  those  acquirements,  no  real  good  can  be  effected. 

The  object  of  education  should  be,  first  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  dread 
of  that  responsibility  to  God  under  which  every  rational  being  ought  to  live  ;  for 
it  is  certain,  that  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge" — then 
to  lead  men  to  improve  their  natural  faculties,  to  cultivate  them  so  as  to  enable 
those  faculties  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  their  physical  condition,  and  thus 
to  secure  themselves  from  poverty  and  destitution. 

To  effect  this,  they  should  be  taught  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  will  of 
God,  and  of  those  faculties — the  talents  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
whfch  may  hereafter  conduce  to  their  usefulness  and  profitable  employment — 
thus  affording  an  escape  (which  must  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all)  from 
poverty  and  destitution.  Unless  you  effect  this  by  your  education,  you  produce 
harm  instead  of  good. 

Again, men  should  be  taught  the  right  use  of  such  knowledge,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  give  that  direction  to  its  exercise  as  shall  make  it  generally  useful  and  bene- 
ficial. They  should  learn  that  the  sole  object  of  their  instruction  is  not  that  they 
may  accumulate  wealth,  thereby  hoping  to  procure  happiness  for  themselves,  but 
that  they,  being  each  one  of  a  great  family,  (that  family  is  the  whole  nation,) 
each  would  best  secure  his  own  prosperity  by  promoting  the  happiness  of  all. 

To  fix  their  attention  to  this  principle  of  order,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
each  member  of  society  should  be  well  instructed  in  his  rights  and  privileges^  as 
well  as  in  his  duties.  He  will  then  be  able  to  detect  the  first  breach  of  the  uni- 
versal law  of  order,  and  will  be  anxious  to  correct  that  error,  not  more  for  his 
own  interest,  than  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  true  principle  of  action,  the  principle  of  universal  order  and  of  due 
proportion,  should  be  taught,  studied,  and  preserved — that  principle  which  is 
at  eternal  variance  with  selfishness  and  competition,  and  is  opposed  to  the  wild 
theory  of  irresponsibility  and  freedom  of  action,  (engendered  by  what  are  called 
liberal  and  enlightened  principles,)  which  teaches  that  each  man  may  choose  for 
himself,  without  reference  to  the  common-weal. 

The  true  principle,  which  is  the  Christian  principle,  and  the  only  principle 
which  can  be  productive  of  real  prosperity,  teaches  that  no  man  can  benefit  himself 
to  the  injury  of  another.  When  this  truth  is  thoroughly  understood,  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  is  useful — otherwise,  educated  men,  being  regardless  of  their 
responsibility  to  God  and  to  their  neighbours,  produce  the  evils  which  we  are 
now  deploring,  and  become  cultivated  savages,  civilized  brutes,  and  educated 
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knaves — making  a  profit  of  other  people's  necessities,  by  reversing  the  Christian 
command,  "  Whatsoever   ye  would  that   men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 

EVEN  so  TO  THEM." 

Yes,  Sir,  it  is  from  the  want  of  this  truly  Christian  education  among  the' 
"  masters,"  that  poverty  and  destitution  inundate  the  laud.  » 

It  is  also  from  a  disregard  of  this  principle  of  love  and  order,  that  so  much 
confusion  of  opinion  and  of  action  prevails  in  the  world.  No  wonder  that  such 
bad  seed  should  produce  the  fruits  of  immorality,  poverty,  and  destitution. 

It  is,  then,  clear  that  a  mere  secular  education,  or  that  which  only  teaches 
man  to  read,  write,  cypher,  work,  and  invent,  must  be  inoperative  for  good — nay, 
it  will  be  injurious,  because  it  increases  the  power,  and  the  disposition  also, 
of  creating  more  mischief,  if  it  be  unaccompanied  by  the  proper  direction  of 
those  acquirements  in  their  future  operations  on  society.  Its  sure  effect  will 
be,  a  refinement  of  villainy — more  screwing  parsimony.  The  dupes  and  victims 
being  made  more  cunning,  their  defrauders  will  become  more  expert  in  all  the 
acts  of  chicanery  !     Thus  the  mass  of  wickedness  will  be  increased. 

Let  me  be  perfectly  understood.  This  sound  and  true  Christian  education 
is  as  necessary  for  the  rich  aa  for  the  poor — for  the  learned  as  for  the  un- 
learned. Unhappily,  hitherto  it  has  been  neglected.  Hence,  whether  we  watch 
the  operations  of  the  government,  the  monied,  the  agricultural,  or  the  manu- 
facturing interests,  we  find  that,  as  Mr.  Horne  says,  "  the  grossest  frauds,  the 
subtlest  tricks,  and  the  most  dishonest  evasions,  have  been  habitually  practised." 
How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  universal,  uncontrolled  competition,  under  the 
system  of  "buying  at  the  cheapest  market,  and  selling  at  the  dearest,"  (a system 
stamped  with  fraud  and  knavery,)  is  taught  as  a  Christian  principle  by  our  legis- 
lators, and  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  the  highest  authorities,  as 
"  the  principle  of  common  sense"? 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  this  view  of  the  case  will  not  be  approved  by  the 
parties  who  are  enriching  themselves  by  their  cunning  and  knavery  on  the  products 
of  the  industry  of  their  victims.  But,  Sir,  the  only  question  with  me  is — Is  it  true  'i 
Knowing  it  to  be  so,  and  now  having  been  supported  and  confirmed  by  the 
Reports  of  your  own  Commissioners,  I  deem  it  due  to  yourself  and  to  the  public 
to  assure  you  that  any  scheme  of  Education  that  is  wanting  in  the  inculcation  of 
just  principles  of  action,  whether  it  be  given  to  governors  or  governed,  to  em- 
ployers or  employed,  will  be  unproductive  of  good. 

Believe  me.  Sir,  it  is  much  more  necessary  that  our  Statesmen  and  Senators 
should  "  go  to  school,"  than  that  our  artizans  and  labourers  should  imbibe  their 
notions  of  "  common  sense." 

The  "  Blue-books"  demonstrate  that  "  the  masters" — the  upper  aad  middle 
classes — having  obtained  the  greatest  degree  of  this  mere  secular  education, 
without  the  true  sound  principle  of  order  and  union  to  direct  them,  being  thus  let 
loose  OH  society,  have  applied  themselves  to  the  work  of  individual  aggrandise- 
ment instead  of  social  good ;  and,  as  Mr.  Horne  says,  by  means  of  "  the  habitual 
practice  of  the  grossest  frauds,  the  subtlest  tricks,  and  the  most  dishonest 
evasions,"  (in  other  words,  by  their  cleverness,  divested  of  social  and  moral 
restraint,)  that  they  have  made  themselves  the  prolific  instruments  of  social  evil. 
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By  a  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  a  reckless  pursuit  of  self-interest  by 
uncontrolled  competition,  they  havie  m^de  their  educalion  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
national  evil — the  bitterest  national  curse  ! 

Nay,  so  deeply  has  this  educational  disease  festered  in  the  public  mind,  that 
the  very  sources  of  evil  are  called  the  fountains  of  ^ood — right  social  principles 
have  vanished,  in  order  that  the  evil  cut-throat  principle  of  unrestrained  com- 
petition, of  the  uncontrolled  action  of  the  educated  human  faculties,  may  have 
full  scope  On  the  ignorant  and  the  defenceless. 

Still  worse  —  so  cunningly  and  cleverly  hav6  arguments  and  statistics 
been  managed  by  the  votaries  of  the  free  and  unfettered,  but  wrong  principle, 
that  even  those  whose  feelings  are  shocked  and  outraged  by  the  cursed  fruits  of 
this  bad  system,  are  bewildered  by  the  cunning  sophistry  of  the  bdvOcates  of 
Competition  ;  and  while  their  hearts  revolt  at  the  consequences,  they  are  induced 
to  pause,  nay,  sometimes  even  to  surrender  the  cause  of  Truth,  by  saying,  "  We 
grant  that  your  theory  it  true,  but,  in  consequence  of  different  vested  interests, 
it  is  impracticable  in  our  present  circumstances."  ''        ;:•:!'•.,■!  mi  r,. 

Such  language  I  have  heard  fiom  men,  who,  if  they  hftd  giveH  tbetftdelVfed  the 
trouble  to  investigate,  would  have  discovered  that  the  whole  theory  and  prin- 
ciple of  the  Free  School,  the  School  of  Competition,  is  unsound  ;  that  it  is  founded 
on  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  and  is  at  eternal  variance  with  th6  principle  of 
action  taught  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Until  the  truly  philanthropic  statesmen,  who  are  noiv  striving*  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  evil  principle,  as  it  exhibits  itself  in  the  immorality  and  destitution 
of  the  industrious,  shall  be  induced  to  study  the  general  lawa  of  social  action, 
as  laid  down  for  our  instruction  by  God  Himself,  their  attempts  to  ameliorate 
the  sufferings  of  the  victims  of  avarice  will  b6  futile. 

True,  the  study  of  the  science  of  political  economy  has  b^en  crowded  with  a 
mass  of  sophisms,  and  is  thus  rendered  complicate  and  abstruse.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  mastered  by  him  who  hopes  to  renovate  society,  else,  whilst  he  mends 
one  rent,  as  sure  as  effect  follows  cause,  another  rent  will  be  made,  until  society 
becomes  one  lump  of  slovenly  patchwork,  and  falls  to  pieces — its  dissolution 
being  accelerated  by  the  very  weight  of  those  patches. 

I  have  deemed  these  remarks  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
Education  question.  I  shall  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  your  Education 
Bill  next  week.  I  shall  do  so  entirely  regardless  of  the  virulent  and  malicious 
outcry  of  the  Dissenters,  whose  madness  and  rancour  evince  (as  did  their  apathy 
to  the  insufferable  tortares  which  were  inflicted  on  the  poor  factory  children,) 
of  what  spirit  they  are. — "  Defraud,  demoralize,  torture,  kill  as  many  factory 
children  as  you  may,  we  will  be  silent;  but  if  you  dare  to  make  one  of  them 

Christians  of  the  Established  Church,  we  will  hinder  you,  if  we  can!" This 

is  the  true  spirit,  the  only  fair  translation  of  all  their  bellowing.     Their  burning 
rage  against  the  Church  has  had  its  vent,  without  one  ray  of  smpathy  for  the 

factory  children ! 

I  am  your  Victim, 

P.S.— Wait  for  "  Rent-RoU."— R.O.  RICHARD  OASTLER. 


V.  Torras,  Printer,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London, 
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Her  Majestj/'s  Principal  Secretary  of  Sitie  for  the  Home  Deparlment ; 

PROM 

RICHARD     OASTLER, 

His  Victim  in  the  Queen's  Prison, 
WITH  OCCASIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  FRIENDS. 

"The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage." — "Property  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights." 

"  The  Husbandman  that  laboureth,  must  be  first  partaker  of  the  fruits." 

**  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people.  He  shall  save  the  children  of  tke  needy,  and  shall  break 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 
To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Ho3ie  Department. 

Sir, — Before  I  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  your 
scTienie  for  the  Education  of  the  Factory  Children,  I  may  as  well  state  the  reason 
why  I  have  treated  with  contempt  the  din  that  has  been  made  by  the  Dissenters. 
I  know,  from  long  tind  sad  experience,  that  they,  as  a  body,  care  not  one  rush 
what  becomes  of  the  poor  factory  children.  Only  permit  the  holders  of  front 
seats  in  their  meeting-houses  to  work  up  those  little  slaves  by  the  most  excru- 
ciating tortures — let  tens  of  thousands  of  them  be  annually  hurried  to  their 
graves,  for  the  gain  of  the  trustees  of  the  Dissenters'  meeting-houses, — and  yon 
will  not  hear  a  word  of  complaint  from  the  Dissenters  ;  nay,  if  any  one  should 
dare  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  these  poor  victims  from  the  jaws  of  Moloch,  th-; 
Dissenters  will  use  their  influence  to  hinder  him,  and  to  perpetuate  the  whole- 
sale murder  of  the  children  1  It  is  only  when  there  appears  to  be  a  chance  of 
converting  some  of  the  factory  children  to  Christianity  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  the  Dissenters  are  infuriated,  and 
pretend  to  commiserate  the  victims  of  their  own  avarice. 

Do  I  libel  the  Dissentera? — am  I  uncharitable?  Sir,  unhappily,  I  am  in  a 
condition  to  prove  all  that  I  have  said. 

For  many  years,  whilst  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  obtain^  remission  of  th:i 
torture  of  factory  labour,  the  Dissenters  have  been  my  most  inveterate  opponents. 
When  I  first  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  excruciating  sufferings  of 
the  factory  children,  it  was  a  Dissenting  Minister  who  instantly  stepped  forward 
in  defence  of  the  accursed  Factory  system;  not  even  blushing  when  he  described 
it  as  the  most  healthy  and  agreeable,  the  most  profitable  and  intellectual  systent 
he  had  ever  met  with  !  That  Dissenting  Minister  asserted,  in  a  letter  which  he 
published  without  his  signature  with  reference  to  the  factory  children,  "  I  have 
seen  the  children  of  the  working  poor  ia  various  parts  of  England,  and  I  speak 
conscientiously,  when  I  say,  that  I  have  never  seen  any,  on  the  whole,  so  well 
paid,  so  well  fed,  and  so  well  taught."  He  then  jeered  and  ridiculed,  because  I 
b&d  dared  to  ask  for  a  remission  of  their  toil.     It  was  by  such  anonymous  lies  as 
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these  that  the  Dissenting  Ministers  opposed  me,  when  I  endeavoured  to  arrest 
the  sympathy  of  the  government  and  people  to  the  most  miserable  slaves — the  in- 
fant slaves  of  Christian  England  ! 

Such  was  a  Dissenting  Minister's  pity  and  sympathy  for  a  generation  of  little 
unfortunate  slaves,  (some  of  them  not  five  years  old,)  who  were  worked  in  the 
jnills,  close  hy  his  own  house,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours,  nay,  sometimes 
eighteen  hours  a  day — who  were  never  allowed  to  sit,  or  to  recline  their  weary 
limbs !  And  if  "  nature's  sweet  restorer,"  balmy  sleep,  pitied  the  little  victims, 
jnale  and  female,  and  stole  on  them  unawares,  they  were  cursed  by  monsters  iiip 
Imman  form,  (fit  agents  of  such  Dissenting  Ministers,)  who  called  them  by  th& 
most  opprobrious  names,  and  struck  them  with  their  heavy  fists,  or  kicked  them- 
with  their  clogged  feet,  calling  them  "idle";  or  would  sometimes  awake  them 
and  "  cure  their  drowsiness"  by  throwing  buckets  of  cold  water  upon  their 
weary  bodies,  and  then  goad  them  on  to  labour  by  stripes  which  cut  their  flesh  ; 
or  the  angry  overlooker  would  knock  them  down  senseless  with  the  billy-roller,, 
or,  after  sixteen  hours'  labour,  kick  them  out  of  the  factory,  charging  them  with 
"  idleness."  Or  these  favourite  agents  of  the  Dissenters  would  hang  up  their 
little  defenceless  victims  by  ropes,  for  mere  sport,  to  be  laughed  at ;  or  make 
them  work  with  heavy  weights  of  lead  hung  round  their  necks,  merely  to- 
gratify  the  rage  of  these  inhuman  tyrants  ;  or  take  the  most  disgusting  liberties 
•with  the  girls,  in  which  they  were  too  often  emulated  by  the  master!  or,  if  the 
3noiister  was  half-drunk,  I  have  known  him  seize  a  little  infant  girl  by  the  hair,, 
and  dash  her  to  the  ground,  tearing  off  the  lock  he  held  by  with  the  scalp  of  bar 
head  !     The  frauds  which  these  little  sufferers  were  subject  to  caimot  be  told. 

How  often,  too,  have  these  unhappy  victims  of  Covetousness,  when  drowsy  at 
their  work,  been  seized  by  the  machinery,  and  dashed  lifeless  on  the  factory 
floor!  Talk  about  the  anxiety  of  the  Dissenters  to  encourage  Sunday-schools, 
indeed  !  Why,  Sir,  I  have  known  little  factory  children  so  over-laboured  and 
■wearied  in  the  mills  for  six  days,  (having  to  be  carried  by  their  unemployed 
fathers  to  and  from  the  factory,)  that  Sunday  was  a  bed-day  with  the  poor 
infant  slaves — so  that  by  resting  all  day,  they  might  give  their  recruited  strength, 
while  it  lasted,  to  the  factory  monster  X  But  when  I  essayed  to  give  some 
rest  on  the  week  days  for  these  poor  victims,  the  Dissenters  hindered !  None  can 
tell  the  sufferings  of  these  slaves  !  Sometimes  I  have  known  these  little  infant 
sufferers  coolly  pr^editate  and  execute — self-destruction  !  and  thus,  by  their 
own  hands,  cut  off  in  the  blossom  of  life! 

For  all  this  they  could  obtain  no  sympathy  from  the  Disseniera.  On  the 
contrary,  their  ministers,  and  deacons,  and  members  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  flatterers  or  apologists  of  the  monster  tyrants.  They  were  my  stoutest  oppo- 
nents— my  bitterest  revilers — ray  most  malignant  persecutors. 

I  remember  once  that  in  Manchester  a  Dissenting  Minister,  yielding  to  the 
"better  feelings  of  his  nature,  came  to  one  of  our  public  meetings,  and  pleaded  for 
the  factory  children.  He  was,  however,  silenced.  He  had  not  nerve  and  courage 
to  resist  the  opposition. 

Have  I  not  given  you  reasons  suflSciently  weighty  why  I  despise  the  present 
bellowing  of  the  Dissenters  ?     They  think  that  their  "  craft  is  in  danger," — that 
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is  the  Slim  and  substance  of  all  their  ravings.  But  as  to  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed  factory  children,  they  have  none.     God  knows  it — I  have  proved  it. 

Well,  then,  having  thus  hushed  the  din  of  the  Dissenters,  as  I  have  done  a 
thousand  times  in  their  presence,  (the  men  of  the  North  can  tell  you  when  and 
where,)  I  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Education  clauses  of  your 
Factory  Bill,  as  though  the  Dissenters  had  not  uttered  a  word.  This  will  be  a 
dry  investigation,  but  it  is  very  necessary. 

I  shall  not  take  the  clauses  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  Bill — the 
original  Bill — (I  have  not  yet  seen  the  new  one,  with  your  "amendments,"  as 
you  call  them  ;  that  is,  however,  not  necessary  for  ray  present  purpose ;  this  Bill  is 
bad  enough — all  your  "  amendments"  make  it  worse,  because  they  are  calculated 
«till  more  to  foster  and  encourage  Dissent) ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  appa- 
rent, to  the  perception  of  my  readers,  the  edifice  which  you  are  attempting  to 
raise,  and  to  exhibit  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  different  officers  of  your 
new  establishment. 

If  I  mistake  not.  Sir,  I  shall  prove  that  your  scheme  is  an  unconstitutional 
effort  of  injustice  and  tyranny  to  make  the  children  pay  for  a  trap  to  enslave 
their  minds.  I  fancy  that  it  is  intended  to  cheat  both  the  Church  and  the  Dis- 
senters, and,  eventually,  to  establish  a  secular-politico  education  for  the  slaves 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education — to  pave  the  way  for  a  new  office, 
that  of  Minister  of  Education,  most  probably  to  be  filled  by  Lord  Brougham. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  I  may  be  in  error.  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
f  suspect  every  measure  which  is  proposed  by  yourself,  because  you  are  an 
avowed  "  party  man" ;  and  I  know  that  every  mere  "  party  man"  can  only  hope 
to  perpetuate  his  power  by  enslaving  the  people  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be 
under  his  control. 

Without  more  preface,  let  me  see  what  is  this  scheme  of  yours— this  plan  to 
educate  the  factory  children  ? 

First,  as  to  the  Buildings. — They  are  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  contributions, 
or  by  grants  of  money  from  the  public  funds,  to  be  repaid  by  the  rate-payers, 
and  vested  in  trustees.  Or  schools  already  built  and  endowed — schools  hereafter 
to  be  built  and  endowed — the  schools  of  the  Incorporated  National  Society  for 
promoting  the  Education  of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church 
— the  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society — schools  erected  and 
maintained  by  the  owner  and  occupier  of  any  factory — apd  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  may,  when  the  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  on  Education 
shall  certify  that  they  are  efficiently  conducted,  be  received  into  this  plan.  With 
regard  to  the  last — the  Roman  Catholic  —  and  those  only,  the  Inspector  of 
Schools,  the  officer  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  is  prohibited  from  inquir- 
ing into  the  religious  instruction  prescribed.  lu  all  the  other  schools,  he  is,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  inquire  and  report  to  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
on  that  point.  The  Committee  of  Privy  Council  is  empowered  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  any  school. 

Second. — The  Trustees. — One  minister,  and  two  churchwardens,  are  to  be  ear 
.officio  trustees.  If  the  churchwardens  refuse  to  act,  the  minister  may  choose 
.two  trustees  from  among  the  persons  who  arc  eligible  to  serve  iu  that  office.  Th^ 
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.Tustices  of  the  Peace  are  annually  to  choose,  out  of  the  persons  assessed  to  the 
poor-rate  in  the  district  at  not  less  than*  pounds,  or  out  of  persons  who 

shall  have  suhscribed  and  paid  towards  the  schools  not  less  than  one-tenth  part 
of  the  entire  cost,  four  trustees,  two  of  whom  may  be  occupiers  of  factories.  The 
grantor  of  the  site  shall  be  a  trustee  for  life.  At  all  meetings  the  clerical 
i^rustce,  if  present,  shall  preside,  and  have  a  casting  vote.  Meetings  to  be  held 
once  in  every  month  at  least ;  special  meetings  may  be  called  by  any  trustee  ; 
three  to  be  a  quorum.  No  bye-law  to  be  valid  until  a  copy  shall  have  been  sent 
to4he  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  and  they  shall  have  affixed  their  seal  thereto. 
I'rustecs  to  fix  the  hours  during  which  the  school  shall  be  kept ;  to  determine 
the  school-fee,  (not  to  be  more  than  Zd.  a  week  for  a  factory  child)^ — the  books 
and  apparatus  to  be  used — the  holidays,  (but  not  to  exceed  three  weeks  in  each 
year) — the  appointment,  suspension,  or  dismissal  of  the  master  or  his  assistants — 
their  remuneration,  and  every  question  relative  to  the  discipline  and  management 
of  the  school,  and  the  dismissal  of  any  child  for  misconduct.  The  appointment 
of  a  master  and  his  paid  assistant,  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Bishop  as 
respects  Ids  competency  to  give  religious  instruction.  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
may  be  appealed  toby  any  trustee,  relative  to  the  master,  against  the  decision  of 
the  trustees  ;  and  they  may  dismiss  the  ma&teror  Ms  assistant  from  the  school 
by  an  order  under  their  seal.  Trustees  may  allow  evening  schools.  Trustees 
may  borrow  money  and  repay  it  out  of  rates,  when  permitted  by  Committee  of  Privy 
Council.  The  schools  and  endowments  to  be  vested  in  trustees  as  a  corporate 
body  only,  to  allow  them  to  sue  and  be  sued. 

Third. — The  Schoolmasters  and  Assistants. — They  arc  to  be  chosen  or  dis- 
missed by  the  trustees — to  be  under  their  direction.  The  bishop  to  approve  as 
lespects  their  competency  to  give  the  religious  instruction  required  by  the  Act. 
May  he  dismissed  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education.  The  name 
and  address  of  every  schoolmaster  to  be  reported  to  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council.     Their  remuneration  to  be  fixed  by  the  trustees. 

FoL'RTH. — The  Scholars. — Every  factory  child  must  regularly  attend  one  of 
these  schools,  and  must  have  a  sura,  not  exceeding  Zd.  per  week,  deducted  from 
Ills  wages,  for  his  instruction ;  to  prove  which  his  employer  must  have  a  weekly 
certificate  from  the  schoolmaster,  or  such  other  person  as  the  Inspector  may 
direct.  No  child  can  be  employed  in  any  factory  without  his  weekly  certi- 
ficate. Other  children,  belonging  to  families  who  have  factory  children,  may  be 
received  into  these  schools. 

The  mode  of  tuition  is  fixed  in  clauses  57  to  60.  I  prefer  to  insert  them  as 
they  stand  in  your  Bill,  in  order  that  no  one  may  charge  me  with  misrepresen- 
tation.    Here  they  are : — 

"  Clause  57. — And  be  it  enacted.  That  eyery  master  of  a  school  to  be  provided  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  required  to  teach  the  Hoi;  Scriptures,  in  the  version  ap- 
.pointed  by  law  to  be  used  in  churches,  to  surh  scholars  as  shall  be  of  proper  age  to  learn  the  same, 
and  shall  teach  them  no  other  book  of  religion  whatever  (except  as  hereinafter  provided);  but 
I'.oihing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  use  of  any  part  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  Divine  Worship  in   the  said   school   by  the  clerical  trustee,  or  by  any  person  whom  he  may 

*  Sum  blank  in  the  Bill.— R.O. 
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appoint,  on  Sunday,  or  on  Christmas-day  and  Good  Friday,  or  on  any  of  (be  visual  fasts  and 
festivals  of  the  Church  which  the  trustees  may  have  appointed  to  be  school  holidays;  provided 
that  no  srijolar  shall  be  required  to  attend  at  such  Divine  Worship  whose  parent  shall  object  to 
such  attendance;  and  at  the  opening  and  the  close  of  school  the  master  and  the  scholars  shall  join 
in  prayer,  using  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  master  shall  read  some  sel,ect  passage  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

"  Clause  58. — And  be  it  enacted,  That  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  to  the  scholars  of 
every  such  school,  save  as  hereinafter  excepted,  in  the  Catechism  and  such  other  portions  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established,  as  the  clerical  trustee  may  appoint,  and 
at  such  periods,  not  exceeding  one  hour  in  the  same  day  for  each  scholar,  as  the  clerical  trustee 
may  select:  Provided  always,  that  if  such  scholars  be  not  instructed  in  a  room  apart  from  the 
scholars  whose  parents  desire  that  they  shall  not  be  present  at  such  instruction,  the  whole  period 
10  be  appropriated  to  such  religious  instruction  shall  not  exceed  one  hour  during  the  morning 
school,  and  one  hour  during  the  afternoon  school,  on*  days  in  each  week;  and  such 

clerical  trustee  may  direct  the  said  master  to  teach  such  Catechism  and  portions  of  the  Liturgy  as 
aforesaid,  at  such  times  and  during  such  periods,  not  exceeding  three  hours  in  the  whole,  as  the 
said  trustee  may  appoint,  on  every  Sunday;  and  during  all  such  periods  as  aforesaid,  the  said 
roaster  shall  give  such  other  religious  instruction  to  the  said  scholars  as  such  clerical  trustee  shall 
direct,  the  mode  in  which  such  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  being  determined,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  books  for  that  purpose  being  made,  by  the  clerical  trustee  alone;  and  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  such  clerical  trustee,  or  for  such  other  person  as  he  may  appoint,  at  such  periods,  to  instruct, 
ratechise,  and  examine  such  children,  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  except  as  hereinafter  provided: 
Provided  also,  that  no  Inspector  of  schools  shall  inquire  into  the  religious  instruction  which  the 
clerical  trustee  is  authorized  to  give  or  to  direct  to  be  given  in  such  schools,  nor  examine  the 
scholars  iu  such  religious  instruction,  nor  make  any  report  thereon,  unless  he  receive  authority  fur 
that  purpose  from  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  or  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

"  Clause  59. — And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  the  parent  of  any  scholar  shall  notify  to  the  master 
or  trustees  that  he  desires  that  such  scholar,  on  the  ground  of  religious  objection,  may  not  be  pre- 
sent at  the  periods  when  such  Catechism  or  portions  of  the  Liturgy  are  taught  as  aforesaid,  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  compel  such  child  to  be  present  at  such  periods,  nor  to  punish 
or  otherwise  molest  such  child  for  not  being  present;  und  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  or 
roaster  of  the  said  school,  or  any  other  person,  to  give  or  permit  to  be  given  in  the  said  school  any 
religious  instruction  to  such  scholar,  except  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  hereinbefore 
appointed  ;  and  such  child  shall  at  such  periods  be  instructed  in  some  other  branch  of  kn^^vledge 
taught  in  the  school. 

"Clause  60. — And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  master  shall  cause  the  scholars  of  every  such 
school  to  attend  under  his  care  the  Divine  service  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established, 
at  least  once  on  every  Sunday,  in  the  church  or  chapel  of  the  parish,  or  ecclesiastical  district 
wherein  such  school  is  situated,  except  any  scholar  in  respect  of  whom  the  master  is  satisfied  that 
he  will  attend  such  worship  in  that  or  some  other  church  or  chapel,  or  that  he  is  prevented  from 
attending  by  any  reasonable  impediment,  or  in  respect  of  whom  his  parent  shall  notify  to  the  master 
that,  on  the  ground  of  religious  objection,  he  desires  such  scholar  not  to  attend  the  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England." 

It  Avould  appear  that  the  framer  of  these  clauses  has  had  an  especial  dread 
of  the  influence  of  the  Church  before  his  eyes.  How  carefully  he  provides  that 
Aer  doctrines  shall  not  he  propagated  in  unwilling  ears  !     How  scrupulously  he 

protects  the  "  conscientious"  scruples  of  the  Dissenters  ! All,  however,  would 

not  do.     If  you  give  an  inch,  they  will  demand  an  ell  I 

Those  clauses  contain  all  the  power  which  is  given  to  the  Church  in  this 
Bill,  with  the  exception  of  vesting  the  bishop  with  the  approval  of  the  master 

*  Blank  in  the  Bill.— R.O. 
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"and  assistant  (who  may  be  removed  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council) 
as  to  their  competency  to  give  religious  instruction — requiring  the  bishop's 
consent  before  schools  already  built  and  endowed  can  be  received  into  this 
plan,  (these  schools  may  be  discontinued  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  J 
and  empowering  him,  where  two  or  more  clergymen  are  resident,  to  name 
one  of  them  as  trustee.  The  only  remaining  influence  given  to  the  Church, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover,  is  in  constituting  the  clergyman  chairman  (with  a 
casting  vote)  of  the  meetings  of  trustees.  As  to  the  churchwardens,  everybody 
knows  that  in  the  manufacturing  districts  (where  alone  this  Bill  can  operate,) 
it  is  their  present  policy,  where  they  can,  for  the  Dissenters  to  thrust  themselves 
into  that  office. 

But  see  what  power  this  Bill  gives  to  the  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  on  Education  ;  which  Committee  is  likely  to  he  much  more  opposed  to 
the  Church  than  to  the  Dissenters^  when  it  is  remembered  that  Lord 
Brougham  is  its  soul,  and  that  its  most  influential  officer,  its  Secretary,  is  a 
Dissenter.     The  Church  can  only  expect  opposition  from  that  power. 

That  the  alarming  influence  of  this  central  power,  which  governs  the  whole 
educational  machine,  may  be  fully  known,  I  will  quote  from  the  clauses  as 
they  occur  the  distinct  powers  with  which  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  is 
invested.  It  will  then  be  apparent,  I  think,  that  the  Church  has  much  more 
reason  to  dread  this  infliction  of  unconstitutional  centralization  than  the  Dis- 
senters. It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  every  step  towards  centralization  is  aa 
advance  towards  tyranny  in  its  most  offensive  form.  If  the  people  of  England 
were  worthy  of  their  sires,  if  they  knew  how  to  value  the  Constitution,  which  was 
purchased  with  so  much  blood,  no  minister  who  valued  his  head  would  dare  to 
propose  such  a  measure,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  principle  of  centralization. 

"  Clause  18. — And  be  it  enacled,  That  the  Inspectors  shall,  from  time  to  time,  report  the 
name  and  address  of  every  master  of  any  school  from  whom  any  such  certificate  has  been  received, 
to  the  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  on  Education,  and  it  shall  thenceforth  be  lawful 
for  any  Inspector  of  schools,  appointed  or  to  be  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  to  visit  such  school,  and  to  examine  into  the  discipline  and  management  thereof, 
and  the  state  of  the  school  and  the  scholars  therein,  but  not  in  any  way  further  to  interfere  with  the 
management  thereof;  and  if  such  Inspector  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  master  is  unfit  to  teach  chil- 
dren,  or  that  the  school-room  or  school-building  is  in  a  state  improper  for  the  reception  of  children, 
or  that  the  school  is  in  some  essential  particular  defective, he  shall  report  the  same  to  the  said  Com- 
niittee  of  Council,  and  the  said  Committee  shall,  fourteen  days  at  least  before  proceeding  to  make 
any  order  thereon,  send  an  abstract  of  such  report,  by  post  or  otherwise,  to  the  master  of  the  said 
school,  or  in  the  case  of  any  school  which  shall  become  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  Act,  the  said 
Committee  shall  send  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the  trustees  of  the  said  school ;  and  if,  after  a  consi- 
deration  of  such  report  on  any  school,  and  of  the  counter-statement,  if  any  be  received  thereto, 
they  shall  confirm  such  repoit,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Committee,  by  an  order,  to  declare 
that  the  said  master  is  unfit,  or  the  said  school  is  improper  or  defective,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to 
direct  a  copy  of  their  order  to  be  sent  by  the  post  or  otherwise  to  the  master  of  the  said  school,  and 
to  the  Inspectors  of  factories,  who  shall  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be  sent  by  the  post  or  otherwise  to 
every  such  occupier  of  a  factory  employing  children  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  said  school,  as  they 
may  deem  necessary;  and  after  the  expiration  of  two  weeks  from  the  sending  of  the  said  copy  of 
the  order  to  the  occupier  of  any  factory,  and  so  soon  as  some  other  school,  situated  within  two  miles 
of  his  factory,  shall  be  declared  in  writing  by  an  Inspector  to  be  more  eligible,  and  notice  thereof 
shall  have  been  given  to  such  occupier  by  an  Inspector  or  Sub-Inspector,  a  certificate  of  school 
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attendance  from  the  scboolmaster  who  shall  be  declared  by  such  order  to  be  unfit,  shall  not  he 
valid  ;  and  the  attendance  of  any  child  at  a  school  which  shall  be  declared  by  such  order  to  be  im- 
proper or  defective  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be  deemed  a  compliance  with  the  provisions  hereinbefore 
contained,  until  the  said  Committee  shall  otherwise  by  order  direct. 

''  Clause  52. — And  be  it  enacted,  That  before  any  school  shall  be  established  under  the  prx)- 
visions  of  this  Act,  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  division  or  place  in  which  the  district  for  which 
the  school  is  intended,  is  situated,  or  when  it  is  situated  in  two  or  more  divisions,  then  the  Justices 
of  such  one  of  those  petty  sessional  divisions  as  the  said  Committee  of  Council  shall  by  an  order 
sealed  with  their  seal  declare,  shall,  on  receipt  of  an  order  for  that  purpose  from  the  said  Committee 
of  Council  under  their  seal,  hold  a  petty  session,  and  shall  choose  out  of  the  persons  assessed  to  the 
poor-rate  in  the  said  district,  at  a  sum  not  less  than*  pounds;  or  out  of  the  persons 

who  shall  have  subscribed  and  paid  towards  the  building  and  furnishing  of  the  said  school-buildings 
a  sum  not  less  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  entire  cost  thereof;  four  persons  to  be  trustees  of  the  said 
school,  two  of  whom  shall  be  occupiers  of  factories  employing  children,  unless  the  said  Justices 
shall  not  be  able  to  choose  any  persons,  being  such  occupiers,  as  in  their  judgmet  would  be  proper, 
or  shall  be  willing  to  undertake  the  said  trust.  *         * 

"Clause54.  *  *  Provided  also,  that  no  bye-law  shall  be  valid  unless  it  shall  have  been  deter- 
mined at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  not  less  than  three  clear  days  after  notice  in  writing  has 
been  given  to  all  the  trustees  residing  within  the  district  of  the  bye-law  intended  to  be  proposed, 
and  unless  such  bye-law  shall  have  been  confirmed  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  trustees,  held 
not  less  than  fourteen  days  after  the  former  meeting,  nor  until  a  copy  of  the  same  shall  have  been 
sent  to  the  said  Committee  of  Council,  and  ihey  shall  have  affixed  their  seal  thereto,  upon  being  satis- 
fied that  it  is  in  nowise  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  school. 

"Ci,ause55.  *  *  Provided  also,  that  if  any  trustee  at  an  ordinary  meeting  make  complaint  in 
writing  that  any  master  or  assistant  has,  within  the  space  of  two  months  previously  to  such  meeting, 
wilfully  neglected  to  observe  or  acted  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  school  in  this  Act  pre- 
scribed, the  trustees  shall  be  specially  summoned,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  forth,  to  meet 
within  ten  days  to  consider  the  complaint,  and  at  such  meeting  shall  decide  thereon ;  and  if  any 
trustee  of  such  school  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  their  decision,  he  may,  within  fourteen  days  there- 
after, appeal  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  who  may  ioquire  into  the  matter  of  the 
complaint,  and  if  they  shall  find  that  such  master  or  assistant  has  wilfully  neglected  to  observe  or 
acted  contrary  to  such  regulations  as  aforesaid,  they  may  dismiss  such  master  or  assistant  from  the 
school  by  an  order  under  their  seal. 

"  Clause  56. — And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  at  any  time  application  shall  be  made  by  ten  per- 
sons at  least  working  in  the  factories  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  such  school  to  the  trustees  thereof, 
requesting  that  the  said  school  may  be  open  for  evening  instruction,  the  said  trustees  shall  forthwith 
prescribe  rules  for  the  management  of  an  evening  school,  such  rules  to  be  deemed  bye-laws  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act,f  and  shall  determine  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  each  person  for  instruction 
thereat.  *  * 

"  Clause  61. — And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  major  part  of  the  trustees  of 
any  school  existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  exist,  in  any  place  in  which  children  reside  who  work 
in  factories,  and  in  which  school,  according  to  the  trusts  declared  in  the  deed  of  the  endowment, 
or  according  to  the  practice  thereat,  such  practice  not  being  contrary  to  any  of  the  trusts  declared 
in  the  deed  of  endowment  which  shall  be  at  that  time  lawful,  the  Catechism  or  Liturgy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  shall  have  been  taught,  to  forward  the  deed  of  trust,  or  an  attested  copy  thereof, 
to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  together  with  a  memorial  to  be  signed  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  in  which  the  said  school  shall  be  situated,  in  testimony  of  his  consent  thereto,  setting 
forth  the  particulars  of  such  school  and  its  endowment,  and  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  adopt  the 
constitution  and  regulations  prescribed  by  this  Act ;  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lords 
of  the  said  Committee  to  make  such  inquiries  as  they  may  deem  expedient  as  to  the  endowment, 
constitution,  conduct,  and  management  of  the  said  school,  and  its  necessity  or  utility  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  employed  in  the  factories  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  if  they  see  fit,  to  issue  a 
certificate  in  the  form  No.  L,  in  the  Schedule  hereunto  annexed,  marked  (E,),  empowering  the 

*  Suoi  blank  in  the  Bill. — R.O.  +  See  Clause 54  with  reference  to  bye-laws. — R.O. 
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trustees  of  the  said  school  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  this  Act  io  regard  to  the  constitution  and  regu* 
lalionof  the  said  school,  and  assigning  the  district  which  shall  be  liable,  according  to  the  provisioni 
of  this  Act,  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  thereof;  and  thenceforth  the  trustees  of  the  said 
school  shall  be  appointed,  and  the  said  school  shall  be  regulated,  and  the  instruction  thereat  shall 
be  given,  according  to  the  provisions  herein  enacted,  notwithstanding  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  con- 
veyance may  be  at  variance  or  inconsistent  with  the  same ;  and  it  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  advantages  conferred  upon  a  school  erected  under  the  authority  of  this  Act.  *  • 
"  Clause  62. — And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  school  shall  be  hereafter  erected  or  endowed  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  wholly,  or  with  the  assistance  of  a  grant  authorized  by  the  said  Committee 
of  Council;  and  the  deed  of  conveyance  shall  declare  that  the  constitution  of  the  school,  and  the 
regulation  and  management  thereof,  and  the  education  thereat,  shall  be  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act ;  and  if  on  application  made  by  the  trustees  thereof  to  them,  the  said  Committee  shall 
be  satisfied  that  such  school  is  necessary  for  the  education  of  the  children  employed  in  the  factories 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  shall  give  a  certificate  according  to  the  form  No.  II.  in  the  Schedule 
hereunto  annexed,  marked  (E.),  and  shall  assign  a  district  which  shall  be  liable  to  contribute 
towards  the  future  maintenance  thereof,  it  shall  thenceforth  be  taken  to  be  a  school  within  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  in  like  manner  entitled  ti>  all  the  benefits  conferred  thereby  on  a 
school  erected  under  the  provisions  thereof."         *         * 

So  numerotis  are  the  clauses  which  give  power  to  the  Coraraittec  of  the  Privy 
Council,  that  I  must  reserve  the  conclusion  and  consideration  of  them  till  next 
week.  I  am  mistaken  if  I  have  not  already  shown  enough  to  arouse  the  friends 
of  Truth  and  Constitutional  principles  to  resist  a  measure  so  unjust  and 
tyrannical; — unjust,  because  it  forces  every  poor  factory  child,  before  he  can 
obtain  any  work,  to  pay  for  instruction  in  a  school  of  which  himself  or  his  parents 
have  no  choice  ! — tyrannical,  because  it  vests  the  controlling  power  over  the 
National  Education  in  a  Central  Board,  composed  of  mere  party  politicians — 
tools,  in  foct,  of  the  Government. 

The  truth,  then,  is,  if  any  Government  be  permitted  to  establish  this  scheme 
for  Education,  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  will  be,  as  regards  Education, 
what  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  are  with  respect  to  the  poor — all-powerful ! 

Every  lover  of  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  of  the  Insti- 
tutions which  are  founded  thereon,  must  oppose  this  measure.  Let  it  be  esta- 
blished, and  the  doom  of  England  is  sealed.  Against  such  a  system,  with  those 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  the  centralized  Police,  neither  Church, 
Throne,  nor  People  can  stand. 

The  people  want  to  be  enabled  themselves  to  educate  their  children,  the 
mothers  being  the  first  instructors :  then  the  Church  will  take  her  natural  place 
— the  position  from  which  she  has  been  driven  by  the  new  manufacturing  system 
— no  compulsion  being  required  but  the  constraint  of  love.  Any  forced  national 
system  of  Education  will  be  as  inimical  to  the  peace  of  society  as  it  is  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  the  Constitution  or  of  common  sense. 

When  I  have  concluded  the  extracts  from  your  Bill,  I  dare  say  I  shall  add  a 
few  remarks  of  my  own,  intending  to  hinder  you  from  thus  mining  and  sapping  the 
ancient  edifice  called  "  The  British  Constitution." 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S.— «  Rent-RolP'  next  week.— R.O. 


V.  Terras,  Piinter,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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Being  Letters  to 

THE  RIGHT  HON.    SIR  JAMES   GRAHAM,   BART.,  M.P., 

Her  Majesty  s  Principal  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Home  Department ; 

FROM 

RICHARD     OASTLER,    . 

His  Victim  in  the  Queen's  Prison, 
WITH  OCCASIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  FRIENDS. 

"The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage." — "Properly  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights/' 

"  The  Husbandman  that  laboureth,  must  be  first  partaker  of  the  fruits." 

**  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people,  He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 

Vol.  III.— No.  23.  LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  10,  1843.  Price  '2d. 

The  Queen's  Prison. 
To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — In  examining  your  educational  scheme  it  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  your  plan,  although, /or  the  present,  only  intended  for  the 
factory  children  and  a  few  others,  is  declared  by  yourself  to  be  the  foundation  of 
a  general  system  of  Education,  to  be  adopted  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
That  the  Church  has  been  silent  with  regard  to  this  deadly  attack — that  she 
has  been  dumb  while  you  have  attempted  to  rob  her  of  the  Lambs  of  Christ's 
flock,  is  one  of  the  worst  signs  of  the  times- 
She  has  often  slumbered  when  she  should  have  been  watching,  and  has,  ere 
now,  received  "the  heaviest  blows  and  greatest  discouragements"  from  those  who 
have  professed  to  be  her  most  faithful  friends. 

Nevertheless,  I  shall  still  hope  that  the  perusal  of  the  following  clauses  in 
your  Bill  may  arouse  the  clergy  to  a  sense  of  their  danger  and  their  duty. 

Before  you  peruse  this  letter,  let  me  entreat  you  to  read  once  more  those 
clauses  relating  to  the  powers  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  which  I  inserted 
in  my  last.  Then,  at  one  view,  it  will  be  apparent  how  you  have  contrived  to 
supersede  the  office  of  the  Church  by  the  powers  invested  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  former  is  the  mere  tool — the  latter  is  the  presiding  and  per- 
vading power  to  be  established  by  your  Bill. 

"  Clause  63. — And  be  it  enacted.  That  before  the  said  Committee  shall,  under  any  of  the 
powers  aforesaid,  issue  a  certificate  to  the  trustees  of  a  school,  they  shall  cause  tlie  boundary  of 
the  district  for  wlijch  the  said  school  shall  be  proposed  to  be  determined;  and  if  the  district  shall 
comprise  several  parishes,  townships,  chapelries,  places,  or  ecclesiastical  districts,  or  several  parts 
thereof,  shall  cause  an  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  population  and  the  annual  value  of  the  properly 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  district,  the  inquiry  into  the  boundary,  amount  of  population  and  value, 
beiag  made  by  an  Inspector  of  schools  appointed  for  tlie  purposes  of  this  Act,  in  the  manner  herein- 
after provided  in  the  case  of  a  school  to  be  erected  under  the  authority  of  this  Act;  and  tlie  said 
Committee  shall  define  in  such  certificate  the  district  to  which  the  school  shall  be  assigned,  and 
where  requisite,  in  respect  of  which  of  the  several  parts  thereof  the  several  trustees,  not  exceeding 
four  in  the  whole,  shall  be  appointed,  and  the  proportion  in  which  each  of  such  several  parts  shall 
be  liable  to  contribute  to  the  future  maintenance  of  the  school ;  and  a  copy  of  such  certificate  shall 
he  sent  to  the  trustees  of  the  school,  and  to  the  overseers  of  every  place  which  shall  be  afiected  by 
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such  Gertificate;  and  the  original,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  deed  of  conveyance  of  the  school,  if 
any  such  exist,  shall  be  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  said  Committee. 

"  Clause  64. — And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  in  any  place  being  a  parish,  township,  chapelry,  or 
ecclesiastical  district,  certain  monies  shall  be  subscribed  but  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  an  existing  school,  or  the  erection  of  a  new  school,  nor  to  enable  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  according  to  their  esta'blished  regulations,  to  advise  a  grant  to  be 
made  of  a  sufficient  amount  to  supply  the  deficiency,  but  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  school  or  of  the  cost  of  the  site,  school-buildings,  and  furniture  of  the  school- 
room, according  to  an  estimate  to  be  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by  the  said  Committee,  shall 
have  been  subscribed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  an  officiating  minister  in  the  said  place,  and  at  least 
four  other  householders  qualified  to  act  as  trustees  in  the  said  place,  to  present  a  memorial  to  the 
said  Committee,  according  to  the  form  No.  III.,  in  the  Schedule  hereunto  annexed,  marked  (E.), 
or  to  the  like  effect,  wherein  shall  be  set  forth  the  necessity  for  the  enlargement  of  an  existing 
school,  or  the  erection  of  a  new  school,  to  be  constituted  and  regulated  in  the  manner  detailed  in 
this  Act,  the  site  proposed,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  enlargement  or  establishment  of  the  school,  the 
amount  of  the  subscriptions,  and  that  the  same  is  inadequate  for  enlarging  or  establishing  the  said 
school  and  its  appurtenances;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Committee,  after  having  examined 
the  statements  contained  in  the  said  memorial,  and  the  plans,  specification,  and  estimate  for  enlarg- 
ing or  establishing  the  school,  and  the  title  to  the  proposed  site,  and  having  approved  thereof,  to> 
cause  a  statement  to  be  drawn  up  and  sealed  with  their  seal  as  to  the  facts  alleged  in  the  said 
memorial ;  and  forthwith  to  send  such  statement,  together  with  the  plans  and  estimate,  to  the  clerk. 
to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  division  within  which  such  place  is  situated,  with  directions  to  lay 
the  same  before  the  said  Justices  at  their  next  meeting  in  petty  sessions;  and  upon  the  receipt 
thereof  the  said  Justices  shall  appoint  a  day  at  a  period  not  less  than  three  weeks,  nor  more  than 
live  weeks  distant,  for  taking  the  same  into  consideration;  and  the  said  clerk  to  the  Justices  shall 
give  notice  thereof  to  all  the  Justices  usually  attending  the  petty  sessions  of  such  division,  and 
shall  cause  a  notice  thereof  to  be  affixed  upon  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  said  place  on  every 
Sunday  during  the  interval;  and  en  the  day  so  appointed,  the  Justices  shall  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  said  school  in  the  district,  and  shall  hear  anyevidence  that  may  be  tendered  tothem  as 
to  the  same  being  necessary  or  unnecessary,  and  shall  decide  the  matter  according  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,  and  shall  return  a  report  of  such  their  decision  in  writing,  under  the  hands  and  seals  of 
any  two  or  more  of  them,  together  with  the  statement,  plans,  and  estimate,  to  the  said  Com- 
mittee. 

"  Clause  65. — And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  the  said  Justices  shall  report  that  the  enlargement 
or  erection  of  such  school  is  necessary,  and  the  said  Committee  shall  deem  it  proper  to  advise  that 
a  grant  be  made  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  estimated  cost,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
Committee  to  issue  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  or  other  chair- 
man of  the  said  Committee  for  the  time  being,  sealed  with  their  seal,  in  the  form  No.  IV.  in  the 
Schedule  hereunto  annexed,  marked  (E.),  to  the  trustees  of  the  said  intended  school,  authorizing 
them  to  borrow  the  requisite  amount,  not  exceeding  one-third  part  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  en- 
largement or  erection  of  the  said  school,  upon  the  terms  of  repaying  the  same  by  annual  instalments 
not  exceeding  ten  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  fur  the  Commissioners  for  the  Issue  of  Loans  for  Public 
Works,  Fisheries,  and  other  purposes,  upon  an  application  from  the  major  part  of  the  said  trustees, 
to  advance  any  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  the  amount  mentioned  in  the  said  certificate,  to  the 
said  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  such  trustees  who  shall  obtain  any  sum  of  money 
upon  loan  for  such  purposes  as  aforesaid  from  the  said  Commissioners  or  from  any  company  or 
person,  shall  secure  the  repayment  thereof,  by  executing  a  charge  in  the  form  No.  V.  in  the  Sche- 
dule hereunto  annexed,  marked  (E.) ;  and  when  such  district  is  a  place  separately  maintaining  its 
own  poor,  the  overseers  thereof  shall  pay  the  annual  instalments  of  the  said  loan,  together  with  the 
interest  due  in  respect  of  such  loan,  and  the  amount,  if  any,  to  be  thereafter  required  towards  the 
future  maintenance  of  the  said  school  out  of  the  rates  levied  by  them  for  the  relief  of  the  poor: 
Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed*  to  prevent  the  said  Committee  of 
Council  from  advising  a  grant  to  be  made  of  one  moiety  of  the  cost  of  the  enlargement  or  erection 
of  a  school  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  where  the  other  moiety  shall  have  been  raised  by  voluntar; 
subscriptions  or  contributions." 
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There  are  still  many  other  clauses  in  your  Bill  which  confer  power  on  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  Church,  which  I  must 
defer  till  next  week. 

Thus,  Sir,  are  you  attempting  to  place  a  power  above  the  Church — to  make 
her  the  mere  tool  of  a  political  party  in  the  Privy  Council,  whose  Secretary  is 
an  Unitarian — to  wrest  from  her  the  most  important  trust  which  Christ  Himself 
committed  to  her  charge,  when  he  said,  "  Feed  my  lambs." 

The  Church  cannot  remain  faithful  to  lier  God  if  she  submit  to  this  tyranny. 

If  her  foundation  be  Truth,  if  the  tares  have  not  choked  the  wheat,  she  will 
rise  in  all  the  majesty  of  spiritual  power  and  love,  and  resist  this  attempt  to  rob 
her  of  her  Master's  charge.  But  if  her  connexion  with  the  State  have  corrupted 
her,  she  will  submit  to  its  power,  and  forsake  her  Lord. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  would  not  insinuate  that  she  should  be  armed 
with  the  power  to  force  the  people^to  receive  her  instruction— love  is  the  only 
weapon  which  she  can  lawfully  wield;  but  I  do  aver,  so  long  as  she  is  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  she  should  be  enabled  to  offer  her  instruction  to  all  who  are 
willing  to  receive  it.  If  this  honour  is  denied  to  her — if  she  be  mixed  up  with 
the  different  sects,  and  portioned  out  as  one  of  them,  then  it  is  certain  that  her 
"  establishment"  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  idea  of  retaining  her  as  a  mere 
political  adjunct  to  the  State,  when  you  have  deprived  her  of  her  maternal  cha- 
racter, can  only  be  indulged  by  a  puny  Statesman,  and  one  who  is  a  mere  "  party 
man." 

That  her  ministers  have  been  too  forgetful  of  their  high  calling — that  they 
have  allowed  the  wolves  to  enter  the  fold,  and  tear  the  flock,  I  am  unable  to 
gainsay.  She  has  been  taken  by  surprise  because  she  was  not  watchful— sha 
permitted  the  huge  manufacturing  Colossus  to  establish  its  anti-Christian  domi- 
nion, and  did  not  give  the  alarm,  until  its  power  almost  extinguished  her  influence. 
May  she  now  arouse  from  that  slumber.  If,  when  she  awakes,  she  finds  herself 
encumbered  with  those  fetters  of  the  State  which  you  are  forging  for  her,  she 
must  break  them — separate  herself  from  the  incubus,  or  deny  her  Master!  Would 

that  these  words,  written  in  perfect  good-will,  were  heard  in  all  her  Courts. 

I  cannot  resist  the  desire  I  feel  to  lay  before  you  a  copy  of  a  letter 

which  I  have  just  received  from  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  influential  clergy- 
men of  this  age.     Perhaps  his  words  may  sink  deeper  than  mine.    He  says: — 

"May  26,  1843. 
"  To  Mr.  RiCHiBD  Oastler,  Queen's  Prison. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — I  like  your  last  Paper  well — you  have  put  the  foolVcap  on  the  right 
skull.  I  marvel  that  men  of  any  pretensions  to  be  clever  or  politic  could  have  been  induced 
to  embark  in  this  foolish  scheme  of  Education.  Many  hereabouts  give  them  credit  for  sincerity  (I 
mean  Sia  James  Graham  and  his  fellows);  but  who  can  that  has  marked  their  dogged  determination 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  every  prayer  which  the  oppressed,  over-worked  one  while,  and  involuntarily 
idle  another  while,  of  the  populous  manufacturing  districts,  have  presented  to  your  knowledge  and 
to  mine  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years?  Education  implies  time  wherein  to  receive  it;  and 
where  is  the  time  of  the  poor  toil-worn  children  and  youth  of  our  busy  towns,  and  where  the  phy- 
sical capacity,  after  the  term  of  labour  assigned  by  Sir  James  Graham's  Bill  to  all  that  doomed 
and  devoted  mass  of  youth  above  twelve  or  thirteen  years  who  toil  in  our  mills,  factories,  and 
workshops  ?  Surely  be  and  the  Premier  must  know  that  at  that  period  of  life  education  is  more 
<a«&eiitiaJ  than  at  any  other :  their  passions  are  then  strong — their  experience  small — their  dangers 
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^reat;  and  then  it  is  that  they  are  to  be  doomed  to  the  alternations  of  bed  and  mill,  and  mill  and 
bed.  Can  it  be  expected  that  the  Sacred  Day  will  be  kept  and  hallowed  by  those  who  are  too 
frequently  utterly  incapacitated  for  its  duties,  and  who  need  its  hallowed  hours  for  animal  resusci- 
tation ?     And  how,  then,  can  the  Home  Secretary  be  sincere  in  these  educational  proposals  ? 

"  Sorry  indeed  was  I  to  read,  in  a  London  paper's  report  of  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society, 
the  assertion  of  Lord  Ashley  'that  he  was  sure  the  Bill  was  the  best  the  Government  could  carry 
— that  they  had  done  their  best.  It  was' not  what  he  altogether  approved,  but  it  was  their  best.' 
Now  I  believe  that  they  have  not  so  done.  It  is  notorious,  and  to  no  one  better  known  than  to  his 
Lordship,  that  they  have  done  their  very  worst  to  thwart  him  iu  his  proposals  and  endeavours  to 
secure  by  law  the  time  for  education. 

"  I  am  much  disgusted,  but  in  no  wise  surprised,  at  Sia  James's  arrant  hypocrisy  in  conduct- 
ing this  affair.  He  stated,  in  his  developement  speech,  that  he  should  consider  the  '  constitution'  of 
this  scheme  for  factory  districts  as  the  basis  of  a  future  extension  of  'national  education  fo  all 
populous  places — to  workhouse  children;  and  to  the  agricultural  districts  he  would  eventually 
attend.'  But  since  Easter  he  has  once,  if  not  twice  (as  reported),  thrown  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
assailants  of  the  Bill,  by  saying, '  This  measure  is  exclusively  for  factory  districts.'  This  is  to 
allay  opposition.  It  is  true  in  one  sense,  but  false  in  another.  The  '  constitution'  of  the  plan  is  to 
be  o{  universal  application. 

'*  For  my  part,  I  am  disgusted  with  the  whole  plot,  for  plot  it  is.  1st,  I  hate  its  centralization ; 
2nd,  its  throwing  down  the  parish  boundaries;  3rd,  its  annihilation  of  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  mixing  of  them  up  before  the  people  as  merely  one  of 
many  'persuasions';  4th,  I  foresee  interminable  strife  to  ensue  in  elections  of  trustees,  of  masters, 
in  dispensing  discipline,  in  the  disbursement  of  funds,  dissensions  among  the  scholars,  confusion,  in 
fact,  and  every  evil  work.  Let  them  be  called  Graham's  Babel  Schools,  for  confusion  will  be 
their  character. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  write  you  all  my  mind.  You  will  be  prophetical  as  to  the  Church,  for  she 
will,  ere  long,  either  sink  into  the  cauldron  of  the  Privy  Council — melting  there  amid  other  'per- 
suasions,' or  else,  in  imitation  of  the  Scot's  men.  (the  Seceders,)  she  will  deliberately  ;rrest  herseif 
from  State  bondage,  and  take  her  own  stand  on  her  own  Apostolic  basis.  Then  we  shall  see  what 
the  'persuasions,'  to  which  the  Coboens,  and  Marshalls,  and  the  race  of  the  Heights  belong, 
will  do  for  the  State, and  what  the  State  will  do  for  herself. 

'°  Truly  the  earth  is  moved.  How  sublimely  true  of  the  present  times  is  that  thriMing  passage 
in  the  xxivth  Isaiah.  Ask  your  dear  partner  to  read,  with  ber  deliberate  emphasis,  this,  and  also 
Jeremiah  iv.,  verse  21 — 28. 

"  God  direct  and  bless  you  both.  "  Yours  affectionately,  ." 

Let  this  suflBce  on  this  public  insult  offered  by  you  to  the  Chnrch  of  England, 
in  your  capacity  of  Secretary  of  State.  Listen  next  to  the  charge  which  I  unhesi- 
tatingly make  with  respect  to  the  blow  which  you  have  inflicted  on  her  in  private, 
as  our  Chief  Jailer,  by  one  of  your  New  Prison  Rules.  I  have  told  you  before 
that  your  dark  prison  deeds  shall  not  be  kept  secret.  If  you  dare  to  insult  High 
Heaven  by  your  prison  edicts,  the  people  whom  you  assist  to  govern  shall  know 
of  the  impious  acts  committed  by  the  Secretary  of  a  Christian  State. 

These,  Sir,  are  not  times  for  trifling.  The  accursed  power  of  Infidelity,  exhi- 
bited in  the  disregard  of  the  finest  and  tenderest  feelings  of  man  and  woman,  has 
shaken  the  united  empire.  Yon  thought  that  you  might,  with  impunity,  trample 
on  the  holy  rite  of  matrimony  in  your  New  Poor  Law  Bastiles;  but  Heaven  is  too 
strong  for  you.  The  empire  has  become  feverish — the  breasts  of  millions  burn  in 
anger  against  that  tyranny — they  may  soon  burst  forth  in  revenge.  You  are  placing 
a  mine  under  the  Throne — beware  of  the  lightning's  flash.  You  may  not  be  able 
to  quell  the  raging  storm  which  your  political  sins  are  gathering.  See  how  your 
New  Poor  Law  multiplies  the  army  of  Repealers  in  Ireland — of  the  disaffected  in 
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England  !  Survey  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  at  the  present  moment, 
and  say — Is  this  a  time  to  make  new  enemies  ? — to  war  against  nature  and 
nature's  God  ? 

Have  you  noted  the  late  "sign  of  the  times" — the  hatred.of  the  Army  towards 
the  Police  ?  Often  have  I  warned  the  Government  of  that  sign.  The  Police  are 
viewed  by  the  Troops  not  as  the  Queen's  Force,  but  as  the  agents  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners — the  dividers  of  families — the  plunderers  of  the  poor.  The 
Army — oflBcers  and  men,  hate  the  New  Poor  Law,  as  do  the  people,  consequently 
they  detest  the  Police.  You  will  soon  see  more  collisions  of  the  military  uniting 
with  the  "  mob"  against  that  Force.  On  this  subject  I  earnestly  recommend  to 
you  the  perusal  of  No.  33,  Vol.  1,  of  the  Fleet  Papers.  ^ 

I  have  often  told  the  Government  that  military  discipline  can  never  eradicate 
the  yearnings  of  humanity  over  fathers  and  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  children. 
Once  again  I  warn  you. 

Will  you  persist,  till  nature  overcomes  allegiance?  Be  sure  when  the  State 
forgets  its  reverence  to  God,  the  Army  and  the  people  are  taught  to  forget  their 
allegiance  to  the  State.  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's ; 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 

Think  not  that  you  can  play  such  impious  "  tricks  before  High  Heaven  as 
make  the  angels  weep,"  in  this  prison  with  impunity.  You  mistake  your  men.  Sir 
— we  are  not  fools.     We  may  be  poor,  but  we  have  influence,  and  we  will  use  it. 

If  our  persons  are  confined,  to  gratify  the  malice  of  our  assumed  creditors, 
we  will  not  tamely  submit  to  be  tortured  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  to  whose  office 
it  is  derogatory  that  he  should  be  our  Jailer.  Granted,  we  are  in  prison ;  but 
remember  we  are  not  criminals — we  are  subjects  of  the  Queen,  held  in  bondage 
by  the  fiction  of  law,  contrary  to  the  Constitutional  Charter.  As  sure  as  you 
have  deceived  every  Party  that  has  trusted  you,  will  you  deceive  your  own  self 
if  you  persist  in  this  war  against  God.  We  ought  not  to  be  your  slaves!  Although 
we  are  in  prison,  we  will  be  heard  outside.  We  will  add  our  voices  to  that  of 
myriads.  We  will  pour  our  complaint  into  Her  Majesty's  own  ears,  rather  than 
quietly  permit  the  Queen's  Secretary  to  trample  on  the  laws  of  God.  Sir,  you 
are  raising  a  hurricane  which  will  sweep  you  from  your  high  station.  When 
the  Queen  hears  she  will  listen,  and  redress  our  grievances. 

On  the  very  day  that  your  Rule  to  separate  man  and  wife  in  this  prison  was 
posted  on  the  church-door,  the  Church  ordered,  as  if  in  defiance  of  your  autho- 
rity, that  the  19th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  should  be  read.  I  know 
not  that  I  was  ever  more  appalled.  I  retired  to  my  room,  and  instantly  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  our  most  excellent  Marshal : — 

"The  Queen's  Prison,  May  21,  1843. 
"  To  T.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Marshal. 
"  Sir, — Permit  me  most  respectfully  to  call  your  attenlion  to  the  follo^ving  facts. 
"  On  ffoing  to  church  this  morning,  I  read  the  subjoined  notice  on  the  outside  of  the  church- 
door: — 

'"  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Slate  having  approved  the  Rules  for  the  future  government 
of  this  prison,  the  Marshal  gives  notice,  that  after  Saturday,  the  27th  May  instant,  no  person 
except  the  prisoners  will  be  permitted  to  continue  during  the  night  in  the  prison,  except  in 
cases  of  illness  or  infirmity,  and  then  only  by  certificate  from  the  surgeon,  which  must  be  lodged 
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with  the  Marshal  for  his  approval.     A  breach  of  this  Rule  will  subject  the  party  offending  to 
be  excluded  altogether  from  the  prison.' 
•'  Whilst  I  was  attending  Divine  Worship,  inside  the  church,  I  beard  the  ambassador  of  God 
read,  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  out  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  following  command  from  the 
lips  of  Jesus  Christ  : — 

"  '  Have  ye  not  read,  that  He  which  made  them  [man  and  wife]  at  the  beginaing,  made 

them  male  and  female,  and  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall 

cleave  to  his  wife;  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh?     Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain 

but  ONE  flesh.     What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.' 

"  I  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  the  Queen  would  authorize  '  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of 

State  to  approve  of  any  Rule'  which  is  in  contradiction  to  the  positive  command  of  Him  who  said, 

'Render,  therefore,  unto   Cssar  tlie  things  which  are  Caesar's.'     I  wish,  however,  as  this  is  a 

matter  of  the  most  solemn  import,  to  be  informed  by  you,  to  whom  alone  I  can  properly  apply, 

whether  the  notice  before  Quoted,  which  is  pasted  outside  the  church,  is  to  be  explained  by  the 

words  (also  before  quoted)  which  were  read  intide  the  church?  Whether,  in  fact,  '  man  and  wife' 

are  to  he  understood  in  your  notice  (as  they  are  described  in  the  Word  of  God)  to  be  'one  flesh'? 

My  conduct  with  reference  to  the  'Rule'  will  be  governed  by  your  reply. 

"  I  beg,  honoured  Sir,  that  you  will  not  be  offended  with  me  for  asking  you  this  question.  If 
the  •  Rule'  is  intended  to  coutradictthe  Word  of  God — to  make  a  mockery  of  our  Holy  Religion, 
by  desecrating  the  House  of  God  with  pasting  outside  its  door  that  which  contradicts  everything 
which  is  taught  inside,  it  will,  I  think,  be  a  very  serious  affair. 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  kindness  which  has  marked  your  conduct  whiUt  I 
have  been  under  your  charge ;  and 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir,  most  respectfully, 

"  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

'RICHARD  OASTLER." 
The  Marshal  favoured  me  with  the  annexed  answer,  which  proves  that  you 
have  impiously  attempted  to  usurp  the  Throne  of  God* — 

"  Queen's  Prison,  2'2nd  May,  1843. 
"  The  Marshal  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  OASTtEB,  and  begs  to  say,  that  in  giving  the 
notice  stuck  on  the  chapel>door,  he  has  followed  strictly  the  language  of  the  Rule  forwarded  to  him 
By  the  Secretary  of  State  for  his  guidance  in  the  management  of  the  prison ;  and  he  cannot  enter- 
tain a  doubt  but  that  it  is  intended  to  exclude  every  person  from  remaining  in  the  prison  dsring 
the  night  except  prisoners,  and,  in  case  of  illness,  an  attendant." 

What  could  I  do  ?  Was  I  tamely  to  submit  to  man,  when  his  command  was 
rebellion  against  his  Creator  ?  Was  I  to  permit  pou  to  sever  the  union  which  God 
had  ordained  ?  To  allow  my  wife,  the  wife  of  my  youth,  to  be  dragged  away,  to 
])e  murdered,  because  you  willed  it  ?  No,  Sir,  I  knew  that  if  there  were  a  power 
in  man  to  break  the  link  which  binds  me  to  my  wife,  that  power  might  some  day 
try  to  wrest  from  me  the  allegiance  which  I  owe  to  the  Queen— allegiance  which 
I  n'ill  only  part  with  with  my  life. 

I  resolved  to  lay  the  whole  case  before  the  husband  who  stands  first  in  the 
empire — the  husband  of  my  Queen. 

I  sent  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the 
JNIarshal— of  the  Marshal's  answer— and  also  a  copy  of  No.  19  of  the  Fleet 
Papers,  wherein  I  told  of  your  prison  brutalities— your  barbarous  treatment  of 
the  females,     I  enclosed  them  in  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  :— 

"  The  Queen's  Prison,  May  24th,  1843. 
"  To  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  the  husband  of  our  Queen. 
"  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,— I  am  a  married  man,  about  to  be 
separated  from  my  wife,  at  the  bidding  of  Sir  Janes  Graham,  because  I  am  a 
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prisoner  for  debt.     I  appeal  to  the  husband  of  my  Queen,  beeaase  I  know  that 
loyalty  begins  at  home — that  the  domestic  hearth  is  its  nursery. 

'*  No  one  is  injured  by  the  residence  of  our  wives  in  this  ])rison.  If  they  are 
removed,  the  strongest  link  of  nature  and  of  religion  (a  link  as  binding  on  the 
debtor  as  on  the  Prince)  will  be  broken  ;  and  none  can  gain  thereby — nay,  the 
public  must  lose,  because  some  must  be  supported  by  their  parishes. 

"  I  know  that  such  wanton  sporting  with  the  finest  and  noblest  feelings  of 
our  nature,  and  the  most  holy  principles  of  our  religion,  cannot  be  permitted 
without  God's  curse. 

"  I  appeal  to  your  Royal  Highaess  as  the  head  and  the  brightest  ornament  of 
England's  married  pairs.  I  implore  you  to  make  the  Queen  acquainted  with  the 
impious  and  dangerous  edict  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary. 

"  Such  a  Prison  Rule  as  the  one  I  have  alluded  to  existed  when  we  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  Judges.  It  was  then  explained  and  acted  upon  on  the 
principle  that  man  and  wife  are  one — now,  God's  tie  is  to  be  broken  at  the  will 
of  man.  Thus  one  of  the  Rites  of  our  most  holy  religion  is  to  be  set  at  naught, 
and  the  institutions  of  our  country  are  to  be  shaken,  to  please  the  whim  or  gratify 
the  malice  of  the  Home  Secretary  ! 

"  I  implore  your  Royal  Highness  to  peruse  the  enclosed  letter  to  the  Marshal 
of  this  prison,  and  his  reply.  It  is  fitting  that  Her  Majesty  should  know  how 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  treats  the  Queen's  unfortunate 
subjects. 

"  I  am  impelled  to  submit  this  case  to  the  notice  of  your  Royal  Highness, 
for  I  know  full  well  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present  restless  and  dangerous 
state  of  society,  is  the  impious  power  which  the  Queen's  servants  have  arrogated 
to  themselves,  of  separating  man  and  wife. 

"  Pardon  this  intrusion.  It  is  an  effort  to  which  I  am  driven  because  I  am 
not  willing  to  be  separated  from  my  wife  '  until  death  us  do  part.' 

•'  This  is  the  birthday  of  the  Queen  and  also  of  my  wife ;  so  I  resolved  to 
devote  a  part  of  it  to  secure,  if  I  could,  the  inviolability  of  the  marriage  vow, 
hoping  thereby  to  render  more  secure  the  allegiance  of  the  subject  to  the 
Sovereign. 

"  With  my  most  devout  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  Her  most  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  and  of  your  Royal  Highness, 
in  all  sincerity  and  humility  I  subscribe  myself, 

"  Your  Royal  Highness's  most  devoted  servant, 

"  RICHARD  OASTLER. 

"  P.S. — I  venture  to  enclose  z, Fleet  Paper, giving  an  account  of  the  barbarous 
treatment  of  the  female  debtors  by  the  order  of  the  Home  Secretary.  Since  that 
was  printed,  he  has  caused  flower-beds  and  gravel-walks  to  be  made  in  that 
confined  yard — no  doubt  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  comfort  when  inspected! 
— R.O." 

Now,  Sir  James  Graham,  I  have  done  my  duty.  I  have  told  the  Prince,  ray 
liege  sovereign,  the  Queen,  and  the  people.     We  shall  see. 

His  Royal  Highness  has  sent  you  those  documents.  The  following  note, 
received  from  Prince  Albert's  private  secretary,  has  laid  me  under  the  greatest 
obligation  to  His  Royal  Highness, — God  Almighty  bless  the  Prince  ! 
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We  shall  now  see,  Sir,  if  you  will  dare  to  set  up  your  aatbority  against  God^ 
even  in  the  face  of  Her  most  gracious  Majesty  ! 

If  you  will  permit  a  mere  fiction  to  over-rule  the  law,  and  thus  give  our  bodies 
to  our  implacable  creditors — if  you  will  impose  upon  Parliament  by  telling  them 
a  lie,  a  wicked  lie,  and  thus  induce  them  to  thrust  all  of  us  into  owe  prison,  leaving 
the  two  from  which  we  have  been  dragged  empty  and  useless,  enacting,  at  the 
same  time,  that  there  is  room  enough  here  for  us  all — you  shall  not  wrest  our 
wives  from  us  without  a  struggle!  The  Queen  is  our  shield  against  your  tyranny. 
On  the  1st  of  June  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  following  note : — 

"  Buckingham  Palace,  May  30,  1843. 
"  Mr.  Anson  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Oastler,  and,  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  begs  to  acquaint  him,  that ' 
his  communication  of  the  24th  inst.  has  been  transmitted  by  His  Royal  Highness 
to  the  Secretary  of  State."  '•  •' 

We  will  now  try  the  question,  whether  debtors  have  any  rights  ?  whether  the 
law  of  England  considers  them  as  criminals  ?  If  you  will,  in  defiance  of  our 
Charter,  imprison  Englishmen  to  gratify  remorseless  creditors,  you  must,  Sir,  do 
so  avoiding  the  dissolution  of  that  sacred  union  sanctioned  by  religion,  which 
man  may  not  sever  with  impunity,  or  render  yourself  odious  to  mankind.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  be  deprived  of  liberty — it  is  insufi"erable  to  be  also  divorced  ! 

There  was  room  enough  in  the  three  prisons.  You  deceived  and  betrayed  the 
Queen  and  the  Parliament — you  told  them  there  was  sufiicient  space  in  M?*  prison 
for  all,  and  thus  you  robbed  us — crowding  this  one,  and  leaving  the  Fleet  and  the 
Marshalsea  empty.  Then  you  attempted  to  take  away  our  wives  !  Shame,  shame, 
that  a  Secretary  of  State  should  thus  disgrace  himself. 

As  I  prognosticated  so  has  it  come  to  pass.  Your  Prison  Rules  have  so  dis- 
gusted our  kind  and  most  worthy  Marshal,  that  he  has  resigned,  because  it 
would  be  derogatory  to  his  honourable  feelings  to  become  your  tool  for  the 
oppression  of  persons  as  respectable  as  yourself — a  strong  reproof,  which,  though 
silent,  is  strangely  eloquent  of  reproach.  Our  thanks,  and  prayers,  and  blessings 
will  follow  that  most  excellent  man  !      You  have  earned  our  curses  ! 

In  a  former  letter  I  warned  you  respecting  the  "  Rulers,"  particularly  poor 

Wharton.     Hope  was  indulged  by  him  till  you  delayed  Lord  Cottenham's 

Bill,  which  was  intended  to  restore  their  purchased  rights,  and  keep  them  out  of 

prison.     He  could  hold  out  no  longer — he  sank  in  despair  on  the  29th  ult., 

believing  that  his  doom  was  fixed.     Thus  have  you  aided  his  selfish  persecutors 

to  kill  one  of  your  own  order.     He  was  thirty  years  a  member  of  the  House  of 

Commons — his  estates  were  as  large  as  yours ;  perhaps  he  was  more  embarrassed. 

Whartox  is  another  victim  to  that  infernal  lying  spirit  which  teaches  that 

money  is  more  precious  than  human  life  ! 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — The  insertion  of  the  correspondence  on  the  New  Prison  Rules,  obliges 
me  to  postpone  "  Rent-Roll"  another  week.  My  readers  must  now  remember  that 
/  am  your  slave,  only  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  my  wife's  presence  by  your  per- 
mission.    May  you  rue  the  day  when  you  usurped  that  power ! — R.O. 

V.  Torras,  Printer,  7,  Palace  How,  New  Road,  London. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 
To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — In  order  that  you  and  ray  readers  may  be  able  fully  to 
comprehend  the  scheme  which  has  been  prepared  to  entrap  the  public  mind,  and 
to  render  it  entirely  subservient  to  the  will  of  a  political  clique,  called  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  on  Education,  it  will  be  requisite  that  all  the  clauses 
I  have  already  inserted  on  that  subject  should  be  carefully  re-perused,  before 
you  or  they  proceed  with  those  I  am  about  to  transcribe.  Then,  the  wicked  plot 
that  has  been  laid,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  educating  the  working  classes — ' 
the  plot  intended  to  corrupt  and  enslave  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  thus  to 
render  them  the  willing  tools  of  their  own  degradation — the  plot  to  undermine 
the  influence  of  the  Church,  and,  consequently,  endanger  the  stability  of  the 
Throne,  will  be  easily  discovered ;  and  it  will  be  demonstrated  to  every  reflecting 
mind  that  the  projectors  of  this  Educational  plan  have  exposed  themselves  to 
the  danger  of  impeachment,  if  the  liberties  of  the  People,  the  security  of  the 
Throne,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Church,  are  any  longer  deemed  to  have  been 
part  and  parcel  of  the  objects  of  those  who  framed  the  British  Constitution. 

Having  this  remark  fixed  upon  your  mind,  I  still  request  your  solemn  atten- 
tion to  the  clauses  to  which  they  relate.  They  are  thus  continued  from  your 
Bill:  — 

"  Clause  66. — And  be  it  Enacted,  That  where  the  place  for  which  the  school  shall  be  pro- 
posed shall  be  a  district,  comprising  part  of  a  place  separately  maintaining  its  own  poor,  or  parts 
of  several  parishes,  townships,  chapelries,  or  ecclesiastical  districts,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
Committee  of  Council,  on  receipt  of  a  memorial  from  a  moiety  at  least  of  the  officiating  ministers, 
and  not  less  than  six  householders,  two  of  whom  shall  be  occupiers  of  factories,  in  such  place,  if 
they  shall  deem  it  advisable,  to  send  an  Inspector  of  schools  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
to  examine  into  the  necessity  of  the  enlargement  or  erection  of  such  school,  and  to  determine  the 
boundary  of  such  district,  and  if  necessary,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  population,  aqd  the 
■r       ^  annual  value  of  the  property,  in  the  several  parts  of  such  district,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  said 
^ft^     Committee,  having  full  power  for  this  purpose  to  inspect  every  parochial  rate,  assessment,  valu- 
^^^    ation,  map,  survey,  or  plan,  of  the  place  or  places  to  which  his  inquiry  extends,  and  to  make  copies 
^^K    or  extracts  from  the  same;  and  the  said  Inspector  shall  give  notice  by  advertiseraeat  in  one  oj;~ 

El 
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more  public  newspaper  circulating  in  the  said  proposed  district,  of  the  day,  hour,  and  place,  when 
and  where  the  inquiry  shall  be  commenced ;  and  if  the  said  Committee,  after  receiving  such  report, 
shall  think  proper,  they  shall  define  the  boundaries  of  the  said  district,  and  shall  cause  a  copy  of 
the  description  of  the  boundary  to  be  sent  to  the  memorialists;  and  thereupon  the  like  proceedings 
may  be  had  and  taken  in  all  respects,  and  subject  to  all  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained,  at 
may  be  had  and  taken  in  respect  to  the  enlargement  or  erection  of  a  school,  intended  for  a  place 
separately  maintaining  its  own  poor,  and  to  the  obtaining  of  a  loan  towards  the  expenses  of  the  site 
and  buildings  of  such  school :  Provided,  that  if  the  district  shall  be  in  two  or  more  petty  sessional 
divisions,  the  Lords  of  the  said  Committee  may  cause  the  inquiry  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  school 
to  be  determined  by  the  Justices  of  such  one  of  these  petty  sessional  divisions  as  they  may  think  fit. 
"  Clause  67. — And  be  it  Enacted,  That  where  the  district  shall  comprise  a  part  only  of  a 
place  separately  maintaining  its  own  poor,  such  part  alone  shall  be  liable  to  contribute  toward 
the  cost  and  future  maintenance  of  the  said  school ;  and  where  several  such  places,  or  several  parts 
thereof,  shall  be  combined,  the  said  Committee  shall  by  an  order  under  their  seal  declare  the  pro- 
portions in  which  the  several  parts  shall  contribute  towards  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  enlarge- 
ment or  the  erection  of  the  said  school,  and  the  future  maintenance  thereof,  regard  being  had  to 
the  population  and  annual  value  of  the  property  in  each  part,  and  shall  also  declare  the  number  of 
trustees,  not  exceeding  four  in  the  whole,  to  be  chosen  for.  each  part,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
set  forth. 

"  Clause  68. — And  be  it  enacted.  That  when  by  virtue  of  any  certificate  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  to  be  given  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  place  shall  be  assigned  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  school  which  separately  maintains  its  own  poor,  the  overseers  thereof  shall  pay 
the  sums  of  money  which  shall  be  required  by  them,  as  hereinafter  provided,  out  of  the  rates  raised 
fay  them  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  such  place;  and  when  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance,  or  of  the  enlargement  or  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  school  is  under  any  such' 
certificate  or  order  of  the  said  Committee  as  aforesaid,  to  be  raised  from  any  part  only  of  a  place 
separately  maintaining  its  own  poor,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  place  of  which  it  is  a  part 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  assessed  upon  the  persons  liable  in  such  part  to  the  pay ment  of  the  poor- 
jate,  in  proportion  to  their  assessment  to  such  rate,  and  shalf  collect  the  same  from  such  persons, 
and  shall  have  all  the  powers,  authorities,  protections,  and  immunities  in  respect  to  such  assess 
ment  and  collection  as  they  now  have  by  law  in  respect  to  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the 
poor-rates. 

"  Clause  69. — And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  site  of  any  school  to  be  provided  under  the  autho- 
rity of  this  statute  shall,  when  any  conveyance  shall  hereafter  be  required,  be  conveyed  to  a  cor- 
porate body,  to  be  termed  '  The  Trustees  of  the  District  School,'  the  said  Committee 
of  Council  supplying  the  name  of  the  place  for  which  it  shall  be  provided,  and  shall  be  held  by  such 
trustees  as  such  corporate  body,  to  them  and  their  successors.         *         *        " 

In  order  that  I  raay  make  room  for  a  most  important  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  a  German  friend,  (a  letter  which,  in  times  like  the  present,  it 
would  be  treason  against  the  Constitution  to  delay,)  I  must  defer  the  insertioa 
of  the  concluding  clauses,  which  invest  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  with 
power  and  authority,  till  next  week. 

After  the  careful  perusal  of  all  these  clauses,  which  are  contrived  with  so 
much  cunning  to  encircle  the  mind  of  young  England  in  this  Privy  Council  net, 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  manifest  that  the  intention  of  the  sly  framers  of  this^ 
offensive  Bill  has  been  to  place  the  education  of  the  people,  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church  or  of  the  Dissenters,  but  really  to  constitute  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  on  Education  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  education  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.  This,  Sir,  is  a  most  grave  and  serious  charge — it  were  wicked  to  make 
it  on  slight  grounds.  Read  all  those  clauses  once  more,  and  tell  me — Is  it  pos- 
sible to  contrive  a  scheme  more  perfect  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  ? 
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Is  not  every  power  necessary  to  control  the  whole  machine,  to  prevent  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Church,  (except  inasmuch  as  she  may  consent  to  her  own  degra- 
dation, by  becoming  subservient  to  the  will  of  that  Committee,)  vested  in  that 
political  clique  ?  Tell  me.  Sir,  what  power  that  is  necessary  for  the  successful 
management  of  the  whole  affair  is  withheld  from  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  ? 
I  say,  is  not  the  Church  required  to  become  subservient  to  the  will  of  that  Com- 
mittee ? — watched,  overhauled,  corrected,  and  controlled,  with  a  careful  sus- 
picion, calculated  and  intended  to  insult  and  degrade  her,  as  though  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  were  endangered  by  her  instruction  ?  Are  not  her  Bishops 
and  Priests  required  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  that  Committee,  and  to 
become  the  mere  tools  of  its  authority  ?  See  the  scrupulous  care  which  you  have 
taken  to  trammel  their  efforts  in  propagating  their  faith — to  circumscribe  the 
limits  of  their  labours  and  authority,  and  answer, — Is  it  not  your  object  to  limit 
their  influence,  and,  before  the  whole  people,  to  degrade  their  office? 

If  any  one  can  discover  the  least  necessary  power  that  is  withheld  from  this 
Committee,  in  order  to  secure  its  ascendancy  over  the  Church,  the  remaining 
clauses,  which  I  shall  insert  next  week,  will  clearly  show  that  that  power  is 
granted. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  human  mind  could  not  have  entertained  a  more 
deadly  hatred  to  the  Church  than  the  concoctors  of  this  scheme  have  exhibited  ; 
or  that  she  could  not  receive  "  a  heavier  blow,  a  greater  discouragement,"  than 
by  the  passing  of  this  Bill.  That  she  should  have  slumbered  whilst  you  have 
been  preparing  these  chains  for  her — that  her  Bishops,  her  Clergy,  and  her 
Members  should  have  remained  so  long  silent  under  this  insult,  this  attempt 
to  rob  her  of  her  tenderest  charge,  the  infants  of  the  poor,  is,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  one  of  the  worst  signs  of  the  times. 

If  the  observations  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  make  should  have  the  effect 
of  arousing  her  to  a  sense  of  her  danger  and  her  duty,  I  shall  not  regret  that  I 
am  a  prisoner. 

There  is  one  principle  in  your  Bill  truly  remarkable,  and  portentious  of 
evil.  It  is  very  astonishing  that  under  every  modern  British  Government  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  seems  privileged  to  receive  especial  favour.  It  matters 
not  who  holds  the  reigns,  the  influence  of  that  power  is  felt.  The  Whigs  were 
governed  openly  and  avowedly  by  O'Connell — "  the  Duke"  was  understood  to 
yield  to  the  insinuating  persuasions  of  the  Marchioness  of  Wellesley  ;  but 
who  is  the  presiding  genius  of  Popery  in  the  present  Cabinet,  is  not  yet  so 
apparent. 

Perhaps  an  anecdote  which  I  will  by  and  by  tell  you  may  unravel  the  mystery. 

That  Popery  has  its  Spy  in  the  Cabinet  is  most  certain  —  that  his 
influence  there  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Church,  is  demonstrated  by  your 
Educational  scheme  ;  for  whilst  the  Church  of  England  is  bound  in  fetters  under 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  especially  guarded  from 
its  influence  or  interference! 

This,  Sir,  is  a  most  important  fact — it  is  not  the  less  so  because  it  has  hitherto 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  public.  Under  your  Bill,  the  Priests  of  Rome  may 
teach  what  they  will,  and  call  it  Religion,  but  none  shall  inspect  or  interfere. 
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Not  so  with  the  teachers  of  the  Church  of  England  :  the  officer  of  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  inspect  and  report  on  the 
proceedings  of  those  teachers  to  their  High  Mightinesses,  who  have  power  to 
interfere  and  silence  ! 

There  must  be  a  cause  for  this — "  a  power  behind  the  Throne,  stronger  than 
■  the  Throne  itself" — a  Conspirator  in  disguise.     Who — What  is  he  I 

It  is  a  fact  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  once  the  stern  defender  of  Protestantism, 
was  the  Minister  who  betrayed  her  J  It  was  he  who,  in  contradiction  to  the 
conduct  of  bis  whole  political  career,  and  in  defiance  of  his  own  oft-repeated 
arguments  and  facts,  in  one  day  pnlled  down  the  ancient  barriers  which  our 
Protestant  forefathers  had,  with  so  much  wisdom,  raised  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  Popery!  In  the  short  space  of  twenty-four  hours  he  was  seen  in  the 
double  character  of  prosecutor  againat  and  advocate  /or  the  Romish  Church  f 
It  is  true  that  he  has  ever  since,  when  an  opportunity  offered,  repudiated  every 
thought  or  attempt  to  restore  the  Protestant  spirit  in  the  State.  Nay,  how  often 
lias  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared  that  the  passing  of  "the  Emancipation  Act'^ 
was  the  Act  of  which  he  was  most  proud — that  the  day  when  he  succeeded  in 
carrying  that  measure  was  the  best  day  of  his  life  ? 

I  do  not  say  that  Sir  Robert  /*  a  Roman  Catholic — I  do,  however,  know 

that  there  is  a  good  understanding  between  him  and  the  Pope.    When  I  see  s& 

much  care  taken  to  preserve  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  from  lay  interference, 

and  such  a  determination  to  subject  all  others  to  the   surveillance  of  a  lay 

ministry,  I  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  there  is  a  scheme  on  the  ^a/?/*  to  effect 

the  resuscitation  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  England,  and,  of  consequence,  to 

undermine  the  Protestant  faith. 

I  have  said  that  the  Pope  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  are  friends.     I  know  that 

*'  His  Holiness"  considers  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  as  the  best  friend  of 

"IMother   Church,"   and  that  Sib  Robert  is   delighted  when  he  is  assured 

thereof  by  the  Pope. 

How  I  came  to  know  these  secrets  I  will  not  tell. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  in  Rome,  a  few  years  after  the  Emancipation 
Bill  was  passed,  he  had  an  audience  of  the  Pope.  These  were  the  words  which 
were  spoken  on  that  occasion — they  are  ominous  words  for  England: — 

THE  POPE,  addressing  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL,  said—"  I  am  delighted  to 
see  you.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  in  the  name  of  our  Holy  Church  I  return 
YOU  her  most  grateful  thanks  and  acknowledgments  for  the  invaluable 
services  you  have  rendered  her  in  Great  Britain  ;  and,  I  may  add,  I 
consider  that  no  man  has,  for  many  ages,  bone  her  such  essential 
service." 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  replied — "  I  am  happy  that  my  conduct  has  met 
the  approbation  of  your  Holiness." 

Is  it  not  strange  that  he  who  is  now  Prime  Minister  of  the  Queen  of  England 
should  thus  stand  before  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  receive  his  thanks  and  the 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  knowing,  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  must  know,  that  the  Pope  and  the  Pope's  Church  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  Victoria  is  our  rightful  Sovereign,  remembering — and  the  Right  Honour- 
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able  Baronet  conld  not  forget — that  between  the  two  Sovereigns  there  can  be 
no  intercourse — no  diplomatic  relation  or  connexion ! 

The  fact  which  I  have  related  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  key  to  some  mysteries. 
I  have  mentioned  it,  in  order  that  the  Protestant  Church,  and  people  may  open 
their  eyes. 

That  the  Church  of  Rome  is,  somehow,  represented  in  Her  Majesty's 
Councils,  is  evident.  It  is  high  time  that  England — Protestant  England — 
should  know  who  the  traitor  is  ! 

For  the  present  I  will  leave  you  and  others  to  solve  this  most  important 
enigma,  premising  that  since  '29  I  have  had  no  confidence  in  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

There  is  still  another  point,  which  is  most  important.  I  should  ill  discharge 
my  duty  to  my  country,  if  J  were  to  take  leave  of  your  new  Education  scheme 
without  once  more  endeavouring  to  arrest  the  attention  of  ray  countrymen  to  the 
principle  of  centralization  which  it  is  sought  still  more  to  establish  thereby. 

It  matters  not  whether  we  are  governed  by  Whigs  or  Conservatives,  the 
Constitutional  principle  of  self-government  is  systematically  and  constantly 
attacked,  with  a  determination  which  proves  that  our  rulers  have  resolved  to 
change  the  Saxon  character  of  our  institutions,  and  to  re-model  them  after  the 
Roman  or  French  system  of  centralization — thereby  overthrowing  the  foun- 
dation of  our  liberties,  and  establishing  a  system  of  tyranny,  which  must,  if 
successful,  issue  in  the  slavery  of  the  people,  the  demolition  of  the  Thione,  and 
the  persecution  of  the  Church. 

This  principle  of  centralization  is  not  more  opposed  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  than  it  is  obnoxious  to  the  security  of  the  Church  and  the  Throne.  It  is 
anti-English  ;  and,  if  it  is  suflfered  to  progress,  it  will  inevitably  destroy  all  that 
is  valuable  in  our  institutions.  It  is  directly  opposed  to  every  principle  of  our 
"  glorious  Constitution."  In  England's  best  days,  no  Minister  would  have  dared 
to  propose  a  scheme  so  diametrically  opposed  to  our  Charter — so  inimical  to 
our  rights.     Had  one  been  so  audacious,  the  block  would  have  been  his  fate. 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  warn  ray  countrymen  against  the  increasing 
power,  the  rapid  march  of  this  enemy  to  the  freedom  of  England.  Perhaps  a 
voice  from  Germany,  where  that  system  has  already  proved  itself  to  be  the 
grave  of  freedom,  may  be  more  successful  than  mine.  A  German  refugee,  a 
Doctor  of  Laws  of  one  of  the  continental  universities — a  man  of  learning,  talent, 
and  character,  has  addressed  to  me  a  few  words  on  those  most  important  inno- 
vations which  are  now  being  made  in  our  institutions  by  the  system  of  central- 
ization. If  the  Ministers  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  warning  voice,  I  hope  that 
the  Church  and  the  people  will  listen. 

My  German  friend  thus  eloquently  addresses  me  :^ 

"  To  Mr.  Richard  OASTtsR,  Queen's  Prison,  London. 

"  Sir, — Be  not  surprised  at  a  foreigner  taking  the  liberty  of  asking  your  indulgence  for  ad- 
dressing a  letter  to  you  on  English  affairs.  By  former  studies  I  learnt  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  British  Constitution,  and  long  sojourning  in  England  made  me  love  her  as  the  only  country  in 
Europe  where  is  preserved  a  remnant  of  true  liberty  and  manliness.  Being  the  father  of  English- 
born  children,  who  will  become  subjects  »f  this  land,  how  cowld  I  now  remain  indifferent  to  the 
awful  change  we  perceive  going  on  in  its  social  and  political  condition,  which  must  unavoidably 
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tend  to  subvert  those  very  iDstitutions  for  vphich  Englaod  has  been  envied  by  all  thinking  men  of 
other  countries  ? 

"  The  perusing  of  the  Fleet  Papers  since  the  time  I  have  first  become  acquainted  with  them, 
could  not  but  the  more  strongly  make  that  impression  upon  me,  as  the  history  of  my  own  country, 
Germany,  bears  out,  in  many  respects,  the  truth  of  your  bad  opinion  of  the  centralizing  tendency 
of  the  English  government  of  the  present  day,  by  which  it  is  only  following  the  track  of  the  conti- 
nental governments  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  ancient  immunities.  Your  sad  presentiments  of 
the  evil  consequences  of  this  corrupting  tendency  will  be  realized,  if  the  nation  does  not  get  aroused 
to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  time  must  then  come  when  England  will  have  reason  to  mourn  over  the 
loss  of  her  constitutional  rights,  under  which  she  had  become  great,  powerful,  and  rich — the  bright 
star  amongst  nations,  as  every  intelligent  German,  to  whom  the  history  of  his  country  is  not  a  dead 
book,  has  now  to  mourn  over  the  long  by-gone  time  when  Germany  was  the  England  of  Europe. 

^'Tbis  comparison  between  two  countries  at  present  so  distinct  in  all  their  relations,  may  startle 
many  of  your  readers  as  novel,  perhaps  paradoxical,  when  they  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  Germany 
as  a  land  where  the  people  is  only  used  for  the  purposes  of  petty  princes.  But  was  not  once  Ger- 
many (whose  inhabitants  belong  to  the  same  Gothic  race  as  those  of  England,  and  from  whom  your 
ancestors  brought  over  to  this  island  the  notions  of  national  freedom  which  laid  the  groundwork  to 
the  noble  structure  of  the  British  Constitution,)  for  centuries  free  and  mighty — her  Emperor  the  first 
sovereign  of  the  world,  and  her  wealthy  cities  the  centre  of  European  commerce? 

"  This  happy  period  did  last  just  as  long  as  the  Germans  kept  their  old  institutions  unshaken 
and  uninjured,  and  the  lords  of  the  empire  had  respect  both  for  them  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 
That  the  Constitution  of  the  German  empire  was  otherwise  shaped  than  that  of  England,  makes  no 
difference — the  spirit  was  the  same.  It  was  the  free  and  independent  spirit  of  the  Gothic  race. 
During  that  time  a  King  of  your  own  country  pawned  his  crown  with  the  merchants  of  a  German 
city,  Cologne;  and  even  at  a  later  period,  when  German  greatness  was  already  on  its  decline,  an 
Emperor,  on  seeing  the  royal  treasure  at  Paris,  could  say  with  pride, — 'I  have  a  linen-weaver 
(Fugger  was  his  name)  at  home  who  can  afford  as  much  as  that.'  But  when  the  rich  began  to 
oppress  the  common  people,  which  caused  those  bloody  struggles  of  the  country — people  against 
their  heartless  masters — when  the  middle  classes  became  indifferent  to  the  future  welfare  of  their 
country,  and  the  government  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  Italian  doctors  of  civil  law,  to  smuggle  into 
the  country  foreign  notions  of  wrong  and  right,  by  introducing  the  Roman  law,  and  along  with  it 
ideas  of  centralization,  then  the  good  luck  of  Germany  faded  away  with  the  gradual  downfal  of 
her  optional  institutions. 

"  The  Germans,  once  the  dread  and  the  object  of  jealousy  amongst  other  nations,  were,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  despised  by  all  their  neighbours  as  the  most  miserable,  unpolished,  and 
servile  set  of  men.  Even  the  name  of  Germany  is.  politically,  almost  erased,  to  be  superseded  by 
Austria  and  Russia,  with  a  tail  of  petty  states  behind  them,  disunited  in  interest — the  common 
country  an  easy  prey  to  foreign  intrigues — the  governments,  satellites  of  Russia — the  educated  and 
learned  given  up  to  endless  metaphysical  speculations,  and,  therefore,  if  not  callous  to  the  rightsof 
which  their  country  has  been  deprived,  at  least  incapable  of  political  action,  and  the  whole  nation 
beset  with  police  establishments,  censorships,  and  other  centralizing  institutions,  to  keep  the  national 
spirit  broken  down.  In  my  country,  a  Richard  Oastler,  with  his  bold  and  manly  character  and 
unflinching  mind,  if  such  a  man  was  at  all  possible  under  those  circumstances,  would  soon  breathe 
his  last  in  a  foul  dungeon.  No  plot  would  be  necessary  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty.  Police  and 
secret  tribunals  would  do  the  thing  in  a  much  shorter  and  more  effectual  way,  in  the  name  of  the 
law  of  the  land. 

"  The  sun  of  England  has  not  yet  set  down.  If  she  will,  however,  follow  up  her  present  way, 
and  the  nation  do  not  become  aware  of  the  danger  with  which  they  are  threatened,  your  country  will 
scarcely  avoid  a  similar  fate  to  that  of  Germany.  England  preserving  her  national  institutions,  and 
respecting  the  rights  of  the  people,  whilst  Germany  had  lost  the  former  and  degraded  the  latter, 
was  destined  to  rise  to  that  elevated  position  in  the  world  which  Germany  once  kept  on  the  con- 
tinent. But  the  course  which  both  her  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  have  taken  for  these  last  tenor 
twelve  years,  show  her  beginning  to  turn  the  back  to  her  Constitution  and  future  welfare.  From 
without  the  honour  of  jour  country  has  more  than  once  been  defiled  by  that  shrewd  upstart,  Russia 
—-just as  the  German  Emperor,  when  his  power  was  declining,  was  obliged  to  bend  his  neck  before 
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the  Papal  see  at  Rome,  which  formerly  strived  for  universal  dominion  and  the  subduing  of  nations, 
as  Russia  does  now.  Within  your  government  is  introducing,  with  the  New  Poor  Law,  Police,  and 
un-Educational  scheme,  things  from  the  continental  states,  which  ought  to  have  for  ever  remained 
foreign  to  England.  Your  Chadwicks  are  now  to  England  what  the  Italian  doctors  have  been  to 
Germany,  when  they  brought  to  her  a  foreign  law  from  over  the  Alps;  for  which  subverting  of  the 
old  establishments  of  Germany,  it  did  happen  at  the  time  to  many  of  the  doctors  that  they  were 
pelted  with  stones  when  they  dared  to  show  themselves  in  public.  They  paved  the  way  for  the 
systematic  oppression  of  the  people,  by  centralization  and  a  crowd  of  government  officers,  which 
are  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  whom  they  oppress. 

"  In  England  they  only  begin  at  the  other  end ;  but  in  the  long  run  they  will  gain  the  same  aim 
as  on  the  continent,  because  where  once  the  road  is  open  for  centralization,  one  national  institution 
after  the  other  will  fall  to  the  ground  with  thedevelopementofthe  new  system,  till  at  last  the  nation 
will  perhaps  open  their  eyes  too  late,  when  the  breach  is  too  large  to  keep  off  the  enemy  that  is 
storming  the  bulwark  of  the  British  Constitution. 

'^In  conclusion,  a  few  words  more  on  the  new  Education  plan.  Education  is  a  very  good  thing, 
but  if  put  under  the  control  of  the  government,  nothing  can  be  more  easily  converted  into  a  means 
of  oppression.  In  Germany,  education  is  not  less  than  the  police,  though  both  have  been  ostensibly 
introduced  to  benefit  the  people,  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  government  for  its 
purposes,  by  systematically  imparting  to  the  young  the  idea  of  tacit  deference  to  any  illegal  act  or 
any  infringement  of  right  on  the  part  of  government  authorities.  In  the  school-code  of  Austria, 
containing,  in  a  pretty  good  octavo  volume,  many  chapters  of  rules  for  the  moral  training  of  chil- 
dren, obedience  to  the  law  of  God  is  impressed  on  the  young  mind  with  less  force  than  docile  sub- 
mission to  the  mandates  of  government  officers ;  and  all  notion  of  the  government,  as  well  as  the 
subject,  having  its  duties,  is  destroyed.  Many  may  perhaps  say  such  abuse  would  not  happen  in 
England.  But  have  we  not  seen  things  happen  in  this  country,  the  possibility  of  which  none  could 
have  thought  of?  The  New  Poor  Law  has  taught  the  people  how  to  endure  privation — a  general 
system  of  education  worked  out,  might  in  time  teach  them  how  to  starve  becomingly. 

"  I  remain,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"A  GERMAN." 

"  Teach  them  how  to  starve  becomingly!" — what  words  of  deep  import  for 
England  at  this  moment!  May  they  sink  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  rulers  and  the 
people ! 

May  this  letter  from  a  German,  who  is  driven  from  his  country  because  he 
hates  slavery,  arouse  every  Englishman,  and  make  him  resolve  to  swear  eternal 
hatred  to  that  "  Reptile"  which  has  destroyed  the  Saxon  liberties  of  Germany, 
and  is  now  poisoning  our  own — the  system  of  centralization. 

The  Conservative  Premier  has  solemnly  declared  that  "  he  will  walk  in  the 
light  of  the  Constitution."  He  is  a  rank  deceiver,  if,  after  making  that  pledge, 
he  should  support  your  scheme  of  Factory  Education.  Not  any  scheme  that 
smacks  of  centralization  can  ever  amalgamate  with  the  British  Constitution. 

Why,  Sir,  the  Chartists  are  much  more  attached  to  the  principles  of  our 
Constitution  than  those  Whigs  and  Conservatives  who  seek  to  promote  the 
advance  of  centralization.  From  No.  1.  of  James  Bronterre  O'Brien's 
Poor  Man's  Guardian,  (the  penny  organ  of  the  Chartists,)  I  extract  the  fol- 
lowing words,  written  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  O'Connell  to  cease  his  vitu- 
peration against  the  "  Saxons." 

"  In  the  name  of  history  and  common  sense,  let  not  the  name  of  Saxon  be  uttered  in  contumely  ! 
By  the  common  law  of  England,  (which  is  purely  of  Saxon  manufacture,)  every  parish  had  the 
right  of  self-government  in  all  things  purely  parochial;  every  tithing  and  every  hundred  had  the 
right  of  self-government  in  all  that  concerned  the  tithing  and  hundred ;  every  county  the  right  of 
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managing  j^ts  own  rounl^r  business;  and  so  onwards  to  the  eatire  kingdom,  which  might  be  said  to 
consist  of  as  many  Jittle  republics  as  there  were  parishes;  all  independent  of  one  another  in  matters 
purely  local,  all  contributing  in  harmony  their  respective  quotas  to  the  national  expenditure  and 
the  national  defence,  and  all  bound  indissolubly  together  by  the  golden  link  of  a  coNSTiturioNAL 
crown,  which  all  were  united  to  uphold,  because  all  found  equality  of  protection  beneath  its  splen- 
dour.    Let  not  the  name  Saxon,  then,  be  profaned  nor  taken  in  vain." 

There  is  more  sound  Constitutional  Toryism  in  that  short  extract,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  all  the  Conservative  speeches  which  you  may  hear  in  Parliament 
during  a  whole  session. 

I  am  no  Chartist,  Sir,  but  I  am  sure  if  such  notions  pervade  the  body  of  the 
Chartists,  the  Church,  the  Crown,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  would  be  more 
secure  in  their  keeping  than  in  yours,  or  of  any  Conservatives  who  support 

CENTRALIZATION  ! 

>  I  have  at  present  nothing  to  add  respecting  your  Factory  Bill,  save  a  solemn 
and  earnest  request  that  you  will  withdraw  it,  and  let  us  have  a  plain,  simi)le, 
and  efficient  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  unencumbered  by  Inspectors,  Relaj^s,  or  Edu- 
cation ^  otherwise  you  will  perpetuate  dissension  and  increase  destitution. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S. — It  is  now  time  that  I  should  insert  a  few  items  from  my  "  Rent-Roll." 

1842. 
July  21. — Mr.  C.  Bedford,  Hull,  gave  me  two  ounces  of  tobacco. 

24. — My  faithful  friend  John  Inman  replenished  my  tobacco-box. 

26. — A  Huddersfield  and  a  Farsley  friend  each  gave  me  a  bottle  of  wine. 

30. — Mr.  Cooper,  near  Oldham,  gave  me  5*. 

Aug.  1. — My  kind  friends  the  Thurnalls,  of  Duxford,  near  Cambridge,   sent 

me  two  ducks,  a  melon,  and  a  quantity  of  new  laid  eggs. 

2. — Mrs.  Ward,  Artillery  Place,  brought  me  10*.  and  some  tobacco. 

—  Dr.  Sleigh  presented  me  with  a  sweet-cake. 

—  Mr.  Ekless,  near  Southampton,  brought  me  a  hamper  of  apples  and 

gooseberries. 
4. — Mr.  Palmer  gave  me  half  a  pound  of  tobacco. 

—  Mr.  Doherty,  London,  presented  me  with  two  volumes. 
6. — Mr.  Pennington  brought  me  a  nosegay. 

—  Mr.  Stollmeyer,  late  of  New  York,  gave  me  two  volumes,as  did,  on  the 
7. — Mr.  Pitkethly,  jun.,  London,  a  quantity  of  fine  grapes. 

8. — Mr.  Mallinson,  Leeds,  sent  me  eight  post-office  stamps. 
19. — Mr.  Ramsay,  Chelsea,  procured  for  me  a  piece  of  junk,  and  refused  to 

be  paid  for  it. 
23. — Mr.  W.Atkinson,  16,  Doughty  Street,  sent  me  two  baskets  of  fruit. 

—  Miss  Maberley,  Stowmarket,  (what  solemn  emotions  fill  my  mind  when 

I  write  ihatndimQ  !)  gave  me  a  basket  of  plums  ;  Miss  Sarah  Ellen 
Maberley  brought  me  a  bag  of  grapes;  and  Mr.  W.  Kimpton,  Big- 
gleswade, gave  me  a  bag  of  pears. 
Let  this  suffice  for  the  present.     I  will,  if  I  can  so  contrive,  hereafter  keep 
better  time  with  the  bounty  of  my  friends. — R.O. 

V.  Terras,  Printer,  7,  Palace  How,  New  Road,  London. 


THE  FLEET  PAPERS; 

Being  Letters  to 

THE  RIGHT  HON.    SIR  JAMES   GRAHAM,   BART.,  M.P., 

Her  Majesty  s  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department ; 

FROM 

RICHARD     OASTLER, 

His  Victim  in  the  Queen  s  Prison, 
\riTH  OCCASIONAL  COJtMUNlCATIONS  FROM  FRIENDS. 

"The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage." — "Property  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights." 

"  The  Hasbaiidman  that  iaboureth,  must  be  first  partaker  of  the  fruits." 

**  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people,  He  shall  sa?e  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 

Vol.  III.— No.25.  LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  24,  1843.  Prick  'if/. 

The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  RiRHT   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  op  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — It  grieves  me  to  spend  so  much  time  in  reciting  the 
clatises  of  your  Factory  Bill.  I  should,  however,  ill  perform  my  duty  to  tlni 
public,  were  I  to  withhold  the  proofs  of  your  determination  to  supersede  the 
Church,  and  to  place  the  power  over  the  Education  of  the  people  (and,  conse- 
quently, the  national  mind)  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council ; — an 
act  of  madness  sufficiently  demonstrable  by  the  clauses  enumerated  in  my  three 
last  letters,  and  in  those  clauses  which  I  am  now  about  to  quote. 

I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  your  entire  scheme  should  be  fully  understood 
by  the  clergy  and  the  friends  of  the  Church.  I  must,  consequently,  request  that 
they  will  re-peruse  all  the  clauses  bearing  upon  the  powers  vested  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  on  Education,  which  I  have  before  quoted  from  your 
Bill,  before  they  read  the  following.  Then  it  will,  f  think,  be  evident  to  them 
that  a  more  perfect  scheme  to  invest  that  Committee  with  the  sole  government 
of  the  education  of  the  people  (always  excepting  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of 
society)  could  not  have  been  devised. 

The  bishops,  clergy,  schoolmasters,  trustees,  and  rate-payers  have,  indeed, 
all  of  them,  their  duties  assigned ;  but  they  are  all  subservient  to  the  wilt  of 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council — all  subject  to  their  control.  The  Committee  is 
the  soul  of  the  whole — the  others  are  the  mere  carcase,  to  be  set  in  motion  and 
continued  in  exercise  only  so  long  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Committee  shall 
direct  and  permit. 

I  do  not  ask  that  any  should  blindly  adopt  this  view  of  the  subject.  I  urge 
all  to  refer  to  the  proofs  of  that  fact  which  I  have  already  produced,  and  then  to 
read  the  following  clauses,  extracted  from  your  Bill,  which  will,  I  think,  be  con- 
clusive evidence  that  my  representation  is  correct: — 

"  Clause  70. — And  be  it  enacted,  That  when  the  said  Coniniittee  of  Council  shall  be  satisfied 
that  any  new  school  shall  have  been  fully  completed  and  rendered  fit  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
«>r  shall  have  given  the  trustees  of  any  existing  or  future  school  the  certificate  hereinbefore  referred 
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to,  the  said  Committee  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Factorjr  Inspectors,  who  shall  notify  the  same 
to  the  occupier  of  every  factory  situated  within  two  miles  of  such  school. 

"  Clause  %3. — And  be  it  enacted,  That  whenever  an  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  report  that 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  factory  has  erected  or  maintains  a  school  in  connexion  with  his  fac- 
tory, that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  version  appointed  by  law  to  be  used  in  churches,  are  taught 
therein,  and  that  the  school  accommodation,  furniture,  and  apparatus  are  sufficient,  and  that  the 
school  is  efficiently  conducted,  the  said  Committee  of  Council  may,  if  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
constitution  of  such  school,  certify  the  same  to  the  Factory  Inspectors,  and  thenceforth,  until  such 
Committee  shall  otherwise  by  order  direct,  a  certiScate  of  attendance  from  the  master  of  such 
school  shall  be  valid  for  the  employment  of  the  children  in  the  said  factory;  but  no  child  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  required  to  attend  such  school,  unless  provision  be 
made  therein  for  the  instruction  of  sueh  child  in  the  Catechism  and  Liturgy  of  the  Established 
Church. 

"Clause  75. — And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  trustees  of  every  school  who  under  any  provision^ 
of  this  Act  may  be  authorized  to  call  for  any  contribution,  from  any  place  or  places,  towards  the 
maintenance  thereof,  shall  make  an  examination,  once  in  every  three  months,  into  the  state  of  the 
•aid  school,  and  of  the  scholars  thereat,  and  of  the  accounts  of  the  said  school,  and  shall  enter  the 
particulars  of  that  examination  in  books  to  be  kept  by  them  for  that  purpose;  and  some  time  in 
the  three  months  next  after  Christmas  in  every  year,  the  said  school  shall  be  examined  by  an  In- 
spector of  Schools  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act ;  and  the  accounts  of  the  said  school  shall' 
be  audited  and  the  books  aforesaid  shall  be  examined  by  him  at  the  said  school,  after  public  notice, 
in  writing,  shall  have  been  given  by  him,  by  causing  the  same  to  be  affixed  in  those  places  in  which 
parochial  notices  are  usually  affixed,  seven  days  at  the  least  before  the  day  of  holding  such  audit; 
and  at  such  audit  he  shall  hear  and  examine  into  every  complaint  which  may  be  made  by  any  rate- 
payer of  the  district,  in  respect  of  the  discipline  and  managementof  the  said  school,  and  the  receipts 
disbursements,  and  expenditure  thereof,  and  shall  ascertain  ihe  income  of  the  school  from  the  school 
fees,  subscriptions,  bequests,  and  every  other  source  of  income,  and  the  several  items  of  expen- 
diture, and  determine  the  balance  upon  such  auditing  and  accounting,  and  shall  estimate  what 
amount,  if  any,  will  be  required  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  funds  foi  the  school  during  the  ensuing 
year;  and  he  shall  forthwith  transmit  his  report  and  estimate  to  the  said  Committee,  who  shall  be 
empowered  to  issue  an  order  sealed  with  their  seal,  directed  to  the  trustees  of  the  said  school,  re- 
quiring them  to  procure  such  sum  as  shall  be  mentioned  in  such  order,  from  the  place  or  places 
liable  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  said  school ;  and  thereupon  the  said  trustees 
shall  issue  a  precept  in  the  form  No.  VI.,  contained  in  the  Schedule  hereunto  annexed,  marked 
(E.),  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  or  township  in  which  the  place  or  places  liable  as 
aforesaid  shall  belong,  who  shall  forthwith  assess,  collect,  pay  and  discharge  the  same,  according, 
to  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained:  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall- 
authorize  the  raising  of  any  rate  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
to  a  higher  amount  than*  in  the  pound  during  one  year,  upon  the  value  of  the  property 

situated  within  the  district  assigned  to  such  school,  and  assessable  to  the  poor-rate. 

"Clause  76. — And  be  it  enacted.  That  no  order  or  certificate  of  the  said  Committee  of 
Council  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  at  any  meeting  whereat  less  than 
three  members  shall  be  present;  and  the  said  Committee  shall  cause  a  seal  of  their  office  to  be 
made  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  every  copy  of  an  order  or  certificate  issued  by  the  said 
Committee  under  this  Act,  purporting  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  said  Committee,  shall  be 
received  in  all  courts,  and  in  all  proceedings,  as  evidence  of  the  due  making  and  issuing  of  such 
order  or  certificate,  without  further  proof  of  those  facts;  and  no  order  of  the  said  Committee  shall 
be  removed  by  certiorari  or  otherwise  into  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Courts  of  Record  at  West- 
minster." 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  any  longer  disputed  that  this  educational  scheme  of 
yours  is  a  cunningly  contrived  plot  to  invest  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  with 
the  power  of  training  the  minds  of  the  people,  taking  ca^re  that  the  Church  shall 

*  Sum  blank  in  the  Bill.— R.O. 
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be  employed  as  the  mere  tool  of  a  clique  of  politicians,  for  the  purpose  of  tutor- 
ing the  mind  of  young  England  at  the  bidding  of  that  central  engine  of  corruption 
— the  Committee  of  Privy  Council. 

Your  scheme,  Sir,  is  so  artfully  arranged,  and  yet  so  perfectly  developed,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  can  have  been  accidental.  It  must  be  the  result  of  a  deep 
laid  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  Church — to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
thus  to  establish  tyranny. — One  remaining  link  in  this  chain  of  evidence  that 
was  wanting,  is  now  furnished  by  the  recent  coquetting  of  Lord  Brougham  with 
"  the  Duke"  and  the  Conservative  Ministry.  When  his  Lordship  is  appointed 
Minister  of  Education,  it  will  bfe  clear  to  all  what  are  the  intentions  of  the 
Government.     It  will  then,  perhaps,  be  too  late  for  the  Church  to  interfere. 

Strange  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  no  one  has  moved  that  the  Minister 
who  dared  to  propose  such  an  unconstitutional  measure  should  be  impeached. 

If  your  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  people  were  to  be  adopted  and 
enlarged,  (as  you  have  intimated,)  then  the  Church  would  no  longer  be  the  tutor 
or  preceptor  of  the  people — parents  would  have  no  control  over  the  education  of 
their  children — they  would  have  no  alternative  save  suffering  their  offspring  td 
be  starved  to  death,  or  subjecting  them  to  such  a  course  of  education  as  would 
be  chalked  out  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council.  This,  Sir,  is  a  power 
incompatible  with  a  Constitutional  Government — it  is  a  necessary  adjunct  td 
Despotism.     The  next  step  would  be  the  suppression  of  all  private  schools. 

A  scheme  more  fraught  with  danger  to  the  Church,  the  Crown,  and  the 
People,  it  were  impossible  to  devise !  It  is,  however,  the  natural  result  of  those 
'•  liberal  principles"  by  which  it  is  sought  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  England. 
How  strange  that  the  Church  is  silent,  and  that  the  only  opposition  to  this 
measure  should  proceed  from  the  Dissenters  ! 

What  ar6  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  men  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Scotland 
doing.'  Are  they  willing  that  the  slavery  of  the  mind  shall  be  added  to  that  of 
the  body — that  all  their  labours  to  emancipate  the  factory  slaves  shall  end  in 
rivetting  their  chains  still  faster  by  their  mental  degradation  ? 

/  am  not  content  that  my  labours  should  thus  terminate — that  you,  Sir 
James,  should  have  availed  yourself  of  my  exertions,  and  then,  instead  of  eman- 
cipating the  bodies,  should  proceed,  under  the  guise  of  philanthropy,  to  enslave 
the  minds  of  the  poor  factory  children. 

Heedless  of  their  motives,  I  am  thankful  that  the  Dissenters  have  been  moved 
to  oppose  your  Bill,  seeing  that  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  foremost  in  this 
sacred  cause  have,  in  this  hour  of  danger,  deserted  their  post. 

Were  you  to  succeed  in  your  wicked  attempt  to  seduce  the  mind  of  the 
people,  and  thus  bind  it  in  political  fetters,  there  would  be  no  hope  for  England. 
God  knows  how  to  bring  good  out  of  evil ;  and  thus  the  fury  of  the  Dissenters 
against  the  Church  may  still  be  over-ruled  for  good,  and  your  scheme  to  under- 
mine the  influence  of  the  clergy  will,  I  hope,  be  destroyed  even  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Church.*  Then,  may  she  awake  out  of  her  slumbers,  and,  beholding 
the  dangers  with  which  she  is  threatened,  arise  in  all  the  majesty  of  love, 

*  Since  this  letter  was  in  type,  I  rejoice  to  find  that  you  bare  been  forced  to  abandon  your 
■acheme. — R.O. 
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asserting  and  maintaining  that  position  in  the  nation  which  Jesus  Christ, 
lier  Founder,  has  appointed.  May  she  "  feed  His  lambs" — may  she  "  feed  His 
sheep." 

Oh  that  this  cunningly  devised  scheme,  by  her  professed  friends,  to  over- 
throw her — that  this  "  keen  hatred  and  round  abuse"  of  her  foes,  the  Dissenters, 
may  arouse  the  Church  of  England  to  a  sense  of  her  danger,  and  force  her  to 
shake  off  that  lethargy  by  which  she  has  been  so  long  benumbed.  May  she  now 
prove  herself  worthy  of  her  high  calling — may  her  Bishops  and  Priests  become 
the  Shepherds  of  Christ's  "  flock." 

Shall  I  apologize  for  having  dwelt  so  long  upon  your  Factory  Bill  ?  Indeed 
1  cannot.  It  is  a  subject  which  lies  near  my  heart.  Although  in  prison,  I  cannot 
forget  those  whose  sufferings  are  keener  than  my  own — those  poor,  innocent, 
oppressed  slaves,  the  factory  children,  for  whose  emancipation  I  have  so  long 
toiled.  I  am  not  willing  that  all  my  labours  should  end  in  their  mental  slavery. 
Perhaps  you  will  not  listen — I  know  that  others  will. 

Sir,  I  have  a  right  to  speak.  Though  you  may  choose  to  continue  deaf,  I 
will  plead  for  the  helpless  and  oppressed. 

Do  you  wish  for  peace  in  the  North  ? — for  prosperity  in  our  manufacturing 
hives  ?  Then  listen  to  that  voice  which  has  sounded  so  loud  and  so  long  from 
the  factory  districts — let  Gould,  and  Peel,  (the  Premier's  father,)  and  Sadler 
now  be  heard.  From  this  prison  once  more  I  echo  their  prayer,  supported  by 
the  voices  of  hundreds  of  thousands  whose  sufferings  and  patience  should  claim 
a  hearing: — "Give  us,  for  you  are  able,  give  us  our  plain,  simple, and  efficient 
Ten  Hours'  Bill." Refuse  this  demand,  and  you  will  increase  the  manufac- 
turing distress  and  destitution — the  consequent  discontent  and  disaffection  which 
threatens  the  approach  of  revolt  and  anarchy ; — comply,  and  you  will  have 
taken  the  first  and  safest  step  towards  the  prosperity  and  security  of  the  State. 

If  yoH  intend  to  establish  the  Throne,  to  be  a  nurse  to  the  Church,  and  to 
]>rotect  the  People,  you  must  abandon  every  thought  of  Centralization  — 
limit  the  injurious  operations  of  machinery — contrive,  by  wise  and  prudent 
measures,  to  regulate  the  supply  to  the  demand,  thus  giving  to  labour  the  means 
of  protection — and  restore  self-government  to  the  people  ; — removing  all  those 
officers  who  derive  their  power  from  unconstitutional  central  boards — the  mere 
tools  of  Despotism — the  worms  which,  while  they  live  upon  the  vitals  of  the 
State,  are  spinning  the  cords  to  bind  the  people. 

With  these  admonitions  I  finish  my  remarks  and  observations  on  your  Factory 
Bill,  concluding  with  our  old  factory  song: — 

"  We  will  have  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill- 
That  we  will — that  we  will; 
Or  the  land  shall  ne'er  be  still — 
Ne'er  be  still — ne'er  be  still : 
We  will  have  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill." 

Yorkshiremen  !  and  ye  of  Lancashire  !  you  have  not  forgotten  that  song  ?  I 
have  heard  it  sung  by  thousands  in  your  streets  and  mills 

Another  subject,  one  that  is  closely  connected  with  the  Factory  question — I 
mean  the  New  Poor  Law — which  is  about  soon  to  occupy  your  attention,  must 
now  engage  mine. 
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There  are  those  who  fancy  that  the  New  Poor  Law  and  the  Factory  system 
have  no  connexion.     Those  persons  are  mere  superficial  observers. 

The  Factory  system  having  worked  up — cut  off,  by  its  excessive  inflictions, 
the  children  of  the  Irish  immigrants,  and  of  the  natives  of  the  factory  districts, 
would  have  been  left  without  sufficient  infant  victims,  had  not  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  to  supply  the  mill-owners,  sacrificed  the  children  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers.  This  fact  is  established  by  the  correspondence  of  the  factory 
masters  with  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  by  the  transportation  of  thousands 
of  the  agricultural  poor,  under  the  direction  of  the  Migration  agents,  Mug- 
GERiDGE  and  Baker.  The  close  connexion  of  the  New  Poor  Law  with  the  Fac- 
tony  system  is  thus  proved — they  are,  indeed,  cause  and  effect. 

The  mill-owners  did  not  hesitate  also  to  explain  to  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, that  one  of  their  objects  in  seeking  for  the  agricultural  labourers  was  to 
enable  them  to  reduce  wages  ; — thus  was  the  "  coarser  food  "  scheme  promoted 
by  migration. 

It  will  be  worth  while,  before  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  New 
Poor  Law,  to  glance  over  the  pamphlets  of  Dr.  Kay  (now  Shuttleworth) 
and  Mr.  Greg,  so  largely  quoted  in  the  2nd  Volume  of  the  Fleet  Papers — 
pamphlets  which,  when  they  were  published,  reflected  the  greatest  credit  upon 
their  authors,  who  have  since  then  forfeited  all  claims  to  the  respect  of  mankind, 
by  the  opposition  which  they  have  offered  to  the  amelioration  of  the  factory 
workers.  To  those  quotations  I  beg  now  to  refer  you.  The  truths  which  those 
little  books  contain  cannot  be  changed,  although  the  Doctor  has,  since  he  wrote 
one  of  them,  merged  from  his  obscurity,  and,  being  well  paid  for  his  exertions, 
has,  in  his  capacity  of  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  been  instrumental 
in  trepanning  thousands  of  the  poor  agricultural  labourers  from  their  fields  to 
the  factories.  The  "  handwriting"  against  the  factory  masters  by  Mr.  Greg 
cannot  be  obliterated,  although  the  writer  may  (since  he  published  that  volume) 
fancy  that  he  has  discovered,  for  all  the  evils  which  he  has  so  graphieally  de- 
scribed, and  so  deeply  deplored,  a  cure  in  his  own  increased  wealth. 

The  wickedness  of  the  Doctor,  and  the  selfishness  of  the  factory  master,  may 
excite  our  disgust ;  but  the  truths  which  they  have  taught  can  never  be 
obliterated. 

Those  truths  have  been  long  ago  sung  in  plaintive  tones  by  a  bard  who  has 
inculcated  his  moral  lessons  of  humanity  in  the  music  of  poetry  which  will  live 
for  ever,  because  the  moral  is  stronger  than  the  music  is  sweet. 


*' Sweet  smiling  village  ■ . —  . 

Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green : 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain. 
*  «  *  «  * 

And  trembjing,  shrinldng  from  the  spoiler's  band. 
Far,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 
***** 
A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  grief  began. 
When  ev.ery  rood  of  ground  maintain.ed  its  maa. 
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For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store — 

Just  gave  what  life  requir'd,  but  gave  no  more  : 

His  best  companions,  innocence  anti  Aea/^A; 

And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  alter'd — trade's  unfeeling  train  J 

Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain  : 

Along  the  lawn,  where  scattered  hamlets  rose, 

Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose;  i 

And  every  want  to  luxury  ally'd. 

And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride.  ?  ] 

Those  gentle  hours,  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom —  i 

Those  calm  desires,  that  seek  but  little  room — 

Those  healthful  sports,  that  grac'd  the  peaceful  scene, 

Liv'd  in  each  look,  and  brighten'd  all  the  green. 

These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 

And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more  '." 

When  I  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  its  inhuman 
migration  scheme,  which  I  was  principally  instrumental  in  exposing  and  destroying 
— I  must  not  forget  that  the  late  outbreaks  iu  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  may  be 
directly  traced  to  that  great  and  fertile  source  of  discontent,  which  gave  such 
increased  power  to  the  Leaguers.  I  may  also  add,  that  so  long  as  the  New  Poor 
Law  is  permitted  to  exist,  society  will  ever  be  feverish,  and  prone  to  revolt — 
in  nowise  allayed  by  the  angry  and  exasperating  Charge  of  an  Abinger,  nor 
soothed  even  by  the  constitutional  and  pacific  efiForts  of  a  Tixdal. 

The  following  observations  may  be  useful,  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  New  Poor  Law  discussion. 

The  Ministers  who  engage  in  it  must,  this  time,  have  more  respect  to  their 
character  than  formerly.  The  nation  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  utterance  of 
palpable  untruths,  as  a  cloak  to  the  enormities  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  as 
arguments  for  the  continuance  of  that  pest.  Such  "  plausible  hypocrisy"  as  the 
following,  from  the  lips  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  will  no  longer  avail : — "I  should 
wish  to  see  the  authority  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  established  as  a  tri- 
bunal, to  which  the  poor  man  may  appeal,  with  full  confidence  that  his  interest 
may  be  protected  ;" — or,  "  I  support  the  New  Poor  Law  out  of  the  purest 
friendship  towards  the  poor,  and  anxiety  to  improve  their  condition ;  because  it 
increases  the  comforts  and  raises  the  moral  character  of  the  poor  !"— <*  The  poor 
man"  can  no  longer  be  thus  cajoled.  He  knows  that  the  Commissioners  are 
what  they  were  intended  to  be.^his  cruel  oppressors — monsters,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  rob  him  of  his  right  to  relief,  and  thus  force  him  to  offer  his  labour  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  He  knows  that  his  comforts  are  withdrawn  and  his  cha- 
racter lowered  by  that  Bill.  Sir  Robert  Peel  must  say  no  more  about  **the 
poor  man's  interest  heiug  protected  by  the  New  Poor  Law  Commissioners !"  "  The 
poor  man's"  eyes  are  now  opened — the  iron  has  entered  his  soul — he  can  no 
longer  be  deceived. 

The  country  will  not  now  be  satisfied  with  the  declaration,  even  from  the 
lips  of  Wellington,  "  that  the  New  Poor  Law  had  undoubtedly  improved  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  had  made  a  better  provision  for  the  aged  and 
destitute,  and  had,  in  general,  given  satisfaction  throughout  the  country."     No, 
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Sir,  "  the  Duke"  himself  must  not  now  presume  thus  far.  His  Grace  is  cautioned 
by  his  new  friend  Lord  Brougham, — "  No  cause  can  ever  thrive  by  base  mis- 
representation."——-Nor  must  Lord  Brougham  expect  again  to  satisfy  the  people 
that  husbands  and  wives  are  not  separated  in  the  bastiles,  by  exclaiming — "  I  ani 
astonished  at  anything  being  said  about  parting  or  separating  man  and  wife : 
there  are  no  sucb  words  in  the  Actrr—no  such  thing  was  ever  thought  of  or  in^ 
tended  !"  True,  k  may  not  be  "  in  the  Act,"  but  it  is  the  effect  and  operation  of 
the  Act — it  is  in  the  Bastiles.  It  is  an  offence  against  God  and  man,  of  whiclr 
even  Brougham  is  ashamed! 

Neither  will  it  again  avail  you,  Sir,  when  you  next  venture  to  introduce  the 
New  Poor  Law  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  say,  "  There 
is  nothing  in  the  working  of  the  New  Poor  Law  to  lead  to  the  impression  that  any 
doubt  should  exist  as  to  its  utility." 

The  time  is  gone  by  when  such  misrepresentations  might  be  made  with 
success.  The  truth  stands  out  in  lines  so  prominent,  that  the  authors  of  such 
attempts  at  deception  can  no  longer  hope  for  impunity  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  baneful  effects  of  the  New  Poor  Law  are  not  now  confined  to 
the  poor — the  rate-payers  feel  the  torment,  and  the  incendiary  is  marking  its 
effects  in  characters  which  can  be  read  by  all. 

In  May,  1842,  you  said, — "  A  Poor  Law  which  refused  out-door  relief  must 
be  cruel,  harsh,  and  oppressive."  You  knew.  Sir,  when  you  said  so,  that  one  of 
the  Principles  adopted  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  is  to  test  pauperism  by 
the  workhouse,  and  thus  "  to  refuse  out-door  relief."  If,  in  1843^,  you  or  your 
colleagues  should  attempt  to  evade  the  question  by  such  delusions,  you  will  find 
that  you  have  mistaken  the  temper  of  the  times. 

Whilst  I  am  writing,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  kind  friend,  whose  father 
was  Prime  Minister.     An  extract  may  be  useful.     He  says  :— 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  hasten  lo  send  you  the  following  information,  which  perhaps  you  may  find 
serviceable  at  the  present  moment,  the  Jong  promised  and  long  looked  for  New  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  being  at  last  about  to  make  its  appearance. 

'■'■  I  went  down  into  Bedfordshire  a  few  days  ago,  aM  I  met  with  a  magiatrate  of  one  of  the 
parishes  in  the  Bedford  Union,  with  whom  I  entered  into  conversation.  The  magistrate  observed 
there  were  a  great  many  of  the  labourers  in  the  neighbourhood  without  employment.  'How  do 
they  live?'  said  I. — 'They  get  assisted  by  their  friends,  and  walk  about  the  country  in  search  of 
work.' — 'Do  they  not  get  relief  from  the  parish?' — 'No,  they  cannot.' — 'How  so,'  said  I;  'they 
are  surely  entitled  to  relief?' — 'Yes,  but  the  relieving  officer  will  give  them  nothing  birt  an  order 
for  the  house,  and  they  would  sooner  suffer  any  privation  than  go  into  it.  Numbers  of  them  appeal 
tome,  but  I  cannot  help  them,  as  all  power  is  taken  out  of  the  magistrate's  hands.  All  that  I  can 
do  is  to  recommend  them  to  the  relieving  officer;  but  he  has  strict  orders  not  to  give  any  relief 
wiihout  the  sanction  of  the  board  of  guardians,  except  in  cases  of  sickness.  The  relieving  officer 
is  only  here  once  a  week,  and  he  lives  ten  miles  off;  and  between  the  days  of  his  attendance  and  of 
his  reporting  to  the  board  of  guardians,  and  bringing  back  their  answer,  the  pauper  applicant  can 
obtain  no  relief.  The  other  day  there  were  eight  or  nine  hearty  men  came  to  me  for  relief,  being 
out  of  work,  and  not  having  had  anything  to  eat,  or  having  had  a  penny  to  purchase  anything  for  a 
long  time.  I  ventured  then  to  interfere,  and  to  insist  upon  the  relieving  officer  giving  these  men 
something  to  sustain  them  before  the  board  of  guardians  had  decided  on  their  case.  He  did  so; 
but  the  board  disallowed  it  until  I  had  been  sent  for,  and  I  had  made  oath  that  the  men  were  in 
an  absolute  state  of  destitution.  As  a  magistrate,  I  am  an  ex  ojjicio  guardian,  and  I  have 
attended  the  board  occasionally ;  but  I  have  found  it  so  disagreeable,  that  I  hare  relinquished  doing 
so.    The  other  guardians  were  much  opposed  to  me ;  and  sometimes,  after  speaking  earnestly  on 
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*  subject,  I  have  stood  alone,  without  any  support.  M;  parishioners  have  often  requested  me  tor 
attend  at  the  board ;  but  I  have  told  them  that  I  will  not  engage  to  do  so,  as  it  would  be  only  com- 
promising my  character  amongiit  tbero,  for  they  would  think  that  I  could  do  something,  whereas  I 
could  do  nothing.' 

"  My  Bedfordshire  friend  added—-'  When  a  labourer  and  his  famiry  are  taken  into  the  work- 
house, if  he  had  21.  worth  of  furniture,  the  guardians  considered  it  as  forfeited  to  them,  in  return 
for  or  part-payment  of  relief.  This  was  their  law,  whether  it  was  the  law  or  not.  They  did  not, 
however,  take  the  furniture  away,  but  kept  the  man  in  continual  subjection  and  fear,  with  the  pre- 
turned  debt  hanging  over  him.'" — [This  is  a  marvellous  clever  way  of  elevating  the  character  and 
securing  the  independence  of  labourers !  The  Bedfordshire  magistrate  continued  :J— " '  One  poor 
man,  having  met  with  an  accident,  received  out-door  allowance  from  the  relieving  officer — it  was 
not  sufficient  to  maintain  him  and  his  family:  he  complained — \\u  complaints  were  not  heeded.  A 
neighbour  wrote  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners — they  wrote  to  the  board  of  guardians.  The 
board  inquired,  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  relieving  officer,  and  compelled  man  and  voife  to 
separate,  and  come  into  the  workhouse.'  " 

My  friend,  who  is  one  of  the  aristocracy,  appends  a  remark  which  I  am 
bound  by  my  allegiance  to  insert.  I  have  often  stated  that  the  New  Poor  Law 
would  undermine  the  stability  of  the  Throne.  See  what  the  pro-New  Poor  Law 
Ministers  must  answer  for,  when  their  measures  cause  such  remarks  as  the  fol- 
lowing to  drop  from  the  lips  of  their  equals : — 

"And  our  '  pretty'  Queen  sends  a  begging  letter  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  S.OOO/.  a  year  as 
the  dowry  of  one  of  her  cousins!  and  with  the  same  band  ratifies  the  accursed  orders  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners.     It  will  not  do." 

Those  Ministers  who  have  subjected  the  Queen  to  such  a  remark,  from  such 

a  quarter,  are  traitors  ! This  is  what  Ministers  call  "the  well  working  of  the 

New  Poor  Law  ! !" 

The  Cover  of  this  Fleet  Paper  contains  a  few  statements  and  facts,  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  me  by  a  friend  in  "  the  South," — proving  to  you  how 
utterly  impossible  it  is  any  longer  to  obtain  y»ur  ends  by  attempting  to  delude 
the  Northerns  \f\ih  pointing  "to  the  well  working  of  the  New  Poor  Law  in  the 

southern  districts  !" That  phantom  has  long  since  vanished  ! 

This  time,  Sir,  the  New  Poor  Law  must  have  a  serious  discussion.  Its 
friends  have  too  long  spoken  "  Peace,  peace,  when  there  was  no  peace."  It  will 
be  dangerous  any  longer  to  conceal  the  truth,  which  is  daily  lighting  its  track  by 
blazing  ricks  and  houses. 

One  word,  before  I  conclude,  on  that  sham  Return  which  was  made  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Ferrand,  respecting  "  the  number  of  persons  who  were  removed  from 
their  parishes  in  the  agricultural  districts  into  the  manufacturing  districts." 

My  friend  Mr.  Burn  has  cast  up  the  number  returned — only  4,228 !  Just 
turn  to  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  (1837).  At 
page  159,  Muggeridge,  "  the  human  flesh  agent  of  their  three  Majesties,"  says, 
— "  I  estimate  the  total  migration  that  has  taken  place  at  upwards  of  10,000 
persons.  Through  my  own  agency,  employment  has  been  obtained  for  families 
comprising  4,680  individuals."  If  "  the  House"  is  satisfied  I  am  not.  Is  Mr. 
Ferrand  ?     Not  another  word  about  it  this  week  I 

I  am  your  Victim, 
P.S.— No  "  Rent-Roil"  this  week.— R.O.  RICHARD  OASTLER. 


T.  Torras,  Printer,  7,  Palace  Row,  Nevr  Road,  London. 
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The  Queeu's  Prison. 

To  THE  RrsHT   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — I  wish  I  could  convey  to  your  mind  some  slight  conception 
of  the  thrill  of  pleasure  that  vibrates  iu  ray  bosoin,  when  I  read  such  communi- 
cations as  the  following. 

Mine  is  a  stout  heart,  I  know,  for  it  has  been  well  tried.  The  attacks  of  fo.'S 
never  scared  it ;  but  it  can  melt  under  the  sunny  influence  of  friendship's 
sympathy. 

An  acquaintance  of  yours  called  hei-e  the  day  that  I  received  these  favours. 
I  handed  them  to  him.  **  You  surely  wont  publish  these,  Oastler?" — "  Yes, 
surely,  I  will." — ^**They  are  so  flattering." — "That  is  the  beauty  of  imprison- 
ment, Were  I  at  liberty,  such  bursts  of  the  finest  feelings  of  the  heart  must 
remain  in  secret;  but  as  I  am  counted  unworthy  of  liberty,  and  am  cast  off  by 
the  slavish  feeling  of  ray  country,  I  may  surely  be  allowed  to  tell  what  others 
think,  and  thus  try  to  wrest  my  name  frona  infamy."' — I  said  no  more.     My 

friend  was  silent. Now,  for  an  Irishman's  letter  to  an  English  prisoner— 

to  the  victim  of  your  tyranny.     Some  Yorkshire  hearts  will  be  warmed  by  the 
perusal  of  this  letter. 

"Sunday's  Well,  Cork,  Juae  13,  1843. 
"To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  the  Q«ken'«  Pri«on. 
"  Dear  Sir, — Did  I  not  judge,  froni  your  public  character,  tliat  the  well  wishes  of  even  yoqr 
humblest  friends  are  acceptable  to  you,  I  would  not  venture  to  trouble  you  with  this  communication, 
which  afier  deep  consideration,  and  much  reluctance,  struggling  with  a  desire  to  express  niy  admi- 
ration for  your  praiseworthy  conduct,  is  submitted  to  you,  with  the  hope  that  the  intention  of  the 
writer,  apd  not  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  w^t  is  written,  will  excuse  him  for  this  intrusion 
on  your  attention. 

"  That  jou  have  been  the  victim  of  oppression,  I  sincerely  regret — that  anything  could  be 
forthwith  done  to  break  that  tyranny  in  pieces,  would  afford  me  sincere  delight;  b^it  that  you  should 
meet  your  oppressors  and  slanderers  in  the  House,  and  there,  face  to  face,  expose  and  wither  their 
heartless  designs,  that  your  voice  should  be  heard  in  England's  Senate,  defending  the  rights  of  the 
poor,  and  demanding  a  return  to  the  first  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  (the  departure 
from  which  has  been  the  chief  source  of  Britain's  miseries,)  that  would  indeed  fill  the  heart  of 
MILLIONS  with  joy,  and,  I  speak  withoi^t  flattery,  would,  with  th^  Divii^e  assjst^c;^,  |)^  probabiy 
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the  commencement  of  a  struggle  which  would  end  in  the  aticendancy  ofTruth.  That  glori6u!i  day, 
if  it  should  please  an  all-wise  Providence  to  bring  about,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sound  the 
death-knt'll  of  official  tyranny,  and  arrogant  contempt  of  the  poor  man's  cause.  There  is  a  God  in 
Hea\en — ihe  poor  are  the  especial  objects  of  His  care:  He  will  trample  with  vengeance  on  their 
persecutors:  and  they  who,  in  iheir  pride,  separate  the  parent  and  the  child,  the  husband  and  the 
wife,  from  each  other,  may  know,  to  their  cost,  if  ihey  do  not  repent  of  their  hard-hearted  iniquity, 
that  in  bruising  the  poor  they  were  ruining  themselves,  both  iivtime  and  in  eternity. 

"  '  Whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder,'  saith  the  Scriptures  of  Truth. — 
'  Let  no  man,'  no  King,  Queen,  Emperor,  Potentate,  or  any  other  individual  on  the  face  of  the 
earth, '  let  no  man  put  asunder.'  Yet  tens  of  thousands  are  separated  from  each  other,  tens  of 
thousands  in  Ireland,  and  tens  of  thousands  in  England,  in  spite  of  the  decree  uf  Heaven,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  faithful  and  continued  protests  of  ailitrue  followcFs  of  Him  who  was  'a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,'  and  whose  fife  was  spent  in  doing  good  and  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor, 

"  We  constantly  pray  for  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, '  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  direct 
and  prosper  all  their  consultations  to  the  advancement  of  His  glory,  the  good  of  His  church,  the 
safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  our  Sovereign  and  her  dominions.'  I  take  it  then  for  granted,  dear  Sir, 
that  the  nation's  voice  proclaims  that  these  are  the  objects  our  Statesmen  and  Senators  should  ever 
have  in  view; — 'The  advancement  of  God's  glory  first.'     How  is  it  promoted?     By  permitting 
Papists  and  Infidels  to  l^egislale  for  a  Chri«tiaiv  nation — by  enacting  laws  which  dishonour  His 
Word,  and  are  derogatory  to  His  character;  and  which  trample  into  the  dust  the  poor  man's  feelings, 
his  affections,  his  love  for  his  native  land,  and  childhood's  home,  and  for  the  hallowed  ground  where 
the  ashes  of  his  fathers  he,  and  where  he  fondly  hoped  his  own  would  one  day  be  laid,  to  commingle* 
with  them  in  the  earth,  till  called  by  the  Archangel's  trump  to  dwell  with  their  emancipated  spirits- 
in  the  realms  of  everlasting  life  and  glory^     Secondly, 'the  good  of  His  church.'     How  is  this 
accomplished  ?     By  the  support  of  the  Idolatrous  College  of  M&ynootii,  and  au  Infidel  system  of 
education  in  Ireland — by  the  propagation  of  Popery  in  the  Colonies,  and  by  variousoiher  means  which 
are  apparent  to  all; — and,  thirdly,  'the  safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  our  Sovereign  and  her  do- 
minions.' How  is  this  most  important  object  obtained?    By  creating  a  hatred  to  the  higher  classes, 
in  consequence  of  the  contemptuous  treatment  ef  the  humbler,  and,  by  »  consequent  disafiectiocy 
in  the  mind«i  of  the  latter,  to  those  in  authority,  wbioh  is  sometimes  displayed  in^  open  aets  of 
violence,  that  threaten  the  safety  of  those  whom  Providence  has  placed  in  power  to  be  '  a  terror  to 
evil-doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well.'     The  honour  of  oar  Sovereign,  her  welfare,  and 
that  of  her  dominions,  supported  by  the  laws,  which  were  latefy  made,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  her  loyal  subjects — as  if.  when  the  members  of  the  body  suffered,  the  head' 
could  escape.     Let  the  Corporations   of  Ireland,  first  giv«n  as  bulvrarkrs  against  Popery  and 
treachery,  for  services  done  to  the  Stale — now  the  strong-holds  of  revolutionary  and  Popish  prin-- 
ciples — testify  if  the  honour,  safety,  and  welfare  of  Her  Majesty  have  been  promoted  by  the  new 
spirit  of  law-making.     Let  our  accursed  Bastiles  testify — let  the  depression  of  business,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  agricultural  interests,  bear  witness  to  the  same  effect ; — and  in  Engfand  do  not  the  same 
results  flow  from  the  same  cause? 

"Oh,  for  legiklators  to  stand  up  with  God's  Word  in  their  hands,  and  demand  that  it  should  be 
taken  as  the  standard  of  their  law-making.  May  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  grant  thai  as  He  has 
chastened  us  without  giving  us  over  to  death,  that  He  will  arise  and  vindicate  His  cause,  and  save 
His  people. 

"  In  conclusion,  dear  Sir,  I  have  only  to  say,  I.  am  an  bumble  member  of  ihe  Cork  Protestant 
Operative  Association ;  and  I  believe  the  sentiments  herein  imperfectly  expressed  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Society.  I  know  that  your  case  is  felt  deeply  by  tbem,  atui  that  they,  in  common  witb 
me,  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  your  restoration  to  your  proper  position  in  the  country.  Forgive 
this  long  letter,  of  which  you  can  make  any  use  you  think  fit;  and  believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

'■  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"EDWARD  HARPER." 

The  same  envelope  contained  the  following^  verses,  beautifully  written.     Sir 
James,  you  must  be  sent  to  prison  under  such  circumstances  as  I  have  been,  and 
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be  there  under  a  traitor-jailor,  as  I  am,  before  you  can  appreciate  my  feelings  on 
the  perusal  of  such  documents.  If  I  could  afford  it,  I  would  print  these  lines  on 
a  slip,  and  give  one  to  each  of  my  factory  "  subjects."  Though  a  "  King,"  I  am 
not  able  to  do  so,  because  I  am  very  poor.  Perhaps  my  friends  in  the  North  will 
oblige  me  by  lending  this  number  to  their  neighbours.  I  wish  the  factory  chil- 
dren to  learn  these  "  Irish  Melodies"  about  their  "King"  by  heart.  Then  they 
will  never  forget  me : — 

"  TO  Mr.  RICHARD  OASTLER. 

"  Though  the  waves  roll  between  our  native  lands, 
And  separate  the  islands  of  our  birth, 
I  hear  the  voice,  and  see  the  outstretch'd  hands. 
Of  trampled  honesty  and  injured  worth. 
I  hear  a  strong  appeal  to  all  the  good 
And  noble  feelings  of  the  human  heart, 
And  feel  it  baser  than  ingratitude 
Not  to  ward  off  from  thee  oppression's  dart. 
Or  share  at  least,  with  joy,  a  portion  of  the  smart. 

'^'Thou,  best  of  England's  sons,  entombed  alive, 
As  in  a  charnel-house  thou  art  confined — 
We  see  thee  against  tyrant's  malice  strive — 
Thou,  of  the  free-born  heart  and  lofty  mind. 
But  from  thy  dungeon  comes  a  mighty  sound, 
"Which  ocean's  thunderings  would  fail  to  quell ; 
It  strikes  our  hearts,  and  spreads  its  voice  around, 
And  soars  above  the  world's  unthinking  yell, 
And  sinks  into  our  souls,  for  ever  there  to  dwell. 

*'  A  good  man  struggling  with  the  frowns  of  fate. 
Commands  the  warmest  sympathy  and  aid ; 
But  when  the  Head  of  suffering 's  crown'd  with  hate, 
Shall  men  of  the  oppressors  be  afraid  1 
Oh  no !  millions  of  British  hearts  still  pant. 
With  a  liigh  throbbing  pulse,  to  break  thy  chains; 
Hearts,  that  no  stretch  of  tyranny  could  daunt ; 
That  with  pure  blood  supply  the  flowing  veins — 
Whose  current  ne'er  shall  cease  while  life  itself  remains. 

**  Oastler  !  the  warm  friend  of  the  weak  and  poor. 
Of  tyranny  the  victim — not  the  slave — 
Called,  without  crime,  such  sufferings  to  endure 
As  mightiind  refuge  only  in  the  grave; 
I  cannot  hope,  in  this  unsoaring  strain, 
To  tell  thy  wrongs,  or  gain  for  thee  redress ; 
But  I  can  speak,  and  it  may  not  be  vain, 
Of  lips  and  hearts,  that  thee,  and  thine,  do  bless: — 
And  oh  !  may  they  repent  who  in  their  lust  oppress. 

■"  Deem  not  our  Irish  hearts  are  c«ld  or  stern, 

For  ice  have  wrongs  which  all  our  strength  engage. 
And  many  a  dear-bought  lesson  do  we  learn, 
Prom  the  ungodly  spirit  of  the  age. 
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The  Word  of  Trcth — the  Law  of  the  great  God,  •   ' 

The  Wisdom  of  JEHovAH^rinen  now  spurn, 

And  tyrants  ralse^  and  wield  a  scourging  rod, 

Oil  riieii,  whose  crime  is  that  their  true  hearts  burn 

To  serve  the  King  of  Kings,  wto  empiteS'  cAn'  o'tlrtutfa. 

"  Hence,  art  thou  singled  out  to  be  as  one 
O'f  the  first  Martyrs  to  the  poor  man's  cause ;     J 
Who,  seeing  waves  of  ruin  rolling  on, 
Launch 'd  forth  the  life-boat  of  Old  England's  laws ; 
In  which  the  humblest  Englishman  could  stand, 
With  brow  erect,  and  heart,  'mid  storms  senne. 
Knowing  that  he'd  be  wafted  safe  to  land. 
From  all  the  horrors  ef  the  darkest  scene. 
This  is  thy  crime  of  crimes— tjiiis  nutkes  thy  wdun4«  more  keezt. 

"  The  laws  which  crush  the  poor,  in  modern  time, 
Have  been  opposed  by  thee,  as  tyrants  know  j 
To  be  the  poor  man's  friend  is  now  a  crime,^ 
Worthy  imprisonment,  disgrace,  and  woe. 
And  of  this  grievous  crime  thou  art  condemned. 
What  is  thy  punishment  ?    To  pine  away. 
By  strong  built  walls  and  bars  of  iron  hemm'd, 
As  if  the  petty  lordlings  of  the  day 
Had  liberty  froni  Heaven  to  crush  their  '  kindred  clay.* 

•*  There  was  a  time  when  Britons  would  be  led 
To  bold  protests  against  the  tyranny 
Which  has  been  heap'd,  as  on  a  felon's  head, 
By  base  officials  heartlessly  on  thee. 
Then  would  the  blush  blaze  on  the  Saxon's  cheek — 
Then  would  the  fire  flash  from  the  Briton's  eye, 
As  in  a  tone  of  thunder  they  would  speak 
Of  wrongs  like  thine.    Yet  men  pass  coldly  by. 
While  in  a  prison  eell  high-hearted  spirits  lie. 

"  And  dost  thou  ask,  why  yet  unknown  to  thee. 
And  without  power  t«  give  th«  slightest  aid, 
I  thus  intradfr,  thy  sufTerihg  to  see, 
And  mourn  e'ej  freedonfv's  son  in  bondage  laid  ? 
It  is  because  the  chain  that  binds  the  heart 
Of  those  who  love  the  Truth,  iit  spite  of  meuj 
Is  formed  of  links  no  earthly  sttength  can  part> 
But  grows  more  powerfol  and  lasting,  when 
Tyrants  their  forms  b&ve  sbut  iti  s!aVet^'s  datk  den. 

"  It  is  because  I  feel  fo»  those  who  fought 
Their  country's  fightSj  and  meet  with  no  reward; 
Who  on  themselves  bare  in  the  conflict  brought 
The  blows  which  from  thekr  friends  they  sought  to  Watd. 
And  tho'  they  may  push  on,  'mid  raging  waves. 
Their  sha^ttered  bark,  to  gain  the  port  of  ifest, 
There  is  a  PttoT  who  the  vessel  saves, 
When  of  the  helln  of  TrbIS  alone  po^se^s^< 
And  they  who  man  that  BaAk,  though  tetnptfst  toss'd,  are  blessed. 
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"  This  is  the  thought  that  brightens  thy  abode, 

And  cheers  the  hearts  that  sympathize  with  thee ; — 

Just  men  awhile  may  sink  beneath  the  load, 

But  soon  or  late  they  will  aafaiu  be  free. 

If  not  Oil  earth,  though  here  the  Lonl 

His  people  chastens  whom  He  loves  the  most, 

Yet  in  the  sky  ; — oh  !  what  a  rich  reward 

Xs  waiting  there,  for  those  on  rough  waves  tossed, 

Yet  clinging  to  the  Truth  in  faith,  are  never  lost. 

"  Oastler!  farewell  1  dearer  to  me  thy  name. 
Still  struggling  for  the  persecuted  poor. 
Than  all  the  illustrious  monuments  of  fame 
Designed  for  future  ages  to  endure. 
This  would  the  world  call  madness — hence  to  be 
A  friend  to  those  who're  friendless  here  below, 
Is  to  be  deera'd  a  Fool.    But  oh  !  from  me, 
And  thousands  more,  shall  prayers  not  cease  to  flow 
That  thou  and  we  may  meet  where  tempests  cannot  blow. 

"EDWARD  HARPER." 

Had  I  been  a  stock  <>r  a  stone,  I  must  have  retnaiiied  silent — being  a  man, 
I  scarcely  knew  how  to  find  language.  Who  my  kind  and  able,  my  ardent  and 
sympathizing  friend,  Edward  Harper,  is,  1  know  not.  Our  hearts  are  united — 
perhaps,  some  day,  our  hands  may  be. 

Under  feelings  which  I  could  not  control,  I  wrote  to  him  as  follows  :■— 

"  The  Queen's  Prison,  June  19,  1843. 
"To  Mr.  EntvARD  Harper,  Sunday's  Well,  Cork. 
"  Dear  Sir, — The  perusal  df  your  letter  and  of  the  Verses  which  accompanied  it,  has  produced 
sensations  in  my  mind  that  it  were  vain  I  should  atlempt  to  impress  on  paper. 

"  Whatever  my  sufferings  may  be — 'hoWeVief  great  and  undeserved  the  indignities  which  have 
been  heaped  on  me,  their  pang  is  rertioved  by  the  assurance  that  I  have  the  sympathy  of  hearts  like 
yours. 

"  I  have  done  one  man's  work  to  warn  and  save  my  countrymen.  I  have  not  less  endeavoured 
to  (iphold  the  dignity,  importance,  aiid  utility  of  the  aristocracy,  than  to  assert  the  worth  and  main- 
tain the  constitutional  rights  of  the  industrious  artizans  and  labourers.  The  rights  of  the  Church 
and  the  Throne  have  always  been  as  sternly  maintained  by  me  as  those  of  the  poor  infant  slaves  in 
the  factories. 

"  It  has  been  my  fate  to  struggle  unceasingly  against  the  spirit  of  Covetousness,  the  demon  of 
Liberalistti,  and  the  apathy  of  those  who,  though  recognizing  Truth  in  my  principles,  were  awed  by 
the  opposition  of  our  common  foes. 

"  The  struggle  has  been  severe ;  but  though  captured  in  the  conflict— captured  by  one  whom  I 
could  have  died  to  serve — my  colours  are  still  entwined  round  my  heart. 

"  I  was  successful,  in  my  own  county,  in  turning  the  popular  voice  against  the  Whigs — those 
enemies  of  the  Church  and  of  the  poor.  None  rejoiced  more  than  myself  when  they  were  overthrown 
— no  man  had  laboured  more  enthusiastically  to  rear  the  Tory  standard  in  Yorkshire — no  one  was 
filled  with  greater  exultation,  when  it  triumphantly  floated  before  the  breezes  of  the  West  Riding. 

"  I  knew  not  that  I  was  thus  only  assisting  to  pave  the  way  to  power  for  recreant  Whigs — that 
the  Conservatives,  who  boasted  of  their  attachment  to  the  Church  and  Constitution,  would  emulate 
their  foes  in  the  work  of  demolition.  I  did  not  dream,  when,  in  the  Fleet,  I  echoed  back  the  tri- 
umphant shout  of  victory  from  Yorkshire,  that  I  was  then  helping  to  give  power  to  one  whose  whole 
life  had  been  ergagcd  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  rebellion — that  I  was,  in  fact,  assisting  to  place  a 
Keeper  over  myself  who  ought  long  ago  to  have  paid  the  law's  penalty; — one  whose  very  last  act 
is  to  reward  one  of  his  Whig  protigis  in  agitation  against  the  Constitution,  with  a  place  wfrth 
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1,000^  a  year,  as  sub-jailor  over  me.     A  place,  indeed,  not  less  fit  for  such  a  one,  since  the  late 
worthy  Marshal  has  resigned  '  because  no  gentleman  could,  with  the  New  Regulations,  hold  it.' 

"  I  have  indeed  been  disappointed — but  I  am  not  subdued.  I  have  felt  the  indignities,  the  law- 
less indignities,  which  the  physical  force  of  irresponsible  authority  has  heaped  on  me — the  filthy  in- 
dignities, which  none  but  a  Graham  could  have  perpetrated;  but  I  have  mourned  more  that  my 
Queen  and  Country  were  disgraced  by  such  a  Minister,  than  at  the  personal  and  ofiTensive  inflictions 
which  I  have  endured. 

"But  it  is  all  well,  my  dear  Sir ;  the  best  hearts  in  England  bum  in  love  towards  me — the 
warm  hearts  of  Ireland  give  me  their  sympathy.  Tens  of  thousands  of  the  soundest  hearts  in  the 
land  ever  pray  for  me.     If  many  of  them  are  poor,  their  God  listens,  and  lie  will  answer. 

"  It  is  all  well — there  is  a  God  —  He  feeds,  He  sustains  and  keeps  me  in  perfect  peace. 
Yes,  it  is  all  well  1 

"  Since  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  to  negative  a  resolution  requiring  them  to  submit  to 
be  governed  by  Christianity  and  by  Constitutional  principles,  I  have  had  no  hope  of  them. 

•'  I  little  thought,  when  I  was  aiding  to  return  Conservatives,  that  I  was  assisting  such  men — 
enemies  of  Christianity — foes  to  the  Constitution ! 

"  My  hope  is  in  God — the  God  of  the  poor,  and  in  those  true  hearts  who  trust  in  His  word. 
Such  men  may  call  themselves  what  they  please — they  only  can  save  this  country. 

"  The  ruling  spirit  of  the  Conservatives  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Whigs — tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion— a  determination  to  degrade  the  Church  and  to  rob  the  poor. 

"  When  the  poor  and  the  Church  are  united  against  Moloch  and  MammoD,  they  will  prevail — 
my  efforts  have  been  unwearied  to  promote  tha^  union.  I  hail  every  symptom  of  that  concord  a* 
a  beam  from  Heaven,  lighting  the  path  to  deliverance.  Such  a  beam  is  this  letter  of  yours,  which 
animates  my  breast,  and  fills  me  with  hope  for  my  country,  liet  others  seek  for  wealth  and  rank- 
such  offerings  as  these  shall  be  mt/  glory — my  rich  reward. 

''I  do  not  understand  your  Irish  affairs;  hut  I  know  something  about  Popery,  its  inflaences 
and  objects.  I  know  that  Protestantism  and  Popery  can  never  amalgamate;  and  that  when  the 
latter  is  permitted  to  participate  in  the  government,  its  object  must  be,  despite  all  oaths  and  pro- 
testations, to  eradicate  the  former.  Our  old  Reformers  knew  this  well — hence  they  erected  barriers 
against  the  inroads  of  Popery.  Their  degeni-rate  sons  have  withdrawn  those  safeguards; — so,  of 
necessity,  the  advances  of  Popery  will  be  constantly  progressive.  Her  nature  would  be  altered, 
(and  she  cannot  change,)  if  she  did  not  strive  for  the  ascendancy. 

"  Hence  I  am  not  surprised  that  those  Ministers  who  yielded  to  the  Pope's  power  in  '29,  should 
quake  and  tremble  before  it  in  '43. 

''  To  those  who  have  not  studied  the  mysteries  of  Popery,  it  may  seem  odd  that  one  man  can 
hold  our  'strong'  Government  at  hay,  and  laugh,  opposed  by  bristling  bayonets,  at  the  weakness 
of  the  military  arm.  I  have  ever  expected  that  it  would  be  so.  I  should  indeed  be  surprised  if 
Wellington  and  Peel  dare  quarrel  with  the  Pope  in  Ireland. 

"I  take  it,  that  the  present  state  of  your  countr;  is  the  natural  result  of  the  Repeal  Govern- 
ment of  '29.  I  say  Repeal  Goverjiment  of  '29,  because  by  thtm  the  foundation  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
UnioD  was  laid.     Principles  were  then  adopted  which  must,  of  necessity,  issue  in  Repeal. 

"  This  is  no  new  theory  of  mine-r-I  asserted  the  same  some  years  ago.     I  told  the  Duke  of 

Wbllington,  in  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  his  Grace  on  November  19,  1834i,  as  I  teil  you  now, — 

"  'Before  the  Emancipation  Bill  was  passed,  I  said,  "that  the  same  principle  wx>uld 

Repeal  the  Union,  and  establish  Popery  in  Ireland;"  and   I  say  so  still.     Others  said,  "The 

Roman  Caih-dics  will  be  satisfied."     I  said,  "They  never  will." 

••  *My  Lord  Duke,  it  is  of  no  use  attempting  to  stop  the  march  of  an  admittej)  Pr.in- 
ciple.     We  may  spend  years  in  useless  and  vexatious  turmoil,  if  we  have  not  strength  to  stand 
.upon  the  old  Constitutional  Protestantism  o{  this  country.     We  must  be  content  to  be  driven 
before  the  principle  which  our  fears  have  compelled  us  to  establish,  and  quietly  surrender  our- 
selves to  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequences  of  our  own  timidity.' 
"  I  ever  urged  my  countrymen  to  stand  fast  by  our  Protestant  principles ;  but  Popery  (patronized 
by  Wellington  and  Peel)  unhappily  prevailed.   My  advice  wasrejected.    Since  '29,  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  make  my  views  known  in  high  quarters.     On  the  11th  of  January,  1836,  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  when  he  was  about  to  meet  his  Clergy.    From  that  letter  I 
ivish  you  to  read  the  following : — 

"Can  the  Clergy  of  any  diocese  meet  :together,  remembering  that  the  Church  of  England 
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has  ever  br.en  the  great  bulwark  against  t/ie  Papal  power,  and  not  turn  their  most  serious  at- 
leiitioii  to  the  great  qiiesiion  of  Caiholii:  etnancipat.on  ?  If  ihey  can,  thev  are  not  worthy  to  occupy 
tlie  pulpits  of  those  iiuly  men  of  God,  the  founders  and  martyrs  of  the  Church  of  En;iland.  Wilf 
the  Clergy  forget  the  never-lO'be-'for'totien  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Wki.lington,  who  declaretf 
vlieii  he  supporled  the  Emancipatinn  Bill,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  'It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  sniall  number  of  persons  that  this  measure  will  a'linit  iirto  this  House,  and  the  few  who 
may  possibly  obtain  seats  in  ihe  oilier  House,  can  afford  any  ground  for  apprehendinif  danger 
from  legislation  lo  the  Church  of  Ireland — the  Church  of  Enfi^land  in' Ir' land.  I  entenaiir 
no  doubt,  that  after  (hi«  measure  shall  have  been  effected,  the  Roman  Catholics  will  uo  longer 
exist  as  a  separate  interest  in  the  State,  as  they  at  present  do.  /  have  no  doubt  that  they  will 
cease  tn  excite  disunion  in  this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  Parfianient  will  ihen.  F 
hope,  be  disposed  lo  look  at  their  conduct,  and  everything  which  respects  that  country  [Ireland], 
as  they  would  look  upon  the  people  and  the  affairs  of  England  and  Scotland, — [How  wofujiy  has 
the  Duke  been  disappointed  in  this  hope  !  His  Grace  added:] — /  teitt  saj/.  however,  that  iff 
am  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  tranquillity,  after  a  trial  has  been  given  of  this  measure.  I 

SHALL  HAVE  NO  SCRl'PLE  IN  COMING  DOWN  TO  P  A «  LI  A»BNT  AND  LAYING  BEFORE  IT  THE  STATE 
OF  THE  CASE,  AND  CALLING  FOR  THE  NECESSARY  POWER  TO  ENABLE  GOVERNMENT  TO  TAKE  THE 

»TEP8  SUITED  TO  THE  OCCASION.  I  shaN  do  this  in  the  same  confidence  that  Parliament  will 
support  me  that  I  do  in  the  present  case.' — [Such  were  the  bold  ^/iOK>^/i/«of  the  Duke  when  he 
first  yielded  lo  the  Pope — how  tame  are  his  actions  now,] 

"  •  Has  not '  the  trial  of  the  measure ''  been  made  ?  —  Have  not  '  the  hopes  of  tranquillity ' 
failed?  Do  not  Mhe  Roman  Catholics  still  excite  disunion'  in  the  two  Houses  and  in  the  two- 
kingdoms? — Yes,  yes,  yes.  Then,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  has  the  Dlkb  redeemed  his  pledge? — 
"Sol — [This  was  written  in  I8S6;  still  that  pledge  moulders  in  the  Duke's  memory.]  —  Will  the 
Clergy  demand  of  the  Dlke  or  WELLrNOTON  the  redemption  of  this  grave  and  solemn  pledge  T 
[They  did  no  such  thing.]  Or  will  tliey  be  content  toswim  down  the  sea- of  Expediency  into  the- 
ocean  of  Popery,  along  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  on  a  very  recent  occasion  thus  addressed 
his  hearers?  '  Allow  me  to  recommend  you  to  refrain  from  flattering  yourselves  with  any  distant 
Jiope  of  altering  the  present  system ;  let  us  not  seem  to  threaten,  even' in  thought,  those  who- 
have  acquired  new  rights,  with  the  forfeiture  of  that  acquisition.  Let  us  stand  by  the  Con- 
stituiion  as  it  exists  at  present.  Let  us  never  hint  at  alteration,  or  raise  a  secret  doubt  by 
imr  conduct,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  most  suspicious.'  My  Lord  Archbishop,  it  was  not  such 
a  soul  as  this  which  eitpelled  Popery  from  England  !•  My  Lord,  our  martyred  Reformers  were 
not  so  oily-tongued,  so  faint-hearted.  Such  coward-hearts  never  saved  a  nation,  nor  ever  will.. 
If  this  is  indeed'  a  sample  of  the  greaa  leader,  the  *  polar-star '  of  the  Church,  what  will  she  da 
-when  (he  united  forces  of  Popery,  Infidelity,  aiid  politica'l  dissent,  shall  hoist  (lieir  banner,  '  the 
tiara,  the  cap  of  liberty,  and  the  broken  crosier.'  and  in  one  phalanx,  headed  by  one  with  '  death's- 
head  and  cross-bones,'  as  his  crest  and  his  war-cry,  shall  take  the  field  against  her?  Her  foes 
will  not  be  appeased  with  such  smooth  words  a<  these,  Tliey  are  a  motley  group,  I  grant,  but 
then  their  haired  to  the  Church  of  England  will  strengthen  their  hands,  and  unite  their  hearts.' 

''It  was  thus  th^t  I  warned  the  Arehbishop  of  York,  and,  through  him,  the  friends  of  Piotes- 
tantism,  in  1836.  I  was  unheeded  then — perchance,  even  now,  I  shall  be  laughed' at.  When  a  na- 
tion is  doomed,  her  governors  are  blitided.  This  would  now  seem  to  be  the  case  in  England.  It  is, 
however,  rlear  that  the  hopes  of  the  Duke  have  proved  vain,  that  the  oily  advise  of  Sir  Robert 
was  uosouiyd,  that  mjr  fears  were  well  grounded'.  Well  may  O'Connkll  la«gh  at  and  def^y  »ucb 
men  as  these. 

"It  may  seem  imprudent,  at  this  moment,  to  republish  these  sentfiments.  But  is  there  not  a- 
cause?  Do  we  not  now  see  Popery,  political  dissent,  and  Infidelity,  allied  against  the  established 
Prolestant  Church?     Allied,  until  the  f^>tmer  shall  gain  power  to  crush  its  present  allies? 

"And  in  whom  is  the  Prolestant  Church  now  confiding?  In  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  ?  Would  any  Genera-I  commit  an  important  post  to- the  defence  of  those  who^ 
had  formerly  surrendered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  same  foe? — Indeed  he  could  not.  Besides,  while 
Wellington  has  forgotten  his  solemn  pledge,  Peel  boasts  of  his  own  shatiieful  defeat! 

"  It  may  seem  harsh,  at  this  moment,  to  lepeat  these  unpalatable  truths;  but  time  has  not 
Weakened  their  importatice.  It  is  not  O'Connbll — it  is  the  principle  established  by  Wbllixgton- 
and  Peek  in  '29,  which  is  now  only  finding  its  level.  Of  eourse  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  crush  them 
— it  will  rise  higher  than  they,  if  it  be  not  eradicated  from  our  laws.  No  honest  man,. who  is  a 
Roman  Catholic,  can  take  the  oath  required,  because  every  Roman  Catholic  is  bound  by  his  religion 
to  seek  the  destruclien  of  the  established  Protestaut  Church.  The  truth  is,  Prolestautism  and 
Popery  are  antagonist  spii^its — they  never  can  be  reconciled.  Our  moiienv  Statesmen  (save  the 
mark)  fancy  that  principles  have  lost  their  foree — they  are  mistaken. 

"Popery  must  either  be  checked  or  supported. — no  check  has  been  offered.  Heavy  blows  have 
been  levelled  against  the  Prolestant  Church,  but  Popery  has  been  fostered  both  by  Whigs  and 
Conservatives. 

"  Then  why  start  at  O'Connell's  power? — why  be  surprised  at  the  weakoiess  of  Welling- 
ton and  Peel?  The  fault  i«  in  Protestants  having  (rusted  those  who  betrayed  Prolettanlism 
into  the  hands  of  Popery. 
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r"  I  do   not  believe   that  the  Contertalive  Governinent  has  any   more   favourable  bearing 
/ward«  the  Protestant  Church  than  the  Whigs  had.     The  only  diflference   is,  the  Whigs  knew 
/hat  Iket/  could  not  govern  without  O  CoNNaLL's  aid — the  Conservatives  think  they  can.     Hence 
the  present  aspect  of  affairs  in  Ireland. 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  quarrel  is  between  O'Coxnell  and  Peel— it  is  the  war 
of  Popery  against  Protestantism.  The  question  of  Rebellion  or  no  ReSellion,  will  njt  be  settled 
at  St.  James's  or  the  Dublin  Corn  Exchange.  The  Pope  will  be  the  Umpire,  and  determine  the 
point  as  he  thinks  it  will  be  most  for  the  interests  of  Popery  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

"  You  know  best  by  what  means  O'Connell  raises  himself  to  eminence — I  only  watch  Irish 
proceedings  at  a  distance.  I  blame  the  Cabinet — not  O'Connell — not  Popery.  It  is  natural  that 
the  two  latter  should  pursue  the  course  they  have  adopted. 

'■  Once  for  all — there  is  no  hope  for  Protestantism  from  the  Conservatives. 
"  I  thank  you  for  your  wishes  that  I  should  be  heard  in  Parliament.  In  all  human  probability 
I  should  be  there  now,  had  I  not  asserted  on  the  hustings,  at  the  Huddersiield  election,  that  the  re- 
peal  of  the  '  Emancipation  Act'  was  necessary  to  secure  the  stability  of  the  empire.  I  was  asked 
by  a  Roman  Catholic,  'If  you  are  returned  to  Parliament,  will  you  try  to  repeal  the  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation Act?' — I  answered,  *I  will,*  I  was  urged  to  recant.  I  replied,  'No,  I  will  not  buy  a 
seat  in  Parliament  wiih  a  lie.'  The  consequence  waa,  about  13  voters,  who,  on  other  accounts,  were 
anxious  for  my  return,  voted  against  me.     I  lost  the  election  by  21. 

"  I  do  not  form  my  opinion  of  Popery  from  the  misrepresentations  of  its  enemies,  I  judge  it  out 
of  its  own  mouth — the  decrees  of  its  authorized  Councils,  the  Bulls  of  its  Popes,  and  the  testimony 
of  its  own  historians.  O'Connell  may,  to  serve  his  '  Motlier  Church,'  protest  his  lov«  of  liberty 
until  he  is  hoarse  ;-^until  he  proves  that  'the  Holy  Mother'  has  empowered  him  to  change  'the  un- 
changeable decrees,"  I  cannot  credit  him.  As  a  friend  of  mankind,  I  would  warn  the  people  of 
England,  and  of  Ireland  too,  from  being  beguiled  by  his  promises.  You  can  tell  if  the  modern 
practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  consistent  with  the  freedom  of  miod,  body,  or  ebtate,  for  you  live 
in  the  heart  of  its  spiritual  dominion. 

'•  I  think  the  day  is  passed  when  Truth  would  be  listened  to  in  the  Houseof  Commons— there- 
fore I  am  more  useful,  more  happy  here,  still  defending  the  Church  and  the  poor,  and  amusing  my- 
self by  the  nearer  inspection  of  the  Home  Secretary  as  my  Keeper,  than  I  could  obtain  elsewhere. 
*•  Were  I  in  Parliament,  I  would  endeavour,  as  I  do  here,  to  maintain  the  old-fashioned  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution,  and  thus  establish  the  rights  of  all.  I  believe,  with  my  friend  Burn, 
that '  the  more  securely  the  poor  are  made  in  union  with  their  native  land,  the  more  securely  will  the 
social  edifice  stand.'  Whereas  the  very  spirit  of  all  our  modern  legislation,  is  to  drive  the  poor  off 
the  soil  into  the  mills,  or  into  foreign  lands.  That  spirit  is  anti-Christian,  as  well  as  unconstitu- 
tional. Against  it,  whether  in  prison  or  in  Parliament — to  me  it  matters  not  which — I  will  war  to 
the  death. 

"  No  wonder  that  those  who  separate  the  people  from  the  soil  should  separate  husbands  from 
wives.     No  wonder  that  Infidels  should  tyrannize  over  Christians.     It  always  was  so — it  must 
always  be  so,  till  the  scales  of  error  fall  from  the  eyes  of  men. 
"  Then,  my  friend,  England  and  Ireland  will  be  free. 
"  May  you  and  I  strive  to  remove  those  scales. 

"  Pardon  the  length  and  the  plainness  of  this  letter.  I  did  not  intend  to  intrude  a  word  on 
Irish  affairs  at  present — your  communications  have  forced  me  to  say  thus  much.  Accept  my  heart- 
felt thanks — commend  me  to  your  comrades;  and  believe  me  that  I  esteem  it  an  honour  to  sub- 

Bcribe  myself, 

''  Dear  Sir,  moat  faithfully  yours, 

"RICHARD  OASTIyER." 
It  was  thus,  Sir  James,  that  I  addressed  ray  unknown  Irish  friend. 

I  am  your  Victim, 
P.S.— No  "Rent-Roll"  this  week.— R.O.  RICHARD  OASTLER. 

ERRATA  in  last  number  but  one,  (24). — Page  187,  line  30,  forportentious,  read  portentovs ; 
line  33,  for  reigns,  read  reins.  Page  190,  line  37,  for  Austria  and  Russia,  read  Austria  and 
Prussia.     Page  192,  line  23,  for  John  Inman  read  Joseph  Inman. 

V.  Torras,  Printer,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
PRrNcip.\L  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — Your  Education  scheme  is  abandoned  !  Thank  God  ! 
**  the  strong  Government"  has  been  forced  to  yield.  It  has  succumbed  to  its 
enemies,  even  when  it  intended  to  betray  its  friends.  It  is  defeated  without  a 
contest.  The  mere  din  of  preparation  from  its  foes,  has  frightened  it  from  its 
unrighteous  purpose — it  has  not  dared  to  measure  lances  with  its  opponents — 
it  has  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  united  forces  of  Popery  and  Dissent, 
who,  although  they  are  at  variance  and  discord  with  each  other,  like  Herod 
and  Pontius  Pilate,  know  when  to  shake  hands,  and  always  find  a  sure  way 
of  reconciliation,  in  a  joint  opposition  to  the  Church  of  God. 

How  marvellous  is  this  interposition  of  the  Finger  of  the  Most  High  !  "  He 
hath  disappointed  the  devices  of  the  crafty,  so  that  their  hands  cannot  perform 
their  enterprise.  He  hath  taken  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness ;  and  the 
counsel  of  the  froward  is  carried  headlong.  They  meet  with, darkness  in  the  day- 
time, and  grope  in  the  noon-day  as  in  the  night." 

Yes,  Sir,  the  Conservative  Government,  the  professed  friends  of  the  Church, 
had  devised  and  proposed  an  Educational  scheme,  as  the  Tewie*  pithily  expresses 
it,  "  intended  ingeniously  to  compromise  the  questions  between  Church  and  Dis- 
sent, by  slipping  the  liberties  of  both  into  its  own  pocket!" — and  although  the 
Church  was  silent,  the  Government  has  beeu  awed  and  cowed  by  '*  the  keen 
hatred  and  round  abuse"  of  the  Dissenters  ! 

Never  did  a  Government  stand  in  a  more  contemptible  position  !  Obliged, 
without  a  division,  or  even  a  debate,  to  surrender,  if  yow  are  to  be  credited,  "the 
most  important  measure  that  ever  occupied  the  attention  of  the  legislature  !" — 
forced  to  yield,  not  in  an  up-stand  fight,  but  to  the  mere  clamour  of  the  most 
despicable  portion  of  society — the  abusive,  rancorous,  and  blustering,  but,  if  the 
Government  were  strong,  really  puerile  political  Dissenters  ! 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  at  Apsley  House,  in  conversation  with  "  the 
Duke,"  his  Grace  said, "  What  we  want  is  a  strong  Government."  The  Whigs 
then  ruled  by  trick  and  fraud. 
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They  did,  however,  dare  to  meet  their  foes ;  but  this  "  strong"  Conservative 
Goveninient,  with  Wellington  at  its  head,  yields  at  the  first  approach  of 
danger — crouches  before  the  blow  is  struck.  The  chosea  defenders  of  the  Churchy 
conscious  of  their  dishonesty,  lower  their  standard  at  the  mere  howl  of  the 
Dissenters! 

May  Heaven,  in  mercy,  protect  the  Church  from  such  friends  as  these 
Conservatives ! 

Surely  after  this  inglorious  defeat  the  Ministers  will  re^gn.  If  not,  they 
will  prove  themselves  to  be  more  tenacious  ef  place  than  their  despicable  and 
despised,  but  more  worthy  predecessors,  who  were  at  least  be-ld  enough,  on 
great  questions,  to  try  their  strength  with  the  opposition. 

For  all  useful  purposes,  the  Conservative  Government  is  new  extinct.  It  has^ 
been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  (by  its  own  admission,  for  it  rejected  the  test 
of  a  division,)  has  been  found  wanting  J  It  is  just  "strong"  enough  to  rob  and 
oppress  a  few  poor  defenceless  prisoners,  and  to  insult  the  Church — it  can,  with, 
the  aid  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League,  plunder  the  agrieulturists  'y  but  for  any 
good  purpose  it  is  useless  and  powerless  I 

1  am,  however,  thankful  that  on  the  Edoeational  schemCyits  cowardice  has 
saved  the  Church  from  the  pit  which  her  pretended  friends  had  digged  for  her. 

Once  more  I  thank  God  for  this  special  interposition  of  His  protecting  Arm.. 

But,  Sir,  I  should  ill  discharge  my  duty  to  my  country,  if  I  were  to  content 
myself  with  exultation  over  the  fallen  crest  of  ft  proud  and  discomfited  govern- 
ment— a  government  strong  in  parliamentary  divisions,  (when  they  venture  thus 
TO  test  their  strength,)  but  weaker  than  their  fallen  predecessor*  in  the  opinion  of 
the  country. 

If  I  mistake  not,  yon  have  been  guilty  of  an  attempt,  by  tampering  with  the 
bishops,  to  betray %\\&  clergy;  for  by  means  of  the  influence  which  your  station 
gives,  you  have,  on  your  own  showing,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  consent  of 
"  the  heads  of  the  Established  Church"  to  a  measure,  which,  if  the  Dissenters 
had  not  interfered,  would,  most  assuredly,  have  undermined  the  foundations  of 
her  chief  bulwark. 

These  are  your  own  words,  spoken  m  the  House  of  Commons,  June  19th, 
1843:— 

"  There  is  one  point  which  in  justice  I  must  state  to  tie  House — that  in  framing  the  Education 
••InnRes,  it  has  been  my  duty  to  communicate  with  the  hi»ads  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  I  am 
bappy  to  say,  lliat  the  result  of  that  conference  cutiTioced  me  that  there  is  a  deep  and  sincere  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  prelates  of  that  Church  to  do  their  rery  utmost  in  the  ithape  of  mutual  aecommo' 
dation  to  remore  any  obstacle  that  might  obstruct  the  concurrence  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  guvernment  scheme.  It  is  impossible  to  have  met  with  a  more  anxious  desire 
to  promote  the  object  which  the  Government  have  in  view;  and  I  feel  that  I  should  be  wanting  in 
my  duty,  if  I  did  not  state  that  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Church  is  the  most  sincere,  and 
marked  in  the  strongest  manner." 

By  what  means  you  succeeded  in  thus  obtaining  the  consent  of  "  the  heads 
of  the  Established  Church  to  the  arrangement  of  the  government  sdieme,"  you 
did  not  inform  the  House.  From  another  quarter  I  have  obtained  some  infor- 
mation on  that  most  important  point. 

Permit  me  to  ask  if  the  "  heads  of  the  Established  Church"  here  alluded  to. 
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were  not  the  veiieiiiLlc  and  venerated  Archbishop  op  Canterbury  and  the 
aspiring  Bishop  of  London  ?  Do  you  not  know,  Sir,  that  the  archiepiscopal 
mitre  is  in  the  gift  of  Government?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  London  aspires  to 
Canterbury  ?  Does  not  this  fact  explain  how  the  now  infirm  and  too  confiding^ 
Primate  yielded  to  the  wily  arts  of  his  expectant  successor  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  oflSeials,  who  bask  under  the  smiles  of  Episcopal 
favour,  may  be  more  anxious  for  their  own  personal  advancement  and  aggran- 
disement than  for  the  characters  of  the  bishops,  or  the  best  interests  of  the 
Church.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that,  with  suck  persons,  the  friendship  of 
the  Government  might  outweigh  every  other  consideration ;  and  that  they  might 
so  adroitly  explain  "  the  government  scheme"  to  certain  bishops,  as,  in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  from  the  confidence  reposed  by  the  prelates  in  those  subor- 
dinates, to  obtain  Episcopal  consent. 

Whether  such  may  have  been  the  case,  I  must  leave  others  to  determine, 

after  they  have  carefully  read  the  following  letter,  written  by   a  clergyman 

who  has  the  best  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth.     I  wish  that  I  might  be 

permitted  to  give  his  name — if  so,  none  could  dispute  the  truth  of  his  statements. 

He  says : — 

"June  19, 1843. 
"  To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  Queen's  Prison. 

"  My  dear  friend, — And  so  the  Babd  builders  of  the  Education  plot  are  confounded!  You,  1 
am  sure,  wiW  not  lament,  nor  do  I ;  but  for  this  I  an  sincerely  grieved,  that  public  men  hifi  our 
Secretary  of  Slate  should  have  recourse  to  such  subterfuges  in  order  to  cover  their  inconsiderate- 
ness  and  disgrace. 

"  Sir  James,  I  find,  lays  all  the  blame  of  his  failure  upon  the  Dissenters;  and  that  they  have 
embarrassed  the  Government  none  will  deny.  But  Government  would  have  proceeded  in  spite  of 
the  Dissenting  opposition,  had  it  not  been  for  two  principal  obstacles — first,  the  determined  resist- 
ance of  the  Wesleyan  body;  and,  second,  the  silent  disgust  of  the  clergy.  As  to  the  Wesleyan<, 
in  many  places  they  vote  with  the  Conservatives  at  elections,  and  could,  by  their  complete  organi- 
zation, turn  the  scale  against  the  Conservatives.  This  Sir  James  and  Sir  Robert  both  know 
full  well,  and  hence  their  abandonment  of  the  Bill.  But  a  still  more  grave  obstacle  was  found  in 
the  deep,  but  silent  disgust  of  the  clergy.  They  eschewed  the  whole  scheme.  A  few,  indeed,  stood 
forward  to  tolerate  what  they  could  not  approve,  from  a  laudable  feeling  of  the  pressing  neces- 
sity for  a  more  extensive  system  of  Education  than  now  prevails;  but  the  greater  part  saw  in  the 
scheme  a  most  flagrant  contempt  for  their  bod;  as  the  practical  guardians  of  the  people.  They 
had  never  been  called  to  countel — they  had  reason  to  believe  that  their  bishops  had  been  very  par- 
tially consulted;  and  such  as  were  so,  received  intimation  of  the  measure  rather  as  a  thing  de- 
termined upon  than  one  to  be  considered.  The  fact  is,  Sir  James  is  flying  very  high,  and  con- 
templates, evidently,  a  Privy  Council  centralization  in  every  branch  of  our  national  polity.  But 
let  him  beware  of  England's  parochial  clergy.  Vast  numbers  of  them  are  utterly  disgusted  with 
his  Poor  Law — the  Education  plot  has  not  improved  him  in  their  opinion.  They  are  a  quiet  body 
of  men  on  the  whole,  but  they  are  not  to  be  thus  insulted.  They,  he  knotcs,  threw  out  his  Bill, 
and  not  the  Dissenters,  nor  even  the  Wesleyans  entirely.  Next  time,  if  ever,  that  Sir  JAMEstries 
his  'prentice  hand  at  pedagoguing,  let  him  be  more  wary. 

*'  We  know  more  about  parochial  affairs  than  he  does ;  nor  do  we  intend  to  resign  either  our 
parochial  boundaries,  or  our  clerical  distinctiveness,  at  the  voice  of  his  centralizing  greatnest. 
We  wish  the  Queen's  Privy  Council  all  honour,  but  we  have  read  too  much  of  power  abuted  by 
Privy  Councils,  not  to  be  jealous  of  these  modern  attempts,  by  means  of  a  centralizing  system,  ta 
nullify  the  representative  and  corporate  privileges  of  the  British  people  and  the  clergy. 

"  I  am  afraid  your  pupil.  Sir  James,  takes  little  profit  from  your  lessons,  and  how  then  can  I 
hope  he  will  listen  to  mine  ?  but  you  may  tell  him,  and  Sir  Robert  too,  that  the  clergy  of  Eogiasd 
have  taken  an  alarm  at  these  recent  proceedings  which  will  not  be  easily  allayed.    They  are  not 
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deceived  by  the  semblance  of  clerical  power  in  the  abandoned  Bill,  nor  are  they  pleased  at  the  ili- 
concealed  attempt  to  gain  a  sort  0/ ascendancy  for  '  the  Church'  at  the  expense  of  her  distinctive- 
ness a.ad  peace. 

"  This  ascendancy  would  hare  been  very  much  like  that  of  some  unfortunate  puss,  who  is  perched 
up  on  a  high  wall  by  a  gang  of  cruel  school-boys  to  be  pelted  at.  The  bitter  disappointment  of 
Graham  at  the  '  dogged  '  passive  resistance  of  the  clergy,  is  well  known  to  both  Saunders  and 
Horner,  the  Factory  Inspectors,  who  have  been  running  his  errands  lately  at  a  very  tiresome  speed, 
and  to  very  little  purpose. 

"  There  has  been  lately  a  system  of  'cookery,'  if  I  may  so  term  it,  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
■which  is  most  unseemly,  disorderly,  and  inconvenient.  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  Wyse 
have  a  place  (always  a 'liberal' one,  of  course,) — tbey  see  Lord  Wharncliffe — he  sees  Sir  Ro- 
bert and  Sir  James.  His  Grace  of  Canterbury  is  seen,  the  aged  Primate  is  advised  by  his  chap- 
Jains  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  His  Grace's  chaplains,  and  thoseof  the  Bishop 
OF  London,  communicate,  and  being  a  sort  of  corporation  of  little  bishops  themselves,  it  is  soon 
settled  what  cue  to  give  to  my  Lord  of  London.  Then  it  is  'settled' — other  prelates  are  seen,  the 
primate's  name  is  used.  'His  Grace's  opinion  is  so  and  so.' — 'Oh,  to  be  sure  his  Grace  must 
know  best;'  and  all  is  ' settled.'  But  in  this  Education  case,  when  the  question  came  before  the 
parochial  clergy,  it  turned  out  that  it  was  not '  settled'  after  all.  We  must  not  have  this  pie-making 
any  more.  These  young  chaplains  at  Lambeth  and  London  House  are  a  great  bore. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  friend,  yours  affectionately. 


I  have  always  said  the  Church  is  in  greater  danger  from  her  internal  than 
from  her  external  enemies.  These  "  little  bishops"  are  very  dangerous  men — 
theit  "  pies,"  if  swallowed  by  the  Clergy,  may  be  destructive  to  the  Church. 

I  cannot  exculpate  the  "  parochial  clergy."  In  this  instance,  their  silence 
might  have  been  fatal.  I  am  persuaded  that  but  for  the  "  keen  hatred"  of  the 
Dissenters  to  the  Established  Church,  which  frightened  the  Home  Secretary, 
"  the  government  scheme"  would  have  been  carried,  and  then  the  education  of 
the  people  would  have  been  wrested  from  the  clergy  !  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
clergy  to  have  warned  the  Government. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  "  the  parochial  clergy"  will  learn  from  the  experience 
they  have  now  gained,  that  their  silence  on  such  occasions  is  criminal.  They 
should  remember  that  they  have  been  silent  too  long.  Had  they  raised  their 
Toices  when  the  manufacturing  Moloch  introduced  itself  and  began  to  ravage 
their  flocks,  the  present  alarming  and  awful  state  of  ignorance  and  destitution 
could  not  have  prevailed.  By  their  supineness  and  silence  they  have  sacrificed 
the  best  interests  of  the  Church,  and  have  lost  the  friendship  of  the  best  disposed 
part  of  the  population  in  the  country. 

My  reverend  friend  may  excuse  "  the  parochial  clergy,"  /  cannot.  They  are 
the  watchmen  of  Zion — it  is  their  duty  to  give  warning  when  the  enemy  ap- 
proaches. Had  they  done  so,  the  present  dreadful  destitution  of  the  working 
classes  of  England  would  have  been  prevented. 

If  the  danger  with  which  the  Established  Church  has  just  been  threatened 
by  the  Conservative  Government  shall  have  convinced  "  the  parochial  clergy"  of 
their  error,  then  good  may  be  the  result  from  this  last  blow  at  the  Church — a 
blow  the  more  dangerous  because  it  was  levelled  by  her  professed  friends. 

If  the  clergy  will  now  arise  from  the  lethargy  in  which  they  have  for  so 
many  years  been  sunk,  they  may  still  become  the  instruments  of  salvation  to  their 
country.     Let  thera  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  people,  their  natural 
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position — become  the  guides  and  protectors  of  the  poor — instruct  the  rich  in 
the  right  and  only  useful  occupation  of  their  talents ;  and  thus  fill  up  that 
wide,  deep  gulf  which  at  present  separates  the  rich  from  the  poor.  Then  love 
will  supplant  hatred  in  the  breast  of  each,  and  confidence  reign  where  dismay 
and  terror  rule. 

It  is  right  that  the  poor  and  the  rich  should  mutually  ask  counsel  of  God's 
ambassadors.  May  He  impart  wisdom  and  courage  to  His  servants,  to  guide 
and  uphold  them  in  this  awful  conflict.  If  they  now  refuse  to  stand  between  the 
living  and  the  dying,  their  doom  is  sealed. 

If  the  Church's  connexion  with  the  State  hinders,  that  link  must  he  severed. 
If  the  State  be  doomed,  where  shall  we  look  for  safety  but  in  the  Ark  ? 

I  pray  God  now  to  visit  the  messengers  of  His  Truth,  and  to  give  them  the 
enlightening,  sanctifying,  and  invigorating  influences  of  His  Holy  Spirit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  drawing  near  when  the  Church  must  bid  the 
State  farewell,  or  become  the  mere  tool  of  a  political  junta.  These  words  are 
written  in  sorrow — they  are  the  result  of  deep  conviction. 

Before  I  leave  this  Educational  subject,  I  must  put  my  readers  in  possession 
of  that  part  of  the  Conservative  plot  against  the  Church  which  was  managed  by 
the  Factory  Inspectors.  These  officers  of  Centralization  are  employed  on  all 
sorts  of  errands — they  are  a  curse  to  the  country.  We  must  get  rid  of  them,  or 
be  ruined.  If  they  are  permitted  thus  to  intrude  themselves,  they  will  supersede 
every  Constitutional  and  Episcopal  functionary.  Surely  the  bishops  will  protest 
against  this  insolent  interference  by  laymen  with  their  episcopal  pastoral  duties. 
Instead  of  pastoral  letters  from  the  bishops  to  inform  and  consult  their  clergy,  these 
laymen  were  sent  by  the  Government  to  wheedle  the  parochial  clergy  ! 

I  had  been  informed  of  the  movement  of  these  officials,  and  of  their  partial 
success,  before  I  saw  the  letter  of  which  the  following  quotations  form  a  part.  It 
was  published  in  the  Birmingham  Advertiser,  smd.  explains  the  eccentric  motions 
of  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Horner  : — 

'■'■  When  his  [educational]  measure  is  out  before  the  parish  clergy  for  some  weeks,  and  no  petitions 
[from  churchmen]  ofany  amount  arrive,  Sir  James  is  startled.  Hesends  Mr. Saunders,  the  Factory 
Inspector,  down  in  all  speed  to  Leeds,  Halifax,  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  &c., '  to  get  up  the  steam' — 
to  originate  meetings  and  petitions — to  press  for  support,  alleging  'what  a  triumph  Dissenters  would 
have  if  the  Bill  should  fail;'  but  all  was  too  little  for  the  purposeof  Sir  Jambs;  and  l\Ir.  Saunders 
got  back  to  town  in  time  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  quite  disconcerted.  Dr.  Hook 
was  persuaded  to  get  up  a  snug  little  meeting  at  Leeds  (to  the  utter  surprise  of  many  of  his  admirers), 
but  it  failed,  and  was  upset.  While  Mr.  Saunders  was  thus  employed  in  the  North,  Mr.  Leonard 
Horner,  another  Factory  Inspector,  is  sent  on  the  same  errand  to  the  Midland  Counties  (to  Bir- 
mingham to  wit)  and  other  parts — spends  much  time,  money,  eloquence,  and  tact,  but  all  avails  not. 

"The  clergy  are, in  a  few  instances,  very  tardily  induced  to  give  a  very  qualified  and  withering 
support  to  the  Bill,  but  no  archdeacon  will  call  a  meeting  to  petition,  and  Leonard  Horner  re- 
tires  in  perfect  amazement  and  disappointment  to  them  who  sent  him  on  so  fruitless  an  errand." 

And  again: — 

"  It  is  easy  for  Dr.  Kay  Shuttlkworth,  and  Mr.  Wyse,  and  Mr.  Harry  Chester,  and 
the  Factory  Inspectors,  to  cook  up  an  education  scheme — it  is  easy  for  them  to  persuade  Lord 
Wharncliffe,  and  even  Lord  Ashley,  to  support  it,  and  to  commend  it  to  the  worthy,  but  now 
aged  Metropolitan,  and  to  my  Lord  of  London;  but  when  all  this  is  done,  and  when  the  scheme 
is  put  into  the  new  cen/ra/t2ing  mould,  and  backed  by  the  whole  weight  of  a  Conservative  Goyetn. 
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ment,  it  caonot  be  worked  without  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and,  there£are, 
the  shortest  way  is  to  begin  with  taking  their  counsel  and  experience." 

It  is,  indeed,  an  awful  sign  of  the  times,  when  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment employs  the  Factory  Inspectors,  instead  of  "  the  heads  of  the  Church,"  to 
communicate  with  "  the  parochial  clergy"  on  this  most  important  subject.  A 
greater  insult  to  the  Church  could  not  have  been  oflFered.  It  is  a  proof  of. 
the  little  esteem  in  which  the  clergy  are  held  by  the  Conservative  Government. 
It  is  evidence  that  centralization  is  in  good  favour  with  yourself  and  your  party. 
"  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order,"  says  the  inspired  Apostle.  The 
Church  of  England  is  founded  upon  Apostolic  order j-^-how  then  can  her  bishops 
and  her  priests  slumber  on  their  posts — be  like  the  dumb  dogs  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet — while  an  enemy  so  powerful,  so  vigilant,  and  so  cunning,  dares  to 
assume  an  authority  which  belongs  only  to  the  episcopal  office. 

That  Lord  Asulet  should  have  fallea  into  this  trap,  is  to  be  deeply  re- 
gretted— that  he  has  learnt  something  by  his  sad  experience  is  consolatory.  His 
Lordship  declares,  and  no  one  listened  to  that  declaration  with  more  delight 
than  myself, — 

"  I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  say,  that  unless  a  very  mighty  change  shall  take  place  in  the  mutual 
temper  of  both  parties,  I  will  never  again  be  a  party  to  any  system,  the  object  of  which  is,  by  mu- 
tval  concetiioHy  to  bring  antagonitt  parties  to  act  together  in  the  same  general  plan." 

Thus  has  Lord  Ashley  at  last  discovered  and  nobly  avowed  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  seek  for  a  resting-place  between  truth  and  error — that  it  is  a  loss  of 
time  and  labour  to  attempt,  "  by  mutual  concessions,"  to  unite  antagonist 
principles. 

Now,  we  may  hope  that  his  Lordship  will  no  longer  be  beguiled  by  your 
promises,  or  by  the  expectation  of  overcoming  the  antipathy  of  opposing 
elements.  Now,  after  this  declaration,  we  may  expect  (God  grant  we  may  not 
be  disappointed)  that  the  noble  champion  of  the  "  poor  factory  children"  will 
present  a  forehead  of  adamant  to  the  cruel  mill-owners  who  oppose  him,  and 
never  allow  any  Ministry  to  "  carry  on,"  without  insisting  upon  the  enactment 
of  the  Ten  Hours'  Factory  Bill.  His  Lordship  has  the  power  to  compel  any 
Government  to  yield  this  point.  I  pray  he  may  have  the  grace  and  nerve  to  use 
that  power. 

Nothing  is  more  true,  if  you  really  wish  the  poor  to  be  educated,  than 
that  TIME  roust  be  given  for  that  education.  If  you  resist  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill, 
you  pix)ve  that  you  do  not  care  for  the  education  of  the  factory  children. 

It  is  also  quite  certain,  that  until  you  can  improve  the  physical  condition  of 
the  "  factory  hands,"  all  attempts  at  their  education  will  be  in  vain.  On  these 
points  listen  to  Colonei,  Sir  Charles  Shaw,  who  was  for  some  years  the  chief 
officer  of  police  in  Manchester.  A  better  authority  I  need  not  quote.  In  a 
letter  to  Lord  Ashley,  just  published  by  Mr.  Ollivier,  the  Colonel  says : — 

"  Were  it  possible,  by  some  legislative  enactment,  to  diminish  the  hours  of  labour  of  the  younger 
classes,  there  might  be  some  hope  that,  during  those  hours  of  cessation  from  labour,  certain  good 
impressions  might  be  made  on  their  minds."         •         *         • 

"  We  must  progress  and  adopt  a  better  mode  of  education,  and  means  must  be  taken  taf(ed 
and  clothe  those  bodies  which  contain  those  minds."        •        •        * 
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"Here  is  the  father  reduced,  [by  the  unregulated  operations  of  niachiuery,]  and  Ihe  mother* 
leaving  her  infants  under  the  charge  of  a  neighbour,  labours  in  the  factory,  to  which  her  chil- 
dren are  sent  as  early  as  possible;  and  although  they  may  be  able  to  read  and  write,  their  early 
attendance  at  these  factories!  enfeebles  their  condition;  and  the  constant  and  incessant  labour 
which  they  have  to  perform  precludes  their  acquiring  a  taste  or  feeling  for  any  but  sensual  or  animal 
pleasures."         *  * 

"  Among  the  factory  o[>eratives,  the  women  becoming  mothers  are,  from  this  system,  deprived 
of  giving  maternal  sustenance  to  the  babe,  or  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  the  young  child  ; 
consequi'nlly  their  daughters  become  polluted."         *         •  « 

"•  Through  long  continued  labour  in  factories,  the  mind  becomes  enslaved,  the  muscles  enervated, 
and  the  human  faculties  degraded  ;  so,  in  short,  woman,  by  being  employed  in  a  factory,  loses  that 
station  ordained  her  by  Providence,  and  becomes  simitar  to  the  female  followers  of  an  army,vrear- 
ing  the  garb  of  a  woman,  but  actuated  by  the  worst  passions  of  man."         ♦        *        • 

'■'•  The  present  low  physical  condition  of  the  working  classes  renders  any  attempt  to  educate 
them  almost  impossible."         *         *         » 

"  I  consider  it  an  axiom,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  give  a  high  moral  tone  to  the  charac' 
ter  of  children  or  grown-up  persons,  unless  they  have  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  clothing."^ 

Permit  me,  Sir  James,  to  ask  you — you  who  have  pretended  to  feel  so  much 
for  the  ignorance  of  those  poor  creatures — what  plans  have  you  devised,  what 
efforts  have  you  made,  "  to  i'sei.  and  clothe  those  bodies  which  contain  those 

minds  ?" None — none  whatever  I     Your  whole  policy  proclaims,  they  must 

protect  themselves  ; — machinery,  capital,  competition,  must  take  their  course — 
LO  law  can  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  operatives  !  Nay,  still  worse — by  law  they 
must  be  reduced  to  a  *'  coarser  sort  of  food  !" 

Truly,  Sir,  you  adopt  an  odd  method  of  proving  your  jfympathy  for  the 
poor ! 

I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  felt  more  satisfied  with  my  imprisonment,  than  when 
I  peruse  statements  such  as  those  which  I  have  just  quoted  from  Colonei. 
Shaw's  letter  to  Lord  Ashley.  They  confirm  all  that  /  have  advanced — they 
prove  that  it  is  not  without  reason  that  I  have  laboured  so  constantly,  so  enthu- 
siastically, to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor  o])preased  factory  slaves. 
Nay,  they  offer  a  palliation  of,  if  they  do  not  vindicate  my  warmth — if  they  do 
Dot  sanction  my  energies  in  their  behalf.  They  furnish  me  with  a  balm,  even 
when  I  am  your  victim — a  balm  which  soothes  and  cheers  and  gilds  my  prison 
hours,  because  tbey  establish  the  fact  that  there  is  a  cause  for  all  my  seeming 
"  violence." 

Yes,  Sir  James,  I  can  smile  at  yowr  elevation,  and  at  my  own /ate,  when  I 
read,  from  books  of  authority,  the  official  register  of  the  truths  of  which,  for 
many  years,  I  was  the  despised  and  persecuted  champion. 

Allow  me  once  more  to  advise  you: — Withdraw  your  whole  Factory  Bill — 
take  counsel  from  Lord  Ashley  ;  he  is  now  ready  with  Sadler's  Ten  Hours' 
Bill,  which  is  unencumbered  with  Inspectors,  or  Relays,  or  Education.  Adopt  Maf 
measure,  and  prove  that  you  have  learnt  in  the  school  of  adversity  to  be  just. 
By  doing  so,  you  will  obtain  a  victory  over  the  Dissenters,  (who  are  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  amelioration  of  the  factory  children,)  and  convince  the  factory 
operatives  that  you  are  their  friend.  You  will  thus  also  do  something  towards 
removing  one  cause  of  the  present  manufacturing  distress — over-production. 

If  you  spurn  this  advice,  then  you  roust  look  ahead  for  more  squalls. 

1  had  intended,  this  week,  to  have  reasoned  with  you  on  the  subject  of 
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the  New  Poor  Law — to  have  proved  that,  in  its  very  nature,  it  is  so  much  opposed 
to  justice,  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  of  government  under  its 
operation — to  have  shown  you,  by  actual  demonstration,  that  if  the  principle  of 
the  New  Poor  Law  must  be  maintained,  the  institution  of  private  property 
WILL  be  destroyed.     This  duty  shall  be  discharged  in  forthcoming  letters. 

Perhaps,  being  too  proud  to  be  taught  by  your  Victim,  you  may  indignantly 
reject  these  propositions.  It  matters  not  —  truth  will  work  its  way;  and  as 
sure  as  you,  Sir  James,  were  once  a  Radical,  and  then  a  \Vhig — as  sure  as  yours 
is  a  weak,  instead  of  a  strong  Government,  so  surely  will  you  find  those  propo- 
sitions true-— ' 

I  must  content  myself,  just  now,  with  cautioning  you.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
"the  great  Duke"  himself,  in  all  future  discussions  on  the  New  Poor  Law,  not 
again  to  copy  the  folly  of  the  ostrich,  who,  when  hunted,  hides  its  head  in  the  sand, 
thinking,  silly  bird,  to  evade  the  attack  of  its  pursuer.  It  will  not  any  longer  avail 
to  pronounce  that  "  the  New  Poor  Law  works  well."  Its  destructive  qualities,  its 
injurious,  nay,  ruinous  effects,  are  now  apparent  to  all — confessed  by  thousands 
of  its  former  supporters — admitted  by  every  "  Return" — proved  by  the  dete- 
rioration in  the  moral  character  of  the  people,  in  their  increased  destitution  and 
disaffection,  and  the  consequent  greater  insecurity  of  life  and  property. 

Whoever  may  now  venture  to  assert  "  that  the  New  Poor  Law  is  not  a 
failure,"  however  high  his  rank  and  deservedly  honoured  and  respected  he  may 
have  been,  can  only  injure  his  own  reputation  thereby.  The  monster  is  now  so 
universally  known  and  hated,  that  the  word  of  the  Queen  herself  would  not  be 
taken  in  its  favour. 

No,  no  ;  if  the  New  Poor  Law  is  to  be  defended,  it  must  be  by  proving  that, 
notwithstanding  the  entire  failure  of  all  its  professed  objects,  there  is  still  a  dire 
necessity  for  the  infliction  of  such  gross  injustice.  If  it  must  be  continued,  it 
must  be  proved  that  its  repeal  would  cause  still  greater  suffering  and  insecurity. 
That,  Sir,  is  the  only  ground  of  defence  which  its  supporters  can  now  be  per- 
mitted to  take. 

If  it  be  true  that  "  the  Duke"  has  made  inquiry  as  to  the  num- 

her  of  Irishmen  in  the  several  regiments,  it  would  be  equally  wise  that  he  should 
pursue  his  investigation  as  to  the  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  heard 
how  the  New  Poor  Law  has  robbed  the  poor  old  pensioners — how  its  minions  have 
tyrannized  over  the  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  of  the  soldiers;  and  then  "the 
Duke"  will  discover  how  impossible  it  is  to  expect  or  even  hope  for  the  allegiance 
of  the  Array  to  "  the  three  Kings." 

At  present  I  will  add  no  more  on  this  subject.  You  will  find  this  last  hint 
well  worth  the  most  serious  consideration  of  "  the  Duke."  I  have  not  been 
inattentive  to  that  point.  I  know  how  the  pulse  of  the  Army  beats  on  that  sub- 
ject. Let  "  the  Duke"  inquire.  His  Grace's  late  circular  to  the  Colonels, 
proves  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  Aa*  discovered  that  soldiers  hare  begun  to 
think. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S — No  space  for  "  Rent-Roll."— R.  O. 


v.  Torras,  Printer,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Koad,  London. 
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Being  Letters  lo 

THE  RIGHT   HON.    SIR   JAMES   GRAHAM,    BART.,  M.P., 

Her  Majesty  s  Principal  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Home  Department ; 

FROM 

RICHARD     OASTLER, 

Hit  Viclim  in  the  Queen  s  Prison, 
WITH  OCCASIONAL  COMMUMCATIONS  FROM  FRIENDS. 

'*  The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage." — "  Property  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights." 

*'  The  Husbandman  that  iaboureth.  must  be  6rst  partaker  of  the  fruits." 

**  He  shall  Judge  the  poor  of  the  people.  He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 

VoL.IIl.— No.28.  LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JULY  15,  1843.  Price  it/. 

The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — These  are  times  when  it  seriously  behoves  all  who  love 
their  country  to  lay  aside  every  party  motive,  and  solemnly  inquire,  What  can  be 
the  cause  of  the  present  derangement  of  society  ?  It  is  now  the  duty,  as  well  as 
the  interest,  even  of  those  who  care  only  for  themselves,  to  ask, — Why  this  uni- 
versal shock  in  the  social  system,  which  loosens  the  tenure  by  which  I  hold  my 
property  ?  Why  am  I  thus  driven  to  my  shifts  to  obtain  what  I  once  called  rny 
own  ?  There  is  not  a  labourer  or  artisan  in  the  kingdom,  who,  if  he  be  wise,  will 
not  now  rejoice  to  lay  aside  every  rancorous  feeling  against  his  employer,  and, 
calmly  sitting  down  with  him,  ask, — What  can  this  be,  that  has  separated  our 
interests,  at  the  same  time  depriving  me  of  the  just  reward  of  my  labour,  and  yoio 
of  the  power  of  paying  good  wages,  and  remunerating  yourself  for  employing  me  { 

And,  Sir,  if  such  be  the  unquestionable  condition  of  all,  of  every  rank  in 
society,  how  much  more  solemnly  imperative  is  the  nation's  claim  on  those  who 
govern,  now  to  eschew  all  individual  and  party  thraldom,  to  release  themselves 
from  the  encumbrance  of  selfish  motives  and  of  party  strife,  and,  beholding 
the  energies  of  a  nation  slumbering  and  a  whole  people  panting  for  relief, — I  say. 
Sir,  how  much  more  bounden  are  the  members  of  the  Government,  by  their  awful 
and  sworn  responsibility, now,  forgetting  every  other  consideration,  most  seriously 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  solution  of  the  great  questions — What  mistakes  have 
we  been  making  ?  How  is  it  that  under  our  guidance  every  institution  totters — 
every  national  and  private  interest  is  paralyzed — every  member  of  society  is  either 
feverishly  alarmed,  or  entirely  shorn  of  hope  ?  What  can  be  the  reason  that  a  people 
who  were  formerly  so  loyal,  should  now  be  so  disaifocted  ?  Why  are  those  who, 
not  a  long  while  ago,  were  prosperous  and  happy,  now  so  destitute  and  wretched  ? 
What  is  it  that  clogs  the  wheels  of  national  enterprise  —  that  interrupts  the 
national  prosperity,  and  drains  the  national  pui'se  ?  Why  are  the  industrious  poor? 

There  must  be  a  cause.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  inquire.  It  is  the  especial 
and  imperative  duty  of  those  whom  Her  Majesty  has  entrusted  with  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  State,  (who,  by  their  situations,  are  invested  with  the  con- 
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trolling  power  over  the  sources  of  our  national  industry,)  to  discover  why  all  this 
disorganization,  disaffection,  and  destitution  exist. 

The  fault,  most  certainly,  is  not  in  our  climate,  soil,  skill,  capital,  or  industry^ 
— it  must  be  in  our  fiscal  and  industrial  arrangements. 

Under  such  circumstances,  none  need  apologize  who  betake  themselves  to  this 
inquiry.  When  the  battle  rages,  when  the  ship  is  sinking,  every  Englishman  is 
summoned  to  do  his  duty. 

No  matter  if  I  am  a  prisoner — still  I  love  my  country,  whrcb  has  cast  me  ofF^ 
She  shall  not  fall,  if  any  effort  of  mine  can  save  her.  Though  persecuted  and 
despised,  1  can  return  good  for  evil — I  will  strive  to  deserve  her  favour,  andj. 
if  I  cannot  (being  shut  up  in  prison,  and  thereby  deprived  of  any  means,)  per- 
form an  impossibility,  by  paying  my  assumed  and  mistaken  creditor  '*  the  utter- 
most farthing,"  and  thus  regain  my  station  among  the  free  sons  of  Britain,  I  will, 
by  my  counsel  and  influence,  strive  to  save  my  persecutor  and  my  countrymen 
IVom  that  ruin  which,  if  the  vessel  of  Slate  does  not  change  her  course,  will  evi- 
dently and  inevitably  be  their  fate. 

As  I  said  before,  there  must  be  a  cause  for  all  this  derangement,  disquietude, 
imcertainty,  and  despair.  What  then  is  that  cause  ?  The  cause  of  the  unpros- 
perous  condition  of  this  empire  cannot  be  in  the  agitations  which  shake  her  to 
J  he  very  centre — they  are  the  natural  consequences  of  that  poverty  which,  having 
hscome  unbearable,  the  masses  of  O'CoNNELLitES,  O'Conxorites,  Sturgeit£s, 
CoBDENiTES,  and  REBECCAiTfis  are  endeavoaring  to  shake  off,  by  obtaining 
repeal,  or  universal  suffrage,  or  complete  suffrage,  or  free  trade,  or  by  getting 
rid  of  certain  local  burdensome  and  irritating  incumbrances. 

If  it  should  happen  that  all  or  any  of  these  parties  have  discoviered  the  real 
grievances  which  afflict  the  State,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  at  once 
to  adopt  the  proper  remedies.  But  if,  as  I  conceive  to  be  the  fact,  their  reme- 
dies tvould  fail  to  heal  the  national  disease,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  convince  them  of  their  errors,  and  to  ofer  and  appfp  a  cure. 

Although,  to  procure  time  for  calm  reflection,  it  may  be  necessary  to  assume 
the  attitude  of  coercion,  and  thus  secure  a  respite  from  impending  danger,  still, 
the  cause  of  all  these  commotions  must  be  ascertained.  That  cause  must  be 
removed,  or  the  very  means  adopted  to  quell  disturbances  will  only  add  to  that 
poverty  which  is  their  acknowledged  parent. 

It  is  in  vaift  that  you  address  letters  to  magistrates,  informing  them  "  that 
you  have  directed  a  field  officer  to  take  the  command  of  their  district" — exhort- 
ing them  "  to  a  strict  discharge  of  their  duties,  by  issuing  warrants  against  all 
offenders" — "  placing  troops  at  their  disposal  which  are  thought  sufficient  to 
preserve  the  peace" — and  expressing  "  the  readiness  of  the  Government  to  offor 
such  a  reward  as  will  lead  to  a  conviction."  It  is,  1  say,  useless  that  the  magis- 
trates should  •*  issue  an  order  for  the  assembling  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry,"  and 
that  they  inform  you,  *'  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  reinforcement  of  troops."  Im- 
perative as  all  these  precautions  and  preparations  may  be,  for  the  present  peace 
of  the  districts,  still.  Sir,  there  is  much  more  that  the  Government  must  do,  if 
settled  peace  is  again  to  bless  the  land. 

"  The  real  evil  is  the  poverty  and  distress  of  the  country !"     This  truth  was 
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sounded  in  unwilling  cars  by  a  Welch  magistrate  to  his  brother  officials.  He 
added,  "  It  is  totally  out  of  the  power  of  any  man  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
him."  This  candid  declaration  "  caused  a  general  sensation";  and  the  magis- 
trate continued,  "  I  call  upon  every  gentleman  present  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  say  if  such  be  not  the  case." 

Although  "  that  matter  was  not  entered  upon"  by  those  magistrates,  the 
truth  of  that  declaration  was  established  by  their  silence.  If  it  were  not  their 
duty  to  "enter  upon  that  matter,"  it  is  yours;  and  awful  will  be  the  responsi- 
bility that  will  rest  ujwn  your  head,  if  you  content  yourself  with  striving  to 
allay  the  discontent  with  arms  and  bribes,  and  refuse  to  make  a  solemn  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  "  the  poverty  and  distress  of  the  country" — which  has  resulted 
in  armed  bodies  of  the  people  traversing  the  districts,  in  defiance  of  law  and 
order,  demolishing  property,  and  threatening  the  lives  of  all  peaceful  subjects. 

That  England  was  not  always  cramped  and  fettered,  despoiled  in  her  cot- 
tages, and  enervated  io  her  strength — that  she  was  not  always  the  abode  of  the 
wretched  and  destitute,  the  field  of  disafFcction  and  violence — that  she  was  once 
the  happy  home  of  her  athletic,  brave,  loyal,  and  contented  sons,  the  records  of 
her  glory  and  her  prowess  prove. 

The  wide  difference  between  her  former  glory  and  her  present  state, rnimt,  then, 
arise  from  some  change  in  her  national  arrangements.  What  are  they?  Looking 
back,  we  find  that  all  her  institutions  w^ere  guarded  by  wise  regulations,  which 
were  intended  and  calculated  to  establish  the  security  and  promote  the  interests 
of  all.  Each  was  permitted  to  occupy  his  own  sphere — none  was  allowed  to 
trench  upon  or  invade  the  rights  of  another ; — the  whole  system  of  the  British 
Constitution  being  a  series  of  guards,  checks,  and  counter-guards,  intended  tP 
prevent  competition  and  undue  expansion— the  very  opposite  to  the  theory  of 
Free  Trade. 

Our  ancient  guilds  and  corporations  were  invested  with  power  to  protect  the 
interests  of  industry  and  capital  embarked  in  each.  They  were  empowered,  {ind 
required  by  their  own  interests,  to  regulate  the  supply  to  the  demand,  and  thus 
to  secure  to  both  capital  and  labour  their  just  reward. 

The  farmer  was  protected  against  the  overwhelming  burdens  under  the  pres- 
sure of  which  he  is  now  sinking,  by  laws  which  were  calculated  to  insure  his  pros- 
perity ; — the  trader,  who  required  the  assistance  of  a  borrowed  capital,  was  pro- 
tected from  the  gripe  of  the  usurer  by  the  laws  against  usury  ; — the  labourer  and 
the  artisan  were  protected  from  the  unfair  pressure  of  the  griping  employer,  by 
the  equitable  arrangements  to  shield  the  prices  of  his  labour  and  skill  from  de- 
pression ; — nay,  the  poorest  were  protected  from  destitution  by  a  humane  and 
equitable  Poor  Law. 

Such,  and  many  more  such  like,  were  the  prudent,  wise,  and  humane  regula- 
tions under  which  England  prospered,  and  elevated  herself  to  the  pinnacle  of 
nations.  Then  her  sons  were  accounted  the  bravest  and  most  loyal  of  the  human 
race — her  flag  was  triumphant  in  every  clime — her  merchants  were  accounted  as 
princes  by  her  neighbours,  and  her  plough  and  shuttle  were  the  emblems  of  plenty 
and  contentment  at  home. 

It  is  certain  that  we  have  changed  the  ordinances  of  our  ancestors — that  we 
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have  broken  down  the  fences  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  true  that  we  have  also 
changed  our  condition  from  plenty  to  poverty — from  contentment  to  disaffection 
— from  having  been  the  admiration  of  surrounding  nations,  we  have  become  the 
objects  of  universal  contempt.  Can  it  be  that  our  adversity  and  dishonour 
are  the  fruits  of  our  altered  national  arrangements  1  That  question  is  indeed 
important.  It  should  obtain,  as  it  demands,  the  solemn  attention  of  our  legis- 
lators, who,  if  they  discover  that  there  was  wisdom  in  our  former  arrangements, 
should  be  willing  to  acknowledge  their  own  errors,  and  to  correct  them.  It  is 
certain  that,  in  proportion  to  our  departure  from  our  ancient  securities,  our  poverty 
.nnd  misery  have  increased.  If  ithe  doubtful  that  the  relinquishment  of  our  ancient 
principles  is  the  cause  of  our  suffering,  let  that  doubt  be  now  settled. 

In  many  former  letters  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  all  our  national  evils 
Lave  arisen  from  a  departure  from  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, which  requires  the  closest  union  between  the  people  and  the  soil,  and 
•which  seeks  to  establish  the  national  independence  on  the  sure  foundation  of  indi- 
vidual and  universal  protection  ; — always  looking  to  her  own  soil,  and  not  to 
foreign  countries,  for  the  source  of  her  strength  and  wealth. 

Instead  of  wisely  adhering  to  the  safe  arrangements  of  our  sage  and  prudent 
ancestors,  by  encouraging  domestic  industry  and  local  government,  and  securely 
fencing  each  trade  with  the  power  of  protection,  to  promote  the  equalization  of  the 
production  with  the  demand,  we  have  adopted  another  theory — that  of  universal 
competition  and  uncontrolled  expansion ;  destroying  self-government — breaking 
down  the  ancient  local  boundaries — centralizing  all  power  of  government  in 
Commissioners,  who  are,  and  always  must  be,  the  mere  tools  of  the  Ministers — 
breaking  up  all  those  corporations  which  protected  the  various  trading  interests 
. — destroying  the  local  influences  of  the  magistracy  and  the  parochial  oflScers — 
snapping  the  link  which  bound  the  labourer  to  his  home — nay,  invading  the 
sanctity  of  the  Church  herself — generalizing  all  things — expanding  everything 
— entirely  reversing  the  British  Constitution.  Tearing  up  the  flower  from  its 
roots,  and  wondering  why  it  fades  ! 

Such,  Sir,  every  one  must  acknowledge,  has  been  the  conduct  of  our  modern 
Governments.  They  have  laughed  at  "  the  folly  of  your  grey-bearded  ancestors" 
— they  fancied  that  strength  was  to  be  found  in  expansion,  that  liberty  was  to  be 
discovered  in  licentiousness,  and  profit  in  competition  ! 

You  have  almost  run  the  round  of  the  new  theory — you  have  tried  the  boasted 
wisdom  of  modern  philosophy  ;  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Let  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland  answer  !  DisaflFection,  disunion,  revolution,  rebellion.  Let 
yoiirlabourers, artisans,  shopkeepers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  bankers,  farmers, 
and  landlords  answer  !  "  Want  of  employment — low  wages — no  customers — no 
profits — immense  losses — no  profitable  employment  of  capital."  The  farmers  com- 
])lain,"  We  have  no  return  for  our  industry;"  and  at  last  the  landlords  are  forced 
reluctantly  to  join  in  the  general  moan — "  Our  rents  are  in  danger!" 

Such  then  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  result  of  the  new  system,  consequent 
upon  forsaking  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers — of  breaking  down  the  landmarks 
of  the  Constitution.  If  any  still  can  doubt,  once  more  I  urge — let  that  doubt  be 
settled. 
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True,  by  some  persons  we  are  told  that  all  this  complaining,  misery,  and 
destitution  arise  "because  we  have  not  gone  far  enough" — that  our  only  safety 
is  "in  destroying  the  last  germ  of  protection  ;  and  extending  competition  with 
the  whole  world,"  thus  placing  England  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  an  agony 
from  strife,  i.  e.  in  other  words,  by  adopting  "  Free  Trade."  Wiser  and  much 
more  discreet  persons  aflBrm  that  "there  is  no  security  but  in  a  return  to  the 
old  protective  system  of  managing  by  prudent  regulations,  to  keep  the  demand 
and  supply  on  an  equality  ;  thus  securing  to  every  interest  a  fair  and  remunerat- 
ing profit,  and  always  preventing  destitution  to  the  industrious,  by  the  regularity 
and  justness  of  wages." 

Another  class,  that  of  the  Government,  think  that  wisdom  lies, _/br  the  pre- 
sent, in  a  middle  course — that  time  is  required  to  prepare  the  country  for  the 
entire  developement  of  the  new  theory.  They  are,  they  say,  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  the  ancient  protective  system — they  avow  that  "  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade  are  those  of  common  sense" — and  that  "  the  only  question  is  one  of  time 
and  degree." 

Now,  that  this  class  of  reasoners  must  be  wrong,  is  proved  by  the  alarming 
and  sinking  state  of  the  country.  For  thirty  years  and  more  this  progressive 
system  has  been  operating — "  time  and  degree"  have  progressively  advanced — 
and  with  them,  as  progressively,  disaffection,  poverty,  and  destitution. 

This  tearing  the  Constitution  to  pieces  "  bit  by  bit,"  has  involved  every 
interest  in  ruin  ;  it  stamps  the  projectors  and  professors  of  its  school  with  folly, 
and  should  make7//em  at  once  and  for  ever  abandon  their  insane  doctrines. 

If,  then,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  security  in  a  middle  course,  the  only 
question  to  be  settled  is  between  the  two  principles  of  freedom,  or  regulation — 
protection.  But  if  a  gradual  progression  in  the  principles  of  competition,  or 
Free  Trade,  have  proved  so  very  ruinous — devastation  increasing  in  exact  pro- 
])ortion  to  the  speed  at  which  you  progress — is  it  likely  that  we  shall  find  natio- 
nal prosperity  in  the  fall  developement  of  that  theory  ?  It  were,  I  think,  madness 
to  expect  it. 

The  time  has,  however,  at  last  arrived  when  this  all-important  question  must 
be  solved.  May  God  grant  that  those  whose  solemn  duty  it  is  to  unravel  that 
mystery  may  be  able  to  divest  themselves  of  personal  and  party  motives,  and, 
regardless  where  it  leads,  to  follow  in  the  path  of  Truth. 

There  is  one  test  of  the  knowledge  of  the  two  parties  who  will  have  to  meet 
when  this  investigation  is  made,  to  which  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  now  to  advert. 

The  professors  of  the  Free  Trade  school  have  constantly  prophesied  that  in- 
creasing  prosperity  would  be  the  result  of  the  progress  of  their  principles. 
Those  persons  who  have  espoused  the  ancient  principles  of  protection  asserted, 
amid  the  laughter  and  contempt  of  the  "  Philosophers,"  that  in  proportion  to 
our  advance  in  "  Free  Trade  principles,"  our  poverty  and  destitution  would 
increase. 

I  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  who  have  been  the  true  prophets.  The 
Reports  of  your  own  Commissioners,  the  charges  of  the  Judges  at  the  Assizes,  and 
of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Quarter  Sessions — the  Reports  of  your  police  magistrates, 
nay,  even  your  own  pet  Poor  Law  Commissioners  themselves,  all  bear  testimony  to 
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the  fact,  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  the 
people  is  increased.  The  Queen  herself,  {vide  Her  Majesty's  letter  to  the 
Archbishops,)  backed  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  supported  by  the  peti- 
tions of  hundreds  of  thousands,  proclainis  the  sad  progress  of  poverty  and  desti- 
tution. 

Let  the  cause  be  what  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  dreamers  about  increase 
of  prosperity  with  the  progress  of  Free  Trade  principles  have  been  disappointed. 
Whether  those  who  anticipate  increasing  poverty  with  the  progress  of  the  Free 
principle  have  hit  upon  the  right  cause,  may  admit  of  doubt; — that  their  fears 
have  been  more  than  realized,  none  can  dispute. 

Perhaps  then,  when  we  come  to  the  discussion,  as  very  soon  we  must,  our 
proud  and  arrogant  opponents  will  deign  to  listen,  although  they  may  still  despise 
us  of  the  ancient  school.  We  may  surely  hope  that  those  who  have  so  egregiously 
mistaken  the  re-sult  of  their  owu  measures,  will,  without  mockery  and  reviling, 
condescend  to  hear  and  answer  the  arguments  of  their  despised  antagonists. 

It  is  worth  yoiir  notice  to  remember  that  it  is  now  no  longer  a  warfare  of  the 
landlords,  mill-owners,  and  farmers  against  the  labourers  and  artisans  ;  the 
united  power  of  those  confederates  against  the  industrious,  has  already  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  their  victims.  Now,  the  contest  is  for  higher  game — the 
farmers  are  struggling  with  the  landlords  about  the  rent — the  mill-owners  with 
the  landlords  for  their  estates — while  the  labourers  look  on  in  sullen  apathy. 

The  duty  of  the  Government  is  to  release  the  many  from  destitution,  and  then 
adjust  the  minor  differences,  which  affect  the  comparative  few. 

The  barbarous  cruelties  to  which  the  poor  are  now  subjected,  as  recorded  in 
every  newspaper,  not  only  prove  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  that  thei/cdti  endure 
much  longer,  but  the  mere  recital  of  the  disgusting  treatment  to  which  they -are 
subject,  under  the  inflictions  of  officers  of  the  law,  is  calculated  to  destroy  the 
character  of  Englishmen  in  the  estimation  of  foreigners,  and  thus  endanger  our 
national  independence — (see  the  letter  of  Mr.  J.  Ekless  and  the  Cover  of  this 
papery  ;  for  who  can  respect  a  people  furnishing,  on  the  one  hand,  such  abject 
slaves,  and,  on  the  other,  such  cruel  and  cowardly  oppressors?  What  code 
of  laws,  save  ours,  would  permit  such  revolting  cruelties  under  its  sanction  ? 

Such  questions  must  suggest  themselves  to  every  thinking  foreigner  who  reads 
an  English  newspaper.  Permit  me  to  ask, — Is  it  wise  to  perpetuate  laws  so  fonl 
— laws  which,  in  their  working,  brutalize  the  people — laws  which  are  in  direct 
violation  of  the  British  Constitution  ?  Is  it  fair  towards  Her  Majesty  thus  to 
endanger  Her  Throne,  by,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  depriving  the  Queen  ef  the 
ardent  loyalty  of  her  subjects, and  exposing  the  realm  to  the  attack  of  foreign  foes  ? 

Such  questions  force  themselves  on  ray  mind,  as,  from  behind  my  prison- 
walls,  I  calmly,  but  seriously,  ponder  over  the  sad  picture  of  declining  England. 

I  have  traced  the  benumbing  effect  of  liberal  principles  upon  the  peasantry 
and  the  artisans — I  have,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  ward  off  the  blast  which  has 
chilled  their  hearths — lam  not  insensible  to  the  approaches  which  the  same  spirit 
is  making  on  your  farm-houses.  Rebecca  and  her  daughters  are  not  the  only  suf- 
ferers, or  the  only  raal-contents.  The  cause  which  has  aroused  them,  and  forced 
them  to  defy  all  law,  is  rapidly  advancing  with  ravaging  strides  into  the  English 
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homesteads.  The  farmers  are  no  longer  tchat  they  were.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
English  farmers  on  their  250  acres  were  indeed  a  prosperous  and  a  happy  race.  How 
I  have  enjoyed  myself  in  their  society  !  No  men  lived  better — none  enjoyed  their 
pomfoits  more.  What  hospitality,  merriment,  and  joviality  were  then  in  the 
English  farmer's  home.  The  night  before  a  neighboftring  fair  was  indeed  a  most 
animating  time.  How  the  stables  were  thronged  with  horses ! — how  the  housd 
was  filled  with  guests — farmers  from  a  distance  coming  to  the  fair  !  Tlie  merri- 
ment of  those  periods,  their  hosjiitality  aiid  conviviality,  have  left  an  impression 
on  my  mind  which  tinve  has  not  faded.  Tlie  fairs  and  markets^  were  his  holi- 
days \     Rent-days  were  then  the  **  craek"^  days  of  the  farmer's  year. 

Jn  those  days,  besides  a  bomitifal  tabl&fi>r  his  household  and  bis  fiiends,  the 
farmer  vied  with  his  landlord  in  his  hunter,  his  pointers,  and  greyhounds.  Work, 
f  port,  and  jollity  then  mingled  harmoniously  in  the  English  farraer'ij  life.  How 
altered  new  !  Listen  to  the  following  tale — it  is  a  true  one.  Would  that  every 
landlord  in  England  might  peruse  it,  ands^  reading,  think  of  bygone  days,  and 
of  those  days  that  are  a-coming.  The  fabourcr  down,  the  farmer  down,  how  can 
the  landlord  stand  ?  Then  will  yenr  Bastiles  be,  as  they  are  beginning  to  be,, 
fortresses  for  the  troops  or  the  insurgents,  just  as  the  case  may  be. 

But  to  the  English — the  Yorkslvirc  farmer,  and  bis  lowered  crest.  His  mother 
called  here  very  lately.  This  was  what  ahe  told  roe.  "  My  son  rents  245  acres  of 
very  good  land  for  400/.  a  year.  We  live  as  econoraieally  as  we  can.  He  works  as 
hard  as  any  labouring  man.  When  he  goes  to  market, he  never  dines  at  the  market 
table — be  cannot  afford  it,  bat  he  takes  a  single  glass  af  ale,  and  eats  a  lunch 
lie  takes  from  home.  We  cannot  afford  to  drink  beer — vre  are  obliged  to  take 
nater  for  our  beverage.  We  never  have  company — we  could  not  afford  to  enter- 
tain our  friends.  We  make  our  own  candles.  We  are  ten  persons  in  the  family, 
and  last  year,  (exclusive  of  what  we  consumed  off  the  farm,)  including  coals, 
clothes,  and  groceries,  we  only  spent  56/.,  so  that  we  are  very  poor  customers  to 
the  shopkeepers.  Still  we  are  unable  to  pay  our  rent.  We  cannot  be  more  careful 
or  more  industrious  than  we  are.  As  to  following  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  others,  who  say  we  are  to  make  improvements,  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  do 
60 — we  have  no  funds.  We  have  had  good  crops,  but  they  raise  so  little  money, 
we  are  growing  poorer  and  poorer.  My  son  tries  to  keep  his  spirits  up,  but  some- 
times I  observe  he  looks  black  and  melancholy.  One  of  my  sous  was  in  the 
Yeomanry  ;  but  since  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  gone  so  much  against  the  farmers, 
he  and  several  others  in  our  neigbourhood  have  resigned.*' 

Such  was  the  simple  narrative  of  the  Yorkshire  farmer's  mother.  I  have  seen 
her  in  better  days.  What  a  history  does  that  tale  unfold  !  There  is  matter  in  it 
worth  a  statesman's  study.  Such  is  now  the  condition  of  an  English  farmer  of 
245  acres.  What  a  change  since  30  years.  Then  their  labourers  were  better 
fed  and  better  clothed  than  these  farmers  themseh'es  now  are ! 

Am  I  then  surprised  at  this  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the  farmers  ? 
Not  in  the  least.  I  knew,  and  I  warned  the  farmers,  that  when  they  had  assisted 
the  landlords  to  fleece  the  labourers,  it  would  be  their  turn  next. 

»Vow,  "  Rebecca"  warns  you  ; — it  is  not  safe  to  turn  that  screw  more  tightly. 
I  have  deemed  it  light  to  make  these  prefatory  remarks,  it  being  my  inten- 
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tion,  in  my  next  letter,  to- proceed  wHh  an  inquiry  into  the  wisdom  or  folly,  the 
justice  or  injustice,  of  that  prince  of  liberal  measures — the  New  Poor  Law. 

I  shall  be  mistaken  if  I  do  not  prove  that  the  authors  of  that  measure  deserve 
impeachment.  I  think  I  shall  adduce  reasons,  which  will  convince  even  them 
that  it  is  impossible  the  institutions  derived  from  the  British  Constitution  can  co- 
exist with  that  measure. 

Exciting  as  that  subject  is,  I  will  endearonnv  knowing  its  importance,  to 
treat  it  with  that  calmness  and  care  which  are  due  ta  those  mighty  interests 
which  rest  upon  its  fate— none  other  than  the  lives  and  liberties  of  thousands — 
the  comforts  and  prosperi-ty  of  millions. 

I  entreat  yau  and  my  readers  ta  bear  with  me  while  I  dwell  upon  that  sub- 

•  Ject,  always  veraembering  that  the  New  Poor  Law  is  essentially  a  Free  Trade 

measure,  requiring,  as  all  its  supporters  ought  to  acknowledge,  the  abandonment 

of  all  protection  to  property — being  in  itself  the  withdrawal  of  protection  from 

labour. 

Those  persons  who  support  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  labourers  that  the  Corn  Laws  are  a  protection  to  them,  are  mere  selfisli 
traders  in  politics,  or  they  are  ignorant  ©f  the  principles  upon  which  Free  Trade 
is  founded. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  trath  I  have  so  often  repeated — if  you,  will 
keep  the  New  Poor  Law,  you  must  repeal  the  Corn  Law. 

Never  did  any  legislator  exhibit  more  ignorance  or  selfishness  than  the  Dukk 
OF  Richmond,  when  he  wishes  at  the  same  time  to  defend  the  Corn  Laws  and 
maintain  the  New  Poor  Law.     The  co-existenee  of  both  is  an  impracticability. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  the  Anti-Corn-Law-Leagae  who  does  not  know  that 
the  New  Poor  Law  is  the  great  lever  with  which  the  Corn  Laws  may  be  over- 
thrown. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S.— A  line  or  two  of  "Rent-Roll." 

1842. 

Auo^.  23. — Mr.  William  Kimpton,  G.P.O,,  brought  me  two  ounces  of  tobacco 
and  a  fine  rump-steak. 
24. — Miss  Maberley  gave  me  two  Dutch  pipes. 

27. — Mr.  C.  T.  Stollmeyer  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  Roteck's  *  History 
of  the  World,'  (4  vols.)  Etzler's  '  Paradise,'  and  Etzler's  '  Mecha- 
nical System.* 
—      Dr.  Heath,  London,  brought  me  a  plate  of  excellent  peaches. 
Sept.  3. — Mr.  Thomas  Raw,  London,  gave  me  2  vols,  of  Northcroft's  Parlia- 
mentary Chronicle. 
6. — Mr.  Doherty,  London,  presented  me  with  4  numbers  of  the  Phalanx. 
7. — Mr.  Perring,  Leeds,  gave  me  a  new  cap. 
8. — A  noble  lord  sent  me  grapes  and  other  fruits. 

As  soon  as  possible  I  will  continue  this  list  of  friendship's  offerings. — R.O. 


V.  Terras,  Printer,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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Being  Letters  to 

THE  RIGHT  HON.    SIR  JAMES   GRAHAM,   BART.,  M.P., 

Her  Majesty  s  Principal  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Home  Department  ; 

FROM 

RICHARD     OASTLER, 

His  Victim  in  the  Queen's  Prison, 
WITH  OCCASIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  FRIENDS. 

"The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage." — "Property  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights." 

"  The  Husbandman  that  laboureth.  must  be  first  partaker  of  the  fruits." 

**  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people.  He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 

Vol.  IIl.—No.  29.  LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JULY  92,  1843.  Price  2(1. 

The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  RinHT   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  op  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — Your  word  has  repeatedly  been  pledged  to  Parliament 
that  the  New  Poor  Law  should  be  fully  discussed  and  deliberated  upon ;  but 
as  often  as  you  have  promised  you  have  broken  your  solemn  pledge. 

Last  session,  after  deluding  the  House  of  Commons  with  many  fine  speeches, 
you  persuaded  Parliament  to  pass  a  short  Bill  to  continue  the  New  Poor  Law 
another  year,  under  the  most  solemn  assurance  that  you  would,  early  in  this 
session,  bring  the  whole  question  fully  before  the  House.  July  has  now  nearly 
expired — the  session  is  fast  waning — already  members  have  returned  by  scores 
to  their  homes — the  Assizes  call  many  to  other  duties — symptoms  of  hurry  and 
impatience  exhibit  themselves  in  every  department,  and  your  last  solemn  promise, 
like  its  predecessors,  still  waits  for  fulfilment. 

The  poor  of  England  are  still  groaning  under  the  scourge  of  the  three  tyrants ; 
the  rate-payers  are  still  subjected  to  their  domineering  influence;  the  foundations 
of  the  social  edifice  are  trembling  under  their  auti-conetitutional  edicts,  and, 
after  all,  your  promises  hitherto  are  broken. 

Allow  me  to  ask, — Do  you  remember  any  instance  in  which  a  Secretary  of 
State  has  made  and  broken  so  many  promises  as  you  have  done  on  this  most 
important  subject  ?  And  again — Do  you  think  that  the  course  you  have  thus 
taken  is  calculated  to  elevate  the  Government  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  ? 
Nay,  further — Do  you  think  it  possible  that  a  Government  acting  upon  such 
delusive  principles  can  stand  ? 

Permit  me  to  assure  you  that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  by  degrading  the  character  of  the  Government,  and  especially  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  is  the  officer  standing  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  Monarch 
and  the  subject,  you  are,  by  every  act  which  disgraces  yourself,  paving  the  way 
to  Revolution,  and  thus  disqualifying  yourself  for  the  faithful  and  honourable 
discharge  of  those  sacred  duties  which,  by  a  most  solemn  oath,  you  have  engaged 
to  perform. 

In  ordinary  society  it  is  well  known,  that  when  a  person  forgets  the  respect 
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that  is  due  to  himself,  his  neighbours  cease  to  trust  him — nay,  they  aroid  even 
his  associates.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  a  Secretary  of  State  will  be  pardoned 
when  a  private  individual  is  thus  punished  ?  Can  your  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet 
Lope  for  respect  from  the  people,  when  your  want  of  probity  is  so  apparent  ? 
Is  a  lower  rate  of  moral  principle  tolerated  in  the  Queen's  council  than  in  a  village 
club  ?  Bethink  yourself,  and  resign  the  high  trust  which  Her  Majesty  has  reposed 
in  yon,  ere  the  lustre  of  the  Crown  itself  be  tarnished  by  your  rank  hypocrisy* 

If,  on  any  subject,  it  is  required  that  the  Government  should  be  faithful  to 
the  people,  it  must  be  on  this  vital  question.  On  all  hands  it  is  confessed  that 
the  New  Poor  Law  is  pregnant  with  good  or  evil.  It  is  acknowledged,^  even  by 
its  friends  and  supporters,  to  be  unconstitutional — its  infliction  is  only  recom- 
mended on  account  of  a  supposed  necessity.  That  it  is  repugnant  to  the  preju- 
dices and  feelings  of  the  poor  and  to  the  independence  of  the  magistrates  and  rate- 
payers, is  not  denied  by  its  most  strenuous  advocates — that  it  requires  revision, 
has  been  admitted  by  the  Prime  Minister  himself;  but,  notwithstanding  all  these 
facts,  backed  by  your  repeated  pledges,  still  the  consideration  of  the  New  Poor 
Law  is  procrastinated  ;  and  it  is  now  certain  that  another  short  continuance  Bill 
must  be  proposed, and,  in  the  subservient  Parliament,  which  disgraces  England, and 
has  so  entirely  betrayed  the  constituency,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  it  will 
pass,  and  thus  the  poor  will  be  compelled  to  drag  on  a  miserable  existence  for 
another  winter,  if  their  patience  should  not  meantime  fail,  under  the  iron  role  &i 
the  three  heartless  Kings. 

These  remarks  on  your  want  of  common  honesty  are  forced  from  me — less  I 
could  not  say,  when  I  was  calling  your  attention  to  a  subject  which,  had  you 
valued  your  own  word,  would  long  ago  have  been  settled ; — I  mean  the  New 
Poor  Law. 

None  can  blame  me  for  once  more  reverting  to  that  subject.  It  may  slumber 
in  Parliament,  and  the  people  may  be  sullenly  silent,  but  my  pen  shall  never  cease 
to  warn  the  Government  that  the  Constitutional  Monarchy  can  only  be  maintained 
by  Constitutional  laws  —  that  those  Ministers  who,  under  any  pretence,  recom- 
mend unconstitutional  measures,  are  traitors  to  the  Queen  and  enemies  to  the 
people. 

On  the  subject  of  the  New  Poor  Law  no  one  has  a  greater  right  to  be  heard 
than  myself.  Through  good  report  and  through  evil  report  I  have  not  shunned 
to  oppose  that  law,  and  to  resist  its  enforcement.  I  foresaw  in  that  fatal  measure 
no  less  the  ruin  of  the  landlord  than  the  degradation  of  the  labourer,  and  there- 
fore I  opposed  it.  True,  I  have  been  captured  in  the  struggle,  but  I  hare  never 
submitted  to  any  edict  from  Somerset  House.  Whilst  I  remained  at  Fixbv,  I 
was  enabled  successfully  to  resist  the  introduction  of  the  New  Poor  Law — were 
1  there  now,  the  rate-payers  of  that  lovely  spot  would  have  managed  their  own 
affairs,  as  they  had  done  for  centuries.  "  Fixby  law"  would  never  have  suc- 
cumbed to  that  of  Somerset  House,  had  I  remained.  There  would  then  have  been 
no  need  of  those  complaints  which  are  now  there  so  rife — no  petition  from  the 
*'  Guardians"  themselves  against  the  expensive  and  cruel  law,  which  is,  in  its  ope- 
ration, widening  the  gulf  that  separates  the  employer  from  the  employed — de- 
moralizing the  people,  and  undermining  the  security  of  property  and  life. 
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If  I  can  DO  longer  resist  outside,  I  can  and  will,  from  behind  these  prison 
M'alls,  protest  against  this  unjust  law  and  its  cruel  officers.  I  will  endeavour  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  a  failure — to  prove  its  injustice,  and  that  its  projectors  are 
enemies  to  the  Constitutional  Monarchy, and,  consequently,  are  proper  persons  for 
impeachment.  I  will,  if  I  can,  arouse  the  slumbering  embers  of  patriotism  in  the 
people,  and  strive  once  more  to  rally  them  against  the  monster  which,  while  it 
benumbs  their  energies,  is  feeding  on  their  vitals. 

Yes,  if  it  be  possible  by  any  prison  thoughts,  now  that  ray  voice  can  no 
longer  be  heard  among  the  multitudes,  I  will  strive  to  rouse  the  people  to  a 
proper  sense  of  their  wrongs  and  sufferings,  and  remind  them  of  their  rights 
in  such  terms  as  may  induce  them  no  longer  to  forget  that  they  are  English- 
men, and  persuade  them,  like  free  men,  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  House  of 
Commons  so  loudly  as  to  awake  their  slumbering  representatives,  and  frighten 
any  set  of  Ministers,  who,  forgetful  of  their  promises  and  oaths,  refuse  to 
attend  to  their  remonstrances,  by  not  seriously  discussing  the  question  of  the 
New  Poor  Law. 

I  contend.  Sir,  that  Englishmen  are  called  to  resist  the  New  Poor  Law,  be- 
cause, as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  my  hearing, 
"  As  Christians  they  dare  not  submit  to  it."  This  being  my  conviction  also — a 
conviction  which  is  confirmed  by  many  years'  experience — and  rivetted  to  my 
mind  by  the  cowardly  and  cruel  persecution  of  my  foes,  the  enemies  of  the  Queen 
and  the  poor — I  will  endeavour,  by  every  Constitutional  means  that  is  still  left 
me,  to  impress  this  conviction  on  the  mind  of  the  people  of  England,  and  to  in- 
duce them  to  arise,  in  the  greatness  of  their  strength,  and  shake  off  that  incubus 
which  paralyzes  their  strength,  benumbs  their  energies,  and  makes  them  slaves, 
more  abject  than  those  for  whose  emancipation  they  lately  paid  the  enormous 
sum  of  20,000,000/.  sterling  ! 

In  performing  this  task,  I  will  set  before  me  the  fear  of  God  alone — man  I 
do  not  fear.  I  am  bound  to  honour  the  Queen — my  allegiance,  therefore,  com- 
pels me  to  be  bold  in  fighting  those  traitors  who  surround  her  throne,  and  faithful 
to  those  millions  who  would  be  loyal  were  they  governed,  as  they  have  a  right  to 
be,  by  the  principles  which  placed  Her  Majesty  on  the  throne  of  this  Constitu- 
tional Monarchy,  and  entitled  her  to  the  allegiance  of  a  most  industrious  people. 

I  shall  not,  however,  forget,  while  endeavouring  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  that  courtesy  is  due  to  the  office  of  many  who  have  personally  sacrificed 
every  claim  thereto.  If  I  must  exhibit  some,  whom  I  would  fain  honour,  in  the 
true  light  of  their  bad  actions,  I  shall  do  so  in  terms  most  likely  to  carry  convic- 
tion to  their  own  bosoms  as  well  ^s  to  the  hearts  of  my  readers  ;  and  thus,  while 
I  am  bound  to  censure,  I  shall  hope  so  to  convince  as  to  produce  repentance. 

Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  agree  on  this  axiom,"  To  progress  iu  error  will  never 
establish  truth."  Are  we  of  one  mind  so  far  ?  Methinks  on  that  point  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions.  Well,  then,  if  the  New  Poor  Law  has  failed  in  its  pro- 
mised results,  it  is  an  error.  "  Ah !  but  we  cannot  thus  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
placed  in  a  wrong  position.  Having  pledged  ourselves  to  that  measure,  we  cannot 
retrace  our  steps."  Pshaw !  pshaw  !  "  To  progress  in  error  will  never  establish 
truth." 
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Suffer  me,  then,  to  test  the  New  Poor  Law  by  the  promises  of  its  friends,  and 
the  results  which  are  now  manifest  to  all  England. 

It  was  asserted  by  every  friend  to  the  New  Poor  Law,  that  under  its  opera- 
tion property  would  he  rendered  more  secure — the  labouring  population  would 
become  more  independent — wages  would  rise — the  morals  of  the  people  would  be 
improved,  and  bastardy  would  be  diminished. 

On  the  contrary,  I  reasoned,  amidst  the  sneers  and  contempt  of  its  supporters, 
that  the  natural  consequences  of  that  measure  would  be  still  greater  insecurity 
to  property,  lower  wages,  and  an  increase  in  moral  turpitude. 

Time  has  settled  these  questions.  Under  the  operation  of  the  New  Poor  Law, 
the  owners  of  property,  feeling  their  increased  insecurity,  have  put  themselves  to 
the  enormous  expense  of  a  Rural  Police,  wages  have  everywhere  been  lowered^ 
and  the  crowded  state  of  the  prisons,  the  unusual  length  of  the  calendars,  prove 
Jiow  much  more  depraved  the  people  are  now  than  formerly. 

Again,  it  was  stated  to  mie  by  an  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  "  that 
the  union  workhouses  were  never  intended  to  be  occupied — that  they  were  erected 
as  a  teitor  to  the  poor,  to  force  tl»em  to  find  employment.  If,"  said  that  Com- 
inissioiler,  "  the  union  workhouses  should  be  filled,  then  I  will  admit  that  you 
are  right,  that  we  have  erred,  and  that  the  New  Poor  Law  is  a  failure." — That 
the  union  houses  me  filled,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding 
5t  was  one  declared  principle  of  the  New  Poor  Law  that  out-door  relief  was 
not  to  be  given,  still,  because  the  houses  are  full,  and  you  have  no  room  for  the 
applicants,  you  are  forced,  in  defiance  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  law,  to 
grant  out-door  relief. 

It  was  also  asserted,  as  one  strong  reason  why  the  New  Poor  Law  should  be 
adopted,  that  wages  should  no  longer  be  paid  out  of  the  poor-rates.  Singular 
enough  it  is,  but  it  is  true,  in  the  North,  under  the  Old  Poor  Law,  no  such  thin^ 
as  ekeing  out  wages  with  parish  pay  was  ever  known  ;  but  now,  under  the  JSfew 
Poor  Law,  wages  are  very  commonly  paid  out  of  the  poor-rate.  Thus  has  it 
created  in  the  North  the  very  evil  it  was  intended  to  remedy  in  the  South. 

These  are  facts.  Sir,  which  cannot  be  denied.  They  are  all  proved  by  your 
own  witnesses — by  the  Reports  of  Commissioners  specially  appointed  by  yourself 
to  obtain  information — by  Reports  ordered  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament — by 
the  charges  of  Judges  and  the  addresses  of  Chairmen  at  Quarter  Sessions.  Nay, 
the  Queen  herself  (in  Her  Majesty's  speech  and  in  the  Royal  letter  to  the  arch- 
bishops) proves  the  increase  of  the  poverty  of  her  industrious  people. 

The  anticipations  of  blessings  innumerable  from  this  measure  were  sounded 
in  Parliament  by  Ministers  and  by  the  opposition,  and  were  posted  to  every 
parish  at  the  expense  of  Government.  The  news  of  the  entire  failure  of  the 
scheme,  although  not  forwarded  by  Government,  by  means  of  the  press  reaches 
to  every  corner  of  the  land  ;  and  the  people  everywhere  expect  that  the  projec- 
tors of  that  measure,  being  now  convinced  of  its  entire  failure,  by  proofs  which 
they  cannot  gainsay,  will  abandon  the  scheme,  and  revert  to  the  humane  and 
wholesome  law,  which,  founded  by  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers,  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  test  of  centuries. 

Still,  the  Government  holds  back.  You  are  evidently  afraid  to  meet  the  ques- 
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tion  in  Parliament — ^it  is  impossible  that  you  can  remain  ignorant  of  the  premises. 
You  know  how  it  was  lauded — what  expectations  were  raised  respecting  it.  You 
are  aware  that  it  has  failed  ;  but,  being  ashamed  to  confess  your  error,  you 
linger,  daring  neither  to  advance  nor  retreat ; — you  place  your  hope  in  delay,  and 
anxiously  await  that  period  of  the  session  when  it  will  only  be  possible  to  pass  a 
short  continuance  Bill,  and  then  make  another  solemn  promise.  Remember ! 
remember  !  Moreover,  we  are  all  agreed,  that  "  to  progress  in  error  will  never 
establish  truth." 

If  I  wished  to  triumph  over  my  enemies,  I  have  good  grounds.  Be  this  my 
glory — I  am  in  prison  for  maintaining  the  truth,  they  remain  in  power  while  they 
support  error. 

Yes,  that  short  paragraph  has  satisfied  me.  Permit  me,  then,  most  earnestly 
t«  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  settling  this  New  Poor  Law  question  before 
nex  Iwinter. 

There  arc  signs  in  these  times  which  ought  to  compel  you,  the  Minister  on 
whom  has  devolved  the  maintenance  of  internal  peace  and  security,  to  remove 
from  the  people  every  just  cause  of  complaint.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the 
New  Poor  Law  is  one  of  the  most  irritating  grievances, — that  it  has  done  more 
than  any  other  measure  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  masses  against  the  few 
who  are  rich.  You  cannot  expect  that  peace  and  tranquillity  will  prevail  under 
that  scourge,  after  it  is  proved,  by  evidence  of  your  own  producing,  that  it  is  a 
palpable  failure. 

If,  however,  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  should  still  delude  themselves  with  the 
expection  that  their  unsupported  declaration — "  The  New  Poor  Law  works  well, 
and  is  approved  of  by  the  people" — will  again  be  accepted,  I  would  seriously 
urge  those  gentlemen  of  property  who  now  support  the  Government  not  to  run 
the  risk  of  another  winter,  but  insist  now  that  that  master-grievance  be  re- 
moved. Hitherto  I  have  not  been  mistaken.  I  know  that  if  my  advice  be  again 
rejected,  many  will  rue  the  day. 

I  was  about  to  establish  my  next  position,  viz.  to  prove  that  the  New  Poor 
Law  is  an  unjust  measure  ;  but  circumstances  have  just  transpired  in  this  prison 
which  demand  instant  notice. — (I  am  writing  on  the  10th  of  July.)  Yes,  Sir,  you 
may,  perhaps  with  impunity,  act  the  tyrant  in  this  place,  but  you  shall  not  do  so 
without  being  told  of  your  crimes.  More  venial  offences  than  yours  have,  ere 
now,  produced  important  events.  I  shall  finish  this  letter  by  rehearsing  a  few 
prison  tales,  and  proceed  next  week  with  the  consideration  of  the  New  Poor  Law. 

I  have  already  informed  my  readers  that  our  late  worthy  Marshal  had  re- 
signed his  oflBce,  because  the  Rules  which  you  had  made  for  the  government  of 
this  prison  were  such  as  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  gentleman  holding  the 
situation; — a  good  reason,  too,  why  you  degraded  the  office  by  altering  its 
name  from  "  Marshal"  to  "  Keeper." 

The  prisoners  who  knew  the  Marshal's  worth  were  anxious  to  address  him  on 
his  retirement.  A  public  meeting  was  held  for  that  purpose  on  the  racquet- 
ground,  on  Friday,  the  30th  ult.     It  was  numerously  attended. 

LThe  Rev.  John  Gould,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Beaconsfield,  Bucks,  was  called  to 
the  chair.     The  meeting  was  addressed  in  eloquent  and  touching  language  by 
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several  gentlemen,  two  of  whom  are  of  your  own  rank ;  and  the  following  Address 
was  unanimously  voted  by  acclamation : — 

"To  Thomas  Chapman,  Esq.,  late  Marshal  of  the  Queen's  Prison. 

"Sir, — We,  the  inmates  of  the  Queen's  Prison,  have  heard  with  heartfelt  sorrow  that  you  hare 
resigned  the  office  of  Marshal. 

"  When,  on  the  one  hand,  we  consider  how  ungracious  and  painful  an  office  it  is  to  enforce  the 
necessary  discipline  of  a  crowded  prison,  containing  within  its  walls  men  of  the  most  opposite 
tempers,  dispositions,  and  habits,  and  under  circumstances  of  the  most  discouraging  nature;  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  look  back  on  the  success  with  which  your  efforts  have  been  attended,  we 
cannot  allow  you  to  depart  without  tendering  you  the  unanimous  expression  of  our  grief  at  the  loss 
which  we  sustain  in  your  retirement,  and  of  our  gratitude  for  the  kind  and  humane  treatment  which 
we  have  uniformly  experienced  at  your  hands. 

'^  We  have  all,  Sir,  in  our  several  stations,  become  practically  acquainted  with  the  excellent 
qualities  of  your  heart.  The  destitute,  when  there  was  none  to  help,  have  been  relieved  by  your 
charity — the  poor  have  been  assisted  by  your  bounty — and  the  comforts  of  all  have  been  promoted 
by  your  considerate  attention. 

"  We  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  kindness,  charity,  and  strict  impartiality  of  your  bearing 
towards  us  in  our  personal  communications  with  you. 

"It  only  remains  for  us,  in  bidding  you  farewell,  to  wish  you  a  long  and  happy  life  in  the 
bosom  of  your  family,  to  whom  alone  you  can  be  more  endeared  than  you  are  to  those  who  now 
address  you,  whose  consolation  in  their  misfortunes  it  has  been  to  have  lived  under  your  mild  and 
benignant  rule. 

",We  have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  great  respect,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient,  humble  servants." 

It  was  ordered  that  the  above  Address  should  be  engrossed  on  parchment, 
and  signed  by  the  Chairman  on  behalf  of  the  meeting ;  and  a  deputation,  con- 
sisting of  two  Baronets,  one  Knight,  one  Colonel,  one  Major,  three  Captains,  and 
several  highly  respectable  gentlemen,  was  appointed  to  accompany  the  Rev.  J. 
Gould  on  that  pleasing  mission. 

On  the  7th  instant,  the  deputation  was  received  by  the  late  Marshal  in  the 
upper  lobby. 

The  Rev.  J.  Gould  addressed  Mr.  Chapman  in  the  following  impressive 
language ; — 

"I  had,  Sir,  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  presiding  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  inmates  of  this 
prison  last  Friday,  and,  in  my  capacity  of  Chairman,  to  submit  for  their  approval  the  farewell 
address  to  you,  nn  your  quitting  office,  which  I  have  now  the  honour  of  presenting  to  you. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary.  Sir,  for  me  to  state,  that  when  it  was  announced  to  the  meeting  that 
the  object  for  which  we  were  assembled  was  to  propose  that,  as  a  body,  we  should  offer  to  you  a 
tribute  of  our  admiration  of  your  public  conduct,  and  likewise  of  respect  and  esteem  for  your 
private  character,  the  proposal  was  responded  to  not  only  with  perfect  unanimity,  but  with  loud 
acclamations  of  applause,  in  which  the  female  prisoners  joined  by  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  and 
subsequently  signifying  in  writing  their  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  measure — a  measure  in  which, 
could  they  have  have  been  present,  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  thousands  of  prisoners 
who  have  sojourned  within  these  walls  during  the  time  of  your  holding  the  reins  of  office,  would 
have  heartily  concurred. 

"  It  only  remains,  Sir,  for  me  to  say,  that  the  deputation  by  which  I  am  accompanied  is  proud 
to  be  the  organ  to  convey  to  you  the  sentiments  of  their  fellow  prisoners,  and  to  join  with  me  in 
bidding  you  a  most  respectful  and  sincere  farewell." 

After  the  Chairman  had  read  the  Address,  he  presented  it  to  the  late  Marshal, 
who  then,  with  much  emotion,  spoke  as  follows: — 

"  For  the  very  kind  feelings  expressed  towards  me  in  the  Address  which  you  have  presented 
to  me  on  my  retiring  from  the  office  of  Marshal  of  the  Marshalsea  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
I  beg  you,  and  all  the  inmates  of  the  prison,  to  accept  my  best  thanks. 

"  In  the  government  of  this  great  establishment  I  have  been  chiefly  guided  by  a  Rule  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  which  directs^  the  Marshal  and  all  his  officers  to  treat  the 
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SETERAL  PRISONERS  UNDER  HIS  CARE  WITH  THE  UTMOST  TENDERNESS  AND  HUMANITY  AS  FAR  AS 
CAN  BE  CONSISTENT  WITH  SAFE  CUSTODY.* 

''If  any  further  proof  were  required  than  a  consciousness  of  having  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
prison,  and  the  treatment  of  the  inmates,  in  accordance  with  tb«  high  authority  under  which  I  have 
acted,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  it  confirmed  by  the  unaDimous  and  very  pleasing  Address  which  you 
have  DOW  presented  to  me. 

"  I  beg  also  to  thaDk  you  for  your  food  wishes  for  my  heahh  and  comforts  in  retirement." 

Thus  ended  the  connexion  between  the  inmates  of  the  Queen's  Prison  and 
the  Marshal  thereof. 

We  are  now  in  the  keeping  of  a  man  of  year  own  choice.  Being  an  entire 
stranger  to  prison  discipline,  he  may  be  content,  at  first,  to  obey  your  orders, 
cruel  and  unjust  though  they  be.  Captain  Hudson  seems  to  be  desirous  to  do 
his  duty  without  torturing  the  prisoners  with  useless  inflictions  of  tyranny;  but 
being  a  perfect  novice  in  these  matters,  he  depends  on  orders  from  Head 
Quarters.  He  is,  indeed,  only  the  Head  Turnkey — you  are  really  the  Keeper. 
A  strange  mess  yon  are  making  in  this  place.  The  gallant  Captain  will  continue 
your  tool  "  as  many  nights  as  days."  It  is  a  disgrace  to  your  office  that  the 
Captain  should  receive  directions  from  you  how  to  torture  your  victims.  J  will 
hope  that  when  he  has  remained  awhile,  he  will  shake  off  the  fear  of  you,  and 
act  upon  his  own  responsibility.  I  am  told,  by  those  who  know  him,  that, 
hitherto,  he  has  deserved  the  character  of  a  humane  and  benevolent  man.  If  so, 
lie  will  despise  the  thraldom  of  your  dictatorship,  and  practise  the  *'  utmost 
tenderness  and  humanity"  towards  the  prisoners. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  we  are  confined,  distinctly  states, 
"  that  the  Rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  Queen's  Prison  shall 
be  made  from  time  to  time  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State" ; 
and  that  "all  Rules  so  made  shall  be  binding  upon  the  Keeper  and  other  officers 
of  the  prison,  and  upon  the  prisoners  confined  therein  ;  and  all  such  Rules  shall 
be  laid  before  Parliament  within  six  weeks  after  such  Rules  shall  be  certified." 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  before  mc  a  copy  of  those  Rules,  certified  by  yourself,  and 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  in  which  it  is  ordered,  that  "  the  Keeper  shall  take 
care  that  the  prison-gates  be  unlocked  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  locked 
at  nine  every  evening,  except  in  term  time,  and  then  at  ten  o'clock." — "  The 
Keeper  shall  direct  that  relations  and  friends  he  admitted  to  the  prisoners  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening" — evidently 
intending  that  those  relations  and  friends  should  be  allowed  to  remain  with  the 
prisoners,  as  usual,  until  the  gates  are  locked.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
tbis  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature — they  never  could  have  intended  to  admit 
and  expel  at  the  same  moment.  Having  ordered  that  strangers  were  not  to  remain 
in  the  prison  during  the  night,  they  must  have  considered  ^^the  night"  to  com- 
mence at  the  time  fixed  for  locking  the  gates. 

Judge,  then,  of  our  surprise  and  astonishment,  when,  by  your  order,  the 
Keeper  directed,  that  on  and  after  the  lOth  instant  "  all  persons,  except  those 
who  have  certificates  to  the  contrary,  must  leave  the  prison  by  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening." 

Parliament  has  ordered  that  our  relations  and  friends  shall  be  admitted  until 
six  o'clock,  and  you  have  taken  it  upon  yourself  to  order  that  they  shall  leave 
hy  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
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The  two  Rales  are  manifestly  incompatible — the  Keeper  only  recognizes 
2/oM>' authority;  and  thus  the  boon  which  Parliament  awarded  to  us,  is  with- 
held by  yourself  alone  ! 

We  have  no  power  to  resist.  Will  the  Parliament  permit  its  own  Act  to  be 
over-ruled  by  you  ?     Will  not  our  friends  outside  interpose  on  our  behalf? 

This  act  of  yours  is  wanton  cruelty — it  is  in  contempt  of  Parliament — it  is  as 
illegal  as  it  is  unjust  and  tyrannical. 

By  your  regulation,  wives  are  excluded  four  hours  a  day, while  women  servants 
are  admitted  ! !     This  cannot  have  been  intended  by  Parliament. 

The  poorest  prisoners  suffer  most  thereby.  Their  friends,  being  almost  entirely 
occupied  in  their  daily  occupations  till  six  o'clock,  can  now  never  visit  them. 

" Thy  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  Heaven."  '•••v!'.  •' 

What  a  contrast  between  the  instructions  of  the  mild  and  benevolent  Judges 
of  the  Queen's  Bench,  when  the  Queen's  Bench  Prison  was  under  their  control, 
and  those  of  the  Home  Secretary,  under  whose  iron  rule  the  Queen's  Prison  now 
is.  The  former,  as  stated  in  the  speech  of  the  late  Marshal,  directed  "  the  Marshal 
and  all  his  officers  to  treat  the  several  prisoners  under  his  care  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  and  humanity,  as  far  as  can  be  consistent  with  safe  custody'^  \ — the 
latter  enforces  the  Regulations,  sufficiently  rigorous  and  inhuman  in  themselves, 
with  the  utmost  severity,  contrary  to  the  very  letter,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the 
law  itself.  It  is  absolutely  adding  torture  to  punishment,  which  punishment  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  by  many  of  our  Judges,  from  the  time  of  the  great  Coke 
down  to  that  of  Eldon,  was  considered,  and  declared  by  tUera,  often  times,  to  be 
as  illegal  as  it  was  unconstitutional. 

Sir  James,  allow  me  to  whisper  in  your  ear — you  are  making  this  prison  a 
college  of  sedition — allegiance  is  the  fruit  of  protection.  Are  you  aware  that 
the  Government  may  suffer,  when  every  one  discharged  hence  will  become  a 
centre  of  an  influential  circle  ? 

Is  the  Government  really  so  strong  that  it  can  afford  io  make  enemies  of  us 
all  ?  If  it  be,  it  is  stronger  than  I  thought.  Mayhap,  however,  some  day  the 
tables  will  be  turned. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  I  have  seen  the  Keeper  and  the  Inspector 
— I  have  told  them  my  thoughts  ;  but  they  can  only  consult  you — they  have  no 
power,  simple  obedience,  under  heavy  liabilities,  being  their  duty.  The  In- 
spector is  the  eye,  the  Keeper  is  the  hand,  and  you  are  the  head !  And  after 
all,  you  have  the  effrontery  to  assert  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  the  New 
Rules  are  generally  less  severe  than  formerly."  A  word  of  three  letters  describes 
your  crime.  Sir  James,  you  should  remember,  that  although  a  Baronet  may 
with  impunity  disgrace  himself,  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  owes 
something  to  the  Crown.  Again,  you  say  "  the  regulations  for  this  prison  are  less 
severe  than  those  of  the  county  gaols."  That  may  be  a  good  reason  for  ame- 
liorating them — it  is  none  for  oppressing  us.     We  paid  for  the  indulgences  of 

which,  by  you,  we  have  been  robbed. Many  thanks  to  Mr.  Ferrand  for 

espousing  our  cause.     God  bless  that  man. 

I  am  your  Victim, 
P.S.— If  possible,  "  Rent-Roll"  next  week.— R.O.  RICHARD  OASTLER. 


V.  Terras,  Printer,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Houe  Department. 

Sir, — rThe  rapid  advances  which  the  spirit  of  innovation  and 
tyranny  is  making  within  these  walls,  in  the  shape  of  your  "Rules  for  the  manage- 
rment  of  this  prison,  compel  me,  for  one  week,  to  delay  my  remarks  on  the 
wicked  and  unjust  New  Poor  Law.  The  same  fiend-like  spirit  is  apparent  in 
^both ;  but  the  injustice,  the  oppression,  the  wanton  barbarity,  of  the  former 
measure,  come  more  directly  under  my  observation,  and,  consequestly,  demand 
my  especial  notice. 

It  is  observed  by  the  Editor  of  the  Times,  thatthe  Conservative  Government 
is  incapable  of  action  in  Ireland,  that  the  great  duties  of  Statesmen  are  neglected 
with  regard  to  that  countiy,  and  that  the  present  Ministers  are  only  remarkable 
for  their  supineness.  Not  so  in  this  place.  Here  they  are  Md,  energetic,  and 
decisive,  because  we  are  few,  and,  as  /they  think,  insignificant,  weak,  and 
powerless. 

Because  we  cannot  collect  together  half  a  million  of  persons,  yon  imagine  that 
you  can  safely  indulge  in  your  favourite  passion,  by  the  infliction  of  the  most  un- 
imaginable cruelties  upon  a  set  of  unfortunate  debtors,  and  thus  join  our  perse- 
cutors in  torturing  their  victims.  You  think  that  no  sympathy  will  be  excited  in 
our  behalf,  no  record  of  your  prison-feats  will  see  the  light,  or  that  you  yourself 
will  ever  be  called  upon  by  your-superiors  to  give  an  account  of  your  misdeeds. 

I  am,  however,  rejoiced  that  one  member  of  Parliament  is  found  who  pities 
our  calamity,  whose  indignation  is  roused  at  your  brutality,  who  has  been  so 
humane  and  bold  as  to  espouse  our  cause,  and  to  require  from  you  some  ejjplans- 
tion  of  those  unwarrantable  proceedings  which  have  rendered  your  name  odl^i^s 
to  the  inmates  of  this  place,  and,  I  trust,  to  mankind. 

I  would  hope  that  other  benevolent  members  of  Parliament  will  combine 
with  Mr.  Fbrrand  in  enforcing  an  immediate  inquiry  into  those  strange  and 
absurd  prison  regulations  and  expensive  alterations  which  have  disgraced  your 
official  career,  and  disgusted  our  late  most  excellent  Marshal  ;  and  that,  at  last, 
we  may  be  examined  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  touching  the 
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justice  and  legality  of  those  rights  of  which  we  have  been  deprived  by  the  undue 
exercise  of  your  power. 

I  should  well  deserve  the  persecution  which  I  receive,  were  I  silently  to  pass 
over  your  unstatesman-Hke  and  cold-hearted  reply  to  Mr.  Ferrand,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  12th  inst.,  when  that  excellent  man  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  New  Rules  which  you  have  issued  for  the  government  of 
this  prison,  and  received  your  reply,  as  stated  in  the  following  paragraph,  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle: — 

"THE  QUEEN'S  PRISON. 

"  Mr.  Ferrand  begged  the  indulgence  of  ihe  lioii<!e  while  he  called  theatteRtion  nf  hononrab^ 
members  to  a  matter  inrolving  great  cruelty  and  oppression.  He  had  seen  a  paragraph  in  the  papers 
relating  lo  the  rules  to  be  observed  at  the  Queen's  Prison,  as  constiiuted  under  the  recent  Act  of 
Parliament.  By  the  Act,  it  was  rendered  necessary  that  any  rules  to  be  adopted,  when  they  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Secretary,  should  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  house,  but  he  had 
in  Tain  sought  lo  procure  a  copy  of  any  such  rules.  They  had  been  approved  on  the  7th  of  March; 
but  if  they  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  (he  house,  (hey  certainly  had  not  been  distributed.  But 
lie  had  found  that  the  report  which  he  had  seen  truly  describetl  the  rules.  Under  their  provisions, 
the  gates  of  the  pri»;on  were  required  to  be  opened  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  shut  at  nine 
at  night,  except  in  term  time,  when  they  were  kept  open  until  ten.  No  stranger  was  allowed  tO' 
remain  in  the  prison  during  the  night;  and  the  wives  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  were  expelled  at 
h\%  in  the  evening,  for  that  was  the  hour  at  which  wives  and  children  mast  leave,  perhaps  to  walk 
the  streets  during  the  night.  It  must  be  felt,  he  was  sure,  that  these  were  restrictions  which  need 
not  be  imposed.  The  late  Marshal  had  resigned  liis  office  because  he  would  not  be  a  tool  in  the 
liands  of  the  Government  to  carry  out  such  a  system.  Besides  these  regulations,  the  Marshal  might 
of  his  own  authority,  and  upon  any  caprice,  confine  any  prisoner,  whether  male  or  female,  on  re- 
reiving  the  least  provocation,  for  the  first  offence  for  seven  days,  for  the  t-econd  ofreRce  for  one 
month,  in  a  solitary  cell.  He  asked  whether  those  rules  were  not  disgraceful?  He  desired  to  know 
from  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  whether  such  rules  were  lo 
I  p  carried  out;  and  if  he  should  ansvwer  in  the  affirmative,  he  desired  to  know  from  Her  MaJesiy'R 
Government  whether  they  were  prepared  to  sanction  the  adoption,  by  their  colleague,  of  such  cruel 
«nd  oppressive  rules  ? 

"  Sir  J.  Graham  had  some  difficulty  in  giving  an  answer  to  the  question  with  which  the  hon. 
member  had  concluded.  He  thought  tliat  his  speech  had  been  better  reserved  until  the  rules  wer» 
})rinied  and  circulated  in  the  house.  The  hon.  member,  however,  had  to  eifeci  desired  to  know 
nhelher  these  rules  had  received  his  sanction.  It  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  remind  the  house, 
(bat  by  nn  Act  passed  last  session,  the  duty  was  imposed  on  the  Secretary  of  State  to  have  rule^ 
framed  for  the  management  of  the  Queen's  Prison.  In  conformity  with  that  Act,  these  rules  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Inspector  of  Home  Prisons.  He  had  been  under  an  impression  that  they  were 
already  before  the  house;  if  not,  they  should  be  forthwith  laid  on  the  table,  and  he  should  be  most 
happy  to  have  thrra  then  discussed.  Generally  speaking,  the  rules  adopted  in  respect  of  county 
gaols  were  far  more  severe  than  these — (hear,  bear)." 

Stop  a  moment,  Sir  James  !  You  are  wrong  when  you  assert  that  "  in 
county  gaols  the  rules  are  far  more  severe."  I  can  pro\'e,  by  incontrovertible 
testimony,  that  in  many  county  gaols  prisoners  who  can  defray  the  expense  may- 
have  the  accommodation  of  apartments  in  the  governor's  house,  and  the  liberty 
of  enjoying  every  comfort  they  may  desire. 

Those  honourable  members  who  cheered  you,  on  being  informed  that  persons 
who  are  committed  to  those  county  gaols  where  the  rules  are  severe,  may  remove 
themselves  by  habeas  to  this  prison,  and  thus  avoid  those  severities,  will  perceive 
that  the  comparison  instituted  by  you  can  form  na  excuse  for  your  cruel  tyranny 
towards  us.  It  was  to  avoid  those  severities  that  we,  being  permitted  to  do  so 
by  law,  incurred  the  expenses  of  our  removal,  and  purchased  the  privileges  of  the 
Fleat  or  Queen's  Bench  Prison. 

The  sum  demanded  by  the  law  we  have  paid  ;  and  a  part  of  our  complaint  is, 
that  by  an  e<r  post /ado  law  we  have,  without  being  heard  in  our  own  dp/ence, 
been  robbed  of  those  privileges  which  we  had  purchased  according  to  law. 

True,  we  are  only  poor  persons,  and  may  be,  consequently,  despised.  A  jast 
Government,  so  far  from  deeming  our  poverty  any  reason  for  depriving  us  of  our 
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purchased  rights,  would  have  felt  that  that  fact  was  a  strong  argument  in  our 
favour.  Before  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  deprive  us  of  that  which  we  had 
bought  under  the  sanction  of  the  laws  and  the  Judges,  a  Select  Coramitteo. 
should  have  been  appointed,  before  whom  we  ought  to  have  been  examined. 
Had  that  Constitutional  course  been  adopted,  I  am  sure  that  no  honourable 
member. would  have  sanctioned  the  Act  by  which  we  have  been  robbed. 

You  preferred  to  be  misled  by  the  Prison  Inspectors,  and  to  obtain  consent  to 
the  Queen's  Prison  Bill  after  midnight,  when  onh/  about  thirty  members  were 
present !  Such  unconstitutional  and  hasty  proceedings,  when  involving  the  pur- 
chased rights  of  i^oor  prisoners,  are  unworthy  of  a  Statesman,  and  arc  calculated 
to  bring  the  laws  into  contempt. 

That  may  be  a  very  convenient  mode  of  framing  and  passing  Bills  ;  but,  Sir, 
you  will  allow  me  to  remind  you,  it  is  a  most  mti/ms^  and  a  most  unconstitutional 
course  of  proceeding.  It  cannot  redound  to  your  credit — it  is  calculated  to  throw 
contempt  on  the  most  solemn  acts  of  the  Legislature,  and  thus  to  weaken  the  tic 
between  the  governed  and  the  governors.  Law-makers  should  always  remember, 
that  when  laws  are  not  founded  on  justice,  their  halo  has  vanished,  and  their 
moral  force,  which  in  a  free  country  constitutes  their  chief  value,  is  destroyed.  If 
you  are  allowed,  with  impunity,  thus  to  trample  upon  justice  in  the  case  of  poor 
imprisoned  debtors,  you  will  be  emboldened,  next^  to  aim  at  higher  game  ;  and 
thus,  travelling  onwards  in  your  course  of  tyranny,  the  rights  of  all  will,  sooner 
or  later,  be  invaded  ;  and  then  perhaps  you  may  participate  in  the  unenviable  fate 
of  Jefferies. 

It  is.  Sir,  for  this  reason  (hat  I  take  so  much  pains  to  impress  upon  your 
mind,  and  the  minds  of  my  readers,  the  extreme  danger  of  success  in  this  attempt 
of  yours  to  crush  us. 

The  above  quotation  which  I  have  made  is  from  the  Morning  Chronicle.  In 
the  Times  or  the  Morning  Herald  you  are  reported  to  have  added,  that  "your 
Rules  for  the  government  of  this  prison  are  less  severe  than  the  old  Rules  made 
by  the  Judges."  When  you  said  so,  you  were  aware  that  you  were  imposing 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  House.  You  know.  Sir,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
false  than  that  declaration. 

It  is  really  "  too  bad  "  that  our  beloved  Queen  should  be  thus  disgraced  by 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State.  The  least  condition  required 
from  one  who  holds  the  seal  of  office  is,  that  he  should  speak  the  truth.  It  is 
not  to  be  tolerated  that  a  Minister  of  State  should  dare  to  impose  a  palpable  un- 
truth upon  the  House  of  Commons,  hoping  thereby  to  stifle  inquiry. 

You  also  asserted,  in  your  place  in  Parliament,  that  the  New  Rules  for  this 
prison  were  prepared  by  the  Inspector  of  Prisons.  The  Inspector  told  me  they 
were  prepared  at  the  Home  Office — that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  but  to 
see  that  they  were  enforced — in  fact,  that  he  was  only  the  eye ;  Captain  Hud- 
son was  only  the  hand,  bound  under  heavy  responsibilities  to  execute  them — 
having  no  power  to  mitigate ;  and  that  you  were  the  head.  No  wonder,  when  the 
cruel  character  of  the  Rules  is  known,  no  wonder,  I  say,  that  you  and  the  Inspec- 
tor should  bandy  the  authorship  one  to  the  other,  each  being  ashamed  of  the 
progeny  of  either. 
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As  you  hare  asserted  that  theSe  New  Rules  are  less  serere  tharn  tlie  Old  Rules , 
allow  me  to  ask — What  mean  all  these  additional  iron-bars,  spikes,  gates,  and 
%valls  ?  What  means  the  setere  Rule  which  confines  the  fefmAles  in  a  mo^t  nii-- 
•wholesome  corner  of  the  prison  ?  It  is  not  the  less  unhealthy,  although,  in  con- 
sequence of  ray  cyjiosure,  you  have  made  a  garden  and  gravelled  the  yard — a 
corpse  is  still  a  corpse,  though  its  cheeks  are  tinged  with  rouge.  Tell  me.  Sir, 
what  means  that  unmanly  infliction  of  torture  on  the  most  defenceless  of  the 
weaker  sex  ?^' — It  is  an  injustice — a  cruelty  which  no  heart,  sitftply  human,  cou'ld 
liave  devised.  Is  it  not  an  additional  severity  that  under  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
tence our  letters  may  he  inspected  and  withheld  ?  That  no  shops- for  the  sale  of 
provisions  or  other  articles  may  he  kept  in  the  prison?  That  all  articles  are  to 
he  jobbed  under  licence,  by  persons  over  whom  we  can  exercise  no  check,  but 
from  whom  the  officers  of  the  prison,  were  they  so  disposed,  could  obtain  largtf 
premiums  ?  Ife  it  no  injustice  that,  ort  the  death  of  a  prisoner,  no  prisoner  shall 
sit  on  the  Inquest  ?  That  the  prisoners  cannot  attend  the  Inquest?  Is  there  no- 
sevei-ity  in  that  Rule  which  forbids  wives  and  children  to  rernain  in  the  prison  at 
night  ?  Is  it  no  additional  Severity  that  they  and  every  other  uncertified  visitor 
must  leave  the  prison  by  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  ?— that  visitors  are  not  to 
be  admitted  after  that  hour  ?'  What  but  severity  could  order  the  strict  confine- 
ment of  prisdners  to  separate  yards,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  leaving  the  whole 
space  of  ground  round  the  prison  for  exercise  and  amusement?  Is  it  not  a  grie- 
vance to  be  limited  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  food  and  furniture,  and  irt 
all  such  matters  to  be  subject  to  the  examination  and  caprice  of  the  Keeper  and 
liis  officers?  Sir,  we  are  Englishmen — wc  are  subjects  of  tire  Queen— we  will* 
not,  without  protesting,  be  thus  reduced  by  you,  and  you  alone  too,  to  slavery ! 

I  ask  you  seriously,  are  not  many  of  these  regulations  much  more  severe  than 
the  Old  Rules?  And  even  where  they  are  the  same,  there  is  this  wide  difference 
-^your  orders  to  the  Keeper  are  imperative— he  is,  as  I  was  informed  by  the 
Inspector,  bound,  under  heavy  pciialtics-,  to  enforce  every  one  of  your  cruel  and 
ofi"ensive  Rules  ;  whereas,  formerly,  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
made  RiileS  aS  strict,  but  without  severity,  as  they  thought  would  be  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  most  unruly  prisoners — thus  empowering  the  Marshal,  in  cases 
of  need,  to  inflict  punishment  on  refractory  prisoners,  but  limiting  their  operation 
by  the  humane  Rule  which  was,  as  our  late  worthy  Marshal  informed  us,  always 
his  guide.    That  Rule  w6s-  couched  ill  the  following  terras:-"  The  Marshal 

AlfD  AtL  tllE  OFFICERS  TO  TREAT  THE  SEVERAL  PRISONERS  UNDER  HIS  CARE 
WITH  THE  UTMOST  TENDERNESS  AND  HUMANITY,  AS    FAR  AS  CAN  »E  CONSISTENT 

Ai^tTH  SAFti  CUSTODY."  That  Christian  Rule  empowered  the  Marshal  to  relax 
any  seeming  severity  of  the  code  of  Rules  drawn  up  by  the  Judges;  and  he,  feel- 
ing himself  warranted  thereby,  granted  many  relaxations  which  you  have  strictly 
debarred  tlie  Keeper  from  granting. 

The  unnecessary  severity  of  your  Rules  ha:s  not  Only  been  felt  by  the  prisoners, 
but  Captain  Hudson,  the  Keeper,  who  is  evidently  ia  kind  and  generous-hearted 
man,  has  already  repeatedly  expostulated  with  you  iagainst  their  infliction.  Pro- 
bably his  importunities  meet  with  no  support  frdih  the  Reverend  Inspefctor,  who, 
being  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Russell,  Chief  Justice  of  Calcutta,  may  perchance 
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have  raatricalated  fn  the  far-famed  Black-hole  !  Certain  it  Js,  that  the  Inspec- 
tor, although  a  clergyman,  is  not  exactly  the  "  tender  and  humane"  sort  of  man 
that  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's-  Bfench  would  hate  recommended — your 
Rules  do  seem  to  be  more  like  hie  offspring  than  theirs. 

When  he  (Russell)  was  last  here,  I  observed  him  make  a  memorandiira  in  a 
little  book — I  will  tell  yoti  what  it  M'a»j    It  so  happened,  that  after  all  the  care 
which  Inspectors,  architects,  clerks  of  the  works,  surveyors,  whitesmiths,  and 
masons  had  taken,  there  was  a  space  of  eight  inches  under  the  new  iron-grated" 
door  leading  from  the  lobby  into  the  conderaed-yard.  This  circumstance  was  pointed 
out  to  Her.  Mr.  Inspector  Russell,  who  noted  the  fact  in  his  book,  and  now- 
there  is  an  additional  bar,  with  short  spikes,  to  tear  people's  clothes.  It  is  scarcely 
Avorth  while  to  give  2,000/.  a  year  for  such  memoranda.     The  great  Howard- 
says, "  An  liispector  of  Pfisons  should  have  no  salary — he  should  engage  from 
the  noble  motive  of  doing  justice  to  prisoners  and  service  io  his  country."  There 
is,  however,  still  an  aperture  of  eight  inches  under  the  railing  adjoining,  which 
our  Reverend  Inspector  will  no  doubt  discover  on  his  next  visit  of  inspection.  So 
much  for  the  vigilance  of  the  Reverend  Prison  Inspector.     It  is  remarkable  that 
in  the  same  yard,  the  condemned-yard,  there  still  remains,  dedicated  to  the  most 
filthy  purpose,  a  grave-stone,  which  was  eioUrt  from  the  Tower  Churchyard ;. 
but,  although  I  have  called  your  and  the  Inspector's  attention  to  the  foul  desecra- 
tion of  that  and  other  sacred  stones  by  your  officers.  Parson  Russell  made  no 
memorandum  about  (hem!     There  they  still  remain,  daily  exposed  to  the  most 
i-evolting  nsage  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  condemned-ward  of  this  prison  !    True, 
many  of  these  gentlemen  are  highly  respectable — some  of  your  own  rank,  who,, 
unlike  you,  would  disdain  to  tell  a  He  ;  notwitstanding,  it  is  odious  that,  under 
the  sanction  of  a  civilized  Government,  the  sacred  record  of  the  memory  of  the 
dead  should  be  thus  polluted — that,  under  a  Christian  Government,  acting  under 
the  advice  of  a  Reverend  Inspector,  those  sacred  relics  should  be  thus  profaned! 
It  is  indeed  a  deplorable  fact,  that  a  clergyman,  who  is  so  very  particular  about 
spikes  and  bars, should  be  so  careless  about  removing  such  cause  of  grave  offence 
— should  countenance  such  sacrilege. 

Believe  me.  Sir  James,  while  the  grave-stones  remain  in  that  wateririg- 
corner  of  the  condemned-ward,  appropriated  to  that  filthy  purpose,  it  is  in  vain 
that  you  profess  to  be  a  supporter  of  the  Church.—*'  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their 
fruits !" 

I  cannot  refrain  apprizing  you  of  one  fact,  which  exhibits  the  extreme  igno- 
rance of  the  Reverend  Inspector  of  Prisons,  a^  to  the  effects  of  such  proceedings 
as  yours  on  the  persons  subject  to  their  severity.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Inspector 
Russell  actually  said  to  me,"  I  think  that  every  gentleman  in  the  prison  should 
assist  Captain  Hudson  in  enforcing  these  Rules  !" — "  What,"  said  I,  "  assist 
the  Keeper  to  tear  away  our  wives  from  us  ?  Why,  Sir,  one  of  your  own  order 
once  told  me  that  no  man  should  separate  us  !  Make  your  Rules  consistent  with 
religion  and  justice,  and  you  will  find  no  set  of  men  more  willing  to  obey  them 
than  the  inmates  of  this  prison.  But  when  you  treat  us  like  felons,  knowing  that 
we  are  not  criminals,  (we  are  subjects  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  will  protest 
when  we  are  robbed  of  our  rights.)  wc  will  not  tamely  submit  to  be  thus  treated." 
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The  Reverend  Inspector  reminded  me  that  "  the  county  gaols  were  governed 
by  Rules  as  severe  as  yours." — I  rebutted  the  observation  by  saying  that  "  we 
purchased  our  release  from  those  severities,  and  that  it  was  unjust  to  deprive  us 
of  that  which,  under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  we  had  purchased.  Besides,"  I  added, 
"  this  is  said  to  be  an  age  of  amelioration  and  improvement ;  the  Rules  of  county 
gaols  should  be  relaxed,  and  made  consistent  with  the  humane  intention  of  the 
Judges,  instead  of  reducing  this  prison  to  the  level  of  the  worst  county  gaol." 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Reverend  Inspector  ^the  extreme  hardship  of  preventing 
visitors  coming  in  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  that  being  an  entire  prohibi- 
tion to  the  friends  of  the  poor,  who  are  engaged  in  their  work  until  six. 

The  excessive  barbarity  of  turning  out  the  wives  and  children  of  the  poor, 
who  have  no  place  but  the  streets  for  shelter,  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone  ; 
but  a  Reverend  Inspector  cau  contemplate  all  with  the  greatest  placidity,  nay, 
even  perfect  indifference,  and  assure  me  that "  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  it — the 
Rules  were  not  made  by  him — inquiry  shall  be  made  ;  and  if  they  have  been 
misunderstood  by  the  Keeper,  they  will  be  regulated  at  Head  Quarters." 

I  also  told  the  Reverend  Inspector  that  you  were  converting  this  prison  into  a 
college  of  sedition  ;  for  each  prisoner,  when  discharged,  would  become  the  centre 
of  a  new  circle  of  discontent ;  adding,  "  I  think  the  present  Government  is  not 
so  very  strong.     It  need  not  thus  wantonly  create  new  enemies." 

I  do  not  suppose  that  our  Reverend  Inspector  will  repeat  to  you  this  conver*- 
sation,  therefore  that  is  one  reason  why  I  take  this  method  of  thus  publicly 
acquainting  you  with  what  transpired  between  us,  for  we  will  have  no  secrets. 

It  is  now  quite  clear  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Reverend  Inspector  are  not 
with  the  prisoners  ;  his  interests,  his  sentiments,  his  feelings  are  not  identified 
with  ours,  but  with  those  of  his  wealthy  and  powerful  employers.  It  is  indeed 
unfair  that  our  case  should  be  represented  to  the  Government  by  one  who  could 
for  a  moment  suppose  we  were  so  degraded  as  to  assist  the  Keeper  in  enforcing 
such  Rules  as  yours. 

These  Inspectors  and  Commissioners,  if  continued,  will  be  the  ruin  of  thi? 
nation  ! 

A  iew  more  words  may  be  useful — the  subject  is  more  important  than  you 
may  imagine.  1  have  exposed  to  public  gaze  your  savage  cruelties — let  me  then 
ask,  if  only  for  your  own  sake  as  a  man,  for  what  reason  have  you  resolved  thus 
to  act  towards  poor  debtors  ?  Why  should  you  thus  aid  our  cruel  persecutors, 
and  become  partner  in  their  guilt?  You  know  that  the  debtors  who  are  sent  to 
prison  are  generally  the  victims  of  Jews,  userers,  and  attorneys  combined — of 
extortion  in  its  most  appalling  shape — or  of  the  most  spiteful  revenge.  Why, 
then,  should  a  Christian  Government  take  part  with  the  oppressors,  nay,  in  some 
cases  with  murderers? 

Let  the  following  fact  check  your  propensity  to  aid  in  the  punishment  of 
poor  imprisoned  debtors. 

A  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability  was  resident  here  six  months.  His 
detaining  creditor  said  to  a  friend — "  I  should  not  have  sent  Mr.  to 

PRISON,  IF  I  HAD  NOT    HOPED  THAT  HE  WOULD  DIE  THERE  OF    A    BROKEN-HEART 

OR  COMMIT  SUICIDE  !" The  fact  is  incontrovertible.  That  thief  and  murderer 
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had  insured  his  victim's  life  for  6,000/.,  and  thus  he  hoped,  by  causing  the  death 
of  the  party,  to  obtain  the  money  !  Monstrous  as  the  fact  is,  I  am  prepared  with 
]n'oof  on  oath. To  aid  such  monsters  in  their  malice  is  an  employment  un- 
worthy of  a  Principal  Secretary  of  State — it  is  disgraceful,  inliuman  in  a  clergy- 
man ! 1  leave  you  and  the  Reverend  Inspector,  after  reading  that,  to  go 

on  torturing  imprisoned  debtors  with  what  appetite  you  may. 

I  am  writing  on  the  17th  of  July ; — a  report  is  this  moment  circulated  that 
some  new  regulation  has  just  been  received  by  the  Keeper  from  "  Head  Quarters." 

I  have  not  space  left  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  The 
following  letter,  this  moment  received,  will   make  an  appropriate  conclusion  to 

this  paper : — 

"  To  Mr.  Richard  Oastleh.  "  London,  July  18,  1843. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Among  the  projectors  of  ihe  Academy  of  Lagado,  we  are  told,  by  ihe  witty  Dean 
of  Si.  Patrick,  that  there  was  *a  most  ingenious  Doctor,  who  seemed  to  be  perfectly  versed  in  the 
whole  nature  and  system  of  government,'  who  had  discovered  a  ready  mode  of  curing  all  diseases 
and  corruptions  to  which  public  administration  is  subject;  and  having  ascertained  that  'SenatorK 
and  great  counsels  are  often  troubled  with  redundant,  ebullient,  and  other  peccant  humours,'  he 
concluded  that  these  ought  to  be  expelled  from  the  individuals  composing  the  aforesaid  body,  and 
therefore  proposed  'that  certain  physicians  should  attend  the  iir!>t  three  days  of  the  sitting,  and,  at 
ijie  close  of  each  day's  debate,  feel  the  pulse  of  each  Senator;  and,  having  then  maturely  consi- 
dered each  case,  return  on  the  fourth  day,  attended  by  apothecaries,  with  every  varied  remedy, 
and  administer,  and,  according  to  the  effects  afterwards,  operate,  repeat,  alter,  or  omit  them.' 
The  effects  anticipated  by  the  learned  projector  would  be  to  '■shorten  debates' — to  ^  close  mouths 
too  often  open' — 'open  a  few  now  closed' — 'curb  petulancy' — 'correct  positiveness' — 'rouse  the 
ctupid,  and  damp  the  pert.'  He  might  have  added,  to  make  consistency  respected — to  expose  ex- 
pediency as  the  trick  of  drivellers  and  cowards — to  teach  public  men  not  to  refuse  to  act  with  a 
master-mind,  on  account  of  certain  views  which  he  had  never  shrunk  from  avowing ;  and  after- 
wards, when  he  was  scarcely  cold  in  the  grave,  to  propose  the  very  measures  for  which  they  had 
titung  him  to  death,  not  because  right,  but  because  a  thick  stick  hung  over  their  heads.  It  might 
also  teach  Ministers  and  Parliaments  that  they  exist  not  for  the  retention  of  office,  but  for  the  benetit 
of  their  country;  and  that  the  humblest  man  in  it,  though  incapable  of  governing  the  State,  has 
rights  which  ought  to  be  inviolable. 

"  Could  the  Dean's  scheme  be  applied  at  home,  we  should  never  have  had  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  granted  to  O'Connell's  shillelagh — we  should  never  have  had  the  'glorious  Reform  Bill,' or 
rather  Bill  for  perpetuating  abuses  and  corruption — we  should  never  have  had  the  blessed  New 
Poor  Law — we  should  never  have  had  that  exquisite  specimen  of  legislation,  the  '  Act  for  conso- 
lidating the  Queeu's  Bench,  Fleet,  and  MarshaUea  Prisons,  and  for  regulating  the  Queen's 
Prison.' 

"  It  is  my  object,  as  it  has  been  twice  before,  especially  to  call  your  attention,  and,  if  possible, 
that  of  tbe  British  empire,  to  this  last-mentioned  crude,  algerine,  and  unprincipled  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  not  possible,  within  the  limits  to  which  I  must  conBne  my  observations,  to  discuss  the 
law  itself.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  (reserving  the  right  of  future  details)  to 
denounce  it  as  a  wanton,  uncalled-for  violation  of  pre-existing  laws — the  object  of  which  was  to 
invest  the  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Home  Department  (in  the  true  ai.d  accursed  centralizing 
spirit  of  the  day,)  with  arbitrary  and  despotic  power — as  having  been  literally  smuggled  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  so  that  it  could  neither  be  discussed  nor  understood — as  violating 
solemnly  recognized  rights,  and  robbing  the  Judges  of  the  land  of  their  long  established  authority, 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  quiddities  of  any  Jim  Crow  partizan  whom  political  expediency  may 
inslal  in  Whitehall  to  afflict  his  unhappy  country.  I  wish  you  particularly  to  look  to  the  Rules  for 
the  conduct  and  treatment  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Queen's  Prison,  which  Mr.  Ferrand,  with  his 
usual  straightforward  dealing,  whenever  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  is  at  stake,  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  last  Wednesday  evening. 

"  As  I  hope  the  subject  will,  through  the  efforts  of  this  manly  advocate  of  the  suffering,  be  so 
thoroughly  discussed  as  to  defy  all  official  trickery,  I  shall  be  very  brief  in  remarking  on  the  Rules 
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tliemselTes,  and  rather  confine  my  obserTationg  to  the  spirrt  in  which  they  have  been  concocted  by 
the  Reverend  Inspector  of  Prisons;  for  it  now  appears,  that  they  owc'their  existence  to  his  genius 
and  research.  When  I  first  heard  that  the  Inspector  was  a  clergyman,  I  considered  the  statement 
as  a  cruel  hoax,  having  for  its  object  the  desecration  of  our  Holy  Church.  However,  on  bein)? 
convinced  that  the  fact  was  as  slated,  and  that  the  name  was  Russell,  I  comforted  myseFf  with  the 
belief  that  be  must  be  one  of  the  Church-robbing  family  of  that  name,  and  that  nothing  he  could 
do  could  injure  the  reputation  of  the  Establishment.  Sut  I  find  that  my  conjectural  hope  was  vain, 
for  the  reverend  gentleman,  or  the  ''eye'  (for  so  be  poetically  designates  himself,)  'of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  this  prison,'  is  not  a  descendant  of  the  cormorant  of  bluff  old  Harry's  time,  but  of 
a  very  diffierent  family.  It  is  said  that  a  Chief  Justice  of  Calcutta  had  the  honour  of  begetting 
this  modern  Torqubmada.*  Perhaps  (should  this  be  correct)  this  will  explain  his  passion  for  in- 
flicting sufferings  on  his  fellow  man,  as  exemplified  in  the  Rules  declared  by  Sir  Jambs  Ghaiiau 
to  be  the  fruits  of  his  rare  union  of  Christian  feeling  and  just  principles.  The  discipline  of  the 
Black-hole  of  Calcutta  must  have  been  uppermost  in  (he  mind  of  any  man  who  deliberately  separates 
husbaiid  and  wife,  parent  and  child;  and,  under  the  pretext  of  classification,  huddles  together,  in 
the  female  division,  the  accomplished  and  virtuous — the  ignorant  and  debauched — the  innocent  lady 
wid  the  common  stFPet>walker-^—.tbe  forger,  the  perjurer^  the  drunkard,  and  the  humble  worshipper 
of  the  God  of  Mercy. 

'From  such  Apostlea,  0  ye  mitred  heads 
Preserve  the  Churrh!  and  lay  not  careless  hands 
On  skulls  that  cannot  teach  and  vaill  not  learn.' 

"  There  is  one  consequence  which  will  certainly  result  from  the  law  and  the  regulations,  if  they 
be  enforced.  The  Queen's  Prison  is  a  prison  to  which  persons  of  rank,  education,  and  talent,  who 
suffer  from  the  wretchedly  absurd  and  unprofitable  state  of  the  debtor  and  creditor  law,  find  a 
refuge  from  the  masses  of  misery  and  degradation  in  Whitecross  Street.  Every  man  within  it8 
walls  must  feel  himself  personally  insulted,  injured,  and  trodden  under  foot,  for  some  caprice  of 
the  political  pariizan  who  may  occupy  the  Home  Office.  At  anyone  time  the  numbers  may  not 
exceed  two  or  three  hundred  ;  but  so  long  as  the  present  practice  of  imprisonment  without  crime 
be  carried  on,  so  long  will  there  be  fresh  relays  of  sufferers ;  and  as  each  will  carry  out  his  own 
wrongs  on  quitting  the  scene  of  Mr.  Russell's  attacks,  the  friends  and  connexions  of  each  will  be 
imbued  with  a  just  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  Government  that  can,  in  this  age  of  professing  ame- 
lioration, make  an  effort  to  retrograde  and  to  undo  that  which,  in  the  harshest  periods  of  our  laws, 
has  been  done  to  soften  the  rigour  of  practices  foisted  upon  the  country,  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, by  the  Courts  of  Westminster,  for  their  own  interests. 

"Thus  this  prison  must  inevitably  become  a  normal  school  for  disaffection  to  the  Government; 
and  the  full  roncentrated  force  of  the  powers  and  influence  of  men  equal  in  birth,  in  education,  and 
who  disdain  a  comparison  in  consistency  and  integrity  with  many  of  the  advocates  of  laws  that  dis- 
regard everything  but  their  own  privileges,  will  be  directed  to  show,  by  every  lawful  means,  the 
necessity  for  substituting  integrity  and  talent  for  Jim  Crowism  and  imbecility. 

"  Let  Sir  Robert  Pebl,  let  Sir  JamesQraham  beware; — both  have  been  put  into  the  scalM 
— both  have  been  found  wanting  in. all  things  but  one — self.    Jn  that  they  are  contistent — and 

much  good  may  it  do  them. 

'*I  am,  dear  Sir, 

t»  Voais  iaiUifulIy, 

"  DANIEL  OLDCASTLE." 

Sir  James,  be  advised, — leave  us  alone — pull  down  the  new  walls,  bars,  and 
grates — restore  to  us  the  Rules,  the  day-rules,  the  old  regulations — and  place  us 
once  more  under  the  protection  of  the-Judges  ; — give  us  hatha,  and  then, — ^^ifyou 
daiCjT— COPE  WITH  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell. 

1  am  yoor  Victim, 
P.S.— A  long  "Rent-Roll" next  week.— R.O.  RICHAR©  OASTLER. 

•  "The  first  Torquemada  was  the  Spanish  Inquisitor  General,  who,  under  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  persecuted  in  Spain  to  extirpate  heresy.  Our  Torquemada  aspires  to  the  extirpation  of 
debtors. — D.O." 

Printed  by  Yinceat  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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The  Queeu's  Prison. 

To  THE  RmHT  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — In  what  language  shall  I  give  utterance  to  my  thoughts  ? 
The  strife  of  contending  parties  is  far  away  from  these  walls — the  noise  of  angry 
partizans  disturbs  not  this  solitude — the  murmurs  of  those  suflFering  millions  whose 
hearts  are  sickened  by  hope's  delay  reach  not  my  ear.  But  still  I  can  feel  when 
England  is  agonized — I  must  speak  when  she  is  betrayed. 

What  means  this  worse  than  waste  of  time  and  words  amongst  our  Senators, 
when  injured  England  cries  aloud  for  help  ?  Of  what  avail  is  the  controversy 
whether  Irish  pikes  be  "  arms"  or  not,  or  whether  they  be  registered  or  branded  ? 
What  signify  the  mere  insignificant  details  of  a  measure  settled  so  long  ago  ? — 
When  all,  of  every  grade,  from  Wellington  down  to  O'Connell,  have  for  so 
many  years  agreed  that  Irishmen  are  not  worthy  to  enjoy  the  freeman's  right  of 
having  arwi*,  what  need  of  so  much  palaver  f 

That  fact  has  long  since  been  universally  established — O'Connell  knows 
that  it  is  his  own  award. .Then  why,  at  this  eventful  crisis,  should  so  much  pre- 
cious time  be  lost  in  bandying  unmeaning  words  upon  mere  unimportant,  trifling 
details  ?  O'Connell  and  his  friends  may  well  be  excused — delay  for  chances 
fosters  his  hope ; — not  so  with  the  Government,  if  it  is  worthy  of  its  post.  Hui 
game  is  with  the  discontented — to  enrage,  to  organize,  to  marshal  and  array  his 
forces  against  the  loyal  and  well-disposed.  Time  is  worth  more  to  him  than 
money ; — not  so  with  the  Ministers,  if  they  are  faithful  to  the  Queen.  When  the 
Rules  of  the  House  enable  a  faction  to  suspend  the  business  of  the  empire,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  Premier  to  be  firm  and  find  a  remedy.  Time  must 
strengthen  O'Connell — delay  must  weaken  Peel.  Then  why  this  temporizing? 
I  cannot  answer — can  you  ?     Soon,  very  soon,  that  question  must  be  solved. 

I  am  not  now.  Sir,  alluding  to  the  inactivity  of  the  Irish  Government — to  the 
slumberings  of  the  law  while  treason  is  rampant — to  the  death-like  stillness  in 
the  Royal  Camp  while  rebel  hordes  are  marshalling.  My  thoughts  are  not  now 
turned  to  Ireland  alone — they  rest  upon  the  United  Kingdom — alas !  now,  so 
much  divided!     What  is  the  Imperial  Parliament  doing  ?     What  the  Imperial 
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Government? — ihat  Parliament  from  which  the  people  hoped  so  much — thai 
Government  in  which   the  peoj)le  trusted — what  are  they  about  ?     Are  not  the 
impatient  people  waiting  in  expectation  of  some  measure  of  relief,  while  their 
represenialtvea  are  wasting  time  and  words  in  useless  strife  about  mere  trifles  ? 
This  ought  not  to  be.    A  nation's  hopes  should  not  be  trifled  with — a  people** 

trust  should  not  be  thus  betrayed.         The  eyes  of  the  whole^ 

empire  were  fixed  on  this  session  of  Parliament.  It  was  universally  expected 
that  some  great  effort  would  be  made  to  restore  confidence  and  prosperity.  The 
landlord  and  the  labourer — the  mill-owner  and  the  artisan — the  banker  and  the 
trader — all  hoped,uay,  expected,  that  this  session  would  give  birth  to  some  great 
measure,  which  would  meet  the  necessities  of  this  crisis. 

There  was,  perhaps,  last  session,  some  excuse  for  the  broken  pledges  of  your- 
self and  others.  Ministers  had  then  been  only  a  short  time  in  office — the  times 
were  diflicult — unprecedented  troubles  pressed  on  all  hands  ; — caution  and  pru- 
dence was  more  than  ever  needful : — delay  was  asked,  and  granted. 

None  can  tell  the  patience  with  which  the  destitute  have  borne  their  triats*. 
They  clung  to  hope  ; — they  were  assured  by  yourself  and  others  that  their 
grievances  should  be  seriously  considered  during  the  recess,  that  early  in  this 
session  some  measures  would  be  proposed  for  thcrr  redress.  Those  hopes 
were  raised,  but  only  to  be  blighted.  Hitherto  all  is  wind  and  froth — emptiness 
and  nothingness.     Disappohitraent  sits  on  every  face — despair  is  traced  on  every 

brow. 

It  is  in  vain  that  yo'tf  promise  as  before,  that "  next  session — earfy  next  ses- 
sion, you  will  be  prepared  with  remedial  measures."  The  wants  of  the  destitute 
are  extreme ; — the  contemplation  of  another  winter,  made  more  terrific  by  the  ab- 
sence of  hope,  maddens  them  ;  so  that,  in  many  districts,  despairing  of  any  miti- 
gation of  their  intolerable  sufferings,  they  have  become  reckless  of  the  law's 
con'^equences.     Hope  delayed  has,  indeed,  made  thetr  hearts  sick. 

What  a  melancholy  picture  is  presented  to  the  world  by  this  great  empire  at 
the  present  eventful  moment !     Millions  of  persons  are  in  the  most  abject  aftate 
of  destitution,  and  millions  more  are  verging  on  that  hopeless  condition.    Tens  of 
thousands  have  been  reduced  froiti  a  state  of  comfortable  independence  ia  the 
brink  of  ruin,  and  tens  of  thousands  are  following  in  their  rear.  Hundreds  of  our 
most  affluent  landlords,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  have  been  deprived  of 
their  wealth,  and  hundreds  more  are,  this  moment,  at  their  wit's  end,  trembling 
for  the  result  of  the  next  change.    The  Free-Traders  have  ceased  to  disturb  the 
metropolitan  and  manufacturing  districts,  and  have,  as  I  long  ago  predicted, 
commenced  an  agitation  in  the  agricultural  districts,  exciting,  by  the  most  inflam- 
matory speeches  and  placards,  the  farmers  and  Hbourers  against  the  landlords  ; 
while  the  landlords  are  staggered  at  their  danger,  contemplating  a  fall  in  rents 
which,  to  thousands,  will  be  utter  ruin— trusting  to  they  know  not  what,  hoping 
in  they  know  not  whom — amazed,  bewildered,  fearful,  and  despairing — grasping 
at  hope  with  a  trembling  hand,  not  knowing  on  whom  to  place  reliance.     This, 
Sir,  is  an  awful  picture — j'ou  know  that  it  faintly  pourtrays  the  sad  reality. 
Language  is  given  to  man  but  to  sketch  the  outline — the  pangs  which  break  men's 
hearts  cannot  be  told  in  words.  .**.*,. 
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In  Wales  the  law  is  openly  defied,  and  justice  dare  not  assert  her  power.  In 
Ireland  the  disaffected  avow  their  allegiance  to  the  law,  whilst  they  taunt,  cajole, 
and  threaten  the  Government.  Scotland  is  torn  hy  bitter  religious  dissensions 
and  animosity,  whilst  sedition  is  everywhere  stalking  abroad,  sowing  her  seeds  in 
the  breasts  of  religious  enthusiasts,  or  zealots,  or  bigots.  In  England  you  have 
succeeded  in  scatteriug  the  leaders  of  the  Chartists,  but  you  have  not  satisfied 
or  reduced  the  number  of  the  disafi'ected. 

Bents  and  wages  are  lowering — profits  have  disappeared  —  thousands  aro 
being  discharged  from  their  employment,  whilst  in  other  portions  of  the  empire 
hunger  and  starvation  are  wedded  to  industry  and  skill.  But  this  is  styled  "  re- 
turning prosperity,"  because,  amidst  all  this  wretchedness  and  despair,  we  are 
enabled  still  "to  compete  successfully  (I)  with  foreigners"  —  that  is,  we 
destroy  their  trade,  while  we  are  in  want  ourselves,  and  ^Te  building  n()ore 
mills,  to  make  the  competition  still  more  keen  —  ruining  one  another  at 
home,  in  order  that  we  may  still  more  readily  under-sell  our  foreign  rivals, 
and  thus  destroy  their  trade  !  Such  madness  is  nick-named  "  prosperity" ; — 
and  because,  by  such  means,  our  exports  are  increasing,  the  Government 
fancies  "  that  the  worst  is  passed  1"  This  is  the  last  struggle  of  the  great 
commercial  monster.  Competition  —  the  insane  wandering  of  his  expiring 
genius — the  faint  glimmer  of  departing  life — the  throb  preceding  the  last  breath ! 
Be  not  deceived  by  such  false  and  delusive  hopes  ;  for  see  what  havoc  follows  in 
his  train,  when  he  is  let  loose  upon  mankind.  Read  his  history  in  Staffordshire 
and  Wales,  or,  if  it  must  be  so,  wait  till  the  locks  of  his  victims  are  white  with 
snow,  and  their  chins  grow  icicles  !  He  thought  that  he  had  grasped  some  new 
markets — he  called  thousands  of  hands,  and  millions  of  wealth  to  his  aid — he 
surfeited  hia  customers,  and  exhausted  himself — and  now  he  himself  calls  for  aid. 
Were  it  not  for  the  human  misery  he  has  created,  I  could  laugh  right  heartily. 
There  you  have  the  principle  of  expansion  and  competition — its  rise,  progress, 
and  fall — all  in  a  nut-shell ; — there  the  weakest  mind  may  grapple  with  it.  It  is 
inordinate  avarice  and  selfishness  which  have  spread  destitution  and  ruin  in  the 
iron  districts.  Had  the  production  been  regulated  by  the  demand,  prosperity 
would  have  been  the  result;  but  now  distress  and  want  arc  the  consequence. 

The  Prime  Minister  tells  the  sufferers  that  "the  Government  cannot  interfere 
— legislation  cannot  remedy."  If  it  be  really  true  that  avarice  and  capital  can 
play  such  tricks — force  tens  of  thousands  of  industrious  victims  to  their  ruin, 
and  jeopardize  the  safety  of  the  realm,  without  the  power  of  legislative  inter- 
ference ta  remedy — then  capital  must  "be  a  curse, — a  curse  to  be  destroyed,  if 
capital  cannot  be  restricted.  Such  is  the  dilemma  to  which  all  must  be  driven 
who  assert  that  the  Legislature  cannot  interfere. 

It  was  the  duly  of  the  Legislature  to  restrain — it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  regulate.  If  the  Legislature  be  unequal  to  its  duty — if  it  cannot  cope 
with  capital  and  selfishness,  although  it  may  drag  on  a  miserable  existence  for  a 
few  years  amid  bullets,  swords,  and  bayonets,  propped  by  the  bludgeons  of 
police,  it  must  (eventually  yield  to  the  power  which  it  says  it  cannot  control,  and 
expose  England,  the  prey  of  disappointed  hopes,  to  utter  ruin. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  adorning  the  Fleet  Papers  with  a  few  extracts  from 
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an  author  who  disagrees  entirely  with  me  on  this  subject ;  but,  while  supporting 
Free  Trade  in  the  abstract,  the  Editor  of  Tke  Times,  when  writing  on  the 
interview  between  the  Premier  and  the  deputation  of  Staffordshire  iron-masters, 
says  ;— 

"There  is  no  more  mischievous  demagogue  than  he  who  pretends  that  an  unlimited  access  to 
the  widest  range  of  markets  would  ensure  to  our  commerce  in  general,  or  to  any  particular  branch 
of  it,  permanent  prosperity,  or  would  even  be  a  security  against  the  continuance  or  speedy  recur- 
rence of  such  a  slate  of  depression  as  that  under  which  we  are  now  suffering.  And  it  is  especially 
impudent  to  insist  upon  palming  such  a  doctrine  on  intelligent  men,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  recent  history  of  the  iron  trade  in  Great  Britain. 

"So  far  from  the  want  of  markets  having  been  the  cause  of  the  present  condition  of  the  iron 
trade,  the  fact  is  precisely  and  notoriously  the  reverse.  It  was  not  the  closing  upuf  theold  markets, 
or  the  contraction  of  an  old  demand,  but  it  was  the  creation  and  abuse  of  new  markets  and  a  new 
demand,  which  led  to  the  present  reverses.  An  extended  demand  did  harm  instead  of  good,  be- 
cause it  was  met  by  a  more  than  proportionate  increase  of  supply.  For  every  new  buyer  there 
sprang  up  fifty  new  sellers;  and  when  one  new  order  was  given  for  iron,  a  hundred  furnaces  were 
set  at  work  to  answer  it.  The  whole  benefit  of  the  new  trade,  and  of  the  old  trade  into  the  bargain, 
was  swamped  and  destroyed  by  the  greediness  of  competition.  It  was  like  a  scramble  in  the 
street  when  a  halfpenny  is  thrown  down,  and  a  multitude  of  ragged  urchins  fight  for  it,  till  the 
clothes  are  torn  off  their  backs."  ' 

True ;  but  if  those  urchins,  in  their  scrambling,  not  content  with  tearing 
their  own  clothes,  should  tear  the  clothes,  or  even  interrupt,  or  otherwise  annoy 
the  passengers,  then  there  is  a  law  to  restrain  or  punish  them.  If  the  iron  spe- 
culators were  the  only  sufferers,  then  might  you,  with  some  propriety,  say,  "  the 
Legislature  cannot  interfere."  When,  by  "  the  greediness  of  competition,"  they 
beggar  thousands,  and  thus  drive  whole  districts  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  it 
proves,  that  if  the  Government  will  not  condescend  to  interfere  and  regulate,  it  is 
unworthy  of  the  people's  confidence.  The  Times,  after  quoting  some  statistics, 
and  remarking  thereon,  says : — 

"  If  the  opening  of  new  markets  and  the  increase  of  custom  should  operate  (as  they  have  un^ 
happily  done  in  too  many  cases  of  late  years)  as  a  signal  for  deluging  the  kingdom  with  a  flood  of 
wild,  extravagant,  and  visionary  speculation — if  every  new  demand  is  to  be  hailed  upon  its  appear- 
ance as  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  perpetual  prosperity  to  all  who  choose  to  enter  the  trade  relying 
upon  it — then  we  are  warranted,  by  the  experience  of  the  iron  trade,  in  affirming  that  the  removal 
of  restrictions  must  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing;  and  every  fresh  approach  to  freedom  in 
our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  will  be  merely  a  further  step  on  the  road  to  ruin." 

A  case  more  clearly  proving  the  absolute  necessity  of  regulation  and  restraint 
cannot  be  found.  It  is  thereby  demonstrated  that  capitalists  are  not  to  be  trusted  ; 
that,  in  the  hope  of  speculative  profits,  they  will  not  only  incur  the  loss  of  their 
whole  investments,  but,  in  doing  so,  they  will  also  risk  the  peace  of  the  empire, 
and,  consequently,  the  security  of  all  other  property.  Now,  it  is  manifestly  a 
great  injustice  that  any  persons  should  have  this  power ;  it  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary that  laws  should  be  made  to  restrain  and  regulate,  and  confine  within  proper 
limits  the  operations  of  all.  Our  forefathers  aimed  at  this  in  all  their  enact- 
ments ;  and  thus  they  laid  the  foundation  of  such  national  prosperity  as  has  for 
ages  astonished  the  world.  We,  being  puffed  up  with  what  we  call  wisdom,  have 
laughed  at  their  folly — we  have  repealed  their  laws,  and  proclaimed,  from  a 
Conservative  Minister's  lips,  that  wisdom  forbids  regulation — that  "  the  prin- 
ciples of  Free  Trade  are  those  of  common  sense." 
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Until  we  are  content  to  confess  our  own  ignorance,  and  revert  back  to  the 
wisdom  of  our  forefathers,  we  shall  go  on  stumbling  from  one  degree  of  misfor- 
tune and  misery  to  another,  until  we  become  the  contempt  and  laughing-stock, 
as  we  once  were  the  glory,  of  the  world. 

Enough,  at  present,  on  this  subject.  The  Staflfordshire  iron  affair  has  con- 
firmed all  that  I  have  written  for  the  necessity  of  regulation — it  has  entirely 
demolished  the  castles  in  the  air  of  the  Free  Trade  Philosophers.  Probably  I 
shall,  in  future  Papers,  have  much  to  say  on  this  subject.  At  present,  I  must 
return  to  the  point  from  which  I  have  digressed — the  strange  figure  presented  to 
the  world  by  England  at  the  present  moment, — the  whole  cunning,  skill,  and 
industry  of  Parliament  being  engaged  in  contrivrng  a  Bill  which  has  annually 
passed  almost  without  an  observation  for  nearly  half  a  century,  while  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  are  convulsed  with  dying  throes. 

I  was  telling  you  of  the  disappointed  hopes  of  millions — to  return. 

There  was  a  large  portion  of  the  people  who  hoped  for  relief  from  the  exer- 
tions of  Lord  Ashley  and  his  friends — others  believed  that  Mr.  Fielden  and 
his  party,  who  proclaimed  eternal  hostility  to  the  New  Poor  Law,  would  have 
made  a  bold  attack  upon  that  fortress  of  iniquity — those  vast  numbers  are  now 
doomed  to  despair,  because  one  max  is  disappointed,  and  the  Government  dare 
not  grapple  with  him.  Millions  of  hopes  are  now  blasted — millions  of  human 
beings  are  thus  driven  to  face  another  winter  of  man-made  famine,  rendered 
keener  than  the  last  by  the  presence  of  despair. 

To  gratify  the  vanity  of  that  individual,  and  coax  him  to  restrain  his  hordes 
from  open  rebellion — whilst  the  patronage  of  Government  is  withdrawn  from  him, 
his  minions  are  permitted,  by  the  Government,  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  the 
House  of  Commons — the  business  of  legislation  is  entirely  stopped,  and  the  pre- 
cious time  of  this  most  important  session  of  Parliament — that  time  upon  which 
the  destiny  of  the  empire  is  suspended — is  frittered  away  in  weeks  of  senseless 
debate  about  whether  an  Irishman  shall  retain  possession  of  his  "  arms"  with  a 
certain  mark  upon  them,  and  whether  the  pike  is  to  be  included  in  the  word 
"  arms"  or  not. 

Surely,  Sir,  such  a  sight  as  this  was  never  before  witnessed  in  Parliament. 

Do  I  blame  the  Government  for  thus  trifling  with  solemnities — for  this  child's- 
play  in  legislation  ?  They  cannot  escape  censure  of  the  severest  kind.  If  minis- 
terial responsibility  is  not  a  mere  shadow,  if  that  part  of  the  Constitution  has 
not  departed,  they  will  be  impeached.  But  there  are  others  in  Parliament  of  whom 
I  had  hoped  better  things — on  whom  millions  relied.  There  are  those,  too,  who 
are  justly  dear  to  me,  fronri  whom  I  have  received  many  tokens  of  friendship,  to 
whom  I  am  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  gratitude — whom  to  blame  is  a  task 
more  grievous  than  words  can  utter  ;  still  I  must  blame  them,  because,  having 
the  power,  they  have  neglected  the  opportunity  of  impressing  on  the  solemn  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  the  absolute  necessity  of  removing  the  wretchedness  of  those 
suffering  millions  who,  together  with  myself,  relied  upon  their  energetic  exertions. 

I  know.  Sir,  how  difficult  it  is  to  induce  an  unwilling  Government  to  yield  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  friends  of  the  poor — nay,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  influences 
which  almost  force  the  Government  to  resist  their  importunities.     I  know  that 
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spirit  and  nerve,  an  entire  renunciation  of  self,  and  an  implicit  reliance  upon 
Heaven,  are  required  in  that  struggle  ;  but  I  know  also  that  there  is  such  strength 
in  Truth  as  will  overcome  every  obstiicle  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  entirely  excuse 
those  on  whom  the  poor  relied,  who  have  permitted  this  session  of  Parliament, 
like  the  last,  to  become  an  entire  blank  in  reference  to  the  Factoiy,  the  Hand- 
loom  Weavers,  and  New  Poor  Law  questions. 

Having  been  supported  by  those  against  whom  I  am  compelled  thus  to  inveigh, 
it  is  with  heartfelt  sorrow  and  grief  I  pen  these  lines  ;  but  stern  duty,  which  is 
paramount  to  every  other  consideration,  irresistibly  forces  me  to  record  my  dis- 
sent to  the  delays  and  waverings  of  those  friends  of  the  helpless  who  have  per- 
mitted those  three  great  questions  to  remain  dormant. 

I  know  that  great  difficulties  always  attend  the  parliamentary  friends  oi  the 
poor  ;  but  I  know  also  that  no  great  object  was  ever  achieved  without  a  resolu- 
tion to  muster  all  opposing  obstacles.  I  likewise  know,  that  next  session  the 
Impediments  will  still  remain,  strengthened,  most  probably,  by  the  inactivity  of 
those  parties  during  this  session  ;  for  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  evil  to  increase 
by  time,  and  to  become  incurable  by  the  forbearance  of  its  opponents. 

It  was  certain,  when  Lord  Ashley's  refusal  of  office  was  accepted  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  that  the  Premier  would  never  listen  to  the  claim  of  the  poor 
factory  children.  From  the  commencement,  Wellington,  Peel,  and  yourself 
have  been  strenuous  supporters  of  the  New  Poor  Lawr — you  are  all  opposed  to 
the  regulation  of  machinery  or  wages  by  law  ;  so  that,  from  the  moment  you 
avowed  your  continued  adhesion  to  the  principle  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  nothing 
but  determined  and  unceasing  opposition  could  be  expected  from  you  by  those 
who  sought  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  When  you  pledged  yourself 
to  take  such  subjects  into  consideration,  I  believed,  at  the  time,  you  never 
intended  to  redeem  your  pledge.  I  entreated  the  parliamentary  friends  of  the  poor 
to  urge  their  claims  regardless  of  your  promises — I  warned  them  that  nothing 
would  be  gained  but  by  an  up-stand  fight,  because,  whatever  you  might  profess, 
you  were  resolved  never,  until  you  were  compelled,  to  relieve.  They,  however, 
relied  on  your  word,  but  they  are  again  disappointed.  I  am  not  surprised-r-jny 
feelings  are  deeply  wounded,  but  I  will  not  despair. 

Reraembering,  as  I  well  do,  those  numerous  meetings  of  thousands,  nay,  of 
tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  were  wont  to  assemble  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire— recollecting  the  warm  enthusiasm  and  the  stern  resolution  of  those 
congregated  masses — being  cheered  by  the  remembrance  of  their  often-repeated 
and  unanimous  declarations, "  We  will  never  rest  until  our  wrongs  are  redressed" 
— «We  will  have  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill"—"  We  will  resist  the  New  Poor  Law," — 
and  knowing  that  truth  and  justice  award  their  claims,  I  never  can  despair.  My 
hope  is  in  God,  "  the  Avenger  of  the  poor,"  who  has  said,  if  the  oppressors  will 
not  cease  to  torment,  "  He  will  break  them  to  pieces." 

Oh  yes,  Sir,  although  I  am  shut  up  in  prison,  (being  there  sheltered  from  the 
storm  which  is  now  tearing  up  some  of  England's  oldest  and  firmest  oaks,)  I  can 
never  forget  those  people — my  own  people !  It  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  again 
witness  their  gatherings,  but  hope  tells  me  that  /  shall  hear  of  their  deliverance 
and  of  their  triumph  !     How  often  have  those  words,  "  Man's  extremity  is  God's 
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opportunity,"  been  verified  in  myself.     /Fe  trust  in  one  God — He  will  give  them, 
as  He  has  given  me,  the  victory  ! 

I  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  spirit  pervading  a  very  large 
and  influential  portion  of  the  clergy — a  spirit  of  sympathy  for  the  neglected  poor. 
When  that  feeling  shall  have  become  more  general,  the  Church  will,  I  believe, 
become  the  honoured  instrument,  in  her  Master's  hand,  of  delivering  the  white 
slaves  of  England  from  that  bondage  which  is  more  cruel  than  Egyptian — that 
slavery  which  is  more  horrid  than  West  Indian. 

If  it  be  the  will  of  God  thus  to  honour  His  Church,  we  shall  then  know 
why  the  mouths  of  the  parliamentary  supporters  of  the  poor  were  stopped.  I 
pray  that  God  would  impart  still  more  of  His  Holy  Spirit  to  His  own  ambas- 
sadors. 

My  duty  is  plain — it  is  easy.  I  mu«t  "be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season ;" 
and,  "  whether  yon  will  hear  or  whether  yoa  will  forbear,"  I  must  not  refrain 
from  an  endeavour,  however  weak  it  be,  to  convince  you  of  the  injustice  of  any 
measure  that  is  calculated  to  remove  protection  from  the  weak. 

With  this  view,  I  shall  next  week  proceed  to  show  that  the  New  Poor  Law  is 
nnjust,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  that  it  is  repugnant  to  every 
social  principle  and  compact. 

I  shall,  if  I  mistake  not,  prove  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  that  society  can 
hang  together  under  the  infliction  of  such  a  scourge  ;  and  thus  prove  that  any 
Government  which  is  conservative  of  the  institutions  of  this  country  are  bound  to 
repeal  that  "  Act'" 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — I  have  at  length  reserved  space  for  a  very  Jong  "  Rent-Roll."  Here 
and  there  a  citizen  (who  knows  nothing  of  the  sympathies  which  bind  rustics  in 
friendship)  laughs  at  the  "  silliness"  that  induces  me  to  record  such  tokens  of 
friendship  which  I  so  often  receive.  These  conceited  cits  sneer  at  me — I  pity 
them; — thus  our  accounts  are  settled  without  their  iuterferlng  with  my  "  Rent- 
Roll." 

1842. 

Sept.  9. — A  south  country  friend  forwarded  me  a  hare  and  three  partridges. 

—  Mrs.  Cornish,  London,  sent  me  a  bottle  of  cordial. 

11. — Mr.  Joseph  Inman,  London,  again  replenished  my  tobacco-box. 
16. — A  lady,  London,  made  and  sent  me  a  most  excellent  sponge-cake. 
17. — Mr.  Ramsay,  Chelsea,  gave  me  tbe  pamphlet  entitled  *  Guilty  or  not 

Guilty.'  •  ■ 

24. — Mr.  William  Walker,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  gave  me  20/. 
25.— -Lord  Feversham  sent  me  a  hamper  of  game,  containing"  one  hare, 

orte  grouse,  and  four  partridges. 
29. — Mr^  Ollivier,  59,  Pall  Mall,  presented  me  with  several  pamphlets. 

—  Mr.  Cleave,  1,  Shoe  Lane,  brought  me  a  quantity  of  grapes. 

—  Mr.  J.  Perceval,  Kensington,  gave  me  one  pound  of  tobacco. 
30. — Mr.  Ramsay  brought  me  some  pamphlets. 
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Oct.  1. — Lord  Ashley  sent  me  a  dozen  bottles  of  fiiie  old  sherry. 

3, — Mr.  Pitkethley,  jun.,  London,  gave  me  a  quantity  of  most  excellent 

,     apples. 
4. — A  kind  Birmingham  friend  brought  me  some  biscuits. 

—  A  Yorkshire  lady,  who  will  not  allow  her  name  again  to  be  printed, 

sent  me  a  Yorkshire  parkin. 
5. — A  Lancashire  Magistrate  forwarded  me  a  large  box,  containing  thirteen 

bottles  of  old  ale,  (1819,)  a  fine  cheek,  and  a  large  piece  of  wed- 
ding-cake. 
6. — Mr.  Walter  sent  me  one  hare,  one  pheasant,  and  two  partridges. 
—      Miss  Maberley  brought  me  a  tobacco-pouch  and  five  pots  of  preserves, 

(preserved  by  herself). 
— «■      Miss  Susan  Maberley  sent  me  a  kettle-holder.     .„:^f^  i.:  „»*.k 
■        —     Mr.  Edward  Maberley  forwarded  to  me,  by  my  dear  child,  Ann 

Maberley,  one  ham,  one  hare,  two  partridges,  three  bottles  of  strong 

old  ale,  and  a  large  hamper  of  pears. 
■ —      Rev.  F.   H.  Maberley  sent  me  a  famous  hamper  of  most  excellent 
V   .,.  apples  and.  pears  ;  and  his  son,  that  dear  youth,  Lievsey,  inclosed 

some  filberts,  walnuts,  and  a  pot  of  preserves. 
7. — A  lady,  London,  sent  me  a  bottle  of  Tomata  sauce,  made  by  herself. 
8. — Mr.  Busfeild  Ferrand,  M.F.,  sent  me  two  hares  and  two  pheasants. 
9. — Mr.  Joseph  Inman  brought  me  some  tobacco. 
10. — Mr.  Rawden,  Stamford,  gave  me  two  partridges,  in  remembrance  of 

the  York  County  Meeting   to  petition   Parliament  in  favour  of 

Sadler's  Ten  Hours'  Factory  Bill. — You  may  be  sure  that  I  relished 

those  birds. 

—  Mrs.  Cobbett,  137,  Strand,  sent  me  a  pheasant,  the  finest  1  ever  saw. 
11. — Three  operatives  from   Stalybridge,  (whose  names  I  will  not  enter, 

because  their  employers  might  punish  them  for  ministering  to  their 
*'  old  King,")  forced  me  to  take  a  shilling  from  them. 

13. — Mr.  Goldsmid,  London,  sent  me  a  fine  cod  and  oysters. 

14. — Mr.  William  Kimpton,  G.  P.  O.,  brought  me  a  bottle  of  cordial. 

15. — Mrs.  Gatliff,  Huddersfield,  presented  me  with  a  beautiful  and  useful 
rug,  made  by  her  own  hands. 

17- — Mr.  Pitkethley,  jun.,  gave  rte  a  quantity  of  first-rate  pears. 

—  Mr.  Beckham  brought  me  a  brace  of  partridges. 

—  Mr.  Go'  smid  sent  me,  for  a  keepsake,  a  sugar-jar. 
18. — Mr.  Perring  gave  me  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobacco. 
20. — Lord  Ashley  sent  me  one  hare  and  four  partridges. 

23. — Jonathan  Wearing,  London,  brought  me  one  pound  and  ahalf  of  tobacco, 
25.-^Miss  Caroline  M.  Williams,  Bristol,  would  compel  me  to  accept  2s.  6d. 
26. — A  dear  Yorkshire  friend  sent  me  a  box,  containing  six  pots  of  preserves, 

a  parkin,  a  spice  loaf,  and  six  bottles  of  fine  old  port. 
So  much  this  week.     More  when  I  can  find  space. — R.O. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P,,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  op  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — There  must  be  some  ground  for  this  extraordinary  state 
of  society !  It  becomes  the  duty  of  all  to  endeavour  to  discover  whence  thrs 
disorder  in  the  body  politic  arises;  but  it  is  your  special  business,  and  that 
of  your  colleagues,  to  discover  the  cause,  and  then  to  adopt  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  it  is  evident  are  shedding  their  baneful  influence  over  the  whole 
country. 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  chance— I  am  convinced  that  every  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  a  cause.  I  believe  further,  that  in  the  matter  of  government,  com- 
plicate as  the  different  interests  may  appear,  difficult  as  the  arrangement  may  be, 
still  God  has  given  wisdom  to  man,  by  whiclf,  if  man  will  use  the  talents  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  all  the  complex  and  intricate  arrangements  may  be  so 
ordered  as  to  produce  plenty,  peace,  and  contentment,  among  the  lowest  as  well 
as  the  highest  orders  of  society. 

Then  why  this  strange  association  of  ingenuity  and  misery — of  industry  and 
want — of  wealth,  instability,  and  insecurity  ?  There  must  be  a  cause.  Permit 
me,  as  you  have  given  me  so  much  leisure,  to  devote  myself  to  a  calm  and  patient 
examination  of  the  premises. 

Do  not  despise  the  ruminations  of  one  who  has  had  much  experience,  who 
has  never  permitted  his  own  interest  to  warp  his  judgment ;  one  who  has  from 
his  youth  mixed  with  every  grade  in  society  and  with  all  parties — who  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  their  different  hopes  and  fears,  as  well  as  their  preju- 
dices ; — permit  the  pupil  of  the  ever-to-be-laraeuted,  the  talented  and  benevolent, 
but  despised  and  neglected,  Michael  Thomas  Sadler — permit  me  in  this,  my 
third  year  of  seclusion  from  the  world,  after  the  deepest  reflection,  having  only 
the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  my  country  before  my  eyes,  to  address  to  you  a 
few  words,  in  the  hope  of  explaining  why  so  much  confusion,  misery,  and  disaf- 
fection amongst  a  people  who  were  remarkable  for  order,  happiness,  and  loyalty, 
has  arisen. 

I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  our  having  allowed  the  different  /m- 
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provemerits  of  art  and  science  to  run  wanton,  to  take  their  own  course,  has  been 
one  of  our  greatest  errors.  Instead  of  regulating  by  the  prineiplesof  universal  jus- 
tice, we  have  pernaitted  them  to  become  the  instruments  af  personal  aggrandise- 
ment, when  they  were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  result  has  naturally 
been  an  undue  elevation  of  the  few  by  the  consequent  depression  of  the  many — an 
immense  increase  of  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  consequent  progression  of 
poverty  on  the  other.  One  has  been  enriched  by  the  poverty  of  thousands,  and 
a  state  of  society  has  thus  gradually  engrafted  itself  amongst  us,  unfriendly  to 
order,  inimical  to  peace. 

Jt  should  never  be  forgotten  that  these  difficulties  have  originated  entirely  ia 
the  neglect  of  the  Legislature  to  apply  the  regulating  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution  to  the  different  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  not  then 
extraordinary  that  having  neglected  to  regulate  those  immense  new  interests  in 
their  infancy,  now  that  they  have  arrived  at  maturity  they  should  be  impatient 
of  restraint.  A  wise  statesman  need  not  be  reminded  that  the  immense  power  of 
the  parties  who  possess  the  wealth  which  has  been  thus  accamulated,  will,  if  the 
principles  of  constitutional  restraint  are  not  applied  t©  them  as  to  others,  enable 
them  eventually  to  remove  all  the  social  arrangements  which  have  their  founda- 
tion and  defence  in  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution.  As  surety  as  tho 
cottages  have  been  dismantled  by  them,  so  surely,  if  they  are  permitted  to  ad- 
vance, will  the  national  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  every  other  constitutional  insti- 
tution, fall  before  their  overwhelming  power. 

Instead  of  adhering  to  the  wise  precautions  of  our  ancient  sages,  it  has  been 
the  folly  of  our  modern  legislators  to  bend  to  the  will  of  this  new  order  of  capi- 
talists, who,  perceiving  that  the  old  constitutional  restraints  were  so  many  bar- 
riers against  their  rapacious  spirit — their  aggrandizing  power,have  demanded  still 
more  freedom  of  action,  and  have  prevailed  upon  the  impoverished  people — im- 
poverished by  themselves — to  assist  them  in  demanding  the  removal,  first  of  one 
and  then  another,  of  the  wise  regulations  which  our  forefathers  had  instituted' 
for  the  protection  of  the  industrious  artisan  and  labourer,  until,  at  last,  they 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  very  principle  of  protection,  and  require  that  the 
labour,  skill,  and  industry  of  England  shall,  for  their  benefit,  be  thrown  into 
universal  competition  with  the  whole  world! 

Nay,  such  deep  root  has  this  new  anti-constitutional  spirit  taken,  that  you 
yourself  have  declared  that  this  new  theory  is  "  commok  sense."  If  such  be 
the  case,  then  were  our  forefathers  fools  \ — then  are  the  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution  folly  ! 

True,  this  new  theory  has  obtained  possession  of  the  public  mind.  Freedom 
of  action,  the  entire  absence  of  restraint,  seems  to  be  the  pervading  principle  ; 
and  the  Prime  Minister,  professing  as  he  does  "  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Con- 
stitution," appears  to  be  as  much  imbued  with  that  spirit  of  Liberalism  as  Cob- 
ben  himself — the  only  difference  being,  that  the  latter  would  make  a  rapid  and 
instant  advance,  while  the  former,  being  more  responsible,,  prefers  to  move  in  the 
same  direction — to  the  same  goal,  but  by  slower  steps. 

Now,  Sir,  nothing  is  more  demonstrable  than  that  the  spirit  of  "Free  Trade" 
—for  that  is  the  name  which  Liberalism  has  now  assumed — is  a&  contrary  to  the 
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principles  of  the  Constitution  as  darkness  is  to  light.  The  former  rejects  any 
kind  of  interference  by  way  of  protection,  regulation,  or  restraint — the  latter  is 
an  entire,  a  perfect  system  of  protection,  regulation,  and  restraint. 

It  seems  to  me — and  I  have  given  the  closest  attention  to  the  subject — it 
seems  self-evident,  that  none  need  wonder  at  the  present  distressed  and  dangerous 
state  of  society,  when  the  Government  themselves  are  animated  by  a  spirit  so  de- 
trimental to  the  very  principles  upon  which  English  society  is  based.  They  aro 
tearing  the  Constitution  into  pieces,  apparently  without  being  aware  of  it,  and 
then  they  wonder  at  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  disruption  of  its  different  parts. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  removal  of  the  Old  Poor  Law.  That  was  a  part  of 
the  social  edifice  erected  with  so  much  wisdom  by  our  forefathers.  It  has  been 
displaced  to  make  way  for  the  new-fangled  progeny  of  a  Malthus,  a  Chadwick, 
and  a  Brouoham.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  English  character  could 
foresee  that  the  removal  of  that  wise,  humane,  and  Christian  law  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  present  Poor  Law,  would  shake  society  to  its  very  centre ;  but  its 
projectors  prophesied  a  better  state  of  things  —  prosperity,  peace,  and  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Old  Poor  Law  was  intended  to  act  as  a  protection  to  the  labourer,  by 
giving  him  employment  or  relief  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  when  he  found  it 
impossible  to  find  other  work,  the  wages  for  which  would  maintain  him  and  his 
family.  Thus  it  became  the  interest  of  the  rate-payers  to  employ  the  labourers, 
giving  them  fair  wages  for  their  work,  otherwise  the  labourers  would  fall  back 
on  the  parish  rates,  and  indirectly  obtain  from  the  wealthy  parishioners  a  neces- 
sary provision  for  their  wants.  By  that  law,  the  poor  were  wedded  to  the  land, 
the  land  being  made  responsible  for  their  maintenance.  Wisdom  could  not  hare 
devised  a  plan  more  likely  to  produce  and  train  a  loyal  and  satisfied  people. 

The  New  Poor  Law,  being  avowedly  intended  '*  to  prepare  the  way  for  no- 
Poor  Law  at  all,"  was  framed  in  the  spirit  of  enmity  to  the  poor,  that  is,  to 
make  the  receipt  of  parish  relief  as  objectionable — as  offensive — as  irksome  as 
possible ; — first,  by  refusing  out-door  relief  and  making  the  union  workhouse  the 
test  of  destitution  ;  next,  by  making  the  labourer's  residence  in  the  poor-house 
as  unpleasant  and  annoying  as  possible.  There  he  is  imprisoned — his  wife  siepa- 
rated  from  him — and  their  children  are  confined  in  separate  wards  or  houses  ; 
nay,  brothers  and  sisters  are  not  allowed  to  meet.  His  dress  betokens  his  dis- 
grace — his  food  has  proved  to  be  poison ;  and,  on  the  testimony  of  official  reports, 
many,  very  many,  by  it  have  been  killed.  In  fact,  every  feeling  of  the  human 
heart  has  been  outraged  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  preventing  the  poor  from 
availing  themselves  oi  that  mode  of  relief,  thus  io  force  them  to  fall  back  upon 
their  own  resources. 

True,  these  cruelties  are  not  named  in  the  New  Poor  Law ;  its  projectors 
were  too  cunning  to  shock  the  feelings  of  the  nation  by  such  an  exposure  of 
their  wicked  designs — that  would  have  ensured  their  defeat.  That  law  may,' to 
use  the  words  of  the  Morning  Herald,  be  called  "  An  Act  of  Parliament  in 
blank,"  the  Commissioners  having  a  power  greater  than  the  House  of  Commons — 
the  power  to  fill  up  the  blanks  at  their  pleasure,  and  thus  make  their  will  the 
iaw  of  England. 
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The  consequence  is,  that  the  poor  creatures  offer  their  labour  at  the  lowest 
possible  wages,  thereby  driving  others  into  destitution  ;  and,  in  the  end,  in  spite 
of  the  cruelty  of  their  regulations,  filling  the  union-houses,  and  reducing  the  re- 
turn for  labour  to  such  a  low  ebb,  that  to  eke  out  a  livelihood,  theft  becomes  a 
part  of  the  labourer's  occupation — what  he  considers  a  duty  to  his  family. 

Still,  there  are  thousands  who  cannot  find  any  employment,  who,  having  tried 
the  union-houses,  prefer  a  life  of  theft  and  beggary,  in  many  cases  stealing  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  finding  a  refuge  in  the  gaols  !  The  result  is,  a  forlorn  and 
destitute  race  of  labourers — reduced  by  tens  of  thousands  to  strolling  vagrants, 
•who  have  ceased  to  be  customers  to  our  manufacturers  and  farmers ;  now,  this 
system  is  naturally  finding  its  level  in  the  insolvency  of  our  agriculturists,  manu- 
facturers, and  shop-keepers.  Having  thus  destroyed  the  home  trade,  you  are 
next  required  to  find  an  extension  of  foreign  trade,  by  still  more  competition,  and 
a  further  reduction  of  wages. 

It  is  thus  that  the  New  Poor  Law  has  operated — it  is  to  this  as  one  of  the 
sources  that  I  trace  the  present  disorganized  state  of  society.  You  have,  by  that 
law,  broken  the  lie  which  bound  the  labourer  to  the  soil — the  compact  which 
•united  the  employer  to  the  employed.  Remember,  Sir,  that  in  doing  so  you  have 
travelled  out  of  the  constitutional  record; — be  sure  that,  if  you  will  restore  pros- 
perity, you  must  revert  to  those  principles  and  those  institutions  which  were  the 
foundations  of  our  former  greatness. 

Let  one  fact  be  deeply  impressed  upon  your  mind  :  you  cannot  unite  the  two 
principles.  Expediency  whispers — "  You  may"; — Truth  answers — "  That  is  im- 
possible !"  How  necessary  then  that  you  should  ascertain  the  true  nature  of 
each.  If  you  will  have  the  free  principle,  take  it;  but  remember,  the  Monarchy 
must  yield  to  its  levelling  power,  as  well  as  every  noble  distinction,  created  by  that 
state  of  society  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  system  of  protection.  You  cannot 
much  longer  walk  in  the  crooked  path  of  Expediency  ; — you  will  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  look  your  difficulties  full  in  the  face,  and  be  challenged  to  attempt  a 
cure. 

How  incumbent  on  you  then  to  ascertain  which  is  the  path  of  safety.  Shall 
we  march  on  to  the  consummation  of  the  free  and  unfettered  principle,  or  shall 
we  retrace  our  steps,  and  seek  for  shelter  in  the  ark  of  the  Constitution  ? 

The  progress  and  effects  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  the  changes  which  that 
measure  has  wrought  in  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people  of  England, 
may  afford  some  light  to  the  mind  which  is  inquiring  after  Truth.  Let  it,  how- 
ever, never  be  forgotten,  if  the  principle  of  the  New  Poor  Law  be  just,  the  Corn 
Laws  are  frauds  ; — the  former  being  inteuded  and  calculated  to  remove  protec- 
tion from  the  labourer — the  latter  being  intended  X.0  secure  protection  to  the  land- 
lord. 

The  owners  of  the  soil  should  remember  that  it  is  they  themselves  who  have 
given  weight  and  energy  to  the  Lecturers  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League,  by 
passing  and  enforcing  the  New  Poor  Law.  Had  there  been  no  New  Poor  Law, 
there  would  have  been  no  An ti -Corn-Law-League. 

No  one  has  laboured  more  than  myself  to  warn  the  landlords  that  they  were 
their  own  enemies,  when  they  legislated  against  the  labourers.   I  tell  them  now — 
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and  I  entreat  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  th»  Duke  of  Richmond  to  listen — 
if  you  will  not  repeal  the  New  Poor  Law,  you  must  repeal  the  Corn  Laws.  Jus- 
tice demands  it — soon  necessity  will  force  it.  Those  laws  cannot  long  exist 
together — they  are  of  antagonist  principles. 

Having  thus  attempted,  in  very  few  words,  to  show  the  folly  and  danger  of  a 
departure  from  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers,  permit  me  now  to  prove  the  ex- 
treme injustice  of  your  proceedings.  In  doing  so  I  shall  be  very  candid,  because 
the  case  demands  sincerity.  If  I  should  startle  you  or  my  readers,  remember  the 
occasion  is  urgent — a  nation's  safety  is  at  stake.  Truth,  unerring  truth,  shall 
be  my  guide — in  her  company  I  will  brave  every  danger. 

Whilst  I  treat  on  the  New  Poor  Law,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that 
although  it  is  essentially  a  Whig  measure,  the  present  Conservative  Government 
is  quite  as  responsible  for  that  Act  as  their  predecessors.  Had  they  not  supported 
it,  the  Whigs  could  not  have  carried  it. 

Permit  me  then,  Sir,  to  claim  your  most  serious  attention,  whilst  I  endeavour 
to  demonstrate  that  there  is  in  the  New  Poor  Law  a  principle  so  unjust  and 
cruel  as  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  present  disaffected  state  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales.  There  are  other  miseries  under 
which  they  labour,  but  this  is  the  master-grievance. 

Whilst  discussing  this  question,  I  would  earnestly  entreat  the  undivided  at- 
tention of  the  owners  of  property,  assuring  them  that  they  are  as  much  interested 
in  it  as  the  labourers  and  artisans  who  are  by  this  law  reduced  to  extreme  poverty. 

What  would  be  thought  of  an  association  that  avowed  its  object  to  obtain 
power,  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  property  from  its  present  owners,  and  appro- 
priating it  to  its  own  members  ?  Such  an  association  would  justly  be  denounced 
an  assemblage  of  persons  unworthy  of  confidence — all  honest  men  would  be 
warned  to  avoid  their  company.  How  can  that  Parliament  which  passed  the 
New  Poor  Law  acquit  itself  of  the  charge  of  being  such  an  association  ? 
Nature  has  given  aW  a  claim  upon  the  land  ; — that  Constitutional  Act  (the  43rd 
of  Elizabeth)  had  sanctioned  that  claim,  and  arranged  the  details  with  respect 
to  its  enforcement,  reserving  the  rights  of  the  land-owner,  but  making  them  sub- 
servient to  the  natural  claim  of  the  poor. 

The  New  Poor  Law,  being  founded  on  the  erroneous  Malthusian  principle, 
that  nature  has  rejected  the  claim  of  the  poor,  has  by  Act  of  Parliament  abro- 
gated the  stronger  title,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  the  right  of  the  private  holder 
more  valuable  and  more  secure.  That  Act  has  justified  the  resistance  of  the 
confiscated,  and,  of  necessity,  compelled  the  land-owners  to  resort  to  measures 
foreign  to  the  Constitution  to  defend  themselves  in  the  possession  of  that  which 
nature  and  the  Charter  of  England  refuses  to  sanction. 

The  land-owners  have  thus  placed  themselves  in  the  position  of  banditti,  who 
are  forced  to  strengthen  themselves  by  mercenaries  against  the  natural  and  Con- 
stitutional claimants — the  poor.  Thus  the  necessity  for  the  Rural  Police  is  ac- 
accounted  for,  not  to  protect  the  property  of  the  landlord,  but  to  defend  him  in 
maintaining  the  unjust  possession  of  that  which  never  belonged  to  him  by  right — 
the  poor  man's  legal  share  in  the  land  ! 

This  being  the  case,  no  wonder  that  society  is  agitated — that  insecurity  pre- 
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Tails — that  animosity  is  engendered.     But  remember,  Sir,  it  is  not  the  poor,  it  i» 
the  landlords  who  are  the  aggressors. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  object  to  this  kind  of  argument.  Let  us  see 
if  the  fact  does  not  agree  with  my  statement. 

Tlie  groundwork,  the  foundation  of  my  argument,  is  the  right  of  every  man 
to  liberty  and  life,  and  consequently  to  the  means  that  produce  those  blessings. 
This  I  conceive  to  be  the  only  condition  upon  which  men  can  consent  to  give  up 
the  liberties  of  the  natural  or  savage  state  for  the  restraints  which  are  necessary 
when  they  exchange  it  for  social  life,  which  is  a  species  of  social  compact. 

If  it  be  so,  then  any  Statute  which,  by  implication  only,  tends  to  deprive  a 
man  of  his  liberty  as  a  condition  that  he  shall  he  fed y  is  a  law  in  direct  oppositioa 
to  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  society  was  based— a  law  which  virtually 
releases  those  persons  whom  it  deprives  from  all  moral  allegiance — places  them 
in  antagonism  to  the  rest  of  their  fellow  creatures — and  forces  them,  as  a  natural 
duty,  by  every  means  to  seek  their  confiscated  rights.  In  fact,  it  creates  a  moral 
civil  war,  which  only  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  become  physical. 

For  awhile  the  holders  of  the  confiscated  property  may  remain  masters 
being  enabled,  by  the  power  of  wealth,  to  resist  the  claims  of  the  poor ;  but 
eventually  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  urgent  demands  of  nature  will  prevail.  In 
that  conflict  much  valuable  property  will  be  sacrificed — many  precious  lives  may 
be  lost.  It  must,  however,  always  be  remembered,  that  the  responsibility  rests 
on  the  heads  of  the  aggressors^  not  on  those  who  have  been  robbed  of  their 
rights! 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  asserting  any  claim  for  wilful  idle- 
ness. The  self-same  authority  which  commanded  that  "  The  husbandman  that 
laboureth  must  be  first  partaker  of  the  fruits,"  has  also  said,  "  If  any  would 
not  work,  neither  should  they  eat."  No — no  ;  it  shall  never  be  said  that 
I  have  been  the  apologist  of  idleness  ;  but  I  do  glory  in  having,  at  all  hazards, 
and  through  much  sufi"ering,  and  many  losses,  asserted  the  right  of  the  weak  and 
defenceless  poor  against  the  avaracious  and  greedy  confiscation  of  the  strong  and 
the  wealthy. 

I  have  done  so,  no  less  for  the  sake  of  the  plundered  than  that  of  the  plun- 
derers, because  I  know  that,  in  the  end,  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy ;"  and  that 
the  fury  of  the  Lord  will  fall  upon  those  who  oppress  the  poor,  yea,  that  "  He 
will  break  them  to  pieces.'* 

Well,  then,  let  us  ascertain  if  I  am  not  correct  in  this  vindication  of  the  right 
of  the  poor.  I  need  not  multiply  proofs.  I  will  quote  one  whose  works  are 
admitted  to  be  an  authority  in  our  Universities,  and  are  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
the  moral  education  of  our  own  aristocracy.     Paley  says: — 

"  The  poor  have  a  claim  founded  onlhe  law  of  nature :  all  things  were  originally  eommon. 
No  one  being  able  to  produce  a  charter  from  heaven,  had  an;  better  title  to  &  particular  pqaes' 
sioH  than  his  next  neighbour.  There  are  rea8ons  for  mankind  agreeing  upon  a  separation  of  this 
COMMON  FUND.  But  this  Separation  was  made  and  consented  to  upon  the  expectation  and  condi- 
tion that  every  one  should  have  a  sufficiency/  for  his  subsistence  or  the  means  of  procuring  it." 

The  great  moralist  adds; — 

"  As  no  fixed  laws  for  the  regulation  of  property  can  be  so  contrived  as  to  provide  for  the 
relief  of  every  case  of  distress  which  may  arise,  these  cases  and  distresses,  when  their  right  to  a 
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xhare  in  the  comtnon  stock  teas  given  up  or  taken  from  them,  were  supposed  to  be  left  to  the 
voluntary  bounlj/  of  those  who  might  be  acquainted  with  the  exigencies  of  their  situation,  and 
in  the  way  of  affording  assistance." 

Now  it  appears  to  me,  from  the  reasouing  of  this  great  philosopher  and  emi« 
nent  divine,  if  he  be  an  authority  with  Parliament,  that  it  is  impossible  to  admit 
a  legitimate  settlement  of  property  in  a  civilized  state,  without  including  the  ab- 
solute RIGHT  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  to  ample  provision  for  the  demands  of 
nature.  If  no  fixed  laws  can  be  made  to  secure  those  demands,  then  the  volun- 
tary bounty  of  the  possessors  of  property  is  absolutely  required  to  supply  the 
needy.  In  a  country  so  highly  civilized  as  England,  where  begging  is  punished 
by  law,  it  is  plain  that  the  right  of  the  poor  must  be  secured  to  them  by  some 
law  which  shall  protect  them  from  the  necessity  of  trusting  to  the  precarious 
bounty  of  the  rich.  This  is  no  vain  assumption  o(  my  own — it  naturally  follows 
from  Paley's  argument. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  inquire  bow  this  most  important  question  has  been 
settled  by  the  laws  of  England. 

We  are  all  bound  by  our  allegiance  to  the  Queen  ; — on  the  other  hand.  Her 
Majesty  is  equally  bound  to  shield  the  poorest  of  her  subjects  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  rich  ;  for,  says  Blackstoxe, — 

"  Alleoiange  is  a  tie  which  binds  tbe  subject  to  the  King, in  retara  for  the  frotsction  which 
the  King  affords  the  subject." 

The  great  beauty  of  our  Constitutional  Monarchy  is,  that  the  Sovereign  is 
required  to  be  the  especial  protector  of  the  indigent  and  of  the  weak ;  for  alt 
Her  Majesty's  acts  are  to  partake  of  "  mercy."  When  the  solemn  compact  was 
entered  into  between  the  Queen  and  the  people,  the  Archbishop  asked  Her 
Majesty,  "Will  you,  to  the  utn>ost  of  your  power,  cause /aw;  and  justice  m 
MERCY  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judgments?"  To  that  important  question,  on 
that  solemn  occasion,  the  Queen  answered,  "  I  wjll,"  On  those  terms  alone  Her 
Majesty  wields  the  sceptre  and  wears  the  Crown.  Woe  then  to  those  Ministers 
who  dare  to  forget  that  solemn,  that  royal  adjuration. 

We  are,  then,  all  freemen,  under  one  common  head.  All  ®ur  rights  are  pro- 
tected, but  especially  those  of  the  poor,  because  "  in  noercy"  the  Queen  has 
sworn  to  discharge  the  high  duties  which  she  has  so  solemnly  engaged  to  perform. 

Now,  Sir,  there  is  one  fact  that  is  not  perhaps  generally  known.  It  is  espe-r 
cially  necessary,  when  arguing  this  question,  to  remember  that  fact.  In  these 
times  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  the  people  should  be  reminded  of  it, 
The  possessors  of  property  have,  in  some  cases,  assumed  a  power  and  control 
over  their  estates,  as  if  they  were  absolutely  their  own  in  fee,  subject  to  no  duties 
— no  responsibilities.  There  never  was  a  greater  error — never  one  which,  if  it 
were  to  become  universal,  would  be  productive  of  n>ore  insecurity  and  loss  to  th«^ 
landlords,  as  well  as  misery  to  the  natiwi. 

The  fact.  Sir,  which  I  wish  every  one  to  kno^v  and  to  remember,  is  this.  The 
Crown  is,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  seised  or  possessed  of  all  the  lands  in  the 
kingdom  ;  the  Crown  is  the  only  rea.]  freeholder  of  all  the  soil  of  England. 

The  Crown  has  never  parted  with  a  single  acre  of  land,  except  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  poor  shall  have  a  claim  upon  it  for  li/e  and  liberty;  that  is,  to 
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be  relieved  in  their  necessity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  possess  the  perfect  frec' 
dom  of  their  persons.  Nay,  more ;  the  Crown  cannot,  without  committing 
treason  against  the  Constitution,  confer  a  grant  of  land  without  reserving  those 
conditions  ;  for,  as  the  Crown  holds  all  the  land  for  the  good  of  all,  so  th« 
Crown  has  only  the  power  to  part  with  the  land  for  the  good  of  all. 

The  Queen  cannot  divest  herself  of  that  power — the  power  to  protect  her 
people,  which  is  invested  in  Her  Majesty  by  the  laws  and  Constitution,  and  which 
is  the  charm  that  entitles  the  Queen  to  the  allegiance  of  her  subjects. 

Probably  there  are  some  who  think  that  I  am  now  asserting  more  than  I  can 
prove.  Such  persons  will,  perhaps,  bear  with  me  whilst  I  proceed  with  my  argu- 
ment. The  subject  is  essentially  important ;  I  will  strive  not  to  trip  in  it  by  a 
false  statement  of  any  fact. 

You  will  observe  that  I  am  about  to  prove  the  illegality  of  any  attempt,  even 
by  Parliament  itself,  to  deprive  an  Englishman  of  his  personal  liberty  as  the  con- 
dition of  his  receiving  relief  from  his  parish. 

I  am  aware  that  the  New  Poor  Law  Commissioners  are  invested  with  that 
power — I  know  also  that  the  Rural  Police  are  required  to  enforce  their  autho- 
rity; that  the  usual  constabulary  force  and  the  standing  army  are  quite  insuf- 
ficient to  compeli\\Q  people  to  submit  to  their  tyranny.  I  know  as  well  that  the 
Governments,  both  Whig  and  Conservative,  have  resolved  to  enforce  that  law.  Of 
all  these  things  I  am  aware.  Yes;  I  know  also  much  more.  This  very  New  Poor 
Law  is  the  parent  of  that  uneasiness  which  is  now  felt  by  the  occupiers  of  the 
land,  and  which  exhibits  itself  in  a  6xed  determination  to  have  such  alterations 
in  rents  and  rates  as  will  shake  the  stability  of  some  capitalists  and  of  many 
landlords.  It  is  the  New  Poor  Law  which  has  oi>ened  the  door  for  the  AiUi- 
Corn-Law-//efl^«er*  into  the  agricultural  districts.  How  often  have  I  warned 
the  landlords  that  this  would  be  the  consequence  of  their  aggression  ! 

In  fact.  Sir,  I  know  a  great  deal  about  these  matters:  much  more  than  you 
give  me  credit  for.  •  .    y'^iijir. 

It  is  my  present  object  to  prove  to  the  landlords  that  they  had  no  right  to 
pass  the  New  Poor  Law ;  that  in  doing  so  they  departed  from  the  special  con- 
tract made  with  the  Crown  when  their  estates  were  granted.  If  they  should  be 
regardless  of  ray  proofs,  and  still  resolve  to  retain  treasonable  hold  on  the  right 
of  the  poor,  I  must  warn  them  that  they  are  thereby  endangering  their  title  to 
their  estates — that  they  are  provoking  an  agrarian  war.  Upon  their  heads  will 
rest  the  responsibility. 

I  shall  proceed  with  this  most  important  subject  next  week,  producing  addi- 
tional strong  proofs  of  the  position  I  have  taken — that  there  is  no  constitutional 
authority  to  deprive  the  poor  of  England  of  their  personal  liberty  in  payment 
for  that  relief  which  is  rightfully  their  due,  as  necessary  to  support  existence. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — Those  who  were  tired  of  "  Rent-Roll "  in  the  last  number,  shall  not 
be  annoyed  this  week. — R.O. 

'  CONCORDIUM    press,    HAM    COMWON,    SURREY. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — I  am  aware  that  I  am  engaged  in  a  gigantic  undertaking 
—I  know  that  I  am  travelling  in  an  unfrequented  path — I  see  dangers  beset  me 
on  every  hand  ;  but  difficulties  do  not  alarm  me  — I  am  not  dismayed  because 
of  the  enemies  with  whom  I  must  contend.  Nay,  in  this  conflict,  I  know  that  I 
must  also  be  prepared  to  part  with  friends  ;  for  when  treason  against  the  State 
originates  in  the  State's  officers,  whilst  exposing  and  denouncing  them,  to  the 
thoughtless  I  myself  shall  seem  to  have  become  a  rebel. 

I  have,  however,  calmly  sat  down  to  count  the  cost,  and,  if  all  men  forsake 
me,  trusting  in  God,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  make  an  effort  to  save  my  country. 

Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  such  a  thing  as  the  British  Constitution  ?  The  time 
is  arrived  when  that  question  must  be  answered.  If  there  be,  what  are  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  that  Constitution  is  built  ?  In  other  words,  what  is  that  light 
— "  the  light  of  the  Constitution" — in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  most  solemnly 
assured  the  House  of  Commons  that"  he  would  walk"?  Was  that  noted  decla- 
ration of  his  uttered  in  grave  sincerity,  or  was  it  intended  only  to  deceive  I  I 
cannot,  even  now,  persuade  myself  that  it  was  a  mere  ministerial  clap-trap. 

From  some  cause  or  other  the  whole  nation  is  sick — "  reeling  to  and  fro  like 
a  drunken  man."  The  national  disease  will  end  in  death,  if  its  cause  cannot  be 
removed. 

The  State-doctors,  instead  of  remedial  measures,  resort  to  coercion — cen- 
tralized police,  to  force  the  people  to  suffer  quietly.  Having,  by  some  means  or 
other, contrived  to  produce  disorganization, dangerous  disorganization;  being  un- 
willing to  review  their  own  acts,  and  correct  their  mistakes ;  or,  perhaps,  incapa- 
ble of  tracing  effect  to  cause,  they  rely  on  force,  instead  of  reason,  to  allay,  if 
not  remove,  social  disturbances  of  their  own  creation. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  work  on  the  English  Government  and  Constitu- 
tion, has  forewarned  them  that  nothing  but  ruin  can  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  cen- 
tralized police.  I  perfectly  agree  with  his  Lordship,  and  therefore,  I  look  another 
way; — least  my  eyes  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  finding  that,  of  late  years, 
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the  libertioR  of  Englishmen  have  been  strangely  encroached  upon,  I  advise,  that 
if  you  seek  to  produce  peace  and  tranquillity,  instead  of  hoping  to  effect  it  by 
resorting  to  coercive  measures,  you  should  loosen  the  cords  of  oppression,  by  re- 
pealing obnoxious  laws,  and  giving  to  every  Englishman  his  ancient  protection 
and  liberties,  and  thus  restore  to  England  her  ancient  greatness. 

The  remedy  I  propose  is  easy,  simple,  inexpensive,  and  natural — that  which 
is  adopted  by  the  Legislature  is  difficult,  intricate,  expensive,  and  obnoxious. 
At  present  the  power  to  choose  is  with  them,} — at  present  I  can  only  caution  and 
recommend.  Perhaps  I  shall  give  offence — I  ara  prepared  to  suffer y  but  neither 
to  relent  nor  apologise. 

Is  it  surprising  that,  to  one  ruminating  in  prison,  such  thoughts  as  these  should 
force  themselves  on  my  mind  ? — I  ara  bereft  of  liberty  myself;  I  am,  however, 
jealous  of  the  liberties  of  my  countrymen.  Prosperity  seems  for  ever  banished 
from  me,  still  I  would  restore  prosperity  to  others. 

Did  ray  anxiety  to  serve  my  country  urge  my  pen  too  far  in  my  last  letter  % 
J  seemed  to  be  walking  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  ;  still  I  was  not  dizzy.  True, 
I  uttered  strange  thoughts  ; — did  not  the  circumstances  warrant  them  ?  I  dared  to 
compare  the  Legislature  to  an  illegal  association,  the  landlords  to  banditti — to 
pronounce  the  people  justified  rn  resistance — nay,  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Queen. 
These,  I  grant,  are  strange  doctrines — unwarrantable,  save  in  strange  tiroes  ; 
most  dangerous  perhaps  to  the  writer,  bat  most  wholesome  to  the  people,,  if  well 
considered. 

In  these  times  of  fantasy  and  false  philosophy,  when  sound  principle  is  es- 
teemed a  reproach,  and  consistency  is  called  madness,  it  may  happen  that  even 
lawyers  themselves  will  stare  when  I  assert,  that  by  no  constitutional  principle  a 
Commissioners'  Rule  can  be  recognized  as  the  law  of  the  land — no,,  not  even  wheu 
it  is  counter-signed  by  a  Secretary  of  State.  It  may  even  be  deemed  treason  to 
pronounce  that  Parliament  may  so  far  exceed  its  delegated  power  as  to  render  it9 
own  acis  null  and  void\ — to  maintain,  that  under  any  possible  circumstances  re- 
sistance  is  necessary,  that  it  is  a  virtue  ;— even  to  whisper  that  there  are  limits 
to  the  power  of  the  Queen. 

In  common  circumstances  I  grant  tbat  such  subjects  need  not  b«  urged  ;  bat 
mow,  when  every  national  interest  is  attacked,  even  by  the  Legislature,  and  the 
Government  itself  is  cowed  before  an  Irish  patriot,  (!)  a  band  of  patriotic  (!!) 
English  manufacturers,  and  the  effigy  of  an  old  woman  in  Wales  ; — when  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  robbed  of  its  elasticity  by  treason  in  the  Cabinets — and  Parlia- 
ments, by  being  "  reformed,"  have  become  the  mere  subservient  tools  of  a  routine 
of  dictators  ; — now,  when  the  people  and  their  interests  are  entirely  forgotten, 
SLnd /action  only  is  dominant, — I  thought  it  necessary,  aye,  and  wholesome  too, 
to  revive  the  old  notion  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  even  an  Act  of  Parliament 
may  be  passed  in  folly  and  madness,  and  to  deny  the  right  of  a  lazy  Legislature 
to  stultify  itself  by  making  "  blank  Acts  of  Parliament,"  authorizing  Commis- 
sioners to  fill  them  up  ;  and,  after  having  them  approved  by  a  Secretary  of  State, 
to  foist  them  upon  the  people  of  England  under  the  sacred  name  of  Law  !  Hiring 
spies  and  centralized  police  to  aid  the  array  in  forcing  an  unwilling  magistracy 
and  people  to  submit  to  their  infliction  ! 
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I  know  that  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  were  protected  by  a  stronger  barriei- 
than  a  Commissioner's  Rule — I  therefore  dispute  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tear 
away  the  bulwark  of  the  people's  rights. 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  I  did  not  say  that  Parliament  had  not  the 
power  thus  to  commxtfelo  de  se ;  but  I  asserted  that  the  Constitution  did  not 
vest  it  with  such  a  right. 

I  now  warn  you,  and  through  you  the  Parliament,  that  if  the  vital  principles 
on  which  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  is  based  are,  by  itself,  thus  despised  and 
set  at  naught ;  if  Parliament,  trusting  to  its  influence  and  power,  become  reckless 
of  its  solemn  duties  ;  and,  in  open  defiance  of  the  very  principles  upon  which  its 
own  existence  is  founded,  dare  to  break  down  every  constitutional  barrier,  and 
run  riot  at  its  own  will  and  caprice — then  it  has  become  its  own  enemy — it  is 
hastening  the  period  of  its  dissolution,  and  has  forfeited  every  claim  to  respeet 
and  obedience. 

Its  acts  being  no  longer  sanctioned  by  justice,  their  moral  force  has  ceased  ; 
then,  obedience  becomes  the  result  of  force,  instead  of  the  willing  homage  of 
the  heart,  and  will  only  be  rendered  while  circumstances  compel  it.  They  will 
promote  or  retard  resistance,  as  they  are  favourable  or  adverse  to  the  strength 
of  the  people. 

That  the  departure  of  the  Legislature  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Constitution  has  reduced  this  country  to  such  a  woeful  and  desperate  condition 
— a  condition  bordering,  even  now,  on  rebellion — no  one  can  gainsay.  Whatever 
consequences  may  follow,  the  responsibility  will  rest  on  tiie  Legislature.  If  the 
impoverished  and  enraged  people,  whilst  endeavouring  to  regain  their  lost  liber- 
ties and  privileges,  should  be  the  cause  of  still  greater  misery,  the  guilt  will  be 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  have  robbed,  oppressed,  and  betrayed  them. 

Whether  the  New  Poor  Law  be  one  of  those  "  oddities,"  which  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  from  the  Bench,  once  asserted  that  Parliaments  sometimes  in- 
dulged in,  and  which  the  grave  and  learned  Lord  Coke  declared  to  be  "  utterly 
void,"  I  must  leave  it  to  you  to  decide,  when  you  have  carefully  perused  what  I 
shall,  as  in  duty  bound,  urge  upon  your  most  serious  consideration. 

"  Common  sense  "  is  a  faculty  of  which  you  sometimes  boast ; — believe  me, 
Sir  James,  the  people  of  England  are  now  using  that  strong  common  sense  for 
which  they  are  proverbial,  in  tracing  the  cause  of  their  sufferings  to  the  folly  or 
wickedness  of  their  rulers  ;  and  they  are  asking  each  other, — Is  it  wise  any  longer 
to  endure  so  much  misery  for  the  advantage  and  profit  of  the/ewJ 

Yes,  Sir,  misfortunes  many  and  great  now  force  thousands  of  landlords,  tens 
of  thousands  of  farmers  and  tradesmen,  and  millions  of  artisans  and  labourers,  to 
quit  the  study  oi  party  politics  and  the  strife  of  contendingy(Zc^^ow*,  and  eagerly 
inquire, — Of  what  avail  is  it  to  us  whether  Whigs,  Conservatives,  or  Radicals 
are  in  office  ? — whether  Melbourne,  Peel,  or  Hume  is  Prime  Minister  ?  They 
feel  the  pressure  of  adversity,  they  see  the  rapid  approaches  of  starvation,  and 
seem  to  be  resolving,  come  what  may,  that  a  remedy  shall  not  be  wanting. 

These  are  not  the  good  days  of  Old  England.  Those  latitudinarian  and 
unfixed  principles,  that  are  at  eternal  variance  with  those  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  believe  were  the  foundation  of  the  British  Constitution,  are  now 
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embraced  with  avidity,  and  acted  upon  by  all  the  leaders  of  every  political  creed. 
It  matters  not  who  is  in  or  who  is  out,  the  spirit  of  alteration,  innovation,  and 
''reform"  seems  destined  to  be  in  the  ascendant. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  all  the  evils  we  complain  of  have  their  origin  in  the 
lefusal  of  the  Legislature  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  to  the  rising 
interests  of  the  nation,  and  also  to  the  innovations  that  have  been  made  by  our 
modern  statesmen; — being  confident  that  the  further  we  proceed  in  the  demolition 
of  our  ancient  institutions,  the  more  surely  shall  we  increase  our  poverty  and 
distress  ; — I  am  anxious  to  point  out  to  those  who  feel  their  substance  vanishing 
■under  the  malign  influence  of  modern  legislation,  that  their  only  chance  of  pros- 
perity is  in  a  return  to  sound  and  constitutional  laws. 

The  landlords  and  farmers,  almost  universally,  believed  that  they  would 
derive  benefit  from  the  operation  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  They  have  now  had  a 
taste  of  it  for  many  years,  and  they  have,  as  I  foresaw  and  foretold,  proved,  by 
sad  experience,  that  by  robbing  the  poor  they  have  impoverished  themselves.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  I,  who  have  suffered  so  much  from  my  opposition  to  that 
baneful,  odious  measure — that  I,  who  forewarned  the  landlords  and  farmers  of 
all  the  sufferings  which  they  now  endure ;— is  it,  I  say,  any  wonder,  that  now, 
when  my  worst  forebodings  have  been  realized,  I  should,  at  all  hazards,  make 
one  more  effort  to  persuade  them  to  retrace  their  steps,  by  insisting  upon  the 
instant  and  total  repeal  of  a  law  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  penury, 
sorrow,  insecurity,  and  loss  ? 

That  is  why,  in  my  last  letter,  regardless  of  personal  consequences,  I 
resolved  to  tell  the  truth  ;  and,  laying  the  blame  where  it  was  deserved,  charge 
the  Legislature  with  having,  by  the  New  Poor  Law,  robbed  the  poor  of  their 
right,  and  thus  rendered  insecure  the  tenure  of  property,  by  breaking  the  solemn 
bond  between  the  poor  and  the  holders  of  the  land.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim 
that  the  Legislature  had  overstepped  the  limits  of  their  duty,  when  they  thus 
deprived  of  liberty  those  who  sought  but  necessary  relief  to  sustain  existence. 
The  natural  resistance  of  the  poor  to  such  unwarrantable  aggressions,  may,  as  I 
said,  account  for  much  of  the  uneasiness  that  prevails. 

To  those  who  have  not  studied  the  character  of  Englishmen,  the  law  of 
nature,  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  the  fundamental  institutions 
of  the  social  state,  these  may  appear  strange  sayings.  But  I  do  not  ask  that 
they  should  be  received  on  my  unsupported  testimony. 

I  have  already  quoted  some  high  authorities  ; — I  am  about  to  produce  others 
that  are  unimpeachable.  From  them  I  think  I  shall  prove  that  the  Legislature 
has  committed  treason  against  the  State,  and  that  all  the  disorganization,  dis- 
tress, misery,  and  crime  which  now  so  much  abound  in  England,  are  to  them 
solely  to  be  attributed. 

I  am  aware  that  in  continuing  the  argument  I  shall  expose  myself  to  the 
censure  of  many  well-meaning  persons — to  some  of  my  dearest  friends.  Painful 
as  I  confess  the  trial  is,  I  cannot,  even  for  their  sakes,  conceal  the  truth.  At  all 
hazards  I  must  warn  my  countrymen,  when  I  see  the  coming  danger.  If  that 
danger  proceed  from  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  defend  our  institutions,  then  it  is  my 
duty  more  imperatively  to  warn,  because  the  risk  and  danger  are  more  tremendous. 
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So  frequent,  multifarious,  and  unprincipled  have  been  the  recent  alterations 
of  our  laws,  that  many  persons  believe  the  Constitution  is  only  a  shadow,  without 
a  substance,  i.  e.  devoid  of  sound  principles.  The  Conservative  Ministers  cannot, 
however,  sanction  such  a  delusion,  after  their  leader  has  so  solemnly  declared 
in  the  House  of  Commons — '*  I  will  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." Sir  Robert  Peel  cannot  justly  blame  me,  nor  can  his  colleagues,  if  I 
earnestly  call  upon  the  people  to  test  every  Act  of  Parliament  by  that  "  light." 

This,  Sir,  is  the  object  of  my  present  Paper.  I  wish  to  persuade  the  Govern- 
ment to  redeem  the  Premier's  pledge  ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  persuade  the  people, 
by  every  Constitutional  means,  to  get  rid  of  all  those  offensive  laws  which  remove 
them  from  the  "  light"  and  the  protection  of  the  Constitution.  I  aim  at  this,  in 
the  hope  of  restoring  security,  prosperity,  and  peace,  being  well  persuaded  that 
England  can  never  maintain  her  institutions,  or  support  that  greatness  which  was 
their  natural  result,  but  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  our  glorious 
Constitution. 

Strange  as  this  doctrine  may  appear,  yet,  when  I  contemplate  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  the  magnitude  of  the  interests,  and  the  great  danger  of  the  crisis 
to  which  they  tend,  I  earnestly  entreat  that  you  will  give  it  a  favourable  reception. 

If  I  fail  to  establish  the  truth  of  my  position  on  the  highest  possible  autho- 
rity, reject  ray  counsel ;  but  if  I  produce  undeniable  authorities,  then,  on  the 
oath  that  you  have  taken,  I  demand  the  most  serious,  nay,  solemn  attention  to  this 
all-important  subject. 

The  landlords  of  England  are  at  this  moment  on  the  brink  of  destruction. 
They  have,  by  an  act  of  injustice,  separated  themselves  from  the  industrious 
classes,  their  only  support,  their  Constitutional  defenders.  Their  natural  enemies, 
the  mere  money-scrapers,  seeing  their  weakness,  have  entered  into  a  league 
for  their  destruction,  and  are  now  meditating  a  deadly  blow.  Meanwhile  the 
landlords  sleep  ; — I  would  awake  them. 

If  the  signs  of  the  times  do  not  excite  the  attention  of  the  landlords,  I  hope 
the  facts  alluded  to  in  this  and  my  last  letter  will  work  some  conviction  on  their 
minds. 

I  have  asserted  that  all  men,  untainted  by  crime,  are  entitled  to  subsistence 
and  to  enjoy  personal  liberty.  I  also  assert  that  any  Act  of  Parliament  which 
denies  that  liberty,  and  tends  to  deprive  themof  that  subsistence,  cannot  be  sanc- 
tioned as  law,  because  it  is  treason  against  the  Queen,  and  at  variance  with  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  Crown  in  its  grants  of  land  to  its  subjects.  On  my 
own  authority  I  dare  not  make  this  statement ;  but  Lord  Coke,  speaking  from 
the  judgment-seat,  has  said, — 

''  It  appears  in  our  books,  that  in  many  cases  the  common  law  will  control  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  sometimes  adjudge  them  to  be  utterly  void;  for  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  against  common 
right  and  reason,  or  repugnant,  and  impossible  to  be  performed,  the  common  law  will  control  it, 
and  adjudge  such  Act  to  be  void." 

The  supporters  of  the  New  Poor  Law  cannot  resist  the  application  of  these 
words  of  Lord  Coke  to  that  Act — nay,  they  themselves  acknowledge  that  it  is 
unconstitutional.  Lord  Abinger,  when  Sir  James  Scarlett,  declared  that 
he  would  never  give  his  sanction  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  authorized  Com- 
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missioners  to  make  laws.  "  It  was,"  Sir  James  Scarlett  said,  "  it  was  a  new 
system  of  legislation,  and  a  species  of  despotism,  which  it  was  his  internal  con- 
viction the  country  would  never  be  brought  to  submit  to."  He  also  expressed 
his  own  "  determined  hostility"  to  that  new  system  of  despotism. 

True  you  will  be  enabled,  for  a  short  while,  to  use  that  Act  of  Parliament  by 
the  employment  of  force :  long  you  cannot  retain  even  such  power  with  that  Act. 

I  will  not  for  a  moment  tolerate  the  charge  of  folly  or  impudence  for  thus  de- 
nouncing that  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  the  Legislature  who  have  forgotten  their 
high  character,  and  who  have  assumed  a  power  never  conferred  upon  them — the 
power  to  rob  and  enslave  the  free-born  subjects  of  our  Constitutional  Monarchy ! 
When  thep  rebel,  it  becomes  the  imperious  duty  of  all  to  protest,  and,  if  needs 
be,  when  suflSciently  strong,  to  resist. 

Again,  permit  me  solemnly  to  ask,  —  Is  there  any  virtue  in  Magna 
Charta?  or  has  that  important  document  become  obsolete? — Has  it  ever  been 
repealed  ? — Never  ! — In  the  face  of  your  Commissioners'  Rule,  commanding  the 
imprisonment  of  a  poor  man  demanding  relief,  I  quote  these  words  from  that 
immortal  instrument: — "No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  unless  by 
the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land." 

Now,  Sir,  in  the  case  of  the  applicant  for  parish  relief,  no  jury,  no  law  of  the 
land,  but  a  Rule  only,  made  by  three  Commissioners,  is  the  warrant  for  the  ap- 
prehension and  imprisonment  of  that  freeman  !  At  present  the  Rule  has  greater 
power  than  the  Charter.     It  will  not,  it  cannot  long  so  remain  ! 

Tell  me.  Sir,  tell  me  on  your  oath  of  office,  is  there  any  meaning,  any  force  in 
the  following  words,  extracted  from  Magna  Charta  ? — 

"  We  will  not,  by  ourselves  or  others,  procure  anything^  whereby  any  of  these  concessions  or 
liberties  be  reToked  or  lessened  ;  and  if  any  such  thing  be  obtained,  let  it  be  null  and  void." 

If,  indeed,  it  be  true  that  that  document  is  merely  a  piece  of  waste  paper — 
that,  as  the  Polar  Star  by  which  the  Legislature  was  bound  to  guide  its  course, 
it  is  extinct — say  so ;  and  let  us  never  again  be  tantalized  by  reference  to  the 
"  Charter  of  our  rights,"  as  it  is  often  called  in  Parliament.  Then,  let  no 
Prime  Minister  hereafter  attempt  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  by 
boasting  of  his  resolution  "  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution." 

But  if,  indeed,  that  document  be  valid,  (the  landlords  will  be  the  greatest 
losers  should  that  not  be  the  case,)  then.  Sir,  every  Act  of  Parliament  which  is 
contrary  to  its  principles  must  either  be  repealed,  or  declared  "  null  and  void  " 
by  the  Judges  of  the  land  ;  and  first  and  foremost,  that  monster  of  iniquity,  the 
New  Poor  Law.  If,  however,  the  rich  have  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  blot 
the  rights  of  the  poor  out  of  that  Charter,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  their  rights 
are  also  obliterated.     That  process  is  even  now  in  rapid  progress. 

The  Government  may,  perhaps,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  my  warning  and  expostu- 
lation, but  I  mistake  the  character  of  my  countrymen,  if  Englishmen  do  not  very* 
soon  repent  of  having  parted  with  their  liberty  for  a  mess  of  potage.  It  is  quite< 
clear  our  fathers  did  not  anticipate  that  their  sons  would  be  so  degenerate,  so 
self-degraded. 

From  the  great  bulwark  of  British  freedom.  Magna  Charta,  I  will  now  pass 
on  and  again  quote  the  opinion  of  that  wise  and  great  man,  John  Locke,  who 
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can  neither  be  suspected  of  ignerance  or  a  desire   to  produce  anarchy.    He 
says: — 

''  A  man  can  no  more  make  use  of  anolher's  necessity,  to  force  him  to  become  hit  vattal,  by 
Tvithliolding  tliat  relief  wfiich  God  requires  him  to  afiird  ta  the  wants  of  his  brother,  than  he  that 
hat  more  strength  can  seise  upon  a  teeaker,  and  with  a  dagger  at  his  throat,  offer  him  death 
or  slavery  >" 

If  no  Other  authorities  were  at  hand,  I  think  I  have  produced  sufficiient  t» 
alarm  those  landlords  who  have  dared  to  make  prisoners  (not  vassals')  of  their 
poor  brethren  claiming'  relief.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to  produce  resistance- 
nothing  so  certain  to  engender  revenge. 

The  subject  I  am  discussing  is  too  important  ta  be  trifled  with.  If  others, 
obstinately  bent  upon  supporting  injustice,  are  afraid  to  enter  into  a  full 
examination  of  the  question,  I  am  not.  If  the  Conservatives  will  aid  the  De- 
structives in  removing  the  very  foundations  of  our  social  edifice,  they  shall  not 
proceed  In  the  work  of  demolition  without  my  protest  against  such  iniquity. 

You  cannot  destroy  the  right  of  the  poor  to  a  maintenaflce  from  the  soil,  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  without  doing  violence  to-  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our 
ancient  laws  ;  for  the  wise  and  pious  Judge  Ha-le  says: — • 

"  The  ^aw8  of  this  kingdom  made  sufficient  provision  for  the  supply  of  persons  in  necessity,  by 
collections  for  the  poor,  and  by  the  powers  of  the  Civil  Magistrates,  and  the  act  of  Elizabeth 
bas  reduced  cfTARiTY  to  a  system,  and  interwoven  it  with  our  very  conttitutiotK" 

And  Judge  Blackstone  asserts  :— 

"  The  law  not  only  regards  life  and  member,  and  protects  every  man  in  (he  enjoyment  ofthtm^ 
but  also  furnishes  him  with  everything  necessary  for  their  support.  For  there  is  no  man  so  indigent 
or  wretched,  but  Be  may  demand  a  supply  sufficient  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life  from  the  more 
opulent  of  the  community,  by  means  of  the  several  statutes  enacted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor — a 
humane  provision,  dictated  by  the  principres  of  society." 

There  either  is  or  there  is  not  a  meaning  in  those  solemn  declarations.  Re- 
member, if  such  names  are  despised,  sudi  authorities  rejected,  and  such  prin- 
ciples abandoned,  there  is,  there  can  be,  no  security  for  the  continuance  of  the 
social  institutions  of  England — none  to  the  Throne  itself.  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
landlords  proudly  boast  of  their  right  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  poor. 
The  title  of  the  latter  is  even  more  sacred  than  theirs  ;  for,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, the  Crown,  from  whom  the  title  of  the  landlord  proceeds, never  did,  never 
can  alienate  or  destroy  the  right  of  the  poor. 

On  this  point  there  can  be  no  mistake.  The  united  testimony  of  Puffendorf, 
Grotius,  Coke,  Blackstone,  and  many  others,  agrees  in  asserting  that — 

"  The  landlords  have  only  the  use  of  the  land,  and  hold  of  the  Crown, — it  follows  that  the  denial 
of  relief  to  any  destitute  sublet,  or  even  alien^  when  in  the  crown's  dominions,  is  a  breach  of  civil 
law,  which  holds  all  men  to  be  under  the  crown's  protection,  and  all  lands  and  tenements  are 
under  the  crown's  dominion,  the  landlords  having  the  use,  after  paying  of  all  Just  taxes,  rales, 
duties,  and  imposts." 

To  refuse  relief,  except  on  the  condition  of  imprisonment  and  disgrace,  is, 
therefore,  a  direct  breach  of  the  compact  between  the  sovereign  and  the  land- 
owner, and  is  calculated,  nrore  than  anything  else,  to  invalidate  the  landlord's 
title. 

For  awhile  the  landlords  may,  perhaps,  retain  their  hold  by  force  ;  but, 
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having  once  acted  upon  a  principle  of  injustice,  eventually  the  poor  will  revolt 
(they  are  now  beginning  to  do  so),  and  make  continual  attacks  upon  the  rich, 
until  justice  restores  their  rights,  or  anarchy  prevails. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  question  which 
requires  great  skill  in  its  management.  1  will  not  depend  upon  my  own  powers — 
the  language  of  wiser  and  Better  men  is  at  hand.  Read  their  words,  ask  the 
Premier  to  read  them,  and  then  to  read  them  aloud  when  the  Queen  next  meets 
him  in  CounciU  They  are  words  of  awful  import — they  will  enable  Her  Majesty 
to  understand  wht/  her  subjects  are  so  poor,  sO'  distressed,  and  so  disaffected. 
John  Locke  says  :•— 

**  As  Justice  gives  e\eTy  man  a  title  to  the  product  of  bis  honest  industry,  and  the  fair  acquisition 
of  bis  ancestors  decended  to  him ;  so  charily  gives  every  man  a  title  to  so  much  of  another's  plenty 
as  will  keep  him  from  extreme  want,  when  he  has  no  meaBS  to  subsist  otherwise." 
Archdeacon  Paley  affirms  •. — • 

"  When  the  parlition  of  properly  is  rigidly  maintained  against  the  claims  of  indigence  and 
distress,  it  is  maintained  in  opposilion  to  the  intention  of  those  who  made  it,  and  to  His  who  \a 
the  supreme  proprietor  of  everything,  and  who  has  filed  the  urorld  with  plenleousness  for  the 
sustenance  and  comfort  of  all  whom  He  sends  iBt»  it." 

Grotius,  reasoning  on  the  same  principle,  boldly  proclaims,  in  never  dying 
language — in  language  as  awful  as  what  blazed  before  Belshazzer's  eyes, — 

"Hence,  it  follows  immediately,  that  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  thai  pristine  right  of 
using  all  things  as  in  common  is  revived;  for  in  all  human  law,  and  even  in  regard  to  the  king' 9 
dominion,  this  great  necessity,  must  as  it  seems,  form  an  exception." 

It  follows,  then,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  these  words,  (and  if  these  autho- 
rities are  lightly  esteemed,  the  title  of  the  landlords  is  a  nullity,)  it  follows,  I  say, 
from  their  conclusions,  that  the  authors  and  supporters  of  the  New  Poor  Law 
have  justified  the  poor  "  in  reviving  the  pristine  right  of  using  all  things  as  in 
common."  No  wonder,  then,  that  we  witness  the  progress  of  the  present  ruinous 
and  disorganizing  system  day  by  day. 

Again  I  ui-ge,  again  I  warn  the  landlords — again  I  repeat,  repeal  the  New 
Poor  Law  !  If  they  are  still  obstinate,  their  doom  is  sealed,  for  they  will  then 
"  revive  the  pristine  right  of  using  all  things  as  in  common."  It  is  truly  laugh- 
able to  suppose  that  the  truncheons  of  the  rural  police  can  avert  that  danger ! 
Such  insentients  are  those  who  dream  that  the  rural  police  can  preserve  the 
peace ! 

I  shall  proceed  with  this  most  interesting  and  important  subject  next  week. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S.— Now  for  a  few  lines  of  '^  Rent-Roll." 

1842. 
Oct.  26.— A  lady,  Huddersfield,  a  Whig  to  wit,  sent  me  a  dozen  pots  of  preserves* 

28. — A  Nottingham  gentleman  forwarded  to  me  5l. 
29. — Miss  Caroline  Williams  brought  me  two  plants. 

31.— Mr.  Edmund  Heeley,  Birmingham,  gave  me  one  gross  of  Royal  Bank 
pens  and  holders,  and  a  patent  self-acting  spring  letter-clip— a  most 
useful  desk  companion.  ...       " 

No  space  for  more  this  week.     If  possible,  I  will  continue  the  "  Rent-Roll" 
next  week. — R.O. 

CONCOR0IUM   PRESS,   HAM   COMMON,   SURREY. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

•_ 

To  THE  Right  Hon.  Sift  JaSies  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Hotiie  Department. 

Sir, — It  is  the  declared  opinion  of  yourself  and  your  colleagues 
tliat  there  is,  that  there  can  be,  no  legislative  cure  for  the  diseases  with  which 
this  unhappy  country  is,  at  the  present  moment,  afflicted  ;  if  so,  you  are  knavish 
quacks  ^  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  called  to  oflSce  on  the  avowed  understanding 
that,  if  the  patient  were  put  into  his  hands,  he  would  effect  a  cure.  The  Premier 
cannot  deny  that  fact. 

He  has  received  the  fee— he  has  taken  charge  of  the  patient — 'he  has  applied 
his  nostrums,  still  the  disease  remains.  He  cannot,  however,  retain  his  character, 
if  he  now  leave  the  patient  to  cure  himself.  Having  discovered  his  own  ignorance, 
it  is  his  duty  to  confess  incapacity  and  retire. 

In  private  life,  a  just  cause  of  action  at  law  would  lie  against  the  empiric  who 
had  thus  tampered  with  and  deceived  his  patient.  A  Statesman  who,  after  prac- 
tising such  deceit,  obstinately  clings  to  office,  is  a  proper  subject  for  impeachment. 

If  the  case  be  as  you  say,  do  you  not  see.  Sir,  that  legislation  is  a  farce — a 
mere  expensive,  troublesome,  useless  bauble,  to  be  got  rid  of  by  any  and  by  every 
means  ?  What,  are  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  to  be  subject  to  the  restrictions 
of  obedience— to  be  charged  with  annual  millions,  wrenched  from  the  hard  and 
poverty-stricken  hands  of  the  industrious;  after  having  been  brought  to  the  verge 
of  ruin  by  bad  legislation,  then  to  be  told,"  We  cannot  help  it ;  you  must  endure 
your  unmerited  privations  patiently,  or  tee  will  make  you?"  Sir,  the  thought  is 
too  irrational  to  be  entertained  even  for  a  moment :  it  is  contrary  to  reason — it 
is  repugnant  to  "  common  sense"  ! 

If  Sir  Robert  Peel  cannot  redeem  his  pledge — if  the  disease  is  too  deeply- 
rooted,  and,  from  its  complicated  nature,  too  inveterate  for  his  skill,  let  him  re- 
tire, and  give  place  to  a  more  able  and  better  man — one  more  deserving  of  our 
confidence,  p 

"Where  is  such  a  one  to  be  found?"  resounds  from  all  the  haunts  of  the 
Conservatives.  Echo  answers,  "  Where  ?"— Bah  !  The  wisdom  of  the  enjpire 
is  not  locked  up  in  one  cranium. 
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Was  there  ever  such  a  case  ?  A  nation  like  ours,  with  only  one  wise  man, 
and  he  confessedly  an  incapable — nay,  an  incurable?  '*  But  the  party,  tkepnrtyf" 
— Oh,  yes,  the  party! — Well,  then,  if  the  Conservative  party  cannot  find  a 
better  head,  it  is  proved  that  as  a  party  it  is  worse  than  useless — a  mere  weed 
in  the  national  garden,  fit  only  to  be  plucked  up  and  cast  away. 

Thank  Ood,  the  nation  can  do  without  them; — it  prospered  l(Mig  before  ihe\f 
were  known — it  will  prosper  when  they  are  forgotten.  Oh,  yes.  Sir,  when  the 
crisis  arrives,  as  soon  it  will,  in  spite  of  all  yonr  tinkering,  fit  and  proper  men 
will  present  theaiselves,  irrelevant  of  joar/^,  regardless  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

These  remarks  are  loudly  called  for,  when  the  Minister  of  a  great  country, 
which  is,  according  to  his  own  admission,  in  unparalleled  distress,  tries  to  evade 
the  difficulties  of  office  by  softly  whining,  "Wait!  /  cannot  help  yon,  time- 
may ;" — and  when  his  followers  and  supporters  are  composed  entirely  either  of 
those  who  merely  hang  on  him  in  the  hope  of  patronage,  or  of  those  who  hate  his 
policy,  but  recognize  in  Sir  Robert  Peei,  the  only  man  of  their  party  whoia 
they  think  able  to  lead  and  manage  the  House  of  Commotis.  The  former  are  to 
be  despised — tlie  later  pitied — neither  ought  to  be  trusted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt — the  proof  is  written  in  every  line  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  policy — that  notwitiistanding  his  new  name — Conservative, — notwith- 
standing his  recent  declaration,  '*  I  will  walk  in  the  light  (rf  f he  Constitution" 
— he  is  a  Destructive. 

The  fact  of  his  having  coalesced  with  you,  is  itseff  proof  as  strong  as  Holy 
Writ,  if  reasons  plenty  as  blackberries  were  not  at  hand,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  not  a  Tory.  Let  Hull,  Carlisle,  and  Cockermouth  testify  to  your  Radical,  if 
not  Republican  opinions  and  principles — your  anathemas  against  the  Toriies — 
your  denunciations  of  the  aristocracy — your  invectives  against  '*"the  great  biirda 
of  prey" — (since  then  you  have  been  transformed  into  one  yourself,)  and  your 
fulsome  flattery  of  "  King  Mob,"^  "the  people'*; — remembering,  at  the  same  time, 
your  recent  parliamentary  declaration  of  your  delightful  associations  with  and" 
recollections  of  Hull !  where  yoa  are  only  known  and  stamped  as  the  stoutest  and 
most  noisy,  as  well  as  the  most  rabid  and  viru-lent,  enemy  of  order — the  leader 
of  the  revolutionary  party — the  determined  opponent  of  the  Tories. 

I  thank  you  for  having  reminded  me  of  those  earfy  associations  and  recollec- 
tions, which  instead  of  making  you  weep,  as  they  should  have  done  had  you 
been  changed,  yield  you  the  most  entire  satisfaction.  I  thank  you  for  having, 
as  a  Conservative  grey-headed  Minister,  adopted  and  rejoiced  in  the  Ijot-brained 
and  violent  revolutionary  eflFusions  of  your  Radical  youth.  Yes,  Sir,  you  have 
thus  proved,  that  a  Minister  who  consents  to  accept  yottr  services — cannot  be  a 
Conservative. 

From  the  moment  of  your  junction  with  the  Conservative  Government,  I 
conceived  that  your  presence  in  the  Cabinet  would  be  a  bar  to  all  im^provement. 
I  made  no  secret  of  my  thoughts.  To  many  Conservatives  in  both  Ho4ises,Isaid, 
"  Sir  James  Graham  will  ruin  any  Conservative  Ministry."  They  doubted  then — 
now,  they  believe  that  I  made  "  no  mistake."  True,  they  support  your  measures  ; 
but  it  is  with  reluctance  and  loathing,  because,  forsooth,  "  they  eannot  find  abler 
men  of  their  party."     Never  was  a  party  in  such  a  dilemma  f 
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I  grant  there  is  no  hope  of  such  men  ;  but  I  have  unbounded  hope  in  those 
who  sent  them  to  Parliament.  The  time  will  come  when  their  disappointed  and 
wrathful  constituents  will  make  their  influence  tell.  It  is  to  enlighten  the  minds, 
to  rouse  the  energies  of  the  constituency,  that  I  write.  The  longer  the  period 
before  the  next  election,  the  more  sure  api  I  of  success.  My  thoughts  will  not 
then  seem  so  strange. 

The  difficulties  and  losses  that  must  be  the  result  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
tamperingwith  the  national  institutions  and  interests,  will  cause  millions  to  study 
and  trace  effect  to  cause.  Then,  they  will  discover  the  beauties  of  the  entire 
Constitution,  when  they  have  felt  the  sorrowful  consequences  of  departing  from 
its  fundamental  principles.  They  will  then  see  why  our  good  and  wise  forefathers 
fenced  the  meanest  hovel  with  the  sanctity  of  a  thi'one — with  the  security  of  a 
castle.    A  few  years  will  soon  pass  away — meanwhile  I  am  in  hope. 

Yes,  I  am  not  disheartened.  Your  power  does  not  dismay — my  weakness  does 
not  alarm  me.  I  can  pierce  through  this  cloud  which  now  surrounds  me,  without 
being  dazzled  with  the  brightness  of  your  high  station. 

Would  that  I  could  persuade  you  to  read  your  public  character  as  others  see 
it; — noisy,  because  hollow — powerless,  because  dishonest — hated,  because  re- 
vengeful ;  consequently,  cringing  and  despised — elevated,  but  disgraced — rich, 
but  having  nothing! 

History  has  furnished  many  full-length  portraits  of  political  knaves  ;  but  the 
world's  history  now  will  only  have  to  report  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  one — 
Sir  James  Graham. 

Yes,  Sir,  you  may,  while  you  can,  indulge  yourself  in  defaming  magistrates, 
insulting  even  your  own  parliamentary  supporters,  and  tormenting  poor  prisoners; 
but  be  «ure  the  day  is  coming  when  some  of  them  whom  you  now  trample  upon 
will  become  the  objects  of  your  fear,  and  the  instruments  of  your  downfal. 

Why  do  I  thus  select  you  for  animadversion?  Because  I  see  in  you  one, who, 
having  risen  to  the  pinnacle  of  political  fame  by  means  the  most  disgraceful,  has 
thence  become  dizzy,  and  fancies  that  all  are  blind  beneath.  I  would  awake 
you  out  of  that  trance,  that  you  might  see  your  danger,  and  prepare  for  your 
escape. 

Perhaps  you  set  at  naught  my  council.  Your  danger  is  not  the  less  on  that 
account.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  you  will  never  forget  the  Fleet 
Papers  and  your  imprisoned  victim.  You  will  then  regret  that  you  have  aided 
others  in  pulling  down  the  barriers  which  once  surrounded  the  aristocracy.  God 
grant  that  your  eyes  may  be  opened  ere  that  "  order"  fall. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  my  duty  is  plain.  "  Whether  you  will  hear  or  whether 
you  will  forbear,"  I  shall  not  cease  to  warn  you.  If  you  are  deaf  or  heedless, 
it  is  my  comfort  and  consolation  that  there  are  others  who  will  listen. 

Know  that  I  wield  the  sword  of  truth — know  that  there  is  soundness  yet  in 
England — know  that  my  words  are  registered  in  England's  heart — know  that 
events  are  transpiring,  which,  like  genial  showers,  will  nourish  the  seed  I  am 
sowing,  though  it  may  require  the  fire  of  persecution  to  ripen  the  harvest — 
know  that  I  shall  not  labour  in  vain,  because  I  believe  in  that  sure  word — *'  He 
is  the  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  defendeth  the  cause  of  the  widows :  even  God 
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5n  His  holy  habitation.  He  is  the  God  that  maketh  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  a 
louse,  and  bringeth  the  prisoner  out  of  captivity,  but  letteth  the  runagates  con- 
tinue in  scarceness." — Despotism  is  the  goal  you  aim  at;  liberty,  British  liberty, 
preserved  from  licentiousness  by  our  ancient  customs  and  laws,  and  by  the  whole- 
some restraints  of  Christianity,  which  you  would  forget,  is  mine. 

You  were  warned  by  j'our  friend  and  supporter,  the  able  and  eagle-eyed 
Editor  of  The  Siandard, — "  j411  plans  of  extensive  uniformity  and  central- 
ization must  find  or  make  a  despotism  ;  and  that  would  not  suit  the  climate  of 
Great  Britain!"  I  believe  him  ;  hence  my  aversion  to  all  your  plausible  and 
new-fangled  schemes,  but  especially  to  that  monster  of  centralized  despotism, 
the  New  Poor  Law.  Despising  his  caution,  you  are  madly  hugging  a  serpent  to 
youi-  bosom,  and  thus  rushing  headlong  to  destruction.  '  i  y  u  vna  'jfft 

Enough  by  way  of  introduction  ;  now  to  my  task. 

lu  my  last  letter,  aided  by  the  soundest  authorities,  I  traced  the  right  of 
the  poor  io  liberty  and  life.  The  result  is  clear.  Admit  and  secure  that  right, 
and  all  will  be  well,  society  being  then  cemented  in  the  closest  union  ;  deny  and 
destroy  it,  and  what  is  the  consequence?  Discord  and  anarchy;  or,  to  use  the 
words  of  Grotius,  the  social  bond  is  severed,  and  "  that  pristine  right  of  using 
all  things  as  in  common  is  revived  !" — What  fools,  what  mad-men,  must  those 
statesmen  have  been,  who,  under  the  influence  of  fear,  being  alarmed  by  the 
prophecies  of  Lord  Brougham,  (he  has  very  recently  confessed,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  he  is  a  false  prophet,)  believed  that  the  living  principle  of  society  was 
its  poison,  and  trembled  when  they  heard  the  mad-man  ejaculate,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  "  All  property  is  shaken  to  pieces,  and  the 

times  are  fast  approaching  when  it  shall  be  no  more." 1  repeat,  what  fools, 

wh^it '  raad-nken  are  those  statesmen,  who,  under  such  influence,  and  by  such 
assertions,  were  persuaded  to  remove  the  strongest  safeguard  to  their  property, 
the  ancient  land-marks,  and,  in  their  place,  establish  a  principle  which  is  ever 
at  variance  with  truth,  eternal  truth,  order,  and  security. 

That  such  is  the  fact,  can  now  no  longer  be  disputed.  Formerly  it  was  left 
to  a  few,  who,  like  myself,  foresaw  the  deplorable  results  of  that  fatal  measure, 
to  prognosticate  and  warn.  This  we  did,  under  a  battery  of  abuse  and  a  torrent 
of  persecution  from  the  N6,w  Poor  Law  party.  Now,  however,  we  have  no  need 
to  prophecy — it  is  too  late.  The  dangers  and  distresses  that  surround  and 
overwhelm  the  people,  where  security  and  prosperity  were  promised,  have 
established  fthe  truth  ;  and  the  ministerial  and  parliamentary  supporters  of 
the  New  Poor  Law,  both  Whig,  Radical,  and  Conservative,  who  are  too  proud 
to  confess  their  error,  make  themselves  laughing-stocks  to  the  nation,  while 
with  one  breath  they  all  assert — "  The  New  Poor  Law  has  worked  well,"  and 
with  another  admit  the  universal  distress,  and  a  state  of  disaffection  which  the 
army  is  not  Strong  enough  to  suppress  ! 

These  statesmen,  as  they  call  themselves,  forget  their  positive  assurances  that 
prosperity  would  be  the  result  of  their  pet  measure,or  they  think  the  people  have 
lost  their  "  common  sense." 

But  to  return.  Probably  you  were  startled,  when,  in  my  last,  I  made  a  hw 
extracts  from  the  works  of  Grotius,  Coke,  Hale,  Blackstone,  and  others,  and 
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proved  by  them  the  inevitable  result  of  your  modern  system  of  legislation.  Per- 
haps you  thought  that,  at  the  present  moment,  it  was  unwise,  nay,  dangerous,  for 
me  to  meddle  with  such  edge-tools. 

Hear  ray  reasons  for  taking  this  step.  The  present  alarming  state  of  the 
country  startles  the  Government — they  are  bewildered.  Not  knowing  the  cause 
of  our  distresses,  they  are  at  a  loss  for  a  cure,  and  foolishly  hope  that  time  will 
aflFord  a  remedy. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  not  been  taken  by  surprise.  I  have  expected  such  results 
from  such  legislation — I  have  for  many  years  warned  my  countrymen  that  what 
has  happened  would  happen.  I  am  no  prophet,  but  I  can  trace  cause  to  effect. 
I  did  so ;  and  I  expected  the  New  Poor  Law  to  be  pregnant,  as  it  has  been  proved 
to  be,  with  evil.  Well,  then,  now,  when  we  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  our  folly 
and  wickedness,  and  our  statesmen  are  wondering  wherefore  all  this  misery  and 
disorder,  I  thought  that  I  could  not  better  or  more  usefully  employ  my  time,  than 
by  proving,  and  that  from  the  very  highest  authorities,  that  such  seed  must 
produce  such  fruit. 

You  have  thought  proper,  having,  at  present,  the  power  so  to  do,  to  remove, 
by  a  Commissioners'  Rule,  the  poor  from  the  shelter  of  the  British  Constitution. 
You  have  ruled,  that  they  shall  lose  their  liberty,  if  they  receive  relief — that 
liberty  which  is  dearer,  in  the  sight  of  the  Constitution,  than  the  Queen's  Crown 
— that  liberty  which  is  more  precious  to  the  Constitution  than  your  own  pro- 
perty ;  and  having  thus  unconstitutionally  robbed  the  poor,  their  very  nature,  as 
well  as  their  loyalty,  impels  them  to  retaliate — to  consider  the  holders  of  property 
as  enemies  both  to  them  and  to  our  national  institutions.  Is  it  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  detest  the  power  which  has  thus  wronged  them  ?  This  dreadful 
alternative  is  not  of  their  seeking — it  is  the  creature  of  the  authors  of  all  such 
measures  as  the  New  Poor  Law. 

You  may  make  laws,  declaring  that  "  the  poor  have  no  right  to  sit  down  at 
nature's  table" — that  they  shall  not  beg  nor  steal ; — you  may  encourage  bene- 
volent (!)  Mendicity  Societies  to  imprison  the  poor  widow,  who,  with  a  sucking 
child  at  her  breast,  receives  the  penny  which  the  passing  stranger  drops  into  her 
hand  ; — you  may  spend  your  time  and  your  money  by  Societies  for  prosecuting 
felons  ; — you  may  thus  revel  in  all  the  delights  of  transforming  injustice  and 
tyranny  into  the  semblance  of  humanity  and  benevolence  ; — but  so  long  as  you 
yourselves  are  by  law,  under  Commissioners'  Rules,  depriving  the  poor  of  relief, 
or  offering  it  to  them  in  pawn  for  their  liberty,  you  will  find  it  impossible  to  pre- 
serve the  institution  of  private  property,  which  is  founded  upon  the  following 
principle,  laid  down  by  Puffendorf  : — 

"If  any  maa,  from  no  fault  of  his  own,  in  extreme  want  of  victuals  and  clothing,  cannot  ob- 
tain from  those  richer  than  himself,  either  by  entreaties,  or  by  some  payment  or  other,  or  by  his 
labour,  that  which  he  needs,  he  is  hy  no  means  guilty  of  theft  or  felony  if  he  takes  them  either 
by  force  or  privately." 

Nay,  the  wise  and  learned  Cambridge  commentator  on  Puffendorf,  in  his 
remarks  on  this  passage,  says,  with  reference  to  the  words  "  by  no  fault  of  his 
own"  that  "  they  are  superfluous,  because  even  if  a  man  shall  have  wasted  his 
means,  he  is  not  to  die  of  hunger." 

Much  as  I  have  been  abused  and  persecuted  for  my  opinions  on  the  subject 
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of  the  poor  man's  rights,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  advanced  one  jot  more  than 
what  is  averred  in  the  above  Commentary. 

Again,  permit  me  to  refer  you  to  one  of  the  authors  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth 
— a  man,  whose  wisdom,  despite  his  failings,  you  will  not  dare  to  question. 
Lord  Bacon  says : — 

"The  law  chargeth  no  man  with  default  where  the  act  is  compulsory.  Where  man's  nature 
cannot  overcome,  such  necessity  carrietb  with  it  aFRiviLECE  in  itself.  Necessity  is  of  three  sorts: 
necessity  of  conservation  of  life;  necessity  of  obedience;  and  necessity  of  the  act  of  God,  or  a 
stronger.  First,  of  conservation  of  life :  if  a  man  tteal  viands  to  satitfy  his  present  hunger,  his 
is  not  FELONY,  nor  larceny." 

There  is  no  mistake  in  that  passage.  Judge  Blackstone  gives  it  his  high 
sanction,  and  adds : — "  This  cannot  now  happen  in  England,  where  the  Poor  Law 
o/ Elizabeth  suffers  no  one  to  be  in  a  state  of  destitution." 

By  the  New  Poor  Law,  whicli,  under  the  Commissioners'  Rule,  attempts  to 
force  the  destitute  to  sacrifice  their  liberty  for  their  life,  you  have  abrogated  the 
law  of  Elizabeth,  and  thus  driven  the  poor  to  choose  between  destitution  and 
slavery,  or  force  them  from  destitution  to  desperation;  in  other  words,  compelled 
them, "  for  the  conservation  of  life,  to  steal  viands  to  satisfy  their  present  hunger," 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  forced  upon  them  by  the  New  Poor  Law,  as 
Lord  Bacon  says,  "  is  not  felony  nor  larceny."  The  crime  is  not  theirs — it  is 
yours ;  yours  who  support  the  measure  which  thus  drives  them  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  Constitution,  and  urges  them  to  the  only  resource  which,  in  such  case, 
nature  provides. 

True,  while  you  have  the  power,  you  may  punish  those  wretched  outcasts  ; 
but  that  power  is  despotism,  and,  if  used,  tyranny.  Nature  will,  however,  rebel, 
and  prevail  too.  The  mere  expense  that  will  be  required  to  keep  a  sufficiently 
strong  military  and  rural  police  force,  will  eat  up  the  national  resources ;  and  the 
inherent  love  of  liberty,  so  strong  in  Englishmen,  will  add  strength  to  the  victims 
of  such  tyranny;  until,  at  last,  they  must  be  restored  to  their  proper  condition 
of  free-men,  by  wiser  and  better  legislators  ;  or  they  will  extinguish  the  power 
that  oppresses  them,  and  rear  another  social  structure. 

As  well  might  you  with  a  breath  attempt  to  resist  the  whirlwind,  or  with  your 
finger  stop  the  falling  avalanche,  as  to  resist  the  natural  effects  of  the  New  Poor 
Law  on  a  people  born  to  be  free ! 

The  authors  of  that  measure  have  entirely  misunderstood  both  natural  and-Con- 
stitutional  principles,  and  their  effects  on  the  human  mind.  Nay,  they  have  even  run 
counter  to  the  opinion  of  those  on  whose  Report  they  pretend  to  have  founded  it. 
I  mean  that  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  lo  inquire  and  report  on  the  effects 
of  the  Old  Poor  Law  ;  for  even  those  Commissioners  themselves,  in  their  Report, 
recognizing  the  principle  which  I  am  asserting,  affirm,  that 

'^To  PUNISH  EVEN  DEPREDATION,  APPARENTLY  COMMITTED  AS  THE  ONLY  REMUBCB  AGAINST 
WANT,  IS  REPUGNANT  TO  THE  COMMON   SENTIMENTS  OF  MANKIND." 

After  this  long  list  of  authorities,  authorities  incontrovertible,  backed  with 
that  of  the  Commissioners  themselves,  it  is  surely  unnecessary  that  I  should 
superadd  further  comment.  And  yet  there  is  one  remaining  authority,  which, 
although  I  have  previously  quoted  him,  it  would  be  unjust  on  this  occasion  to 
omit.    I  mean  that  of  a  nobleman,  a  Chancellor,  of  our  own  day:  one  who  cannot 
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be  despised  by  Wellington  and  Peel,  although  no  doubt  you  will  treat  his  opinion 
with  scorn  and  contempt. 

The  late  Earl  of  Eldon  was  considered  by  lawyers  of  all  parties,  and  by 
every  Tory  statesman,  a  high — it  is  not  too  ranch  to  add,  the  highest  authority  on 
every  legal  and  Constitutional  question.  On  the  subject  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  Lord 
Eldon  was  clear  and  decisive.  In  giving  his  opinion  against  it,  he  never  hesitated 
to  denounce  that  measure  as  inimical  to  our  glorious  Constitution.  I  once  called 
upon  that  learned  and  venerable  nobleman,  in  the  hope  of  persuading  him  to  go 
to  the  House  of  Lords  and  oppose  the  New  Poor  Law  Bill.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  interview. — He  was  as  strongly  opposed  to  that  Bill  as  I  was.  He  said,  "  It 
is  an  unconstitutional  Bill,"  and  then  added,  "  but  it  is  sure  to  pass,  for  now-a- 
days  they  will  pass  anything."  His  Lordship  assured  me,  that  "  there  was  no 
authority  to  empower  the  Legislature  to  pass  such  a  Bill,  nor  when  passed  any 
Constitutional  power  to  enforce  it.  If,"  said  that  learned  and  Constitutional,  that 
truly  sage  lawyer, "  if  matters  have  indeed  come  to  this,  a  national  convention  should 
be  called. — I  can  do  no  good  now — I  have  withdrawn  from  the  House  of  Lords." 

Hear  that,  Wellington — listen  to  that.  Peel  ! — You  preferred  the  folly  of 
Brougham  to  the  wisdom  of  Eldon! — hence  the  sad  result  we  now  witness! 
Ah  !  you  may  well  be  ashamed  to  call  yourselves  Tories  ! 

It  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  incidents  of  my  life,  when  I  received  a  letter 
from  Lord  Eldon's  daughter,  two  or  three  days  before  his  Lordship  expired, 
assuring  me  that  her  father  was  much  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Huddersfield,  to  whom  I  had  com- 
municated his  Lordship's  denunciation  of  the  New  Poor  Law. 

To  have  been  the  means  of  adding  a  gleam  of  pleasure  to  Eldon  in  his  dying 
moments,  is  a  source  of  gratification,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  a  solace  to 
me  even  in  a  prison. 

It  was  not  only  to  myself  that  the  Earl  of  Eldon  expressed  his  detestation  of 
the  New  Poor  Law; — to  his  friend  Earl  Stanhope  he  said,  with  the  greatest  fer- 
vour, "  It  is  the  most  infamous  law  that  ever  was  enacted  in  any  Chris- 
tian COUNTRY."  Again,  "  If  the  Parliament  will  not  do  its  duty,  the 
people  must  DO  theirs."    And  again,  "  Nothing  can  be  done  till    the 

COUNTRY  IS  READY  FOR  IT,  WHICH  IT  SOON  WILL  BE." 

The  country  is  getting  ready.  Sir! 

It  only  remains  that  I  should  address  to  you  a  few  more  words,  and  then  close 
this  part  of  the  subject. 

I  have  studiously  abstained  from  uttering  one  word  on  the  thousands  of  cases 
which  present  themselves  to  prove  the  cruelty  and  inhumanity  of  the  New  Poor 
Law  and  of  its  oflBcers.  I  have  not  attempted  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  indig- 
nation that  are  ever  ready  to  burst  from  the  breasts  of  Englishmen  when  they 
are  told  of  the  agonizing  throes  which  break  the  hearts  of  mothers,  when  their 
babes  are  torn  from  their  arms  ;  or  of  that  burst  of  anguish  which  drowns  in 
deepest  sorrow,  even  in  the  bud  of  life,  an  English  pauper  child,  who,  with  its  thin 
and  delicate  hands  (more  thin  by  famine)  resists  the  iron  grasp  of  the  rude  in- 
fernal Poor  Law  official,  who  tears  it  from  the  fountain  of  its  life — from  all  it 
has  learned  to  love  ! — and  then,  with  brimful  eyes  and  sobs,  that  speak  better 
than  words  its  extremity  of  grief,  stretches  its   little  form  from  the  fiend  who 
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wrests  it— convulsively  extending  its  length,  to  reach  its  anguished  mother,  now 
separated,  perhaps  for  ever,  by  doors,  and  walls,  and  bars  ! — The  scalding  tears 
of  those  mothers  and  babes  may  be  disregarded  by  you-— they  fall  as  curses  on 

this  guilty  land — ^they  are  "  bottled  "  by  Efim  who  will  avenge.-^ 

I  have.  Sir,  purposely  refrained  from  attempting  to  "agitate"  my  readers, 
by  describing  the  subdued  but  revengeful  feelings  of  a  father  (how  many 
English  fathers  are  now  in  this  wretched  state  !)  when  he  is  forced  by  poverty 
and  despotism  to  witness  (haf  scene!  I  would,  however,  request  you,  as  the 
Home  Minister  of  the  Queen,  to  answer  the  following  questions  to  Her  Majesty 
in  Council — telling  the  Queen,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  scenes  of  horror 
are  created  under  the  sanction  of  a  law  passed  with  your  approval, — "What 
must  be  the  feelings  of  that  man  under  that  pressure  ?  What  his  disgust  at  laws 
so  cruel,  at  conduct  so  unnatural,  so  merciless  ?  If  that  man's  loyalty  should 
vanish,  who  is  to  blame  ?  What  respect  can  that  man  have  for  property — what 
reverence  for  religion  itself?"  He  is  an  outcast — the  laws  have  made  him  one ! 
Think  you  that  your  Royal  Mistress  can  now  afford  to  lose  such  subjects,  or,  thaU 
arming  the  pensioners  will  make  those  men  loyal  ? — Mistaken  man  ! 

I  could  fill  volumes  on  that  single,  most  important,  most  interesting  sub- 
ject; but  I  resolve,  at  present,  to  confine  myself  io  the  false  principles  on 
which  the  New  Poor  Law  is  founded — to  appeal  to  your  reason,— your  "  common 
sense,"  as  you  call  it, — ^and  to  your  conscience  also  ;  and,  on  the  highest  autho- 
rity, to  solve  the  great  enigma, — Why  is  society  deranged  ?     Why  are  the  people 
disaffected  ?  Why  are  our  legislators  perpleied  ? — perhaps  I  may  add,  frightened  ? 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  answers.    I  have  drawn  them  from  the  purest 
streams — I  have  consulted  the  very  fountain  of  our  laws  ;  and  there  I  find  we 
suffer  because  you  have  deprived  our  laws  of  their  vital  principle — 'the  natural, 
the  constitutional,  the  legal  right  of  ALL  to  ltbtsHty  and  lifb;|;,.j  f;  j.j  MO/«k.iift 
In  concluding  this  Paper,  I  shall  only  add, — try,  if  you  choose,  try  io  upbold 
the  institutions  of  this  country,' the  British  Constitution,  in  the  absence  of  that 
principle!     Let  the  Duke  of  WEtuNGTON  and  the  Conservative  CQ\y\nci\ — 
Lord  Melbourne  and  the  ex -Ministers  !— and  every  other  of  the  supporters  of 
that  law  ! — let  them  all,  at  the  highest  pitch  of  their  voices,  affirm, — 

"  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  WORKS  WELL" ! ! 
But  I  say,  deprived  of  that  principle,  that  vital  principle,  it  will  bB  found,  aft«r 
all,  that— 

"  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  IS  A  FAILURE.'^ 
,     It  is  in  vain  that  you  seek  to  dove-tail  the  New  Poor  Law  with  the  British 
Constitution  ;  the  former  oppresses,  the  IslUqt  protects  the  poor. 

Answer  me  !  Shall  all  be  lost,  merely  to  preserve  the  consistency  of  mad- 
men ?  That  question  must  soon  be  answered.  The  Queen  and  the  people  have 
an  interest  in  its  solution — a  vital  interest,  before  which  the  obstinacy  of  the  few 
must  succumb  ! — Let  the  aristrocacy  take  that  hint  I 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S — Enough  without  "  Rent-Roll"  this  week.— R.O.  .^^^  j  .^, 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  op  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — "  I  will  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution,"  were  the 
memorable  words  uttered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  he  opened  his  ministerial 
campaign. 

That  Prime  Minister,  on  taking  office,  succeeded  those  who  had  made  a 
laughing-stock  of  the  Constitution,  and  who  promised  relief  and  prosperity  to 
the  country  by  abandoning  those  "injurious"  schemes  which  they  said  had  be.eii 
founded  in  ignorance  and  wickedness  by  our  "  benighted  forefathers" ; — the  "  dark 
ages"  having  passed  away.  They  said  also,  to  use  the  words  of  the  "enlightened," 
iober,  and  sapient  Brougham — "  Those  who  framed  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth 
were  not  adepts  in  political  science — t/teywere  not  acquainted  with  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  population — they  could  not  foresee  that  a  Malthus  would  arise  to  en- 
lighten mankind  !"  No,  they  had  not  discovered  that  Bacon  was  a  fool  to 
Malthus,  or,  to  come  to  our  own  days,  that  Eldun  was  an  old  woman  compared 
with  Brougham  ! 

Ti)e  Ministers  whom  Peel  succeeded,  after  having  made  the  people  drunk 
with  the  medicaments  of  what  they  called  '*  a  liberal  and  enlightened  Philosophy," 
at  last  rudely  grasped  the  seals  of  office,  and,  for  ten  long  years,  revelled  in  the 
luxury  of  devastation  ;  but,  having  hurled  the  nation  into  an  abyss  of  despair, 
they  were  driven  from  their  high  station  amid  the  loathings  and  execrations  of 
an  insulted — a  betrayed  people. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  having  formed  a  strong  party,  composed  of  the  best  of 
the  Whigs  and  the  worst  of  the  Tories,  whom  he  had  organized  under  the  name 
of  Conservatives,  was  at  length  called  to  take  the  reins  of  government.  He  knew 
that  the  people  of  England  were  wearied  of  the  new-fangled  schemes  of  the  en- 
lightened system  of  Philosophy^ — he  had  contrived,  more  by  the  instrumentality 
of  his  partizans  than  by  his  own  declarations,  to  induce  the  people  to  expect 
from  him  a  return  to  Constitutional  principles.  No  wonder,  then,  when  the  Whigs 
were  denounced  by  the  country  and  deserted  by  the  Queen — no  wonder,  I  say, 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  hailed  as  the  only  statesman  capable  of  repairing  the 
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damage  which  the  vessel  of  the  State  had  received  from  those  rocks  on  which 
the  Whigs  had  driven  her. 

In  order  to  establish  confidence  in  his  Government,  to  remove  all  doubts  from 
the  minds  of  the  nation,  and  ensure  the  siipi)ort  even  of  the  sound  portion  of  the 
Tories  who  liad  never  forsaken  their  principles,  the  Conservative  Prime  Minister 
anxiously  embraced  the  first  opportunity  which  his  high  office  afforded  of  an- 
rouncing  in  few,  but  emphatic  words,  the  principles  that  would  guide  his  public 
conduct.   This  was  the  oil  which  Sf  R  Robert  Peel  cast  upon  the  troubled  waters 

"  I  WILL  WALK  I\  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTIOX.'^ 

Words  more  calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  a  sentence  nw>re  lifeely  to  revive- 
lingering  hopes,  and  to  animate  the  people  with  zeal  in  his  support,  it  was  im- 
possible that  man  could  utter. 

That  short  sentence  was  reiterated  by  the  Premier's  supporters  in  the  pro- 
vinces;— it  flew  on  the  wings  of  the  press  to  every  cottage; — it  operated  as  a  talis- 
man, and  succeeded  in  arresting  the  march  of  sedition.  For  a  moment,  the 
Aut'i-Cora-hav,'- Leaguers  were  appalled,  the  voice  of  discmitent  was  hushed,  and 
eve«  the  stern  and  resolute  Chartists  seemed  willing  to  accept  that  olive-branch. 
The  friends  of  the  Government  were  cheered,  and,  connecting  the  ministerial 
watchword  with  the  loud  declarations  from  the  hustings  of  those  Conservafives 
V'ho  had  obtained  the  favour  of  the  people  by  their  opposition  to  the  wild  theory 
of^Free  Trade  and  the  execrable  New  Poor  Law,  their  hopes  were  converted 
into  the  most  ardent  expectations,  that  now  SxR  Robert  Peee  had  discovered* 
the  errors  of  Liberalism,  and  was  resolved,  backed  by  his  large  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  supported  by  an  almost  unanimous  nation,  to  dti'ect  his 
jninisterial  energies  towards  those  land-marks  ef  the  Constitutron  which,  by  hi* 
predecessors,  bad  been  so  shamefully  abandoned. 

The  repeal  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  the  enactment  of  a  wise,  safe,  and  efficient 
Factoi'y  Bill,  with  other  legislative  measures  for  the  protection  of  British  indus- 
try, were  fully  expected  at  the  hands  of  SfR  Robert' Peel. 

The  nation  was  not  long  indulged  with  these  pleasing  reveries. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Minister  was  resolved  not  only  to- support,  but 
to  extend  the  New  Poor  Law.  Lord  Ashley''s  refusal  of  office  assured  the 
friends  of  the  factory  operatives  that  there  was  no  hope  from  Peel — the  New 
Corn  Law  and  the  Tariff  satisfied  all  the  opponents  of  Free  Trade  that  in  leaning* 
on  Sir  Robert  Peel  they  had  pierced  their  own  side,  for  he  was  worse  than  a 
broken  reed — he  was  a  sharp-pointed  spear. 

This,  Sir,  was  not  all :  scores  who  had  obtained  seats  in  Parliament  by  their 
denunciations  against  Free  Trade  and  the  New  Poor  Law,  most  shamelessly 
turned  round  with  the  deceitful  Minister,  and  betrayed  their  constituents  by 
halloing  Lini  on  in  his  anti-constitutional  career. 

It  is  indeed  sickening  to  find  men  of  rank,  character,  and  influence,  who 
know  that  they  gained  their  seats  in  consequence  of  their  s-upposed  opposition  to 
the  New  Poor  Law,  now  turn  round  upon  their  constituents,  and  say,  "  We 
never  said  that  we  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  New  Poor  Law — our  expres- 
sions were  always  guarded; — we  certainly  objected  to  some  details  of  that 
jneasare,  but  as  a  whole,  it  ever  met  with  our  approval  and  admiration.** 
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Now,  Sir,  these  men  know,  that  if  they  had  thus  spoken  on  the  hustings, 
they  would  have  been  defeated.  TherCy  they  promised  the  most  serious  re- 
consideration of  that  measure  ;  and,  knowing  they  were  addressing  persons  who 
could  not  endure  it,  they  led  them  to  believe  that  it  would  meet  with  their  stre- 
nuous opposition.  Their  words  might,  indeed,  be  guarded,  as  they  intended  to 
deceive;  but  still  they  allowed  the  committees  and  canvassers  to  promise  for 
them — the  mo?t  determined  opposition,  nothing  less  than  the  entire  repeal  of  that 
obnoxious,  odious  measure.  To  such  fraud  many  honourable  (!)  members  arc 
indebted  for  their  seats  !  Shame  on  the  men  who  gained  a  victory  by  such 
despicable  acts — such  base  tergiversation.  May  their  constituents  resolve  to  get 
rid  of  such  knaves. 

It  is  in  vain  we  search  the  pages  of  history  for  an  instance  of  such  ministerial 
perfidy — such  wholesale  treachery. That  a  party  built  upon  such  rotten- 
ness can  stand,  is,  naturally,  impossible. 

Already  symptoms  of  decay  are  visible — honest  men  are  beginning  to  speak 
out ;  and,  although  Lord  Sandon  has  had  the  rashness  to  give  vent  to  his  ani- 
mosity in  angry  reproof,  it  will  be  some  time  ere  another  partizan  will  be  fool- 
hardy enough  thus  to  hazard  his  reputation. 

That  Lord  Sandon  should  have  permitted  himself  to  become  the  eat's-paw 
«f  a  Ministry  which  he  knew  to  be  dishonest,  is  a  marvellous  instance  of 
human  frailty. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has,  more  than  once,  offered  office  to  his 
Lordship  and  to  two  other  noble  Lords.  The  Premier's  tender  was  rejected  by 
the  noble  trio,  "  because  they  discovered  that  Sm  Robert's  motive  was  not  to 
adopt  any  measures  founded  on  their  views,  but  simply  to  buy  the  support  of 
that  part  of  the  religious  community  whose  confidence  it  is  well  known  is  placed 
in  those  noblemen."  For  that  reason,  and  that  only.  Lord  Sandon  end  his  noble 
friends  rejected  the  offer  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

After  such  a  proof  of  political  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  Premier,  it  is 
indeed  to  be  deeply  deplored  that  Lord  Sandon  should  strive  to  check  the  ho- 
nest ardour  of  "  Young  England." 

As  to  myself,  my  course  is  clear.  "  I  will  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitu- 
tion"— I  will  not  be  awed  into  silence  by  Lord  Sandon  or  any  other  lord,  nor 
will  I  yield  to  despair  because  of  the  treachery  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

No,  Sir,  if  the  Conservative  leader  have  resolved  upon  a  course  at  variance 
from  his  solemn  pledge — if  his  parliamentary  followers  have  determined  to  be 
treacherous  to  their  constituents — then  there  is  greater  need  that  I  should  en- 
deavour to  point  out  their  baseness,  and  to  show  the  people,  as  in  some  degree, 
in  former  Papers,  I  have  already  done,  their  rights  as  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution, and  supported  by  the  very  highest  authorities. 

In  pursuing  the  course  which  duty  prescribes,  perhaps  I  shall  grieve  many 
friends.  I  rejoice,  however,  that  there  are  those  even  in  the  Conservative  camp 
who  praise  ray  efforts,  who  think  I  have  no  need  to  apologize,  and  who  cheer 
me  on  in  ray  Constitutional  labours. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  one  of  that  description.  I  wish  my  friend 
would  have  permitted  ine  to  publish  his  name  \—then  it  would  have  been  proved 
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that  one  of  the  best  and  most  upright,  as  well  as  influential  Conservatives,  so 
far  from  being  alarmed  at  my  statements,  is  disposed  to  inspire  me  with  still 
greater  courage  to  prosecute  my  arduous  undertaking.  It  is  the  letter  of  one 
who  has  done  more  to  elevate  the  Conservatives — of  one  who  has  fought  more 
successfully  against  the  Whigs,  and  sacrificed  more  for  his  principles,  than  any 
man  I  know.     This  is  a  copy : — 

''To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  Queen's  Prison. 

♦'  August  24,  1843. 

**  My  dear  Sir, — I  hare  read  your  numbers  of  tlie  Fleet  Papert  for  the  12ih  and  19th  inst.  with 
inor«  than  usual  interest,  therein  you  point  out  to  Sir  James  Graham  the  unconstitutionality  and 
impolicy  of  the  wretched  Whig-Conservative  Poor  Law.  You  show,  beyond  all  question,  that  the 
parties  who  have  put  together  that  accursed  Statute  bare  violated  the  word  of  God,  the  laws  of 
nature,  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  England,  and  laid  a  train  of  evils  the  effects  of  which  are 
not  likely  to  be  obliterated  while  the  form  of  the  Government  of  these  isles  is  a  limited  monarchy. 
You  make  out  ysur  ease  completely.  Paley's  sledge-hammer  knocks  the  wind  out  of  the  casuists 
at  a  single  blow ;  and  Blackstone  would  cause  them  to  hide  their  diminished  heads  in  shame  for 
ever,  were  there  a  particle  of  shame  or  honesty  in  their  composition. 

"  But,  my  dear  Sir,  I  do  not  at  all  go  along  with  you  in  your  deprecatory  tone.  You  fancy 
that  you  *  tread  on  fires.'  You  say  that  you  are  bold  beyond  example,  and  speak  of  moving  upon 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  hint  at  the  possible  condemnation,  if  not  desertion  of  friends,  and 
make  yourself  up,  as  it  were,  for  direful  consequences. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  Where's  the  danger?  Where's  the  boldness  that  outruns 
discretion?  Where's  the  precipice?  Where's  there  a  single  peg  upon  which  the  most  fastidious 
friend  can  hang  an  objection?     I  confess  I  cannot  discover  anything  of  the  kind. 

"  You  do  but  exercise  a  Constitutional  and  Legal  right  in  all  that  you  have  said.  You  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  say  and  to  prove  that  Parliament  has  gone  out  of  the  track  of  the  Constitution. 
I  know  of  no  treason  against  Parliament.  Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  be  restrained  from 
overhauling  the  unhandy  work  of  the  Broughams,  Russells,  Humes,  aye,  even  the  clumsiest 
vrork  of  the  Peels,  and  the  most  impudent  and  tyrannous  perpetrations  of  the  Grahams.  We  shall 
liave  arrived  at  a  pretty  pass  indeed,  when  it  is  treasonable  to  tell  these  weathercocks  of  their 
"wrong  pointings. 

"  You  speak  of  limiting  the  power  of  the  Queen  with  a  sort  of  horror,  and  term  it  a  new  doctrine. 
*  King  Richard,' be 'thyself  again!'  Heads  up!  There  is  no  treason  yet, 'your  Majesty.'  Why 
the  Whigs  at  one  time  made  (he  encroachments  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  their  principal  article 
of  political  trade.  Dunning  cried  out,  at  least  six  times  a  week  during  session — 'The  power  of 
the  Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.'  There  are  Acts  upon  Acts 
limiting  and  prescribing  the  amount  of  that  power.  It  is  the  very  object  of  the  Constitution  to 
limit  it.  Even  the  succession  is  made  a  matter  of  condition;  and  no  Ministry  of  honesty  or  spirit 
will  permit  the  Crown  to  have  a  will  of  its  own,  even  in  the  small  way  of  patronage,  contrary  to  the 
resolutions  ami  policy  of  (he  Cabinet.  Therefore  I  say  again,  '^our  Majesty 'need  not  apologize 
for  doing  that  which  is  your  broad  duty. 

"Were   you,  indeed,  to  write  a  tithe  of  the  strong  things  uttered  by  O'Connell,  and  give 
them  potency  by  marshalling  large  numbers  of  the  people,  and  thus  incite  to  disorder  and  rebellion, 
then  you  would  be  a  criminal  of  the  first '  order,'  and  it  is  possible  that  a  warrant  from  the  Home 
OfHce  would  bring  you  to  your  senses,  though  Ministers  are  afraid  so  to  deal  with  the  'Liberator.' 
He,  it  would  seem,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  sedition  and  rebellion. 
*' '  What's  in  O'Connell  but  a  choleric  word, 
Would  be  iu  Oastler  treason  horrible.' 
And  he  would,  of  course,  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  But  'King  Richard'  and  King  Dan,  though 
two  very  pretty  men  of  their  inches,  are  still  two  very  different  men,  and  ever  will  remain  so,  if  the 
past  is  any  proof  of '  King  Richard's'  heart,  principles,  and  designs. 

'*  Forward,  then,  good  Sir.  You  are  acting  in  perfect  accordance  with  your  Constitutional 
right,  and  cannot  give  ofii^^nce  except  to  the  knaves  and  fools  whose  misdeeds  you  embalm  in  the 
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amber  of  your  pages  for  tie  contemplation  of  posterity.  In  the  sense  of  durability,  your  Fleeters 
will  turn  out,  depend  on  it,  no  fleeters — they  will  abide  and  instruct,  like  the  letters  of  Junius, 
when  the  author  *  rests  from  his  labours.' 

"A  LAWYER." 

True  enough,  the  Constitvition  warrants  all  I  have  written  ;  hut  in  these 
days  of  "  expediency,"  when  so  many  good  men  have  turned  aside  from  the  "  old 
paths" — when  Liberalism  is  enthroned  in  high  places,  and  the  very  sentinels  of 
the  Constitution  have  become  traitors — there  are  those,  who,  still  hoping  in  men 
whom  for  years  they  have  trusted,  are  grieved  when  I  dare  to  remind  them  of  the 
principles  which  their  leaders  have  forsaken. 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  such  honest  timorous  souls  that  I  penned  the  paragraphs 
to  which  my  friend  "  A  Lawyer"  alludes.  I  rejoice  that  there  is  now  no  need  to 
fear — no  cause  any  longer  to  palliate  the  truth. 

Well,  then,  having  proved,  in  my  three  last  letters,  that  the  New  Poor  Law 
is  a  measure  that  cannot  co-exist  with  the  Constitutional  rights  of  the  people, 
the  question  arises — Which  shall  bend — which  shall  yield? 

You  think  you  have  power  to  enforce  that  law ; — I  know  that  the  attempt, 
if  continued,  will  force  the  people  to  resist,  not  the  Constitution,  but  that  forck 

WHICH  HAS  USURPED  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

It  will  soon  be  discovered  who  the  real  rebels  are — whether  those  Ministers 
who  have  persisted  in  supporting  the  authority  of  the  New  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, or  those  Englishmen  who  have  determined,  heart  and  hand, "  to  walk 
in  the  light  of  the  Constitution." 

Remember,  Sir,  that  you  have  exceeded  your  authority : — the  power  of 
Parliament  has  its  Constitutional  limits — and  that  Minister  is  a  traitor 

WHO  DARES  TO  STRETCH  THAT  POWER  BEYOND  THE  CONSTITUTION  ! 

Is  Locke  an  authority  ?  Can  fiia  words  be  misunderstood  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  they  can  have  two  meanings  ?     Hear  them  : — 

"  The  Leqiblature  is  empowered  only  to  make  laws,  and  not  ro  make  legis- 
lators." 

Again,  is  Blackstone  an  authority?    Can  hia  words  be  misunderstood?     Is 

it  possible  that  they  can  have  two  meanings  ?     Hear  them  : — 

"  Wherever  the  legislative  and  executive  fowers  are  found  together,  there 
is  an  end  of  public  liberty." 

There  cannot,  then,  be  a  doubt  on  the  subject.  Instructed  by  Locke  and 
Blackstone,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  assert  that  those  Ministers  who  enforce  the 
New  Poor  Law  arc  supporting  law-makers  (the  Poor  Law  Commissioners) 
WHOM  the  Legislature  had  no  authority  to  establish  ; — they  are  sup- 
porting a  power  which,  if  prolonged,  must  destoy  "public  liberty";  for  in 
that  triumvirate,  "  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  are  found  together." 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  a  loyal  people  ?  To  support  treason  in  high 
places  ? — or  at  once  to  denounce  the  traitors,  and  resist  the  unconstitutional 
power  ? 

I  thank  God,  to  this  moment  I  have  resisted  ;  and  though  banishment  from 
home,  incarceration  in  gaol,  have  been  and  are  my  doom — though  greater  disas- 
ters, worse  miseries,  may  be  in  store  for  me — I  will  still  (it  is  the  only  method 
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left  rae)  persevere  in  resisting,  by  urging  my  countrymen  no  longer  to  submit  to 
the  tyranny  of  an  usurped  authority,  but,  "  walking  in  the  light  of  the  Consti- 
tution," manfully  to  revert  to  the  common  and  statute  law  of  the  land,  and  to 
scorn  those  new-fangled  laws,  styled  "  Commissioners'  Rules." 

If  a  few  Boards  of  Guardians  will  thus  boldly  take  their  stand  upon  their 
Constitutional  rights,  (which  no  legal  power  can  annul,)  the  power  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  is  for  ever  gone  ;  and  the  Government  then,  and  not  before 
then,  will  learn  that  the  people  have  resolved— "  We  will  not  that  Commissioners 
shall  make  our  laws  !" — "  Nolumus  leges  Anglise  mutari." 

I  think,  therefore,  that  I  stand  upon  a  rock— a  rock  of  adamant,  that  will 
endure  throughout  all  ages. 

I  have  demonstrated,  and  that  too  upon  the  highest  authority,  that  the  New 
Poor  Law  is  utterly  powerless,  when  tested  by  the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 
If  there  be  one  flaw  in  my  argument,  let  it  be  shown. 

I  have  reminded  you  of  the  Premier's  solemn  declaration,  "  I  will  walk  in 
the  light  of  the  Constitution."  Seeing  that  he  has  broken  that  pledge,  by  sup- 
porting an  avowedly  unconstitutional  power,  I  have  most  solemnly  advised  the 
people  to  adopt  the  pledge  of  the  Premier,  and  resist  the  Rules  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  by  "  walking  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution."  Sir 
Robert  is  bound  to  prove  that  I  have  mistaken  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution— recal  his  own  most  solemn  declaration — or  repeal  the  accursed  New 
Poor  Law. 

Now  mark,  for  "  it  is  no  plaything  that  I  am  about" — Ihere  is  truth  or  error 
in  my  argument.  If  I  am  mistaken,  it  behoves  the  Government  to  expose  my 
folly;  but  if  correct,  then  see  what  a  dread  responsibility  is  yours  ! 

You  have  set  at  naught  the  power  which  gives  vitality  to  the  laws  I — you 
have  despised  the  power  on  which  your  own  is  founded  ! — you  have  rebelled 
against  the  Constitution, — and  still  expect  that  the  people  will  be  obedient 
to  you ! 

In  words  you  respect  the  Constitution — in  deeds  you  despise  it. 

This  game  at  hazard  cannot  be  safely  played  in  England — thereby  you  risk 
not  only  the  safety  of  your  own  person  and  property,  but  you  also  expose  the 
Throne  and  every  other  Constitutional  institution  to  danger.  The  recent  mea- 
sure you  have  adopted — in  arming  10,000  pensioners — does  but  exhibit  your 
weakness  and  your  crime.  It  will  never  be  forgotten,  that  this  new  standing 
army  is  not  employed  to  defend  the  Constitution,  but  to  support  an  oligarchy 
who  are  resolved  to  force  the  people  of  England  to  submit  to  the  unconstitu- 
tional Edicts  (Rules)  of  three  traitors  !    This  fact,  Sir,  will  never  be  forgotten  ! 

Having  shut  the  people  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  natural  that 
you  dare  not  arm  them.  You  have  created  danger,  and  prove  by  your  remedy 
that  your  weakness  will  be  increased  thereby  I  Perhaps  the  pensioners  are  now 
your  best  resource.  Had  your  laws  been  Constitutional,  the  people  would  have 
been  your  strength.  Now,  all  your  efforts  are  directed  against  those  on  whom  a 
good  Gorernracut  would  rely. 

The  New  Poor  Law  has  indeed  much  to  answer  for ; — Rural  Police  ! — 
10,000  armed  pensioners  J     What  next  ?     Truly,  I  have  not  been  mistaken  in 
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my  prognostications  with   regard  to  the  effects  of  that  barbarous  law.     But  to 
return. 

When  you  have  discovered  (as  soon  you  will)  that  neither  Police  nor  Pen- 
sioners can  force  the  people  quietly  to  submit  to  that  degraded  condition  to  which 
the  New  Poor  Law  has  reduced  them,  will  you  relent? — or  doom  this  country  to 
the  still  further  degradation  of  a  foreign  military  force  ?  You  may  exhaust 
every  domestic  source  of  oppression  and  coercion,  and  still  the  sons  of  free-mcir 
will  remember  their  origin,  and  rebel  against  yonr  tyranny.  Will  you,  then,  to 
support  the  novel,  unprincipled  upstarts  of  Somerset  House  in  their  triple  throne 
— will  you  at  last,  rather  than  confess  your  error,  resort  to  foreign  mercenaries  to 
crush  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  ? 

Start  not  at  the  questien.  U  you  are  resolved  to  maintain  and  enforce  the 
New  Poor  Law,  you  must  make  England  one  large  garrison — not  manned  by 
uative  soldiers,  but  by  foreigners.  It  is,  and  often  have  I  said  so,  it  is  impossibTe 
to  enforce  the  authority  of  the"  three  despot  Kings"  without  a  rebellion.  If  you 
are  disposed  and  prepared  to  risk  that  result,  expect  defeat. 

The  rebellion,  the  revolution,  has  already  begun  ; — the  authors  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  are  the  rebels  ; — its  enactment  is  itself  rebellion. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  authorities  I  have  quoted,  resistance  to  those 
"  Rules"  will  be  a  return  to  the  "laws"  of  England — resistance  to  the  Commis- 
sioners will  then  be  loyalty  to  the  Queen. 

Oh !  that  I  could  inspire  the  Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  the  kingdom 
with  a  firm  resolve,  "  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution  !" 

What  other  impulse  can  be  wanting  ?  I  have  just  caught  sight  of  two  docu- 
ments, which,  had  our  forefathers  seen  them,  would  have  roused  their  indignation 
into  action.  They  would  have  stood  no  longer  parley  with  the  foes  of  God  and 
man  !  I  allude  to  a  letter  from  Edwin  Cuadwick  to  a  Welsh  Board  af  Guar- 
dians, in  which  "the  man  without  a  heart"  informs  his  dupes  and  tools,  that  the 
New  Poor  Law  was  intended  to  confine  relief  to  the  destitute;  and  if  the 
employers  offer  wages  that  will  keep  soul  and  body  together,  the  New  Poor  Law 
forbids  relief ! 

From  the  beginning  I  said  so.  I  was  contradicted,  insulted,  and  persecuted. 
Now  the  truth,  the  damning  truth,  is  out — it  is  officially  announced  \ 

Thus,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  New  Poor  Law  is  intended  to  reduce  wages. 

But  the  miscreants  have  gone  still  further!  They  plasphemously  ascribe  the 
distress  of  the  poor  to  the  rich  bounty  of  Almighty  God,  in  giving  us  a  plentiful 
and  an  early  harvest ! 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  the  hardihood  and  effrontery,  in  their 
last  Report,  to  assure  us,  that  the  reason  why  their  accursed  Bastiles  are 
crowded — why  they  are  forced  to  relax  their  stern  and  cruel  Edicts,  and  grant 
some  little  out-doer  relief,  because  their  Bastiles  will  not  eoutaio  the  crowds  of 
starving  applicants,  is,  amongst  other  causes,  principally  occasioned  by  "  the 
general  abundance  of  the  last  harvest." 

My  pen  almost  refuses  to  copy  their  blasphemy  ; — my  blood  chills  whilst  I 
write  ; — my  heart  sickens ', — my  head  is  dizzy ; — my  hope  fails,  when  I  find 
Englishmen  so  degenerate  as  to  suffer  blasphemers  against  the  goodness  of  God 
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to  be  their  tyrants  !  Thus,  to  them  are  God's  ble&ssings  converted  into  a  curse  ! 
Where  is  that  holy  religious  fervour  that  taught  our  sires  to  make  blas- 
phemers tremble  ! — Where  that  patriotism  which  was  the  grave  of  tyranny? 

England,  answer.     Where? > 

Next  week,  Sir,  I  hope  to  acquaint  you  with  the  result  of  my  consultations 
with  the  books  of  the  Church  of  England — to  compare  them  with  the  New  Poor 
Law  ;  and  thus  discover  the  reasons  for  that  solemn  declaration  which  I  once 
lieard  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  make  in  the  House  of  Lords  '. — "  My  Lords,  re- 
membering who  I  am  and  where  I  am,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  [the 
New  Poor  LavvJ  is  a  law  which  the  people, as  Englishmen,  cannot  submit  to; — it 
is  a  law  which,  as  Christians,  they  dare  not  submit  to !" 

1  have  already  demonstrated,  that  as  free-born  Englishmen  the  people  cfirnno^ 
submit.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  books  I  am  about  to  quote — i.  e.  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Homilies — will  explain  why,  "  as  Christians,  they 
dare  not  submit  to  it." — Is  the  Church  also  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  the 
three  Commissioners  ?     We  shall  see. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — Half  a  page  or  so  of  "  Rent-Roll,"  and  I  have  done. 
1842. 
Nov.  5. — Mr.  Beckham,  London,  brought  me  a  quantity  of  fine  celery. 

—  Mrs.  Cobbett,  London,  sent  me  a  pheasant, 
8. — Mr.  W.  Kimpton  gave  me  a  quantity  of  pens. 

16. — Miss  Parkin  and  Mrs.  J.  Leach,  Huddersfield,  sent  me  two  Yorkshire 

"  parkins." 
18. — Lord  Ashley  forwarded  me  three  hares  and  a  pheasant, 
19. — Mr.  Beckham  brought  me  a  rabbit. 
'         —      A  Well-wisher  sent  mo  5/.,  and  also  5^.  for  my  adopted  daughter. 
30. — A  tenant  of  Mr.  Thornhill  gave  me  two  silk  pocket-handkerchiefs. 
Dec.  4. — Mr.  Joseph  Inman  brought  me  half  a  pound  of  tobacco.     Mrs.  Joseph 
Inman  gave  me  a  loaf  of  home-baked  bread. 

—  Mr.  Stephen  Maberley  presented  to  me  a  map  of  London. 

7. — IMrs.  Bull  sent  me,  by  ray  very  dear  Parson,  two  fine  fowls  and  a  large 
boiling  of  pork.     Miss  Bull  forwarded  me  a  sweet-cake,  a  "  parkin," 
and  a  pen-cleaner,  made  by  herself;  and  Hannah,  their  faithful 
Yorkshire  servant,  sent  me  two  home-baked  loaves — baked  expressly 
for  "  the  King."     I  wish  all  my  "  subjects"  could  have  seen  my  own 
Parson  enter  my  cell,  loaded  with  these  presents.     I  wonder  when  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  repay  that  good  man  !     His  kindness  to 
me  is  almost  unprecedented. 
9. — Mr.  Cleave  gave  me  a  pen-cleaner  and  four  pamphlets. 
16. — W.  B.  Ferrand,  Esq.,  M.P.,  sent  me  a  famous  large  hamper,  containing 
a  Yorkshire  ham,  a  goose,  a  hnre,  and  a  pheasant. 
So  much,  this  v.'eek,  of  the  kind  remembrances  of  my  valued  friends. — R.O. 
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The  Queen's  Pri.son. 

To  THE  Rtoht   Hox.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
'Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — ^Well,  then,  if  Parliament,  by  its  enactments,  will  rebel 
against  the  Constitution,  it  cannot,  with  any  reason,  complain  when  the  people 
resist  its  unauthorized  acts  ;  for,  to  use  the  words  of  your  most  able  supporter, 
the  worthy  and  excellent  Editor  of  The  Standard,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
English  laws,  (August  14,  1843,)  *'  This  aggregate  of  laws  cotitains  many  cus- 
tomary laws  as  well  as  the  written  statutes — customary  laws,  by  which,  as  we 
all  know,  the  letter  of  the  statute  is  frequently  modified,  and  even  sometimen 
repealed.*' 

If  our  legislators  have  forgotten  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  those 
**  customary  laws"  were  founded,  they  will  soon  be  taught  how  utterly  impossible 
it  is  to  eradicate  them  from  the  breasts  of  the  people. 

A  claim  having  been  asserted  in  favour  of  property  which  is  destructive  to 
the  right  of  the  people,  and  renders  the  grant  of  the  Crown  invalid,  "  common 
sense"  ought  to  dictate  that  it  is  madness  to  expect  peace  and  security.  The 
only  sure  foundation  of  order  being  removed,  and  by  the  legislators  themselves, 
the  natural  result  must  be,  that  which  has  already  occurred,  disaffection,  dis- 
order, and  anarchy. 

You  may  attempt,  if  you  will  be  so  rash,  by  rural  police,  pensioners,  nay 
even,  as  a  last  resort,  by  a  foreign  army,  to  stifle  the  constitutional  rebellion 
that  has  its  origin  in  every  Briton's  heart; — you  may  behold  unmoved  the 
couch  of  the  patriot  watered  with  his  tears ; — you  may  saturate  your  fields  witli 
his  blood  :  but,  Sir,  it  is  utterly  in  vain  that  you  attempt  to  compel  nature  to  act 
against  herself — to  commit  felo  de  se — in  order  to  maintain  principles  at  which 
her  very  soul  revolts  ! 

You  should  remember,  that  when  the  protection  and  relief  of  the  poor  were 
wrested  from  the  clergy — when  the  funds  which,  belonging  to  them  as  a  right, 
fiad  been  vested  /or  their  benefit  in  the  Church — when  those  funds  were  sacri- 
legiously seized  by  a  lascivious  and  voluptuous  monarch,  to  be  bestowed  upon 
his  pimps — then  thefts,  incendiarism,  murders,  rebellion,  and  anarchy,  in  all  their 
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liideoiis  shapes,  started  forth  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land  ;  so  that,  to 
use  the  ineindrable  words  of  Lord  Brougham,  "all  property  was  shaken  tw 
pieces  ;  and,"  if  the  rights  of  the  poor  had  not  been  again  recognized  by  law, 
**  the  times  were  fast  approaching  when  it  would  be  no  more." 

If  you  are  resolved  to  persist  in  similar  error,  you  must  expect  similar  con- 
sequences ;  but,  in  this  age,  if  you  continue  to  withhold  the  lastrightofthe  poor, 
you  must  not  expect  to  settle  the  dispute  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Even  now, 
the  injustice  of  the  Legislature  has  given  rise  to  most  dangerous  diacussioiis — 
discussions  on  the  very  nature  of  society — discussions  which,,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, none  would  have  dreamed  of. 

Do  you  understand  me  ?  You  have  sworn  to  uphold  the  Crown — then  why 
endanger  it  ?  Under  all  circumstances  you  should  be  mindful  of  your  own  in- 
terests ; — then  why  be  such  fools  as  to  risk  your  own  privileges  and  property? 
Are  you  not  traitors  to  your  country  when  you  endanger  the  Monarchy? 

Believe  me.  Sir,  I  am  far  better  acquainted  with  this  subject,  in  alJ  its  bear- 
ings, than  you,  or  those  who  advise  you,  can  be,  because  I  know  tbe  fee^.y  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  people — because  I  enjoy  their  confidence. 

If  there  were  not  a  cause,  t  would  not  thus  warn.  Were  party  only  at  stafee^ 
I  would  be  silent.  But  when  the  existence  of  every  institution,  nay,  the  Monarchy 
itself,  is  hazarded,  I  could  not  hold  my  allegiance; — I  could  not  love  my  country 
were  I  silent. 

Bear  with  me  awhile.  I  cannot  leave  this  important  point  without  one  appeal' 
more  !     I  would,  if  it  were  possible,  disabuse  your  mind  of  its  prejudices. 

Why  all  this  distress  and  commotron  among  the  people  ?'  Why  this  resort 
l>y  a  Conservative  Government  to  remedies  so  revolting  to  the  Constitution?  It 
is  not  a  trifling  matter  when  the  Royal  occupant  of  a  Constitutietial  Throne  com- 
plains of  disaffection  amongst  Her  subjects.  Why  shouW  the  loyal  and  devoted 
subjects  of  a  beloved  monarch  be  thus  complained  of?  You  have  misunderstood 
their  character.  You  force  thera  to  murmur,  because  you  Rave- trampled  ©n  their 
rights.  You  make  laws  to  starve  them,  and  then  charge  thera  with  ignorance- 
and  sedition  because  they  are  dissatisfied. 

They  were  charged  with  being  ignorant,  idle,  profligate  drones — with  "set- 
ting the  pains  of  labour  against  those  of  a  scanty  sustenance — preferring  idleness 
and  a  bare  subsistence  to  plenty  earned  by  toil" — "  preferring  a  small  sum  in 
idleness  to  a  large  sura  in  wages  by  labour" — "  ceasing  to  rely  upon  their  own 
honest  industry  for  support."  Thus  were  the  people  of  England  traduced  by 
Lord  Brougham,  who  also  added,  "  their  minds  have  beconre  debased  as  their 
habits  are  degraded  \" 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  people  of  England,  given  by  the  Whig  Lord 
Chancellor,  when  introducing  the  New  Poor  Law  in  the  House  of  Lords!  His 
Lordship  was  not  describing  a  few  miscreants,  scattered  here  and  there ;  no-. 
Sir,  it  was  the  mass  of  the  labourers  of  England  whom  he  thus  insulted  and  de- 
famed, for  he  added,  "We  have  a  constant,  and  I  may  say,  almost  a  regular 
proof,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  in  districts  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
even  commercial,  and  where  the  people  are  superabundant  or  scarce,  increasing, 
stationary,  or  diminishing  in  numbers." — "  Look,"  said  Lord  Brough.4M,  tri- 
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iphantly  pointing,  in  proof  of  his  assertions,  to  the  Report  of  the  Coramis- 
ners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  poor,  **  Look  at  thai  volume, 
record  of  idleness,  and  her  sister  guilt,  which  now  stalk  over  the  land!  Look 
^he  calendar,  which  they  have  filled  to  overflowing !"— "  Behold  the  peasantry 
^England  abased  to  a  pitch  which  I  am  at  once  afflicted  and  ashamed  to  con- 
tplate — which  I  shudder  to  describe  !" 

'  The  peasantry  of  England  "  were  wiser  and  better  men  than  their  ungrateful 
tracer. 

t  was,  then,  according  to  Lord  Brougham's  own  showing,  it  was  for  such  a 
decided  and  infamous  population  that  the  New  Poor  Law  was  prescribed,  by 
"  t  same  hand,"  as  "  a  safe  and  effectual  remedy;  restoring  to  industry  its  due 
rewd,  and  visiting  idleness  with  its  appropriate  punishment ;  reinstating  pro- 
pertin  security  ;  and,"  as  Lord  Brougham  piously  ejaculated,  "  lifting  up 
onceaore — God  be  praised  ! — the  character  of  that  noble  English  peasantry  to 
the  i»ud  eminence  where,  but  for  the  [old]  Poor  Laws,  it  would  still  have 
shorJ  u^nrnished,  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  the  glory  of  the  country  which 
boasts  it  abitg  brightest  ornament !" 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  cant  of  bombast  to  rise  higher !  From  the  top  of  an 
ale-cask  such  i'haldry  might  have  been  tolerated !  but  woe  to  a  nation  when 
suoh  stuff  is  pronouiced  jq  her  Senate,  and  afterwards  becomes  the  foundation 
of  her  laws ! 

Had  Englishmen  been^.  reality  such  monsters  as  Lord  Brougham  describes 
them,  the  New  Poor  Law  mig"at  have  proved  a  remedial  measure,  for  such  mis- 
creants deserve  no  better  treatnent ! 

Here,  then,  was  your  great  nristake — the  convERSE  of  the  picture  was 
the  truth  ;  you  mistook  the  exteption  for  the  rule.  Excessive  labour,  patient 
endurance,  not  idleness  and  profligacy,  were  the  characteristics  of  Englishmen. 
Those  who  charge  them  with  ignorance  on  the  great  question  of  "the  rights  of 
labour,"  would  do  well  to  take  lessons  from  them.  How  is  it  that  Cobden  &  Co 
remain  unanswered  by  the  landlords  and  farmers  ?  Because  of  their  ignorance. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  working  men.  Hence  all  this  disaffection — this  embryo 
rebellion ! 

You  first  traduced,  and  next  robbed  the  people,  and  then  wonder  that  they 
complain,  and  are  sullen,  disaffected,  and  impatient  of  restraint. 

You  have  been  faithless  to  the  Queen  as  well  as  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
else  the  Royal  Speech  would  not  liave  been  thus  clouded  : — 

"  In  some  districts  of  Wales,  the  public  peace  has  been  interrupted  by  lawless  combtnatiens 

and  disturbances." 

And  again  : — 

"  I  have  observed  with  the  deepest  concern  the  persevering  efforts  which  are  made  to  stir  up 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  among  m^  subjects  in  Ireland,  and  to  excite  them  to  demand  a  repeal 
of  the  legislative  union." 

The  Queen's  Speech  is  also  remarkable  for  its  omissions.  Not  one  word  is  thete 
in  that  document  respecting  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  dis- 
tress—not a  word  about  the  uneasy,  nay,  the  disaffected  state  of  the  EnglisA^- 
pulation,  though  the  Ministry,  unless  it  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  remonstrance. 
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could  not  but  be  aware  of  facts,  which  had  roused  the  indignation,  as  well  j 
alarmed  the  fears,  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  necessity  of  calling  out  the  pensioners  instead  of  the  militia  or  the  volul 
teers,  is  not  even  alluded  to.    Still,  the  fact  is  so — you  dare  not  trust  the  peop 
of  England  with  arms  aad  training  !     No,  Sir,  nor  will  you  ever  dare  to  depe 
on  tlietn,  the  natural  guards  of  the  country  and  of  the  Queen  too — because  as  U 
as  that  country  is  cursed  by  the  scourge  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  you  know  full  i^ 
that  the  people  will  never  fight  in  defence  of  the  tyranny  of  the  three  Kings.  ^ 
l)old  Ministry  would  at  once  have  honestly  stated  these  truths  in  the  Queen's  Speh. 
You  violently  removed  the  people  from  the  protection  of  the  Crown-^i 
delivered  them  over  into  the  hands  of  cold-hearted,  or,  more  correctly  speajig? 
heartless  Commissioners  ;  you  thus  prepared  the  field  for  a  plentiful  cr/  of 
seditious  agitators:  and  when  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  have  been  thiibe- 
trayed  by  the  Legislature,  and  excited  by  agitators  to  believe  that  the  disem- 
l)erment  of  the  empire  is  the  only  plan  to  secure  their  "  daily  bread,"  ■^iper- 
suade  the  Queen  that  they  are  rebelling  against  Her  Majesty,  when,  '^  redity, 
they  are  seeking  only  for  the  shelter  of  the  Constitution.  \ 

The  Irish,  like  the  English  and  the  Welsh,  want  bread,  and  y<^  ^°^^  ^orih  a 
sword-  That  is  tbe^secret.  God  has  given  enough,  and  to  spa^ — '*^^  man,  and 
^an  alone,  that  withholds.  Nay,  the  blaspheming  Poor  ^aw  Commissiont^s 
assert,  under  their  hand  and  seal,  that  the  plenty  given  "^y  God  is  the  principal 
cause  of  want  among  the  people !  That  the  abundant  harvest  has  crowded  the 
"workhouses  to  overflowing  ! 

Surely  itis  not  the  fault  of  the  subjects  of  the  ^ueen,  that  they  should  be  uneasy 
and  discontented  at  the  triumph  of  an  oligarcbf, which,  after  having  successfully 
enslaved  them,  will  next  undermine  the  Thront !  Attachment  to  Constitutional 
principles  was  not  formerly  designated  sedition  ! 

Had  the  real  cause  of  these  disturbances  been  stated  to  the  Queen,  the  Royal 
Speech  would  have  censured  Her  Ministers,  not  Her  subjects.  It  is  bad  govern- 
ment that  makes  an  unruly  people  ;  and  the  time,  it  seems,  is  not  far  distant, 
when,  if  the  Throne  of  England  is  not  fated  soon  to  fall— which  may  God  avert— 
those  advisers  of  the  Crown,  who  have  caused  so  much  misery  and  discontent, 
will  receive  a  reward  according  to  their  works. 

For  the  sake  of  Her  Majesty,  for  the  sake  of  her  loyal  and  devoted  subjects, 

1  pray  that  God,  in  mercy,  may  hasten  that  time  ! Was  there 

«n-er  such  blasphemy  spoken  before !  The  mischief-makers  must  make  an  excuse 
for  the  damage  they  have  done  !  They  look  around,  and,  failing  to  discover  any 
earthly  reason  for  the  sufferings  under  which  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  groan, 
they  impiously  charge  High  Heaven  as  the  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  people  ; 
because  God,  in  His  goodness,  had  sent  us  an  abundant  harvest,  they  say,  the 
people  are  reduced  to  starvation  ! 

Let  the  wretches  speak  for  themselves.  In  their  last  (the  ninth)  Report,  they 
have  the  impious  audacity  to  say, — ' 

"  Owing  to  the  concurrence  of  several  causes  {the  principal  of  which  seem  to  be  the  general 
abundance  of  the  last  harvest,  and  the  diminution  of  the  demand  for  provisions  in  the  manufac- 
turiiis  districts.)  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  has  taken  place  since  the  date  ot  oijr 
last  Report.  VViih  respect  to  the  prices  of  wheat,  we  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  declared  weekly 
averages  for  the  two  quarters  ending  at  Lady-day  in  l^i^and  1843;— 
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1842.  *.     ^■ 

7  Jan 6»     0  per  qr. 

14                 62     5  " 

21 61      5  ' 

28  Z^Z"' 60     7  " 

4  Feb. 60     6  " 

11  59  11  " 

18  60     0  " 

25  60  10  " 

4  Mar 60     9  " 

11  i9  11  " 

18  69     9  " 

25  5i     4  " 


Average  per  qr.  ...     60    TJ 


1843.  s.  d. 

7  Jan 47  1 

14  47  10 

21  49  1 

28  49  3 

4  Feb 48  1 

11 '...  47  5 

18  .- 47  11 

25 48  6 

4  Mar.; 48  3 

11 47  5 

18  47  6 

25   47  2 


per  qr. 


Average  per  qr.  •••     47  11 J 


"  The  consequence  of  the  fall  of  prices  just  mentioned,  combined  with  the  early  and  short 
harvest,  has  been,  that  the  employment  of  agricultural  labourers  was,  during  the  autumn  and 
winter,  considerably  abridged  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  rural  unions,  where  this  state 
of  things  existed,  many  able-bodied  men  were  temporarily  admitted  into  the  workhouses;  and  in 
several  cases  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  modify  or  suspend  the  prohibitory  order,  in  order  that  the 
guardians,  on  account  of  the  want  of  sufficient  space  in  the  workhouse,  might  resort  to  out-door 
relief." 

The  consequence  of  the  fall  of  prices,  owing  to  the  general  abundance  of  the 
last  harvest,  has  then  been  the  principal  cause  of  crowding  the  workhouses,  and 
rendering  it  necessary  even  for  these  heartless  monsters,  "  to  modify  or  suspend 
their  prohibitory  otder,  that  the  guardians,  on  account  of  the  want  of  sufficient 
space  in  the  workhduses,  might  resort  to  out-door  relief." 

Is  not  this  single  fact,  that  plenty  produces  poverty,  a  proof  that  your 
whole  system  is  rotten  ?  But,  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  reason  with  such  blas- 
phemous wretches  !  "  The  wicked  pass  on  and  are  punished !  "  How  can  you 
expect  a  rational  people  to  submit  to  such  insanes ! 

A  few  pears  from  the  same  tree,  and  I  have  done.  The  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, under  the  hand  of  their  worthy  Secretary,  Edwin  Chadwick,  date^ 
August. l4,  1843,  tell  the  guardians  of  the  Swansea  Union, — 

''  The  Commissioners  need  not  point  out  to  the  guardians  that,  so  long  as  there  is  room  in  the 
workhouse^  the  best  course  is,  undoubtedly,  to  order  all  able-bodied  applicants  for  re/iV/iNTo  it." 

Be  it  ever  remembered,  that  ^'relief  in  the  workhouse,"  implies — breaking 
up  the  man's  home,  and  separating  him  from  his  wife,  and  both  from  their  chil- 
dren !     A  curious  method  this  of  appeasing  "  Rebecca  !" 

But,  to  return.  It  seems  then,  that  the  Commissioners,  who,  a  few  years 
ago^  were  employed  in  trepanning  the  agricultural  labourers  into  the  manufactur- 
ing and  mining  districts,  are  now  in  a  hurry  to  get  them  home  again: — (how  often 
have  I  warned  my  countrymen  that  such  would  be  the  case).  They  (the  Com- 
missioners) say,  through  their  notorious  organ,  Chadwick, — 

"The  guardians  will  likewise  do  well  to  consider  whether  persons  who  become  chargeable  to 
the  parishes  in  question,  and  w/io»e  settlement*  are  in  other  parishes,  should  not  be  removed  to 
their  respective  parishes  as  quicklj/  as  possible.  This  course  appears  to  be  recommended  by  the 
consideration  that  the  rate-payers,  if  the  apprehended  pressure  should  arise,  cannot  relieve  them- 
selves from  the  burden  of  supporting  their  own  settled  poor." 

Again : — 

"In  reference  to  this  question,  the  Commissioners  vi<}\ild  rem&rk,  (hat  the  poor-rales  conslilule 
a  fund  for  the  relief  of  destitution." 

So  that,  before  any  relief  can  be  given,  everything  must  be  parted  with — 
home,  furniture,  and  even  a  change  of  apparel !  "  Destitution"  is  the  word !  We 
have  it  now  under  the  seal  of  the  Commissioners,  and  "no  mistake  !"  Is  it,  then, 
any  wonder  that  "  Rebecca"  is  angry,  full  of  wrath,  and  muttering  vengeance  ? 

The  following  will  keep— it  shall  not  he  forgotten.    I  have  always  said,  that 
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the  object  of  the  New  Poor  Law  is  to  reduce  images.  See  how  it  is  imde  to 
aid  the  selfish,  grinding,  cruel  masters — as  though  the  Commissioners  hadsaid 
— "  Let  the  employers  calculate,  even  to  the  fraction  of  a  farthing,  what  will 
keep  soul  and  body  together, — let  that  pittance  be  the  standard  of  their  offer  to 
their  workmen,  and  we  will  drive  the  operatives  into  submission ;  if  they  refuse 
what  the  employers  are  willing  to  give,  they  shall  receive  no  reliefs  xio,  uoo  even 
the  workhouse  !"  Is  it  not  even  so.  Sir  ?     Here  again  are,  Chad  wick's  words : — 

"  The  Commissioners  think  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  case  of  astrike  of  workmen  for  higher 
wages  than  their  employers  are  Killing  [mark  the  word  is  not  able,  htiwilling'\  to  give,  a  question 
arises  whether  the  guardians  would  be  justified  in  refusing  or  discoitinuing  relief  when  the  men 
might  obtain  employment,  if  they  choose  to  accept  it,  at  wages  sufficient  to  furnish  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence for  themselves  and  their  families."        *         «         * 

"  If,  therefore,  the  guardians  are  in  a  situation  to  say  that  the  men  now  applying  foror  receiving 
relief  may  obtain  work  within  their  reach  at  wages  sufficient  for  their  maintenance  and  that  of  their 
families,  and  it  only  depends  on  themselves  to  accept  it,  they  are  justified  in  refusing  relief  to 
those  persons,  simply  because  they  can  no  longer  be  considered  destitute.'"'' 

Is  it,  then,  for  this  purpose  that  Wales  is  garrisoned? — that  the  pensioners 
are  dragged  from  their  honourable  retirement?  But,  as  I  said  before,  that  "  pear 
is  not  ripe."    I  cannot,  at  present,  wait  to  discuss  it. 

I  must  not  forget  the  task  that  I  have  undertaken. 

Having,  in  my  preceding  letters,  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt, 
that  the  New  Poor  Law  is  at  eternal  variance  with  the  English  Constitution ^  my 
next  duty  is  to  "  test"  it  by  the  authorized  books  of  the  English  Church. 

If  I  claimed  your  serious  attention  whilst  t  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
New  Poor  Law  was  directly  opposed,  in  its  very  principle,  to  those  natural  laws 
on  which  our  social  institutions  are  based,  how  much  stronger  is  the  claim  I  now 
make  to  your  most  solemn  attention,  when  I  invite  you  to  a  comparison  of  the 
principles  of  the  New  Poor  Law  with  those  upon  which  the  Church  of  Christ,  as 
by  law  established  in  these  dominions,  has  at  all  times  invariably  acted  ? 

Here  we  must  leave,  at  a  long  distance,  the  sentiments  of  the  wisest,  the 
most  learned,  and  celebrated  Judges  and  Philosophers.  We  are  about  to  enter 
into  more  sublime  regions — regions  seldom  frequented  but  by  Christ's  Ambassa- 
dors;  men,  whose  "  hallowed  lips  seem  touched  with  fire" — who  are  taught  to 
be  "  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season"  in  preaching  the  everlasting  Gospels, 
and  whose  lives  were  an  exemplification  of  the  doctrine  they  taught.  .  By  the 
Church  we  are  told,  in  "  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn,"  what  is 
the  duty  of  those  who  would  be  the  disciples  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour  of 
mankind. 

"  By  the  true  setting  forth  and  pure  declaring  of  God's  Woi-k,  which  is  the 
principal  guide  and  leader  unto  all  godliness  and  virtue — to  expel  and  drive 
away  as  well  all  corrupt,  vicious,  and  ungodly  living,  as  also  erroneous  and  poi- 
soned doctrines,"  the  Church  o{  England  requires  that  all  her  members  should 
become  the  true  followers  of  the  ever  living  God,  "  that  all  her  people,  of  what 
degree  or  condition  soever  they  be,  may  learn  how  to  invoke  and  call  upon  the 
name  of  God,  and  know  what  duty  they  owe  both  to  God  and  man  :  so  that  they 
may  pray,  believe,  and  work  according  to  knowledge,  while  they  live  here ;  and 
after  this  life  be  with  Him,  that  with  His  blood  hath  bought  us  all." 

It  is,  Sir,  because  the  Church  of  England  thus  teaches,  that  I  have  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  maintained  her  rights  and  upholden  her  authority. 

But,  Sir,  mistake  me  not  on  this  awful  subject.   I  never  supported  the  Church 
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of  England,  that  she  might  become  the  mere  puppet  and  tool  of  the  State :  Her's 
is  a  higher  destiny.  Her  union  with  the  State  should  be  allowed  to  regulate  and 
sanctify  its  measures,  sanctioning  every  enactment  which  is  in  accordance  with 
the  rerealed  will  of  God,  and  reprobating  every  approach  in  Her  laws  to  selfish- 
ness, oppression,  and  infidelity. 

/f  the  Church  be  now  in  dangler,  it  is  because  She  has  not  been  faithful  to 
Her  high  calling. 

If  the  poor  of  the  people  have  been  oppressed  and  kept  in  ignorance,  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  cannot  be  free  from  blame  ;  for  they  have 
solemnly  engaged  "  to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  catechismj"  and  **to  search  for 
the  sick,  poor,  and  impotent  people  of  their  parishes,  that  by  their  exhortations 
they  may  be  relieved." 

If  the  laws  have  lost  their  Christian  savour,  who  so  inexcusable  as  those 
who  have  received  a  commission  from  on  High  "  to  read  and  to-  preach  the 
Gospel  in  the  Church  of  God"  ? — and  who  have  salemnly  vowed,  at  their  ordina- 
tion, "  with  all  faithful  diligence  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and 
strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God's  word  ?" 

If  the  principles  of  the  New  Pom-  Law  should  be  proved  contrary  to  those 
which  are  acknowledged  by  the  Church  Herself^  then  how  can  Her  ministers,  if 
they  continue  inactive  and  supine,  escape  the  reproof  of  their  Lord  ? — "  The 
diseased  have  ye  not  strengthened,  neither  have  ye  healed  that  which  was  sick, 
neither  have  ye  bound  np  that  which  was  broken,  neither  have  ye  brought  again 
that  which  was  driven  away,  neither  have  ye  sought  that  which  was  lost ;  but 
with  force  and  with  cruelty  have  ye  ruled  them." — "  Therefoi'e,  ye  shepherds, 
hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  ;  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  surely  because  my 
flock  became  a  prey,  and  my  flock  became  meat  to  every  beast  of  the  field,  be- 
cause there  was  no  shepherd,  neither  did  my  shepherds  search  for  my  flock,  but 
the  shepherds  fed  themselves,  and  fed  not  my  flock  :  Therefore,  O  ye  shepherds, 
hear  the  word  of  the  Lorc;  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold  I  am  against  the 
shepherds ;  and  I  will  require  my  flock  at  their  hand,  and  cause  them  to  cease 
from  feeding  the  flock  ;  neither  shall  the  shepherds  feed  themselves  any  more  ; 
for  I  will  deliver  my  flock  from  their  mouth,  that  they  may  not  be  meat  for  them.** 
Silence  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  when  the  laws 
are  oppressive  and  unjust  against  the  poor, is  therefore  a  sin  which  God  will  punish. 
Permit  me,  then,  thus  to  "  test"  the  New  Poor  Law  by  the  Homilies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  thus  ascertain  the  duty  of  her  clergy. 

When  Lord  Brougham  was  persuading  the  Lords  to  agree  to  the  New  Poar 
Law,  he  appealed  to  their  selfishness,  by  assuring  them  that  the  poor  would, 
if  not  restrained  by  that  New  Poor  Law,  eat  up  their  Lordships' estates.  "  All 
property,"  exclaimed  his  Lordship,  "  is  shaken  to  pieces,  and  the  times  are  fast 
approaching  when  it  shall  be  no  more." 

Again,  the  fever-frenzied  Chancellor,  under  the  ruling  passion  of  selfishness, 
ejaculated, — *'  Thus  stands  the  case; — suppose  I  am  a  Westmoreland  pauper,  as 
I  certainly  very  soon  may  be,  if  the  present  [Old  Poor  Law]  system  continues  !" 
The  Church  of  England  thus  answers  such  a  declaimer.  She  speaks  in  the 
Book  of  Homilies — that  staff  with  which  a  Churchman  may  always  walk  upright, 
and  destroy  the  arguments  of  his  adversaries. 
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Why,  Sir,  the  writois  of  the  Homilies  seem  to  liave  anticipated  this  very 
argument  of  Brougham,  aud  to  have  foroseeu  that  many  Lords  would  agree 
with  him.     Do  read  attentively  the  Homily  in  answer  to  Lord  Brougham: — 

"These  men  who  aregreedy  with  covetousness  so  pulled  back,  that  ihey  will  not  hestow  one  half* 
penny,  or  one  piece  of  bread,  that  they  might  be  thought  worthy  of  God's  beneBts,  and  so  to  come 
inio  his  favour.  For  they  are  ever  n)ore  fearful,  and  doubting,  lest  by  often  giving,  alihough  it 
Were  but  a  little  at  it  time,  they  should  consume  their  goods,  and  so  impoverish  themselves,  that 
even  themselves  at  the  length  should  not  be  able  to  iive,  but  should  be  driven  to  beg,  and  live  of 
other  men's  alms. 

"  And  thus  they  seek  excuses  to  withhold  themselves  from  the  favour  of  God ;  and  choose,  witb 
pinching  covetousness,  rather  to  lean  unto  the  devil,  than  by  charitable  mercifulness  either  to  come 
unto  Christ,  or  to  suifer  Christ  to  come  unto  them." 

Words  more  condemnatory  of  Lord  Brougham  and  the  New  Poor  Law  could 

not  have   been   penned  !     Sec  again  how  touchingly   the  Homily  exhorts  the 

members  of  the  Church  of  England,  established  bylawew  these  realms,  "  to  help, 

feed,  and  succour  the  poor,  hungered,  and  naked  Christ,  that  cometh  to  their 

doors  a-begging ;"  and  how  she  reproves  those  who  neglect  to  relieve  the  poor: 

*'  And  you,  who  have  great  plenty  of  meats  and  drinks,  great  store  of  moth-eaten  apparel,  yea, 
many  of  vou  great  heaps  of  gold  and  silver; — and  be  that  hath  least  hath  more  than  sufficient; — 
now  in  this  time,  when,  thanks  be  to  God,  no  great  famine  doth  oppress  you,  your  children  being 
well  clothed  and  well  fed,  and  no  danger  of  death  or  famine  to  be  feared,  will  rather  cast  doubts 
and  perils  of  unlikely  penury,  than  you  will  jiart  with  any  piece  of  your  superfluities,  to  help,  feed, 
and  succour  the  poor,  hungered,  aud  naked  Christ,  that  cometh  to  your  doors  a>begging." 

It  would  seem,  that  in  those  days  there  were  some  who  were  niggardly 
towards  the  poor;  but  the  Church  eschewed  them.  How  would  the  authors  of 
the  Homilies,  had  they  listened  to  Lord  Brougham,  have  risen  indignantly  to 
denounce  as  the  doctrine  of  Devils  the  arguments  propounded  by  the  noble  Lord 
in  the  House  of  Peers  ! 

Though  dead,  they  now  speak  ! — Yon  have  read  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
established  by  law — read  now  the  practice  of  onr  modern  Courts,  also  established 
BY  law.     1  copy  from  The  Times  of  August  4,  1843: — 

"  CLERKENWELL. — On  Tuesday,  a  young  woman  named  Jane  Ward,  aged  about  18,  a 
mild-looking  and  apparently  dostituie  creature,  was  charged  with  bef^gin^. 

'•Jones,  the  mendicity  officer,  deposed,  that  on  the  previous  evening  he  saw  the  prisoner  beg- 
ging in  Montagu  Street,  Russell  Square.  JVilneis  saw  her  receive  money  from  two  persons,  and 
took  her  into  custody. 

"Mr.  Combe.— rVVhal  have  you  to  say  to  the  charge  ? 

"Prisoner. — I  was  only  trying  to  get  a  few  halfpence  to  buy  a  little  lavender  to  sell  in  the 
streets.     (The  poor  creaiure  burst  inio  tears  and  continued  to  weep  bitterly.) 

"Mr.  Combe. — Is  she  known  at  the  Mendicity  as  a  beggar? 

"  Jones. — No,  Sir,  not  that  I  am  aware  of 

"  Prisoner. — 1  never  begged,  indeed.  Sir;  I  was  trying  to  get  a  few  pence  to  buy  lavender.  In 
answer  to  further  questions  from  the  magistrate,  she  said  that  her  mother  and  father  lived  in 
Spiialtields  some  years  ago,  but  that  she  now  lived  with  a  married  couple  named  Street,  in  Queen 
Street.  Bloomsbury. 

"  Mr.  Combe  asked  the  police-officers  present  if  they  had  ever  seen  her  begging,  or  if  they 
ktiew  anything  about  her.  but  none  of  them  remembered  having  seen  her  before. 

"Jones,  the  mendicity  officer,  said  he  saw  her  some  time  ago  in  Gower  Street,  without  either' 
shoes  or  stockings  on.     Did  not  see  her  begging. 

"  The  prisoner  protested  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  she  had  never  begged,  and  that  when 
the  officer  apprehended  her  on  the  previous  evening,  she  had  Just  sold  the  last  bunch  of  her  lavender. i 

"Jones — I  never  saw  any  lavender  at  all  with  you. 

*'  Mr.  Combe  sentenced  her  to  seven  days'  imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction, 

"  The  poor  girl  was  removed  weeping  bitterly." 

That  is  quite  enough  for  the  present.  Let  the  Priests  and  the  Judges  learn 
both  by  heart — that  quotation  from  the  Homilies,  that  report  from  the  police 
office  !  Then,  let  them  answer  this  question  : — How  long  can  thai  Clturch  and 
that  Law  remain  co-existent? 

Methinks  either  the  Church  must  be  separated  from  the  State,  or  the  Law 
be  abrogated. — How  say  you?  Shall  the  Church  yield  to  the  Triumvirate  ? — 
God  forbid.  I  am  your  Victim,  • 

P.S.— No  «  Rent-Roll"  in  this  number.— R.O.  RICHARD  OASTLER.i 

ERRATUM.— In  the  last  number  (35),  p.  275,  Iine6,  for  the  committees,  read  their  committeetl 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  RiRHT   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  op  State  for  the  Home  Department.    . 

Sir, — Tell  me,  upon  the  oath  you  took  ere  the  seal  of  office  was 
delivered  into  your  hands  by  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty — tell  me,  upon  that 
most  solemn  oath, — Is  the  sacred  principle  for  which  we  Tories  have  so  strenu- 
ously and  arduously  contended,  that  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  a  mere 
farce,  or  a  reality  ? 

Have  you  attentively  read  my  last  letter,  and  noted  my  quotations  from  the 
Homilies  ?  If  so,  calmly  deliberate  on  the  high  importance  of  those  words  of  the 
Church,  "  to  help,  feed,  and  succour  the  poor,  hungered,  and  naked  Christ,  that 
cometh  to  your  doors  a-begging!"  Then  seriously  ask  yourself, — Will  the  inter- 
pretation of  those  words  now  given  by  the  State  be  adopted  by  Church  of. 
England  Christians?  Shall  Christ  himself,  in  the  person  of  "the  poor, 
hungered,  and  naked"  Jane  Ward,  not  only  be,  by  law,  forbidden  to  go  "to  . 
your  doors  a-begging,"  but,  if  she  dare  even  to  receive  a  few  halfpennies  from 
passing  strangers  in  the  public  street — (I  wonder  if  those  good  Samaritans  were 
heathens,  else  why  should  they,  in  this  Christian  (!)  country,  have  dared  to  indulge 
in  the  luxuriance  of  charity  ?)  Yes,  if  that  "  poor,  hungered,  and  naked  Christ" 
shall  dare  thus  to  receive  a  few  halfpennies,  shall  she  be  dragged,  by  a  well-paid 
officer  of  a  benevolent  Q)  Society,  before  the  Queen's  representative,  and  by  law 
be  sentenced  to  imprisonment?  Shall  this,  I  say,  be  done  in  England,  while  we 
call  ourselves  Churchmen,  and  boast  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State  ?  Shall 
our  beloved  and  revered  Queen  be  thus  exhibited  to  that  "  poor,  hungered,  and 
naked  Christ,"  with  the  iron  sceptre  of  cruel  injustice  in  one  hand,  and  the 
Homilies  of  the  Church  in  the  other  ?  * 

I  seriously  ask, — Do  you  think  that  Englishmen  have  lost  their  senses?  That, ; 
like  little  children,  they  can  be  amused  with   toys?"     And  that  "  Church  and 
State"  being  sounded  in  their  ears,  and  a  mere  hollow  semblance  of  the  reality 
being  put  into  their  hands,  they  will  be  satisfied,  while  you  thus  insult  and 
enslave  them  ? 

Ah!  Sir,  you  have  still  to  learn  the  character  of  the   stern  and  sturdy 
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English.     You  forget  that,  by  nature,  they  are  peculiarly  endowed  with  "  com-' 
moil  sense  !" 

Would  that  the  sorrowful  tal(?  of  Jane  Ward  and  her  infant  were  told  to^ 
England's  Queen  !  Oh  !  that  our  Queen  could  have  seen  that  victim  "  burst 
into  tears  and  weep  bitterly  !"  Then  would  Her  Majesty  know  how  sucking  babes 
and  nursing  mothers  are  hunted  down  in  the  streets  of  London,  not  only  by  the 
law's  officers,  bat  also  by  the  sleeky  well-paid  bullies  o^ a.  benevolent  (!)  Society  ! 
It  was  an  officer  of  the  Mendicity  Society  who  arrested  Jane  Ward  and  her 
infant  in  the  streets  of  London,  because  two  strangers^  gave  her  a  few  pence  ! 
The  magistrate,  who  represented  another  mother y  then  sent  poor  Jane  Ward  to> 
prison  for  no  crime — no  offence  whatever.  SAehad  not  dared  to  beg — (surely  her 
word  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  wretch  who  arrested  her) — she  was  unknown  before- 
to  the  Police  ;  but  the  keen-eyed  lynx  of  the  Mendicity  Office  "  saw  her  some 
time  ago  without  either  shoes  or  stockings  on,  but  did  not  see  her  begging." 
Poor  wretch  !  one  would  have  thought  that  the  fact  of  seeing  her  shoeless  and 
stockingless  would  have  induced  the  benevolent  to  relieve  ;  but,  no  J  her  poverty 
was,  in  his  eye,  a  crime,  for  which  he  marked  her.  She  was  no  doubt  hunted  by 
hrm  until  the  benevolent  passengers  relieved  her,  and  thus  consummated  her  crime. 

It  is  evident  that  she  was  not  a  troublesome  character.  But  she  was  poor — she 
bad  attracted  the  sympathy  of  two  passengers,  and  for  that  crime,  and  that  only, 
— no  complaint  being  made  by  the  benevolent  individuals  who  relieved  her — no 
charge  of  imposition  or  importunity, — yes,  for  that  oflFence,  she,  a  British  subjecty 
a  mother  suckling  her  babe,  wa»  doomed,  and  by  a  British  magistrate,  to  impri- 
sonment— to  herd  with  felons  ? 

The  good  men  who  dropped  their  alms  int&  Jane^  Ward's  hands,  wore  not 
aWare  that,  by  that  act,  they  had  offended  against  the  law  of  a  Christian  country 
— they  knew  not  that  charity  was,  by  law,  banished  from  the  streets  of  Londo» 
— they  little  thought  their  xieed*  of  mercy  would  be  the  means  of  consigning  the- 
•wretched  outcast  to  a  prison  ! 

Oh  !  yes,  I  do  wisli  that  Queen  Victoria  knew  all  about  Jane  Ward's 
crime,  apprehension,  and  punishment  !  I  charge  you  to  let  the  Royal  ear  listen^. 
to  that  sad  story. 

Some  day,  when  ViCTORrA  and  Albert  are  engaged  in  their  domestic  plea- 
Bures — when  the  last  pledge  of  their  love  is  sweetly  smiling  in  the  Royal  lap,  an(^ 
the  Princess  Royal,  with  onr  future  Monarch,  are  romping  round  their  happy^ 
parents, — at  snch  a  moment,  I  conjure  you,  let  Her  Majesty  hear  the  mournful 
history  of  Her  "  poor,  hungered,  atid  naked'*  subject,  Jane  Ward.  It  is  indeed 
fitting  that  the  Queen  know  how  it  fares  with  other  mothers  and  their  sucking 

babes. When  the  Queen  knows  the  melancholy  tale  of  Jane  Ward,  we  shall 

HO  more  be  shocked  by  the  recital  of  such  committals. 

For  the  present  I  leave  that  subject,  warning  you,  that  if  you  neglect  your 
duty  to  your  Royal  Mistress,  I  shall  not  neglect  mine  to  nty  Queen. 

I  must  now  resume  the  great  question  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  its  entire 
disagreement  with  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  two  bishops  of  our  Church  sanctioned  that  law  ; — 
1  know  alw  that  Satan  is  sometimes  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light. 
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Shade  of  Sadler,  grant  me  one  glimpse  of  him  whom  I  so  much  loved — descend 
from  the  realms  of  bliss — bestow  on  me  once  more  the  look  thou  gavest  me,  when, 
solemnly  pointing  to  the  signature  of  the  two  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Englaitd 
(London  and  Chester)  in  that  lying  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  inquiry 
against  the  poor  of  England,  thou,  the  Church's  best  son,  exclaimed,  in  accents 
which  even  now  ring  in  my  ears,  "  Oastlkr,  it  is  impossible  to  save  the  Church  ! 
She  is  her  own  executioner.  See  there  her  death-blow,  struck  by  two  of  her  own 
bishops  !  /  have  read  this  Report  with  the  most  horrible  disgust — it  is  a  lik 
against  God  and  the  poor !" 

Sadler — the  ever-to-be-lamented  Sadler — that  friend  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  poor,  foresaw  and  foretold  the  effects  of  the  accursed  Malthusian  system  ;  but 
.he.  was  despised — he  was  hunted  out  of  his  beloved  native  country  by  the  enemies 
of  the  poor — he  was  cast  off  by  his  political  associates,  because  he  loved  the 
poor  more  than  he  loved  party.  In  exile  he  died  of  a  broken  heart ! — While  I 
live  his  words  shall  never  die. 

His  sage  advice  was  rejected — his  plans  denounced;  his  enemies  were  be- 
lieved— their  schemes  adopted  ; — and  now  we  reap  the  accursed  fruits ! 

You,  the  friends  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  persuaded  yourselves  to  believe. 
Lord  Brougham  being  your  instructor,  that  the  relief  granted  to  the  poor  under 
the  Old  Poor  Law  had  ruined  the  character  of  the  poor,  and  had  well  nigh  eaten 
up  the  estates  of  the  rich.  Yes,  it  was  thus  that  you  were  taught  by  the  paragon 
of  the  age,  the  profound  (!)  Lord  Brougham  : — 

"  The  poor  immediately  calculate  upon  it,  [relief  from  the  parisbj  and  become  less  provident, 
forsaking  every  habit  of  frugality ;  taking  no  care  to  provide  against  the  ordinary  calamities  of 
life,  or  the  inevitable  infirmities  of  old  age.— [Poor  things!  there  is  no  pension  of  5,000/.  a  year  for 
themi]  They  no  longer  strive  for  the  means  of  maintaining  their  children,  but  heedlessly,  reck- 
lessly, count  upon  that  fund,  out  of  which,  whether  in  sickness  or  in  health,  in  youth  or  in  age,  in 
impotence  or  in  vigour,  they  know  that  they  may  claim  the  means  of  support;  and,  setting  the 
pains  of  labour  against  those  of  a  scanty  sustenance,  they  prefer  idleness  and  a  bare  subsistence  to 
plenty  earned  by  toil.  Hence  men's  minds  become  habituated  to  the  fatal  disconnexion  of  liveli- 
hood and  labour,  and,  ceasing  to  rely  upon  their  own  honest  industry  for  sapport,  their  minds 
become  debased  as  their  liabits  are  degraded." 

And  again : — 

*' The  [Old  Poor  Law]  system  has  ended  in  the  destruction  of  all  indeptndent  character  in  the 
English  peasant." 

Nay,  further : — 

*'  Such  a  system  deadens  all  sense  of  shame— all  sense  of  real  dignity;  erases  from  the  miftd 
every  feeling  of  honourable  independence,  and  fits  its  victims  only  for  acts  of  outrage  of  of  iVaad. " 

If  a  few  pence  a  week  does  indeed  produce  such  moral  depravity,  howrninoas 
must  be  the  effect  on  him  who  receives  5,000/.  from  the  public  purse  for  no 
labour  !  Yet,  from  the  titled  slanderer  of  the  most  profound  law-givers — from, 
the  venomous  defamer  of  the  poor  of  England,  now  himself  a  pauper — you  wer« 
thus  taught  to  think  of  the  most  patient,  industrious,  and  respectable  workmen 
in  the  world  ! — workmen  who,  till  they  were  thus  slandered,  had  been  for  ages 
proverbial  throughout  the  globe  for  their  skilful  application  and  patient  en- 
durance of  toil,  no  less  than  for  their  gallantry  and  heroic  deeds! 

Thus  did  Lord  Brougham  slander  those  very  men,  who,  conBding  in  his 
honesty,  being  beguiled  by  his  sophistry,  and  enamoured  of  his  eloquence,  had 
by  their  affectionate  hugglugs  actually  smothered  Henry  Brouobuih! 
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But  there  was  more  in  this  than  mere  declamation.  The  wretched  noble  (!) 
thus  traduced  his  former  patrons,  that  he  might,  with  a  semblance  of  virtue, 
betray  them. 

Having  convinced  the  Lords,  on  whom  their  fate  depended,  that  they  were 
thus  degenerate  and  degraded,  and  having  ascribed  the  cause  of  their  sad  fall  to 
*'  that  unfortunate  statute,  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,"  charity  herself  was  enlisted 
against  the  poor ;  for  who  that  wished  well  to  such  victims  would  not  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  save  them  from  such  perdition  ?  Thus,  many  believing  the  lib 
(fancying  that  Lord  Brougham  was  really  the  friend  of  those  who  had  so  re- 
cently and  so  earnestly  caressed  Henry  Brougham,)  lent  their  assistance  in 
rivetting  upon  the  poor  those  chains  which  tlie  ungrateful  Lord  had  forged. 

There  were  others,  however,  and  those  more  numerous  and  more  powerful, 
on  whose  aid,  in  his  crusade  against  the  poor,  Brougham  chiefly  relied — the  un- 
feeling, selfish,  sordid,  and  remorseless.  To  such  persons  his  Lordship  appealed, 
■with  an  ardour  peculiarly  his  own,  in  terms  which  he  alone  (of  whom  it  is  said, 
that  he  never  gave  a  s)%yfiBce  in  charity,)  could  invent.  When  he  sought,  by 
their  aid,  to  remove  the  land-mark  of  the  poor,  he  was  not  wanting  in  thoughts 
and  words  to  arouse  the  f^arfr  of  the  selfish  with  the  dread  of  losing  their  estates. 
On  such  steel-hearted  men  he  plied  his  sophistry  most  skilfully. 

To  enlist  the  support  of  the  covetous.  Lord  Brougham  did  not  hesitate  to 
practise  on  their  credulity  and  fear^l^  falsehoods  the  most  flagrant,  to  which 
the  selfish  Lords  most  readily  assented. 

It  was  thus  that  the  then  Lord  Chancellor  frightened  the  avaricious  Peers : — 

"  They  [the  Old  Poor  Laws}  bid  fair  to  leave  nothing  of  the  property  of  the  country  that  oaa 
be  held  safe." 

Thus  again  his  Lordship  depicted  ruin  to  the  sensitive  minds  of  the  selfish : 
"  I  will  Dot  say  that  an  agrarian  law,  for  that  implies  only  a  division  of  property,  but  the  de- 
struction of  all  property,  as  the  issue  of  the  system  that  stares  us,  and  at  no  great  distance,  in  the 
face." — "Everything  betokens  the  approach  of  what  has  been  termed  an  agrarian  war." — "Such 
is  the  state  to  which  matters  are  now  come,  and  such  are  the  results  of  that  poisonous  system  [the 
Old  Poor  Law]  which  you  are  row  called  upon  to  remedy." — "I  will  not  sa;  that  many  farms 
have  been  actually  abandoned — I  will  not  say  that  many  parishes  have  been  wholly  given  up  to 
■waste  for  want  of  occupants,  (I  knovv  that  there  are  instances  of  farms  here  and  there,  I  think  in 
the  county  of  Bucks,  which  have  been  reduced  to  this  state,)  but  I  will  not  say  that  as  yet  the  [Old 
Poor  Law]  system  has  so  worked  as  to  laj  waste  any  considerable  portion  of  territory.  That  it 
has  a  direct  and  a  necessary  tendency  to  do  so — that  unless  its  progress  be  arrested,  it  must  go  on 
tillit^ain  that  point  — thit  erelong  we  must  reach  the  brink  of  the  precipice  towards  which  we  are 
hurrying  with  accelerated  rapidity — that  the  circumstance  of  one  parish  being  thrown  out  of  cul- 
tivation, inevitably  and  immediately  tends  to  lay  three  or  four  waste — and  that  this  devastation, 
gathering  strength  as  it  proceeds,  must  needs  cover  the  vhols  land, — of  these  facts  no  man,  who 
consults  the  body  of  evidence  before  your  Lordships,  can  entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Stand 
where  we  are  we  cannot.  I  might  say,  with  others  whose  minds  are  filled  with  despair,  and  the 
dread  of  coming  events,  that  I  could  be  content  never  to  have  things  better,  so  I  were  assured  that 
ihey  would  never  be  worse;  but  this,  even  this  wretched  compromise  is  impossible,  with  the  fright- 
ful scourge  that  is  ravaging  our  country.  The  question  is, — Shall  we  retrace  our  steps,  or  shall 
we  be  pushed  forward,  and  down  the  steep  we  stand  on,  by  the  momentum  of  this  weight  [the  mere 
provision  for  the  poor]  which  we  have  laid  upon  ourselves?" 

It  is  impossible  with  patience  to  hear  such  impudent  stuff  issue  from  the  lips 
of  a  lawyer — a  Chancellor — aye,  the  Paragon  of  the  age  !  One  would  suppose 
that  the  Lords  held  their  estates  unconditionally — that  the  poor  had  no  title  eren 
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to  life  upon  their  parent  earth.  "  This  weight/'  of  which  his  Lordship  so  heavily 
complains,  was  not  "laid  upon  their  Lordships  hy  themselves,"  it  is  the  prime 
condition,  reserved  hy  the  Crown  when  the  first  grant  of  their  land  was  con- 
ferred. If  the  holders  will  no  longer  comply  with  the  coqditions  of  their  grant, 
they  are  usurpers,  and  it  is  just,  nay,  it  is  necessary,  that  the  estates  should 
revert  to  the  Crown  for  the  good  of  all.  It  is  sheer  robbery,  when  the  holders 
attempt,  because  they  think  they  have  the  power,  to  throw  off  that "  weight." 

But  I  must  finish  the  frightful  picture,  painted  by  Lord  Brougham  to  ter- 
rify his  Peers.     His  Lordship  continued  :— 

'*  That  such  is  oar  position — that  such  is  the  course  we  are  pursuing — that  such  is  the  gulf 
towards  which  we  are  hastening — no  man  living,  gifted  with  an  ordinary  measure  of  sagacity,  can 
deny.  This,  then,  is  the  picture  of  our  situation,  harsh  in  its  outline,  dismal  in  its  colouring,  in 
every  feature  sad,  and  awful  to  behold.  This  is  the  aspect  of  affairs,  menacing  the  peace  of  society, 
undermining  the  safety  of  dominion,  and  assailing  the  security  of  property,  which  the  [Old  Poor 
Law]  system,  as  now  administered,  exhibits  to  the  eye." 

Do  you  call  this  eloquence  ? — this  sense  ? — Balderdash  is  its  proper  desig- 
nation ! 

Why  all  this  uneasiness  ?  Simply  because  nature  has  been  robbed  of  its 
reward.  Brougham  knew  whom  he  was  addressing,  and  that  such  trash  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  ears  of  his  noble  (!)  auditors.  They  wanted  an  excuse  for 
robbing  the  poor — Jie  supplied  it. 

One  more  passage  from  Lord  Brougham,  and  I  will,  for  the  present,  close 
my  comments  on  his  "  unanswerable"  speech : — 

''A  state  of  things,  which  has  made  industry  and  idleness,  honesty  and  knavery,  change  places; 
and  which  exposes  the  property  of  the  community,  and  with  its  property  every  law — every  insti- 
tution— every  valuable  possession — every  precious  right — to  the  ravages  of  that  remorseless  pes- 
tilence, [the  relief  of  the  poor,]  before  whose  strides  you,  the  guardians  of  the  social  happiness  of 
those  who  live  under  your  protection,  have  beheld  the  peasantry  of  England  abased  to  a  pitch  which 
I  am  at  once  afflicted  and  ashamed  to  contemplate — which  I  shudder  to  describe." 

Such  were  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
to  induce  the  State  to  approve  of  that  odious  measure,  the  New  Poor  Law.  The 
Legislature  then  enacted  it,  under  his  assurance  that  prosperity  and  security 
would  result  from  its  operation. 

You  have  now  tried  its  effects  for  nine  years,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  most 
positive  proof  to  the  contrary,  you  have  the  effrontery  to  aver  that  "it  has  worked 
well."  Well,  then,  answer  me, — Is  the  property  of  the  community  more  secure? 
— are  the  laws  more   respected  ? — or  are  the  institutions  of  the  country  more 

firmly  established? i-/will  not  answer  those  questions; — England  can — Ireland 

can — Wales  can.  From  the  United  Empire,  with  a  voice  that  must  arouse  or 
crush  you,  the  answer  of  millions  thunder — No  ! — No  !  ! — NO  ! !  ! 

Had  the  union  of  Church  and  State  been  that  virtual  union  for  which  the 
Tories  contend,  no  Chancellor  would  have  had  the  audacity  to  insult  an  assembly 
of  Churchmen  with  such  treason  against  Her  principles.  Had  the  Lords  really 
been  the  true  sons  of  the  Church,  they  would  never  have  yielded  to  those  wicked 
suggestions  of  Infidelity.  How  does  the  Church  answer  such  blasphemers  as 
Brougham  ?     She  shall  speak  for  herself.     These  are  her  words ; — 

''  Like  unbelieving  wretches,  before  you  will  give  one  mite,  you  will  cast  a  thousand  doubts  of 
danger;  whether  that  will  stand  you  in  any  stead  that  you  give  to  the  poor;  whether  you  should  not 
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liare  need  of  it  at  any  other  tirhe,  and  vvb^lber  here  it  would  not  hare  been  more  profitably  bestowed. 
So  (hat  it  is  more  hard  to  wrench  a  strong  nail,  as  the  proverb  saith,  out  of  a  post  than  to  wring  a 
farthing  out  of  your  fingers.  There  is  neither  the  fear  nor  the  love  of  God  before  your  eyes ;  you 
will  more  esteem  a  mite,  than  you  either  desire  God's  kingdom,  or  fear  the  devil's  dungeon." 

"  Ye  love  Mammon,  and  lose  your  souls.  Ye  fear  lest  your  patrimony  should  perish  from  you; 
but  ye  fear  not  lest  ye  should  perish  for  it.  Thus  do  ye  perversely  love  that  which  you  should 
hate,  and  hate  that  ye  should  lore;  ye  be  negligent  where  ye  should  be  careful,  and  careful  where 
ye  need  not." 

Instead  of  promising  security  and  prosperity  from  the  robbery  of  the  poor, 
the  Church  teaches  that  poverty  and  destitution  will  be  the  sure  punishment  of 
that  crime.     Again  listen  to  Her  word : — 

"  Hearken  theu ;  whosoever  thou  art  that  fearest,  lest,  by  giving  to  the  poor,  thou  sbouldst 
bring  thyself  to  beggary.  That  which  thou  takest  from  thyself  to  bestow  upon  Christ  can  never  be 
consumed  and  wasted  away.  Wherein  thou  shall  not  believe  me;  but,  if  thou  have  faith,  and 
be  a  true  Christian,  believe  the  Holy  Ghost,  give  credit  to  the  authority  of  God's  word  that  thuc 
teacheth.  For  thus  saiih  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Solomon: — '  He  tbatgiveth  unto  the  poor  shall  never 
want.'  Men  suppose  that  by  hoarding  and  laying  up  still,  they  shall  at  length  be  rich ;  and  that 
by  distributing  and  laying  out,  although  it  be  for  most  necessary  and  godly  uses,  they  shall  be 
brought  to  poverty.  But  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  knoweth  all  truth,  teacheth  us  another  lesson,  con* 
trary  to  this.  He  teacheth  us  that  there  is  a  kind  of  dispensing  that  shall  never  diminish  the  stock, 
and  a  kind  of  saving  that  shall  bring  a  man  to  extreme  poverty.  For  where  he  saith,  that  the  good 
alms-man  shall  never  have  scarcity,  he  addeth,  but  he  thatturneth  away  his  eyes  from  such  as  be  in 
necessity,  shall  suffer  great  poverty  himself." 

''  So  certainly  God  shall  plague  you  with  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Then,  when  other 
have  abundance  and  be  fed  at  full,  you  shall  utterly  waste  and  consume  away  yourselves;  your 
stor«  shall  be  destroyed;  your  goods  plucked  from  you;  all  your  glory  and  wealth  shall  perish: 
and  that  which,  when  you  had,  you  might  have  enjoyed  yourselves  in  peace,  and  might  have  bestowed 
upon  other  most  godly,  ye  shall  seek  with  sorrow  and  sighs,  and  nowhere  shall  find  it.  For  your 
uumercifulness  towards  others,  ye  shall  find  do  man  that  will  show  mercy  towards  you." 

Compare  then  the  deelaratians  of  the  Church  with  the  enactments  of  the 
State,  and  say, — Can  this  impious  fraud  upon  a  Church-bving  people  be  long 
permitted  ? 1  know  that  it  cannot  ! — 

But  viHany  never  wanted  an  excuse.  It  was  pretended  that  the  New  Poor 
Law,  which  was  founded  (as  Mr.  Walter  proved  in  the  House  of  Commons,) 
on  the  secret  resolution  "  to  reduce  the  people  of  England  to  live  upon  a  coarser 
sort  of  food,"  in  order  to  maintain  and  increase  the  property  of  the  rich  ; — it  was 
said  that  the  object  was  benevolent — that  the  poor  were  to  receive  especial 
benefit  from  its  enactment — that  it  would,  again  to  repeat  the  words  of  Lord 
Brougham,— 

"  Restore  to  industry  its  due  reward,  aoA  visit  idleness  with  its  appropriate  punishment,  and 
lift  up  once  more  — God  be  praised! — the  charaeter  of  that  noble  English  peasantry  to  the 
proud  eminence,  where,  but  for  the  [old]  Poor  Laws,  it  would  still  have  shone  untarnished, — the 
admiration  of  mankind,  and  the  glory  of  th«  country  which  boasts  it  as  its  brightest  ornam£Dt." 

Such  were  the  prognostications  of  Brougham  ; — read  the  answer  of  expe- 
rience and  fact : — 

(Extracted from  the  Times,  Aug.  30,  1 843. J 
"BRENTFORD  PETTY  SESSIONS. 
"  A  middle-aged  man,  named  William  Scott,  attired  in  a  blue  shirt,  coarse  canvass  trousers, 
and  a  frock  (smock)  of  similar  material,  both  of  which  were  branded  with  the  words,  'Brentford 
Union,*  in  black  letters,  on  the  knees,  arms,  front,  and  back,  was  on  Monday  brought  before  Mr.  G. 
Baillie  (chairman),  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walmesley,  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Trimmer,  Messrs.  Powhall, 
Akmstaong,  ajod  FftKais,  the  sitting  magistrates,  on  the  following  charge  :— 
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"  Mr.  J.  E.  Blown  deposed,  that  he  was  master  of  ibe  Brentford  Union  Workhouse.  The  pri* 
soiier  was  admitted  into  the  workhouse  on  the  previous  evening,  as  a  casual  pauper,  on  an  order 
signed  by  the  J^lewortb  relieving  officer.  He  had  his  supper  previous  to  going  to  bed,  and  that 
morning  witness  found  he  had  been  up  and  destroyed  his  rlolhes. 

''A  pauper  deposed  that  he  was  superintendent  of  the  casual  ward  in  the  Brentford  Union 
Workhouse.  The  prisoner  was  admitted  about  half-past  7  o'clock  on  the  previous  evening,  at 
which  time  be  was  clothed.  That  morning,  on  calling  him  up  to  his  breakfast,  witness  found  him 
iu  bed,  and  by  his  side  witness  saw  some  pieces  of  clothes  which  had  been  torn  up.  Witness  aske<t 
the  prisoner  if  they  were  pieces  of  his  clothes,  to  which  the  prisoner  replied  that  they  were,  and 
that  they  were  so  full  of  vermin  that  be  could  not  bear  them  on  any  longer. 

"  The  prisoner  admitted  that  he  had  torn  up  the  clothes,  the  torture  from  the  vermin  being  so 
great  that  he  could  not  bear  to  wear  them  any  longer.  He  was  a  sawyer,  from  Plymouth,  had  been 
long  out  of  work,  and,  finding  things  so  bad  in  that  neighbourhood,  had  left  in  search  of  work, 
without  being  able  to  find  anything  to  do. 

''  Mr.  PoWNALL  inquired  why,  instead  of  tearing  up  his  clothes,  be  had  not  acquainted  thr 
master  of  the  workhouse  of  their  condition,  when  they  would  have  been  put  into  the  oven  while  be 
was  in  bed,  and  purified  for  him  during  the  night. 

^'  The  prisoner  said  be  had  suffered  so  much  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  There  was, 
however,  now  no  chance  of  bis  getting  work  in  the  marked  dress  he  then  wore,  as  no  one  would 
employ  him. 

"  Mr.  Baillie  said  be  could  not  but  express  bis  strong  indignation  at  seeing  mes  attired  in  a 
dress  branded  as  the  one  now  worn  by  the  prisoner  before  him  was.  He  had,  on  previous  occasions, 
deprecated  such  a  system,  and  he  hoped  be  should  never  again  see  it  repeated. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Trihmer  expressed  his  full  concurrence  io  the  remarks  of  the  chairman,  and 
heartily  Joined  in  the  hope  that  it  would  nut  be  repealed. 

*'  Mr.  Armstrong  (who  had  just  taken  his  seat)  said  it  was  singular  that,  the  last  time  he  was 
present  at  the  sittings  of  the  Bench,  he  saw  several  men  similarly  branded  standing  at  the  bar,  ua 
which  occasion  be  e^tpressed,  iu  the  strongest  terms,  bis  decided  objection  to  such  a  course. 

"  Mr.  Clark  (clerk  to  the  magistrates)  begged,  as  clerk  to  the  union,  to  justify  the  board  of 
guardians  in  couiiDuing  to  use  snch  dresses,  as  they  did  so  under  an  order  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners. 

"  Mr.  Baillie  could  only  say  he  thought  it  altogether  a  very  cruel  thing,  as  it  was  punishing 
men  twice  to  put  on  them  such  a  dress,  and  then  bring  them  before  the  Bench  for  punishment. 

"  Mr.  ARMSTRo^o,  having  before  suflBciently  expressed  his  condemnation  of  the  system,  would 
only  further  observe  that  one  of  the  worst  consequences  of  the  New  Poor  Law  was,  tliat  boards  of 
guardians  were  most  slavish  in  their  subjection  to  the  orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

"  Mr.  Clark  could  assure  the  worthy  magistrate  such  was  not  the  case  in  that  union. 

"'  Mr.  PoWNALL,  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians,  felt  bound  to  clear  the  guardians  of 
that  union  from  such  an  imputation. 

""  Mr.  Baillie  said  the  questioo  for  their  consideration  was,  what  were  they  to  da  with  the  pri- 
soner under  the  circumstances? 

'*  Mr.  Armstrong  considered  that,  as  the  man  had  been  paraded  through  the  streets  from  the 
workhouse  at  Isleworth  to  the  staiion-house  at  Old  Brentford,  and  thence  to  the  magistrates'  room, 
branded  as  he  then  appeared,  he  bad  already  received  pumsbmenl  enough. 

"  Mr.  PowNALL  wished  the  Bench  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two  persons  they  saw  be- 
fore them.  One  (pointing  to  the  witness  who  had  given  evidence)  had  a  legal  claim  upon  the  union, 
and  his  clean,  comfortable,  and  respectable  appearance  bore  convincing  proof  of  the  care,  kind- 
ness, and  attention  that  he  and  all  others  so  situated  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  board  of 
guardians.  The  other  (the  prisoner)  was  a  casual  pauper,  who  had  been  admitted  for  a  night,  and 
viho  had  abused  tbe  kindness  shown  to  him  by  tearing  up  his  clothes,  when  he  could  have  had  them 
cleaused  by  placing  them  in  the  oven  during  the  night,  had  he  made  their  slate  known,  and  in  such 
a  case  he  ^Mr.  Po»nall)  considered  it  necessary  that  some  punishment  should  be  inHicted. 

'*  Mr.  Armstrong  repeated  that  he  felt  extreme  indignation  at  seeing  an  Englishman  paraded 
through  the  streets  with  the  badge  of  slavery  upon  him. 

"  Mr.  Clark  observed  tbat  that  was  rather  a  bold  assertioo.    Tbe  board  of  guardians  bad  doi»e 
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all  they  could  to  prevent  it.  They  had  written  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  the  subject, 
when  the  Bench  on  a  former  occasion  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  such  dresses,  and  tho 
Commissioners  in  reply  sanctioned  them  in  using  them. 

''  Mr.  Armstrong  was  extremely  sorry  that,  if  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  bad  only  given 
their  sanction,  the  board  of  guardians  had  acted  on  it. 

"  Mr.  Clark  felt  bound  to  say,  that  Mr.  Pownall  had  strongly  opposed  it  at  the  board,  but  had 
been  overpowered  in  his  good  intentions  by  the  majority  of  the  guardians  being  determined  to  use 
such  dresses. 

"  Mr.  Bailltb  proposed  to  commit  the  prisoner  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  three  days. 

'■'■  M.  Frbre  wished  (o  know  what  was  to  be  done  with  him  when  he  came  out  of  prison?  He 
was  now  branded  as  a  pauper,  and  was  not  likely  to  get  work. 

"  Mr.  Pownall  observed,  that  unless  some  punishment  was  inflicted  on  such  cases,  they  would 
become  of  nightly  occurrence. 

"  Mr.  Baillie  would,  as  one  member  of  that  Bench,  send  the  person  so  offending  to  the  House 
of  Correction  for  a  month,  when  brought  before  him  in  different  clothes.  It  would,  however,  be 
impos!iible  for  the  prisoner  in  such  clothes  to  get  work  anywhere  when  he  came  out  of  prison. 

'■'■  Mr.  Armstrong  (with  much  energy)  said  it  really  appeared  to  him  that  this  country  was 
again  coming  to  the  times  of  feudal  tyranny,  when  the  serf  appeared  with  the  iron  collar  of  slavery 
around  his  neck.  He  regretted  the  necessity  for  such  discussions,  but  he  was  glad  to  sec  that  the 
members  of  the  Bench  present  were  unanimous  in  deprecating  such  proceedings. 

"After  some  further  conversation,  the  prisoner  was  taken  to  the  Hammersmith  Police  Court." 

"  Lifting  up  once  more — God  be  praised  ! — the  character  of  that 
NOBLE  English  peasantry  to  the  proud  eminence  where,  but  for  the 
Poor  Laws,  it  would  still  have  shone  untarnished,  the  admiration  of 
mankind,  and  the  glory  of  the  country  which  boasts  it  as  its  brightest 
ornament  !" 

Ponder  awhile,  Sir,  with  Lord  Brougham,  and  with  all  who  now  assert  that 
"  the  New  Poor  Law  works  well" ;  then  read  the  following  from  the  Homilies 
of  the  Church  : — 

"  Know  this  ;  ihat  to  help  and  succour  the  poor  in  iheir  need  and  misery,  pleaseth  God  so  much, 
that,  as  the  Holy  Scripture  in  sundry  places  recordeth,  nothing  can  be  more  thankfully  taken  or 
accepted  of  God." 

"  Our  Saviour  Christ  testiGeth  of  poor  men,  that  they  are  dear  unto  him,  and  that  he  lovelh 
them  especially ;  for  he  calleth  them  his  little  ones,  by  a  name  of  tender  love;  he  sailh  they  be  hts 
brethren.  And  St.  James  saith,  that  God  hath  chosen  them  to  be  the  heirs  of  his  Kingdom.  Hath 
not  God,  saith  he,  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  to  himself,  to  make  them  hereafter  the  rich  heirs 
of  that  Kingdom  which  he  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him  ?" 

'■'■  And  we  know  that  the  prayer  which  they  make  for  us,  shall  be  acceptable  and  regarded  of 
God." 

Once  more  I  ask, — Is  the  union  of  Church  and  State  a  mere  frippery  juggle 
to  deceive  and  entrap  confiding  dupes  ? — or  is  it  a  vital  principle  of  "our  glorious 
Constitution"?     I  wait  for  your  response. 

I  will  pursue  this  subject  in  my  next  number  ;  and,  if  there  be  sincerity  lurk- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  the  Tories,  I  will  unkennel  it.  Then,  we  will  answer,  though 

you  remain  obstinately  sullen. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S.— "  Rent-Roll"  must  wait.— R.O. 

ERRAT.\.— In  the  last  number  (36).  page  286,  line  12  from  the  bottom,  for  God's  work,  read 
God's  word.  Page  287,  line  4  from  top,  for  tier  laws,  read  Us  laws.  Page  288,  line  21  from  top, 
for  death,  read  dearth. 
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The  QueenV  Prison.     ' 

To  THE  RiRHT   Hon.  Sift  James   Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart.ment. 

'  Sir, — Have  you  seriously  pondered  the  report  of  the  proceed- 

ings at  the  Brentford  Petty  Sessions  in  the  case  of  that  branded  Englishman, 
William  Scott  ?  Have  you  solemnly  reflected  on  the  quotations  from  the. 
Homilies  which  followed  that  account  in  my  last  number?  If  so,  tell  me, — How 
can  you  any  longer  pretend  to  support  the  old  Tory  principle — the  union  of 
Church  and  State  f 

That,  Sir,  is  a  most  important  question — one  which,  as  the  Home  Secretary 
of  State,  to  whom  the  management  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  empire  pecu- 
liarly belongs,  you  are  required  to  answef.  How,  then,  Avill  you  solve  that 
question  ?  Think  you  that  Englishmen  are  such  fools  as  long  to  tolerate  such 
practical  lying  ?  That  they  can  much  longer  submit  to  the  power  of  the 
State, ■<fi\\\c\\  is  wielded  in  such  direful  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church? 
If  such  be  your  dream,  you  will  soon  be  aroused  by  the  truth.  If  we  must  have 
the  union  of  Church  and  State,  we  will  have  it  in  deeds  as  well  as  in  words. 

If  you  are  a  true  Churchman,  you  must  believe  that  "  the  prayers  which 
poor  men  utter  for  us  are  acceptable  and  regarded  of  God" — nay  more,  that 
"  their  complaint  shp.ll  be  heard  also."  Is  it,  then,  a  small  matter  that  the  poor 
of  England  should  be  so  insulted  and  oppressed,  that  they  are  compelled  to 
lodge  their  complaint  in  the  ear  of  Almighty  God  against  their  rulers?  If  yon 
think  that  God  will  not  hear  and  regard  their  complaint,  you  are  not  a  faithful 
son  of  the  Church.     As  to  myself,  I  am  sure  that  He  will. 

During  the  long  and  severe  contest  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  against  tlie 
enemies  of  the  poor,  I  have  been  sustained  by  the  conviction  that  thousands  and. 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  oppressed  poor  are  daily  imploring  the  blessing  of  God 
on  my  labours  in  their  cause.  In  the  darkest  and  most  gloomy  hours  of  my  life, 
even  here  in  prison,  those  prayers  of  the  poor  have  brightened  the  prospect  and 
cheered  me  by  their  brilliancy,  as  their  houses  were  wont  to  do,  when,  illumi- 
nated by  their  tapers,  I  have  travelled  homeward  on  a  dark  wintry  night,  after 
Laving  been  engaged  on  their  behalf,  endeavouring  to  stem  the  torrent  of  oppres- 
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sion,  and  induce  the  cruel  to  be  merciful,  the  wicked  to  be  just.  Believe  me. 
Sir,  there  is  more  in  the  poor  man's  prayer  and  complaint  than  yen  seem  to 
imagine.     Be  warned  by  the  Church,  although  you  disregard  me. 

Again ;  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  I  demand  that  you 
explain  to  the  Queen  and  the  people  why  that  extraordinary  anomaly  is  exhi- 
bited, when  one  set  of  oflBcers  are  acting  in  such  perfect  contrast,,  as,  in  the  case 
of  the  branded  William  Scott,  the  magistrates  and  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners have  exhibited.  It  is  clear  they  cannot  both  long,  serve  the  same  Mistress. 
The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  order  the  board  of  guardians  te  brand  the 
paupers — the  guardians  obey  that  order  ;  but  when  the  subject  is  brought  before 
the  magistrates,  the  guardians  are  reproved  for  being  "  most  slavish  in  their 
subjection  to  the  orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.'*^  The  ire  of  the  magis- 
trate is  justly  I'aised  at  the  mere  enforcement  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners'" 
order; — he  "feels  extreme  indignation  at  seeing  an  Englishman  paraded  through 
the  streets  with  the  badge  of  slavery  upon  him."  It  is  no  palliation  iuthe  magis- 
trate's mind,  when  told  that  that  disgraceful  exhibition  was  caused  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners — nay,  the  magistrate,  so  far  from  being  silenced  when  he- 
is  told  that  the  punishment  is  inflicted  by  the  order  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis-. 
sioners,  expresses  his  "indignation"  more  strongly,  by  declaring  that  such  treat- 
ment of  Englishmen  reminds  him  of  the  "  feudal  tyranny, when  the  serf  appeared! 
with  the  iron  collar  of  slavery  around  hisneck."^ 

Now,  I  demand  how  long  this  anomaly  shall  continue.  Shall  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  be  supported  in  their  "tyranny"?  Shall  the  magistrates  also' 
be  reduced  to  the  "  most  slavish  subjection""  by  the  Commissioners  ?  And  shall' 
Englishmen  once  more  wear  that  badge  of  slavery,  "  the  iron  collar  around  their 
necks"?     These  questions  must,  they  shall,  be  answered. 

"  Common  sense"  tells  me,  that  a  state  of  society  exhibiting  such  strange 
anomalies  in  its  principles  and  the  conduct  of  its  officers,  must  soon  be  changed,, 
or  fall.  How  say  you?  Shall  the  Church  or  tlie  State  yield  ?  Shall  the  Com- 
missioners or  the  magistrates  be  supported? 

That  quack  medicine,  which  has  been  so  long  applied  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  others,  of  "  the  New  Poor  Law  works  well,"  will  not  serve  you  any 
longer.  This  marked  disagreement  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  the  Bench' 
and  the  Triumvirate,  must,  somehow,  be  altered,  or  the  Church  and  the  laws 
will  very  soon  lose  their  moral  force.  Then,  in  a  few  years,  where  will  be  the 
silly  boast  of  Lord  Brougham,  "  Lifting  up  once  mwe — God  be  praised — the 
character  of  that  noble  English  peasantry" — (I  cannot  follow  the  ranting  dreamei- 
further) — nay,  where  will  the  Crown  be,  if  this  war  is  permitted  to  continue 

between  the  Church  and  State  and  the  Crown's  officers? 1  beg  pardon  of  the 

Commissioners — they  are  already  virtually  independent  of  the  Crown..    Their 
powers  are  greater  than  the  Queen's. 

This,  Sir,  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  subject.  I  think  it  is  not  possible 
that  I  can  be  mistaken.    If  I  am,  tell  me. 

I  regard  the  union  of  the  Church  and  the  State  as  a  covenant  between  God 
and  the  nation  that  His  laws  shall  be  observed,  and  His  true  worship  main- 
tained*   I  regard  it  as  a  covenant  between  the  governors  and  the  governed  that 
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the  laws  shall  be  in  close  connexion  with  Her  principles,  and  therefore,  that 
ready  obedience  will  be  rendered.  Therein  I  think  I  see  that  peculiar  halo 
which  is  England's  Panoply ; — that  reverence  for  the  laws  which  serves  to  keep 
the  peace  much  more  effectually  than  soldiers  and  police — depriving  a  man  of  his 
natural  courage,  making  him  a  coward,  when  he  finds  that  he  is  transgressing 
the  law. 

Strip  the  laws  of  that  essential  talisman,  thus  eradicate  reverence  for  them 
from  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  then,  a  tenfold  larger  army  than  you  can  now 
array  will  not  ensure  obedience. 

These  bints  are  worth  an  English  Monarch's  study.  May  this  page  attract 
the  notice  of  Britain's  Queen. 

For  the  present,  I  leave  you  to  solve  this  national  riddle,  and  request  yonr 
attention  to  another  "  sign  of  the  times."  These  New  Poor  Law  times  are  preg- 
nant with  most  important  omens ! 

There  is  one  consequence  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  which  is,  indeed,  of  vital 
importance,  and  to  which  I  have  often  alluded,  though  for  so  doing  I  know  that 
I  have  grieved  many  friends ;  but,  at  the  risk  of  their  further  displeasure,  I 
must  once  more  refer  to  the  subject — I  mean  the  effect  of  that  law  upon  rents. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  among  landlords  to  forget  that  ^*  property 
has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights  " — nay,  so  entirely  forgetful  of  responsibility 
have  some  of  them  been,  that  they  have  dared  to  declare  their  independence,  by 
actually  leaving  their  estates  entirely  to  the  management  of  mercenary  agents, 
who,  as  the  Welch  farmers  express  it,  "  Look  like  lions  at  the  tenants" — being 
anxious  only  to  screw  out  the  utmost  farthing  in  rack-rents  from  their  impover- 
ished serfs.  Such  landlords  employ  as  few  labourers  as  possible,  and  those  iew 
at  the  minimum  of  wages,  until  their  extortion  has  produced  its  natural  re- 
action,— discontent,  disaffection,  and  resistance  in  one  shape  or  another ; — and 
the  State  is  required  to  employ  and  pay  a  large  force  to  keep  the  rebellious 
tenantry  and  labourers  from  retaliation. 

This  grinding  and  absentee  system,  (I  am  not  speaking  o/  Ireland  or  of 
Wales — my  remarks  apply  to  many  parts  of  England,)  has  been  carried  on  until 
many  proprietors  are  receiving  more  than  five  times  the  amount  of  their  fathers* 
rental,  while  the  wages  of  their  labourers  are  scarcely  advanced  a  fraction. 

Landlords  of  the  above  description  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  State — nay, 
they  war  with  their  own  interest ;  for  soon  will  they  find,  if  they  do  not  change 
their  plans,  "  Mene,  mene,  tekel,  upharsin,"  written  upon  their  walls. 

Now,  Sir,  this  state  of  things  is  bad  enough,  but  it  has  become  still  worse. 
It  has  been  proved  in  Parliament,  that  those  landlords  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  reduce  their  poor  famished  labourers  to  a  still  more  deplorable  condition,  and 
"  to  force  them  to  live  upon  a  coarser  sort  of  food  !"  It  is  of  no  use  any  longer 
to  deny  this  fact.  Impossible  as  it  may  seem,  it  waa  proved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  Walter. 

No  man  endeavoured  more  than  I  to  induce  the  landlords  to  relent — none 
warned  them  with  more  sincerity.  I  told  them,  that  if  they  persisted,  they  would 
destroy  the  title  by  which  they  held  under  the  Crown.  They  were  heedless,  nay, 
they  persecuted  me,  because  I  would  not  see  them  commit  /elo  de  se  and  not 
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strive  to  prevept  the  mischief.  Those  who  steeled  tbeir  hearts  against  my  remon- 
strance, will  be  wise  if  they  now  attend  to  the  warning  given  by  the  altered 
aspect  of  affairs. 

The  voice  of  Constitutional  retaliation  is  now  heard — the  Constitntional 
spark  has  been  kindled  by  their  injustice  and  oppression.  The  Queen  i#  peti- 
tioned to  resume  Her  authority — to  recal  Her  grants — and  "  to  project  some 
measure  whereby  the  rental  of  the  country  may  be  reduced  and  placed  under 
legal  protection,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  ruinous  or  invidious  competition." 
Natural  enough  is  the  reasoning.  The  tenants  have  been  taught  that  the  rates 
can  be  put  into"  commission"; — how  easy, then,  is  the  transition,  how  simple  the 
inquiry, — Why  not  also  commission  the  rents  ?  If  the  rate-payers  were  extra- 
vagant and  incapable,  are  not  the  landlords  also  ?  It  is  '^  common  sens^'  that 
makes  the  simple-minded  Welch  farmers  apt  scholars. 

If  you  have  carefully  followed  me  in  ray  political  career,  you  will  remember 
that  on  many  occasions  I  have  warned  the  landlords  of  this,  the  natural  result  of 
the  New  Poor  Law. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  my  caution  is  needless — that  a  few  regiments,  with 
spies  and  police,  will  restore  quiet  and  prosperity  in  Wales.  When  you  have 
tried  the  experiment,  you  will  find  the  extreme  folly  of  thus  attempting  to  da 
justice. 

The  same  causes  that  have  excited  the  Welch  to  rebellion,  have  produced  in 
England  the  like  poverty  and  malice.  While  you  are  trying  to  reduce  the  Welch 
to  submission,  the  discofiteot  of  the  English  will  be  stirred  into  action.  Yes, 
depend  upon  it.  Sir,  that  spark  from  Wales  will  soon  kindle  a  bla^e  in  England. 

I  cannot  omit  to  record  in  the  Fleet  Papers  one  of  the  most  important  facts 
which  this  age  has  witnessed.  It  is  one  more  proof  that  I  have  fairly  calculated 
on  the  effects  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  The  tenants  no  longer  petition  their  land- 
lords for  a  reduction  of  rents — that  link  is  note  severed.  The  landlords  have 
neglected  the  tenants,  and  now  they  themselves  are  spurned. 

On  the  26th  of  August  last,  the  farmers  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  several 
parishes  of  Llanelly,  Llanon,  Llangadarn,  and  Llandarog,  assembled  in  public 
meeting  in  Menydd-Lelyn,  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen,  to  consider  their  grie- 
vances, and  to  contrive  a  plan  for  their  redress. 

They  resolved,  like  loyal  subjects,  to  apply  to  Her  Majesty.  Amongst  other 
petitions  to  the  Queen,  they  introduced  the  following: — 

''  That  yeur  Majesty  is  no  doubt  fully  aware  that  in  tbe  present  distressed  state  of  the  country 
asricuitural  produce  is  at  half  its  value,  and  In  some  instances  ouc-third  of  what  it  averaged  a  few 
ye^rs  back;  (hat  tbe  demand  has  decreased  while  increased  impositions  continue  to  be  inflicted  and 
severely  exacted,  notwithstanding  this  depreciation;  that  the  aENTAL  which  was  imposed  under  tbe 
inost  prosperous  periods  of  the  country  is  still  continued  in  these  times  of  utmost  distress;  that 
agricultural  stock  is  become  seriously  depreciated,  and  that  the  demand,  as  compared  with  the 
supply,  has  decreased  beyond  all  former  precedent ;  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  despair  of  any 
prospect  of  relief,  and  see  only  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face  ;  and  that  the  ruin  of  tbe  farmer  would, 
of  course,  b«  felt  by  all  classes  of  society,  and  must,  as  your  petitioners  apprehend,  ultimately  affect 
the  resources  of  the  country.  To  avert  these  accumulated  evils,  your  petitioners  are  most  anxious 
that  some  means  should  be  devised  to  ameliorate  the  sundry  oppressions,  some  of  which  they  have 
humbly  presumed  to  bring  under  your  Majesty's  notice;  that  your  Majesty,  by  the  advice  of  your 
Ministers,  and  the  direction  of  a  House  of  Commons  better  fitted  than  the  present  one  to  furtber 
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tbe  welfare  of  the  country,  will  Tie  abletorecomraendorprojectsomemeasures  whereby  the  rbntal 
OF  THE  COUNTRY,  which  your  petitioners  on  reflection  cannot  but  see  is  aspeciesof  taxon  theexac« 
tioD  of  the  surplus  produce  of  their  labour  for  mere  occupancy,  may  be  proportionably  reduced, 
and  placed  under  legal  protection,  instead  of  being  open  to  ruinous  or  invidious  competition.  Your 
petitioners  further  beg  to  assure  your  gracious  Majesty,  that  the  farmers  of  South  Wales  are  not, 
generally  speaking,  in  a  condition  to  partake  of  any  of  the  common  comforts  of  life  that  they  raise 
with  the  labour  of  their  bands,  and  prepare  for  the  consumption  of  the  community.  That  your  pe- 
titioners humbly  submit  to  your  gracious  Majesty  that  from  the  acts  of  the  present  Parliament,  as 
evinced  in  the  pending  session,  your  petitioners  cannot  have  the  most  distant  hope  of  the  amelio- 
ration of  their  condition,  and  they  humbly  conceive  that  if  your  Majesty's  present  Ministers  were 
ever  so  well  disposed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  though  possessed  of  strength  of  num- 
bers in  the  House  of  Commons  ample  for  the  benefit  of  class  or  particular  interests  and  parly  pur- 
poses, they  are  quite  powerless  as  regards  the  public  good  in  its  general  acceptation, 

"  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  and  earnestly  implore  your  Majesty  to  exercise  your 
august  prerogative  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  thereby  dissolve  the  present  and  convoke 
a  new  Parliament,  with  directions  to  consider  the  various  grievances  of  the  country  and  the  best 
means  of  ameliorating  the  same;  and  also  to  devise  measures  to  restore  the  commerce  and  prospe- 
perity  af  the  country  generally,  whereby  the  demand  may  be  commensurate  to  the  supply — a  course 
which  wonid  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country,  and  your  petitioners  amongst  the 
number. 

"  Your  Majesty's  petitioners  severally  entreat  your  Majesty  to  listen  graciously  to  their  humble 
complaints;  and  they  beg  to  tender  to  your  Majesty  their  humble  assurances  of  their  loyalty  and 
fidelity  to  your  Majesty's  sacred  person  and  to  the  Constitution. 
"  Aud  jour  Majesty's  humble  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c." 

I  am  not  aware  that  an  instance  like  this  lias  before  been  seen  in  England. 
The  petition  is  just.  Those  landlords  who  fancy  that  there  is  no  responsibility 
in  holding  land  under  the  Crown,  will,  if  the  Queen  be  well  advised,  soon  learn 
that  the  ptiblic  funds  are  not  to  be  taxed  to  support  their  injustice  ; — they  will 
be  told,  from  authority,  that  there  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  right  affixed  to  their 
tenure ; — they  will  be  warned,  that  if  they  neglect  the  one,  they  shall  not  enjoy 
the  other. 

The  landlord  who  sneers  at  that  petition,  only  proves  his  rashness:  the 
Statesman  who  laughs  at  it  establishes  his  incapacity  as  well  as  his  folly. 

I  grant  you  it  is  a  very  singular  petition — I  assure  you  it  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  troubles,  which  if  not  now  settled  upon  Constitutional  principles,  will 
shake  the  title  of  private  property  to  its  foundation. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  springs  out  of  your  new  system — your  "  coarser 
food"  system — your  accursed  New  Poor  Law. 

I  wait  with  some  anxiety  to  know  how  the  Queen  will  be  advised  to  dispose 
of  that  petition. 

My  apology  for  having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  application  to  Her  Majesty  by 
Her  loyal  and  faithful  Welch  subjects  to  reduce  their  rents,  is,  because  I 
am  anxious  that  that  application  should  not  be  lightly  regarded. 

If  any  one  has  a  right  to  urge  the  necessity  of  the  deepest  consideration  of 
that  question,  it  is  myself,  as  the  Duke  of  Welungton  and  some  other  noble- 
men can  testify. 

The  subject  is  all-important,  I  am  anxious  that  it  should  receive  the  attention 
which  its  merits  demand.  At  present,  however,  I  must  leave  it,  urgently  entreat- 
ing the  landlords  and  the  Government  to  retrace  their  steps,  by  seeking  refuge 
in  **  the  light  of  the  Constitution." 
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I  will  now  continue  the  examination  of  the  principles  of  the  New  Poor  Law, 
and  again  test  them  by  the  books  of  the  Church. 

I  know  no  better  authority  on  the  principle  which  pervaded  the  minds  of  the 
concoctors  of  the  New  Poor  Law  than  Malthus — the  grand-master  of  the  new- 
fangled science,  whom  Lord  Brougham  thus  eulogizes : — 

*'  May  I  not  step  aside  ooe  moment,  and  do  justice  to  a  most  learned,  a  most  able,  and  most 
Tirtnous  individual,  vhose  name  has  been  mixed  up  with  more  unwitting  deception,  and  also  with 
more  wilful  misrepresentation,  than  that  of  any  man  of  science  in  this  Protestant  country,  and  in 
these  liberal  and  enlightened  times?  When  I  mention  talent,  learning,  humanity — the  strongest 
sense  of  public  duty,  the  most  amiable  feeling  in  private  life,  the  tenderest  and  most  humane  dispo* 
sition  which  ever  man  was  adorned  with — when  I  speak  of  one,  the  ornament  of  society  in  which  he 
moves,  the  delight  of  his  own  family,  and  not  less  the  admiration  of  those  men  of  letters  and  of 
science,  amongst  whom  he  shines  the  first  and  brightest-^y^hea  I  speak  of  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened,  learned,  and  pious  ministers  whom  the  Church  of  England  ever  numbered  amongst  her 
sons, — I  am  sure  every  one  will  apprehend  that  I  cannot  but  refer  to  Mb.  Malthus." 

And  again : — 

*'  My  Lords,  those  who  framed  the  Statute  of  Elizabbtb  were  not  adepts  in  political  science, 
—  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  true  principle  of  population,— they  could  not  foresee  that  a 
Malthus  would  arise  to  enlighten  mankind  upon  that  important,  but  as  yet  ill  understood  branch 
of  science, — they  knew  not  the  true  principle  upon  which  to  frame  a  preventive  check,  or  favour 
the  prudential  check  to  the  unlimited  increase  of  the  people.     To  all  that  they  were  blind." 

I  say,  then,  that  in  searching  for  the  principle  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and 
for  the  ultimate,  the  real  objects  of  the  friends  of  that  law,  it  is  impossible  that 
I  can  do  them  injustice  if  I  inquire  of  Malthus  what  that  principle  and  what 
those  objects  are. 

That  the  New  Poor  Law  is  only  a  beginning — that  some  larger  measure, 
some  scheme  which  prudence  forbad  him  to  name,  is  hereafter  intended,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  declaration  of  Lord  Brougham: — 

"  My  Lords,  we  have  picked  our  way  slowly  and  carefully  through  facts  and  documents. 
We  have  rejected  somewhere  about  one  half  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made,  a  portion  of 
that  half  being  precisely  the  part  most  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  from  whom  they 
proceeded — we  thought  that,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  was  better  to  postpone  them,  at  ail 
events  for  the  present ;  but  I  beg  leave  distinctly  to  state,  that  hereafter,  when  time  shall  have 
been  allowed  for  inquiry  and  consideration,  and  when  this  measure  shall  have  paved  the  way  for 
the  reception  of  ulterior  projects,  they  will,  should  experience  warrant  iheir  adoption,  receive 
my  assent." — "  My  earnest  hope  is,  that  by  the  alteration  which  this  Bill  will  produce  in  the  stale 
of  the  country,  we  shall  find,  in  another  half  century — or  it  may  be  at  a  much  earlier  period — the 
country  will  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  enable  us  to  make  still  further  improiemeata  than  those  which 
are  now  contemplated," 

It  is,  then,  perfectly  clear  that  the  New  Poor  Law  is  not  a  final  measure — 
great  alterations  are  contemplated.  What  they  are.  Lord  Brougham  cautiously 
declined  to  communicate.  I  might  content  myself  with  the  declaration  of  Earl 
FiTzwiLLiAM,  who  honestly,  but  incautiously,  told  us,  that  his  reason  for  sup- 
lK)rting  it  was,  that  "  Ihe  New  Poor  Law  is  a  step  to  no  Poor  Law  at  all." 
His  Lordship's  authority  might,  however,  be  questioned — that  of  Malthus 
cannot.  To  that  great  master-genius,  therefore,  I  will  apply  for  information  re- 
specting those  "  ulterior  projects"  which  Lord  Brougham  is  so  careful  to  sup- 
press.   Malthus  says : — 

"  J  have  reilected  much  on  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  hope,  therefore,  that  I  shall  b« 
leKcused  in  venturing  to  suggest  a  mode  of  their  ckadual  abolition,  to  which  I  confess  that  at 
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present  I  can  see  no  material  objection." — "  As  a  previous  step,  even  to  anj  considerable  allera- 
lioo  in  the  present  system,  which  would  contract  or  stop  the  increase  of  the  relief  to  be  given,  it 

APPEARS    TO   HE    THAT    WB   ARB   BOUND,    IN  JUSTICE  AND    HONOUR,    FORMALLY  TO    DISCLAIM    THE 
RIGHT  OF  THE  POOR  TO  SUPPORT." 

Malthus  also  teaches  that  the  poor  have  "  no  claim  of  right  to  the  smallest 
portion  of  food" — that  "  they  have  no  business  to  be  where  they  are."  He  ini- 
j)iously  styles  the  rich,  the  hidden  guests  at  nature's  feast — the  'patentees  for 
food,  by  whom  life's  great  feast  in  the  temple  of  nature  is  pre-occupied  and  full, 
leaving  no  room  for  the  sons  of  poverty. 

Malthus  is  less  cautious  than  Brougham  ;  he  divulges  the  great  secret,  and 
boldly  declares,  in  utter  defiance  of  Him  who  has  said, "  Woe  unto  them  that 
take  away  the  right  of  the  poor,"  that  his  scheme  is  founded  on  the  denial  of 
*'  the  RIGHT  of  the  poor  to  support."     He  says  again  :— 

"  I  hare  ventured  to  suggest  a  plan  of  gradual  abolition,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  has 
not  met  with  universal  approbation.  I  can  readily  understand  any  objections  that  may  be  made  to 
it,  on  the  plea  that  the  right  having  been  once  achiowledged  in  this  countrj/,  the  revocation  of 
it  might  at  first  excite  discontent;  and  I  should,  therefore,  most  fully  concur  in  the  propriety  of 
proceeding  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  of  using  all  possible  means  of  preventing  any  sudden 
shock  to  the  opinions  of  the  poor." 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  New  Poor  Law  is,  then,  without  contradic- 
tion, the  denial  of  the  right  of  the  poor  to  support  from  their  native  soil — a 
RIGHT  which  is  the  rery  foundation  of  the  Constitution  and  Church  of  this 
country.  It  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Hale,  "  Interwoven  with  our  very  Constitu- 
tion"— it  is  inherent  in  the  formation  of  the  Church,  whose  ministers  arc  the 
appointed  overseers  to  protect  that  right. 

Nay,  further,  if  that  right  be  taken  away,  the  title  to  pripote  property  is 
extinguished,  and  the  principles  of  society  are  dissolved  ;  for,  says  Blackstone, 
when  speaking  of  that  right,  it  is  "  a  humane  provision,  dictateh  by  the  prin- 
ciples OF  SOCIETY." 

Montesquieu,  no  despicable  authority,  says, — 

""The  State  owes  to  every  citizen  a  certain  subsistence,  8  proper  nourishment,  convenient 
clothing,  and  a  kind  of  life  not  incompatible  with  health." 

Locke,  who  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  wisdom  equal  to  Malthus,  says,— 
"  Reason  tells  us  that  all  men  have  a  bight  to  their  subsistence;  and,  consequently,  to  meat 
and  drink,  and  such  other  things  as  nature  affords  for  their  preservation."  And  ''We  know  that 
God  has  not  left  one  man  so  to  the  mercy  of  another,  that  he  may  starve  him  if  he  please.  God, 
the  Lord  and  Father  of  all,  has  given  no  one  of  His  children  such  a  property  in  his  peculiar  portion 
of  the  things  of  this  world,  but  that  he  has  given  his  needy  brother  a  right  to  the  surplusage  of  his 
goods,  so  that  it  cannot  be  denied  him  when  his  pressing  wants  call  for  it." 

Bishop  Sherlock  is  very  explicit  on  the  point.     He  styles  it, — 
"The  reasonableness  of  our  law,  which  has  subjected  all  the  estates  and  fortunes  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  in  defect  of  other  means;  vhich  is  not  a  new  burden  laid 
upon  private  property  by  the  mere  strength  of  an  arbitrary  law,  but  is  the  voice  of  reason  and 
nature,  acknowledged  and  enforced  by  the  wisdom  and  po^ver  of  the  Legislature," 
Paley  teaches,  that — 
"  The  poor  have  the  same  right  to  that  proportion  of  a  maft's  properly  that  the  laws  assign 
them,  that  the  man  himself  has  to  the  remainder." 

If  the  uneducated  poor,  being  in  power,  had  dared,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
to  rob  the  rich  of  their  share  of  property,  what  a  hue  and  cry  throughout  the 
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laud  would  have  been  raised  f    Is  uot  tfie  cYlme  greater,  when  committed  by  the 
educated  rich  ?     Again,  Sadler,  the  worthiest  man  of  his  day,  says, — 
"  The  poor  have  a  RicHt  to  reMef,  founded  on  the  nature  of  thiDj^." 

And  Almighty  Crod  has  Himself  declared, "The  Lord  will  maintain  the  cause 
of  the  afflicted  and  the  right  of  the  poor."  If  the  puny  legislator  shall  hope  to 
maintain  the  right  of  the  rich  to  the  exclusion  of  the  right  of  the  poor, 
"  having  sown  wind  he  shall  reap  the  whirlwind." 

I  cannot,  whilst  on  this  most  important,  this  vital  point,  withhold  the  follow-- 
ing  words  of  Sadler.     That  eminent  man  said  : — 

"  To  deprive  the  poor,  therefore,  of  their  lon^-acknowled^d  rights,  founded  npon  justice, 
mercy,  and  the  law  of  the  land,  would  be  not  merely  a  positive  spoliation  of  the  darkest  character, 
but  a  negative  robbery  to  at  least  ati  equal  extent.  All  thb  abaL  fBOPBRTV  op  the  country 
rtAs  BEEN  TRANSMITTED  AND  RECEIVED  ON  THIS  CONDITION,  the  violation  of  which  would  be(lo 
bhow  the  ofiTence  in  an  individual  case,  and  not  by  rhetorical  illustration,)  as  though  ah  elder  son,  to 
uhoni  a  confiding  father  had  committed  an  imbecile  and  impotent  brother,  should,  after  having  in- 
tercepted the  bounty  of  every  other  branch  of  the  family,  under  colour  of  providing  for  him  himself, 
at  length  throw  his  parent's  will  intathe  fire,  to- free  himself  from  the  incumbrance,  and  then  turn 
the  sufferer  adrift  ea  a  nuisance  in  his  house  and  a  disgrace  to  the  family." 

I  have  not  yet  finished  the  exposition  of  the  difference  between  the  principles- 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  New  Poor  Law.  I  have  not  space  in  this 
number  to  conclude  that  subject — 'in  my  next  I  wilf  resume  it. 

But  now,  Sir,  I  would  solemnly  ask  you,— Have  I  demonstrated  what  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  New  Poor  Law — the  "  ulterior  project"  of  its  con-- 
coctors — the  determination  "  to  disclahn  the  right  of  the  poor  to  support"? 

Is  it  possible  that  there-  can  b-e  any  longer  a  doubt  in  an  unprejudiced  miud  f 

If,  then,  I  have  made  no  mistake— 'if  my  comments  are  just,  my  authorities 
conclusive — I  have  proved  tliat  those  Ministers  whaproposed  the  New  Poor  Law, 
and  those  who  support  it,  are  guilty  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  undermine  the 
Church  and  Constitution  of  England — to  destroy  every"  anstitution  that  rests 
upon  them — and  to  obliterate  the  title  to-  private  property. 

Do  you  think  that  this  nation  will  quietly  submit  to  the  iron  rule  of  such 
tyrants  as  the  New  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ?^ — that  impeachment  is  out  of  date? 
— that  the  block  is  a  useless  instrument  ?  Pursue,  for  a  little  while,  your  cri- 
minal course — commission  the  whole  of  the  *'  local  taxation"^ — nay,  consummate 
your  treason  by  commissioning  the  rents  \ — then  see  if  Malthus  is  a  safe 
guide — Malthus,  who  taught  you  that  the  poor  might  be  quietly  plundered  of 
their  right  "  by  the  fear  of  an  armed  force." 

At  present  I  have  space  for  no  more.  Be  cautioned  ^  the  game  you  are  play- 
ing is  full  of  danger.  The  Constitution  of  England  may  not,  cannot  be  torn  to 
pieces — revolution  shall  not  be  accomplished,  even  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 

without  an  effort  to  restore  it  by 

Your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER, 

P.S.— No  space  for  "  Rent-Roll."— R.O. 

ERRATA. — In  the  last  number  (37),  page  291.  line  II  from  the  bottom,  for  does,  read  do. 
Page  293,  line  18  from  the  top,  fur  nature,  read  labour, 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her   Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — When  I  read  of  the  cruel  inflictions,  the  mental  and 
physical  torture,  on  the  deserving  poor  of  England,  by  the  orders  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  my  heart  is  filled  with  excruciating  pain  ;  but  there  is  a 
keener  feeling  of  horror  and  indignation,  when  I  find  that,  in  order  to  become 
with  greater  facility  the  instruments  of  such  punishment,  the  principles  of  the 
Church  and  the  Constitution  of  England  are  violated  ;  and  by  those  too  who 
are  expressly  appointed  to  be  their  guardians  ;  —that  those  poor  sufferers  are 
the  victims  of  treachery  and  robbery  by  the  conduct  of  the  nobles  of  the  land, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  have  stood  forth  in  their  defence. 

Yes,  Sir,  it  is  surely  affliction  enough  to  an  Englishman  to  witness  the 
undeserved  agonies  of  the  poor  ; — the  commission  of  the  peace  degraded  into 
a  commission  of  tyranny,  aye,  of  robbery  also,  (for  every  one  of  those  victims  is 
rohbed  as  well  as  punished) ; — to  see  his  fellow  subjects  torn  from  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution,  and  consigned  to  prison  because  charity  relieved  them,  in 
spite,  as  it  were,  of  the  new  laws  of  old  England.  But  to  know  that  all  this  is 
done  under  a  law  enacted  by  those  identical  individuals  who  consequently  now 
unjustly  hold  the  land  of  England,  and  yet  claim  their  rents,  when  they  have 
by  that  Act  of  Parliament  annulled  the  conditions  on  which  that  land  was'granted , 
is  a  climax  in  the  page  of  wretchedness  and  woe,  that  has  been  reserved  for 
these  days  of  political  liberalism. 

It  is,  indeed,  infamous  that  we  should  witness  all  this  injustice,  and  our 
country  garrisoned  with  soldiers,  pensioners,  and  police,  merely  to  make  the 
people  submit  to  that  tyranny ;  and  thus  enable  the  landlords  to  pocket  that  whicli, 
since  they  refuse  to  comply  with  the  condition  upon  which  it  was  granted,  is  not 
virtually  their  own  !  -. 

Sir,  I  know  not  what  others  think  under  such  circumstances ;  but  I  know  the 
feelings  of  my  own  bosora,  and  the  unutterable  disgust  I  entertain  towards  the' 
grinding,  sordid,  selfish  "  oppressors  of  the  poor." 

J  lt,0*l  ,*■  1 
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Shame  on  the  aristocracy  who  ha^rc  thos  betrayed  their  trust  f  Shame  ou 
tbe  raen  who  quietly  permit  such  injustice  f 

I  know  nothing  of  the  character  of  Englishmen,  if  such  tyranny  and  robbery 
will  not  produce  a  re-action  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  make  the  guilty  authors 
of  such  injustice  quail.  But  if  I  mistake  the  character  of  my  countrymen,  J  can- 
Bdt  misunderstand  the  positive  declaration  of  Holy  "Writ,  wherein  it  is  asserted 
that  Almighty  God,  the  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords,  **  shall  judge  the 
poor  of  the  people,  He  shall  Save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break  in 
pieces  the  oppressor." 

One  of  the  daughters  of  England,  after  reading  the  last  Fleet  Paper  but 
one,  thus  expresses  herself: — 

"  Last  night  I  got  the  Fleet  Paper  No.  .37,  which  T  hare  read,  and  I  like  it  right  well. 

"Those  quotations  from  the  Homilies  are  admirable! — wobW  that  they  were  writlei>  on  the 
hearts  of  our  archbihhops  and  bishops ;  if  so,  they  would  presently  stimulate  the  clergy,  and  ths 
clergy  would  arouse  the  people ;  so  that  our  worse  than  heathen  legislators  would  not  dare  even 
to  utter  the  thought  of  such  tyranny  as  they  now  practice  and  seek  to  establith  by  law. 

^'Really  the  knowledge  of  such  abominations  makes  me  sick  at  heart.  I  could  weep  day  and^ 
night  for  the  downfal  of  my  onee  happy  country.  She  via»  renowned  amongst  tbe  nations  for  her 
love  of  truth  and  justice — for  her  charity  and  piety;  but  oh!  how  dreadfully  sunk  she  now  is  in 
wickedness  and  vice — in  covelousness  and  hellish  cruelty  ;  so  that  we  are  become  vile  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  map. 

"Is  there  no  hope  ?  No^  there  is  bo  hope,  because  there  is  no  repentance.  We  go  on  adding 
sin  to  sin,  and  exceedingly  multiply  our  traosgressious  against  God's  Holy  Law,  regardless  alika- 
of  His  favour  or  displeasure — despising  His  precepts  and  commandments — puffing  at  every  waro-^ 
i»g,  threatening,  and  denunciation,  utterod  by  the  Most  High  against  the  workers  of  iniquity^ 

"We have  bad,  na  nation,  abounding,  long' continued,  and  great  mercies ;:  hui  our  fruit 
i«  unthankfulness,  gross  ingratitude,,  rebellion,  and  every  vile  affection.  God  has  threatened  un 
in  various  ways;  but  we  are  so  stupid  with  fumes  from  beneath,  and  so  cradled  in  tbe  arms  of  lb« 
wicked  one,  that  tbe  voice  of  God  is  neither  heard  nor  regarded  by  us.  We  dream  od^  and  I  fear 
we  bhall  dream  on  until  the  Oi vine  judgment  burst  over  e|)r  heads  in  terrific  thunder — when  con-- 
stcmation  shall  fill  every  breast,  and  hope  shall  fly  away.  Then  will  they,  the  oppressors  and  mur- 
derers of  the  poor  and  i»eedy,  cry  unto  God  for  help,  but  He  will  not  hear  them,  but  return  their 
owu  unjust  and  violent  dealings  upon  their  own  pates. 

"  Who  is  wise,  let  him  considec  these  things,  lest  God  tear  them  iiK  pieces,  and  there  be  none 
to  df  liver." 

I  have  transcribed  this  language  fronv  the  pen  of  an  Euglishuromatt,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  touch  the  hearts  of  Englishwiew^  iji^qT  ■vm'p.  •;  • 

Before  I  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  tbe  principles  of  tbe  New  Poor 
Law,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  cannot  withhold  an 
extract  from  \X\e  Nottingham  Journal,  September  15,  1843>  containing  senti- 
ments which,  from  such  a  source,  you  cannot,  if  you  value  your  i>o&ition,  disre- 
gard.    That  highly  respectable  Conservative  organ  says : — 

''Men  will  not  act  upon  Christian  principles  unless  they-  are  Christians.     CnwivnKvnv  ha» 

BBBN  BANISHED  FROM  THE  HALLS  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT,  AND  IT  IS    IN  VAIN    TO    LOOK  FOR  ChBIS- 

TfAN  PRINCIPLES  IN  ITS  MEASiJRBs.  Out  of  Parliament  alto  everything  is  measured  and 
vseigked  by  the  standard  and  in  the  scales  of  covelousness,  pride,  self-sufficiency,  and  telf- 
ViV/.  Are  the  raen  who  follow  such  guides  likely  to  look  upon  the  poor  in  any  other  light  than  as 
mere  animals,  to  be  worked  to  the  greatest  profit,  and  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  maintained  at  the 
lowest  possible  expense,  regardless  of  the  dictates  of  humanity,  or  the  feelings  and  affections  of 
the  heart?  Most  certainly  not.  If  the  tone  aod  tenxper  of  society  is  to  run  ud  in  the  same  direc- 
tion it  has  been  fuUowinj;  for  the  last  twenty  years,  Poor  Laws  more  stringent  ia  ihsir  provisions 
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aad  in  their  adminiblration,  a  suDordinate  centralized  standing  army,  in  the  form  of  Rural  Police, 
gaols,  and  bayonets,  musi  be  the  instruments  of  Government.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  thn 
course  we  propose  to  avoid  this  system  of  coercion,  and  the  long  train  of  evils  and  afflictions  that 
must  necessarily  folIoTV  ?  Our  remedy  is  a  plain  and  simple  one :  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  long 
and  profound  disquisitions  of  philesofhers,  nor  in  the  cold  calculating  schemes  of  political 
economy.  It  is  contained  in  one  word,  which  includes  ail  that  is  kind,  and  gentle,  and  chariiable. 
and  authoritative,  as  well  as  obedient — we  mean  Christianity.  If  the  beautiful  and  pure 
system  which  the  Church  has  provided  voere  fully  carried  out  and  properly  administered,  the 
gaols  would  become  comparatively  empty,  the  poor-houses  tenantless,  and  the  whole  face  and 
condition  of  society  would  be  changed.  As  an  infallible  means,  therefore,  to  cure  all  the  eviU 
under  which  society  groans,  to  take  the  sting  from  bad  laws,  or  render  them  inoperative,  we  would 
say — Try  Christianity." 

I  am  Dot  conscious  that  I  have  on  any  occasion  met  with  "  an  article"  so  con- 
clusive on  that  great  point.  I  am  delighted  to  find  such  sentiments  from  that 
quarter.  Hope  for  my  coi;ntry  revives  when  I  hehold  the  leaders  of  the  Conser- 
vative mind  thus  declaring  the  truth.  If  the  Conservative  leaders  are  not  mad, 
they  must,  from  that  extract,  perceive  the  necessity  of  changing  their  course, — 
they  mast  know  how  necessary  it  is  that  they  should  immediately  disentangle 
themselves  from  the  meshes  of  an  Infidel  Philosophy,  and  once  more  steer  to- 
wards that  only  safeguard  of  their  and  the  people's  rigjits — "  Christianity." 

If  that  extract  be  lost  upon  you  and  your  colleagues,  I  pray  that  it  may  take 
root  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  Conservative  people  ;  then,  they  will  not  hesitate, 
for  the  sake  of  Christianity,  to  get  rid  of  their  Infidel  betrayers.  With  these 
few  observations  on  that  truly  excellent  "  article,"  I  will  leav^  it  to  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  my  readers,  particularly  those  who  call  themselves  Con- 
servatives,  and  immediately  proceed  to  the  subject-matter  of  my  recent  letters. 

In  ray  last  number  I  brought  tlie  great  question  to  an  issue: — I  proved  that 
the  whole  rests  upon  this  most  important,  this  vital  point, — Shall  we,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Malthus,  "  formally  disclaim  the  right  of  the  poor  tosupport  ?" 
Lord  Brougham,  with  all  the  rhapsody  and  vehemence  of  an  ardent  and  enthusi- 
astic disciple,  recommends  Malthus  as  our  guide; — the  Legislature  have  eagerly 
followed  his  advice, — they  have  adopted  his  scheme;  but  the  people,  notwith- 
atanding  the  employment  of  the  most  coercive  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  still,  clinging  to  "thelig!»tof  the  Constitution,"  refuse  to  follow 
that  modern  will-o'-th'-whisp. 

That  they  are  justified  in  resisting  the  attempt  to  break  down  the  Constitu- 
tion by  abrogating  the  right  of  the  poor,  is  proved  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  by 
Sadler,  Eldon,  Pitt,  Paley,  Sherlock,  Locke,  Blackstone,  Montesqijieu, 
Holt,  Hale,  Coke,  Bacon,  Pdffendorf,  Grotius,  Magna  Charta,  and  the 
Church  ;  nay,  the  God  of  the  universe,  in  His  own  most  Holy  Word,  rejects 
the  Philosophy  of  Malthus,  and  curses  the  land  where  the  right  of  the  ppor  is 
disregarded.  He  spreads  His  shield  over  all,  and  condemns  the  man  who 
would  drive  the  poor  from  nature's  feast.  Malthus  may  issue  his  "  patent  of 
food  "  to  the  rich,  but  God  is  pleased  to  invite  the  poor  to  partake  ;  and  by  His, 
diosen  Apostle  He  declares,  **  The  husbandman  that  laboureth  must  be  first 
partaker  of  the  fruits." 

It  matters  not  that  the  British  Legislature  have  received  and  acknowledged 
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the  dogma  of  Malthus — that  our  laws  are  changedto  accord  with  the  doctrine 
of  Devils — that  our  institutions  are  demolished — our  people  starved— our  religion 
outraged — our  God  blasphemed,  and  His  laws  trampled  upon — because  Brougham 
las*  enthroned  Malthus  as  the  God  of  Reason.  All  this  matters  nothing ; — God 
will  yet  assert  His  sovereignity  ; — "  The  Lord  will  enter  into  judgment  with  the 
ancients  of  His  people."  Yes,  verily,  "since  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth,  the 
triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short." — "  The  needy  shall  not  always  be  forgotten  : 
the  expectation  of  the  poor  shall  not  perish  for  ever." — **  For  the  oppression  of 
the  poor,  for  the  sighing  of  the  needy,  now  will  I  arise,  saith  the  Loro  ;  I  will 
set  him  in  safety  from  him  that  puffeth  at  him."  Oh  yes,  Sir,  "  I  know  that  the 
JLoRD  will  maintain  the  cause  of  the  afflicted,  and  the  right  of  the  poor." 

In  spite  of  the  highest  human  authorities,  in  defiance  of  the  Divine  command 
and  threatening,  the  British  Legislature  have  adopted  the  impious  theory  of 
Malthus,  by  "  disclaiming  the  right  of  the  poor  to  support** ;  but,  in  doing  so, 
they  have  also  virtually  enacted  that  the  landlords  have  no  right  io  their  rents, 
or  even  their  lands. 

The  principle  thus  established  by  law,  cannot,  by  any  human  means,  be 
liindered  from  progressing.  You  are  fighting  against  God;— -/Te  laughs  at  your 
soldiers,  police,  and  spies.  If  you  will  not  revoke  that  damnable  principle,  and 
revert  to  the  principle  of  truth,  as  sure  as  God  is  wiser  and  greater  than  Mal- 
thus and  Brougham,  so  surely  has  all  right  in  rents  and  land  ceased. 

Upon  this  point  I  have  a  right  to  be  bold  and  authoritative.  When  the 
New  Poor  Law  Bill  was  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I  came  up  from  Fixby  Hall  to 
London  on  purpose  to  warn  the  Tory  Lords  against  adopting  that  fatal  measure. 
I  told  the  Duke  op  "Wellington  and  other  noblemen,  "  If  that  Bill  were  passed, 
rents  would  soon  cease  to  be  paid ;"  I  pointed  out  the  injustice  of  receiving  rents 
and  refusing  to  comply  with  the  conditions  upon  which  land  was  granted.  I  have 
lived  to  witness  the  verification  of  that  prediction.  That  "  little  cloud"  arising 
in  Wales,  "  like  a  man's  hand,"  will  continually  increase ; — soon,  "  the  heavens 
■will  be  black  with  clouds,  and  there  will  be  a  great  rain,"  when  the  tenants 
everywhere  have  petitioned  the  Queen  to  reduce  their  rents.      " 

And  why  not  ?  Since  the  landlords,  by  their  power  in  Parliament,  have,  in 
defiance  of  the  will  of  the  people,  taken  away  the  right  of  the  poor,  what 
should  prevent  the  Queen,  by  Her  Royal  authority,  backed  by  the  petitions  of 
the  people,  from  recalling  the  grants  conferred  by  the  Crown,  since  the  conditions 
of  those  grants  are  no  longer  fulfilled  ?  Granted,  this  is  a  most  serious  question, 
as  was  that  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  That  law  has  disturbed  the  basis  of  society 
'•-^hence  the  necessity  now  to  revert  to  first  principles. 

Whilst  I  am  writing,  another  meeting  has  been  held — that  of  Mynedd  Mawr 
— when  Her  Majesty  was  "  humbly  and  earnestly  implored,"  "  that  rents  might 
be  regulated,  so  as  to  agree  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  times ;"  and  the 
Queen  was  informed,  "  that  it  does  not  appear  to  your  Majesty's  petitioners 
I  hat  this  can  ever  be  effected,  so  long  as  this  impost  is  subject  to  the  caprice  of 
the  landlord  and  the  competition  of  the  tenant." 

These  notions  are  quite  strange  to  an  Englishman's  mind.  Such  thoughts  were 
not  wont  to  be  indulged; — now,  they  are  cherished  and  spreading.   They  are  be- 
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gotten  by  the  New  Poor  Law — they  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  that  fatal 
measure.  They  exhibit  to  our  'prentice  legislators  the  extreme  danger  of  med- 
dling with  the  settled  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  emissaries  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law-2/ea^«e  are  preparing  the  English  hiind 
to  hate  the  landlords; — the  miseries  produced  by  the  New  Poor  Law  afford  them 
scope  for  virulent  declamation  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  danger,  the  land- 
lords are  fast  asleep — pinning  their  faith  on  the  sleeve  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
cursing  him  all  the  while. 

Once  more  ; — Until  you  grant  the  poor  the  right  which  God  and  nature,  the 
Constitution  and  the  Church,  award,  "  the  right  of  support,"  you  will  not,  you 
ought  not,  you  cannot  have  the  right  of  rent. 

On  this  point  it  is  impossible  to  be  mistaken.  You  have  rejected  the  counsel 
of  the  Highest,  you  have  chosen  Malthus,  the  "  disclaimer  of  the  right  of  the 
poor  to  support,"  as  your  lawgiver,  and  in  so  doing  you  have  courted  the  curse 
of  God. 

If  any  person  should  ask  why  I  am  so  explicit,  so  energetic,  upon  this  most 
vital  point? — My  answer  is, — That  I  may,  if  it  be  possible,  by  a  sense  of  their 
own  danger,  arouse  the  landlords  of  England  to  search  for,  and,  having  found  it, 
to  be  guided  by  the  Truth. 

For  many  years  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  excite  in  their  hearts  sympathy  for 
the  poor;  but  wow,  seeing  their  own  imminent  danger,  (of  which  I  warned  them 
long  ago,)  I  would  urge  them,  in  self-preservation,  to  hasten  for  shelter  against 
the  pending  storm  to  the  ark  of  the  Constitution.  Hitherto,  they  have  despised 
and  persecuted  me.  If  they  now  reject  ray  advice,  and  scoff  at  my  remonstrance, 
their  days  are  numbered. 

Do  you  see  that  bright  luminary,  that  splendid  orb  shining  in  the  firmament, 
giving  life,  and  light,  and  heat  to  its  system  ?  Stretch  forth  thine  hand,  and  pluck 

the  Sun  from  the  place  where  God  has  fixed  him ! Do  you  hesitate  ?   Do  you 

charge  me  with  madness  ?— — You,  Sir,  are  the  real  maniac.  You  have  essayed 
a  mightier  task.  You  have  attempted  to  erase  Truth  from  the  attributes  of 
the  Deity.  You  have  thus  defied  His  power ; — but  "  What  will  ye  do  in  the 
end  thereof?" 

If  I  have  spoken  falsehoods,  expose  them.  If  the  authorities  I  have  quoted 
are  trash,  prove  their  fallacy.  But  if  my  words  are  truth,  if  my  authorities  are 
sound,  and  not  to  be  questioned,  then  listen  to  me — retrace  your  steps,  eschew 
the  false  lights  of  Philosophy  which  have  blinded  you,  and — "  Try  Chris- 
tianity !" 

Some  timid,  short-sighted  persons,  fancying  there  is  danger  in  exposing 
to  the  public  the  risk  which  now  appertains  to  private  property,  may  be  ready  to 
blame  me  for  dwelling  so  long  and  so  explicitly  on  that  point.  Such  persons, 
although  influenced  by  sincere  intentions,  are  most  unsafe  guides; — the  spirit  of 
retaliation  is  brought  into  being  by  the  authors  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  The 
principle  therein  established  wm*^,  if  that  law  be  continued,  of  necessity  progress. 
The  only  chance  of  safety  is  in  exposing  the  danger  of  such  a  proceeding,  and 
thereby  inducing  the  Government  to  remove  the  cause,  and  to  establish  security 
by  once  more  "  walking  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution." 
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I  grant  that  this  course  will  be  repugnant  to  their  feelings — humbling  to  their 
pride ;  but  I  am  sure  there  is  no  safety  in  any  other  mode.  This  is  why  I  am  so 
strenuous  in  my  exertions,  so  earnest  in  my  expostulations,  and  so  bold  in  my 
declarations. 

Possibly,  some  one  may  say,  "You  have  not  fairly  stated  the  case  j  the  New 
Poor  Law  does  not  deny  support  to  the  poor."    Let  us  examine  that  objection. 

The  New  Poor  Law  does  not  expressly  order  the  poor  to  be  refused  relief,  unless 
they  go  into  the  workhouse.  The  New  Poor  Law  does  not  expressly  order  the  poor  to 
be  separated,  husbands  from  wives,  parents  from  children.  No,  sure  enough — if 
those  inhuman  clauses  had  been  inserted,  the  New  Poor  Law  would  never  have 
passed ; — it  would  have  been  burned  at  every  market-cross,  amid  the  execrations  of 
an  insulted  and  furious  people.  Did  not  Lord  Brougham  himself,  with  assumed 
indignation,  assert  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  no  human  mind  could  have  con- 
ceived that  husbands  were  to  be  separated  from  wives? — that  there  was  no  such 
clause  in  the  Act? — The  hypocrite  !  He  knew  well  enough  that  if  such  a  clause 
had  been  there,  no  New  Poor  Law  would  have  been  passed.  But  he  knew  as 
well,  that  the  New  Poor  Law  contained  a  clause  empowering  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, with  the  sanction  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  to  make  new  Rules  (Laws), 
and  that  those  officers  had  done  that  which  Parliament  could  not  have  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  do,  viz.  ordered  no  relief  to  be  given  out  of  the  union-house,  and 
separ^ition  in  the  house !  The  omission  of  these  enormities  in  the  Bill  establishes 
the  wickedness  of  the  authors  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  They  dared  to  impose 
upon  Parliament  as  well  as  the  people.  It  was  a  trick,  played  off  for  a  purpose — 
that  purpose  being  the  robbery  and  oppression  of  the  poor. 

I  am  egregiously  deceived  if  that  trick  upon  Parliament  and  the  nation  do 
not  cost  some  persons  their  heads,  for  many  murders  have  been  perpetrated 
under  those  "  Rules." 

I  am  justified,  therefore,  in  charging  the  New  Poor  Law  with  the  principle 
of  "  disclaiming  the  right  of  the  poor  to  support,"  since  the  conditions  of  sup- 
port are  imprisonment  and  separation.  I  will  not,  however,  rest  my  justification 
entirely  upon  that  fact. 

It  is  not  denied  that  Malthcs  is  the  teacher  of  Brougham.  I  have  shown 
you  how  the  disciple  eulogized  his  master  as  the  great  teacher,  who  had,  for  the 
first  time,  arisen  **  to  enlighten  mankind  upon  that  important,  but  as  yet  ill- 
understood  branch  of  science."  Now,  Malthus  distinctly  asserts  the  hateful 
principle,  "  formally  disclaiming  the  right  of  the  poor  to  support."  He  does  not, 
indeed,  propose  a  sudden,  but  a  "gradual  abolition"  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

Well,  then,  Brougham  asserts,  "  J  shall  say  nothing  at  present  of  repealing 
the  Poor  Law  itself.  I  shall, /br  the  present,  assume  that  the  Statute  of  Eliza- 
beth cannot  now  be  dealt  with."  Afterwards,  his  Lordship  informs  us,  that  the 
New  Poor  Law  is  only  a  preliminary  measure;  that  "the  most  important  sug- 
gestions have, /or  the  present,  been  rejected;"  and  that  this  measure  (the  New 
Poor  Law)  was  intended  "  to  pave  the  way  for  the  reception  of  ulterior  pro- 
jects." Add  to  these  facts  the  positive  declaration  of  one  of  the  firmest  friends 
of  the  Whig  Government  and  of  the  New  Poor  Law — I  mean  Earl  Fitz- 
WiLLiAM,  who  said,  **  I  support  thje  New  Poof.  Law  because  it  is  a  step  to  no 
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Poor  Law  at  all."  If,  after  this,  any  one  can  doubt  what  the  principle  and 
object  of  the  New  Poor  Law  is,  he  must  wait  to  be  convinced  by  events.  With 
such  a  one  it  is  useless  to  reason. 

I  grant  that  the  investigation  on  which  I  have  entered  is  tedious,  nay,  to 
some  persons,  it  maybe  trifling,  or  even  worthless  ;  but  since  the  principles  of  our 
Holy  Religion  have  been  attacked,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  follow  the  Blas- 
phemer in  his  impious  course,  and  from  his  own  lips  prove  with  what  hardihood 
and  cunning  he  has  essayed  to  demolish  the  holy  principle  of  Charity,  which  the 
Church  of  England  has  endeavoured  so  firmly  to  establish  in  the  hearts  of  her 
true  sons. 

It  was  thus  that  Lord  Brougham  seduced  the  House  of  Peers  : — 
"  The  safest,  and  perhaps  the  only  perfect  charitj/,  is  an  hospital  for  accidents  and  Tiolenif 
diseases,  because  no  man  is  secure  against  such  cafaniities — no  man  can  cafculate  upon,  or  provide 
against  them;  and  we  may  always  be  sure  that  the  existence  of  such  an  hospital  wlH  in  no  way  lend 
to  increase  the  number  of  patients.  Next  to  this,  perhaps,  a  dispensary  is  the  safest;  but  I paus* 
upon  that,  if  I  regard  the  rigour  of  the  principle  [of  population],  because  a  dispensary  may  bk 
liable  to  abuse,  and  because,  stricllj  speaking,  sickness  is  a  thing  which  a  provident  man  should 
look  forward  to  and  provide  against  as  part  of  the  ordinary  illt  of  life  i  still,  I  do  act  go  lo 
the  rigorous  extent  of  objecting  to  dispensaries." 

f  he  disciple  of  Malthus  was  alarmed  at  the  '*  rigour"  of  his  master's  prin- 
ciples, and  recoiled  at  the  thought  of  supporting  them,  not  because  he  dis- 
approved, but  because  he  feared  to  disgust  his  audience,  whose  hearts  had  not  at 
that  time  been  quite  frozen  by  the  chilling  blasts  of  Malthuaianism.  But  his 
Lordship  must,  nevertheless,  advance,  and  thua  he  proceeds  :— 

"  But  when  I  come  to  hospitals  for  old  age,  at  old  age  is  before  all  men — as  every  man  is 
every  day  approaching  nearer  to  that  goal — all  provident  men  of  independent  spirit  will,  in  tk€ 
rigour  of  their  days,  lay  by  sufficibnt  to  maintain  them  wren  agb  shall  end  their 
LABOUR.  Hospitals,  THBRBPORE,  for  the  support  of  old  hen  and  old  women,  may,  strictly 
ipeaking,  be  regarded  as  injurious  in  their  effects  upon  the  community.  Nevertheless, 
their  evil  tendency  hat  be  counterbalanced  by  the  gowd  they  do." 

After  reading  that  sublime  eflFusion  of  virulence  and  nonsense,  I  must 

pause.  I  will  take  a  pipe  to  preserre  my  temper — and  obtain  another  pen — then, 

if  possible,  I  will  proceed. Well,  it  is  of  no  avail,  my  disgust 

continues  ! -It  was  Brougham  who  uttered  those  words  —  "  All  provident 

men  of  independent  spirit  will,  in  the  vigour  of  their  days,  lay  by  sufficient 
TO  maintain  them  when  age  shall  end  their  labour !"  Yes,  it  was  Brougham 
who  said  so! — Lord  Chancellor  Brougham!  Avho,aftera  most  successful  career 
at  the  Bar,  after  receiving  thousands  a  year  from  his  clients,  was  at  that  moment 
(though  in  the  receipt  of  14,000/.  a  year,  besides  immense  patronage,)  obtaining 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  allow  himself  5,000/.  a  year  out  of  the  pt'iblic  purse, 
when  his  "labours  should  end  !"  being  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  more  than 
had  been  allowed  to  any  previous  Chancellor  ! — Yes — that  was  Brougham  who 

acted  thus  ! !  ! No  !  indeed — my  anger  is   increased,  when  I  find  that  such  a 

man  should  dare  to  object  to  "hospitals  for  old  men  and  old  women,"  who,  wheti 
in  youthful  vigour,  commonly  obtain  precarious  labour  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  }0s.  a 
week,  who  are  to  be  expected,  after  maintaining  themselves  and  their  families,  to 
"  lay  by  sufficient  to  maintain  them  when  age  shall  end  their  labour"!!  I  wonder 
if  the  monster  in  human  shape  blushed  when  he  so  spoke? 

That  any  assembly  of  rational  men  could  be  found  listening  with  patience  to 
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such  a  man,  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  —  that  even  one  should  listen  ap- 
provingly,  can  only  he  believed,  because  it  is  true  that  "  the  love  of  raoney  is 
the  root  of  all  evil."     Did  the  Lords  hope  ta  gain  what  the  poor  "  old  men  and 

old  women"  lost  ? -But,  what  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  country  f 

The  Lords  must  have  been  bereft  of  their  reason  when  they  pernaitted  that  mad- 
man thus  to  rave  in  their  presence. 

That  5,000/.  a  yearwhichthe"  old  man"nowreeeives, (after  it  has  been  screwed! 
out  of  the  labour  of  those  "  old  men  and  old  women  of  independent  spirit,") 
"  when  age  has  put  an  end  to  his  labour,''  would  maintain  an  hospital  for  500 
"old  men,"  who  had  spent  an  useful  life  in  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  ; 
—men  who  had  not  employed  their  talents  in  fomenting  strife,  in  creating  mis- 
chief, disorder,  and  every  evil  work. 

Disgusting  as  the  Blasphemer  is,  I  must  proceed.     He  says  r — 

"  But  the  next  species  of  charity  to  which  I  would  refer,  is  one  which  sins  grievously 
asainst  all  sound  principle— I  mean  HOSPITALS  FOR  CHILDREN,  whether  endowed  by 
the  public  or  by  the  charily  of  individuals.  These,  with  the  exception  of  Orphan  Hospitals,  arb 
M&RE  evils;  and  |J>«  wortit  of  all,  is  a  Foundling  Hospital." 

Such  is  the  evil  genius,  the  ascendant  power,  that,  with  a  magician's  wand, 
now  directs  the  minds  of  our  legislators — it  matters  not  whether  of  Whig  or 
Conservative  ; — for  on  that  point,  if  on  any,  there  is  no  difference, — the  New 
Poor  Law  is  its  first-born. 

Snch  sentiments,  such  a  law,  such  meti,  are  worthy  of  their  master-genius — 
worthy  of  the  man  whom  Brougham  eulogizes  as  the  great  luminary  who,  in 
these  last  days,  has  arisen  to  enlighten  mankind  on  this  most  abstruse  and  diffi- 
cult science.  Maltbus  shall  once  more  speak  for  himself;  these  are  his  words. 
May  they  be  written  on  the  forehead,  as  they  are  on  the  heart,  of  every  supporter 
of  the  New  Poor  Law  : — 

"  A  man  who  is  born  in  a  world  already  possessed,  rf  he  cannot  get  subsistence  from  his  parents, 
on  whom  he  has  a  just  demand,  and  if  the  society  60  not  wnnt  his  labour,  H4s  no  claim  of  RIGHT 

TO  THE  SMALLEST  >rORTION  OF  FOOD,  AND.  IN  FACT,  U«S  NO  BUSINESS  TO  BE  WHERE  HE  IS.  AT' 
nature's  MIGHTY  FEAST  THERE  IS  NO  VACANT  COVER  FOR  HIM.  ShE  TELLS  HIM  TO  BEGONE,  ANI> 
WILL  QUICKLY  EXECUTE  HER  OWN  ORDERS,  IF  HE  DO  NOT  WORK  UPON  THE  COMPASSION  OF  SOME 
OF  HER  GUESTS." 

,  Such,  Sir,  are  the  declared  opinions  of  Malthus — of  him  who  is  the  ac- 
knowledged teacher  of  every  friend  of  the  New  Poor  Law  ; — upon  whose  prin- 
ciples that  Act  is  avowedly  founded.  No  wonder  that  the  selfish  disciple  of 
such  a  wretched  man  should  rail  against  "dispensaries  and  hospitals,  for  old 
n»en,  old  women,  and  children."  The  wonder  is,  that  any  "  old  man,"  believing 
that  Malthus  is  right,  can,  under  Brougham's  circumstances,  have  the  ef- 
frontery to  receive  5,000/.  a  year  from  the  public  for  his  support,  "  when  age  has 
ended  his  labour  ''!  The  enigma  can  only  be  solved  by  the  fact — and  it  is  a  fact 
— that  impudence,  selfishness,  and  covetouaness,  are  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  a 
Malthusian. 

I  have  no  space  for  further  comment.  Next  week  we  will  ascertain  what  the 
Church  of  England  says  about  these  matters.  Yes,  I  will  try  by  that  sure  test 
the  two  principles,  and  get  rid  of  one  of  them  for  certain,  somehow  or  other,  as 
sure  as —  I  am  your  Victim,      .«»■•  ,  <n, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S.— "  Rent-Roll "  when  I  can  find  space.— R.O. 

CONCORDIUM    PRESS,    HAM    COMMON,    SURREY. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
pRiNcip'AL  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sjr, — I  remember  well  when  the  late  philanthropist,  Michael 
Thomas  Sadler,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  thus  addressed  me : — "  Oastler, 
I  shall  never  forget  the  horror  that  seized  me  when  I  first  read  Malthus  ! !  ! 
In  the  onset,  I  was  charmed  and  delighted  with  the  insinuating  and  beautiful 
language  of  his  sentences — with  the  mildness  and  sweetness  of  disposition  they 
displayed;  but  when  I  arrived  at  his  conclusions — his  tragic  conclusions,  it  is 
utterly  out  of  my  power  to  describe  the  horrible  sensations  with  which  my  mind 
was  filled,  my  indignation  roused,  at  such  sophistry.  I  said  to  myself,  *  If  this 
be  a  truth,  the  Bible  is  a  falsehood  ;* — I  determined  to  test  Malthus  by  the 
Word  of  God.  I  foresaw,  if  such  heretical,  damnable  doctrine,  were  embraced, 
that  the  greatest  injury  would  be  inflicted,  the  most  indescribable  atrocities 
perpetrated  ; — that  many  would  eagerly  adopt  a  principle  that  presented  such 
pleasing  prospects  ;— that  selfishness  would  descry  hei-  interest  in  that  theory, 
and  there  erect  hei-  throne* 

**  I  laid  down  the  volume — I  shut  to  the  door  of  my  closet — T  kneeled  npou 
my  knees  before  my  God  ;  imploringly  I  besought  His  aid,  and  for  hours  wrestled 
with  Him  in  earnest  prayer  for  the  guidance  of  His  Holy  Spirit  in  my  search  for 
Truth  on  this  momentous  subject.  I  solemnly  dedicated  the  whole  energies  of 
roy  life  to  the  examination  of  these  two  principles— that  which  is  laid  down  by 
Malthus,  and  that  which  is  promulgated  in  the  Word  of  God. 

*'  If  ever  I  was  in  earnest,  it  was  then — if  I  ever  received  an  answer  to  prayer, 
it  was  then.  From  that  moment,  the  close  investigation  of  those  points  has  en- 
gaged my  undivided  attention  ;  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  have  at  length 
been  enabled  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy,  the  injustice,  the  cruelty,  and  the  exter- 
minating principle  of  the  Malthusian  scheme,  and  to  establish  the  true  philo- 
sophy of  the  system  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God.  My  sole  object  has  been  to 
discover  the  truth.  I  have  found  it,  where  it  will  always  be  found,  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  very  strange,  (but  such  is  the  effect  of  party  spirit,)  and  such  is 
the  fact,  that  those  persons  who  profess  the  greatest  attachment  to  the  Bible 
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are  ti»y  most  rancorous  opponents;  their  enmity  is  as  bitter  and  inveterate  as 
though  I  were  a  monster  in  hideous  shape: — aiming  to  iw/wre,  instead  of  seeking 
to  do  good  to  mankind — attacking,  instead  of  stipp0-riing,\  the  Truths  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  by  the  soundest  philosophy." 

The  earnestness  with  which  that  good  man  uttered  those  words,  left  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind  which  death  alone  can  efface.  Never  was  there  a  raaif 
more  serioosly  impressed  with  the  impertance  of  his  labours  than  Sadler — none 
ever  felt  more  keenly  the  bitter  animosity  of  his  opponents.  Afterwards,  wheu' 
his  own  party  forsook  him — that  party  which  he  had  rescued  from  contempt  and 

ieiaiuy — his  spirit  sank, — he  scMight  relief  anaong  strangers  ;. — in  their  land  he 
s 
died. 

Poor  Sadler  ! — never  did  man  more  devotedly  strive  to  bless  his  fellow 
man — never  was  n»an  more  reviled  by  man.  But  "his  works  have  followed  him.*'' 
Is  it  nol  natural  that  those  impressive- words  of  Sadler  should  force  them- 
selves on  my  attention  now,  when  I  am  labouring  in  his  vocation  ?  I  record  them, 
bopiog  that  they  may  induce  you  and  others  to  attend  with  deeper  interest  and' 
greater  sympathy  to  that  most  important  ^estien  oa  which  I  am^  endeavouring, 
to  fix  your  solemn  thoughts. 

If,  after  the  careful  periisal  of  my  last  letter*,  there  should  remain  a  doubt 
as  to  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  viz.  to  abolish  the- 
Poor  Laws, — which  appears  to  me  perfectly  impossible,-^ — (*' the  poor  shall^ 
never  cease  out  of  the  land,") — to-  remove  that  doubt,  I  would  remind  yon  of  an* 
article  on  the  Poor  Laws  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  1820 — an- 
article  which  has  always  been  attributed  to  Henry  Brougham.  There,  it  i» 
•aid, — 

"  There  are  two  points  which  we  consider  as  now  admitted  by  alf  men  of  »pnse.     First,  That 
THE  Poor  Laws  MUST  be  abolished;  secondly.  That  thejr  mast  he  very  gradually  abolished.. 
"We  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  throw  away  pen  and  ink  upon  way  one  who  is  still' inclined  to. 
dispute  either  of  these  propositions."  ' 

It  is  impossible  that  words  can  be  more  explicit  a«d  positive..  The  writer 
vas  well  aware  of  the  danger  to  be  incurred  even  in  the  most  eautious-introduc— 
tioii  of  the  new  theory.  To  be  efficacious,  it  was  iieeessary  to  reduce  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants — "the  redundant  population,"  as  he  blaspheraoosly  styles- 
them.  He  was  not  then  bold  enough  to  propose  the  direct  and  wholesale  murder 
of  infaats  by  "  painless  extinction" ;  that  monstrous  proposal  was  reserved  for  a 
later  period  ; — his  object  was,  by  "  gentle  and  gradual "  steps  "  to  get  rid  of 
them''  "by  banger  and  despair."  Being  careful,  if  possible,  to  prevent  a  re- 
action in  "  an  universal  and  ferocious  insurrection,"  he  was  extremely  anxious 
that  the"  gradation"  should  be  slow,  but  sure.  Do  I  misrepresent  ?  Terrific  as 
that  thought  is,  it  was  expressed  in  the  following  words: — 

''  It  wouM  be  the  height  of  coki-blooded  cruelty  \o  get  rid  of  them  [the  reduodant  populaiionj 
by  any  olher  than  the  most  gentle  and  gradual  means;  and  not  only  would  it  be  cruel,  but  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  to  make  the  attempt.  Insurrections  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  ferocious 
nature  would  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  any  very  sudden  change  in  the  system  of  the  Poor 
Laws  ;  not  partial,  like  those  which  proceed  from  an  impeded  or  decaying  state  of  manufactures^ 
but  as  universal  as  the  Poor  Laws  themselves,  and  as  ferocioiis  as  insurrections  always  are  wtiiciL 
are  led  on  by  hunger  and  despaivi" 
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England  is  now  suffering  under  the  preparatory  measure — this  graduating 
scale  ! — "  Hunger  and  despair,"  notwithstanding  the  rich  bounties  of  Almighty 
God,  are  indeed,  with  a  vengeance,  "  getting  rid  of  the  redundant  population." 
And  when  we  had  hoped  that  a  plentiful  harvest  would  have  brought  food  to  the 
poor,  we  are  assured,  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  themselves,  that  under 
the  system  of  "  gradation,"  as  managed  by  them,  the  distress  of  the  poor  is 
increased  thereby  ! 

That  they  are  ill  at  ease  during  "  the  most  gentle  and  gradual"  operation  of 
their  exterminating  process,  is  proved  by  the  reviewer  before  quoted.     He  says: 

'*  But  let  no  man  think  to  get  rid  of  these  laws  [the  Poor  Laws],  even  in  the  gentlest  and  visest 
method,  without  a  great  deal  of  misery  and  sotne  risk  of  tumult.  If  Mr.  Bourne  thinks  only  of 
aroiding  risk,  he  will  do  nothing^.  Some  risk  must  be  incurred :  but  the  secret  is  gradation:" 

Yes,  it  is  true,  "  some  risk  must  be  incurred."  God  has  so  decreed,  that 
in  murder  there  is  always  danger.  However  "  gently,"  however  "  stealthily,**  the 
assassin  may  approach  his  victim — however  "  gradual  "  the  effect  of  the  poison 
— with  what  "  wisdom"  soever  the  murderous  plot  may  be  contrived  and  exe- 
cuted, still  "  eome  risk  must  be  incurred  1" 

The  exterminators  of  the  poor  are  now  running  that  risk  :  and  methinks.  Sir, 
if  the  sigiks  of  the  times  betoken  coming  events,  the  Avenger  of  blood  is  now  at 
their  door.  And  no  wonder,  when  the  sage  "  opinions"  and  sound  principles  *'of 
the  most  learned  jurists  and  most  experienced  statesmen" — ♦'  of  the  first  autho- 
rities of  the  country" — "  the  Legislature" — nay,  of  "  the  Judges"  themselves,  are 
considered  and  actually  styled  "  antic  feats"  and  "  fantastic  tricks" — (I  am  quoting 
Lord  Broughaii)  ; — no  wonder,  I  say,  that  ruin  should  follow  in  the  wake  of  a 
-measure  proposed  by  one  who  sets  at  defiance  the  learning  and  piety  of  all  his  pre- 
decessors, and  turns  to  ridicule  plans  and  arrangements  which,  after  the  deepest 
research  and  most  anxious  solicitude,  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the  best  of 
men  have  carefully  matured,  and,  as  they  thought,  established  on  a  basis  as  firm 
as  a  rock. 

It  is  singularly  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  serious  observation,  as  proving  the 
insanity  of  the  Great  Orator,  that  the  highest  eulogy  and  the  deepest  contempt 
meet,  in  Lord  Brougham's  speech,  on  the  same  public  characters.  Take  an  ex- 
ample.    In  the  case  of  Pitt,  his  Lordship  says  : — 

"Was  Mr.  Pitt  a  dreamer  Xt— was  Mr.  Pitt  a  visionary?" — "Mr. Pitt  was  DiSTiNein^HEn 

by  his  study  of  political  economy." — "  Always  speaking  with  respect  of  that  eminent  man's  soieae« 
and  talent,  which  no  one,  however  barbarous  or  ignorant,  will  be  bold  enough  to  question." 

Bat  when  his  Lordship  finds  it  needful  to  apologize  for  "  the  magistrates" — 
they  having  put  a  liberal  construction  en  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  poor 
to  support,  and  there  being  many  of  them  in  the  House  of  Lords — we  find  his 
Lordship  representing  this  same  Mr.  Pitt,  as  well  as  others,  whom  he  had  also 
eulogized,  as  fools  and  fanatics.  The  passage  is  so  singular,  that  I  shall  not 
apologize  for  quoting  it  at  length: — 

''My  Lords,  it  has  been  usual  lo  blame  the  magistrates  of  the  country  for  the  maUadministratioa 
of  tliese  laws,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  ever  have  been  able  to  perceive  the  justice  of  this  charge. 
1  never  have  felt  that  we  had  any  right  to  hold  them  peculiarly  responsible,  or,  indeed,  in  the  midstof 
Mmrerga/  error,  to  tell  who  were  answerable  for  the  mischief  we  all  acknowledge  to  exist.  The  Worst 
that  can  be  said  of  /Aoxe  respectable  persons  towhom.the  country  it  to  greatly  indebted,  and  «f 
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whose  services  I  sbould  speak  more  at  large  if  I  had  not  the  honour  of  addressing  an  assembly 
almost  wholly  composed  of  magistrates,  is,  that  in  bringing  forth,  by  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Iiaws,  the  grievous  mischiefs  inherent  originally  in  the  system,  they  are  not  before  the  age  they  lived 
in;  that  they  were  not  wiser  than  all  who  had  gone  before  them,  and  all  who  lived  around  them, 
and,  indeed,  all  who,  for  one  or  two  generations,  have  come  after  them.  This  is  the  only  charge 
ihat  can  justly  be  made  against  them.  It  would  be  condemning  them  for  a  want  of  more  than  hu- 
man sagacity,  were  we  to  charge  them  with  the  consequences  of  their  conduct,  pursuing,  as  they 
did,  the  opinions  of  the  most  learned  jurists  and  most  experienced  statesmen,  while  occupied  witk 
the  details  of  the  system  which  they  were  engaged  in  working.  The  truth  is,  that  in  all  they  did, 
magistrates  have  had  the  countenance  of  the  first  authorities  of  the  country;  they  have  had  the  en- 
tire approval  and  even  concurrence  of  the  Legislature  to  support  them ;  they  have  had  the  decision 
of  the  Judges  to  back  and  even  to  guide  them.  As  often  as  questions  have  been  raised  relative  to 
the  administration  of  these  laws,  the  Courts  have  never,  in  any  one  instance,  applied  themselves 
■to  lessen  the  mischief,  by  narrowing  the  liberal  construction  which  the  magistrates  had  put  upon  the 
Statutes,  but  have  unz/orm/y  decided  so  as  to  give  them  greater  scope.  That  they  have  erred, 
ahen,  in  such  company  as  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  of  the  country,  is  to  be  regarded  with 
neither  wondicr  nor  blame.  But  the  magistrates  have  had  equal  countenance  from  the  names  of 
eminent  individuals,  some  of  them  the  most  distinguished  that  this  land  can  boast  of,  and  who, 
iipon  the  question  of  relief  to  the  poor,  have  entertained  projects  more  liberal,  nay,  I  will  say  mors 
extravagant — more  absolutely  wild,  than  any  that  the  most  liberal  magistrates  of  this  country  ever 
contemplated.  What  think  you.  my  Lords,  I  will  not  say  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  Act,  but  of  the  mea- 
sure proposed  in  1795  by  Ma.  Pitt,  a  man  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  details  of  the  subject,  an4 
well  acquainted,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  with  the  best  practical  policy  to  be  pursued  regard- 
ing it  ?  What  marvel  is  it  to  find  country  justices  holding  that  the  poor  man  has  a  right  to  be 
made  comfortable  in  his  own  dwelling,  when  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  Bill  (happily  it  did  not  pass 
into  a  law)  for  legalizing  the  allowance  system,  that  greatest  bane  of  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  and  for  sanctioning  the  principle  that  'every  poor  man  has  a  right  to  be  made  com- 
fortable in  his  own  dwelling,  himself  and  his  family,  and  to  be  furnished  with  a  cow,  or  a  pig,  or  some 
other  animal  yielding  profit,'  (I  cite  the  words  of  the  Act,)  to  be  provided  in  proportion  to  th« 
number  of  his  children?  Assuredly  the  author  of  this  famous  project  was  not  much  more  in  advance 
of  his  age  than  the  Justices  of  the  Peace.  Such  principles  as  Mr.  Pitt  thus  plainly  held  on  the 
subject,  have  been  the  cause  of  the  ruin  we  now  all  deplore.  Surely  if  ever  there  was  a  doctrine 
more  frantic  in  principle  than  another,  or  less  likely  to  prove  safe  in  its  appliances,  it  must  be  this, 
ihat,  in  defiance  of  the  ordinary/  law  of  nature,  the  human  law-giver  should  decree,  that  all  po»r 
men  have  a  right  to  live  comfortably." 

It  is  not,  then,  as  the  Whigs  have  often  told  us — it  is  not  the  expensive  wars, 
the  National  Debt  and  its  consequences,  (for  which  Mr.  Pitt  has  hy  them  been 
unjustly  blamed,) — it  is  not  those  heavy  burdens  that  "  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  ruin  we  now  all  deplore  ;"  but  "  the  principle  j[)lainly  held  by  Mr.  Pitt,'* 
that  "  every  poor  man  has  a  right  to  be  made  comfortable  in  his  own  dwelling, 
himself  and  his  family,  and  to  be  furnished  with  a  cow,  or  a  pig,  or  some  other 
animal  yielding  profit."  I  thank  you,  my  Lord  Brougham,  for  unwittingly  dis- 
abusing the  public  mind  on  the  "principles"  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  on  "  the  cause  of 
the  ruin  we  all  deplore."  May  every  "  poor  man"  now  remember,  that  if  he 
be  not  '•  comfortable  in  his  own  dwelling,  himself  and  his  family" — if  he  have 
not  "  a  cow,  or  a  pig,  or  some  other  animal  yielding  profit" — it  is  not  Mr.  Pittas 
fault. 

I  had  another  reason,  besides  recording  Lord  Brougham's  sneer  at  William 
Pitt,  for  transcribing  that  long  paragraph  from  his  Lordship's  speech.  I  wished 
the  powerful  phalanx  of  wisdom,  learning,  and  experience,  in  favour  of  *'  the 
bight  of  the  poor  to  support,"  as  described  by  Brougham  himself,  to  adorn  the 
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Fleet  Papers,  in  order  that  every  cavil  might  be  silenced  as  to  the  soundness  of 
the  high  authorities  which  I  had  quoted  on  this  same  subject. 

It  would  be  well  that  every  man  of  property  should  carefully  read  that  quo- 
taftion  ;  and  then  seriously  ask  himself, — Is  it  not  safe  to  legislate  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  all  our  "most  learned  jurists — most  experienced  statesmen — the  first  autho- 
rities of  the  country — the  Legislature — the  Judges — eminent  individuals,  some  of 
them  the  most  distinguished  that  this  land  can  boast  of  V* — I  say,  Sir,  it  behoves 
those  who  have  a  stake  in  the  country,  to  ask  themselves, — Is  it  safe  to  denounce 
those  sages  as  "  absurd,  frantic,  wild,  and  extravagant  ?" — and  to  legislate  upon 
the  insane  principle,  that  "  universal  error"  pervaded  their  minds  ? — to  assume 
that  the  world  was  in  utter  darkness,  until  Malthus  discovered  that  nature  had 
only  provided  for  the  rich — that  she  had  by  her  own  law  consigned  the  poor  to 
starvation?  And  thereupon  to  throw  down  the  magnificent  superstructure,  which 
was  erected  upon  the  firmest  basis,  the  soundest  principles,  to  make  room  for  a 
paste-board  building,  which  even  its  architects  fear  will  be  blown  to  atoms  by 
the  tornado  of  **  the  sanguinary  and  ferocious  insurrections'*  that  always  arise 
from  "  hunger  and  despair"? 

Do  you  not  perceive.  Sir,  that  it  is  by  the  judgment  of  those  despised  and 
ridiculed  authorities,  that  our  good  old  institutions  were  established?  And  if  you 
remove  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  whole,  do  you  not  perceive  that  they 
must  all  tumble  into  one  mass  of  unsightly  rubbish, — the  Crown  and  the  Coronet 
mingling  with  the  filthy  cast  off  rags  of  the  branded  pauper  ? — Well  might  Eldon 
exclaim, — "  If  matters  have  indeed  come  to  this,  a  national  Convention  should  be 
called." 

It  had  ever  been  the  custom  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  a  Peer  proposed  a 
new  measure,  to  remind  their  Lordships  of  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  our 
ancestors, — the  sages  who  had,  by  theirlearning,  wisdom,  and  experience,  assisted 
in  rearing  our  glorious  Constitution,  and  maintaining  its  greatness  ; — to  remind 
their  Lordships  of  their  wise  sayings,  as  the  best  authority  for  any  proposed 
measure  ;  but  now,  a  mere  pedantic  schoolboy — as  Lord  Brougham  confessedly 
is,  when  compared  with  those  whom  he  reviles — reverts  to  the  achievements  of  the 
greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the  best  of  men,  merely  to  denounce  them  ;  quotes  their 
opinions  against  his  new  scheme,  fully  expecting  that  because  he  is  opposed  to  all 
who  have  gone  before  him,  the  single  name  of  Malthus  will  ensure  the  approval 
of  their  Lordships  to  a  measure  in  direct  opposition  to  every  sound  opinion  that 
had  been  hitherto  entertained,  to  every  authority,  nay,  te  every  precedent  that 
their  Lordships  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  respect. — What  an  insult  to 
that  venerable  body ! 

Nevertheless,  Brougham's  expectation  was,  unhappily  for  the  Peers,  realized^ 
the  Lords  were  beguiled  by  his  sophistry,  and  benumbed  by  their  own  selfishness. 
A  fact  so  glaringly  disgraceful  to  that  House  had  not  before  occurred.  It  proves, 
if  indeed  proof  were  wanting,  that  the  spirit  of  slumber,  or  the  spell  of  enchant- 
ment, has  taken  possession  of  tbe  minds  of  our  Rulers  ;  that  they,  being  given 
^ver  to  a  reprobate  mind,  stumble  and  fall.  They  no  longer  see,  or  hear,  or  under- 
stand, or  perceive  the  danger^they  are  in  ;  but  blindly  and  obstinately  persist  in 
Acourse  which,  if  the  example  of  other  nations,  and  the  experience  of  all  former 
»g^,  be  not  a  lie,  must  lead  %o  their  utter  destruction. 
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Let  the  nobles  of  the  land  walk  In  this  new  and  dangerous  coarse  ever  so  cau- 
tioualy,  they  cannot  pursue  it  with  safety.  For,  if  it  be  true  that  the  learning 
and  wisdom  of  our  best  and  wisest  legislators — that  the  sound  and  well-digested 
raaxims  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen — the  golden  dicta  of  our  most  learned  and 
incorruptible  Judges — and  the  orthodox  opinions  of  our  most  venerable  and  pious 
Bishops,  are  indeed,  as  Lord  Brougham  has  asserted,  and  as  the  Legislature 
has  ruled,  mere  "  absurd,  extravagant,  wild,"  nay,  "  frantic  tricks,"  then.  Sir,  a 
question  as  serious  to  their  Lordships  as  that  which  they  have,  as  they  foolishly 
imagine,  settled,  must  and  will  be  raised — the  question  of  their  utility  and  their 
rights. 

Believe  me,  that  was  a  gloomy  night  for  them,  when  their  Lordships,  at  the 
bidding  of  a  "  wild  and  frantic"  maniac,  decided  that  Wisdom  was  Folly — that 
Truth  was  a  Liar. 

Talk  not  of  revolutionizing  agitators  indeed !— of  demoralizing  teachers  ! — 
then  was  rebellion  in  high  places — iniquity  even  in  the  seat  of  justice!  Perhaps 
the  Lords  foolishly  thought,  being  persuaded  by  Brougham,  that  none  were 
wise  before  Malthus,  that  Truth  was  hid  ere  he  discovered  it ',  but  they 
rung  their  own  death-knell,  and  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  deserving  of  the 
judgment  pronounced  on  the  barren  fig-tree — "  Why  cumbereth  it  the  ground?" 
Then  they  made  playthings  of  Coronets,  pronounced  Sceptres  to  be  rubbish,  and 
gave  themselves  that  solemn  notice,  "  Set  your  houses  in  order,"  before  they 
should  become  tenantless.  One  would  really  imagine  that  the  infatuation  of  the 
idolatrous  nations  had  taken  possession  of  their  minds — "  He  feedeth  on  ashes  : 
a  deceived  heart  hath  turned  him  aside,  that  he  cannot  deliver  his  soul,  nor  say, 
Js  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand  V 

That  such  must  be  the  revolutionary  tendency  of  that  night's  mischief,  is  as 
apparent  as  that  wise  men  are  better  than  fools — God  than  man.  If  the  Legislature 
think  that  by  "  the  march  of  intellect"  they  can  stop  the  march  of  principle,  and 
prevent  its  re-action  upon  themselves,  then,  they  have  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
their  folly — then,  time  alone,  in  the  destruction  which  they  have  brought  on  their  - 
own  heads,  will  bring  them  to  their  senses.  That  time  is  very  short ; — it  needs 
not  a  prophet's  vision  to  see  the  approaching  storm — the  thief  is  already  at  the 
door  ; — *'  hunger  and  despair  "  hasten  his  footsteps,  and  sharpen  his  revenge.^ — 
*'  The  wicked  have  drawn  out  the  sword,  and  have  bent  their  bow,  to  cast  down 
the  poor  and  needy,  and  to  slay  such  as  be  of  upright  conversation.  Their  sword 
shall  enter  into  their  own  hearty  and  their  hows  shall  be  broken."  In  that  day, 
let  them  remember  my  warning. 

Once  more,  observe  the  apparent  tenderness  with  whieh  Lord  Brougham 
apologizes  for  the  magistrates — "  those  respectable  persons,  to  whom  the  country 
is  so  greatly  indebted."  His  Lordship  was  coaxing  to  betray.  How  dififerent  his 
style  and  manner  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  the  article  before  alluded  to  in 
that  periodical,  it  is  said, — 

"  It  is  essential  to  the  great  objects 'wJiicIi  the  Poor  Law  Committee  have  in  riew,  that  the 
power  of  magistrates  to  order  relief  should  be  gradually  taken  away.  JVhen  this  is  once  done, 
half  the  difficulties  of  the  abolition  are  accomplished."        tt, 

How  much  the  country  has  gained  by  depriving  the  poor  of  the  magisterial 
shield,  we  have  not  yet  fuUy  learned.     How  the  higher  institutions  are  strengfhr 
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eiied  by  the  degradation  of  the  magisterial  Bench,  remains  to  be  proved.  The 
first  lessons  are  before  tlie  public  eye  ; — say,  Do  they  promise  greater  prosperity 
and  firmer  stability? — I  think  not.  Time  is,  however,  a  schoolmaster  whose 
lessons  never  deceive.     I  willingly  bide  his  teaching. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  again  refer  to  the  main  point  in  this  question.  I  hope  I 
have  proved  to  you,  that  the  principle  of  the  New  Poor  Law  is  founded  on  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  poor  to  support  ;  that  it  is  only  a  preparatory  step  to 
110  Poor  Law  at  all ;  and  that,  in  the  estimation  of  Brougham,  charity  is  not 
only  a  very  dangerous  virtue,  but  absolutely  a  crime — creating  and  increasing 
misery  when  striving  to  ameliorate  and  relieve.  I  cannot  mistake  ;  these  arc 
Lord  Brougham's  words : — 

*'  I  must  observe,  even  upon  the  subj ect  of  I'ndiTiduaT  charity, — charity  not  administered  by  the 
State,  or  through  the  bands  of  parish  officers. — that  I  hold  this  doctrine  undeniably  true.  That 
species  of  charity  is  the  least  safe,  which  affords  a  constant  fvnd,  known  by  the  community  to  exist 
for  charitable  purposes.  As  long  as  the  existence  of  such  a  fund  is  notorious,  whether  raised  by 
the  compulsory  previsions  of  the  law,  or  owing  its  origin  to  the  warmth  of  men's  charitable  feelings, 
its  existence  leads  o/necessitv  to  two  consequences, pernicious  to  all  parties~-to  the  giver  er 
well  as  the  receivci — to  the  Stale  as  well  as  to  the  individuals.  First,  it  can  hardly  avoid  being 
abused  from  the  kindly  feelings  of  those  who  administer  it,  (and  this  applies  to  a  parish  fund  still 
more  strictly,  for  it  is  more  liable  to  abuse)..  The  private  manager  cannot  trust  his  own  feelingy 
—the  overseer  cannot  trust  his  own  feelings.  Out  of  this  infirmity  of  our  nature  abuses  are  quite 
certain  to  arise.  The  second  consequence  is  this — and  I  regard  it  as  the  worse  evil:  if  the  fund  is 
inown  to  exist,  however  it  be  constituted,  whether  by  voluntary  or  by  compulsory  subscription, 
the  poor  immediately  calculate  upon  it,  and  become  I«ss  provident,  forsaking  every  habit  of  fru- 
gality, taking  no  care  to  provide  against  the  ordinary  calamities  of  life,  or  the  inevitable  infir- 
mities of  old  age.  They  no  longer  strive  for  the  means  of  maintaining  their  children,  but  heedlessly, 
recklessly,  count  upon  that  fund,  out  of  which,  whether  in  sickness  or  in  health,  in  youth  or  in  age, 
in  impotence  or  in  vigour,  they  know  that  they  may  claim  the  means  of  support;  and,  setting  the 
pains  of  labour  against  those  of  a  scanty  sustenance,  they  prefer  idleness  aud  a  bare  subsistence  to 
plenty  earned  by  toil.  Hence  men's  minds  become  habituated  to  the  fatal  disconnexion  of  liveli- 
hood and  labour,  and,  ceasing  to  rely  upon  their  own  industry  for  support,  their  minds  become 
debased  as  their  habits  are  degratled.  Were  1  not  afraid  of  troubling  your  Lordships  with  a  dis- 
course wearing  too  much  of  a  didactic  air,  I  could  easily  prove  that  this  is  the  fractical 

UESULT  OF  THE  TOO  EXTENSIVE  JSND  CNREFLBCTIVK  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARITY." 

Did  human  lips  ever  utter  sentiments  more  palpably  iu  contradiction  of  the 
Word  of  God  ?  It  is  clear,  then,  as  I  said — Lord  Brougham  being  our  teacher 
•7— charity  is  a  very  dangerous,  nay,  a  very  injurious  virtue.  At  present,  1  have 
not  time  ta  inquire  if  the  blasphemy  of  that  quotation  exceeds  its  libellous  cha- 
racter. No  wonder  that  he  who  impiously  dare*  to  charge  High  Heaven  witft 
folly,  should  pour  forth  his  false  and  libellotis  invectives  against  man.  I  think. 
Sir,  Satan  himself  could  not,  in  the  same  space,  have  blended  more  falseness  in 
principle  and  falsehood  in  fact.  I  must,  however,  pass  on,  and  inquire, — Is  the 
principle  thus  laid  down  by  Lord  Brougham  the  principle  of  the  Church  of 
England  ?  If  not,  it  is  clear  that  the  New  Poor  Law  must  be  repealed,  if  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  is  to  be  maintained. 

The  Church  of  England  shall  speak  for  herself.  There  can  be  no  mistake  iit 
her  voice.  She  speaks  authoritatively  and  distinctly  in  her  Homilies.  I 
would  that  her  lessons,  therein  contained,  were  more  studied  by  her  priests  and 
by  her  people.  Had  not  the  voice  of  the  Church  been  silent — had  she  not 
remained  ignominiously  silent — the  New  Poor  Law  could  not  have  been  enacted. 
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Would  that  that  voice  ra  her  Homilies,  which  though  dead  yet  speaketb,  were 
listened  to  in  every  corner  of  the  land.     Hear  it : — 

"Amongst  the  manifold  duties  that  Almightv  God  requireth  of  His  faithful  servants,  thie  tru« 
Christians;  by  the  which  He  would  that  both  His  name  should  be  glorified,  and  the  cerlainry  of 
their  vacation  declared ;  there  is  none  that  is  either  more  acceptable  unto  Him,  or  more  profit- 
able for  them,  than  are  the  works  of  mercy  and  pity  showed  upon  the  poor,  which  be  afflicted 
toith  ANY  KIND  of  misery.  And  yet  this  notwsthstanding,  such  is  the  slothful  sluggishness  of  our 
dull  nature  to  that  which  is  good  and  godly,  that  we  are  almost  in  nothing  more  negligent  and  less 
careful  than  we  are  therein.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very  necessary  thing,  that  God's  people  should 
awake  their  sleepy  minds,  and  consider  their  duty  on  this  behalf.  And  meet  it  is  that  ali. 
true  Christians  should  desirously  seek  and  learn  what  God  by  His  Holy  Word  doth  therein  require 
of  them,  that,  first,  knowing  their  duty — whereof  many  by  their  slackness  seenl  to  be  very  ignorant 
— they  may  afterwards  diligently  endeavour  to  perform  the  same.  By  the  which;  both  the  godly 
and  charitable  persons  may  be  encouraged  to  go  forwards,  and  continue  in  their  merciful  deeds  of 
alms-giving  to  the  poor ;  and  ako,  such  as  hitherto  have  either  neglected  or  condemned  if,  may 
yet  now  at  length,  when  they  shall  hear  how  much  it  appertaineth  to  them,  advisedly  consider  it, 
and  virtuously  apply  themselves  thereto." 

"First  1  will  show,  how  earnestly  Almighty  God,  in  His  Holy  Word,  doth  exact  the  doing  of 
alms-deeds  of  us,  and  how  acceptable  they  be  unto  him." 

"  Secondly,  how  prefiiabl«  it  is  for  us  to  use  them,  and  what  commodity  and  fruit  they  will 
bring  unto  us." 

"Thirdly  and  lastly,  I  Will  show  Out  of  God's  Word,  that  whoso  is  lilierar  to  the  poor,  and  re- 
lieveth  them  plentifully,  she'll  notwithstanding  haire  sufficient  for  himself,  ami  evermore  b» 
without  danger  of  penury  and  scarcity." 

"  AFmighty  God  doth  account  that  to  be  given  and  to  be  bestowed  upon  Himself,  that  is  bestowed 
TipoD  the  poor:  for  so  doth  the  Holy  Ghost  testify  unto  us  of  the  wise  man,  saying.  He  that  halFi 
pity  upon  the  poor  lendcth  unto  the  Lord  Himself.  And'  Christ  in  the  Gospel  avoucheth,  and  as 
a  most  certain  truth  bindeth  it  with  an  oath,  that  Che  alms  bestowed  upon  the  poor  was  bestowed 
Upon  Him,  and  so  shall  be  reckoned  at  the  last  day :  for  thus  He  saith  to  the  charitable  alms-givers, 
\the1t  he  sitteth  as  Judge  in  the  doom,  to  give  sentence  to  every  man  according  to  his  deserts; 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever  good  and  merciful  deed  you  did  upon  any  of  the  least  of  these 
itoy  brethren,  ye  did  the  same  unto  Me.  In  relieving,  their  hunger,  ye  relieved  Mine;  in  quenching 
their  thirst,  ye  quenched  Mine;  in  clothing  them,  ye  cFothed  Me  ;  and  when  ye  harboured  them,  y* 
lodged  Me  also ;  when  ye  visited  them,  being  sicfc,  or  in  prisoti,  yevisited  Me.  For,  as  he  that  hath' 
received  a  prince's  ambHssadors,  and  entebtaineth  ti^eh  well,  doth  honour  the  prince  from  whom 
those  ambassadors  do  come;  so  he  ihatreceiveth  the  poor  and  needy,  and  helpeth  them  in  their  affliction 
and  distress,  doth  thereby  receive  and  honour  Christ  their  Master ;  who,  as  He  was  poor  and  needy 
Himself  whilst  He  lived  here  amongst  us,  to  w»rk  the  nhystery  of  our  salvation;  so,  at  His  depar- 
ture hence,  he  promised,  in  His  stead,  to  send  unto  us  those  that  were  poor,  by  whose  means  His 
absence  should  be  supplied';  and  theAei'ore,  thatwe  would  do  unto  Him,  we  Must  do  unto  them." 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  subject  in  this  number.  I  will  resume  it  next 
week  ; — flaeauwhile,  solemnly  urging  you  to  the  serious  consideration  of  these  most 
important  q.uestious, — Is  God  or  MALTHtrstrue  ?— *the  CntrRCH  or  Brot^gham? 

Rest  assured,  these  questions  must  soon  be  solved.  The  edifice  you  are 
contemplating  to  erect  upon  the  New  Poor  Law,  cannot  be  built  without  first 
demolishing  that  which  is  founded  upon  the  Church — our  glorious  Constitution  f 

The  plans  which  the  Government  are  now  adopting,  are  totally  subversive  of 
the  end  they  joroyV**  to  have  iu  view.  It  is  strange  that  they  should  persist  in 
their  mad  career; — but  they  cannot,  or  will  not  see  it — a  .false  light  bewildersr 
them;  and,  eventually,  they  themselves  «iM»^  fall  into  the  pit  which  they  have 
digged  for  the  poor  and  needy  !  How  will  they  endure  when  the  deluding  Demon 
that  now  beguiles  them  shall  be  changed  into  an  awful  Avenger  of  their  wicked- 
ness and  folly  ?  When  the  stings  of  an  accusing  conscience  shall  be  let  loo9«' 
upon  them,  and  they  shall  see,  in  the  light  of  God's  fiery  indignation,  their 
dreadful  guilt,  and  feel  the  punishment  due  to  the  sins  of  those  wicked  men  whc 
have  persisted  in  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  the  Most  High  God  ?  Then,  the 
oppressors  shall  cease  —  they  shall  be  as  stubble, — "  leaving  neither  root  nor 
branch."  I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S.— No  "  Rent-Roll."     If  possible,  I  will  reserve  a  page  for  it  next  week.— R.  C. 
eONCORDIUM   PRESS,    HAM    eOMMON,    6HRKK¥. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — If  I  have  not  clearly  established  my  argument,  that  by 
the  Constitution  of  England  every  poor  man  is  entitled  to  support,  and,  conse- 
quently, if  HIS  right  be  denied,  that  land-owners  have  no  right  to  rent ; — I  say, 
Sir,  if  I  have  not  by  sound  argument  proved  that  fact,  founded  on  the  condition 
of  the  grant  of  the  lands,  then  there  is  no  longer  any  weight  in  the  standard 
authorities  which  we  have  hitherto  been  taught  to  consider  as  unquestionable; — 
authorities  that,  on  all  other  Constitutional  and  legal  points,  have  been  received 
diS^recedents  for  our  guidance — precedents  that,  like  the  Polar  Star,  have  iu 
safety  conducted  the  vessel  of  the  State  amid  the  furious  storms  of  faction,  the 
quicksands  of  strife  and  open  rebellion  ;  and,  for  aught  we  know,  been  the  causi» 
why  the  British  flag  "  for  a  thousand  years  has  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze." 
I  am  told  by  some  very  well  disposed,  but  not  very  wise  persons,  that  to 
assume  the  right  of  support,  excepting  as  the  reward  of  labour,  is  to  encourage 
robbery ;  for,  say  such  persons,  "  What  right  can  any  man  have  to  a  portion  of 
my  estate — an  estate  that  is  either  the  fruit  of  my  own  industry,  or  that  of  my 
ancestors  V — The  answer  is  very  ready,  simple,  and  easy.  Right  or  wrong,  the  rule 
which  forms  the  basis  of  English  society  has  long  since  settled  the  point.  If  work  is 
not  found  for  the  poor,  the  poor,  by  the  Constitution  of  England,  have  a  right 
to  support.  Not  a  single  acre  of  English  soil  can  be  possessed  that  is  not  subject 
to  that  claim ;  and,  consequently,  the  land-owner  who  refuses  to  comply  with 
that  condition,  claims  an  interest  in  his  estate,  a  reward  for  his  or  his  ancestor's 
industry,  which  lie  can  neither  have  purchased  nor  inherited  ;  so  that,  it  is 
perfectly  clear,  the  robbery  is  committed  by  the  landlord  who  refuses  to  recognize 
the  RIGHT  of  the  poor,  and  not  by  the  poor,  when  they  only  claim  their  own. 

I  grant  that  this  statement  of  the  case  may  be  very  repulsive  to  the  unrea- 
sonable land-owner.  It  is,  however,  the  only  true  Constitutional  view  that  is 
sanctioned  by  our  Sages,  our  Jurists,  our  Statesmen,  and  our  Judges. 

Should  this  condition  be  disowned,  it  only  proves  that  land-owners  have  for- 
gotten their  position  as  well  as  their  duties. 
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The  Church  was  formerly  charged  with  the  support  of  the  poor.  When  the 
Church  was  deprived  of  the  means  of  supporting  the  poor,  when  her  estates  were 
given  to  the  favourites  of  Henry  VIU.,  the  poor  were  driven  into  a  state  of  desti- 
tution and  desperation ;  consequently,  neither  life  nor  property  were  then  secure. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  stringent,  unjust,  and  cruel  laws  for  the  punish- 
ment of  poverty  and  vagrancy,  still  the  demands  of  Nature  could  not,  by  Acts  of 
Parliament,  be  vanquished  ;  and  at  length,  Elizabeth,  in  the  5th  year  of  her 
reign,  was  compelled,  in  some  shape,  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  poor,in  order 
to  give  value  and  security  to  property  and  life;  and  afterwards,  in  her  43rd, 
fully  to  recognize,  nay,  restore  their  cTaim  to  support.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  although  the  Church  had  lost  her  power  to  supply  support  for  the  poor, 
her  ministers  still  retained  the  office  of  overseers  of  the  poor. 

That  there  may  be  no  cavilling  on  this  most  important  point,  the  absolute 
RiOHT  of  the  poor  to  support,  (for  on  this  point  the  whole  question  turns,)  I  will 
quote  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham  himself,  as  recorded  in  that  "  corrected  " 
speech  of  his  Lordship,  from  which  I  have  allready  made  such  copious  extracts. 

If  those  cavillers,  who  object  to  the  numerous  authorities  already  produced 
in  former  numbers,  will  not  helieve  his  Lordship,  "neither will  they  be  persuaded 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  Well,.theu,  these  are  Lord  Brougham's  words : 

"  It  is  certainly  not  quite  correct  to  say,,  as  has  frequently  been  asserted,  that  these  laws  [the 
Poor  Laws]  grew  out  of  the  destruction  of  tb«  monastic  orders,  and  the  seizure  of  their  property 
by  Henry  VUl.;  but  it  is  still  more  incorrect  to  deny  that  there  was  any  connexion  whatever  be* 
iween  the  two  events  ;  for  undoubtedly,  though  the  passing,  af  the  43rd  of  Eliz.abeth  followed  the 
seizure  of  the  monastic  tands  by  an  interval  of  above  sixty  years,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  it  was 
not  twenty  years  after  the  abolition  of  those  monasteries  that  the  first  Poor  Law,  the  earliest  com- 
yiulsory  provision  for  the  poor,  waa  exacted;  being  the  5th  of  Elizabeth.  When  I  niake^is 
observation,  I  must  add  another  conneeted  with  it,  and  remind  your  Lordships  of  an  argument  used 
against  the  Chureh  Establishment,  and  the  tithe  system,  as  connected  with  the  Poor  Laws.  It  is 
said,  that,  according  to  the  original  division  of  liXhes,  ooe-fourth  belonged  to  the  bishop,  one- fourth 
to  the  parson,  one-fourth  to  the  repair  of  the  church,  and  the  remaining  one-fourth  to  the  poor. 
That  is  a  mistake  which  ISeld^en  and  others  have  fallen  into,  from  not  having  examined  with  care 
the  provisions  of  the  Saxon  law,  according  to  which  it  was  a  tripartite,  and  not  a  quadripartite 
division; — one-third  going  to  the  fabric  of  the  church,  one-third  to  the  parson,  and  one-third  to  the 
poor.  I  grant  that  this  was  the  original  distribution  of  the  tithe,  and  I  also  admit  that  in  much 
later  times,  as  far  down  as  the  1 5th  of  Richard  II.,  this  right  of  the  poor  was  recognized  by 
Parliament ;  for  in  that  year  an  Act  passed  which  in  terms  admitted  the  RIGHT  of  the 
POOR  to  sustentation  out  of  this  fund.  I  admit,  too,  that  still  later,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  JiDCES  OF  THE  LAND  RECOGNIZED  THE  SAME  RIGHT,  and  that  other  cases  are  to 
be  found  decidkdlv  in  favour  of  this  principle,  one  of  the  Judges  of  that  {^ay  quaintly  ob- 
serving, that  it  is  the  business  of  the  parson,  Pascere  gregem,  verba,  exemplo,  cibo.*  Indeed  your 
Lordships  will  Gtid  both  the  Courts  and  Parliaments,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  George  IIL,  recog- 
nizing the  claims  of  the  poor  against  the  parson,  grounded  upon  the  same  principle." 

Away,  then,  with  every  objection  as  to  the  law  of  the  right  of  the  poor  to 
support.  Lord  Brougham  is  quite  welcome  to  assert,  "  This  right  to  share  in 
a  fixed  fund  is  the  grand  mischief  of  the  Poor  Laws."  That  ejaculation  of  Lord 
Brougham  himself,  does,  God  be  thanked,  in  fact  establish  the  right — the 
Constitutional,  the  legal  right  ;  the  existence  of  which  I  think  I  have,  in  this 
and  former  numbers,  confirmed  beyond  the  possibility  of  further  doubt  or  cavil. 

*  To  feed  the  flock  hf  word,  by.  eKatnple,  b.;  food. 
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It  appears,  then,  even  on  the  showing  of  Lord  Brougham,  that  since  the 
confiscatioH  of  the  Church  property,  which  was  directly  charged  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  THE    ESTATES    OF    ENGLAND    ARE,    BY   AcT    OF    PARLIAMENT, 

FIXED  WITH  THAT  CHARGE.  No  land-owner,  who  is  honest,  can  object  to  this 
condition,  since  the  claim  of  the  poor  has  always  been  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  the  purchase-money. 

But,  Sir,  this  impost,  or  charge,  or  tax,  (call  it  by  what  name  you  please,) 
is  as  wise  and  as  just  as  it  is  Constitutional  and  legal:  We  all  know  that  on  land 
labour  finds  its  natural  eraploj-ment.  If,  then,  the  owners  of  land,  regardless  of 
their  own  interest,  refuse  to  employ  the  labourers  at  a  fair  and  equitable  remu- 
neration, it  is  just  that  the  land  should  be  charged  with  their  support,  and  not 
that  the  poor  should  be  starved  to  death,  because  the  land-owners  are  either 
stupid,  ignorant,  or  unjust.  If  the  case  were  not  as  I  have  stated,  the  owners  of 
the  land  would  have  despotic  sway  even  over  the  lives  of  the  labourers. 

It  becomes,  then,  not  only  the  duty,  but  the  interest  also,  of  those  who  are 
proprietors  of  land,  to  secure  their  own  welfare  by  providing  subsistence  for  their 
labourers.  Common  sense  and  common  justice  unite  in  sanctioning  and  approving 
of  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  this  Constitutional  arrangement ;  for  by  it  the  pros- 
perity of  all  is  secured. 

It  will  be  time  enough  to  lament  the  excess  of  the  number  of  labourers,  when 
all  the  soil  of  England  is  at  the  full  height  of  cultivation — when  the  estates  of  the 
land-owners  are,  in  fact,  incapj^ble  of  further  improvement — and  when  the  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  waste  land,  which  now  disfigure  the  island,  are  smiling  with  corn 
or  verdant  with  pasture,  full  of  flocks,  and  herds,  and  joyous  swains.  Till  then, 
our  governors  would  exhibit  their  wisdom  by  devising  means  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  the  poor,  rather  than  by  listening  to  the  inhuman  and  insane 
theories  of  Malthus  and  Brougham,  for  the  reduction  of  "  the  redundant  popu- 
lation" by  emigration  or  starvation. 

Wisdom  cannot  devise  a  plan  more  likely,  than  that  already  incorporated  in 
our  Constitution,  to  perpetuate  a  numerous,  contented,  prosperous,  and  strong 
peasantry — the  strength  of  the  Monarch, —  formerly,  the  proudest  boast  of 
England. 

It  appears,  then,  that  every  modern  scheme  proposed  for  reducing  their 
number,  or  removing  the  labourers  from  their  native  soil,  either  by  emigration, 
or  immigration,  or  starvation,  is  not  only  unnatural,  unconstitutional,  and  illegal, 
but  also  unprofitable  and  ruinous  to  the  State.  Nay,  if  such  scheme  should  bo 
ordained  and  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  it  can  never  obtain  the  authority  of  law; 
— it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  "  ordinances  which  are  opposed  to  the  natural 
law  on  which  the  English  Constitution  is  framed,  are  not  laws,  but  vicious  inno- 
vations."    We  are  also  taught  by  the  Church,  in  her  Homilies, — 

"  This  arrogancy  God  detested,  that  man  should  so  advance  his  laws,  to  make  them  equal  with 
God's  law* — wherein  the  true  honouring  and  right  worshipping  of  God  standeth — and  to  make  His 
laws  for  them  to  be  left  off.  God  hath  appointed  His  laws,  whereby  His  pleasure  is  to  be  honoured. 
His  pleasure  is  also,  that  all  man's  laws,  not  being  contrary  to  His  laws,  shall  be  obeyed  and 
kept,  as  good  and  necessary  for  every  coramon-weal ;  hut  not  as  things  wherein  principally  His 
honour  resleth.  And  all  civil  and  man's  laws  either  he,  or  should  be  made,  to  bring  men  the  better 
to  keep  God's  laws ;  that  consequentJ^,  or  foUowioglj,  God  should  be  the  better  honoured  by  them." 
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I  cannot  apologize  for  having  detained  you  at  this  length  upon  a  point  so  vital 
— the  absolute  and  undeniahle  right  of  the  poor  to  support;  for  upon  this  point 
the  whole  question  hetween  Malthus  and  his  opponents  rests.  Having  disposed 
of  that  question,  I  will  revert  to  the  opinion  entertained  hy  the  authorities  of  our 
Church  (that  Church  which  is  united  to  the  State  by  law)  on  the  subject  of  the 
dangerous  and  injurious  virtue — Charity,  so  jsrowew  by  my  Lord  Brougham. 

After  having  been  chilled,  nay,  frozen,  by  the  cold-hearted  philosophy  of 
Malthus  and  Brougham,  it  is  refreshing  and  reviving  to  dwell  upon  the  pages  of 
the  Homilies,  where  Charity  is  enthroned  as  a  cardinal  virtue,  as  she  really  is,  in 
the  Churchman's  character.     There  we  read, — 

"The  hoi;  Apostles  and  Disciples  of  Christ  endued  without  doubt  vith  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
most  certainly  certified  of  God's  Holy  will ;  they  both  do  most  earnestly  exhort  us,  and  in  all  their 
writings  almost  continually  admonish  us,  that  we  would  remember  the  poor,  and  bestow  our 
charitable  alms  upon  them.  Si.  Paul  crieth,  To  do  good  to  the  poor,  and  to  distribute  alms- 
gladly,  see  that  thou  do  not  forget ;  for  with  suck  sacriJicesOov  it  pleated.  Isaiar  the  Prophet 
teacheth  us  on  this  wise ;  Deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  bring  the  poor  wandering  home  to  thy 
house.  When  thou  seest  the  naked,  see  thou  clothe  bin;  and  hide  sot  tbyface  from  thy  poor 
neighbour." 

"  Most  true  is  that  saying  which  Auoustinb  hath,  that  the  giving  of  alms  and  relieving  of  tbe 
poor  is  the  right  way  to  heaven ;  the  poor  man,  saith  be,  is  the  way  to  heaven." 

"  Let  us  provide,  that,  from  henceforth,  we  show  unto  Goo-ward  this  thankful  service,  to  be 
mindful  and  ready  to  help  them  that  be  poor  and  in  misery." 

"  Our  Saviour  Christ  teacheth  the  Pharisees,  that  to  be  merciful  and  charitable  in  helping  the 
poor,  it  the  meant  to  keep  the  toul  pure  and  clear  in  the  sight  of  God." 

"The  Holy  Apostle  Paul,  a  man  full  of  the  HolyGhost,and  made  privy  even  of  the  secret  will 
of  GoD,  teacheth,  that  the  liberal  alms-giver  thall  not  thereby  be  impoverithed.  He  that 
jninistereth,  saith  he,  seed  unto  the  soner,  will  minister  also  bread  unto  you  for  food;  yea.  He  wilt 
multiply  your  seed,  and  increase  the  fruits  of  your  righteousness.  He  is  not  content  to  advertise 
them  that  they  shall  not  lack,  but  he  showeth  them  also  in  what  sort  God  will  provide  for  them.. 
!Even  as  he  provideth  seed  for  she  sower,  in  multiplying  it  and  giving  great  increase,  so  will 
He  multiply  their  goods,  and  increase  them  that  there  shall  be  great  abundance." 

Let  those  who,  being  taught  by  Brougham  to  expect  prosperity  and  improve- 
ment by  stinting  charity  and  withholding  from  the  poor,  hear  the  warning  of  the 
Church  of  England  : — 

"  Hearken  therefore  ye  merciless  misers,  what  will  be  the  end  of  this  your  unmerciful  dealing ; 

so  CERTAINLY  SHALL  GOD  PLAGUE  YOU  WITH  POVERTY  IN  THE  MIOST  OF  PLENTY." 

How  literally  is  this  fearful  truth  exemplified  !  Our  "  unmerciful  dealing"^ 
is  now,  verily,  "  plaguing  us  with  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  !'^ — Hear,  again 
the  Church  established  by  law  : — 

"  When  we  imagine  that  by  spending  upon  the  poor,  a  man  may  come  to  poverty,  we  are  cast 
into  a  vain  fear;  for  we  never  heard  or  knew,  that,  by  that  meant,  any  man  came  to  misery,  and 
wat  left  destitute,  and  not  considered  of  God." 

"  And  shall  we  now  think,  that  He  will  be  unmindful  of  us,  if  we  be  obedient  to  His  word,  and 
according  to  His  will  have  pity  on  the  poor?  He  giveth  us  all  wealth  before  we  do  any  service  for 
it:  and  will  be  see  us  lack  necessaries  when  we  do  Him  true  service?  Can  a  man  think  that  he 
that  feedeth  Christ,  can  be  forsaken  of  Christ,  and  left  without  food;  or,  will  Christ  desy 
earthly  things  unto  them,  whom  He  permitted  heavenly  things  for  His  true  service  ?  It  cannot  be, 
therefore^  dear  brethren,  that  by  giving  of  alms  w«  should  at  any  time  teant  ourselves  ;  or  that 
we,  Khich  relieve  other  men's  need,  should  ourselves  be  oppressed  icith  penury.  It  is  contrary 
TO  God's  word;  it  repugneth  with  Hii  promise;  it  is  against  Christ's  property  Awn 
nature  to  suffer  it  ;  it  is  the  crafty  surmise  of  the  Devil  to  persuade  us  it. 
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"  Wherefore  stick  not  to  give  alms /ree/j/ ;  and  trust,  notwithstanding,  that  God's  goodness 
will  minister  unto  us  sufficiency  and  plenty,  so  long  as  we  shall  live  in  this  transitory  life." 

And  now,  Sir,  I  solemnly  ask  you, — Are  we  to  believe  Almighty  God  or 
LoRB  Brougham  ? — The  Church  or  Malthus  ? 

I  have  demonstrated  that  their  principles  are  totally  irreconcilable ; — that  the 
doctrine  of  Malthus  and  Brougham  "is  contrary  to  God's  Word;  it  repugneth 
with  His  promise  ;  it  is  against  Christ's  property  and  nature  to  suffer  it ;  it  is 
the  crafty  faurmise  of  the  Devil  to  persuade  us  it." 

Mark,  I  have  not  misquoted ; — I  have  laid  before  you  the  true  words  of  each 
and  all.  There  can  be  no  mistake — no  doubt — no  evasion.  I  have  shown  the 
reasoning  of  Malthus  and  Brougham  in  their  own  words ; — I  have  told  you 
how  the  Church  reasons — how  God  reasons.  The  Lords,  by  *'  the  crafty  sur- 
mises of  the  Devil,"  believed  the  former ;  the  people,  clinging  to  the  Holy  Book 
of  God  and  to  the  Church,  have  "  resisted  the  Devil."  How  say  you,  then,  shall 
God  or  Satan  rule  ? — The  Church  or  Anti -Christ  ? 

It  is  proved — I  court  the  closest  investigation — it  is  demonstrated,  that  Cove- 
tousness,  which  is  Idolatry,  is  the  fountain  of  the  New  Poor  Law; — it  is  asserted, 
it  is  established,  that  Charity  is  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  How  say  you,  then, 
you  who  have  sworn  to  maintain  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  how  say  you  ? 
I  demand  your  answer  on  the  oath  that  you  have  taken.  Will  you  attempt  to 
maintain  that  union  in  presence  of  the  New  Poor  Law  ?  If  so,  you  grasp  at  a 
shadow ; — you  have  sealed  your  doom. 

Oh  that  I  could  touch  the  hearts  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England,  that  they  might  enkindle  the  fire  which  once  glowed  in  the 
breasts  of  the  best  sons  of  the  Church  !  They  were  not  afraid,  even  in  the  Royal 
presence,  to  hew  down  the  Idol  which  Broughaji  has  since  set  up — the  idol 
of  Covetousness. 

Perhaps  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  me  ; — to  Lati- 
mer they  must  listen.  Hear  how  that  Martyr  for  the  Established  Church  deli- 
vered his  soul,  when,  in  1550,  that  venerable  and  pious  Bishop,  that  holy 
Martyr,  preached  before  Edward  VI.  He  said — may  the  repetition  of  his  words 
sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  my  mitred  readers.     Thus  did  he  speak : — 

''  Take  heed  and  beware  of  Covetousness : — Take  heed  and  beware  of  Covetousness : — Take 
heed  and  beware  of  Covetousness. — And  what  if  I  should  say  nothing  else,  these  three  or  four  hours, 
but  these  words, — Take  heed  and  beware  of  Covetousness.  First  see  it,  and  then  amend  it.  For 
I  promise  >ou  great  complaint  there  is  of  it,  and  much  crying  out,  and  much  preaching,  but  none 
amendment  that  I  see ;  but  beware  of  Covetousness, — and  why  of  Covetousness  ? — for  Covetousness 
is  the  Root  of  all  Evil,  and  of  all  Mischief. — Is  Covetousness  the  Root  of  all  Mischief  and  of  ail 
Evil?  Then  have  at  the  Root,  and  down  with  all  Covetousness.  See  and  beware  of  Covetousness. 
Therefore,  you  preachers,  out  with  your  swords,  and  strike  at  the  Root ;  speak  against  Covetous- 
ness, and  cry  out  upon  it. — Stand  not  ticking  and  toying  at  the  Branches,  nor  at  the  boughs,  for 
then  there  will  new  bsughs,  and  branches  spring  again  of  them,  but  strike  at  the  Root,  and  fear  not 
these  Giants  of  England,  these  great  Men,  and  Men  of  power,  these  Men  that  are  oppressors  of  the 
poor;  fear  them  not,  but  strike  at  the  Root  of  all  Evil,  which  is  Mischievous  Covetousness." 

I  might  now  leave  the  subject  to  your  calm  and  serious  consideration.  There 
is,  however,  still  another  point  in  this  question,  which  involves  interests  so  great 
that  I  should  not  be  justified  in  closing  the  argument  without  reference  to  it.— • 
I  allude  to  the  attempt  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  our  population,  by  what  is 
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called  "  the  preveutive  check";  in  other  words,  coufiiiing  the  blessings  and  com- 
forts of  matrimony  to  the  a£9uent.  On  that  subject,  the  several  teachers,  Mal- 
THus  and  the  Constitution — Brougham  and  the  Church,  are  as  widely  opposed 
as  light  and  darkness — summer  and  winter. 

Whether  it  be  viewed  in  its  nature,  its  utility,  or  its  rights,  nothing  can  be 
more  opposed  than  the  ancient  and  the  modern  teachers. 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  of  vast  importance.  I  must  do  more  than  glance 
at  it.  Our  national  feelings  have  been  shocked  by  the  brutal  manner  in  which 
the  married  and  their  children  have  been  separated  in  union  workhouses.  It  is 
high  time  to  inquire  what  principles  those  are,  which  can  foster  such  irreverence 
to  the  holy  state  of  matrimony. 

I  am  about  to  deal  with  a  subject  of  the  most  serious  nature.  I  require  your 
deep  and  solemn  attention,  as  I  hope  to  secure  that  of  the  people  of  England.  I 
have  the  Churches  and  the  union-houses  of  England  in  my  eye  ; — I  am  resolved 
that  both  shall  not  stand  together,  unless  they  can  be  made  conformable  to  one 
law !  The  temples  of  Malthus  and  of  the  only  true  God  shall  not  long,  in 
hateful  discordance,  rear  their  opposing  fronts  in  England.  No,  Sir,  "  If  the 
Lord  be  God,  follow  Him  ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him."  In  order  that  I  may 
exhibit  the  two  principles  in  their  fullest  light,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  long 
extracts  from  the  authorized  works  of  the  Church  and  those  of  other  authorities. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  extract  a  few  words  from  Lord  Brougham's  speech 
on  the  New  Poor  Law.  His  Lordship  is  rather  wary  on  this  point — the  public 
were  not  prepared  for  the  full  developement  of  the  new  matrimonial  scheme ; 
but  on  reference  to  his  Lordship's  teacher,  Malthus,  we  shall  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  new  theory,  which  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  have  ex- 
plained more  explicitly  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  these  extracts,  we  shall  discover  the  spirit  which  has  since  emboldened 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  despise  the  solemn  right  of  matrimony — to  despoil 
it  of  its  RIGHTS  ;  and,  in  a  civilized  Christian  country,  to  tear  man  from  wife, 
and  both  from  children,  for  no  other  crime  than  poverty  ! 

I  invoke  your  patience,  and  proceed.     Lord  Brougham  says  : — 
*'Tbe  Poor  Laws  afford  the  greatest  stimulus  to  population  which  the  will  of  man  could  devise 
— the  most  wilful  aad  direct  encouragement  that  possibly  could  bare  been  discovered  to  improvi- 
dent marriages." 

"  If  you  had  to  seek  out  the  most  efficacious  means  of  removing  every  prudential  check  to  po- 
pulation— nay,  if  you  wished  to  accelerate  its  march  by  a  wilful,  I  might  almost  say,  a  wicked,  en- 
couragement to  heedless  and  imprudent  marriages,  and  by  a  premium  for  numbers  of  children,  you 
could  not  devise  any  more  perfe>ct  than  are  afforded  by  the  [Old]  Poor  Laws,  as  administered  in 
this  country.  What  is  the  language  they  speak  to  the  peasant? — 'Here  is  a  fund  at  your  command 
— you  have  only  to  marry — only  to  get  children — and  here  is  a  fund  for  the  support  of  yourselves 
and  your  children,  to  be  doled  out  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.'  The  answer  of  the  peasant  is 
in  the  same  language : — '  i  «m  a  prior  mortgagee  on  the  land,  and  I  will  marry  to  morrow,  instead 
of  waiting  till  I  have  the  means  of  supporting  a  family.'  " 

Lot  the  working  men  of  England  hear  that,  and  from  Brougham  too — 
Brougham,  so  lately  the  God  of  their  Idolatry ! — Brougham,  who  assumes  to 
know  the  condition,  habits,  thoughts,  and  prejudices  of  the  working  classes.  Let 
them  answer, — Has  Brougham  rightly  described  their  case  ?  Is  it  true  that  the 
peasantry,  the  working  men  jof  England,  marry  because  they  can  receive  parish 
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relief?  I  think  t  know  the  feelfngs  which  animate  those  classes.  If  I  do,  a  fouler 
libel  never  scorched  the  lips  of  man  !  But  enough  of  Brougham  ;  now  to  his  master, 
Malthus,  who  arose  some  few  years  ago,  '*^to  enlighten  mankind  upon  this  im- 
portant, but  as^yet  ill-understood  branch  of  seieilee — the  true  principle  upon  which 
to  frame  a  preventive  check,  the  prudential  check,  to  the  unlimited  increase  of  the 
people."   I  am  liere  ^uotiag  the  disciple — now  listen  to  the  master : — 

"I  should  propose  a  regulatioir  to  be  made,  declatring,  that  no  child  born  from  any  marriage, 
taking  place  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  law,  and  no  illegitimate  child  borti 
two  years  from  the  same  date,  shoulJever  be  entitled  to  parisfi  assistance." 

After  having  suggested  that"^the  clergyman  of  each  parish^'  should  disgrace 
hrmself,  "  after  the  publication  of  banns,"  by  reading  a  notice  to  that  effect,  and 
giving  an  address,  cautioning  the  people  against  "  the  impropriety,  and  even 
immorality,  of  marrying  without  a  pFOspect  of  supporting  his  children/'  Malthus 
proceeds  :— 

"After  the  public  notice  which,  I  have  proposed,  had  beengiTen,an<f  the  system  of  Poor  Lawi 
had  ceased  with  regard  to  the  rising  generation,  if  any  man  chose  to  marry,  without  a  prospect  of 
being  abl«  to  support  a  family,  he  should  have  the  most  perfect  liberty  so  to  do.  Though  to 
marry,  in  this  case,  is,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  an  immoral  act,  yet  it  is  not  one  which  society  cati 
justly  take  upon  itself  to  prevent  or  punish,  because  the  punishment  provided  for  it  bj/  the  lavs 
of  nature  falls  directly  andmost  severely  upon  the  individual  who  commits  the  act,  and  through 
him  more  remotely  and  feebly  on  the  society." 

What !  do  the  infants  of  such  parents  "sin  against  the  laws  of  nature,"  by 
being  born  in  poverty  f — MALtHcrs  proceeds  :— * 

"  When  nature  will  govern  and  punish  for  us,  it  is  a  T6ry  miserafile  ambition  to  wish  to  snatck 
the  rod  from  her  hands,  and  draw  upon  ourselves  the  odium  of  execution.    To  the  fumsument, 

THEREFORE,  OF  NATURE  SB  SHOUtiy  BB  BBFT,  TI^  PUNISB«'BN'P  OF  WANT^" 

Death  by  want  is,  then.  Nature's  punishment,  awarded  and  executed  by  her- 
self, on  all  who  are  born  in  circumstances  described  by  Malthus — of  parents 
who  "  marry  without  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  support  a  family" — nay,  more, 
of  all  who  arc  born  in  indigence^no  matter  what  the  "  prospects"  on  the  wedding- 
day  !  for  the  right  to  relief  will  have  vanished^  and  Death  is  Nature's  execu- 
tioner !  At  present,  I  shall  be  silent,  leaving  each  reader  these  spare  fines  to- 
write  his  thoughts  upon.     Mine  bura  too  bet  for  utterance  T — — — . 


Malthus  proceeds : — • 

"He  has  erred  in  the  face  of  s  most  crear  am)  precise  warning,  and"  can  have  no- just  reason  to 
complain  of  any  person  but  himself,  when  he  feels  the  consequences  of  his  error.  [But  what  of 
the  poor  innocent  children  ?  Does  nature  really  award  death  by  starvation  to  them?]  All  parish 
assistance  should  be  denied  him  ;  and  he  shouM  be  left  tothe  uncertain  support  of  private  charity," 
This  is  really  too  bad,  from  one  who  teaches  that  Charity  is  a  most  dangerous 
and  injurious  virtue.  Why,  Sir,  if  the  poor  wretch  were  relieved^  Malthus 
teaches,  that  "  the  number  of  such  victims  would  be  increased  thereby."  Better 
let  Nature  perform  her  own  award,  and  execute  her  sentence — Death  !  Mon- 
strous as  is  the  thought,  if  Malthus  and  Brougham  are  right,  that  is  God's  will  .•" 
How  opposite  to  that  revealed  in  His  Holy  Word !  To  proceed.  Maltrus  says : — 

"He  should  be  taught  to  know  that  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  God,  had  doomed 
him  and  his  family  to  suffer  Ideath^  far  disobeying  their  repeated  admonitions ;  that  he  had 
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Ho  RIGHT  on  socieli/  for  the  smalleit  portiott  of  food,  beyond  that  which  bis  labour  could  fairly 
purchase;  and  that  if  he  and  his  family  were  saved  from  feeling  the  natural  consequences  of  bis 
imprudeuce,  he^ould  owe  it  to  the  pity  of  some  kind  benefa<;tor,  [impious  thought — more  kind  than 
God  !]  to  whom,  therefore,  he  Ought  to  be  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  gratitude." 

Rememberiiig  always,  that  that  "  kind  benefactor"  would  be  guilty  of  in- 
creasing the  evilj  by  encouraging  others  thus  to  "  sin  against  the  lawsof  Nature^ 
which  are  the  laws  of  God/' — viz.  by  marrying  when  he  Was  not  provided  with 
the  m6ans  of  supporting  his  family  ! 

Such  is  the  dictum  of  MALXHtJS-^such  is  the  creed  of  Brougham.  "Having 
the  prospect  of  supporting  a  family"  is  not  enough — there  must  be  a  positive 
certainty,  else  the  punishment  must  be — 'Death  !  for,  on  Malthus's  own  show- 
ing, "  the  system  of  Poor  Laws  would  have  ceased." 

Who,  then,  are  to  marry  ?  Not  the  Queen,  she  requires  provision  for  her 
children  after  marriage  ; — not  the  Peers,  their  estates  are  entailed ;— not  the 
fund-holder,  his  property  is  uncertain  and  fluctuating  \ — not  the  clergy,  they 
have  only  a  life  interest  \ — not  the  merchant,  banker,  or  manufacturer,  their 
incomes  arc  as  uncertain  as  the  wind  ; — not  the  farmer,  his  property  may  be 
consumed  by  the  seasons ; — not  the  artisan  or  labourer-«*-under  that  system,  they 
could  nenet  be  certain  of  employment.  Who  then  can  marry  ?  Let  Brougham 
answer — Pensioners  ?  Is  it  even  so  ?  But,  in  the  next  generation,  who  will  pay 
their  pensions  ?  • 

The  whole  scheme,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  one  of  eXtetmination ; — the 
wonder  is,  that  one  in  merely  human  form  conceived  JKnd  dared  to  utter  it. 

How  mistaken,  how  ignorant,  were  Pifi'  and  WHixiiREiAfi.  In  1796,  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  of  his  age  said : — 

"  Let  us  make  relief  in  cases  where  there  are  a  number  of  children,  a  matter  of  right,  and 
an  honour,  instead  of  a  ground  for  opprobrium  and  contempt.  This  will  make  a  large  family  a 
blessing,  and  not  a  curse;  and  this  will  draw  a  proper  line  of  distinction  between  those  who  are 
able  to  provide  for  themselves  by  their  labour,  and  those  who,  having  enriched  their  country  with 
a  nutnber  of  children,  have  a  claim  upon  its  assistance  for  their  support." 

In  the  same  debate,  Whitbread  said : — 

"  As  to  the  particular  case  of  labourers  who  have  to  provide /or  a  number  of  children,  the 
wisest  thing  for  Government,  instead  of  putting  relief  afforded  to  such  on  the  footing  of  charity, 
supplied  perhaps  from  a  precarious  fund,  and  dealt  with  a  reluctant  hand,  would  be  at  once  to 
institute  a  liberal  premium  for  the  encouragement  of  large  families." 

In  1807,  having  read  the  work  of  Malthus,  Whitbread  said  : — 
"  Although  I  believe  the  design  of  the  author  to  be  benevolent,  I  think  a  man  who  reads  it 

ought  to  place  a  strict  guard  on  his  heart,  lest  it  become  hardened  against  the  distresses  of  his 

fellow  Creatures." 

If  Brougham  had  taken  the  caution  prescribed  by  Whitbread,  from  what 
shame  would  his  name,  as  well  as  his  fame,  have  been  rescued ! ! ! 

Sadler  and  the  Church  shall  speak  in  my  next  number.  .  j; 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S.— Next  week  I  will  find  space  for  "Rcnt-RoU."— R.O. 

CONCORDIUM  PRESS,  HAM  COMMON,  SURREY. 
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Being  Letters  to 

THE  RIGHT  HON.    SIR  JAMES   GRAHAM,   BART.,  M.P., 

Hef  Majesty'' i  Principal  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Home  Department} 

FROM 

RICHARD     OASTLER, 

His  Victim  in  the  Queen's  Prison, 
WITH  OCCASIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  FRIENDS.  , 

"The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage." — "Property  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights." 

"  The  Husbandman  that  laboureth,  must  be  first  partaker  of  the  fruits." 

"  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people,  He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 

Vol.  in.— No. 42.  LONDON,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  1843.  Price  2r/. 

The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  op  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — The  horizon  is  black  with  clouds, — the  distant  thunder 
and  the  rising  winds  proclaim  a  terrific  hurricane ;  still,  the  landlords  are  asleep ! 
The  village  mutterings  of  the  Smiths  and  the  Aclands — the  city  and  the  country- 
declamations  of  the  MooRES  and  the  Brights — have  already  been  succeeded 
by  the  metropolitan  thunder-bolts  of  Cobden  himself ! — Still,  the  Lords  are  in 
deep  slumber !  The  clamour  for  Free  Trade  has  been  followed  by  a  direct  charge 
against  rents  and  a  very  significant  hint  about  lives. 

The  League  no  longer  contents  itself  with  an  attack  upon  "the  Monopoly  of 
Corn";  but,  by  the  mouth  of  its  Champion,  declares  open  war  against  the  pro- 
perty and  persons  of  the  landlords  !  Still,  they  fold  their  arras  and  remain  fixed 
as  stocks  and  stones. 

If  others  are  surprised,  I  am  not.  If  I  needed  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
my  principles,  these  facts  speak  it  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

The  Constitution  is  on  the  verge  of  being  torn  in  pieces  ;  for  why  should  not 
the  Leaguers  now  try  their  hands  at  demolition,  as  well  as  the  Whig  and  Con- 
servative Ministers  ?     I  know  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 

You  denied  "  the  right  of  the  poor  to  support",-  they,  with  equal  justice, 
now  deny  the  right  of  the  landlords  to  rent,  nay,  even  to  life ! 

The  Lords  were  visited  with  a  delusion  when  they  made  their  onslaught  oji 
the  poor  ; — they  knew  not  that  they  were  then  severing  the  link  that  united  the 
peasantry  as  well  as  themselves  with  the  soil.  The  Leaguers  are,  like  them, 
deluded,  and  forget  that  the  right  to  private  property  is  gone,  when  rent  has 
ceased  and  life  is  insecure.  But,  no  matter — they  will  copy  the  blindness  of  the 
Peers ;  and,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  themselves,  they  will  rush  headlong  to 
their  own  destruction. 

Thus  is  it — thus  will  it  always  be,  when  novices  and  fools  attempt  to  meddle 
with  structures  built  by  experienced  and  wise  architects — when  selfishness  assumes 
the  place  of  patriotism  ! ! ! 

These  thoughts  force  themselves  on  my  mind,  when  I  read  the  following  pas- 
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sages  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Baring,  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the  6th  inst., 
in  his  address  to  the  electors  of  London.  I  extract  his  words  from  the  Times: 
"When  he  saw  the  species  of  agitaiion  which  was  gaining  ground  ii»  this  country,  when  he 
looked  at  the  last  proceedings  of  the  Anii-Corn-Law-League,  he  confessed  tliat  he  saw  too  much 
both  to  condemn  and  to  deplore.  He  saw  that  at  their  last  meeting  all  reliance  upon  the  Consti- 
tution of  this  country  was  renounced,  and  that  there  were  to  be  no  more  appeals  to  the  ftiir  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation.  (Laughter  anrong  the  Leaguers.)  Tliey  might  laugh,  but  as  the  Consti- 
tution existed,  the  Parliament  was  the  constiintional  court  of  appeal.  (Cheers.)'  The  Anti-Corn- 
Law-League,  by  a  show  of  numbers,  were  endeavouring  \o  intimidate  the  Sovereign,  in  order  that 

she  might  be  led  to  adopt  a  measure  which  her  cnn«tilutional  advisers  could  not  recommend.  Mb. 
CoBDEN,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  League,  [in  Cogent  Garden  Theatre,]  used  this  language,  as 
reported  in  the  Morning  Chronicle — '  I  have  tofd  you  the  object  of  tlie  League ;  but  it  is  no  fault 
of  ours  if  our  enemies,  by  their  opposition  to  o«r  ju^t  demands,  give  rise  to  a  struggle  on  other 
points  with  which  this  agitation  has  nothing  to  do.  It  is  no  fault  of  ours  if  with  this  agita- 
tion SHOULD  BE  MIXED  UP  THE  QUESTION  OF  HENTS.  AND  rP  IT  SHOULD  MINGLE  IN  A  DEGREE 
THAT  WILL  RENDER  IT  DIFFICULT  TO  SEPAR/tTE  THE  RIGHTS  OF  PROPERTY  FROM  THE  CLAIMS' 
OF  THOSE  WHO  LABOUR  UNDER  THE  GRIEVANCE  OF  ITS  INTOLERANCE  EXACTIONS.  Ft-  IS  NO  FAULT 
OF   OURS    IF    THE    NOBILITY  OF  THI S    COUNTRY  BECOME  AS    MUCH    DETESTED   IN    THEIR    BARONIAL 

HALLS  AS  WERE  THE  NOBLESSE  OF  France  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  REVOLUTION.*  (Loud  and  indig- 
nant Cries  of  '  Shame !  shame !')  What  did  that  mean?  (Hear,  hear.)  Was  it  the  highwayman's 
threat  ?  ('  Yes,  yes,'  and  loud  cheers.)  Was  it  not, — '  Give  us  what  we  ask  or  we  will  takb 
TOBR  property  and  YOUR  LIVES?'  (Hear,  hear.)  If  it  was  not,  why  that  allusion  to  the  French 
revolution?  (Hear,  hear.)  Why  qiioieapaf^e  of  that  history  over  which  humanity  would  draw  a 
Yeil  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Why  refer  lo  that  svstem  which  in  Fi-ance  led  to  the  wholesali?  spoliation 
of  property,  and  the  bloody  activity  of  the  guHlotine?  (Hear,  hear.)  Did  Mr.  Cobden  say, 
*Much  as  1  value  all  the  blessings  I  promise  yuu,  they  would  sink  at  once  into  iosignificance  if  I 
thought  this  agitation  would  realize  (he  horrors  we  have  read  of  in-  another  country?'  No  :  ha 
said — '  It  is  not  our  fault  if  you,  whom  I  guide,  forget  your  duty  and  the  rights  of 

PROPERTY  ;    AND    IF  YOU    ARE    LED"  TO    TAKE    THE    PR0PERT"Y    AND    LIYES  OF  OTHERS,  THAT  IS  ANT 

UNAVOIDABLE  AND  INNOCENT  consummation."  (Hear,  and  renewed  cries  of  'Shame!')  What! 
not  his  fault,  when  he  said  he  wielded  large  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  class  against 
class,  tenants  agaJHsl  landlords?  (*N»,'  from  a  Leaguer,  followed  by  general  cries  of  Yes,  yes," 
and  cheers.)  Not  his  fault  when  he  says  he  guides  the  opinions  of  millions  in  this  country,  and  yet 
»»'>t  to  one  of  those  millions  did  he  eversary — 'You  must  not  take  the  property  or  infringe  upon  the 
riifhis  of  others?'  But  he  folded  his  arms  and  said,  that  if  they  did  so  after  his  inflammatory  ha- 
rangues, then  it  was  not  bis  fault.  ('Shame!  shame!')  Did  Mr.  Cobden  think  that  the  system 
pursued  in  Prance  at  the  revolution  was  eonfin«d  to  the  landholders?  Did  he  not  know  that  the 
rebellion  terminated  only  in  one  common  ruin — not  merely  of  the  noble,  but  of  the  merchant,  the 
capitalist  and  the  landholder— not  merely  in  the  destruction  of  the  rich  man,  but  of  the  poor  also; 
that  there  was  a  general  confiscation  of  property?  (Hear.)    Was  not  Mr.  Cobden  aware  thatTHB 

greedy  guillotine  in  its  daily  repasts  did  not  PAUSETO  rNQTJlREOF  WHAT  CLASSWERE  ITS 

YicTiMS?  (Hear,  hear.)  And  yet,  while  these  words  were  ringing  in  the  ears  of  his  followers  and 
were  promulgated  among  the  multitudes  of  the  population,  Mr.  Cobden  was  proclaiming  himself 
the  general  parliamentary  agent  for  supplying  candidates  to  the  nation!     (Laughter  and  cheers.) 

And  where  did  Mr.  Cobden  first  bring  forward  a  candidate  lo  demand  cheap  bread,  or  else 

(Here  the  hon.  gentleman  made  a  significant  gesture.)  Where  did  Mr.  Cobden  first  seek  to  fix  a 
representative  tc/jo  should  be  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  property,  but  in  tke  cittf  of  London — 
iu  that  very  city  where  the  rights  of  property  of  all  places  in  the  known  world  should  be  most  re- 
spected— where  every  one  knew  that  ihe  contrary  wotild  hurl  the  fortunes  of  millions  into  one 
common  ruin.  (Cheers.)  His  opponent  in  the  present  contest  (Mr.  Pattison)  was  a  member  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  and  an  advocate  of  its  principles — no  doubt  conscientiously  so — but 
he  was  one  of  those  te/to  professed  by  their  principles  te  be  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  property 
■where  political  questions  were  concerned,  and,  therefore,  he  called  upon  the  citizens  of  London, 
without  the  least  reference  to  himself,  to  use  every  endeavour  to  prevent  the  return  of  that  gentle- 
man as  one  of  iheir  representatives  to  Parliament.  (Cheers.)  If  there  were  one  reflection  that 
more  than  another  could  make  hrm  glory  that  he  had  been  put  in  the  foremost  post  as  an  opponent 
of  such  dangerous  principles,  (hear,  hear,)  if  there  were  one  circumstance  which  could  console  him 
for  the  trouble  iliat  he  was  about  to  impose  upon  them,  and  the  exertion  he  asked  them  to  make,  it 
was  the  reflection  that  it  afforded  to  them  and  to  all  the  electors  of  the  city  of  London  an  opportunity 
of  recording,  by  their  viva  voce  and  open  votes,  their  solemn  and  deliberate  opinion,  that  no  cause, 
however  specious  and  plausible  in  its  promises,  could  ever  prosper  in  this  country  where  the  righln 
of  properly  were  disregarded  and  treated  with  levity;  and  witbthe  raaintenance  of  those  rights  he 
Would  say,  peace,  prosperity,  civilization,  and  liberty  alone  could  exist.  (The  hon.  caudidate  re- 
sumed his  seat  amidst  loud  and  prolonged  cheerrng.)" 

That  quotation  is  pregnant  with  national  importance.  Therein  I  see  what  I 
have  long  foreboded — undisguised,  riaked,  palpable  Revolution. 

The  readers  of  the  Fleei  Papers  cannot  be  taken  by  surprise  ; — I  have  long 
ago  warned  them  of  the  secret  machinations  of  the  Leaguers.  Now,  the  land- 
lords, who  so  long  resisted  my  admonitions,  have  notice  of  their  downfal  from 
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the  great  Anti-Corn-Law,  revolutionary  leader  himself.  Will  they  still  slumber, 
and  thus  pass  on  to  their  punishment  ? — or  will  they  now  awake  to  a  sense  of 
their  danger,  "  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance"  ? 

The  Lords  have  no  right  to  complain.  The  Leaguers  only  threaten  to  treat 
them  as  they  have  already  treated  the  poor — with  robhery  and  murder. 

I  fear  it  is  in  vain  that  Mr.  Baring  warns  the  Leaguers; — it  was  in  vain  that  I 
warned  the  Lords.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true,  "  that  the  greedy  guillotine,  in  its 
daily  progress,  did  not  pause  to  inquire  of  what  class  were  its  victims!" 

Would  that  Mr.  Baring's  warning  to  the  Leaguers  might  be  attended  to  by 
the  Lords,  who,  when  they  passed  the  New  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill,  and  re- 
moved the  strongest  and  safest  bulw^ark  of  the  Constitution,  opened  the  flood- 
gates to  Revolution,  by  denying  "  the  right  of  the  poor  to  support."  In  that 
fatal  night  the  Lords  executed  on  the  poor  that  destruction  with  which  the 
Leaguers  now  menace  them. 

One  word  more,  and,  for  the  present^  I  hare  done  with  the  landlords  and  the 
Leaguers.  If  the  landlords  intend  successfully  to  resist  the  Leaguers,  they  must 
at  once,  and  speedily  too,  repeal  the  JVew  Poor  Law.  How  often  shall  I  reiterate 
that  truth  to  unwilling  ears  ? 

My  apology  for  this  digression  is,  that  time  is  short.  The  Leaguers  move 
rapidly,  nor  threaten  long  before  they  strike.     Now,  I  will  resume. 

I  promised  you,  in  my  last,  that  Sadler  should  answer  Malthus. 

You  have  read  the  soul-chilling  philosophy  of  extermination — hear  now  the 
Iieart-cheering  philosophy  of  Truth. 

I  should  ill  perform  my  duty  to  the  poor,  I  should  even  do  violence  to  my 
own  feelings,  were  I  to  omit  quoting  the  sentiments  of  Michael  Thomas  Sadler, 
on  a  question  in  every  sense  his  own.  It  cannot  be  necessary  that  I  should  apo- 
logize for  inserting  at  some  length  the  arguments  of  that  great  and  good  man. 
If,  indeed,  excuse  be  necessary,  let  this  be  my  apology : — I  loved  him  when  alive 
—being  dead,  I  venerate  his  memory. 

In  his  most  valuable  book,  *  Ireland  and  its  Evils,'  (^Murray,  1829,)  Sadler 
says : — 

"  Mr.  Maltoua  speaks  authoritatiTely  upon  the  occasion,  in  that,  as  he  somewhere  says,  lie 
has  reflected  much  upon  the  subject,  [the  Poor  Laws];  on  that  ground  I  may  likewise  claim  to  b« 
lieard,  as  I  have  not  only  thoug^bt  upon  it  through  life,  but  have  voluntarily  engaged  in  the  duties 
the  system  imposes,  as  well  as  in  those  of  other  institution/in  connexion  with  it;  and  have  come  to 
a  diametrically  o))posite  conclusion:  not  maintaining  that  it  has  not  been  abused,  is  not  abused, 
and  will  not  in  future  be  abused,  (for  against  what  institution,  however  divine,  might  not  the  same 
charge  be  urged? — could  Christianity  itself  stand  the  test  of  such  an  unfair  ordeal?^  but  contend- 
ing that,  in  its  principle,  it  is  founded  in  justice  and  mercy,  and  that,  in  its  operation,  it  is  an  uni- 
versal benefit  to  the  community." 

"  Nothing  seems  to  be  clearer  than  the  policy  of  this  institution,  [the  Poor  Law,]  in  every  point 
of  view, and  especially  in  a  great  manufacturing  country  where  machinery  is  daily  multiplying,  and 
employment  ia  perpetual  fluctuation.  It  equalizes  the  price  and  sustains  the  value  of  labour;  and 
supports,  in  such  sudden  transitions,  those  masses  of  society  which  create,  and  consequently  are 
essential  to, national] wealth :  just  as  the  cultivator  in  the  inactive  season — hiemt  ignava  colono* — 
carefully  preserves  his  team  for  future  use.  Then,  as  to  those  who,  even  in  a  time  of  general  acti- 
vity, cannot  sustain  themselves,  for  such  there  have  ever  been,  and  will  still  continue  to  be,  while 
human  society  endures,  whatever  be  its  form, — such  as  the  infant  orphan,  the  destitute  widow,  the 

*  Winter,  idle  to  the  husbandman. 
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impotent,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  or  those  who,  io  the  midst  of  their  labours,  are  maimed  by  ac- 
cidents, or  arrested  by  sickness — stricken,  as  our  ancestors  expressed  themselves,  by  the  act  of  God! 
•^is  anything  more  reasonable  than  that  wealth  should  support  these  in  proportion  to  its  superfluity? 
Is  anything  more  necessary  than  such  a  law?" 

The  sportsman  takes  care  to  provide  for  his  horses  and  dogs  during  the  season 
when  they  are  not  required  for  his  amusement ;  but  Malthus  and  Brougham 
Avould  refuse  support  to  labourers  and  artizans,  when  their  labour  is  no  more 
needed.  As  for  the  maimed  and  imbecile,  they  are,  by  the.  Malthusians,  con- 
signed to  DEATH  ! — which  sentence  Malthus  impiously  charges  upon  Nature  ! 

To  those  who  argue  that  the  labouring  classes  should  be  required,  out  of 
their  small  pittances,  to  provide  for  their  future  support,  Sadler  replies : — 

"  But  it  is  said  that  the  poor  ought  to  sare  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves,  during  all  these 
fluctuations  and  sufferings,  and  in  anticipation  of  them.  Nothing,  hovi^P',^a  equal  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  proposition,  notwithstanding  the  gravity  with  which  it  is  propounded,  and  the  constancj 
with  which  it  is  repeated.  It  is  absurd,  because,  first,  of  its  utter  impossibility  in  most  cases.  How, 
for  instance,  is  the  desolate  orphan  to  provide  itself  with  this  previous  fund?  How  is  the  man  just 
entered  on  his  labours,  smitten  with  a  lingering  disease,  or  deprived  of  his  limbs  by  the  numerous 
accidents  to  which  that  labour  e^cposes  him,  to  amass  it?  But  I  go  further;  I  totally  deny  the  pos- 
sibility,  in  most  cases,  even  of  those  whose  heallh  and  labour  have  been  the  least  interrupted,  to  do 
so:  let  those  who  have  the  face  to  propose  it,  turn  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and 
very  frequently,  to  that  of  the  manufacturing  one,  and  answer  the  question.  As  those  misfortunes 
and  calamities  are  incident  to  them  all,  but  are  not  to  be  foreseen  by  any,  each  must  provide  against 
the  contingency  personally  and  individually.  Let  the  actuary  then  put  himself  to  work,  and  calcu- 
late the  fund  that  poverty  must  accumulate  in  order  to  free  itself  from  the  necessity  of  assistance 
on  these  emergencies,  and  arithmetic,  I  think,  will  dispose  of  this  class  of  objectors  to  the  Poor 
Laws.  The  cash  of  the  empire,  were  it  all  transmitted  into  the  pockets  of  the  poor,  would  not  suffice 
for  this  scheme  of  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  Poor  Laws." 

"  But  perhaps  it  may  be  replied,  they  might  be  in  a  club  or  friendly  society,  so  as  to  obviate 
this  objection:  and  this,  to  as  wide  an  extent  as  possible,  is  highly  desirable,  were  those  institutions 
placed  under  different  regulations  to  what  they  usually  are  at  present;  but  even  then  they  never 
could  become  so  comprehensive  and  universal  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  Poor  Laws.  But 
wre  may  retort  on  those  who  urge  the  foregoing  proposition,  the  question — what  do  the  Po<ir  Laws 
form  but  a  great  national  club,  or,  as  our  Saxon  ancestors  would  have  denominated  it,  a  guild,  to 
which  all  that  are  qualified  contribute,  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  members?  I  early  learnt  this- 
doctrine  from  a  pauper  who  had  in  his  better  days  kept  his  equipage,  but  who  had  lost  his  fortune 
by  a  generous  act,  which  elevated  his  character  as  much  as  it  depressed  his  condition:  he  dis- 
dained alms;  but  he  gratefully  look  the  parochial  pittance: — 'I  have,' said  he, 'paid  largely  to 
this  national  fund  in  my  better  days ;  and  in  my  turn  I  need  its  benefit,  and  am  not  ashamed  to  r«- 
ceive  it.'" 

Again,  let  Sadler  answer  the  shameless  Chancellor,  who,  while  denying  the 
right  of  the  worn-out  labourer  to  support,  was,  at  the  same  moment,  carving  out 
for  himself  *' relief "  from  the  public  purse  to  the  amount  of  5,000/.  a  year, 
"  when  age  should  end  his  labour  !"— being  1,000/.  a  year  more  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  received !" 

"  But  we  have  not  yet  quite  done  with  this  proposition,  that  the  poor  should  be  compelled  so  to 
lay  up  against  a  lime  of  sickness  or  distress,  or  loss  of  employment,  or,  lastly,  old  age,  as  not  to 
burden  the  public;  or  that  they  should  otherwise  be  left  to  their  fate  under  such  circumstances. 
Another  remark  will  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  this  proposal,  and,  I  hope,  hold  it  up  to  the  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence  it  deserves.  Do  those  who  make  it  (o  the  poor  address  it  to  the  other  and 
higher  orders  of  society,  where  its  adoption  would  be  far  more  reasonable,  practicable,  and  just? 
Have  any  of  the  political  economists  who  have  uttered  such  vehement  things  against  poverty  in  this 
particular,  held  forth  that  the  ministers,  the  chancellors,  the  judges,  and  all  other  servants  of  the 
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crowa; — that  all  public  officers,  civil,  military,  or  naval; — that  all  bisbops  and  ministers  of  the 
church,  of  all  orders  and  degrees ;  I  say,  have  they  proposed,  when  the  health  of  these  fails,  or 
they  Iiave  advanced  far  in  years,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  fully  capable  ofperforraing  the  duties  of  their 
several  callings,  that  they  should  at  once  resign  them,  and  give  up  their  emoluments,  without  any 
equivalent,  half-pay,  pension,  superannuated  allowance,  or  consideration  whatsoever?  Yet  most  of 
these  have  private  fortunes,  many  of  them  ample  ones;  while  the  bounty  of  the  country,  in  the  mean* 
time,  has  enabled  them  to  put  the  saving  plan  into  execution,  without,  in  many  instances,  sacrificing 
an  iota  of  their  personal  comforts.  But,  no:  it  is  held  quite  proper  that  many  of  these  should  becou^ 
tinuedintheenjoymentof  their  entire  incomes  til!  death,  and  that,  under  one  denomination  or  another, 
nearly  all  the  rest  should  have  retiring  allowances,  amounting  on  the  whole,  few  as  their  numbers 
comparatively  are,  to  millions.  Da  pratiri;  da  deinde  tribuno,*as  of  old;  but  that  the  wretched 
should  receive  anything, — that  the  poor  worn-oiit  hind,  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  survive  his 
strength,  should  have  a  morsel  of  the  produce  of  those  fields  which  he  has  tilled  for  half  a  century, 
— or  that  the  cripple,  who  has  been  maimed  in  some  of  the  boasted  manufactories  of  the  country, 
should  be  allowed  a  few  daily  pence  at  the  public  cost; — this  is  the  grievance,  according  to  our 
political  economists !  We  are  persuaded  to  use  such  far  worse  than  a  beathea  poet  recommends 
that  his  countrymen  should  treat  a  worn-out  beast  of  burden : — 

Hunc  quoqufe,  ubi  aut  morbo  gravis,  aut  jam  segnior  annis, 
Deficit,  abde  domo,  nee  turpi  ignosce  senectae.f 
"  I  would  here  guard  myself  against  misrepresentation;  I  would  not  have  the  public  servants 
of  the  country  deserted  by  a  just  and  grateful  people,  and  on  this  very  ground  I  protest  against  the 
most  essential,  though  the  humblest  of  these,  the  poor  worn-out  labourer,  being 

Deserted  in  his  utmost  need 

By  those  his  former  labours  fed  ! 
And  nothing  in  this  day  is  more  astonishing  than  the  constantly  repeated  exhortations  that  we  should 
do  so,  even  considered  with  a  vi^w,  simply,  to  their  unfairness." 

Will  that  quotation  raise  a  blush  on  Brougham's  check? — God  grant  it  may. 

Sadler  did  not  anticipate  that  one  who,  after  spending  whole  years  in  abus- 
ing pensioners,  should  not  only  provide  an  enormous  and  unprecedented  pension  for 
himself,  but,  while  doing  so,  should  deny  the  right  of  the  labourers  and  artizans, 
iiay,  of  any  other  poor  persons  than  pensioners,  to  support. 

It  is  thus  that  Sadler,  the  poor  man's  friend,  defends  the  principle  of  the 
RIGHT  of  every  man  to  support': — 

"  In  defending  a  legal  provision  for  the  destitute  poor,  which  I  take  to  be  the  principle  of  the 
PoorLaws  of  England,  I  argue,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  strictest  justice. 

"  The  poor  have  a  right  to  relief  founded  in  the  nature  of  things.  To  prove  this  would, 
an  age  ago,  have  been  deemed  quite  superfluous  ;  the  new  school  has,  however,  ventured  to  contra- 
dict this  right,  and  in  no  very  hesitating  terms.  Ma.  Malthus,  with  whom  I  have  chiefly  to  do, 
asserted  long  ago,  that  such  have  '  no  claim  of  right  to  the  smallest  portion  of  food ;'  and  further, 
tliat  'they  have  no  business  to  be  where  they  are;'  and  that  he  is  consistent  in  his  opinion,  his  late 
evidence  fully  shows.  I  shall  argue  the  point  with  him  in  other  words  than  my  own,  as  the  powerful 
reasons  adduced  will  then  have  the  weight  of  authorities  which,  on  such  a  matter,  it  will  require 
some  little  effrontery  to  contemn. 

"  Passing  over  heathen  writers  (many  of  whom  have  been  very  explicit  on  this  point)  with  this 
simple  observation,  that  it  seems  strange  that,  in  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  humanity, 
a  successful  appeal  might  be  made  from  the  Christianity  of  the  modern  school  to  the  Heathenism  of 
the  ancient  one ;   I  shall  adduce  the  authority  of  those  who  have  written  expressly  on  this  point  since 

*  Give  to  the  Preeter;  next,  give  to  the  Tribune. 

+  Thus  paraphrased:    When  broken  health,  or  still  more  broken  age. 
Denies  him  strength  his  wonted  toil  to  wage — 
Releas'd  from  labour,  fake  him  kindly  home. 
In  thy  broad  pastures  bid  him  henceforth  roam ; 
Now  worn  with  years,  requite  his  service  past, 
Nor  unbefriended  let  him  breathe  his  last. 
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the  establishment  of  the  present  state  of  things, — confining  myself  to  a  rery  few,  but  those  of  an  ° 
order  to  which  mere  numbers  could  add  no  additional  weight." 

I  need  not  follow  Sadler  through  the  list  of  authorities  in  support  of  his 
masterly  arguments.  I  would  rather  refer  you  and  my  readers  to  his  own  most 
valuable  work.  But  I  will  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  and  the  honour  of 
enriching  the  Fleet  Papers  with  the  solid  reasons  of  Sadler  in  support  of  the 
sacred  character  of  the  claim  of  the  poor  ; — reasons  which  must  be  assented  to 
by  every  Christian,  because  they  are  founded  on  the  Truth  of  the  Word  of  God 
Himself.  The  quotation  is  very  long — its  excellence  forbids  apology.  The  Chris- 
tian philanthropist  thus  solemnly  treats  the  subject : — 

"  The  poor  have  a  sacred  claim  to  relief,  founded  on  divine  roTelation. 

"  In  the  institutions  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  which,  as  Montesquieu  somewhere  obserTes, 
were  to  the  Israelites  positive  laws,  though  we  read  them  only  as  precepts,  the  legal  provision  for 
the  poor  holds  a  most  conspicuous  place,  and  has,  probably,  been  the  foundation  of  all  similar  in- 
stitutions throughout  Christendom.  The  tithe  of  every  third  year,  stored  for  the  purpose;  the 
remnant  of  the  crops  of  every  year  (fixed  at  one  sixtieth  part) ;  the  share  of  the  entire  produce  of 
every  seventh  year ;  independently  of  sundry  other  benevolent  ordinances,  of  much  importance, 
made  in  their  behalf, — formed  a  provision  for  the  poor  of  Israel  which  has,  as  yet,  never  been 
equalled  in  any  country  of  the  world.  On  the  lowest  possible  computation,  were  that  institution 
transferred  to  England,  it  would  treble  the  amount  now  raised  amongst  us.  And  this  ample  pro- 
Tlsion  was  carried  into  effect  and  penally  enforced.  Besides  all  this,  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the  Theocracy,  such  as  the  minute  division  of  property,  and  its 
restoration  to  the  original  owners,  or  their  descendants,  every  fiftieth  year,  preserved,  perhaps,  a 
vaster  mass  of  the  population  in  equal  and  easy  circumstances  than  was  ever  the  case  with  any  other 
people.  The  learned  Selden  has  written  on  the  provision  for  the  poor  of  Israel,  and  to  him  I 
must  refer  for  further  information  on  this  interesting  subject.  I  shall  not,  however,  omit  confront- 
ing by  this  divine  institution  a  modern  objection  to  our  own  Poor  Laws,  and  certainly  the  most 
absurd,  notwithstanding  its  prevalence,  of  any  that  has  hitherto  been  advanced.  It  is  now  said  that 
a  public  provision  for  the  poor  is  totally  subversive  of  the  very  principle  of  nature  and  of  charity. 
Such  might  as  well  affirm  that  the  voluntary  fulfilment  of  those  other  duties  of  social  or  public 
life,  which  happen  to  be  recognized  and  enjoined  by  law,  (and  they  are  many,)  likewise  loses  all 
its  value.  But  to  the  point.  Is  not  voluntary  charity  connected  with  this  public  provision  for  the 
poor,  in  these  sacred  records  1  Let  those  who  doubt  it  turn  to  the  laws  and  exhortations  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  and  they  will  soon  be  satisfied  on  this  bead.  Notwithstanding  the  legal  relief 
prescribed,  still  the  duty  of  personal  charity,  the  liberality  with  which  it  should  be  dispensed,  and 
the  generous  feelings  with  which  its  exercise  was  to  be  accompanied,  are  solemnly  dictated: — 
'  Thou  shait  surely  give  him  ;  and  thy  heart  shall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest  unto  him :  be- 
cause that  for  this  thing  the  Loao  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy  works,  and  in  all  that  thou 
puttest  thine  hand  unto. — For  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land. — Therefore,  I  command 
thee,  saying;  Thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide,  to  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  thy  needy  in  the 
land.'  (Deut.  XV.  10,  11.) 

"I  shall  not  refrain  from  going  further  into  the  subject,  as  it  respects  the  institutions  of  Moses. 
We  have  seen  that  the  right  of  the  poor,  and  their  '  business  to  be  where  they  were,'  are  there  fully 
recognized:  even  the  term  itself  is  sanctioned  in  holy  writ.  And  only  suppose  that  the  Deity  has 
the  same  merciful  consideration  for  an  Irishman  as  for  an  Israelite,  and  then  some  of  the  passages 
may,  perhaps,  be  found  striking.  God  is  represented  there  as  the  bestower  of  this  right  :— '  Be- 
hold, God  is  mighty,  anddespisethnotany;  He  is  mighty  in  strength  and  wisdom:  He  giveth  right 
to  the  poor,'  (Job,  xxxvi.  5, 6).  As  the  upholder  of  it  s — '  The  Lord  will  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
afflicted,  and  the  right  of  the  poor,'  (Ps.  cxI.  12).  As  iu  awful  vindicator: — '  Woe  unto  them 
that  take  away  the  right  of  the  poor,'  (Isa.  x.  2).  The  ground  of  this  right  is  likewise  re- 
vealed to  us ;  and  an  awful  and  unalienable  one  it  is  !-^'  The  land  is  mine,  and  ye  are  the  strangers 
and  sojourners  with  Me!'  (Lev.  xxv.  23,)  It  is  founded  on  the  sufficiency  of  Divine  Providence: 
—'Thou,  O  God,  hast  prepared  of  Thy  bounty  for  tha  poor!"  (Psa.  Ixviii.  10.)  On  the  feelings  of 
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litrman  kindred: — 'Thy  poor  brother!'  (Deut.  xv.  7,)  On  respect  for  human  misery: — 'Thou 
shah  not  vex  him  ;  thou  shalt  surely  gire  him !'  (Oeut.  xv.)  On  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life : — 
*  Love  ye  therefore  the  stranj^ers,  for  ye  were  strangers !'  (Deut.  x.  19.)  On  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  past  mercies:'^* It  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless  and  the  vridow;  and  thoa 
shalt  remember  that  ihou  wert  a  bondman  in  the  lamd  of  Egypt,'  (Deut.  xxiv.  21,  22.)  On  the 
certain  prospect  of  human  suffering:-'—^  Blessed  be  th«  man  that  considereth  fhe  poor  and  needy: 
the  Lord  will  deHver  kim  in  his  trme  af  troubfe ;  will  preserve';  will  comfort  J  will  strengthen' 
him.  when  he  lieth  sick  upon  his  bed,'  (Psa.  xli.  1 — 3.)  It  is  guaranteed  by  the  promises  of  God: 
— *  For  this  thing  the  LoRirthy  God  will  btess  thee,'  (Deut.  xv.  10).  By  his  denunciations: — '  If 
thou  afflict  them  in  any  wise,  and  they  c^ry  at  fttl'anto  Me,  I  will  sutely  hear  their  cry  i  and  My  wrath 
shaH  wax  hot,  and  I  will  kill  you  with  the  sword,  and  your  wives  shall  be  widows  and  your  children 
fatherless!'  (Exod.  xxH.  23,  24.)  It  is  further  represented  as  «  right,  for  the  neglect  of  which 
the  Ofbservance  of  no  other  duties,  however  sacred,  will  atone: — 'Incense  is  an  abomination  to  Me! 
—Relieve  the  oppressed  ;  judge  the  fatherless f  plead  for  the  widow!'  (Tsa.  I.  13,  IT.)  'Is  not 
this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ? — to  dea)  thy  bread  to  the  hungry !  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor 
that  are  cast  orut  to  thy  house!  whea  thou  seest  the  naiced,  that  thou  cover  him  ;'  and  that  thou  hide 
not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh!'  (Isa.  Iviii.  6*,  7.)  And  lastly,  and  above  all,  the  Deity  has  con- 
nected this  RisHT  of  the  poor  with  the  highest  and  most  distinguished  attributes  of  His  nature,  and 
placed  His  pity  for  them  amongst  His  brightest  perfections  and  sublimest  titles:-^' Sing  untoOoD^ 
sing  praises  to  His  name,  extol  Him  that  rideth  opon  the  heavens,  by  His  name  Jah,  and  rejoice 
before  Him. — A  father  to  the  fatherless,  a  judge  of  the' widows,  ib  Goi>,  in  His  holy  habitation,' 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  4, 5).  Hear  Moses'  last  sublime  description  of  him:—' The  Lord  your  God  is  God  of 
gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  a  great  God,  a  mighty  and  a  terrible  I — He  doth  execute  the  judgment 
of  the  fatherless  and  widow,  and  loveth  the  stFanger  in  giving  him  food  and  raiment!  Love  ye  there- 
fore the  strangers  r 

"  Institutions  like  these,  and  so  guarraBteed,  had  doubtfess  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  people  oir 
whom  they  were  imposed.  We  are  told,  now,  that  this  care  and  preservation  of  the  poor  would 
increase  population ;  this,  however,  was  regarded  by  the  divine  philosopher  and  legisra;tor  oflsRAEL 
as  a  signal  mark  of  the  divine  complacency,  and  experience  proved  it  snch.  Hence  he  exultingly 
adds  to  the  passage  last  quoted,— >' Thy  fathers  went  down  into  Egypt  with  threescore  and  ten  per'- 
sons,  and  now  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  made  thee  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  mukitude!* 

''And  can  a  qnestion  be  started  whether  the  Christian  reUgion  lessened  the  ckiims  and  rights  of 
the  poor,  and  relaxed  the  duty  of  attending  to  them?  orplaced  them  uponayet  broader  foundation, 
and  fenced  them  round  by  the  deepest  motives  that  time  or  eternity  could  inspire?  It  would  be  an 
insult  upon  the  spirit  and  letter  of  that  religion  to  pursue  such  an  inquiry.  Even  Bolinobroke 
saw  clearly  enough  that  'general  benevolence  and  nniversal  charity  are  the  distinguishing  badges 
of  Christianity.'  A  regular  provision  for  the  poor  was  amongst  the  first  of  the  apostolic  institU' 
tions,  was  established  wherever  Christianity  was  spreaxl,  and  will  never  cease  until  its  spirit  shall 
be  utterly  extinguished. 

"  In  closing  these  observations  upon  the  taered  right  of  the  poor  to  refief,  as  further  confirmed 
by  divine  revelation,  I  must  remark,  that  this  title  does  not  rest  upon  the  foundation  of  individual 
worthiness,  nor,  indeed,  does  personal  demerit  abrogate  it,  though  such  circumstances  may,  pro> 
perly  enough,  be  taken  into  due  consideration  in  its  ministration.  It  is  pla^'ed  upon  a  very  different 
basis — upon  human  suffering,  and  the  pleasure  of  Goo  that  it  should  be  relieved.  Indeed^  if  there 
be  one  point  more  pre-eminently  clear  in  our  religion  than  another,  it  is,  that  we  are  totally  inhi- 
bited from  making  merit  the  sole  passport  to  our  mercy;  the  foundation  of  the  modern  code.  Every 
precept  touching  this  divine  virtue  instructs  us  to  the  contrary,  anfd  I  defy  those  who  hold  the  op- 
posite notion  to  produce  one  in  tl>eir  favour.  A  feeling  that  has  tO'  be  excited  by  some  delicate 
sentimental  touches,  some  Shandean  scene,  ani  is  to  be  under  the  guardianship  of  worldly  policy, 
may  be  the  virtue  of  politicaT  economy:  but  this  fancy-charity  has  nothing  in  common  with  that 
disinterested,  devoted,  unbounded  benevolence,  which,  as  Tertulian  says,  is  the  mark  and  l>rand 
of  Christianity.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  add  that,  agreeably  to  this  religion,  the  feelings  op  thk 
POOR  are  no  more  to  be  insulted  in  relieving  thest,  than  are  their  wants  to  he  neg- 
lected. Mr.  Malthus  may,  indeed,  say,  that '  dependent  poverty  ought  to  be  held  disgraceful;* 
but  to  save  it  from  that  disgrace,  God  has  laken  poverty  under  bis  pecuUar  protection,  and  it  re- 
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mains  so  connected,  in  every  form  of  religion,  throughout  the  earth.  'Jbsus  Christ,'!  quote  fronr 
I'lLOTSON,  'chose  to  be  a  beggar,  that  we,  for  His  sake,  might  not  despise  the  poor;'  or,  to  use 
the  language  of  another  distinguished  prelate, '  He  seem^s  studitnisly  to  have  bent  His  whole  endea- 
vours to  vindicate  the  hoAour  of  depressed  humanity,  tor  support  its  Weakness,  to  countenance  its 
wants,  to  ennoble  its  misery,  add  to  dignify  its  disgrace.' 

"  Perhaps  so  tnuch  allusion  to  our  religion  and  its  sacred  records  may  appear  Very  strange  in 
a  pamphlet  of  the  present  day,  and  demand  an  etcuse:  I  will  therefore  give  one,  in  the  terms  of 
the  reverend  expounders  of  our  common  law:  '  Christidinity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land.' 
it  became  more  particularly  so  as  onr  immortal  legislator,  Alfrbit,  left  it,  who  embotlied  into  his 
institutions  the  entire  spirit,  Atid  much  af  the  letter  of  those  passages  to  which  I  have  been  appeal- 
ing, and  with  whom  that  enlarged  and  systematic  charity  for  v^hich  f^ngland  has,  happily,  been  long 
distinguished,  first  commenced.  By  his  laws,  '  it  Was  ordained  that  the  poor  shoutd  be  sustained 
by  parsons  and  rectors  of  churches,  and  also  by  the  parishioners  ;*  in  other  words,  by  the  property 
of  the  parish,  as  at  present,  ^so  that  none  should  die  for  want  of  sustenance.'  A  national  provision 
for  the  poor  wfts,  however,  of  a  still  earlier  date,  and,  as  t)R.  fiuRi^  remarks,  was  even  anterior  M 
the  monastic  foundations  of  the  country  ;  it  was  doubtless  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  Christia- 
nity. Far  more  ancient  and  even  more  important  than  Trial  by  .fury,  it  Is  fart  of  the  comkon 
lAw  OF  the  land,  which  has  survived  every  change  of  government,  and  been  sanciiaued  by  every 
form  of  legislation,  And  tViLt  remain  tVrtiLE  any  s^all  exist. 

"  Lastly^  then,  I  remark  that  the  poor  have  a  legal  nto^T  to  relief,  and  one  that  has  been  con- 
firmed by  innumerable  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  enjoyed  by  them  for  a  succession  of  ages,  and 
irhich,  when  granted,  was  only  a  substitute  for  a  far  more  ancient  and  ample  provision,  of  whicb 
they  had  been  deprived.  Mr.  Malthus  says  that  they  have  'no  claim  as  of  right*;  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country  says,  (and  here  I  express  myself  in  the  Words  of  Paley,)  that '  the  poor  have 
the  same  fight  to  that  proportion  of  a  man's  property  that  the  laws  assign  tbem,  tbat  the  hah 

HOfSBLP  HAS  ro  rUB  RBMAlNOtfa.'  " 

It  was  for  snch  sentiments,  and  for  actions  in  accordance  with  tFiem,  tliat  I 
loved  Sadler  when  he  lived — it  is  for  such  soul-inspiring  thoughts,  accompanied 
by  such  Christian  deeds,  that  I  revere  his  memory  now  that  he  is  no  more. 

How  different  the  halo  round  this  Christian  philosopher's  head  from  that  of 
the  sordid,  selfish,  steel-hearted  "schoolmaster," who,  in  this  "enlightened"  age, 
has  been  so  busily  engaged  in  sowing  tares  with  the  wheat  in  this  Christian 
field! 

Can  any  Christian,  any  person  who  reveres  and  wishes  to  uphold  our  glorious 
Constitution,  can  any  such,  after  reading  Sadler's  triumphant  argument  in 
favour  of  the  right  of  the  poor  to  support,  be  content  to  remain  inactive  whilst 
the  accursed  New  Poor  Law,  which  is  founded  in  opposition  to  that  Right,  dis- 
graces the  statute-book?     Impossible  ! ! 

,   Well,  then,  let  every  Christian  man,  woman,  and  child — every  one  who  seea 
beauty  in  the  British  Constitution,  from  this  moment,  resolve  to  leave  no  effort 
untried — to  spare  no  exertion,  until  that  foul  blot  be  erased  from  the  pages  of 
our  history, — until  that  curse  be  removed  from  this  guilty  land  ! 
The  Church  of  England  shall  be  again  heard  in  ray  next  number. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLEK. 

P.S. — I  intended  to  give  a  page  of  "Rent-Roll"  this  week.  Justice  to 
Sadler's  argument  refuses  me  space. — R.O. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sift  James   Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — I  know  not  what  impression  has  been  made,  on  your 
mind — I  cannot  tell  the  effect  produced  on  my  readers  by  the  perusal  of  Sad- 
ler's conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  "  the  sacred  right  of  the  poor  to  sup- 
port"; but  I  am  bold  to  assert,  that  to  me,  the  reasoning  of  that  good  man  appears 
so  unanswerable,  so  truly  Scriptural,  that  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  one  who 
believes  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  can  for  one  moment  hesitate  to 
give  his  most  cordial  asse&t  to  the  principle  so  clearly  demonstrated  from  the 
Oracles  of  Truth. 

I  cannot  too  solemnly  impress  upon  you  and  all  my  readers,  upon  every  friend 
of  order,  the  absolute  necessity  that  now  exists  of  ascertaining  and  yielding  to  the 
Truth  on  this  most  important  subject.  It  is  evident  that  the  two  principles  can  never 
agree.  It  is  clear,  even  in  the  face  of  the  most  cunning  sophistry,  apparently  now 
triumphant,  that  our  institutions  are  all  founded  on  the  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple maintained  by  Sadler; — Lord  Brougham  himself  asserts  that  most 
important  fact.  It  is  also  admitted,  that  the  New  Poor  Law  is  built  upon  the 
opposite  principle,  viz.  that  "  the  poor  have  no  right  to  support"; — nay,  more, 
it  is  openly  and  publicly  avowed  that  the  New  Poor  Law  is  only  a  step  towards 
the  absolute  denial  to  the  poor  of  any  legal  claim  to  support  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever. 

These  things  being  so,  it  is  now  imperative  on  every  believer  in  the  Bible  to 
ascertain  for  himself,  whether,  according  to  God's  Holy  Word  and  Ordinance, 
the  principle  asserted  and  maintained  by  Sadler  or  that  of  Malthus  be  the 
Truth  ;  and,  having  done  so,  without  any  fear  of  consequence,  to  abide  by  the 
Truth. 

True,  many  of  the  friends  of  the  present  Ministers,  nay,  even  some  of  the 
Ministers  themselves,  (I  believe  yourself  to  be  among  the  number,)  have  acknow- 
ledged that  "it  is  necessary  to  relax  some  of  the  stringent  measures,  mitigate 
the  harshness  and  modifiy  the  severity  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners."  That 
admission  demands  more  than  '<  relaxation,  mitigation,  and  modification,"  because; 
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it  requires  or  admits  of  a  retrograde  step,  and  proves,  beyond  any  doubt,  tbat 
the  first  step  has  been  taken  in  error — that  the'  New  Poor  Law  is  a  grand 
mistake. 

It  cannot  be  permitted  that  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  New  Poor  Law 
should  thus  shield  themselv^es  froro  the  effects'  of  the  principle  which  they  have' 
thought  proper  to  adopt.  Their  feelings  may  be  shocked  by  the  cruel  workings 
of  their  own  principTe  ;  but  so  long  as  they  maintain  its  Justness,  (which  is  your 
own  case,)  it  is  a  mere  act  of  cowardice  to  shrink  back  with  horror  from  the 
necessary  consequences  of  working  out  what  you  believe  to  be  the  Truth. 

No,  Sir,  whatever  harslmess  and  craclty  may  attend  the  march  of  the  nenr- 
principle,  assuming  that  it  is  fust,  there  must  be  no  hesitation  now — the  die  has 
been  cast,  the  step  has  been  taken  ;  the  next  move  must  be  in  advance,  on  the- 
same  principle  ; — if  that  principle  be  true,  another  step  towards  no  Poor  Law  at 
all,  and  no  retrograde  movement,  must  be  the  next.  All  the  supporters  of  the 
New  Poor  Law  wha  urge  "  relaxation,  mitigation,  and  modification,'*  are  bound 
to  yield  the  whole  question.  Because  in  that  acknowledgment,  when,  instead  of 
advancing,  they  are  prepared  to  recede,  they  admit  the  unsoundness  of  the  prin- 
tiple  on  which  the  New  Poor  Law  is  foundfed. 

No,  Sir,  there  can  be  no  half  measures  on  this  subject;  theTruth  cannot  exist 
detween  the  two  principles.  If  Sadler  be  right,  Malthus  ««  wrong ; — you 
cannot  "  mitigate,  relax,  and  modify"  betAveen  Truth  and  Error — between  God 
.'ind  Baal.  Whatever  the  consequence  may  be",  you  cannot  now  be  permitted  t» 
hesitate,  boggle,  and  botch — ruin  must  follow,  if  yau  *'  halt  between  two  opi- 
nions." Now,  you  are  bound,  if  the  principle- of  Malthus  be  right,  t»  maintain 
the  power,  and  support  the  harshness  and  stringency  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, and  thus  assist  them  in  preparing  the  people  of  England  to  submit  to  no 
Poor  Law  at  all ;  or,  if  Sadler  and  the  Constitution  be  right,  then,  how  painful 
soever  it  may  be  to  acknowledge  your  error,  you  must,  if  you  are  Statesmen — if 
you  are  honest  men,  you  will,  at  once  confess  that  yon  have  been  mistaken,  and 
abandon  a  system  which  even  the  Premier  himself  has  declared  to  he  "  A  com- 
plete DESECRATiox  OF  THE  DiviNE  Law."  You  will  then  realize  the  promise 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  when  he  accepted  office,  and  once  more  "walk  in  the 
light  of  the  Constitution." 

Then,  Sir,  you  will  be  in  a  condition,  and  not  till  then,  to  "  speak  with  the 
enemies  in  the  gate." 

The  office  that  you  hold  u^nder  the  Queen,  prevents  your  reraainnig  ignorant 
of  the  sad  effects  produced  upon  the  people  by  the  operation  of  the  New  Poor 
Law.  You  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  deterioration  of  the-  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  of  their  increasing  disaffection,  and  of  the  growing  insecurity  of 
life  and  property,  under  the  grinding  and  excruciating  effects  of  that  merciless 
Act.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  repeated  calls  which  have,  in  consequence, 
been  made  on  the  army  and  police  to  increase  their  vigilance,  to  redouble  their 
exertions,  in  moving  from  place  to  place,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  people  to 
submit  "to  live  on  a  coarser  sort  of  food."  You  know  that  the  laws  have  lost  their 
moral  influence — that  obedience  is  only  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
You  know  that  the  boards  of  guardians,  who  are  the  employers  of  the  poor, 
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too  often  use  the  power  that  the  New  Poor  Law  gives  them  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  their  workpeople  to  the  smallest  fraction!  No  person  is  better  acquainted  with 
the  increase  of  crime  that  is  consequent  upon  tlie  administration  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  than  yourself;  or  of  the  disgust  that  chills  the  energy  of  the 
magistracy,  when  they  feel  themselves  answerable  for  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  the  people,  but,  at  the  same  moment,  find  themselves  deprived  of  the  power 
to  do  them  justice. 

You  know,  better  than  any  other  man,  the  hatred  of  the  Magistrates  and 
the  people  to  the  system  of  Centralization,  which  is  one  essential  feature  of  the 
New  Poor  Law  : — a  system  that  is  at  eternal  variance  with  every  principle  of 
tbe  English  Constitution.  "  The  system  of  Centralization,"  says  the  boiling- 
ham  Journal  of  September  15,  1843,  "is  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  and  to  the 
habits  and  predilections  of  Englishmen  ;  and  yet  we  have  it  in  the  management 
and  relief  of  the  poor  in  its  most  disgusting  form." 

You  must  be  perfectly  aware  that  between  the  English  Constitution  and  the 
foreign  system  of  Centralization  there  cannot  be  any  assimilation.  If,  therefore, 
you  have  resolved  to  maintain  the  latter,  you  have  determined  to  undermine  and 
destroy  the  former  ;  and,  instead  of  being  Conservative  of  the  national  insti- 
tutions, you  are,  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  word — a  Destructive.  You  must 
know  that  a  Constitutional  Monarchy,  like  that  of  England,  cannot  exist  under  a 
system  of  Centralization. 

It  is  possible,  after  all,  that  I  may  be  misunderstood ;  and  that  whilst  I  am 
endeavouring  to  point  out  the  dangers  impending  over  our  institutions  and  private 
property,  by  the  abandonment  of  Church  and  Constitutional  principles  and  the 
oppression  of  the  poor,  I  may  be  suspected  of  a  desire  and  secret  intention  to 
subvert  that  which  I  earnestly  seek,  by  every  means  in  my  power,  to  support. 

I  will  patiently  endure  suspicion,  being  conscious  of  my  own  integrity,  and 
of  ray  ardent,  nay,  enthusiastic  zeal,  in  defence  of  those  institutions  which, 
because  they  are  founded  on  eternal  justice,  have  raised  my  native  country  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  greatness  and  glory,  and  secured  to  her  the  special  favour  of 
Almighty  God.  Now  that  her  legislators  are  abandoning  those  principles  on 
which  her  greatness  is  founded,  I  will  not,  I  cannot,  I  dare  not  permit  her  to  sink 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  error,  or  her  sun  be  obscured  by  the  mists  of  Central- 
ization, without  raising  my  voice  to  prevent  her  ruin.  I  will  incur  any  risk,  rather 
than  lose  this,  it  may  be,  the  last  chance  of  saving  ray  beloved  country. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  there  is  a  God.  It  is  true,  "  The  Lord  reigneth" — *'  The 
Lord  is  KrxG  for  ever  and  ever,"  "to  judge  the  fatherless  and  the  oppressed, 
that  the  man  of  the  earth  may  no  more  oppress."  Say  not,  then,  in  your  heart, 
"  God  hath  forgotten  :  He  hideth  His  face.  He  will  never  see  it."  He  does  see 
all  that  you  are  doing,  and  He  will  not  behold  His  Church  insulted — His  people 
oppressed — England  degraded,  without  proclaiming  His  displeasure  against  the 
authors  of  such  wickedness  and  misery. 

"  Righteousness  exaltelh  a  nation  ;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 
. — "  How  is  the  faithful  city  become  an  harlot !  it  was  full  of  judgement ; 
righteousness  lodged  in  it ;  but  now  murderers.  Thy  silver  is  become  dross, 
thy  wine  mixed   with  water:    thy  princes  are  rebellious,  and  companions  of 
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thieves :  every  one  lovcth  gifts,  and  followeth  after  rewards  :  they  judge  not  the 
fatherless,  neither  doth  the  cause  of  the  widow  come  unto  them.  Thereforey^ 
saith  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  mighty  One  of  Israel,  Ah,  I  will  ease 
Me  of  Mine  adversaries,  and  avenge  Me  of  Mine  enemies." 

Pardon  me.  Sir,  England  is  my  home — my  biding  place.  I  prefer  a  prison  on 
her  soil,  to  liberty  in  a  land  that  is  not  my  own.  She  is  iu  the  hands  of  traitors; 
—I  would  release  her,  though  my  life  should  be  the  forfeit. 

Permit  mo,  before  I  bring  my  argument  against  the  New  Poor  Law  to  a  close» 
to  call  your  serious,  your  undivided  attention,  to  that  most  important  subject — 
the  RIGHTS,  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  state. 

If  there  be  one  point  that,  more  than  another,  exhibits  the  superiority  of 
civilization  over  barbarism,  it  is  the  reverence  paid  under  the  former  to  the 
institution  of  "  Holy  Matrimony"; — if  one  fact,  more  than  another,  bespeaks 
the  adherence  of  the  people  to  the  National  Church,  it  is  the  holy  character  with 
which  that  Church  dignifies  the  Union  of  Husband  and  Wife.  But  the  New  Poor 
Law  has  invested  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  with  the  power  to  break  that 
sacred  bond,  and  to  *'  put  asunder  those  whom  God  has  joined  together  !" 

It  is  true,  the  words  are  not  in  the  Act ;  but  their  "  Rules  and  Orders," 
which  by  the  Act  are  declared  lo  be  powerful  as  laws,  have  forbidden  that  hus- 
band and  wife  shall  live  together  in  the  Union  (!)-Hou8es  !  ! 

If  there  were  no  other  Infidel  brand  upon  that  Act,  or  upon  its  officers,  tliat 
alone  would  be  enough  to  betray  and  to  stigmatize  its  origin  and  character! 

Now,  Sir,  my  object  is  to  prove  that  the  Church  of  England  and  the  New 
Poor  Law  are  in  opposition — that  they  cannot  co-exist.  That  if  you  are  deter- 
mined to  unite  the  latter  with  the  State,  the  former  must  be  separated  ! 

I  need  not  occupy  your  time  by  proof — the  fact  is  not  denied — it  is  not  even 
disputed,  that  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  is  one  of  the 
severities  adopted, and  enforced  too,iu  the  administration  of  the  New  Poor  Law. 

In  treating  of  this  subject,  I  shall  not  allude  to  those  new-fangled  Unions  of 
the  sexes,  which  only  require  registering  to  become  legal ; — those  contracts 
form  no  part  of  our  Constitutional  institutions — they  are  merely  novelties, — 
civil  contracts,  which,  for  aught  I  know,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  may  be 
permitted  legally  to  dissolve  ; — it  is  of  that  sacred  institution  which  the  Church 
distinguishes  by  the  name  of  "  Holy  Matrimony,"  and  iu  which  she  assiires  ns, 
that  God  Himself  becomes  a  party  ; — it  is  of  that,  till  death,  indissoluble  bond, 
that  Union  which,  by  adultery  only  can  be  severed,  to  which  I  now  refer. 

Let  us  then  see  how  the  Church  of  England  treats  this  subject;  and  thence 
learn,  if  the  laws  of  any  State  with  which  she  is  united  can  legally  empower  any 
of  its  officers,  for  the  sole  crime  of  poverty,  to  dissolve  that  Union. 

You  have  heard  how  flippantly  "  the  philosophers  of  the  Malthusian  school" 
talk  and  write  about  marriage — hear  now  the  declaration  of  the  Chnrch  of  England 
on  "  the  Holy  estate  of  Matrimony."  Read  her  words  with  that  solemnity  with 
which  she  utters  them,  and  say,  is  she  warranted  thus  to  speak,  if  the  Union, 
that,  as  God's  representative,  she  affirms,  may  be  broken  by  poverty  ? — or  rather, 
say,  can  any  officers  in  that  State  to  which  she  is  united,  dare  to  invade  the 
sanctity  of  that  "  Holy  estate  of  Matrimony,"  which  she  forbids  aught  but  death 
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to  invade  ? — and  pronounces  that  "  it  shall  never  be  lawful  to  put  asunder  those 
whom  God  by  Matrimony  has  made  one"? 

The  Church  of  England  thus  opens  her  "  solemnization  of  Matrimony": — 

"  Dearly  beloved,  we  are  gathered  together  here  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  the  face  of  this 
congregation,  to  join /og-e^Aer  this  Man  and  this  Woman  in  Ao/y  Matrimony ;  which  is  an  honourable 
estate,  instituted  of  God  in  the  time  of  man's  innocency,  signifying  unto  us  the  mystical  union 
that  is  betwixt  Christ  and  his  Church." 

And  shall  that  Union,  so  sacred,  so  solemnly  entered  into,  be  broken  by 
poverty  ? — Would  that  I  could  cause  you  and  all  my  readers,  to  realize,  as  I  do 
at  this  moment,  the  remembrance  of  that  solemnization, — then,  the  impious 
power  of  the  daring  Commissioners  would  be  instantly  overthrown.  Strive  to 
realize  that  scene.  Yourself — your  bride — the  congregation — God's  minister, 
nay,  the  Deity  Himself  presiding  over  that  deed  ;  and  then,  in  the  background, 
fancy  that  you  behold  grim  poverty,  with  the  still  more  grim  and  ugly  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  waiting  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  ! — How  say  you,  would  your 
heart  beat  submission  ? — or  rather,  would  you  not,  looking  on  your  bride  and  on 
God's  minister — nay,  in  your  imagination  realizing  the  presence  of  the  Highest  in 
the  midst  of  the  group — would  you  not  hurl  defiance  at  the  monsters,  and,  trust- 
ing in  God  for  strength,  take  the  vow,  and  keep  it,  in  spite  of  their  threat  and 
power  I     If  you  are  a  Christian,  you  would  thus  act. 

Malthus  and  Brougham  make  much  ado  about  "a  preventive  check" — the 
Church  participates  not  in  their  fears.  She  dreams  not  of  "  painless  extinction," 
but  unhesitatingly  proclaims  "  the  causes  for  which  Matrimony  was  ordained," 
saying, — 

''First,  it  was  ordained  for  the  procreation  of  children,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  and  nur- 
ture of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  praise  of  His  Holy  name. 

"Secondly,  It  was  ordained  for  a  remedy  against  sin,  and  to  avoid  fornication;  that  such  per- 
sons as  have  not  the  gift  of  conlinency  might  marry,  and  keep  themselves  undefiled  members  of 
Christ's  body. 

"Thirdly,  It  is  ordained  for  the  mutual  society,  help,  and  comfort,  that  the  one  ought  to 
have  of  the  other,  both  in  prosperity  and  adversitv." 

After  charging  the  Man  and  Woman  to  confess  if  there  be  any  impediment 
why  they  may  not  be  lawfully  joined  together,  the  minister  of  God  demands  of 
them  if"  they  will  have  each  otlier,  to  be  wedded — to  live  together  as  man 
and  wife,  after  God's  ordinance,  in  the  holy  state  of  Matrimony  V  When  each 
has  answered,  "  I  will" — they  mutually  promise, — 

"To  have  and  hold  from  this  day  forward,  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  FOR  POORER. 
insickness  and  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cherish,  till  okath  them  do  part,  ACCORDING  TO 
GOD  S  HOLY  ORDINANCE." 

The  ring,  the  symbol  of  eternity,  is  then  given  and  taken  as  a  pledge  of  the 
truth — "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
After  which,  the  minister  prays  that  they  "  may  ever  remain  in  perfect  love  and 
peace   together  ;" — and  then  he  solemnly  pronounces  the  following  words : — 

"THOSE  WHOM  GOD  HATH  JOINED  TOGETHER,  LET  jNO  MAN  PUT 
ASUNDER." 

Mark,  there  is  no  exception  in  favour  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  although 

poverty,  sickness,  and  adversity  have,  by  the  Church,  all  been  named  as  possible 

events.     Afterwards  the  minister  of  God,  speaking  to  the  people,  says, — 
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"  I  pronounce  that  they  be  Man  aud  Wife  together,  io  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  HoI>  Ghost.     Amen." 

Then,  the  married  pair  receive  the  blessing  of  God  from  the  priest  in  the 
following  words : — 

"God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  bless,  preserve,  and  keep  you;  the 
LoBD  mercifully  \viih  his  favour  look  upon  you;  and  so  fill  you  with  all  benediction  and  grace, 
that  ye  may  so  live  TOGExnER  in  this  life,  that  in  the  world  to  come  ye  may  have  life  everlasting. 
Amen." 

The  Church  of  England  has  no  dread  of  a  "redundant  population";  for"  when 
the  woman  is  not  past  child-bearing,"  the  minister  prays, — 

"  O  merciful  Lord,  and  heavenly  Father,  by  whose  gracious  gift  mankind  is  increased  ;  we 
beseech  Thee,  assist  with  Thy  blessing  these  tno  persons,  that  they  may  both  be  fruitful  in  pro- 
creation of  children,  and  also  live  together  so  long  in  godly  love  and  honesty,  that  they  may 
see  their  children  Christianly  and  virtuously  brought  up,  to  Thy  praise  and  honour;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen." 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  war  against  this  prayer  of  the  Church.  They 
would  prevent  the  "increase  of  mankind" — they  disjoin  Man  and  Wife — and 
deprive  them  of  the  power  of  "  brjnging  up  their  children  Christianly  and  vir- 
tuously \" — Where,  then,  is  the  Union  of  the  Church  and  State,  when  the  State 
upholds  those  exterminating  Commissioners  who  despise  the  authority  of  the 
Church?  How  different  the  Church  and  the  Commissioners!  They  will  separate 
— She  will  keep  man  and  wife  together.     Hear  her  again : — 

"  O  God,  who  by  thy  mighty  power  hast  made  all  things  of  nothing;  who  also  (after  other 
things  set  in  order)  didst  appoint  that  out  of  Man  (created  after  thine  own  image  and  similitude) 
Woman  should  take  her  beginning;  and,  knitting  them  together,  didst  teach  that  it  should 
NEVER  BE  LAWFUL  to  put  asunder  those  whom  THOU  by  Matrimony  hadst  made 
ONE." 

Monstrous  impiety  !  The  Legislature  of  England  have  attempted  to  make  it 
lawful  to  put  asunder  "  tliose  whom  God  by  Matrimony  has  made  one  !"  It 
cannot,  it  shall  not  be,  until  the  Church  is  separated  from  the  State,  and  Eng- 
land is  unchristianized  I 

The  last  blessing  that  the  Church  of  England  commands  her  ministers  to  give 
to  the  newly-married  pair,  still  requires  that  they  should  "  live  together  to 
their  lives'  end."     Jt  is  as  follows  : — 

"Almighty  God,  who  at  the  beginning  did  create  our  first  parents,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  did 
sanctify  and  join  them  together  in  marriage;  pour  upon  you  the  riches  of  His  grace,  sanctify  and 
bless  you,  that  ye  may  please  Him  both  in  body  and  soul,  and  live  TOGETHER  in  holy  love 
unto  your  lives'  end.     Amen." 

Thus  does  the  Church  of  England  unite  her  Princes  and  her  Paupers  j — She 
makes  no  difference — the  latter  are  as  indissolubly  united  as  the  former. 

Do  you  ask,  why  I  have  quoted  so  largely  from  "  The  form  of  solemnization 
of  Matrimony  ?"  I  am  fearless  in  avowing  the  reason : — it  is,  that  I  may  arouse  the 
slumbering  people  to  resist  any  power  which  usurps  the  place  of  God,  and  dares 
to  separate  those  whom  He  has  joined  together  ; — it  is,  that  I  may  awaken  the 
drowsy  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,,  and  induce  them  to  preach  resist' 
ance  to  that  power  which  dares  to  undo  their  works  and  God's  ordinance  by  an- 
nulling the  sacred  Union  which,  as  God's  Ambassadors,  they  have  made ; — it  is, 
Sir,  that  I  may  convince  our  Legislators,  that  when  they  issue  a  Commission, 
,to  war  agt^inst  the  rights  and  privileges  of  "  Holy  Matrimony,"  and  resolve  to 
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disunite  "those  whom  God  has  joined  toKjether,"  they  war  against  God  Hina- 
self — the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords. — "  The  proud  have  digged  pit* 
for  the  poor,  vehich  are  not  after  God's  law." 

Yes,  Sir,  if  we  are  to  have  the  despotism  of  Infidelity,  we  will  have  it  without 
the  degradation  of  Christianity.  If  you  will  be  Infidels,  you  must  no  longer 
cloak  your  wickedness  undef  cover  of  the  Union  of  Church  and  State !  This,  Sir, 
is  why  on  this,  the  26th  annii^ersary  of  my  wedding-day,  I  have  indulgfed  in  th« 
repetition  of  so  much  of  the  form  of  the  Church  of  England's  solemnization  of 
Matrimony. 

Before  I  conclude  this  letter,  pardon  nrte,  when  F  solemnly  invoke  your  atten- 
tion to  one  fact.  "Christianity  IS  part  and  parcel  of  the  law." — '^Bring- 
ing the  Christian  religion,  into  contempt  is  an  indictable  offence."  Many  persons 
have  been  severely  punished  for  that  crime. 

Now,  Sir,  when  the  sacred  RiGiit  of  the  poor  to  support  i*  denied— when 
the  sacred  union  of  "  Holy  Matrimony"  is  broken,  the  Christian  Religion  is 
brought  into  contempt — the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  are  outraged-^ 
and"  the  Divine  Law  is  d'esecrated'. 

Justice  demands  the  punishment  of  all  criminals  who  have  thus  dared  to 
transgress  the  law.  If  they'  remain  ilnpunished,  all  former  blasphemers  have 
been  the  victims  of  injustice.  Then,  an  anti-Christian  Code  of  new  Morals  will  be 
established; — a  new  leaven  being  thus  mixed  in  our  social  institutions,  will  soon 
"  leaven  the  whole  lump'* — it  will  dissocialize  the  people,  and  teach  them  t© 
justify  the  monstrous- crime  of  assassination.  To  that  awful  climax  the  new  prin- 
ciple will,if  persisted  in, eventuaHy  lead.  Solemnly  ponder  on  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  this  national  crime  !  Always  remembering,  that  the  inviolability  of 
the  Union  of  Man  and  Wife  is  the  one  great  line  that  separates  the  civilized 
from  the  savage — the  Christian  from  the  Infidel  state.  Pass  that  line,  and  the 
charm  of  civilization,  the  grace  of  Christianity,  are  abandoned. 

In  my  next,  I  intend  to  conclude  my  observations  on  the  New  Poor  Law,  by  au- 
address  to  the  People,  to  the  Aristocracy,  and  to  the  Clergy^ 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OA«TLER. 

P.S. — At  length  I  have  reserved  space  for  "  Rcnt-Roll." 

1842. 
Dec.  19. — A  friend  from  Islington,  who  wished  his  name  to  be  omitted,  gave  nie 

half  a  guinea. 

20. — Mr.  PitkethleVjjun.,  presented  me  with  a  bcantiful  silk  scarf. 

21. — Lord  Feversham  sent  me  a  hamper,  containing  one  turkey,  a  phea- 
sant, and  a  brace  of  partridges. 

22. — My  Huddersfield  butcher  sent  me  a  dried  tongue,  labelled — 

"  I  am  the  emblem  of  a  true,  an  honest  old  Tory — never  was  guiUy  of  deceit, 
or  told  a  lie  in  my  life." 

A  leg  of  mutton,  labelled — 

"  I've  left  the  verdant  hill  and  flowery  dale. 
To  comfort  Oastler,  now  confin'd  in  gaol. 
"May  King  Richard  never  see  a  worse  leg  \.\\&\\this  placed  above  his  maEogany, 
OT  feel  a  less  healtliy  oue  beneath  it.'* 
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And  a  rump  of  beef,  labelled — 

"When  mighty  Roast  Beef  was  ihe  Bn^h'shmail's  food. 
It  ennobl'd  our  veins  and  enriched  our  bload ; 
Then  our  follf  were  content,  and  our  statesilieu  were  ^ood. 
Oh!  the  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England, 
And  oh!  tHe  Old  ESnglish  Roast  Beef. 

"  When  good  Queei^  Elizabeth  sat  on  the  Throne — • 
Ere  cotfee  and  tea  and  such  milksops  were  tnown — 
"the  viotM  was  iw  terrors  if  e'er  she  did  frown. 

Oh!  the  Recast  Beef  of  Old  England. 
And  oh!  the  Old  English  Roast  Beef. 

'■'  Our  fathers  of  old  were  robust,  stout,  and  strong", 
And  kept  opeti  house  with  good  cheer  all  day  long, 
tVhich  made  their  plump  tenants  rejoice  in  the  song. 

Oh  !  the  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England, 
And  oh!  the  Old  English  Roast  Beef. 

"  Oh  !  then  they  had  stomachs  to  eat  at»d  to  fi^hf, 
And  when  wrongs  were  a-cooking,  to  do  themselves  right; 
But  notid  we're  degraded  by  poverty  quite. 

And  want  the  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England — ' 
The  noble  Old  English  Roast  Beef." 

Dec.  22. — My   Huddersfield    friends    ferwardcd    to   me    a    Yorksbire    Bam-^ 
labelled-^ 

"  An  honest  home-fed  Yorkshire  ham, 

To  feed  an  home-bred  Yorkshiremari."  ir/.CIi 

Some  "  Haver-cakesr,"  labelled — 

"  We're  honest  Yorkshire — homely,  plain,  and  true; 
Well  please  '  King  Richard,'  for  '  he's  Yorkshire  too.'  " 

A  plum-piidding,  made  by  Mrs.  Hulke,  labelled — 

"  Phim-pudding!  what  is  it?  Respond — A  pleasant  amalgamation  of  good 
things,  not  understood  by  foreigners,  and  congenml  to  no  GonstihUion  but  an 
Englishman's. 

"  Mind  neither  good  nor  bad,  nor  right  nor  wrong. 
But  eat  jour  pudding,  '  King,'  and  use  your  tongue.^" 

A  bottle  of  sherry,  labelled — 

"  To  comfort  our  '  King,'  and  to  make  his  heart  merry, 
We  send  him  a  bottle  of  excellent  sherry." 

And  a  bottle  of  cordial.     Also  a  bottle  of  gooseberries,  labelled — 

"  These  to  be  used  at  pleasure. — Mrs.  Oastlcr.  Tart  gooseberries,  for  goose-' 
berry  tarts." 

And. half  a  pound  of  tea,  for  Mrs.  Gustier,  labelled —   , 

"  I've  prescribed  for  the  'King' — what  next,  let  me  see. 
Shall  I  send  to  his  *  Queen"?     Why  a  packet  of  tea." 

*'  May  Richard  and  Mary  each  happiness  know. 
And  enjoy  ev'ry  bliss  which  this  world  caiv  bestow." 

They  also  remitted  to  me  15*. 

—  A  Huddersfield  lady  seiit  a  citron-cake  for  Mrs.  Oastler, 

—  Another  lady  (Huddersfield)  sent  me  a  bottle  of  port,  labelled — 

"This  medicine  to  be  used  occasionally.  — Afc.  Oastler.  "Tis  wine  that 
cbeereth  the  heart  of  man,  making  him  to  be  of  a  pleasant  countenance.'" 

—  A   Huddersfield  friend   forw^arded    rae  half  a  pound   of    tobacco, 

labelled — 

"  Tobacco  haec,  tobacco  hie. 
Will  make  you  well  when  you  are  sick,'' 

I  will,  at  my  earliest  opportunity,  continue  my  "  Rent-RoU." — R.O. 

CONCORDIUM    PRESS,    HAM    COMMON,    SURREY, 
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Being  Letters  to 

THE  RIGHT   HON.    SIR   JAMES   GRAHAM,    BART.,  M.P., 

Her  Majesty  s  Principal  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Home  Department; 

FROM 

RICHARD     OASTLER, 

His  Viclim  in  the  Queen's  Prison, 
WITH  OCCASIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  FRIENDS. 

"The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage." — "Property  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights." 

"  The  Husbandman  that  laboureth,  must  be  6rst  partaker  of  the  fruits." 

"  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people.  He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 

Vol. III.— No.  44.  LONDON,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1843.  Prick  2// 

The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Departiuent. 

Sir, — I  have  concluded  my  task.  I  have  distinctly  proved  why 
society  is  disorganized  ; — why  uncertainty  has  supplanted  confidence — insecurity 
stability — and  disaffection  loyalty.  Nay,  have  I  not  proved  that  the  reason  why 
poverty  wars  against  wealth  is,  that  the  pretended  guardians  of  the  people,  in- 
stead of  availing  themselves  of  the  protective  principles  of  the  Constitution  to 
secure  comfort  and  competency  to  the  industrious  classes,  have,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  staving  off  the  pressure  from  themselves,  abandoned  the  very  principles  which 
they  jsro/ie**  to  support,  in  order  to  enslave  and  degrade  the  producers  of  all 
wealth  ;  so  that,  by  increasing  the  poverty  of  the  poor,  they  might  augment  th<i 
wealth  of  the  rich,  and,  if  possible,  build  up  their  own  fortunes  on  the  destitution 
and  complete  destruction  of  the  working  classes  ? 

Instead  of  applying  the  regulating  power  provided  by  the  Constitution,  and 
thus  preventing  the  owners  of  machinery  from  invading  the  labourer's  rights, 
the  Legislature  have  attempted  to  sever  the  last  tie  that  bound  the  labourers  to 
tlie  land,  and  have  thus  armed  their  own  enemies  (the  owners  of  machinery)  with 
still  more  formidable  weapons  to  oppress  and  enslave  the  artisans. 

The  working  classes  are  i\\M%  forced  into  antagonism  with  the  owners  of  every 
kind  of  property,  knowing,  as  they  well  do,  that  their  unhappy  condition  is  caused 
by  the  covetousness  of  the  wealthy  classes,  in  defiance  of  the  principles  of  the 
English  Constitution.  Having  been  pillaged  of  their  rights  by  the  Legislature 
— the  wealthy  classes — the  poor  cease,  in  their  turn,  to  have  respect  either  for 
the  property  or  even  the  lives  of  their  oppressors.  Hence  the  laws  have  lost 
their  moral  efficacy,  and  are  only  obeyed  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  of  force, 
and  consequently,  society  is  demoralized  and  disorganized. 

I  am  aware  that  this  statement  will  give  offence  even  where  it  is  intended  to 
give  advice.     Truth,  however,  demands  that  at  all  hazards  it  must  be  told. 

In  support  of  the  truth  of  my  assertions,  I  need  only  appeal  to  the  line  of 
argument  adopted  by  Lord  Brougham,  when  he  persuaded  the  Peers  to  pass 
the  New  Poor  Law.     It  was,  as  I  have  already  shown,  under  the  apprehension 
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tliat  tlie  poor-rate  would  eat  up  their  estates,  because,  as  his  Lordship  pro- 
lunuiced,  "  All  property  is  shaken  to  pieces,  and  tire  times  are  fast  approaching 
M'hen  it  shall  be  no  more  ;" — and  again,  "  I  wilJ  not  say  that  as  yet  ti>e  system 
has  so  worked  as  to  lay  waste  any  considerable  portion  of  territory.  That  it  has 
a  direct  and  a  necessary  tendency  to  do  so — that  nnless  its  progress  be  arrested, 
it  must  go  on  till  it  gain  that  point;" — "and  that  this  devastation,  gathering 
strength  as  it  proceeds,  must  needs  cover  the  land — of  these  facts  iio  man,  who 
consults  the  body  of  evidence  before  your  Lordships,  can  entertain  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt."  Nay,  it  is  clear,  from  the  whole  tenour  of  Loro  Broogbtam's 
argument,  that  he  appealed  to  the  fears  and  selfishness  of  his  audience,  deprived 
them  of  the  impartiality  and  office  of  judges,  and  constituted  the  House  of 
Lords  a  "  panel"  against  the  rights  of  the  poor.  It  cannot,  then,  be  matter  of 
surprise,  that  a  verdict  thus  obtained  should  be  revolting  to  the  poor  as  well  as 
perfectly  unconstitutional. 

The  present  state  of  society  is  to  be  deeply  lamented ;  but,  having  clearly  traced 
it  to  the  doings  of  the  Legislature,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  the  guilt  lies  at 
their  door.  I  would  forewarn  them  that  the  virus  \y\ih.  which  society  has  thus 
been  infected,  will  continue  to  spread,  if  it  be  not  soon  expelled  by  a  return  to 
sound,  just,  and  consti-tutionnl  principles. 

Have  I  not  proved,  in  former  letters,  that  the  Legislature  have  desecrated  fhe 
Church,  and  enacted  laws  founded  on  principles  in  direct  opposition  to  those  ef 
the  Church  of  England,  while  they  prelend,  at  the  same  moment^  to  be  the  con- 
servaiors  of  the  Union  of  Church  and  State  ? 

Hence  the  people  have  been  led,  or  rather  seduced,  to  despise  the  Church  ; 
because  she  is  dishonoured  by  her  sworn,  her  most  clamorous,  defenders. 

Our  law-makers  have  listened  to  him  who  denounced  the  framers  and  founders 
of  our  Constitution  as  imbeciles ;  and  vainly  hope  to  hide  their  owu  folly  and 
perfidy  under  the  hollow  pretext  that  they  are  still  "  walking  in  the  light  of  the 
Constitutien,"  They  denounce  the  Church  as  heterodox,  and  cast  her  off  as  impure 
or  useless;  hoping,  at  the  same  time,  to  cover  their  hypocrisy  by  the  pretence  "  of 
extending  her  usefulness" — of  increasing  the  number  of  her  edifices  and  of  the 
priesthood  ;  but  with  the  same  hand  they  eradicate  from  her  bosom  the  sacred 
feelings  of  Charity,  and  invade,  with  the  ruthless  hand  of  savage  cruelty,  her 
Holiest  Rite,  by  tearing  asunder  those  whom,  by  God's  ordinance,  sl>e  has  made 

ONE.  ;,Vh9f|0; 

In  fine,  I  have  endeavoured, Sir,  to  prove  that  all  the  misery  so  much  deplored 
arises  from  an  utter  disregard  and  abandonment  of  the  wise  principles  on  which 
our  Constitution  is  built ;  viz.  in  one  word — Christianity. 

Perhaps  I  have  failed  in  my  efforts.  If  so,  point  out  where  my  reasoning  ia 
unsound — where  my  authorities  are  weak — where  my  facts  are  groundless.  Till 
then,  I  will  assume  that  my  argument  is  incontrovertible,  and  conclude,  as  I  have- 
promised  to  do,  by  an  address  to  the  People,  the  Aristocracy,  and  the  Clergy. 

To  the  People. — I  am  one  of  you,  although  at  present,  by  the  savage  "  prac- 
tice of  the  Courts  of  Law,"  (which,  in  defiance  of  Magna  Charta,  and  without 
the  authority  of  a  single  law,  have  perpetrated  the  foul  deed,)  I  am  a  prisoner; 
still  I  know,  that  if  the  Constitution  had  not  been  violated,  I  should  be  as  fre» 
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as  you  are  ; — and,  therefore,  unsubdued,  though  a  captive,  whether  you  he 
*'  guardians"  or  "  paupers,"  you  are  Englishmen,  and  I  am  your  brother.  I  ki>o\r 
your  hopes  and  fears — your  principles  and  your  prejudices  ;  and  knowing,  thongh 
some  of  you  may  now  be  "  guardians,"  that  you  may  soou  feel  the  pressure  of 
that  power,  which,  as  the  tools  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  you  now  wield 
against  the  "  paupers,"  and  become  "paupers"  yourselves,  I  will  speak  to  you 
all  as  one  Englishman  should  address  another — without  reservation,  in  perfect 
frankness. 

There  is  only  one  question  now  that  ought  to  occupy  your  thoughts,  and  that 
is, — Shall  we  follow  the  tide  of  innovation,  which  is  carrying  us  to  the  wide  oceari 
of  "liberal  and  enlightened  philosophy,"  there  to  swamp  our  rights  ;  or  shall 
we  endeavour  to  steer  our  bark  to  the  only  safeguard  of  our  liberties,  the  harbour 
of  the  Constitution  ? 

There  is  no  middle  course.  Expediency  may  delay,  it  cannot  hinder,  your 
ruin.  How  say  you,  then  ?  Will  you  dash  on  with  new  and  shallow  adventurers, 
or  return  to  the  sound  wisdom,  the  tried  experience,  of  your  ancestors? 

The  latter  give  you  a  home  and  security  in  your  native  England — they  wedded 
you  to  her  soil  when  you  first  drew  breath.  But  the  adventurers  tell  ynu,  if  yon 
«re  poor,  you  have  no  right  here ; — your  place,  they  say,  has  been  pre-occupied 
by  Nature's  favourites — the  rich  !  How  say  you,  then  ?  Will  you  strive  with  me 
t^  secure  your  birthright,  or  forego  your  claim,  and  be  driven  by  "  the  great 
schoolmaster"  to  death  or  exije  ? 

There  is  no  if,  or  but,  in  the  matter.  He  tells  you,  to  be  gone — there  are  too 
many  of  you.  I,  on  the  contrary,  know  that  there  is  room  enough,  and  that  there 
may  soon  be  food  enough,  and  enough  of  everything,  and  to  spare,  for  all.  How 
say  you,  then  ?  Will  you  go  or  stay?  Let  the  craven* hearted  follow  his  advice, 
and  emigrate,  or,  at  his  bidding,  lick  the  dust  and  die  ;  but  the  true  men  of  England 
will  remain,  and  resolve  to  make  this  "  tight  little  island"  a  home  woi'thy  of  her  sons. 

Now,  then,  I  have  your  attention — 1  know  that  I  have. 

The  first  groat  effort  to  shove  you  off — that  is,  to  force  you  to  emigrate  or  die 
— is  by  the  working  of  the  New  Poor  Law  ;  for  if  not  repealed,  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  still  mere  cruel  enactments.  I  have  shown  you  that  it  was  passed  be- 
cause Brougham  said  there  were  too  many  of  you,  and  it  was  believed  that  you 
would  eat  all  up,  leaving  nothing  for  rents;  and  consequently,  it  was  ruled,  that 
you  have  no  right  to  live  here,  if  you  are  not  rich.  I  have  also  shown  you,  that 
the  Constitution  under  which  you  were  born  made  the  land  liable  to  your  support, 
and  that  the  Church  in  which  you  were  baptized  sanctified  that  right. 

Well,  then,  if  you  dare  maintain  your  right,  you  will  resolve  to  remain,  and, 
rejecting  tlie  counsels  of  the  "  Philosophers,"  you  will  not  hesitate,  by  some  means 
or  other,  to  get  rid  of  that  Act  of  Parliament  which,  when  the  owners  of  the  soil 
do  not  think  proper  to  find  you  work,  deprives  you  of  food,  shelter,  and  liberty. 

Methinks  I  hear  you  answer.  Yes,  but  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?    I  will  tell  you. 

Make  a  point  of  talking  with  the  landlords  about  your  rights.  Reason  with 
them  as  I  have  done  in  these  letters,  and  show  them  their  own  danger  if  they  re- 
fuse you  protection  !  Confer  with  your  clergy.  Show  them  how  the  principles  of 
the  Church  have  becu  violated  in  this  accursed,  unchristian,  law;  and  prove  to 
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them  their  danger  Myour  rights  are  disregarded.  Reason  with  your  magistrates ; 
and  prove  to  them  that  their  power  and  privileges  will  be  forfeited  if  this  new 
system  is  pursued.  Talk  also,  among  yourselves,  about  Old  England,  and  her  laws 
that  made  her  great.  Think  on  the  bights  bequeathed  to  you  by  your  stalwart  sires, 
and  resolve  to  recover  them.  Talk  to  your  wives  and  children,  until  you  feel  that 
"  home"  is  worth  a  struggle,  and  resolve  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  it.  Renew 
your  marriage  vovfy  and  swear  that  nought  but  death  shall  part  you  and  your 
toives.  When  you  hare  thus  raised  a  public  feeling  (by  collecting  together  the 
scattered  thoughts  of  the  people)  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the  Church  and 
Constitution,  then  meet  together  in  every  hamlet,  town,  and  county,  and  tell  the 
Queen  your  grievances.  Prove  to  Her  Majesty  that  when  the  lowest  rights  are 
invaded,  the  highest  rights  are  menaced  and  endangered.  Be  very  respectful  to 
the  Queen  ;  but  very  urgent:  the  boldness  of  despair  may  well  be  pardoned, 
■when  you  sue  for  all  that  makes  life  sweet.  Fail  not  to  tell  Her  Majesty,  that  the 
axe^whicb  makes  you  bleed  is  levelled  at  the  Throne. 

If,  after  all,  the  Queen  should  be  advised  to  disregard  your  suit,  take  a  leaf 
out  of  "  Friend"  Sturge's  book  ;  and,  if  you  are  rate-payers,  let  them  take  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners'  rates,  but  do  not  sanction  their  tyranny  ^yy  paying  their 
demands.  If  you  are  paupers,  offer  your  labour,  but  not  your  homes — not  your 
wives — not  your  children  :  be  resolved  never  to  separate.  If  foi'ce  be  used  to  tear 
you  from  your  wives,  your  children,  or  your  homes,  think  on  "  Old  England," 

and  the  monsters  will  be  staggered  by  your  very  l'9ok. 1  have  done. 

I  have  said  all  I  wish  to  say,  at  present,  to  ihQ  people. — f  have  said  nothing  more 
than  I  am  ready,  under  any  circumstances,  to  do. — If  my  advice  is  followed,  th 

I»few  Poor  Law  will  be  soon  repealed. ■ 

To  the  Aristocracy. -^l  sm  not  one  of  you ,-  but  I  am  the  victim  of  one  of 
your  "order"; — because  I  am  devoted  to  that  "order"  with  an  enthusiastic  ardour,^ 
created  by  reading  aad  thinking  of  Old  England's  Barons,  and  by  the  place 
assigned  you  in  the  Constitution.  I  saw  you  assailed  by  upstarts,  who,  by  the 
power  of  steam,  having  enslaved  the  poor,^  next  turned  their  attack  on  you.     I 

resented  it. 

For  sofne  years,  I  maintained  a  steady  warfare,^  in  the  very  camp  of  your 
enemies  ; — at  last,  I  was  captured  under  the  brutal "  practice  of  the  Courts,"  and 
shut  up  in  prison,  where  I  have  lain  for  some  years,  because  I  am  in  debt,  and  was 
unable  to  pay  when  payment  vvas  demanded  :  "  the  practice  of  the  Courts  "  sa- 
piently  expecting,  that  by  depriving  me  of  the  means,  it  gives  lae  the  power  to 
pay  ! — adding  interest  to  the  debt,  while  it  ties  ray  hands  behind  me  in  a  prison  ! 
I  am  not  the  prisoner  of  the  law — no  Statute  on  yeur  books  authorized  my 
capture  ;  but  the  barbarous  "  practice  of  the  Courts"  assumes  the  power  by  a 
fiction,  and  turns  it  to  a  grave  reality. 

I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  these  remarks,  had  not  i»y  attachment  (f^ 
your  "order"  and  your  rights  mainly  contributed  to  my  losses,  and  thus  deprived 
me  of  liberty — liberty  ! — so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  EngUshraen  \ 

Well,  then,  if  I  am  not  one  of  you,  I  have  by  years  of  devotion  to  your  cause, 
against  your  most  powerful  enemies,  even  in  their  citadel,  the  manufaetuviug  dis- 
tricts, proved  that  I  am  in  truth  your  friend. 
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I  shall  address  you  in  the  language  of  sincerity — not  of  flattery.  Seeing  your 
danger,  I  must  warn.  Knowing  that  your  danger  is  imminent  by  your  own  for- 
getfulness,  I  will  explain. 

You  know  that  you  are  appointed  the  constitutional  and  hereditary  guardians 
of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  people  ;-»-when  you  neglect  the  latter,  you 
weaken  the  former  ;  when  you  oppress  the  people,  you  endanger  the  Throne. 

You  are  aware,  that  in  this  age  a  new  thought  has  been  engendered,  and  that 
the  mind  of  the  public  has  been  poisoned,  and  taught  to  revolt  at  the  "  unwieldy, 
cumbersome,  expensive,  and  useless  institutions,"  which  have  been  established, 
as  the  "  new  schoolmaster"  would  persuade  you  and  the  people,  by  our  "  igno- 
rant" and  "  bigoted  "  ancestors.  <•' 

The   new  "  schoolmasters  "  of  the  age,  as  it  best  suits  their  purpose,  ply 
their  arts  and  sophistry  iipoa  the  people  or  yourselves — the  aristocracy.     When 
they  aim  their  blow  at  the  former,  they  get  up  a  hue  and  cry  that  the  labourers 
and  artisans  of  England  are  a  set  of  idle  drones,  dishonest  knaves,  thieves,  and 
prostitutes  ;  and  persuade  you,  that  if  you  do  not  curtail  or  deny  "  their  right  to 
support,"  the  greedy  and  idle  paupers  will  eat  up  your  rents; — then  you  pass  the 
New  Poor  Law.     When  the  blow  is  levelled  against  the  aristocracy,  you  arfe  re- 
presented to  the  people  as  boroughraongers,  grasping  at  the  whole  representation 
in  the  Commons,  and  as  unfeeling,  remorseless  tyrants,  feasting  on  the  life-blood 
of  the  poor.    The  Reform  Bill  is  then  demanded  (and,  by  the  dread  of  force,  it 
is  obtained)  to  curtail  your  power.  Both  these  measures  are  so  framed  as  to  give 
your  influence  to  the  upstart  tyrants  of  the  mills ; — the  former  enables  them,  as 
"guardians,"  to  grind  down  the  wages  of  the  poor,  and  "  use  them  up"  in  the  mills  ; 
the  latter  provides  them  with  the  means  of  forming  a  Boroughmongering  Club,which, 
now  that  an  union  is  formed  with  O'Connell,  will  very  shortly  put  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Empire  into  the  pockets  of  O'Connell,  Cobden,  and  Sturge  ! 
Your  supineness  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  your  apathy  in  your  own,  has 
.  thrown  the  national  cards  into  the  hands  of  your  enemies,  who  make  no  secret  of 
their  intention  to  destroy  your  '*  order,"  when  they  have  induced  you  to  give  a 
few  more  blows  at  the  Church  ;  and  in  their  own  circles  they  are  not  backward 
to  declare  that  their  ultimate  object  is  to  usurp  the  Throne  itself — in  short,  to 
establish  a  Republic,  whose  President  shall  always  be  a  Tyrant,  the  nominee  of 
the  Plutocracy. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  I  ceased  not  to  warn  you  of  your  danger. 
When  your  enemies  encircled  you  in  their  net,  and  induced  you  to  weaken  your- 
selves by  betraying  and  plundering  the  poor,  I  was  so  energetic  in  my  effo   t 
prevent  your  falling  into  their  toils,  that  I  gave  offence,  and  have  paid  the  forfeit 
of  my  devotion  to  your  order  by  a  long  imprisonment. 

Week  after  week,  I  have  not  ceased  to  warn  you  from  my  cell ;  and  now,  since 
the  battle  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  upstart  plutocracy  of  the  mills  has 
been  fought  in  the  City  of  London,  and  you  have  been  beaten,  I  am  invigorated 
by  the  hope  that  you  will,  at  last,  listen  to  my  advice,  and  secure  yourselves,  by 
restoring  to  the  poor  the  constitutional  rights  of  which,  by  the  New  Poor  Law, 
you  have  deprived  them. 

I  implore  you,  for  your  own  sakes,  to  peruse  with  care  and  the  deepest  atten- 
tion my  last  twelve  Fleet  Papers.    There  you  will  discover  that,  in  making  war 
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against  the  rights  of  the  poor,  you  have  left  your  own  rights  unguarded; — that, 
in  removing  "  the  right  of  the  poor  to  support,"  you  have  left  your  right  to  rent 
without  foundation.  Nay,  you  have  done  more,  you  have  transferred  your  best 
supporters, — the  labourers,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  your  most  baneful  and 
powerful  enemies.  In  a  word,  you  have  stripped  off  your  armour,  thrown  away 
your  swords  and  shields,  and  present  a  naked  breast  to  the  attacks  of  the  most 
subtle,  powerful,  and  virulent  foe  that  ever  took  the  field  against  you. 

You  are  vulnerable  in  every  part,  because  you  have  trampled  upon  the  only 
principles  upon  which  your  "  order"  rests — the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

How  say  you,  then,  will  you  fall  powerless  into  the  hands  of  your  assailants, 
or,  restoring  to  the  poor  their  rights,  betake  yourselves  to  the  Ark  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  at  once  repeal  that  accursed  enactment,  the  New  Poor  Law,  which 
more  than  anything  else  has  caused  your  foes  so  triumphantly  to  raise  their  heads. 

I  know  your  prejudices,  your  pride;  but  I  also  know  your  danger  ; — I  there- 
fore urge  you,  by  every  feeling  that  is  dear  to  you — by  your  rank,  your  lands,  and 
the  memory  of  your  sires — I  urge  you  to  take  the  place,  the  only  place,  that  the 
Constitution  finds  you ;  become,  as  you  were  horn  to  he,  the  protectors  of  the 
rights  of  all  below,  and  of  the  one  above  you  ! — then,  all  may  yet  be  well. 
Remember,  however — and  with  this  warning  I  will  leave  you — the  time  is  short — 
the  enemy  is  rampant — delay  is  death  !  If  excuse  be  necessary  for  this  my  plain- 
ness, my  answer  is,  your  fate  demands  it ! Last  of  all,  I  turn — 

To  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Clergy. — To  you,  my  Lords  and  Reverend 
Pastors,  I  make  my  most  earnest,  my  most  solemn  appeal.  Your  Master  does  not 
despise  the  prisoner's  prayer,  but  listens  to  his  moaning,  and  treasures  up  his 
tears.  You  will  not  be  wise  if  you  reject  the  counsel  of  a  humble  but  faithful 
friend,  though  his  words  will  travel  to  you  through  the  gratings  of  a  prison. 

You  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  but  I  know  it — millions  of  the  oppressed 
now  tnrn  to  you  with  more  intense  anxiety  than  ever  was  their  wont.  They  are 
driven  by  despair !  To  whom  on  earth  should  they  look,  but  to  you,  their  Pas- 
tors ?     Disappoint  not,  then,  their  hopes. 

I  have  studied  the  inmost  thoughts  of  England's  sons  and  daughters,  with 
perhaps  a  better  chance  than  most  men  of  ascertaining  their  feelings  and  their 
nature.  If  the  hopes  of  the  people  in  you  should  now  be  disappointed,  then  I 
know  that  your  privileges  and  emoluments,  nay,  the  "order"  itself,  will  be  in  a 
most  hazardous  predicament. 

There  are  now  materials  in  vast  abundance  collected  for  such  a  blaze  as  no 
previous  age  has  witnessed  : — and  O  !  how  small  a  spark  may,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  fire  the  pile  !     I  use  metaphor,  bat  I  speak  of  fact. 

Where,  I  implore  you  tell  me,  where  is  the  strength  of  the  Church  ?  Is  it 
in  that  brilliant  Crown  that  adorns  Victoria's  youthful  brow  ?  Alas !  her  power 
is  checked  and  limited  by  those  who  are  nothing  loath  to  narrow  its  legitimate 
bounds. 

Is  your  hope  in  the  Nobles?  They  have  been  tempted  and  seduced,  too,  by 
your  foes.  Their  sires,  "  the  Barons  of  England,"  were  wont  to  make  tyrants 
tremble  ! — that  day  is  passed  : — their  sons  "  have  altogether  broken  the  yoke  and 
burst  the  bonds."  (Jer.  v.)  Alas  for  England,  when  her  nobles  and  her  labourers 
are  not  of  one  heart  and  one  mind!     That  is  bad  enough;  but  the  worst  of  all  is 
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the  apathy  of  the  Clergy !  Trne,a  little  handful  lifted  up  their  voices  like  thunder 
to  denounce  that  treason  against  England's  Religion  and  Constitution,  which 
robbed  her  poor  of  the  right  to  live.  But  the  majority  were  silent — nay,  two  of 
our  Bishops  actually  recommended  and  sanctioned  the  foul  deed.  T/iatwas  a  blot 
On  the  Church's  scutcheon  that  will  never  be  erased. 

But  where,  I  ask  again,  where  is  your  strength  ?  Is  it  in  the  people  ?  Alas! 
they  trusted  that  i/ou  would  have  warned  off  the  wolf  that  is  fearing  your  flocks  ! 
- — May  they  indeed  turn  towards  you  in  hope? See,  then,  that  dis- 
appointment no  more  overwhelm  them,  for  then  the  consequence  would  be  tre- 
mendous and  fatal. 

But,  where  is  your  strength  ?  I  will  tell  you  ;  it  lies  only  in  the'  principles 
of  the  Church.  They  have  been  outraged; — you  have  neglected  the  only  duty 
for  which  She  is  united  to  the  State,  and  allowed  that  State,  (by  not  lifting  up 
your  voice  against  the  measure,)  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  deny  your  Lord  and 
Master,  by  a  denial  of  the  right  of  His  poor  ; — you  have  permitted  the  State  to 
trample  on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  to  cut  in  twain  her  most  sacred  knot :; 
—you  have  permitted  the  Legislature  to  remove  the  keystone  of  the  arch  on 
which  your  authority  was  supported,  by  invading  the  right  of  the  poor. 

Betake  yourselves,  then,  to  your  Churches'  principles — be  instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season  in  declaring  them  from  your  pulpits  ;  and,  above  all,  assert 
the  sanctity  of  Her  most  solemn  rite;  else  your  desolation  drawcth  riigh. 

Who  among  yon,  who  now  occupy  episcopal  thrones  and  palaces,  can,  then, 
reasonably  complain,  if,  when  you  have  determined  to  league  yourselves  with 
the  oppressors,  a  fierce  and  maddened  populace  should  hurl  you  to  the  cell  of  an 
union-workhouse  ?  Is  that  indeed  beyond  the  rang'e  of  possibility  ?  The  man 
who  now  wields  more  power  than  the  ministry,  (he  has  proved  it  in  London,)  has 
already  given  the  nobles  warning  of  a  more  awful  fate  I  I  believe  your  downfal 
will  precede  theirs.     Both  have  furnished  a  plea  for  the  spoiler,  by  denying  the 

RIGHT  of  the  poor. --If  the  Clergy  of  England  do  not  use  every  exertion  to 

arrest  this  overwhelming  evil,  that  evil  will  assuredly  arrest  them,  when  judgment 
shall  begin  at  the  House  of  God. 

But  I  wonld  rather  appeal  to  your  principles  than  your  fears ; — how  often 
have  I  failed,  when  principles  alone  have  been  my  theme.  There  is  now  a  cause 
for  fear.  Veneration  for  the  Church  of  Christ — love  for  man — devotion  to  ray 
country — all  conspire  to  make  me  thus  earnest,  thus  zealous,  in  your  cause  and 
their  cause;  for  there  is  but  a  ste])  between  you  and  destruction.  I  would  avert  it. 
Ministers  of  England's  Church,  founded  in  the  blood  of  martyrs! — will  you 
not  now  hear  me  ?  Will  you  still  continue  to  stand  at  God's  Holy  Altar,  and  at 
one  moment  challenge  the  human  race,  at  their  peril,  to  separate  the  pair,  whom, 
in  God's  name,  you  then  and  there  join  together  ;  and  at  another  while,  can  you 
dare  to  look  up  to  High  Heaven,  when  you  see  the  bands  of  holy  and  indissoluble 
wedlock  burst  asunder — not  for  crime,  but  for  poverty,  when  comfort  is  most 
needed  ; — not  for  necessity,  but  for  expediency,  created  by  Mammon  ? 

Ministers  of  Truth  !  can  you  see  that  and  be  dumb — nay,  can  you  go  further, 
sanction  and  enforce  it  ?  Ah  !  then,  "  preach  the  Gospel"  you  may,  but  ye 
preach  to  the  winds — ye  minister  the  rites  and  ordinances  of  your  Church  to 
sealed  bosoms — ye  are,  then,  no  longer  Ministers  of  Christ,  ye  are  Apostates  ; — 
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ye  rend  and  fleece  the  poor,  whom  ye  were  ordained  to  feed  and  protect. — 
Arouse  yourselves  ! — spring  from  the  couch  of  ease,  behold  the  signs  of  the 
coming  storm  !  Your  foes  are  uniting — they  gather  strength  by  union,  and  in 
their  strength  become  implacable.  The  Romanist  and  the  Quaker,  with  every 
intermediate,  heterodox  creed,  forget  their  differences,  and,  wetting  their  appetite 
for  revenge  on  you,  are,  Vike  Pilate  and  Herod,  who  before  were  at  enmity 
between  themselves,  "  made  friends  together." 

Once  you  had  a  phalanx  on  whom,  in  such  a  day  of  trial,  you  might  have 
placed  the  firmest  reliance — you  had  the  poor — the  hard  hands  of  the  industrious 
were  yours  ;  but  you  have  despised  them  ; — if  again  you  cast  them  off,  it  will 
be  their  turn  to  despise  pou. 

Worst  of  all,  you  have  forfeited  by  your  desertion  of  their  cause  the  protec- 
tion of  the  God  of  the  Poor.  You  will  cry  to  Him  in  your  calamity,  but  He  will 
not  hear.     He  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  and  mock  when  your  fear  coraeth. 

Oh  !  that  I  could  prevail  on  you  to  return  to  the  Christian  principles  of  your 
Church,  and  thus  secure  the  favour  of  the  Poor  and  the  friendship  of  God. 

You  may  yet  be  the  saviours  of  England — you  may  yet  avert  Heaven's  wrath 
— yet,  as  Aaron  the  priest  did,  stay  the  plague. 

Stand,  then,  ye  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  England — stand  in  the  gap  between 
the  oppressors  and  the  poor — lift  up  your  voice — it  must,  it  will  be  heard  on 
earth  ;  but  if  not,  it  will  be  heard  and  listened  to  in  Heaven. 

I  could  die  in  peace,  could  I  but  see  one  loud  and  general  remonstrance  from 
the  Clergy  of  my  country  against  the  powers  of  darkness  and  their  evil  M'ork — 
that  wretched  and  abhorred  Statute,  which  consigns  the  poor  to  bondage,  to  de- 
gradation, to  death :  and  all  this,  too,  under  the  most  base,  because  the  most 
hypocritical,  pretence — of  *'  elevating  " — "  lifting  up  once  more,  God  be  praised !" 

their  moral  and  physical  condition  ! ! — — 

Oh  !  my  Lords,  that  you  would  yet  arouse  yourselves,  and  stir  up  your  clergy 
to  do  their  duty  \  If  not, — if  you  will  be  "  dumb  dogs"  in  the  matter  of  the  poor 
— your  church-building,  your  school  extension,  your  missionary,  and  all  your 
institutions,  are  mere  "  abominations" ;  aye,  though  they  were  ten-fold  more 
numerous  than  they  are!  They  will  afford  a  generation,  near  at  hand,  the 
opportunity  of  branding  you,  too,  with  hypocrisy,  and  an  additional  pretext  of 
rendering  to  you  as  you  have  rendered  unto  the  poor. 

My  earnestness,  my  warmth,  may  be  mistaken  for  self-interest — for  enmity. 
I  cannot  help  it.  I  may  be  misunderstood — misrepresented  ;  but  I  know  my 
own  heart.  I  have  not  a  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  that  I  would  not  shed  for  the 
Church,  were  her  consecrated  sons  faithful  to  their  oath  and  to  their  duty  ; — 
nor  have  I  one  tear  to  spare  for  her  doom,  if  she  forget  the  poor  in  the  day  of 

their  calamity. This  work  is  finished — my  task  is  completed  ; 

— how,  I  leave  to  you  and  ray  readers  to  decide.  But  remember,  that  Truth 
is  powerful,  how  weak  soever  the  instrument  by  which  it  is  uttered  ; — that  prin- 
ciples are  strong,  though  enforced  by  a  prisoner. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S.— More  "  Rent-Roll  "  soon.— R.O. 

CONCORDIUM    PRESS,    HAM    COMMON,    SURREY. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — I  cannot  leave  the  vital  question  that  has  occupied  so  many 
Fleet  Papers,  without  a  few  parting  words.  I  have  proved,  by  evidence  that 
appears  to  me  unanswerable,  that  the  Throne,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Church, 
cannot  long  remain  in  connexion  with  the  New  Poor  Law.  If,  then,  the  argument 
that  I  have  constructed  in  defence  of  "  the  right  of  the  poor  to  support,"  be 
conclusive,  I  am  in  a  condition  to  demand  of  the  Conservative  Government,  as 
I  now  do,  a  return  to  Church  and  Constitutional  principles,  by  an  immediate 
REPEAL  of  the  New  Poor  Law. 

Lay  not  the  flattering  unction  to  your  soul,  that  an  amelioration  of  its  rigours, 
a  mitigation  of  its  stringency,  a  softening  of  its  cruelties,  will  satisfy  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case.  It  is  an  entire  change  of  tactics,  or  politics,  or  whatever  you 
may  choose  to  call  it — a  return  io  the  Constitution,  and  that  alone,  that  will 
restore  confidence  and  strength,  and  enable  you  successfully  to  grapple  with  the 
triple-headed  monster  which  your  abandonment  of  principle  has  created. 

Do  you  not  now  see  that  O'Connell,  Sturge,  and  Cobden  have  a  power  in 
their  hands  which  will  overwhelm  you,  unless,  by  some  means,  you  can  rally  the 
people  around  the  standard  of  the  Constitution  ? 

At  present  you  have,  you  can  have  no  rallying  point,  while  you  contest  the  battle 
on  the  plains  of  Expediency.  In  London,  you  fought  the  battle  of  Expediency, 
and  lost.  "  An  amelioration  of  the  stringencies  of  the  New  Poor  Law !" — 
"  Free  Trade,  sound  in  principle,  and  a  mere  question  of  time!  " — these  art? 

not  weapons  with  which  you  can  successfully  grapple  with  your  foes. 

"  Walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution,"  redeem  the  Premier's  pledge,  and  you 

are  safe  ! The  receipt  of  the  following  letter, which  an  old 

and  dear  friend  has  sent  to  me,  forces  me  to  call  attention  to  my  private  affairs. 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  writer  will  not  permit  me  to  insert  his  name : — 
"  To  Mr.  Oastler,  Queen's  Prison. 
**  My  dear  Sir, — Permit  an  old  friend  and  fellovv  labourer  in  the  old 
Tory  field,  to  address  to  you,  a  real  *  Old  English  gentleman,'  with  the  bene- 
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^*^ — ~ :  ZirTtew  observations  on   things 

j„  general,  and  more  espeemtly  ofon  Tks 

sobjecls  discussed  in  your  pages,  .„„  „„t  to  take- 

!,  Aod  first,  dear  Sir,  of  the  Fleet  P"P^^  .        „,,„ent  to  propose 

.ffeace  at  the  freedonr  of  -V  >-f;;;- J„  ,„  ,„,„_the  pages  are  too  w,de 
i„  the  manner  of  them.  I  ^^"'lllZ^,\,,,  „pon  you  to  print  in  douMe 
for  the  size  of  the  type;  -*",„„,,,  „hich.  my  good  Sir  .s  a  hot 
.„,„mns,  and  beg  of  you  to  d.m.ss  the  .0  ,  ^^^^  ^^^  ,,„„,d  d.m.n,  h 
upon  your  otherwise  fair  scotchem..    I  do  ^^.^^^^,  „.,c,e,. 

e  sil  of  your  sheet,  but  '  ^'j;;  *""  ',  Z,  .,e  matter  which  you  no. 
your  weekly  epistle,  on  '>>=/-'  ^^J^.^f  ,,  ,,e  latter  end  of  the  sheet,  aad 
gi,e  upon  your  cover  should  be  <1-P-^*  ^,     „  .t  ,„esent  arrange  the 

Lm  p'art  and  parcel  of  your  pap^  P  o  e  •     ^^^y^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^    „,,  .,, 
miscellaneous  accompan.ment  ,s  lost,  ^^^^^  ,„  „,,„„  ^e  coat - 

:„rU;  and  to  bind  it  up  >«  t^;^^ ^f^hed  to  o/^waysaswel,  as  to  «« 
„,Uy  of  the  book.  I  kno,v  'h''^  "Jly  objections  refer  only  to  .n  affa,r  of 
Tor  ism.  and  will,  r^^^'^^-^^  r/^  Jntials.  My  answer  is.tbat  .n  pe- 
taste,  and  do  notcome  under  the  head  o  ^^^^^^  .__^__^__^^ 

Hodicals  foru-s  »«  «—;  *;:;;:  ,  J-.  genera,  very  palatable^ 

Condescend,  therefore,  to  take  ttva 

take  advice.  „,,.r   Herein  I  also  have  changes  to  propose.^ 

<.  I  pass  from  manner  to  matter.  He.e  ^^  ^^^  addressing 

e,„up:„youto  takeawider  ^^^  ^C TI- G-"-  -^'-^i^'" 
yourself  to  one  man  aloue;  ^l^' "^ ';  ^^  ,  .,„^,  „uh  reference  to  pnson 
honourable  Baronet  has  -'»*  ^X/  „»  call  him  'gaoler";  butif.be- 
affairs.  and  H  is  a.t  w  thout  re^«      «  y  ^^  ^„  o.sx..a  to  say  that 

„ea.h  the  gallant beanng  -^-J^^^^,,,  ^.e  vietim  of  S.»  Ja--  ««- 
he  is  any  ma,>'s  '  v.ct.m.    ^''^''^  .,,,  ,(  state  though  he  be.    The 

«.«  .  one  of  Her  ^^i^''y''^'""^lXt^,.^  he  may.  can  make  '  the  K.ng 
«.a  is  unworthy  of  you.    No  -«>;'"  „„  „..  „^  ,he  '  head  gaoler' 

„is  .  victim.'    No  ;  this  ,s  a  -  "^  ^-"  ,„,,,a,  may  be  held  in  durance, 

imagine  that  ,re  can  ""■■»';!  J^'/jseerlary  to  .e.  by  petty  oppressions 
.nd  it  maybe  in  the  power  of  h   H^e  ^^^  ^„^„„,„„a,ve  mi«d.  wh.ch 

io  the  form  of  disc.plme  -■!  "^'^^^  7;    ,„,  ,„,,  „f  agency.    It  scorns  such 
coostltute.  the  man,  cannot  >«  '--"e*  by         ^^^^^^^  ^^_^^  r,,„,«.  O.SX.B* 

trammels,  and  triumphs  «'"  "^™^^^,J  J^.„_  ,,„,  ^at  he  uever  car,  be-never 

rr  r  tr^>: ----^  -  -  - '  '^  '^■■"^'  '^ '"""" 

diet  me.  . ,  ^  ,  , ,     Yon  pay  the  Graham  too  high  i. 

.  Take,  my  worthy  Sir,  a  -^J^f__^^  „7f,ar  the  pr.«unire.  You 

eompliment.  '"dite  a  letter  to  He.  Ma     ty      ^^^_^^^^^^^  ^^  addressing  to^ 

„i„  not  offend  QoBE.  ^'CTomA  ^.e^-se  J  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^,  „„a„e,.t.f 

her  one  syilable  which  she  ought  not  to  .e  ^^  .^_p^_^^^   ^^^^^^, 

the  Crown,   come    d°"".^;*'°  tj,,y  „„„le„ded  ,0  his  particular  cons,- 
There  are  man,  things  wh.ch  may  ^^  ^^  alr,e.dy  shown,  in  one  .nstance, 

deratioB-I  need  not  suggest  them. 
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how  forcibly  His  Royal  Highness  may  be  appealed  to  in  a  matter  which  re- 
lates to  the  treatment  of  helpless  women,  and  the  relations  of  husband  and 
wife.   There  are  likewise  State  affairs  which  peculiarly  come  home  to  the  posi- 
tion and  the  feelings  of  the  Prince.     He  is  a  man  with  a  heart  in  his  breast ; 
and  his  name  alone  would  add  a  charm  to  any  question  of  public  concernment. 
"As  you  descend  in  the  scale,  you  may  properly  press  into  your  service  the 
Lord  Chancellor  on  questions  of  law  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (a 
man  after  your  own  heart)  in  affairs  of  religion  and  the  Church  ;  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  subjects  with  which  his  Grace  professedly  *  meddles,*  to  wit, 
the  Army,  and  the  functions  and  doings  of  the  House  of  Lords.    For  political 
affairs,  borrow  the  name  of  Peel  so  far  as  Ministers  are  concerned  ;  and  make 
free  with  Lord  John  Russell  as  the  peg  upon  which  to  hang  a  stave  on  the 
sayings,  doings,  and  projects  of  the  Opposition.     Then  you  have  the  range  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  a  variety  of  stirring  appeals.     For  example, 
favour  Lord  Ashley  with  a  line  now  and  then.     Stir  up  the  Noble  Lord's 
■slumbering  energies.    Remind  him  of  his  professions  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
— bring  before  his  eyes  his  pledges — point  out  to  him   his  right  course — and 
demand  of  him  how  it  is  that,  when  he  is  making  a  speech  on  the  sad  condition 
-of  the  masses,  he  seems  to  forget  that  such  a  man  as  Sadler  once  lived  and 
laboured  ;  and  wherefore  it  is  that  the  name  of  Oastler  never  escapes  either 
iiis  lips  or  his  pen,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  same  Oastler  has  done 
much  mere  towards  gaining  for  Lord  Ashley  the  confidence  of  the  working 
classes,  than  all  the  actions  of  his  own  political  life,  meritorious  as  many  of 
them  are  ?    Then  yon  may  turn  to  Lord  Stanley  for  a  word  on  the  Colonies  ; 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  a  letter  or  two  on  Indian  affairs  ; 
to  the   President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  fer  a  sharp  lecture  on  Commercial 
subjects ;  to  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  a  few  important  queries 
as  to  his  duties  and  the  state  of  the  Currency.     And  having  done  this,  cast 
your  eye  heaven-ward ;  there  you  will  see  looking  down  upon  you,  with  ap- 
proving and  encouraging  smile,  the  shade  of  Sadler.     With  that  blest  spirit 
-hold  '  high  converse.'     Yes,  address  yourself  to  the  shade  of  Sadler — it  will 
be  a  labour  of  love  ;  and  his  spirit,  as  well  as  example,  will  animate  you  in  all 
the  questions  which  relate  to  man's  best  interests,  and  more  especially  the  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  the  poor. 

"  I  need  not  say  that  in  taking  up  this  ground,  and  ground  such  as  this, 
you  will  add  weight  to  your  counsels,  as  well  as  give  your  readers  a  variety 
the  absence  of  which  is,  with  many  of  them,  a  subject  of  complaint.  I  grant 
that  the  epistolary  form  of  writing  is  at  once  the  most  graceful  and  the  most 
expressive.  At  the  same  time,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  he  can  be  '  ever  fresh,  ever  new'  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time, 
■especially  when,  as  in  your  case,  the  range  of  topics  is  purposely  limited. 

•'  The  Fleet  Papers  have  already  performed  wonders — greater  wonders,  I 
venture  to  say,  than  any  other  single-handed  periodical,  however  powerfully 
:austained. 

"  *  Your  Majesty  '  has  demonstrated, — 

"  I.  That  your  ability  as  a  writer  is  only  exceeded  by  your  own  incom- 
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parable  oratory  and  tact  in  the  presence  of  crowded  meetings  of  your  conn- 
trymen. 

"  2.  That  old  Toryism  is,  after  all,  the  only  ism  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  times  and  the  evils  of  the  state. 

"  3.  That  Whiggery  is  selfish  and  hollow; — a  disgrace  to  those  who  profess 
it,  and  a  fraud  upon  those  who  confide  in  it. 

"  4.  That  Whig-Radicalism  is  only  the  same  fraud  and  ch«at»  with  hypo- 
crisy added  to- it.  A'ii\  ,.•.•..->  i-rkv  ^,^\\ 

"  5.  That  Chartism  is  the  offspring  of  bad  government — of  Whig  guile  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Conservative  trimming  on  the  other.  Government  on  sound 
principle  would  extinguish  it. 

..       "6.  That  the  proper  bases  of  politics  are  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  and 
upright  personal  character. 

"  7-  That  no  public  man  is  worthy  of  public  approval  or  confidence  who 
looks  lightly  upon  Christian  principles,  or  who  mixes  up  with  his  public  efforts 
the  degrading  and  destructive  leaven  of  selfishness — who  seeks  to  dip  his  hand 
into  the  public  purse  for  his  own  profit,  or  lusts  for  power  for  purposes  of  per- 
sonal aggrandisement. 

"  8.  That  the  man  who  has  once  deserted  his  principles  and  betrayed  his 
country  can  never  be  again  safely  trusted. 

"  9.  That  the  '  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,'  sneered  at  by  the  Bowrings  , 
HvxES,  and  Roebucks,  is  made  of  more  sterling  stuff  than  the  wisdom  (save 
the  mark  !)  of  our  pragmatical  modern  philosophers. 

"  10.  That  'Old  England' — represented  by  that  flag  which  for  *a  thousand 
years  has  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze' — will  outlive  '  Young  England,' 
unless  the  latter  step  into  the  old  lady's  empty  slippers,  and  take  care  of  her 
neglected  children  (the  poor)  as  well  as  make  fine  speeches  and  quote  the  classics. 
"  11.  That  the  true  policy  of  Britain  is  to  live  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
when  that  is  possible  ;  and  when  not  possible,  to  bare  the  strong  arm  till  jus- 
tice be  achieved:  above  all,  to  take  care  of  her  own  interests  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  to  uphold,  support,  aye,  and  protect,  home  industry  and  the 
well-being  of  the  masses. 

"  12.  That  the  old  Constitution  of  England  is  what  every  man  in  Britain 
should  insist  upon  and  stand  by  for  his  own  sake. 

"  13.  That  the  only  safe  ascendancy  is  the  ascendancy  of  Justice;  and 
that  our  Protestant  Church,  properly  carried  out,  is  the  best  earthly  safeguard 
of  Gospel  Truth  and  Popular  Liberty. 

"  14.  That  the  Parliamentary  Reform  of  the  Whigs  was  a  delusion  ;  and 
that  its  fruits  are  an  unprincipled  and  faithless  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
general  distrust  of  public  men. 

"  15.  That  the  principle  of  Whig  centralization  is  arbitrary  power  in  a  new 
form  and  feature. 

"  16.  That  the  Whig-Conservative  Poor  Law  is  a  violation  of  natural 
right — an  attempt  to  plunder  and  oppress  the  poor — a  curse  which  a  bene- 
ficent Creator  will  punish  by  both  national  and  individual  visitations,  because 
-He  is  *  a  scourge  to  the  wicked,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well.' 
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"  17.  That  a  sound  National  Education  is  due  from  the  governors  to  the 
governed  ;  but  that  education  can  only  be  '  sound  *  when  based  upon  the  im- 
mutable Word  of  God. 

"  18.  That  the  existing  Factory  Act  is  a  national  insult,  because  its  very 
object  is  to  defeat  that  which  it  professes  to  accomplish. 

"  19.  That  Richard  Oastler  was  consistent  with  himself,  when,  having 
fought  the  battles  of  Negro  emancipation  at  great  personal  cost,  he  turned  to 
the  work  of  factory  emancipation,  and  laboured  in  that  field  while  blessed  with 
health  and  freedom,  regardless  of  consequences  to  person  or  purse. 

"  20.  That  Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  who  so  devotedly  joined  in  that 
great  work,  has  covered  his  tomb  with  glories  a  thousand  times  more  brilliant 
than  those  of  the  mightiest  conquerors. 

"  21.  That  the  public  men  who  profess  to  take  up  his  great  work,  (relin- 
quished only  with  life,)  should  really  tread  in  his  steps,  both  as  regards 
actions  and  motives,  and  should  not  affect  to  forget  that  such  a  man  has  ex- 
isted, and  never  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  Oastlbr  led  the  way  in  the 
righteous  cause. 

"  22.  That  genuine  Toryism  is  as  different  from  the  Conservatism  of  the 
day  as  light  is  different  from  darkness. 

"  23.  That  one  of  the  principal  evils  of  the  State  is  a  cowardly,  compro- 
mising, and  incapable  Administration. 

''  24.  That  Peel  is  no  more  absolute  wisdom  than  Graham  is  absolute 
consistency. 

"  25.  That  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  though  an  incomparable  soldier,  a 
fair  diplomatist,  and  a  clean-handed  public  man,  is  not  precisely  of  that  tem- 
perament and  tone  of  mind  which  befit  men  who  aspire  to  lead  Senates  or  pre- 
side over  a  Nation's  counsels. 

"  26.  That  the  Rural  Police  system  will  destroy  the  influence  of  the 
magistracy  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Moreover,  that  it  is  totally  incon- 
sistent with  a  Free  Government ;  and,  if  continued,  will  of  necessity  pave  the 
way  for  a  tyrant,  who  will  be  the  tool  of  the  plutocracy  ; — that  it  is  the  child  of 
the  New  Poor  Law,  and  necessary  to  its  defence  ; — and  that  whatever  savings 
may  be  made  by  the  New  Poor  Law,  will  be  swallowed  up  by  the  Rural  Police. 

"  27.  That  Machinery,  properly  applied,  ought  to  have  benefited  the 
labourer ;  but,  as  misapplied,  is  made  at  least  to  appear  as  a  curse,  and,  in 
many  cases,  is  one. 

"  28.  That  Emigration  should  be  the  overflowing  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  not  of  its  adversity;  and  that  theextensionof  foreign  trade  should 
be  the  result  of  the  prosperity,  and  not  the  miseries  of  the  people. 

"  29.  That  the  interests  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  bound  up  together, 
and  cannot  be  separated  without  certain  injury  to  both. 

"  30.  That  a  large  portion  of  our  moral  and  physical  disorganization  is 
attributable  to  the  apathy  of  the  Clergy,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  to  the 
deference  which  they  pay  to  wealth  in  opposition  to  obvious  duty. 

"  31.  That  the  services  of  Richard  OASTLER,whether  to  Mr.Thornhill, 
or  his  country,  or  the  poor,  are  worthy  of  a  better  return  than  imprisonment. 
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"  32.  That,  notwithstanding  neglect,  wrong,  and  oppression,  the  spirit  of 
energy — the  will  and  the  power  to  dare  and  to  do — is  still  unimpaired  in 
Richard  Oastler. 

"  33.  That  Richard  Oastler  has  lost  not  a  whit  of  the  love  and  confi- 
dence of  the  great  bodj-  of  the  people  of  England,  nor  of  his  ability  to  serve 
them. 

"  34.  That  the  *  Invincible  Dick  '  is  *  every  inch  a  King'  ;  and  that  the 
Fleet  Papers,  as  the  emanation  of  his  mind,  and  the  record  of  his  actions,  and 
the  expositor  of  his  principles  and  feelings,  justly  claim  the  support  of  every 
friend  of  his  country. 

"  Here  are  four  and  thirty  propositions — and  as  many  more  might  be 
added  to  them — which  have  been  again  and  again  *  demonstrated '  in  the 
Fleeters. 

"  Now,  dear  Sir,  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  augment  your  means  of  public 
usefulness.  You  are  engaged  on  your  third  volume.  The  year  wanes  apace  ; — 
a  few  more  nights  and  mornings — a  little  more  exertion  on  your  own  part — aud 
*  a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands,  a  little  more  sleep,*  on  the  part  of  our  do- 
little  rulers,  and  the  31st  of  December  will  be  upon  us.    Then  comes  the  New 
Year — the  year  1844.    Heaven  grant  that  it  may  prove  more  propitious  for 
Old  England  than  the  year  the  sand  of  which  is  fast  running  down  !  My  mind's 
eye  penetrates  into  your  cell,  the  very  resting-place  of  content  and  cheerful- 
ness, and  I  fancy  I  hear  your  heart-felt  response  of  *  Amen  !'  to  my  prayer. 
And,  Sir,  I  need  not  remind   you  that  He  who  causes  *  all   things  to  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  Him,'  requires  the  soldiers  who  aspire  to 
the  honour  of  fighting  His  battles  on  earth  to  take  care  that  they  adapt  their 
means  to  the  ends  to  be  accomplished.    Up,  then,  and  do  your  part.     You 
suffer  like  a  Christian.  There  is  yet  a  further  duty  devolving  upon  you.  Apply 
YOUR  MEANS.  Let  the  New  Year  dawn  upon  a  new  and  enlarged  series  of  your 
admirable  Fleet  Papers.  Take  a  wider  range.  See  what  a  field  there  is  before 
you.     In  addition  to  what  you  have  done,  and  take  up  as  your  regular  task,  we 
should  be  glad  of  your  opinions,  in  passing,  upon— 

"  1.  The  Crown — its  functions,  its  attributes,  its  duties. 
"  2.  The  Legislature — its  basis,  its  splendid  power,  and  its  abortive  per- 
formances. 

*'  3.  The  Law — its  scope,  its  manifest  excellencies  in  principle,  and  its 
glaring  deficiencies  and  superfluities  in  practice. 

"  4.  The  Government — its  proper  course, contrasted  with  its  short-comings. 
"  5.  Our  Colonial  Empire — its  importance  to  the  mother  country,  and  the 
proper  modes  of  augmenting  its  population. 

"  6.  Our  Navy  and  Army — their  uses  and  abuses  ;  their  relative  strength, 
and  the  danger  of  neglecting  the  former,  and  of  making  the  latter  a  supple- 
mental police  for  working  out  the  vicious  system  of  the  Government. 

7.  Prison  Discipline. — Herein,  as  in  the  Poor  Law  and  Rural  Police  (which 
you  have  so  well  illustrated)  we  have  an  instrument  of  tyranny  in  he  mask  of 
benevolence.  No  heart-and-soui  Tory  can  be  insensible  to  the  services  of  the 
^firiCat  Unpaid'.;  bu.tsomeof  these  gentlemen  need  adjnonition,  more  especially 
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as  tliey  are  giving  occasion  or  atfording  pretences  for  the  extension  of  the 
power  of  the  Home  Secretary.  If  a  stand  be  not  made  in  this  direction,  there 
is  no  knowing  where  we  may  find  ourselves  some  fine  morning.  On  the  one 
hand,  poor  prisoners  are  tantalized  ;  on  the  other,  worthless  gaolers  and  turn-' 
keys  are  petted  and  pampered.  We  want  a  more  direct  and  even  course;  and 
that  course,  '  King  Richard,'  should  be  pointed  out. 

8,  The  Currency. — This  is  a  most  important  question.  The  Doctors  differ 
about  it  most  woefully — Dr.  Peel^  being  at  one  end  of  tlie  string,  and  Dr. 
Attwood  at  the  other.  Please, '  your  Majesty,'  give  us  a  little  common  sense 
OQ  a  matter  so  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  both  poor  and  rich. 

"  9.  Agriculture  and  the  duties  of  Landlords  and  Tenants. — Here  Richard 
Oastler  will  be  quite  at  home. 

"  10.  The  Allotment  System — Home  Colonization. — Time  wa?,  as  Gold- 
smith sings,  when  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man  ;  and  when,  too, 
almost  every  little  manufacturer  had  his  garden,  his  paddock,  and  his  cow. 
Tell  us  how  these  essentials  to  the  working-man's  happiness  are  to  be  restored. 
**  11.  The  Parochial  System. — No  man  understands  this  better  than  the 
author  of  the  Fleet  Papers.     Yie.  knows  all  its  workings.     An  extract  from 
the  'Annals  of  Fixby'  would  be  of  incalculable  value  at  this  moment.    It  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  unskilful  management  in  matters  parochial  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  the  new-fangled  and  heartless  Poor  Law. 
"  12.  The  Health  of  Towns,  the  improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor, 
and  the  much-neglected  Duties  of  Masters  and  Servants  —  these  are  subject* 
which  come  home  to  our  business  and  bosoms,  and  yet  we  all  need  instruction 
regarding  them.  Let  the  world  find  it  in  the  Fleet  Papers.  A  well-informed  and 
trusty  guide  is  at  the  helm,  and  England  expects  that  Oastler  will  do  his  duty. 
"  There  are  many  other  questions  which  call  ioi  the  exercise  of  your  pen, 
but  I  will  not  specify  them  at  this  time,  having  already  laid  down  a  somewhat 
copious  bill  of  fare. 

"  Now,  dear  Sir,  I  know  what  you  will  say  if  I  do  not  anticipate  yen.  You 
will  exalt  your  horn,  and  come  forth  in  this  fashion  : — '  If  the  Fleet  Papers 
have  done  all  that  you  give  them  credit  for,  they  have  effected  wonders,  and 
no  change  is  needed.'  But  you  are  not  to  get  off  under  cover  of  smoke  of  your 
own  making.  No  sham  fire,  O  *  King.'  None  ef  your  bush-fighting.  Is  your 
having  done  much  good  a  reason  why  you  shoiild  not  do  more  ?  Please  your 
right  royal  'Majesty'  to  recollect  yourself,  and  the  position-  you  occupy.  You 
are  not  to  put  your  hand  to  the  plough,  and  look  backward  ; — you  are  not  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  ninety-ninth,  while  the  hundrcth,  within  your  grasp,  re- 
mains unaccomplished.  No  \  you  can  do  more — you  must  do  more — you  shall 
do  more.  But  how  much  more  is  not  for  you  tO'  apportion.  Continue  the 
work  while  you  are*  able,  and  go  forward,  forward,  forward,  while  anything 
remains  to  be  done. 

"  Or,  you  will  argue,  perhaps,  that  if  your  operations  are  to  be  extended 
over  so  wide  a  field,  you  nuist  have  a  larger  sheet. 

"  That  is  the  point.  I  say  let  the  Fleet  Papers  be  re-organized.  Let 
the  sheet  be  enlarged  ;  let  the  form  of  it  be  more  popular  ',  and  let  the  price 
be  »uch  as  shall  command  an  increased  circulation. 
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"  Well,  but  this  can  only  be  effected  by  augmented  means,  you  will  answer. 
Just  so.  And  one  of  my  objects  is  to  show  how  these  means  may  be  obtained. 
"  I  propose  that  the  Sum  of  500/.  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  raised  in 
100  51.  shares;  and  that,  as  you  go  along  and  feel  your  way,  a»d  prove  the 
efl5ciency  of  your  engine,  another  hundred  shares  shall  be  raised  of  like 
amount.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  By  an  appeal  to  the  public — csj)ecially  to 
your  old  and  steady  readers,  who  must  feel  that  if  any  man  can  render  service 
to  his  countt-y  by  his  pen,  Richard  Oastler  is  that  man.  These  are  uot 
times  for  difiBdence  or  delicacy.  The  vvaggoner  in  the  fable  called  upon  Her- 
cules 10  help  him,  but  was  told  that  he  must  first  set  his  own  shoulder  to  the 
wheel ,  and  that  when  he  had  shown  a  determination  to  help  himself,  then 
JIercules  would  give  him  the  power  of  overcoming  the  difficulty. 

"  I  say,  then,  take  the  hint,  and  act  upon  it.  I  call  upon  the  friends  of 
the  country  to  rally  around  you.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  candidates  for 
shares.  Open  your  list ;  announce  that  yon  are  ready  to  receive  the  names. 
I  send  you  mine  as  a  beginning.  Put  me  down  for  four  shares  in  the  first 
■  l)atch  of  100  ;  and  I  hope  to  be  a  subscriber  in  the  second  batch.  Now 
OR  NevER  is  the  motto.  And  by  the  1st  of  January,  1844,  you  must  be 
in  a  position  to  come  out  with  *  Oastler's  Fleet  Papers,'  neio  and  enlarged 
series  ;  and,  if  need  be,  with  both  a  stamped  and  unstamped  edition.  But  the 
latter  point  will  require  consideration,  because  it  will  bring  you  under  the 
surveillance  of  Somerset  House  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Richard  Oastler 
will  not  meet  with  many  smiles  in  that  quarter,  inasmuch  as  his  purpose  is  not 
to  flatter  men  in  power,  or  to  whitewash  this  party  or  that,  or  to  humbug  the 
public,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  ant!  nothing-  but  the  truth  ; — 
because,  in  a  word,  his  object  is  to  save  the  country,  without  reference  to  the 
mere  man  at  the  helm. 

*•  May  it  therefore  please  your  '  Majesty,'  *  King'  Richard,  the  great  and 
glorious,  to  insert  this  letter  in  your  largest  type,  not  on  the  cover,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  regular  Fleeter,  (and,  by  the  way,  I  would  recommend  you  to  print 
all  your  extracts  in  large  type,  because  many  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  skip- 
ping small  print,)  and  lo  follow  it  up  by  a  reply  or  commentary,  in  which, 
please  your 'Majesty,' let  your  own  right  royal  views  and  wishes  be  fully  stated, 
and  leave  to  your  loyal  subjects,  the  '  good  men  and  true'  of  Old  England, 
the  important  and  pleasant  duty  of  supplying  your  great  gun  with  the  requisite 
ammunition.  For  one,  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  you  have  effected  a  revo- 
lution— not  in  the  State,  but  in  the  Constitution  of  your  weekly  proclamation. 
When  the  share  list  is  complete,  then  I  will  show  the  subscribers  how  to 
manage  the  fund  ;  and  I  promise  them,  beforehand,  security  for  their  deposits,. 

and  ample  interest  for  their  money. 

"  One  who  has  watch'd  you, 
And  never  caught  you  tripping." 

My  friend  flatters — still,  his  letter  demands  attention.     It  shall  have  it  in  ray 
next.     Notwithstanding  all  he  says  to  the  contrary,  I  feel  that — 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
.       P.S.— No  "  Rent-Roil,"  because  no  space.— R.O. 

CONCORDIUM    PRESS,    HAM    COMMON,   SURREY. 


THE  FLEET  PAPERS; 

Being  Letter*  to 

THE  RIGHT   HON.    SIR   JAMES   GRAHAM,    BART.,  M.P., 

Her  Majesty  s  Principal  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Home  Department ; 

FROM 

RICHARD     OASTLER, 

His  Victim  in  the  Queen's  Prison, 
WITH  OCCASIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  FRIENDS. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — Tell  me,  if  you  have  a  soul,  can  the  mind  of  man  receive 
a  higher  gratification,  a  richer  consolation,  a  nobler  reward,  than  when,  cast  off 
by  a  callous  world — shut  up  in  prison,  by  the  very  hand  that  he  had  strengthened, 
and  on  which  he  had  relied — nay,  worse  than  all,  left  by  the  law  to  perish  from 
want,  in  order  to  gratify  the  remorseless  revenge  of  one  who  is  rolling  in  wealth, 
and  in  whose  service  he  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life; — tell  me.  Sir,  can  you 
conceive  a  greater  pleasure,  to  a  man  so  circumstanced,  at  the  moment  when  his 
means  of  support  were  all  but  exhausted,  to  be  remembered  by  a  few  poor  men  ? 
— to  have  his  wants  supplied  from  the  earnings  of  their  industry? — to  know  that 
their  prayers  ascend  to  Heaven  for  his  liberation  and  his  future  usefulness?  — 
better  still,  to  know  that  their  good-will  is  the  fruit  of  Heaven's  favour — their 
benevolence  directed  by  the  Hand  Divine?    Sir,  I  know  not  what  your  reply  may 
be  ;  but  I  do  know  what  I  felt  when  I  received  the  following  note.  Thankfulness 
to  Him,  gratitude  to  them,  overflowed  my  breast.    One  cloud  alone,  then  cast  its 
shadow  over  ray  atmosphere — it  came  from  the  tyranny  of  those  men  who  prate 
so  much  about  [liberty  and  Free  Trade — the  Leagiters.     I  was  not  permitted 
even  to   know  the   names  of  my  benefactors,  nor  allowed  to  publish  that  of  my 
friend  who  transmitted  to  me  their  and  his  gift;  because,  according  to  the  uni- 
versal law  and  practice  of  the  Leaguers,  were  it  known  that  those  good  men  had 
administered  to  my  wants,  they  would   be  discharged,  and  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

The  note  accompanyiug  the  gift  referred  to  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Preston,  Oct.  26,  1843. 
"  To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  Queen's  Prison. 
"  Dear  Sir, — ^Tbis  is  to  inform  you  that  a  few  cotton-spinners  of  one  particular  mill  hare  sub- 
scribed this  small  sum  as  a  token  of  respect  for  you,  hoping  that  you  will  accept  of  it  without  any 
apology ;  and  we  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  you  will  have  your  liberty  again,  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  the  factory  people.     Please  to  send  a  receipt  of  this  as  soou  as  convenient." 

I  instantly  acknowledged  the  receipt,  though  I  could  not,  at  the  moment, 
subdue  my  feelings  so  as  to  thank  my  kind  friends  in  appropriate  terras.  After 
a  short  interval,  I  sent  the  following  letter  to  my  Preston  friends : — 
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"  The  Queen's  Prison,  Oct.  30,  1843. 

"To  Mr. ,  Cotton  Spinner,  Pbbston. 

"  My  kind  friend, — My  heart  would  be  callous  if  I  could  receive  the  present  from  the  Cotton- 
Spinnerii  who  have  commissioned  >oii  to  forward  me  the  sum  of  15*.  without  feehag  an  intensity 
of  gratiiude— gratitude  which  it  is  in  vain  that  I  attempt  to  find  words  to  express. 

"  You  call  their  kind  present  'a  small  sum' — permit  me  to  assure  you.  that  it  was  a  very  ac- 
ceptable addition  to  my  litile  stock.  As  all  sums  are  great  or  sinaU  by  comparison,  your  gift  was 
a  large  acquisition  to  the  contents  of  my  purse. 

*'  Irreispective  of  the  amount,  there  is  a  value  in  those  I5«.,  before  which  all  suras,  however 
large,  sink  into  nothingness. 

"  It  is  many  years  since  I  was  privileged  to  hold  converse  with  the  men  of  Preston — since,  io 
their  public  assemblings,  I  had  the  honour  to  plead  for  those  poor  wretched  offcasts,  the  factory  chil- 
dren. Yes,  many  eventful  years  have  rolled  over  since  we  met.  Since  then,  malignant  defamation 
even  from  the  lips  of  Ministers  of  Stale  in  the  High  Courts  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  from  the  lowest 
scribes,  has  been  heaped  upon  my  name; — persecution  has  spread  its  ban  over  me; — poverty  hat 
•  done  its  worst; — banishment  and  imprisonment  have  aided  in  the  attempt  to  crush' the  King';' — but 
still  'bis  people'  remember,  love,  and  cherish  him — nay,  from  their  miserable  earnings,  Ihey  right 
willingly  offer  up  to  him  a  portion,  and  stint  themselves,  lest  I  should  want. 

"Aye,  there's  the  rub,  my  friend.  Our  foes  have  done  their  worst,  and  God  has  preserved  to 
me  your  love !  It  is  thus  ihal  your  gift  outweighs  the  niggard's  hoard ; — that  is  the  spell  which 
gives  to  'the  King's  Rent-Roll'  a  value,  sought  for  in  vain  in  those  enormous  incomes  that  are 
drained  from  the  killing  labours  of  ihe  people,  by  grinding,  greedy,  and  remorseless  tyrants. 

"  I  accept  jour  gift  with  thankfulness; — tell '  the  boys'  so.  I  accept  ii  with  unfeigned  grati- 
tude, because  it  is  the  offering  of  /Aeirlove — love  that  neither  time,  distance,  per»eeulion,  poverty, 
nor  imprisonment  can  destroy. 

"  It  is  a  pleasing  employment  to  me,  in  this  prison,  to  converse  with  such  friends.     It  is  well  to    . 
mark  the  progress  and  effects  of  our  labours. 

"  When  \Be  first  endeavoured  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  public  to  the  en- 
slaved condition  of  the  poor  factory  children,  we  were  denounced  as  '  wild  enthusiasts ' — '  ignorant 
fools  ' — 'mountebanks ' — and  '  madmen.'  Then,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  melancholy  and  heart- 
rending truths  we  told,  save  to  abuse  and  insult,  defame  and  persecute  us,  because,  as  our  enemies 
(the  tyrants  and  their  friends,)  said,  we  were  misrepresenting,  inventing,  and  dreaming. 

"  Midst  scoffs  and  trials,  we  persevered;  and  note  the  case  is  widely  different:  it  is  no  longer 
difigraceful  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor — to  describe  their  sufferings,  and  to  denounce  their  op- 
pressors. No;  by  perseverance,  we  have,  at  length, /orcerf  the  Government  to  inquire,  and  induced 
the  press  to  aid.  Now,  the  sufferings  of  the  working  classes  form  the  constant  theme  of  our  wisest 
senators  and  ablest  writers, and  the  whole  nation  is  aware  that  our  boasted  commercial  greatness  is 
founded  on  rottennes; — that  our  manufacturing  system  is  built  on  wrong,  oppression,  and  robbery ^^ 
— that  those  large  accumulations  of  wealth,  of  which  England  has  been  so  proud,  are  the  fruits 
of  wholesale  slaughter! — that  God's  vengeance  overhangs  this  blood-guilty  nation;— that,  if  not 
averted  by  repentance  and  reformation.  He  will  soon  bring  down  to  the  dust  the  men  of  blood. 

"  Exterminating  and  desolating  as  our  wars  have  been,  we  know  that  the  boasted  '  arts  of  peace' 
have  cost  more  of  human  life — produced  more  human  misery. 

"  We  will  rejoice  that  those  truths  are  now  universally  promulgated  and  admitted — that  it  is 
now  esteemed  an  honour  to  proclaim  them.  We  cannot,  however,  forget  the  sufferings  of  those 
who-  bore  the  burden  and  heat  cf  the  day' — of  those' who  did  not  count  their  lives  dear,'  but  willingly 
sacrificed  ail  in  this  sacred  cause. 

"  The  names  of  Gould  and  Sadler  are  precious — they  are  engraved  on  our  hearts' tablet. 
While  we  think  on  them,  we  are  strengthened  in  our  resolve  never  to  rest  until  the  monster  of  the 
factory  is  humbled,  and  his  victims  are  emancipated.  We  have  sown  good  seed,  persecution  has 
nourished  it; — we  have  not  yet  reaped  the  harvest.     But  if  we  do  not  faint,  we  shall  reap. 

"  True,  within  the  last  few  years,  the  guilty  authors  of  so  much  mischief  have  confederated 
against  a  higher  class  (the  Aristocracy);  not,  however,  before  they  had  first,  by  aid  of  the 
Lords,  crushed  the  poor,  and,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  even  denied  their  right  to  support.  These 
men,  whose  hands  are  full  of  the  blood  of  the  poor,  now  feign  a  regard  for  their  victims,  and  s««k 
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the  aid  of  their  slaves,  to  assist  in  establishing  their  own  power  on  the  ruin  of  the  landlords.   Their 
zeal  and  activity  are  worthy  of  a  better  cause ; — but  you  know  them.     I  leed  say  no  more. 

•'  Watch  your  own  tnrn — be  united — let  no  jealousy  break  your  ranks; — be  faithful  to  your- 
selves; for,  depend  upon  it,  the  battle  that  is  raging  is  one  in  which  i/our  interest  is  staked — it  is 
none  other  than  capital  and  labour  struggling.  The  former,  aided  by  unrestrained  machinery, 
would  crush  the  latter,  and  return  from  the  conquest  of  the  landlords  more  powerful  against  }our- 
selves. 

"See  to  it, 'boys,' that  you  be  not  taken  unawares.  The  snare  is  skilfully  laid  for  yOUr-the 
trap  is  concealed  in  a  thicket  of  fair  promises.  Your  fate  depends  upon  yourselves.  Keep  wide 
awake,  and  be  ready,  when  the  crisis  comes,  as  come  it  will,  to  take  your  proper  places,  and  re- 
solve that  England  shall  no  longer  be  cursed  with  that  monstrous  Trinity — Skill,  Industry,  and 
Poverty. 

"  Remember,  your  rights — the  rights  of  Labour — are  sacred  to  the  Constitution,  sanctioned  by 
the  Church,  awarded  by  the  Deity. 

"Your  poverty  arises  from  the  impious  abandonmentof  the  principles  thatare  thus  most  sacredly 
enforced; — until  they  are  restored,  you  cannot  have  'a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.' — 
Stick  to  those  principles  as  to  your  lives.    God  is  dishonoured  when  they  are  rejected. 

"  Excuse  my  cautions  ;  pardon  my  exhortations;  you  know  I  love  you.     If  I  can  hinder,  ysu 

shall  pot  be  taken  by  surprise. ■ Thank  my  friends  for  their  good  wishes.     I 

shall  come  out  when  God  wills; — till  then,  I  am  a  resigned  prisoner.     Malice  placed  me  here — 
Grace  sustains — God  will  deliver  me. 

"I  strive,  even  here,  to  do  one  man's  work  for  'my  people' — the  factory  slates,  the  poor. 
When  I  am  out,  I  will  again  strive  to  do  the  work  of  two. 

"  Meanwhile,  pray  for  rae;  tell  your  wives  to  pray  for  me  ;  and  your  children,  teach  them  to 
pray  for  '  the  Old  King.'  O  !  I  do  feel  strong  when  I  know  that  the  poor  remember  me  in  their 
best  moments — in  the  best  place; — the  moment  and  the  place  of  prayer. 

"  Again  I  say,  be  united — cease  from  jealousy — that  canker'worm  which  has  secured  your 
thraldom  to  this  hour ; — be  of  one  heart,  of  one  mind  ; — be  single-eyed  and  open-eyed ; — be  alwajs 
vigilant,  and  success,  be  the  struggle  when  and  what  it  may,  success  is  sure. 

"  How  I  should  rejoice  to  declare  to  you  these  truths  with  my  lips  as  heretofore.  Meanwhile, 
lake  them  from  my  pen.  But  we  shall  meet  once  more.  Again,  I  commission  you  to  thank  ny 
friends  as  I  do  you.     Farewell.  "  Always 'my  people's*  own, 

"RICHARD  OASTLER." 

If  you.  Sir,  in  the  arrogance  of  pride  and  the  power  of  office,  despise  the  link 
that  binds  these  men  to  me,  you  prove  that  you  are  ignorant  of  the  State's  dis- 
order, and  that  you  are  totally  unfit  to  prescribe  her  cure.  The  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  our  souls*  union  is  a  question  worth  a  statesman's  solving. 

The  gratitude  of  these  kind-hearted  men  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Queen's  Government  to  a  gallant  naval  officer,  who  sacrificed  all 
he  had,  and  risked  his  life  also,  when  \\\s  country's  flag  and  her  merchants'  pro- 
perty  were  left, by  an  imheciteGovernment,without  protection  in  the  Chinese  seas. 

I  need  not  repeat  that  history ;  it  has  been  carried  by  the  four  winds  to  every 
corner  of  the  globe,  there  to  stamp  the  name  of  England  with  disgrace  !  I  allude 
to  the  case  of  ray  brother  prisoner,  the  brave  Sir  Joseph  Abraham  Dodglas. 
The  recital  of  his  devotion  to  his  country's  cause  and  of  that  country's  ingratitude, 
occupied  a  few  pages  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  March  25th  last,  (No.  12).  Since 
then,  that  gallant  officer,  to  the  infamy  of  the  British  Government,  the  disgrace 
of  the  British  merchants,  nay,  the  dishonour  of  the  British  nation,  has  lain  a 
debtor  in  this  prison,  while,  in  the  meantime,  you  have  been  erecting  a  Pillar  to 
commemorate  the  name  of  Nelson  !  In  the  name  of  common  decency,  when 
Nelson's  Column  is  crowned  by  Nelson's  statue,  see  that  the  hero's  bjick  is 
tuxoed  upon  us — in  mercy  hide  your  foul  deed  from  his  face! 
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What  an  age  of  worse  than  nothingness  we  live  in  !  We  imprison  a  hero, 
who,  after  having  thrown  himself  in  the  front  of  the  enemy,  when  there  was  no 
Royal  force  to  face  that  foe — who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  Emperor  of  China 
hccause  of  his  valour  and  success  against  him — whose  assassination  had  been 
sought  by  large  rewards  offered  for  the  British  hero's  head ; — what  a  nation 
5s  this  !  By  the  bravery  of  our  sailors  and  soldiers  we  afterwards  conquer  that 
power,  and  exact  from  her  an  enormous  ransom — we  divide  that  ransom  with  the 
smugglers  whose  illicit  conduct  drove  us  into  the  war,  but  we  leave  the  man  who, 
■uncalled  for,  voluntarily  sacrificed  all  he  had,  and  received  two  wounds  in  the 
defence  of  the  British  flag,  British  honour,  and  British  property,  (in  what  you 
yourself, in  the  House  of  Commons,  described  "an  almost  fatal  emergency,**)  we 
leave,  I  say,  that  disinterested  patriot,  that  heroic  Briton,  the  victim  of  remorse- 
less creditors, to  rot  in  prison — we  refuse  to  reimburse  the  expenses  he  incurred — 
we  will  not  even  pay  hira  the  cost  of  his  exertions — we  force  him  (to  save  his 
wife  and  children  from  starvation)  to  pass  through  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court. 
Sir,  the  perfi'diousness,  the  dishonesty,  the  dishonour  of  that  act,  is  a  stain 
on  Britain's  diadem,  a  blot  on  England's  scutcheon,  that  time  can  never  efface. 

After  such  an  act  destroy,  if  you  can,  every  monument  to  British  valour  and 
to  Britain's  glory  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral — efface  from 
the  page  of  England's  history  the  record  of  the  deeds  of  her  gallant  sons,  and  let 
the  blank  be  supplied  with  the  sad  and  mournful  story  of  her  degenerate  states- 
men in  the  reign  of  Victoria. 

**  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  this." 
"  House  of  Commons.  "  Insolvent  Debtors'  CorRT. 

«e       T    "  April  7,  1840.  "Oct.  31,  1843. 

"  Sir  James  Graham  said : — 'len-         t         c       r  j  t\ 

treat  the  House  to  attend  to  the  terms  "^^  ^  ^^*  Josepb  Abraham  Dov- 
of  gratitude  in  which  Captain  Elliot  glas,  Ksight. 

speaks   of   the    conduct    of  Captain  "  Mr.  Woodruffe  applied,  on  be- 

DouGLAs,  commanding  the  Cambridge,  half  of  the  insolvent,  for  leave  to  file  a 
who,  hearing   of    the  almost    fatal  .  .  .  ,      ,        . 

emergency  in  which  Captain  Elliot  Petition,  and  stated,  that  he  was  the 
was  placed,  awe?  a»  the  hope  of  saving  gentleman  who  had  armed  and  fitted 
his  fellow  countrymen,  purchased  at  out,  at  his  own  expense,  the  &hip  Cam- 
his  own  charge,  at  Singapore,  26  long      i    .  .        .     .,  ^     c  .i. 

«:„Kf„««  ,^^,.^A  „...,o  ^  A  *        orids^e,  m  the    commencement  or  the 

eighteen-pound  guns,  and  came  up  to  *   ' 

Canton.  "  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Cap-  late  Chinese  war,  to  the  rescue  and 
tain  Elliot,  "  the  imposing  appearance      assistance  of  Captain  Elliot,  :ind  the 

of  the  vessel,  thus  armed  and  manned  t>  j     *      •      r<     »  i. 

.,,„„.                     c  V                  J-  British  residents    in    Canton,  where 
with  a  strong  crew  of  Europeans,  dis- 
couraged  the   attempts   made   on  the  he  rendered  most  important  service  to 
British  fleet  for  at  least  two  months."  his  country,  the  Cambridge  being  tlie 

He  then  expressed  a  hope  "that  the  ,  j    i'      „  ^i^  ^t^a^^ 

T>  •*•  u  r"  4.         yA  X.       1         1      only  armed  shtp  on  the  station. 

British  Government  would  be  pleased  ^ 

to   pay  the   expenses  which  Captain  "  The  insolvent  was  arrested  in  Fe- 

DouGLAS  had  incurred  during  the  time  bruary  last,  and  had,  since  then,  been 

he   had  performed   this  valuable  ser-  c     j   •     xu    r*          »    t»            .  u  *. 

vice."     I   JOIN   IN  THAT  HOPE,  '^^"^""'^  '°  the  Queen  s  Prison  ;  but 

FOR  I  AM    SURE,  IF  ever  a   Go-  ^e  assigned  as  a  reason  for  not  peti- 

vkrnment    OWED    A    DEBT     OF  tioning  the  Court  before,  his  hopes  of 

<iRATITUDE,  IT   IS    the    Govern-  receiving  compensation  from  the  Go- 

JIENT  WHO  NOW  sits  OPPOSITE  to  me. 

The  Conservative  Government  is  even      vernment  for  the  services  he  had  ren- 
more  unjust  than  the  Whigs.  When  ap-      dered.     He  had  petitioned  the  Lords 
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plication  was  ma^  in   the  House   of  of  the  Treasury  to  remunerate  him  for 

Commons  hy  Captain  Plumridge  in  tjjg  losses  he  had  sustained  in  conse- 

behalf  of  Sir  Joseph   Douglas,  the  i.  ^   v           i-     ^'       u  j        4. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  not  only  <1"«"^«'   ^"^   »»'«  apphcat.on  had   not 

refused  compensation, hut  actually  pro-  been  successful. 

pagated  a  falsehood,  calculated  to  in-  "Therewasoneitera  which  the learn- 

iure  the  spotless  reputation  of  Douglas.  j^          ,  .                .              ^^       tt 

V-v    it.    01  *    f  T  1    1     4.                   4.U  edCounseljin  answer  to  a  question.  How 

On  the  31st  of  July  last,  among  other  '                                      .        . 

misrepresentations,  Mr.  Goulburn  said,  SiR  Joseph  had  heen  supported  in  pri- 
—  "The  guns  were  sold  to  the  British      son?  said  he  was  sorry,  yet  pleased  to 

authorities  fl<  aw  ffrfpa»c<?of  60  per  cent.  1     4.1,  *  t  .        t^,.     ,.„  v.«j 

,    ^  c       T    rk  v  J  see — namely,  that  Lady  Douglas  had 

upon  what  Sir  J.  Douglas  had  pur-  •" 

chased  them  for."  earned  8/.  5s.  by  needle-work. 

The  truth  is,  that  at  this  moment  Sir  «  The  Court  granted  leave  to  file  the 

Joseph  Douglas  is  a  loser,  including      netition  " 
interest,  in  the  purchase  of  those  guns, 
of  nearly  300/. 

Thus  does  England  pay  her  acknowledged  "  debts  of  gratitude" ! ! — "  Tell 
it  not  in  China,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Hong-Kong." 

1  was  about  to  impress  ray  thoughts  on  this  paper — to  appeal 

to  England,  to  her  merchants,  and  her  Queen. That  tear  hindered ; 

— it  obliterated  the  impression  of  ray  pen — it  did  not  wash  out  the  stain  from 

Britain's  diadem. Degenerate  land!  thus  to  reward  one  of  thy  best  sons  ! 

■  ■       But  it  is  all  of  a  piece — hypocrisy,  dishonour,  disgrace,  are  the  crowning 

signs  of  these  times.  We  pretend  to  honour  our  departed  naval  heroes,  but 
we  imprison,  for  debts  consequent  on  his  voluntary  and  successful  devotion  to  his 
country's  cause,  one  of  our  bravest  tars — nay,  when  it  suits  the  purpose  of  the 
dominant  faction,  a  Lord  Chancellor  is  hired  to  defame  our  sailors — those  very 
sailors  who  had  made  the  world  bow  down  to  Britain's  Trident ! 

It  is  a  fact,  Sir  ;  Lord  Brougham  did  thus  libel  our  "  hardy  sailors."  It  is 
also  true  that  Nelson  was  not  then  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  cast  a  withering 
look  upon  the  traducer  of  his  gallant  comrades  !  Had  Wellington  been  absent, 
no  doubt  the  hired  libeller  would  have  vented  his  spleen  against  our  soldiers  too  ! 
'Twas  thus  that  Brougham,  on  the  2 1st  of  June,  1834,  (in  that  speech  where  he 
convinced  the  Lords  that  all  the  people  of  England  were  idle  vagabonds  save 
those  who  received  rents,  dividends,  or  pensions,)  it  was  thus  that,  in  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  speech,  Lord  Brougham  described  our  sailors: — 

"Look  to  the  hardy  sailor,  who  never  used  to  know  what  danger  was — look  to  the  rery  boat- 
men of  the  Kentish  coast,  they  who  formerly  would  rush  to  a  wreck,  without  looking  to  the  waves  any 
more  than  lo  the  reward — who  would  encounter  the  most  appalling  perils  lo  save  a  life  with  as  muck 
alacrity  as  they  would  dance  round  a  May-pole,  or  run  a  cargo  of  smuggled  goods,  in  the  midst  of 
tempest  or  in  the  teeth  of  the  Preventive  Service — those  men,  who,  if  you  had  ever  said,  in  former 
times,*  'Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  launch  your  boat  at  this  tempestuous  time  of  year?'  would 
answer  by  instinct, 'Time  of  year! — we  take  no  count  of  seasons — by  our  boats  we  live;  from  the 
sea,  in  winter  as  in  summer,  we  must  seek  our  sustenance ;  fair  weather  or  fou|,  our  vessels  must  be 
afloat,  else  how  could  we  keep  our  families  from  the  parish?' — No  such  answer  will  you  get  now. 
The  same  spirit  of  honest  and  daring  independence  inflames  them  not, — '  We  have  12s.  a  week  from 
the  parish,'  say  the  Kentish  sailors;  '  we  will  go  out  no  longer  in  winter — we  will  wait  for  summer 
and  fair  weather — we  will  live  at  home  the  while,  for  the  parish  fund  provides  us.'  " 

The  oafish  libeller  of  the  noblest  race  of  Britons  ! ■■ ^The  Lord 

*  Lord  Brougham  seemed  to  forget  that  the  Old  Poor  Law,  which  he  charges  with 
having  destroyed  "the  honest  and  daring"  spirit  of  our  sailors,  was  in  full  operation  during  th« 
brightest  epoch  of  British  naval  victories. — R.O. 
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Chancellor,  after  uttering  the  above  defamation  of  the  character  of  the  bravest 
sons  of  Britain,  seemed  struck  with  his  own  hardihood,  and  exclaimed,  as  well 
he  might, — "  Comment  upon  such  facts  is  superfluous  !" — So  say  I. • 


• The  gratitude  of  ray  Preston  "  boys"  contrasts  so  strongly 

with  a  nation's  ingratitude  to  the  hero  of  Hono  Kong,  that  I  will  not  apo- 
logize for  having  allowed  my  pen  to  follow  ray  thoughts  in  this  digression — 
Sir  Joseph  is  driven  to  the  Insolvent  Court  because  England  refuses  to  pay 
the  debt  she  owes  him.  That,  Sir,  is  why  I  have  again  brought  to  your  recol- 
lection the  case  of  Sir  Joseph  Douglas.  Princes,  Statesmen,  and  Merchants  of 
England,  when  yowr^wives  are  amusing  themselves  at  "  needle-work,"  think  on 
your  dishonesty  and  of  your  brave  defender  ! 

I  am  truly  happy  that  ingratitude  towards  rayself  is  confined  to  a  select  few. 
I  am  still  more  delighted  when  I  find  that  ray  labours  to  serve  and  save  my  country 
are  appreciated  by  the  Clergy.  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  an  instance 
that  has  just  been  communicated  to  me  by  a  clergyman  whom  I  have  never  seen; 

Endeavour,  if  you  can,  to  imagine  the  feelings  that  pervaded  my  bosom  when 
I  received  the  following  letter : — 

"To  Mr.  Richard  Oastlbr,  Quben's  Prison. 

"  Upper  Seymour  Street,  Porlman  Square. 

"Dear  Sir, — Although  personally  unknown  to  you,  1  trust  that  you  will  allow  me  to  rank  my- 
self amongst  your  friends.  It  is  impossible  but  that,  as  a  public  man  whose  life  has  been  spent  in 
the  service  of  his  God  and  country,  and  in  the  service  of  his  God's  and  country's  poor,  as  yours 
has  been,  you  must  have  been  watched  throughout  your  career  with  intense  interest  by  all  who  have 
Christian  hearts  in  their  breasts. 

"  Such  has  been  the  feeling,  Sir,  with  which  I  have  regarded  yonr  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
'  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage' ;  and  I  have  not  been  an  inactive  observer  of  jour  career,  as 
ever  since  I  found  it  would  be  of  service  to  you,  I  have  beeaa  subscriber  to  the  Fleet  Papers, 
(through  my  publisher,  Mr.  Cleaver,)  and  would  now  further  beg  to  introduce  myself  to  you  as 
the  author  of  those  observations  which  appeared  some  time  since  in  the  Church  Intelligeneer,  re- 
lative to  your  article  on  the  Education  clauses  of  the  Factory  Bill — as  also  of  the  letter  signed 
'  A  Clergyman,'  which  appealed  in  the  Times  some  weeks  back  relative  to  your  affairs. 

"The  latter  subject  is  now  the  principal  cause  of  my  addressing  you;  and  I  would  now  beg 
,  you  to  inform  me  in  what  way  I  could  best  render  you  service  in  the  terms  of  that  letter.     I  wish 
my  means  were  equal  to  my  will,  but  if  I  cannot  malerially  assist  you  with  my  purse,  at  least  I 
may  by  my  exertions,  and  shall  be  happy  if  you  will  direct  their  application. 

"  I  have  been  promised  a  personal  introduction  to  you,  although  I  feel  that  I  require  none; 
and  the  only  rea^'on  why  I  have  not  already  paid  you  a  visit,  my  daily  intention  for  months  past, 
has  been  accidental,  and  from  the  press  of  much  business. — I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  very  shortly. 

"  I  am  now  about  to  carry  down  to  the  Church  Intelligencer  (with  the  Editor  of  which  1  am 
acquainted)  your  last  Fleet  Paper,  with  the  intention  of  getting  him  to  insert  an  extract  therefrom 
on  the  subject  of  the  separation  of  man  and  wife.  You  will  see  by  the  preliminary  observations 
what  I  think  of  it. 

"  I  must  now,  too,  execute  a  Utile  commission,  entrusted  to  me  by  my  friend,  the  Rev,  Robert 
,  namely,  to  beg  your  acceptance  of  a  copy  of  his  excellent  volume  of  Sermons  re- 
cently publibhed.  When  lately  with  me,  he  took  up  a  recent  number  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  huA 
was  so  delighted  with  some  expressions  therein  relative  to  the  Holy  Volume  of  God's  Word,  that 
he  sent  me  the  Sermons  with  a  note  requesting  that  I  would  'forward  them  to  you,  with  a  hope 
that  many  of  the  sentiments  contained  therein  will  concur  with  those  principles  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy which  Mr.  Oastler  is  so  energetically  advocating.' 

"Should  you  find  anything  suited  to  your  Fleet  Papers  in  these  Sermons,  it  is  heartily  at  your 

command.     And  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  with  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  prosperity,  and  that 

of  her  to  whom  you  so  often  touchingly  allude, 

"Your  faithful  servant  and  friend,  H.  J.  P." 
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I  am  forbidden  to  insert  that  friend's  name.  No  one  can  describe  the  hope 
that  animates  me,  when  I  am  assured  by  a  clergyman  that  his  "  best  wishes  " 
are  for  my  "  prosperity/'     But,  alas  !   I  cannot  "  prosper,"  I  can  never  be  truly 

happy,  unless  my  principles  prevail. 

It  is  now  time  that  I  turn  my  attention  to  that  long  and  very  flattering  letter, 
from  an  old  and  valued  friend,  which  I  inserted  in  my  last  number.  The  ardour 
of  friendship  has,  I  fear,  consumed  the  prudence  of  my  friend ;  else  he  would  not 
have  valued  my  talents  so  highly.  I  have  done,  it  is  true,  what  I  could  :  if  half 
what  he  has  said,  I  have,  at  least,  done  one  man's  work,  and  obeyed  Nelson's 
signal — "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

Having  once  established  a  plan,  I  am  very  loath  to  change.  My  object  has 
been  to  redeem  the  pledge  given  in  my  Prospectus.  If  my  friend's  state- 
ment be  correct,  I  have  succeeded.  His'  reasons  for  some  alterations  are, 
however,  persuasive,  and  if  I  am  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Fleei  Papers,  I  shall  reserve  the  usual  "  cover  notices  "  to  the  last  pages — 
have  two  columns  in  each  page,  and  print  the  quotations  in  larger  type.  But  asf 
to  altering  the  superscription.  Sir  James,  even  for  your  gratification,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  adopt  the  advice  of  our  friend. 

So  long  as  I  am  held  in  this  prison,  where  neither  Law  nor  Judge  consigned 
me — to  which  place  I  was  dragged  by  physical  force  to  gratify  your  caprice — sc 
long  as /am,  in  defiance  of  all  law,  thus  sacrificed  to  your  whim,  these  little 
Papers  shall  register  your  tyranny  from  week  to  week  ;  and  "  King  "  though  I 
am,  "reigning"  as  I  do  in  the  hearts  of  my  countrymen,  I  will  not  be  deterred, 
by  false  pride,  from  publishing  to  the  world,  what  in  truth  I  am,  "  your 
victim."  Surely  no  one  is  so  weak  as  to  conceive  that  your  power  can  victimize 
my  mind — my  soul? — No,  no;  it  is  but  the  case,  the  body,  that  you  can  hold- 
all else  is  free  as  air.  Neither  can  you  mar  my  influence.  You  only  injure  and 
degrade  yourself,  while  you  dishonour  your  Royal  Mistress  by  acls  of  cruelty  and 
cowardice  such  as  yours  are. 

No,  no  ;  we  will  not  "separate," Sir  James  !  True,aur  union  is  illegal  as  well 
as  ungenial ;  but  whilst  it  lasts,  I  will  be  faithful  to  my  Keeper,  and,  by  sound 
advice,  save  him,  if  I  can,  from  sinking  deeper  into  the  mire  of  perfect  ignominy 
and  wretchedness. 

He  "  who  has  watch'd  me  long,  and  never  caught  me  tripping,"  tempts  me  to 
fall,  else  he  would  not  advise  me  to  diversify  my  matter,  by  writing  on  subjects  I 
do  not  understand.  I  leave  that  affair  to  Lord  Brougham,  who  writes  about 
every  thing,  and  is  always  "  tripping."  I  prefer  to  plod  onwards  in  the  track  with 
which  I  am  well  acquainted,  so  that  when  my  friend  has  "  watch'd"  me  another 
twenty  years,  he  may  not  be  compelled  to  alter  his  signature. 

Granted,  there  may  be,  there  is  great  sameness  in  the  Fleet  Papers  ;  still, 
the  national  evils  that  are  therein  deplored  and  denounced,  are  not  diminished- 
nay,  the  spirit  against  which  they  war  prevails  still  more  and  more  ; — it  is  nn- 
blushingly  enthroned  in  the  League — it  is  enthroned,  although  it  wears  a  mask, 
even  in  the  Cabinet.  No  symptom  of  a  return  to  Church  and  Constitutional  prin- 
ciples appears — even  the  Conservatives  themselves  acknowledge  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  Leaguers'  principles,  and  merely  blame  the  haste  and  hurry  which 
they  manifest  in  their  attempt  to  establish  them.     There  is,  then,  reason  most 
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urgent  why  I  should  still  strive,  in  season   and   out  of  season,  to  convince  the 
Consert'atives  of  their  folty  and  danger. — "  Constant  dropping  wears  a  stone." 

i  would  not  weaken  my  attack  Upon  the  enenaies  of  the  Constitution  by  digres- 
sion of  any  kind  ;  but,  persevering  in  the  course  that  I  have  selected,  I  hope  in 
the  end  to  realize  all  that  the  ardent  friendship  of  my  adviser  persuades  him  to 
believe  that  t  have  already  accomplished. 

My  friend's  remarks  about  enlarging  the  size  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  meet  with 
&  fesponse  in  my  breast,  but  not  in  ray  purse.  Were  I  in  possession  of  personal 
liberty,  and  had  the  command  of  funds,  I  doubt  not  that  I  could  realize  bis 
expectations.  But  1  came  to  prison,  and  there  learnt,  among  other  things,  the 
"  folly  of  building  castles  in  the  air." 

A  weekly  newspaper,  such  as  ray  friend  proposes,  would  require  a  regular 
Easiness  establishment ;  and,  in  prison,  that  would  be  an  absolute  impossibility. 
I  cannot  conceal  that  I  have  an  utter  dislike  to  the  management  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  a  weekly  paper,  conducted  on 
the  plan  proposed,  would  be  productive  of  some  good  as  well  as  some  emolument. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  travel  in  an  unfrequented  path,  and  take  a  course  hitherto 
neglected,  if  not  unknown  to  or  despised  by  the  press — that  of  inducing  a  union 
between  the  Church,  the  Aristocracy,  and  the  Poor,  and  of  restoring  the  Con- 
servatives to  Constitutional  principles,  by  securing  justice  for  the  poor. 

One  thing  is  certain  ;  I  can,  in  prison,  do  nothing  more  than  follow  the  old 
line  of  duty  that  I  have  now  pursued,  though  with  considerable  pecuniary  loss, 
for  well  nigh  three  years.  If  the  suggestions  of  my  friend,  with  reference  to  the 
transfer  of  my  labours  to  the  pages  of  an  enlarged  stamped  weekly  newspaper, 
should  be  approved  by  those  who  have  the  money  at  their  command,  /  am  will- 
ing to  do  so,  provided  t/iey  can  arrange  all  other  matters  to  their  own  satisfaction. 
To  diversify  the  subjects  of  discussion,  literary  assistance  would  be  required 
in  different  departments  ;  that,  however,  I  am  sure  could  be  obtained  without 
difficulty. 

I  should  object  to  any  plan  that  did  not  ensure  the  very  best  materiel  in  every 
department.  A  multiplication  of  inferiors  could  only  eventuate  in  discredit  and 
in  a  still  greater  pecuniary  loss. 

I  could  never  submit  to  restraint  in  the  expression  of  my  own  sentiments. 
Having  said  so  much  in  reply  to  my  friend,  I  must  leave  the  matter  with  him 
and  those  who  may  approve  of  his  suggestions,  premising,  that  there  is  very  little 
time  to  make  arrangements — none  for  hesitation. 

Let  not  my  friend  suspect  me  of  insensibility.  I  am  grateful  to  him  ; — I  know 
that  he  is  most  anxious  to  better  my  fortunes  and  to  increase  my  usefulness.  My 
candour  will  not,  cannot  give  him  oflfence.  Were  his  friendship  less,  his  judg- 
ment on  such  subjects  is  that  on  which  I  could  most  safely  rely.  With  this  re- 
mark, and  with  my  most  grateful  thanks,  I  leave  the  matter  to  him  and  others 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  measure. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S.— No  «  Rent-Roll,"  for  want  of  room.— R.O. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principai.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — Shall  I  congratulate  or  condole  with  you  ?    The  Sheriff's 
return  for  the  late  election  for  the  City  of  London  is  before  rae.    There  I  find — 
for  Mr.  Pattison,  6,532;  for  Mr.  Baring,  6,367 — a  majority  of  165  in  favour- 
of  the  former.  Again,  I  ask,  Shall  I  condole  with  or  congratulate  Her  Majes(;y'jj,, 
Ministers  ?  ,  • , 

Ma.  Pattison  represented  yonr  principles — Free  Trade  and  the  New  Poor 
Law.  Mr.  Baring  is  the  true  emblem  of  your  expedients.  "  I  approve,"  said 
he,  "of  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  present  Government." — "  I  believe,"  he- 
added,  "  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  are  sound  in  themselves,  and  incontrover- 
tible in  the  abstract,  but  they  must  be  acted  upon  with  a  sound  discretion." — 
*'  If  f  were  asked,"  continued  Mr.  Baring,  "  do  I  concur  in  the  abstract  princi- 
ples of  Free  Trade  ?  ray  answer  would  be,  'Yes.'" — "The  Minister  who  applied  ' 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade  w'lih  the  greatest  caution,  consideration,  and  judj;- 
mcnt,  is  the  statesman  who  merits  the  confidence  of  commercial  men."  Such  is 
Mr.  Baring's  declaration  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade.  He  boldly  supports 
your  assertion  that  "  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  are  the  principles  of  commo;i 
sense;" — Sir  Robert  Peel's,  that  "the  true  principle  is  to  buy  at  the  cheapest, 
and  sell  at  the  dearest  market:"  but  he  also  supports  the  expediency  of  your 
Government,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  viz.  that  "  the  question  of  Frot^ 
Trade  is  only  one  of  time."  He  is  as  sound  in  your  unsound  principles,  as  Mi<. 
Pattison  himself ;  but  unlike  that  gentleman,  he  is  in  favour  of  temporizing 
and  delay.     He  entirely  approves  of  your  doctrines  of  Expediency. 

Mr.  Pattison,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  out-and-out  Free-Trader;  he  is  uot 
willing  to  wait :  being  "  sound  in  principle."  he  demands  its  instant  adoption. 

On  the  New  Poor  Law,  Mr.  Pattison  has  no  alteration  to  propose — he  is 
firm  to  his  principles ;  he  knows  that  the  severities  of  that  law  are  its  excellences, 
that  any  retrograde  movement  would  be  destructive  of  its  principle.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  hear  him  supporting  its  principle  and  prating  about  "  modification  and 
mitigation";  he  leaves  such  inconsistency  to  your  candidate, ^Ir.  Baring,  who. 
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like  yourself  and  colleagues,  stands  by  the  principle,  but  again  sets  up  the  banner 
ofExpedieucy.  "  I  am  not  disposed  to  vote  for  the  total  aboTitioti  of  the  present 
Poor  Laws,"  says  Mr.  Baring,  "  but  I  am  disposed  to  give  every  possible  con- 
sideration to  the  alterations  which  may  he  proposed.  /  am  disposed  to  modiftj 
and  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  law  in  every  way  which  will  not  tend  to  intro- 
duce abuses."  Mr.  Baring  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  only  "  abuse  " 
of  the  New  Poor  Law  is,  when  the  poor  receive  any  relief — its  object  being  to 
make  the  condition  of  relief  so  harsh  and  severe,  as  to  prevent  the  poor  receiving 
it ;  to  make  them  "  independent,"  by  driving  them  to  "  their  own  resources" ; 
and  thus  "  lift  up  once  more — God  be  praised  \ — the  character  of  that  noble 
English  peasantry  to  the  proud  eminence  where,  but  for  the  Poor  Laws,  it 
would  still  have  shone  untarnished,  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  the  glory  of 
the  country  which  boasts  it  as  its  brightest  ornament !"  (^Brougham.'). 

Again,  Mr.  Baring  says,  "  With  respect  to  the  Poor  Laws,  if  I  were  asked, 
would  I  vote  for  a  return  to  the  Old  Poor  Law  system  ?  I  wauld  answer, '  No.' 
If  I  were  asked,  would  I  vote  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  present  Act  ?  I  would 
say,  '  No.'  But  if  I  wore  asked,  would  I  apply  such  remedies  and  modifications 
as  would  correct  the  Aa/-rf*//?jo*  and  severity  oi  the  present  law?  I  would  an- 
swer, '  Yes.'  "  So  that  in  Mr.  Baring  we  have  the  counter-part  of  the  Peel 
Ministry — the  asserter  of  a  principle,  which  he  would  **  modify  and  mitigate"^  by 
expediency!  When  will  these  Conservative  Ministers  and  their  supporters  leaiii;"' 
that  Principle  can  never  bend?  ■^'• 

Still,  Sir,  I  am  unable  to  answer  the  question  with  which  F  started, — Shall  I 
condole  with  or  congratulate  you  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Pattison  for  the  City  of 
London  ?  If  I  knew  which  you  love  most,  your  Principles  or  yowr  Expedients, 
I  could  answer.     Till  then,  I  pause. 

■  The  citizens  have,  however,  accepted  your  Principles,  they  have  rejected 
your  Expedients.  If  you  are  honest,  though  in  error,  you  will  rejoice  ; — if 
knavish,  you  will  grieve.  What  is*o«wrfin  principle,  must  be  safe  in  practice. 

The  question  thus  decided,  is,  however,  of  very  serious  importance,  and  must 
eventuate  in  very  serious  results  to  England.  The  metropolis  has  now  given  its 
sanction  to  the  horrible  principle,  that  "  the  poor  have  no  right  to  support." 
(^Malthus.)  They,  the  citizens  of  London,  award,  that  "  to  give  our  capital  a 
fair  remuneration,  the  price  of  labour  must  be  kept  down."  (^Huskisson.') 
That  '*  the  condition  of  the  man  who  has  to  compete  with  a  cheaper,  better,  or 
more  rapid  mode  of  production,  must  be  deteriorated.  (^otorj'Mo^.)  That  "the 
maxim  of  buying  labour  in  the  cheapest  market  is  the  best  rule  for  the  trade  of 
the  whole  nation."  {^Petition  of  Merchants  and  Traders  of  the  City  of  London. )i 
And  they  have  resolved,  that"  the  employer  of  labour  is  to  avail  liimself  of  aix 
circumstances  by  which  he  can  reduce  the  return  of  labour."  {The  Morning 
Chronicle.')  These,  from  the  lips  of  the  highest  Free  Trade  authorities,  are 
what  you  call  "  the  principles  of  common  sense" — the  principles  of  those  men 
"  whose  passion  for  accumulation,  whose  inextinguishable  passion  for  gain,  has 
no  limit,"  {M'Culloch)  These  principles  are  now  engraven  on  the  forehead 
of  every  citizen  of  London  !  Mr.  Baring  declares,  that  they  are  "sound  and 
iucontrovertiblc."— "  And  so,"  say  the  citizens  of  London,  *'  we  adopt  thenj. 
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in  the  person  of  Mr.  Pattison,  without  hesitation,  equivocation,  mitigtition,  or 
delay." 

Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  it  must !  If  we  are  to  surrender  to  these  diabolical, 
to  yield  to  these  destructive  principles,  it  is  perhaps  better  that  they  were  adopted 
at  once.  The  infatuated  dupes  will  then  the  sooner  discover  their  error,  and  be 
disposed  to  return  and  "  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution." 

Hence,  although  I  could  never  have  voted  for  Mr.  Pattison,  I  think  it  was 
perhaps  better  that  Mr.  Baring  was  defeated.  We  shall  come  to  the  worst  so 
much  sooner. 

I  was  asked  to  mingle  in  the  strife,  and  assist  in  Mr.  Baring's  election. 
I  answered,  "  I  could  never  support  a  man  who  declared  that  *the  principles  of 
Free  Trade  were  sound  and  incontrovertible,'  or  who  denied  the  'right  of  the 
poor  to  support.'  "  I  really  do  not  admire  the  uncertain,  dubious,  vacillating, 
double-minded  politicians  of  the  Conservative  school : — I  never  know  what  they 
are  after — I  cannot  tell  when  I  have  them.  They  are  shifty  and  unstable,  like 
their  leader.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  is  thus  graphically  pictured  by  one  who 
must  have  studied  his  subject  well : — 

"  Sir  Robert  P^bl,  (says  the  Times,  in  a  recpnt  number,)  aspires  to  be  necegsary  to  all  parlies, 
but  identifieil  with  none.  He  partly  succeeds:  the  Tories  want  him  in  Parliament  to  defend  them 
against  the  Whigs — the  Whigs  to  pass  liberal  measures  in  spite  of  the  Tories.  He  is  eaulious, 
candid,  impartial,  and  urpledged  He  respects  the  Church,  but  refuses  to  identify  himself  with  it; 
be  approves  Free  Trade,  but  refuses  to  carry  out  its  principles;  he  defends  agriculiural  protec- 
tion, but  reduces  the  duties  on  corn ;  he  acknowledges  the  hardships  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  evades 
the  task  of  curing  them  ;  he  deprecates  Irish  agitation,  but  has  shrunk,  until  last  week,  almost  in- 
comprchensih!;,  from  the  shadow  of  coercion;  he  is  civil  to  all  parties  and  interesis,  but  satisfies 
fione ;  he  represents  no  popular  principle;  and  we  may  add,  that  personal  attachment  he  seems 
rather  to  despise  than  covet.  He  has  the  credit  and  authority  of  an  able  Parliamentary  leader,  and 
bas  been  in  the  uniform  habit  of  opposing  certain  other  politicians  from  a  eertaio  direcliou;  ami 
beyond  this,  men  do  not  very  well  know  where  to  have  him." 

Whilst  I  rejoice  that  the  tool  of  such  a  Minister  was  defeated  in  the  City  of 
London,  J  deeply  regret  that  the  citizens,  by  returning  Mr.  Pattison,  have 
given  their  support  to  those  principles  which  are  destructive  of  *'  the  rights  of 
Industry,"  and  consequently  subversive  of  the  institutions  of  my  native  country. 

I  rejoice  to  know  that  many  sound-hearted  Tories  refused  to  interfere  iu  that 
election. 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  in  the  London  election  that  has  given  me  the 
most  poignant  grief.  I  had  thought  that  the  Chartists  were  a  body  of  meu  who 
were  seeking  to  elevate  the  labouring  classes — to  raise  them  to  their  proper  place 
in  society — to  secure  for  them  the  full  reward  of  their  skill  and  industry.  I  was 
told,  upon  autliority  which  I  believed  to  be  correct,  that  "  the  London  Chartists 
had  '  resoked*  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  either  Pattison  or  Baring."  I 
therefore  supposed  that  on  such,  or  similar  grounds,  they  had  not  interfered  in 
the  London  election. 

I  knew  that,  some  time  ago,  the  Chartists  of  Nottingham  had  assisted  to 
return  a  member  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League  to  represent  them  in  Parliament 
— the  notorious  Gisborne,  of  Dukiiifield  !  !  !  (The  Chartists  of  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire  will  find  no  difficulty  in  translating  these  three  notes  of  admiration, 
neither  will  the  shade  of  Astlev.)     Yes,  I  was  aware  of  the  disgust  that  had 
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swollen  the  breasts  of  the  working  classes  of  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  York- 
shire, when  they  heard  that  Gisborne  had  beep  returned  for  Nottingham  by  the 
influence  of  the  Nottingham  Chartists.  I  therefore  rejoiced  the  more  when  I  was 
told  that  the  London  Chartists  had  resolved  to  withhold  their  influence  from  the 
*'  creature  of  the  Leaguers,"  and  to  leave  the  two  Free-Traders  to  fight  their 
own  battle.  Judge,  then,  of  my  astonishnjent  and  grief,  when  I  read,  in  the 
Northern  Star  of  the  11th  inst.,  the  following  statement,  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
O'Connor  "to  the  working  classes"  : — 

"The  whole  of  the  press-gang,  both  Whig  and  Tory,  are  making  a  dreadful  iioise  about  Mr. 
Duneambe's  declaration  of  Charter  Reform.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Tories  should  do  so; 
but  wh;  the  Free  Trade  portion  of  the  press  should  feel  any  annoyance,  astonishes  me,  and  I'll  tell 
you  why.  Because  the  Free  Traders  have  made  a  mighty  boast  of  their  triumph  is  the  City  of 
London,  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Pattison.  But  as  I  am  sure  that  that  gentleman  would  much  rather 
owe  his  seat  to  the  unsought  interference  of  a  friend  than  to  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  tell  him  to  whom  he  really  does  owe  his  triumph.  These,  then,  are  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  Chartists  had  resolved  upon  making  a  powerful  anti-Whig  and  anti-Tory  demonstration  at 
the  recent  nomination,  and  had  determined  upon  going  to  the  poll  with  a  candidate  pledged  to  the 
wboie  principles  of  the  Charter.  With  those  intentions,  a  very  influential  Committee  waited  upon 
Mr.  Duncombe,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him  upon  the  matter.  Mr.  Duncombe  told  them  that 
they  themselves  could  not  select  a  candidate  who  would  go  farther  than  Mr.  Pattison  in  support  of 
every  liberal  measure,  and  that  he  was  sure  h%  would  vote  for  the  Six  Points  of  the  People's  Char- 
ter. The  perfect  reliance  which  the  working  men  have  in  Mr. Duncombe,  made  that  explanation 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the  Chartists  set  towoikin  their  several  localities  to  canvass  for  Mr. 
Pattison.  The  result  was  that  they  did  not  propose  a  candidate ;  that  he  got  the  show  of  hands, 
as  well  as  a  majority  of  votes  ;  while,  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Duncombe,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  Baring  would  have  beaten  him  by  a  large  majority.  Pattisun's  majority  was  165; 
consequently,  if  S3  out  of  tho  whole  number  that  polled  for  him  had  voted  for  Baring,  Baring  would 
have  been  returned;  and  I  believe  neither  Whig  or. Tory  will  dispute  the  fact,  that  the  Chartists 
could  have  ensured  a  show  of  hands  and  have  polled  between  three  and  four  hundred  votes  for  their 
man;  therefore,  Mr.  Pattison  may  consider  himself  in  a  much  more  honourable  position  than  that 
of  creature  of  the  League' :  he  is  the  '  People's'  member.  I  was  in  the  House  with  Mr.  Pattison  ; 
and  there  was  not  half  a  dozen  members  so  thoroughly  domocralic;  and  I  pledge  myself,  as  Mr. 
Duncombe  pledged  himself,  that  be  will  vote  for  every  point  of  the  People's  Charter;  for  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State ;  and  for  all  other  moral  and  religious  measures." 

If  SO,  Mr.  Pattison  was  indeed  ungrateful.  At  the  Three  Tuns,  on  the  7th 
Inst.,  he  thanked,  the  Jews  and  the  Leaguers  for  his  triumph,  not  the  Chartists. 

Mr.  O'Connor  was,  I  believe,  in  Scotland  at  the  time — he  must  have  been 
misinformed.  It  is  surely  impossible  that  the  London  Chartists  canvassed  and 
votetl  for  Mr.  Pattison  !  The  friends  of  the  working  classes  could  not,l  should 
hopfe,  vote  for  the  great  head  of  "  the  monied  interest" — the  very  Goliah  of  the 
IMammonites — the  "creature  "  oi  the  great  Moloch  of  the  mills,  the  League — 
the  man  who  denies  "the  right  of  the  poor  to  support" — who  believes,  that  "  to 
give  capital  a  fair  remuneration,  the  price  of  labour  must  be  kept  down" — and 
whose  "  passldtl' for  accumulation,  whose  inextinguishable  passion  for  gain,  has 
n)  limit  \" — No,  no,  I  will  hope  that  Mr.  O'Connor  is  incorrect,-and  that  the 
iiiformation  given  to  me  was  true  ;  else  I  must  believe  that  the  Chartists  are  not 
only  the  enemies  of  the  working  classes,  but  that  they  are  the  most  inconsistent 
men  on  earth — contending  everywhere,  in  the  provinces,  with  their  tyrants  and 
oppressors,  the  Leaguers,  and  afterwards  canvassing  and  voting  for  the  "creature 
of  the  League"  in  London  !     It  cannot  be. 
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If,  however,  after  all,  the  Chartists  did  really  support  Mr.  Pattison — if  it 
be  true  that  Pattisox  and  Gisborne  are  the  chosen  representatives  of  Chartism 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  Chartists  are  the  enemies  of 
the  working  classes,  and  allies  of  the  money  and  factory  powers ; — those  mighty 
interests  that  have  subverted  the  rights  of  labour,  and  ground  down  tlie  people 
to  the  lowest  ebb  of  destitution  ! 

I  thought  I  knew  the  Chartists  as  the  friends  of  British  industry  ; — I  fancied 
that  they  were  the  enemies  of  the  New  Poor  Law ;  that  they  recognized  in  the 
Leaguers  their  remorseless  oppressors,  the  tyrants  of  the  mills;  and  were  resolved 
never  to  add  to  their  grinding  power  !  I  have  been  nearly  three  years  in  prison — 
am  I  now  to  understand  that  the  object  of  "  the  Chartist  movement,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  to  find  us  a  Government  and  Legislature  composed  of  such  men  as 
Pattison  and  Gisborne — "  the  creatures  of  the  League"  ?  If  so,  then,  without 
hesitation,  I  would  prefer  despotism  in  its  most  unmitigated  form.  Yes,  it  were 
better  for  the  working  classes  of  England  that  the  autocrat  of  Russia  ruled  their 
destinies,  than  that  the  Molochs  of  the  mills,  the  Goliahs  of  Mammon,  should 
be  elevated  to  the  mastery. 

I  still  cling  to  the  hope  that  Mr.  O'Connor^s  information  is  incorrect — that 
I  was  not  deceived  when  I  was  told  that  the  London  Chartists  did  not  interfere 
in  support  of  either  candidate  at  the  late  election  for  London. 

If  I  was  deluded — although  I  must  grieve  that  "  the  rights  of  labour"  have 
been  abandoned  by  the  London  Chartists,  I  will  rejoice  that  there  is  still  a  body 
of  men  in  the  metropolis  who  are  resolved  to  seek  for  justice — to  obtain  protec- 
tion for  British  industry. 

On  the  same  day  that  I  read  Mr.  O'Connor's  letter,  I  received  the  following 
very  gratifying  communication:  — 

'•  13,  Charlotte  Street,  Hope  Town,  Bethnal  Green,  Nov.  10,  1843. 
"To  Mr.  Richard  Oastlbr,  Queen's  Prison. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  inTorni  yoii,  that  at  a  General  Meeting;  of  the  Broad  Siik  Hand-loom 
Weavers  of  Spiialfields,  held  at  the  British  Schools,  Abbey  S'reel,  Beihiial  Green  Road,  on  the 
evening  of  the  7ih  insl..  it  was  unanimously  resolved, — *  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  are  due, 
and  are  hereby  given,  to  Ma.  Rich  ard  Oastler,  for  his  advoracy  of  the  "  rights  of  industry,"  and 
particularly  for  his  kindness  iu  giving  publicity  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Broad  Silk  Hand-loom 
Weavers  of  Spitalfields.' 

"I  have.  Sir,  further  to  inform  30U,  that  on  Wednesday  evening  next,  at  the  before-mentioned 
place,  will  be  held  a  Meeting  of  the  mechanics,  artisans,  operatives,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Bethnal 
Green  and  vicinity,  for  the  purpose  of  having  submitted  to  them,  by  Dr.  Sleigh,  a  Memorial  to 
Her  Majesty  for  a '  Protection  for  Labour.'  Would  to  God.  Sir,  that  you  could  be  among  us  on 
such  an  important  occasion  !  Yuur  presence  would  glad  the  hearts  of  many  weavers  who  are  ac- 
quainted Willi  you,  and  your  eloquence  would  enspirit  many  others  who  are  too  inclined  to  think  that 
'  all  effort  is  of  no  use.' 

"  With  a  hope  that  the  scale  is  beginning  to  turn  in  favour  of  the  '  protective  principle,'  and 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  you  will  be  enabled  unce  more  to  enjoy  the  cordial  and  enthu- 
niastic  welcome  of  your  numerous  Vsuhjects,' who,  you  must  remember,  have  greatlv  increased  since 
your  persecution;  and  with  a  hope  also  that  you  will  live  long  to  see  those  'subjects'  living  con« 
teniedly  and  happy  by  their  protected  industry, 

"  I  remain.  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"W.  E.  BURROUGHS. 

"Secretary." 
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I  thanked  the  good  men  of  Spitalfields  ;  and  I  assured  them,  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  seek  for  protection  to  British  industry  so  long  as  Englishmen  are,  by 
law,  denied  "  the  right  to  support."  I  urged  them  ,to  demand  the  instant  and 
total  repeal  of  the  accursed  New  Poor  Law.  ^'ul'ttrhiu:  ,r 

I  cannot  too  often  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  the  working 
classes,  that  all  efforts  to  benefit  them  are  futile,  if  the  New  Poor  Law  remains 
on  the  Statute-book.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  its  principle  and  object  are 
to  deny  the  right  of  support  to  the  poor  !  How,  then,  can  the  poor  expect  pro- 
tection while  that  diabolical  principle  is  recognized  by  our  laws  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  London  election.  By  some  means  or  other  Free  Trade 
has  triumphed.  The  Leaguers  have  conquered;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  will 
gain  many  more  victories.  I  know  them — I  warned  the  aristocracy — I  urged  the 
nobles  to  be  v!\i  and  doing — to  meet  the  Leaguers  everywhere.  I  offered  to  find 
men  willing  and  able  to  argue  with  them;  but  I  was  despised,  and  so,  as  I  said 
they  would,  the  Leaguers  have  invaded  the  agricultural  districts:  they  have 
done  more,  they  have  now  conquered  in  the  capital  ! 

Well,  then,  we  must  have  Free  Trade  ;  and  so  my  predictions  are  likely  to 
be  verified.  Yes,  it  seens  that,  in  consequence  of  the  criminal  apathy  of  the 
landlords,  iha.t popular  sentiment  has  all  but  gained  the  ascendancy;  and  that  we 
are  no  longer  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  by  protecting  our  own  skill  and  industry, 
but,  venturing  on  the  vast  ocean  of  unrestrained  competition,  we  are  resolved 
"  that  England  shall  become  the  cheapest  country  in  the  world."  .  .  (, 

The  hurricane  of  universal  strife  must  then  be  let  loose — the  hurley-burley 
of  universal  competition  must  be  endured ;  and  all  our  institutions,  all  our  in- 
terests, must  become  food  for  the  vultures  of  competition  ;  and  the  sharks  of  gold, 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  must  be  fed  on  cheap  English  labour. 

True,  the  men  who  have  preyed  upon  the  vitals  of  the  country,  and  have 
already  reduced  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  to  the  lowest  possible 
pitch  of  English  endurance,  confine  their  object  to  the  still  further  degradatiou 
of  the  working  classes  ; — it  is  "  cheap  labour"  that  they  are  in  search  of,  not 
SMALL  profits.  They  boldly  avow,  that  "  the  maxim  of  buying  labour  in  the 
CHEAPEST  market  is  the  best  rule."  They  hope  to  bring  the  "  cheap  labour"  of 
the  lowest-\>\\cc^  countries  to  bear  against  the  labour  of  England  ;  and  thus 
press  down  the  English  labourer  to  the  condition  of  the  worst  fed,  clothed,  and 
housed  serfs  in  Russia  or  coolies  in  India  ! — "  Never  mind,  whether  they  be 
artisans,  labourers,  soldiers,  or  sailors,  we  know,"  say  the  Free-Traders,  "  we 
know  where  to  get  labour  CHEAP  ;  that  is  OUR  rule,  and  we  will  have  it. 
We  have  already  destroyed  the  right  of  the  poor  to  support — they  are  now  in  a 
condition  to  receive,  with  gratitude,  our  lowest  offers.  Up,  then,  with  your  caps, 
boys,  for  Free  Trade  !" 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  unsophisticated  translation  of  all  the  flaming  speeches  of  the 
Free  Trade  sharks  ! 

I  will  not,  however,  leave  the  poor  labourers  in  the  hands  of  their  oppressors 
without  one  word  of  advice.  I  hope  that  they  will  listen  to  me,  whilst  I  put  them 
into  the  way  of  making  the  best  of  their  very  bad  bargain. 

Ji^' cheap  labour"  be  good  for  the  shopkeepers,  "*m«// profits"  must  be  desir- 
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able  to  the  labourers.  The  "  monopoly"  of  shopkeepitig  must,  then,  be  destroyed. 
"  What  is  sauce  far  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander."  We  miipt  have  no  more 
profits,  behind  the  counter,  of  200  and  2000  per  cent.,  to  enable  shopkeepers  to 
keep  up  gay  and  costly  establishments — to  have  their  splendid  carriages,  country 
houses,  and  parks.  They  must  no  longer  be  allowed  to  live  like  princes,  while 
the  poor  hawker  is  forced  to  buy  a  licence  for  their  "  protection."  We  must 
Ijave  no  more  buying  cotton  neckcloths  at  Id.  a  piece,  and  selling  them  for  2*. 
each;  stockings  at  Td.  a  pair,  and  vending  them  at  1*.  llrf. ;  kettles  at  4*.  each, 
and  dispensing  them  behind  the  counter  for  9#. ;  German  silver  pencil-cases  at 
9</.  a  piece,  and  ticketing  them  at  the  low  price  of  2*.  6rf,  each  ;  steel  pens  at 
Gd.  a  gross,  and  selHng  them  at  Irf.  a  piece  !  These  are  only  a  few  samples  of 
the  benefit  derived  by  the  monopoly  of  shopkeeping.  But  if  we  are  to  have 
"  cheap  labour,"  we  wilt  have  "  small pro^^,s."  Why,  I  ask,  should  these  brawling 
Free  Trade  shopkeepers  be  protected  from  the  competition  of  poor,  honest 
hawkers,  who  would  serve  us  at  amuch  cheaper  rate?  Down, then, with  licences, 
and  let  every  man  hawk  what,  when,  where,  and  how  he  can. 

Nay,  better  still,  wc  must  have  the  producer  and  the  consumer  brought  in 
closer  contact,  and  thus  entirely  supersede  the  expensive  "  monopoly  of  the 
shops,"  by  the  universal  establishment  of  Bazaars,  where  a  commission  of  1  or  1^ 
per  cent,  will  be  all  that  shall  be  demanded  for  distributing  the  products  of  in- 
dustry. We  shall  thus  receive  a  much  greater  reduction  from  the  c«st,  than  many 
times  the  amount  of  the  "  protection"  demanded  for  our  poor  labourers  and 
artisans.  The  poor  semstresses  will  then  be  able  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  extortion  of  the  Free  Trade  shopkeepers. 

On  this  subject  I  shall,  hereafter,  have  much  to  say,  when  I  have  collected 
the  information  necessary,  viz.  the  difference  between  the  prices  given  and  taken 
by  shopkeepers.  Any  communication  on  this  subject  will  be  thankfully  received. 
Wc  are  taught  by  the  shopkeeping  Free-Traders  of  London,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  buy  at  the  cheapest  market.  We  must  and  we  will  ascertain  if  we  eannot 
gain  by  their  advice,  and  evade  their  exorbitant  demands  on  us. 

Yes,  yes,  Messrs.  of  the  Free  Trade  shopkeeping  school ;  if  we  are  to  have 
"cheap  labour"  and  "cheap  corn,"  we  will  also  contrive  to  have  "cheap  bread** 
— aye,  even  if  we  send  to  France  for  bakers  !  It  is  a  fact,  that  "  in  France  they 
manage  these  things  better  than  we  do."  We  will  now  take  a  cheap  leaf  out  of 
their  book,  and  try  if  we  cannot  thereby  obtain  a  cheap  loaf. 

Let  the  consumers  of  English  bread  note  the  following  fact.  Comparing  the 
price  of  wheat  and  of  bread  in  France  and  in  England,  we  pay  annually  to  our 
millers  and  bakers  a  profit  of  upwards  of  11,000,000/.  sterling  more  than  the 
French  pay  to  their  bakers  for  the  same  quantity  of  bread  !  !  Let  the  cry,  then, 
run  through  England,  "  Millers  and  bakers,  we  will  have  cheap  bread." 

Oh,  yes,  if  our  artisans,  our  labourers,  our  sailors  and  soldiers,  are  to  sell 
their  labour  cheaply,  so  must  our  bakers  come  down  to  the  French  level. 

We  must  also,  when  we  are  studying  our  Free  Trade  lessons,  take  a  peep 
into  the  exclusive  interests  of  the  corporators  of  London,  and  there  cry,  "  Down 
with  your  monopoly."  True  enough,  London  owes  much  of  its  wealth  and 
greatness  to  tliose  institutions.  But  what  of  that?  They  will  not  protect  our 
labour,  so  we  will  not  support  their  monopoly. 
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Mr.  Travers,  entirely  forgetting  bis  Free  Trade  principles,  assured  the 
gaping  citizens,  when  he  was  thanking  them  for  returning  Mr.  Pattison,  that 
their  new  Free  Trade  mennber  would  "  Protect  all  their  interests,  corporate  or 
otherwise."  His  declaration  is  so  unique,  so  ridiculous,  and  (assuming  that  there 
is  consistency  in  a  Free-Trader)  so  incomprehensible,  that  I  have  resolved  to 
preserve  it  in  the  Fleet  Papers,  as  a  gem  of  the  first  water  in  Free  Trade 
Cockneyisra.     Mr.  Travers  said, — 

"You  have  bad  the  two  opposite  principles  lately  before  you;  they  may  be  said  to  he  personi* 
fied  in  the  two  candidates — Free  Trade  in  Mr.  Pattison,  and  trade  as  now  restricted  in  Mb. 
Baring.  Or,  gentlemen,  we  may  say,  it  is  trade  in  fetters  against  trade  without  fetters.  You 
have  made  your  choice  between  them,  and  I  think  you  will  never  repent  it.  Mr.  Pattison  seeks 
to  emaneipaie  you  from  your  thraldom,  while  be  will,  at  the  same  time,  PROTECT  all  youb 
other  interests,  corporate  or  otherwise." 

So  that,  after  all,  these  cunning  citizens  intend  to  revel  in  universal  liberalism 
on  the  labour  and  interests  of  others,  while  they  are  resolved  to  maintain  the 
monopoly  of  their  own  corporations ! 

Mr.  Travers  may  be  a  very  clever  man,  and  the  cockneys  may  be  very 
selfish;  but  I  can  assure  him  and  them,  that  this  attempt  to  butter  the  citizens' 
bread  on  both  sides,  and  leave  the  poor  country  people  with  a  bare,  dry  crust, 
will  not  be  relished  outside  the  City  walls. 

But  so  it  is  always — Free  Trade  for  everybody  save  ourselves.  I  remember 
Sir  Robert  Peel  noticed  this  peculiarity,  in  a  speech  of  his  on  the  Tariff.  He, 
however,  drew  a  very  unstatesman-like,  a  very  different  deduct  ion  therefrom ,  to  that 
which  common  sense  would  draw.  He  said,  that  was  a  proof  oi  the  soundness  of 
the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  because  everybody  approved  of  it,  where  self-interest 
did  not  blind  them.  A  Statesman  guided  by  common  sense  would  have  reasoned 
thus: — "  If  everybody,  in  their  own  trade,  which  of  course  they  understand,  is 
opposed  to  Free  Trade,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  principle  is  unsound  ;  and  it 
is  selfishness  alone  that  induces  them  to  wish  for  the  ruin  of  others  for  their  own 
benefit,  or  it  is  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  of  other  people's  concerns  that 
leads  them  to  an  erroneous  judgment." 

It  is,  however,  curious,  and  it  may  be  very  instructive,  to  mark  the  glaring 
inconsistencies  of  our  Frce-Traders.  Not  long  ago,  a  poor  man,  (a  whip-maker,) 
who  could  get  no  work,  made  a  few  whips.  He  offered  them  for  sale  in  the  streets 
of  London — he  had  no  licence.  This  artisan  told  me,  that  he  was  standing  with 
his  whips  near  a  shop  where  whips  were  sold.  At  that  moment,  some  gentlemen 
called  with  a  petition  for  Free  Trade.  The  shopkeeper  signed  it,  and,  following 
his  visitors  to  the  door,  bellowed  to  the  poor  whip-niaker,  "Get along  about  your 
business,  or  I  will  give  you  in  charge  to  the  police.  You  have  no  right  to  sell 
whips  there!" — That  artisan  is  a  shrewd  fellow,  and,  moving  along,  retorted,  in 
the  face  of  the  Free-Traders,  "  You  hypocrites!  J  am  only  doing  that  which  you 

are  begging  for.     I  am  engaged  in  Free  Trade!"' — — 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
P.S.— No  "  Rent-Roll"  this  week.— R.O. 

CONCORDIUM    PRESS,    HAM    COMMON,    SURREY. 
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RICHARD     OASTLER, 

Hi*  Victim  in  the  Queen'*  Prison, 
WITH  OCCASIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  FRIENDS. 

**TheAJ  tar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage." — "Property  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights." 

"  The  Husbandman  that  laboureth,  must  be  first  partaker  of  the  fruits." 

**  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people.  He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 

Vol.  III.— No.  48.  LONDON,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  2,  1843.  Prick  2rf. 

The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  The  Right   Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  op  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — Oh  !  that  I  could  arouse  the  spirit  of  those  sons  of 
Britain  who  really  love  the  English  Constitution,  but  who  are  now  in  a  state  of 
perfect  lethargy,  when  the  enemies  of  our  institutions  are  elated  with  success, 
and  preparing  to  make  increased  efforts  to  destroy  everything  that  Englishmen  of 
the  old  school  venerated  and  preserved. 

Often  have  I  warned  those  whom  duty  as  well  as  interest  ought  to  force  into 
action,  that  their  apathy  would  lead  to  their  destruction.  When  danger  was 
distant — when  they  were  ignorant  of  the  cunning,  activity,  and  power  of  their 
foes,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  wonder  that  my  warnings  were  despised 
both  by  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy  ; — it  was,  perhaps,  natural  that  persons 
who  had  no  acquaintance  with  manufacturers,  who  were  occupied  in  the  discharp'? 
of  higher  duties, or  enamoured  with  theseductive  amusements  of  pleasure,  should 
disrelish  the  noisy  interruptions  of  such  a  mere  cypher  as  myself,  who,  by  dint  of 
untiring  efforts,  had  succeeded  in  intruding  upon  their  notice. 

The  repugnance  of  the  Clergy  to  attend  to  an  "agitator"; — of  the  Aristocracy- 
to  listen  to  the  poor  servant  of  a  commoner  ; — of  either  to  respect  the  warning  of 
a  prisoner, — was  to  be  expected,  while  their  enemies  against  whom  he  warned 
them  were  distant,  and,  as  they  conceived,  powerless — nay,  then  their  apathy 
was,  perhaps,  excusable. 

They  would  not  believe  that  he  who  toiled  to  arouse  them,  had  for  many 
years  combatted  with  the  same  foes  in  their  homes; — that  he  was  aware  of  all 
their  sophistry,  malignity,  cruelty,  and  power;  and  was,  therefore,  able  to  dis- 
cover their  intentions  and  objects  ere  they  themselves  divulged  them,  and  also  to 
disclose  the  paths  by  which  they  would  march  to  their  attainment. 

But  now,  when  the  Leaguers  have  entered  into  an  agrarian  war  with  the 
landlords; — when  they  have  planted  their  emissaries  in  every  borough,  and  are 
preparing  to  conquer  even  in  the  counties ; — when  London  itself  has  actually 
surrendered  to  their  forces,  and  it  is  proved  that  I  was  correct  in  all  my  prog- 
nostications, that  there  were  reasons  for  all  my  warnings  ; — now,  I  say,  Sir,  that 
the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy  will  be  without  excuse,  if  they  any  longer  turn  a 
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deaf  ear  even  to  my  voice — if  they  proudly  disdain  to  attend  to-  remonstrance, 
though  it  be  urged  by  a  debtor  in  prison. 

Once  more,  then,  through  you,  I  warn  them.  The  Leaguers  aim  at  their 
overthrow:  the  principles  of  the  Leaguers  are  inconsistent  with  the  establishment 
of  the  "  orders"  to  which  they  belong.  I  know  that  the  Leaguers  will  never  be 
satisfied  until  they  have  destroyed  the  one  and  supplanted  the  other. 

If  those  two  '*  orders"  wi?l  still  lean  upon  such  men  as  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  yourself,  and  hope  by  that  aid  to  conqaer  the  Leaguers,  it  is  manifest  that 
their  doom  is  sealed — their  fall  inevitable.      '-*'• 

The  die  is  cast — no  half  measures  can  save  them — no  temporizing  will  avail — 
expedients  can  charm  no  longer.  We  must  either  suflfer  ourselves'  to  be  stranded" 
upon  the  shoals  of  Republicanism,  or  at  once  return  to  the  rock  of  the  Con' 
stitution. 

The  Crown,  the  Mitre,  and  the  Coronet  are  now  at  stake,  and  with  them  the- 
peace  of  the  cottages.  Will  the  sons  of  Britain  yield  to  the  spinnrng-jennjTr  or , 
now  defend  themselves  and  their  homes  from  this  remorseless  foe?  ..     . 

That  question  must  soon  be  solved.  Those  novices  who  imagine  that  the 
object  of  the  Leaguers  is  simply  confined  to  an  extension  of  trade  by  the  free 
admission  of  foreign  corn — those  foolish  persons,  who  fancy  that  the  Leaguers 
are  mere  traders,  and  not  politicians,  deceive  themselves  egregiousTy. 

The  Leaguers  aim  at  the  subversion  of  every  institution  that  restrains  their 
inordinate  ambition — of  every  principle  that  checks  their  "inextinguishable 
passion  for  gain" ; — they  do  more,  they  aspire  to  rule  supreme  as  legislators,  and 
to  aggrandise  the  wealth  of  the  people,  who,  sunk  in  poverty,  will  be  their  easy 
victims  ; — they  hope  to  lord  it,  with  a  high  hand,  in  high  places,  as  they  have 
done  for  two  generations  in  their  hells  upon  earth,  the  mills.  They  would  rivet 
the  chains  on  their  slaves,  by  destroying  the  power  of  those  on  whom  their  vic- 
tims have  a  constitutional  claim  for  protection. 

For  the  hundredth  time,  suffer  me  to  tell  the  landlords,  that  it  is  no  use 
attempting  to  grapple  with  the  Leaguers  as  long  as  the  New  Poor  Law  remains 
on  the  Statute-book  ;  for  how  can  the  owners  of  the  land  assert  their  right  to 
protection,  when  they  themselves  have  ruled  that  the  poor  have  no  right  to 
support  ? 

I  am  aware.  Sir,  that  you  have  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "the 
present  (the  Conservative)  Government  is  conscientiously  pledged  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  New  Poor  Law,  yro?»  which  they  will  not  recede."  I  know  also 
that  in  making  that  declaration  you  sounded  the  retreat  of  "  the  present  Govern- 
ment" before  the  Leaguers  ; — that  thereby  you  abandoned  the  Aristocracy  to  an 
ignominious  fate. 

Pardon  me,  Sir,  before  I  continued  my  remarks  consequent  upon  the  triumph 
of  the  Leaguers  in  London,  I  could  not  resist  the  strong  desire  of  my  heart  to 
make  one  more  effort  to  save  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy  from  the  impending 
ruin  that  will  shortly  fall  on  them,  if  at  this,  their  eleventh  .hour,  they  ,'slumber 
at  their  post. 

The  operatives  know  their  fate  if  the  Leaguers  rule.  They  need  no  warning 
— they  feel  the  sting — the  poison  has  long  rankled  in  them.  They  are  inert  from 
exhaustion — benumbed  by  the  chilling  blasts  of  adversity's  winter. 
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To  return  to  the  London  victory  of  the  Leaguers.  If,  as  I  said  in  my  last, 


.if  indeed  we  must  have  Free  Trade,  we  must.  And  why  not  ?  If,  as  you  yourself 
say,  all  are  agreed  that  Free  Trade  is  the  only  sound,  '*  common  sense"  prin- 
ciple, why  should  not  the  Peel,  the  Conservative  Government,  at  once  discard 
th^ir  dilatory  expedients,  and  at  once  remove  those  worse  than  useless  restric- 
tions, that  have  so  long  impeded  our  commerce,  cramped  our  manufacturing 
exertions,  destroyed  our  Navy,  almost  depopulated  England,  and  well  nigh  re- 
duced her  to  the  condition  of  a  barren  desert  ?  Why  indeed,  it  may  well  be 
asked,  should  the  monuments  of  our  ancestors'  ignorance  and  greediness  be  per- 
petuated now,  when  "  the  Goddess  of  Reason"  has  deigned  to  visit  my  beloved 
country,  and  demonstrated  to  the  minds  of  all  our  statesmen  the  utter  inutility, 
nay,  the  destructive  tendency  of  those  clogging,  vexatious,  and  harassing  impe- 
diments, which  our  blind  and  selfish  ancestors  invented  under  the  plea  of  pro- 
tecting the  national  interests  from  the  competition  of  the  world  ? 

Those  stupid  men  fancied  that  England  was  a  nation ;  they  selfishly  pre-r 
sumed  to  separate  her  from  **  the  great  family  of  man" — to  isolate  her  interests 
and  husband  her  resources.  Now,  intelligence  and  philanthropy  have  dispelled 
the  clouds  of  selfishness  that  darkened  the  horizon.  It  is  now  acknowledged  by 
all  that  Englishmen  are  only  members  of  "  the  one  universal  family";  and  that 
the  true  policy,  the  only  sound  principle,  the  incontrovertible,  the  "  common 
sense"  path  to  happiness  and  prosperity,  is  to  untie  those  bonds  which  have 
hitherto  restrained  our  exertions,  checked  our  prosperity,  and  crippled  our  re- 
sources ; — to  pull  down  those  barriers  that  have,  till  now,  prevented  our  mingling 
with  "  the  universal  family"; — and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  patriotic,  enligh- 
tened, benevolent,  and  philanthropic,  nay,  to  use  another  of  their  own  terms, 
*'  the  holy  Leaguers,"  it  is  now  no  less  our  duty  than  our  privilege  to  dash  for- 
ward, in  a  crusade  of  charity,  "  a  labour  of  love,"  for  universal  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

Influenced  by  this  "high  moral  and  religious  feeling,"  we  will  bear  on  our 
foreheads  the  indelible  marks  of  our  benevolence,  assuring  "  the  universal 
family"  that  "  we  will  buy  at  the  cheapest,  we  will  sell  at  the  dearest  market." 
{Peel.) — {Leaguers  chuckling  aside,  '♦  Won't  we  fleece  the  fools  !") — And,  to 
prevent  any  mistake  among  the  other  branches  of  "the  family  of  man,"  our  phi- 
lanthropic object  shall  be  blazoned  on  our  flags  in  the  new  universal  language, 
thus  : — "  Our  passion  for  accumulation,  our  inextinguishable  passion  for  gain,  has 
no  limits."  {M'Culloch.) — (^Leaguers  vauntingly,  "We  will  soon  buy  up  the 
estates  of  the  Aristocracy!") — Thus  will  we  leave  the  haven  of  ignorance,  selfish- 
ness, and  misery,  and  plunge  into  the  ocean  of  intelligence,  philanthropy,  and 
prosperity; — thus  will  we  unfurl  the  banner  of  ** universal  peace  and  bene- 
volence"; everywhere  insuring  to  ourselves  the  certainty  of  success,  and  "secure 
a  fair  remuneration  to  our  capital,"  by  establishing  the  universal  plan  "of  keeping 
down  the  price  of  labour."  {Huskisson.) — (Labourers!  do  you  bear  that?) — ^We 
will  enforce  "  the  best  rule  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  nation,  by  buying  labour  in 
the  cheapest  market."  {Petition  of  Merchants  arid  Traders  of  London,) — 
(Operatives!  toss  up  your  brown  paper  caps  for  Free  Trade  \J — We  will  enlighten 
the  minds  and  secure  the  prosperity  of  every  "  employer  of  labour,"  by  proving 
to  him,  that  the  only  plan  on  which  he  can  manifest  his  philanthropy,  is  "  to  avail 
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himself  of  all  circumstances  by  which  he  can  reduce  the  return  of  labour."  (TAe 
Morning  Chronicle.') — (Factory  children — hand-loom  weavers  !  why  don't  you 
cheer  for  Free  Trade  ?) — And,  to  prevail  on  every  nation  to  buy  our  machinery, 
■we  will  take  good  care  to  instil  the  genuine  proof  of  our  philanthropy  into  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  masses  everywhere,  by  explaining  to  them  all,  that  "the 
condition  of  the  man  who  has  to  compete  with  a  cheaper,  better,  or  more  rapid 
mode  of  production  must  be  deteriorated."  {Bowring.) — (How  the  wretched 
serfs  and  coolies  will  cheer,  when  they  understand  that !) 

If,  after  all  our  exertions  to  persuade  the  barbarous  and  ignorant  members  of 
"  the  universal  family"  of  our  good-will  and  brotherly  love  towards  them,  they 
should  suspect  our  motives,  and  reject  our  overtures  for  "  univeral  competition," 
why  then  we  will  give  them  a  proof  of  the  true  character  of  our  principles  by 
the  practice  and  experience  of  our  leaders  and  guides,  the  Leaguers. 

We  will  exultingly  point  to  the  well-paid,  robust,  hale,  strong,  active,  and 
liappy  operatives  in  their  mills — to  their  thrifty  housewives,  their  blooming 
lasses,  and  their  romping  lads.  We  will  show  the  comfort  and  neatness  in  their 
homes,  the  plenty  in  their  cupboards,  the  clothing  in  their  wardrobes.  We  will 
explain  to  them  how,  upon  this  new  system  of  benevolence,  dust  and  dirt  may  be 
made  to  contribute  to  their  wealth  by  being  transformed  into  cloth ;  and  how  every- 
thing, hitherto  considered  useless  and  worthless,  may  be  made  to  represent  com- 
modities that  are  most  useful  and  valuable.  Then  we  will  point  to  the  accu- 
mulated heaps  of  wealth,  which  have,  over  and  above  all  the  comforts  and 
prodigality  of  the  working  classes,  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  "  employers"  ;  and, 
ia  proof  of  tlieir  entire  philanthropy,  we  will  exhibit  to  them  the  lists  of  sub- 
scriptions of  50  and  100,000/.,  that  the  Leaguers  have  given,  for  no  other  than 
the  disinterested  purpose  of  enlightening  and  blessing  the  "  universal  family  of 
man" ! 

What  a  field  for  the  exertions  of  this  philanthropic  age  ! — What  an  object, 

worthy  of  the  sons  of  benevolence  ! Query — Will  Heaven  or  Hell  smile 

when   that  "  passion"  reigns  triumphant  ? ^"  The  love  of  money  is  the 

root  of  all  evil." — "  Mortify  Covetousness,  which  is  Idolatry." "Our  passion 

for  accumulation,"  says  M'Culloch,  the  great  leader  of  that  movement,  "  our 

inextinguishable  passion  for  gain,  has  no  limits." "  They  that  will  be  rich  fall 

into  temptation   and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish   and  hurtful  lusts,  which 

drown  men  in.  destruction  and  perdition." "  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 

hire" — "  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  reward."  But,  say  the  Merchants  and 
Traders  of  the  City  of  London,  "We  have  discovered  that  the  maxim  of  buying 
labour  in  the  cheapest  market  is  the  best  rule  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  nation.** 
Let  the  Apostle  James  answer  these  greedy  men: — "  Behold  the  hire  of  your 
labourers  which  have  reaped  your  fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud, 
crieth  ;  and  the  cries  of  them  which  have  reaped  are  entered  into  the  ears  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth."  Again,  hear  Ezekiel,  the  Prophet  of  the  Most  High  : — 
"  Thou  hast  taken  usury  and  increase,  and  thou  hast  greedily  gained  of  thy 
neighbours  by  extortion,  and  hast  forgotten  Me,  saith  the  Lord  God.  Behold, 
therefore,  I  have  smitten  Mine  hand  at  thy  dishonest  gain  which  thou  hast  made.*' 
Again  I  ask  you.  Sir,  Will  Heaven  or  Hell  rejoice  when  that  "  passion" 
("the  cursed  thirst  of  gold,"   Firgil,)  predominates? '. Upon  the  true 
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answer  to  that  question  depends  the  wisdom  or  folly,  the  blessing  or  curse,  of  <^a^ 
movement. Some  day  it  will  be  answered. 

On  all  hands,  we  are  assured,  that  when  we  have  Free  Trade  we  shall  have 
cheap  corn ;  and,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last,  when  we  have  imported  French  bakers 
we  shall  have  cheap  bread. — I  made  a  mistake  last  week.  Eleven  millions  of 
pounds  annually  to  be  saved  in  baking  bread,  seemed  so  large  a  sum,  that  I 
fancied  my  informant  was  mistaken.  I  thought  the  English  bakers  could  not  be 
so  greedy  as  to  charge  all  that  amount  to  their  customers  more  than  the  French 
bakers  charge  to  theirs !  Since  then,  I  have  learnt  that  they  are  all  Pree- 
Traders — so  the  wonder  ceases.  Their  "  passion  for  accumulation"  demands  the 
whole  sum,  11,000,000/.  a  year — the  millers  have  no  share  in  that  plunder. 

The  English  and  French  wheat,  flour,  and  bread  question,  is  so  perspicuously 
stated  in  "  the  money  article"  of  the  Times  for  the  19th  ult.,  that  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  inserting  it  here.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  highest  price  of  wheat  of  the  first  quality  in  Paris  is  37f.  per  I^  hectolitre,  which  is 
equivalent  to  56s.  fid.  per  quarter  English  ;  and  the  highest  price  of  wheat  of  the  first  quality  in  the 
London  market  being  60s.  per  quarter,  it  follows  that  wheat  is  6|  per  cent,  dearer  in  London  than 
in  Paris. 

"  The  price  of  flour  of  the  first  quality  in  Paris  is  41f.  50c.  per  100  kilogrammes,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  i\s.  6d.  per  sack  of  2801b.  English;  and  the  highest  price  of  town-made  flour  in  London 
being  50s.  per  sack,  it  follows  that  flour  is  20-1  per  cent,  dearer  in  London  thsin  in  Paris. 

"  The  price  of  bread  of  the  first  quality  in  Paris  is  36  cents,  per  kilogramme,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  rather  more  than  6|</.  per  4Ib.  English;  and  the  price  of  the  41b.  loaf  at  the  shops  of  th« 
full-priced  bakers  in  Loudon  being  8^<i.,  it  follows  that  bread  is  3S|  per  cent,  dearer  in  London 
than  in  Paris." 

There  it  is,  as  plain  as  figures  can  make  it.  So  that,  assuming  that  20,000,000 
of  quarters  of  wheat  are  annually  consumed  in  England,  it  is  clear  the  English 
millers  charge  a  profit  of  8,550,000/.  more  than  the  French  millers;  and  that  the 
French  bakers  are  content  with  a  profit  of  11,025,000/.  less  per  annum  than  the 
English  bakers !  These  are  two  pretty  large  suras  to  be  gained  annually  by  the 
consumers  under  the  operation  of  Free  Trade. Nobody  can  here- 
after suspect  millers  and  bakers  of  selfishness,  how  much  soever  they  may  be 
charged  with  ignorance,  when  they  cry  out  for  Free  Trade !  i.  e.  for  French 
millers  and  bakers ! 

Then,  again,  there  are  the  sailors,  those  dronish  fellows,  that  Lord  Brougham 
assures  us,  would  rather  be  idle  paupers  at  home,  than  navigating  our  ships  afloat 
— "those  men,"  as  his  Lordship  avers,  "  who,  if  you  had  ever  said,  in  former 
times,  '  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  launch  your  boat  at  this  tempestuous  time  of 
year  V  would  answer  by  instinct,  '  Time  of  year  ! — we  take  no  couut  of  seasons 
— by  our  boats  we  live  ;  from  the  sea,  in  winter  as  in  summer,  we  must  seek  our 
sustenance  ;  fair  weather  or  foul,  our  vessels  must  be  afloat,  else,  how  could  we 
keep  our  families  from  the  parish  V — No  such  answer  will  you  get  now.  The 
same  spirit  of  honest  and  daring  independence  inflames  them  not. — '  We  have 
12«.  a  week  from  the  parish,'  say  the  Kentish  sailors;  '  we  will  go  out  no  longer 
in  winter — we  will  wait  for  summer  and  fair  weather — we  will  live  at  home  the 
while,  for  the  parish  fund  supplies  us." — Mark,  Sir,  these  are  not  my  words — I  do 
not  believe  the  truth  of  them.  It  was  Brougham  who  thus  slandered  our  sailors  ! 
Then,  if  we  believe  him — and  it  is  clear  that  you  do — then,  why  should  we  trouble 
ourselves  to  "  protect"  those  idle  scoundrels?  Surely  the  union-house  is  good 
eoough  for  them ! 

True,  our  forefathers — poor  ignorant  imbeciles! — did  imagine  that  the  sires  of 
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those  dj'ones,  the  sailors  of  "former  times,"  were  useful  in  protecting  "  this  right 
little,  tight  little,  nice  little  island"  from  the  fraternal  hug, — competition  of  "the 
universal  family,"  and  in  their  ignorance,  (poor  silly  old  men,)  British  seamen 
were  encouraged  and  protected  by  many  of  our  laws.  But  TiaWf  enlightened  hy 
"  the  Goddess  of  Reason,"  our  Conservative  Government,  if  the  Board  of  Trade 
maybe  considered  the  barometer  of  their  will,  prefers  the  employment  ofyorei^» 
sailors  by  our  merchants,  if  British  seamen  will  not  come  down  to  the  wages  and 
the  "  coarser  food  "  of  their /oretg'w  rivals  I  ^-vi.uf'j  oi  so  vbjai  - 

I  must,  before  I  close  this  letter,  drop  a  hint  or  two  to  soldiers  and  sailors  on 
the  subject  of  the  New  Poor  Law  and  Free  Trade.  They  may  depend  upon  it 
these  questions  will  shortly  come  home  to  them.  Wellington  may,  for  a  few 
years,  "  protect"  the  soldiers,  but  the  sailors  are  already  doomed. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  even  in  these  days, — in  days  of  yore,  tliat  crinie 
would  have  cost  the  criminal  his  head !  A  servant  of  the  present,  the  Conser' 
vative  Government,  being  enamoured  of  Free  Trade,  has  actually  recommended 
our  merchants  to  employ ybm^w  sailors ! !  because  they  will  work  for  less  wages, 
and  live  "  on  a  coarser  sort  of  food  "  ! ! ! 

When  I  first  heard  this  damning  proof  of  England's  fallen  state,  I  could  not 
believe  it.     It  was  confirmed.   Then  I  could  not  wonder  at  the  fate  of  Douglas  ! 

Read,  Sir,  the  following  letter : — 

"  1 3,  Great  St.  Helens,  Nov.  4,  1843. 
"  To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  Queen's  Prison. 

"  Sir,— Having  read  with  interest  many  of  your  Fleet  Papert,  I  perceive  that  there  exists  great 
reciprocity  of  feeling  between  us  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade ;  permit  me,  then,  to  communicate 
my  views  on  the  subject  as  connected  with  the  Whale  Fisheries,  in  which  traflSc  I  am  engaged.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  particulars  of  the  trade  as  it  now  stands,  or  to  make  observa- 
tions on  the  recent  measures  of  Government,  that  have  virtually  annihilated  the  British  Whale 
Fisheries,  both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies — my  opinions  on  the  subject  are  well  known  ;  but 
as  they  are  irrelevant  to  the  immediate  point  under  consideration,  (the  abolishing  ail  protection 
and  the  levying  of  duties  for  revenue  only,)  I  shall  proceed  to  discuss  the  subject  as  if  the  equip- 
ping of  ships  for  the  Whale  Fisheries  were  a  profitable  trade. 

"  The  ships  employed  in  this  trade  to  the  South  Seas  are  equipped  from  England  with  every 
requisite  for  the  voyages,  the  duration  of  which  average  forty  months,  with  provisions,  &c.  for  double 
the  number  of  seamen  required  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  navigation.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
all  these  stores  and  provisions  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  products  of  British  labour,  and 
when  sent  on  board  the  whaling  ship,  are  as  much  exported  as  if  they  had  been  shipped  for  any 
foreign  country.  To  curtail  the  allowances  of  provisions  to  the  seamen  or  stores  for  the  ship,  would 
be  to  diminish  exports  ;  and  yet  this  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  price  of  oil  when  obtained  is  not 
sufficient  to  replace  the  capital  when  expended.  The  returns  must  be  equal  to  the  outlay.  If,  for 
example,  I  export  provisions  and  stores  of  the  value  of  10.000/.,  either  in  a  ship  to  the  fishery  or 
to  some  foreign  state,  I  cannot  continue  to  carry  on  the  trade  unless  the  oil  imported  will  replace 
my  capital,  and  leave  me  some  return  ibr  interest.  If  the  exports  be  to  the  fishery,  the  returns  are 
the  products  of  the  British  labour  of  seamen  to  whom  I  have  given  employment  for  forty  months ; 
if  to  a  foreign  land,  the  returns  are  the  products  of  the  labour  of  foreigners. 

"  Suppose  Free  Trade  measures  to  be  fully  carried  out,  am  I  to  be  permitted  to  employ /ore%;i 
masters  and  seamen?  If  objected  to,  how  can  I  compete,  without  protection,  ^fii^h  those  nations 
which  can  equip  their  ships  at  much  less  cost  ?  I  employ  thirty-two  men  for  one  ship  for  forty  months, 
at  an  average  rate  of  50*.  per  month,  or,  together  for  the  voyage  3,200/. ;  and  I  pay  for  provisions 
such  as  Englishmen  require,  free  of  all  duty,  1,000/.  If  permitted  to  employ  foreigners,  I  could 
obtain  them  at  from  20*.  to  25*.  per  month,  for  the  voyage,  1,600/. ;  and  the  quality  of  the  provi- 
sions would  diminish  the  cost  to  800/.  From  this  statement,  I  have  shown,  that  by  employing 
English  seamen,  I  am  subjected  to  ],800/.  more  expense  than  if  permitted  to  employ  foreigners. 
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"  The  ships  to  the  Northern  or  Greenland  Fisheries  carry  fifty  men  each,  and  the  voyages  last 
about  eight  mouths.     The  same  operating  causes  may  be  adduced  as  in  the  South  Sea  Fishery. 

*'  I  should  observe,  thai  seamen  in  the  Whale  Fisheries  do  not  receive  wages ;  but  if  their  shares 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  voyage  do  not  hold  out  a  reasonable  prospect  of  affording  them  a  fair  rate  of 
wages,  ihey  will  desert  the  ships^  and  ruin  the  voyages.  , , 

'*  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  yet  there  are  those  forming  a  majority  of  Free-Tradersr,- 
Camong  whom  I  name  Mr.  M'Greoor,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,)  who  are  willing  to  sanctioa 
the  substitution  of  foreign  masters  and  seamen  for  British;  and  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  driving  the  latter  to  seek  employment  in  America,  where  the  ordinary  pay  is  3/.  per 
month,  and  where  there  are,  at  this  period,  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  30,000  employed.  Surely 
this  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  real  intention  of  the  League  and  Free  Traders  is  to 
depress  the  wages  of  labour  throughout  the  land.  Why  do  the  labouring  classes  slumber?  Will 
the  seamen  quietly  look  on  and  sanction  measures  that  must  ruin  tbem  1  There  is  treason  afloat 
against  the  producing  classes.  Let  every  man  keep  his  eyes  open.  To  reduce  the  prices  of  produce 
and  the  wages  of  labour,  is  to  increase  the  National  Debt  and  the  burthens  of  the  people.  Suffer 
no  League  meeting  to  pass  over,  where  the  people  may  legally  make  their  appearance,  without  d«- 
nanding  from  the  promoters  of  such  meeting  a  distinct  explanation  of  their  views  and  intentions 
respecting  (he  wages  of  labour.  Let  every  one  bear  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  a  commodity  is  the 
labour  expended  in  its  production,  and  (Hat  to  diminish  the  price  of  the  former,  the  latter  must  be 
reduced,  unkss  some  new  and  improved  method  be  devised  Aor  producing  it. 

"  I  am,  yoors  very  truly, 

»  CHARLES  ENDERBY ." 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  New  Poor  Law  and  Free  Trade  are,  as  I  always  said 
they  were,  twins.  The  former,  being  founded  on  the  assumptimi  fh-nt  the  sailors 
are  idle  scoundrels,  is  used',  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment, to  prepare  the  sailors  to  become  the  victims  of  the  Free-Traders,  by  forcing 
them  "  to  live  upon  a  coarser  sort  of  food  " — "  to  reduce  allowances,  but  not  to 
c«/ar^e  them'^ ; — and  "  after  this  has  been  accomplished,"  say  these yV/e^rf*  of 
the  human  race,  "orders  may  be  sent  forth,  directing,  that  after  such  a  date,  all 
out-door  relief  shall  be  given  partly  in  kind;  after  another  period,  it  should  be 
wholly  in  kind  ;  after  such  another  period,  it  should  gradually  be  diminished  in 
quantity,  until  that  mode  of  relief  was  exhausted.  From  the  first,  the  relief 
should  be  altered  in  quality^ coarse  brown  bread  being  substituted  for  fine  white; 
and  concurrently  with  these  measures  as  to  the  out-door  poor,  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  diet  of  the  in-door  poor,  and  strict  regulations 
enforced."  (^Secret  Instructions  to  the  framers  of  the  New  Poor  haw,  of 
which  document  you.  Sir,  have  ^^  a  faint  recollection."y  When  the  ultimate 
object  is  obtained,  the  sailors,  with  their  brother  landsmen,  will  be  reduced 
"to  live  on  a  coarser  sort  of  f0od"r — Yes,  the  New  Poor  Law  and  Free 
Trade  are  indeed  offsprings  of  the  same  parent  J  The  former  has  done  its  work 
—it  has,  to  u.se  the  words  of  many  of  its  admirers  and  friends,  "  it  has  worked 
well."  And  now,  when  the  poor  famished  sailors  are  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
"  reduced,"  "  strange  as  it  may  appear,  Mr.  M'GREGORy  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
is  willing  to  sanction  the  substitution  of  foreign  masters  and  seamen  for  British,"^ 
if  the  latter  dare  still  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  refuse  to 
submit  to  the  wages  and  food  of  their  rivals  !  !  ! 

Ten  thousand  thoughts  rush  upon  my  mind   at  this  discovery  of  treason  in 
high  placos  !     All  those  thoughts  are  English  ;  but  springing  in  a  mind  so  indig- 
*»  nant,  so  bursting  with  abhorrence  of  the  crime  and  of  the  criminal,  I  will,  just 
now,  not  utter  them. 
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Jolly  tars  of  England,  read  the  following  qaotation  from  the  Times  of  Nov. 
20,  1843. — Read,  I  implore  you,  and  weep  at  such  a  tale  of  misery  and  woe,  and 
mark  therein  the  fstte  preparing  for  yourselves  by  universal  competition : — 

"  LASCAR  SEAMEN. — On  Saturday  an  inquest  was  held  on  board  the  TAawie*  Rast  India- 
man,  now  lying  in  the  East  India  Docks,  on  the  body  of  a  Lascar  seaman,  named  Mamarie,  aged 
36,  alleged  to  have  died  from  want  of  medical  assistance.  The  stench  emitted  from  the  cabin  in 
which  the  body  lay,  and  in' which  the  Lascar  slept  during  the  vojfage,  was  so  great,  that  the  jury 
Were  unftble  to  remaifi  in  it  more  than  a  few  seconds.  The  Thames  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Greek, 
olf  Bristol.  On  leaving  Calcutta,  there  were  95  Lascars  on  board,  but  23  had  died  from  scurvy 
a.n^. dysentery  on  the  vojage  homewards.  The  surgeon  on  board  left  the  ship  along  with  the  cap- 
taiii  on  her  reaching  Margate,  without  providing  medical  treatment  foT  any  of  the  crew  who  might 
be  sicky 

^'Tb?  Lttscars  tived  on  fish,  rice,  and  split  peas,  but  ba'j  no  nveat.  The  deceased  had  been  ill 
about  four  days,  and  on  F'riday  was  found  dead  in  bed.  Several  of  the  jury  severely  animadverted 
ofn  the  treatment  ihe  Lascar  seamen  received,  and  the  corotter  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  owners  to 
provide  jnedfcal  assistance;  and  should  death  ensue  in  consequence  of  not  having  it,  they  were 
guilty  of  nianslaughler.  The  chief  male,  in  reply  to  the  question,  said  there  were  20  Lascars  now 
Hi  on  board  without  medical  assistance,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  great  many  Lascars  to  die 
during  the  voyage.  -They  have  no  hammocks  to  lie  upon,  but  only  rugs,  vrtiich  they  find  themselves. 
Mr.  H.  Hornfield,  surgeon,  said  he  had  been  oh  board  the  vessel,  and  had  seen  the  body.  He  was 
of  opinion  ihat  consumption  was  the  cduse  of  death.  He  had  examined  ail  the  crew,  but  there  was 
Ho  evidence  of  dysentery  bting  prevalent  on  board.  With  the  exception  of  about  four,  nearly  ther 
whole  weJ-e  8uff€rii>g  from  srnrvy ;  four  or  five  of  them  so  bad,  that  he  could  remove  their  teeth 
with  the  greatest  ease.  This  he  should  say  was  caused  by  dtet.  The  coroner  said  they  must  ad- 
journ for  the  attendance  of  the  owners,  and  also  for  a  post  mortem  examination,  as  it  was  necessary 
that  the  most  searching  investigation  should  be  pursued,  for  if  death  was  proved  to-  ha've'  resulted! 
either  from  the  neglect  of  the  captain  ur  the  owner,  it  amounted  to  manslaughter." 

"  LASCARS.— (TAc  Times,  Nov.  21,  1843.)— After  a  most  protracted  inquest  on  the  Lascaf 
teamarii  whose  case  we  reported  yesterday,  the  coroner  summed  up,  advising  the  captain  fdr  the 
future  to  be  more  careful,  as  although  death  might  net  be  caused  from  ill-treatmnet,  still  it  wa«  the 
l&w,that  if  a  person  undc/^iook  to  provide  for  another,  and  neglected  to  do  so,  it  Was  manslaughter. 
The  coroner  cited  several  ca.ses  in  support  t^the  foregoing,  and  said,  that  it  was  most  important 
for  it  to  go  torih  to  the  public  that  these  poor  creatures  ought  to  be  and  would  be  protected. 
The  owners  of  all  ships  were,  both  morally  and  legally,  boimd  to  see  that  they  were  not  neglected. 
The  captain  said,  that  for  the  future  if  the  owners  did  not,  he  would  pay  for  a  surgeon  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  to  attend  the  Lascars  who  might  be  ill. 

"  The  jury,  after  sortie  consideration,  returned  the  following  verdict: — ■'  We  find  that  the  de- 
ceased died  from  natural  causes,  but  consider  that  there  was  great  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  in  not  providing  medical  attendance  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  the  East  India  Docks, 
and  also  a  place  distinct  from  the  part  of  the  ship  occupied  by  the  deceased  and  others  of  the  crew, 
which  was  found  to  be  in  a  most  unwholesome  and  filthy  stale.*  " 

■  '  is  this  the  fate  preparing  for  British  seamen? — Shade  of  Nel-^on,  iirterfere  J 

dr  the  country  for  which  thou  hast  died  is  for  ever  lost! Build  no  Pillar  to 

that  warrior's  fame  ; — we  are  unworthy  that  his  name  should  adorn  the  annals 
of  England  ! Spirit  of  Pitt  !  thou  hast  vanished;  else  thy  nominal  descen- 
dants would  blush  at  their  foul  treason  ! 1  wish  I  could  get  out, 

just  to  ramble  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  as  far  as  Greenwich,  that  I  might  tell 
ithe  sailors  what  friends  (!)  they  have  at  the  Board  of  Trade  ! 

Truly,  I  would  rather  hear  of  a  mutiny,  than  know  that  such  treason  is 
hatching  by  a  Conservative  Government. 

But  it  is  all  of  a  piece !  Brougham  condemned  Chelsea  and  Greenwich 
when  he  said,  "  Hospitals  for  the  support  of  old  men  may,  strictly  speaking, 
be  regarded  as  injurious  in  their  etfects  upon  the  community.*' 

How  I  should  relish  a  conversation  with  the  old  pensioners  on  that  subject  f 

Space  forbids  more  at  present ;  but  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  have  some  very 
solemn  remarks  to  make  on  that  most  important  letter  ray  kind  friend  En'derbv 
has  written.  Although  I  am  in  prison,  Britain's  Navy  is  dear  to  ray  heart  J 
Every  drop  of  blood  dances  to  be  out,  that  I  may  save  my  country  from  this 
ripe  treason ! 

The  Navy  of  England  shall  not  be  destroyed  without  a  remonstrance  from— 

Your  Victim,  RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S.— I  cannot  find  room  for  "  Rent-Roll."— R.O. 

CONCORDIUM    PRESS,    HAM    COMMON,   SURREY. 
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Being  Letters  to 

THE  RIGHT  HON.    SIR  JAMES   GRAHAM,   BART.,  M.P., 

Her  Majeitj/'t  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department ; 

FKOH 

RI€HARD    OASTLER, 

Hit  Victim  in  the  Queen^t  Prison^ 
WITH  OCCASIONAL  COMMUNICATIOilS  FBOU  FRIENDS. 

■*' The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage." — "Property  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights." 

"  The  Husbandman  that  labour«th,  must  be  fi^-st  partaker  oTthe  fruits." 

"  H«  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people,  He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 

yoL.III.— No.49.  LONDON,  SATUHDAY,  DRCEMBER  9,  1843.  Pricb  2rf. 

The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  MajestVs 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — In  the  course  of  almost  every  man's  life  certain  events 
happen  that  excite  feelings  too  intense  to  find  utterance  in  words  ; — feelings 
which  no  tongue,  however  eloquent,  can  describe — *'  breathing  thoughts,"  which 
the  face,  the  eye  alone,  can  speak  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
bursting  heart  can  seek  relief  alone  in  prayer,  and,  falling  prostrate  before  his 
Ood,  man  finds  it,  whether  the  interposition  of  the  Almighty  be  for  weal  or  woe, 
and  is  resigned.  The  tempest  of  passion  suddenly  subsides,  a  calm  overspreads 
-the  soul,  "  and  at  the  last  she  spake  with  her  tongue." 

"  There  was  an  Englishman  in  prison  ; — he  had  been  there  for  many  years  ; 
— there  seemed  no  hope  of  release.  He  was  married.  His  wife  was  one  of 
nature's  most  delicate  plants  ; — her  soul  was  cast  in  Heaven's  finest  mould.  He 
had  adopted  a  lovely  orphan, '  who  was  unto  him  as  a  daughter.'  These  were 
his  pearls. 

"  He  was  beloved  and  hated,  as  other  men  have  been. 

"  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Prison  in  which  that  Briton  was  confined,  had  been 
placed  far  from  the  limits  of  the  British  Coiistitution.  Its  Jailor  was  as  cruel 
as  his  rank  was  high  ; — he  was  at  the  head  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom, and  appeared  to  have  taken  the  charge  of  that  prison  solely  for  the  pur- 
|)ose  of  indulging  in  the  gratification  of  sheer  oppression  ; — a  sort  of  amusement, 
like  that  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  '  killing  flies.'  He  had  emptied  two  other 
prisons  into  that ;  and  then  he  crowded  two  men  into  one  small  room,  and  com- 
manded wives  to  be  separated  from  their  husbands — children  from  their 
parents.     Leaving,  all  the  while,  two  prisons  unoccupied  ! 

"  On  the  23rd  ult,  late  in  the  evening,  after  the  prison-gates  were  closed, 
that  prisoner  was  sitting  in  his  solitary  apartment,  pondering  over  the  Nero 
edict  of  his  Jailor.  A  turnkey  entered. — '  A  gentleman  wants  to  see  you.  Sir,  iu 
the  outer  lobby.' — '  Who  is  he?' — '  He  did  not  give  his  name  ;  he  said  he  wished 
to  see  you.  Sir.' — '  Is  he  old  or  young  V — '  I  cannot  tell,  I  scarcely  noticed  him, 
but  came  directly  to  inform  you.' 
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"  The  prisoner  entered  the  onter  lobby — there  stood  the  gentleman,  in  tra^ 
relling  attire.     He  m'bs  indeed  a  friend  ! 

"  '  How  are  you,  my  friend  V — *  Quite   well,  I  thank  you.' — *  I  have  just 

returned  from ;  I  came  direct  from  the  station,  before  I  went  home.  We 

had  a  public  meeting  last  night,  in  order  to  effect  your  liberation.' — What  fol- 
lowed need  not  be  told,  save,  when  the  prisoner  declared  his  inability  to  express 
his  gratitude,  the  friend,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said, — 'Don't  say  a  word, 
my  friend.  Had  I  refused  to  go,  I  never  could  have  seen  your  face  again.  It 
was  my  duty,  and  I  am  delighted  that  we  have  succeeded  so  well.' 

"  The  friend  went  home — the  prisoner  to  his  no  longer  gloomy  abode. 

"  That  was  the  moment  when  his  feelings  found  utterance  on  his  knees  to 
Cod  ! 

*'  No  sleep  closed  his  eyes  that  night ;  for  in  gratitude,  thanksgivings, 
prayers,  and  tears  he  indulged  till  morn.     Not  for  himself  so  much  as  for  his 

■wife — his  child — his  friends  !" 

■     That  Jailor  is  yourself, — I  am  that  prisoner.     That  friend  is  WALxm, 

That  meeting  was  held  in  Huddersfield — a  town  so  dear  to  me.- 

I  am  not  aware  that,  since  the  world  began,  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  town  was  before  holden  to  raise  funds  for  the  liberation  of  a  debtor 
from  bis  prison-house.  I  have  asked  those  more  versed  in  history  than  myself: 
they  answer — '  Never  !' — I  am  mistaken  if  such  a  meeting  will  not  vibrate  through 
the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  and  raise  a  spirit,  that  none  can  successfully  resist,  in 
favour  of  Old  England's  laws.     That  meeting  is  a  sign  of  the  times — it  tells  me 

I  have  not  suffered  in  vain. 

Surely  no  reader  of  the  Fleet  Papers  will  be  offended  if  I  record  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  meeting.  If  all  are  displeased,  still  I  must  gratify  myself,  injustice  to 
those  friends.  To  describe  my  gratitude  in  mortal  ears,  would  require  the  language 
of  man.  I  will  not  essay  the  task.  It  is  God  who  has  given  me  such  friends, 
and  to  Him  I  will  never  cease  to  give  the  praise,  and  pray  for  them. 

The  following  report  of  the  Huddersfield  meeting  above  referred  to,  is 
extracted  from  the  Wakefield  Journal  of  the  24th  ult.,  from  the  Leeds  Intel- 
ligencer and  the  Halifax  Guardian  of  the  25th  ult. 

The  Editor  of  the  Leeds  Intelligencer  introduces  the  subject  to  his  readers 
tluis:  — 

"The  generous  and  grateful  agitation  of  the  '  Oastler  Liberty  Fund' 
question  has  made  a  most  auspicious  commencement ;  and  as  it  is  said  that 
'  he  who  makes  a  good  beginning  has  half  accomplished  his  purpose,'  we  trust 
most  confidently  that  the  remaining  and  easier  half  of  the  work,  so  well  begun 
.  at  Huddersfield  on  Wednesday,  will  be  carried  through  to  a  speedy  and 
triumphant  conclusion.  We  would  not  attempt,  by  any  description  here,  to 
diminish  the  curiosity  of  our  readers  to  peruse  for  themselves  the  report,  which 
will  be  found  in  our  sixth  page,  of  the  interesting  proceedings  at  the  meeting 
of  Mr.  Richard  Oastler's  fi lends  in  the  Philosophical  Hall,  on  Wednesday 
evening  ;  but  we  would  refer  at  once  to  that  report,  being  assured  that  its 
perusal  cannot  fail  of  re-kindling  the  ardour  of  all  friends  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  behalf  of  one  of  their  most  warm-hearted  and  devoted  advocates.  The 
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object  of  obtaining  the  release  of  Mr.  Oastler  from  his  long  incarceration,  by 
raising  a  fund  to  discharge  the  debt  for  which  he  is  detained  a  prisoner  in  the 
Queen's  Prison,  is  one  which,  even  in  a  much  more  ordinary  case,  might  well 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  all  generous-hearted  persons  ; — but  when  it  is  recol- 
lected who  and  what  the  sufferer  is, — how  he  has  devoted  his  best  energies  in 
behalf  of  the  poor  and  defenceless  portion  of  his  fellow  creatures,  his  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  themselves  in  great  measure  the  effect  of  his  devotedness 
and  zeal  in  that  cause, — and  how  from  his  prison  he  still  evinces  his  firm 
attachment  to  the  sacred  cause  for  which  he  has  done  and  suffered  so  much — his 
unflinching  soul,  unwavering  principle,  and  unbroken  spirit, — surely  none  of  the 
many  thousands  who  used  to  think  '  King  Richard  '  right,  and  who  were  ever 
ready  to  cry  God  speed  !  to  his  exertions  in  favour  of  the  factory  workers  and 
the  poor,  will  need  more  than  the  opportunity,  which  is  now  afforded  them,  of 
testifying  the  sincerity  of  their  former  assent  to  the  principles  of  which  Mr. 
Oastler  may  be  considered  the  living  representative.  It  is  but  a  brief  effort, 
and  but  a  light  one  for  each  individual  of  the  myriads  who  we  cannot  doubt 
will  be  willing  to  contribute  their  aid,  that  is  required  to  set  the  prisoner  free, 
and  to  restore  to  him  the  faculty  of  resuming  the  unfettered  exercise  of  great 
abilities  and  prevailing  ardour  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  question,  we 
are  satisfied,  will  prove  to  be,  not  Who  will  rally  to  the  rescue?  but  Who 
will  submit  to  be  the  latest  in  the  field  ?  The  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
«ome  effectual  control  of  the  system  of  over-working  an  ill-paid  operative 
population  is  daily  gaining  strength  and  dissemination  ;  and  the  feeling  that 
a  national  provision  for  the  destitute  poor  should  be  characterized  by  bene- 
volence and  a  spirit  to  raise  and  relieve  them  in  their  distress  and  helplessness, 
rather  than  by  a  principle  of  treating  all  poverty  as  a  crime,  has  not  become 
less  intense  under  the  continued  operation  of  the  New  Poor  Law;  and  never, 
perhaps,  was  there  a  time  when  the  plain-spoken  advocacy  of  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Oastler  was  more  likely  to  be  effective  than  the  present.  Men,  warned 
by  the  experience  of  great  social  depression,  have  begun  to  pause  and  consider 
the  cut  bono  of  their  over-eager  *  haste  to  get  riches' ;  and  their  minds  are 
more  than  usually  open  to  believe  that  there  are  other  and  higher  duties  for 
industry  to  perform  than  that  of  accumulating  capital. 

"  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  numerous  meetings  are  fixed  in  various 

towns  of  the  West  Riding  for  promoting  the  *  Oastler  Liberty  Fund.'     We  do 

not  urge  upon  the  people  of  Leeds  to  follow  the  example,  for  we  presume  that 

this  is  unnecessary:  all  we  say  is,  Do  not  be  the  laggards  of  the  race  !" 

Strive,  Sir,  if  you  can,  to  apprehend  my  feelings  on  the  perusal  of  the  above 

and  of  the  following  Report: — 

"  OASTLER  LIBERTY  FUND. 
"GREAT  MEETING  AT  HUDDERSFIELD. 
"  Ou  Wednesday  e^-ening  last,  a  highly  respectable  and  numerous  meeting 
of  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  the  indefatigable 
advocate  of  the  rights  of  industry,  and  of  the  factory  employes  in  particular, 
and  the  defender  of  the  British  Constitution,  as  expressed  in  the  motto,  *  The 
Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage,' was  held  in  the  Philosophical  Hall,  Hud- 
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dersfield.  It  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  meetings  we  have  attended  for 
many  years.  The  occasion  was  one  of  all-absorbing  interest,  being  the  first 
of  a  series  of  similar  meetings  which  are  to  be  held,  not  only  in  this,  but  the 
neighbouring  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund,  to  be  called  '  The 
Oastler  Liberty  Fund,'  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Oastler  from  the 
Queen's  Prison,  where  (and  in  the  Fleet)  he  has  been  incarcerated  for  the 
last  three  years  ;  and  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for  *  the  Factory  King' 
(as  Mr.  Oastler  is  called,)  after  he  is  released  from  the  state  of  bondage  in 
which  he  is  now  held.  We  have  no  occasion  to  reiterate  statements  which  are 
already  well  known  to  the  public, — the  reason  of  his  captivity — the  cruelties 
which  have  been  practised  upon  him — the  loud  calls  which  humanity,  reason, 
and  religion  have  upon  those  who  have  derived  benefit  from  his  disinterested 
labours,  at  once  to  burst  open  his  prison-doors.  These  were  sufficiently  dwelt 
upon  by  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  whose  proceedings  it  is  our  pleasure  to 
report.  Every  friend  to  the  factory  child— every  Englishman  who  abhors  the 
un-Christian  New  Poor  Law,  must  rejoice  that  the  days  of  Oastler's 
bondage  are  numbered.  A  key-note  was  sounded  on  Wednesday  which  we 
doubt  not  will  vibrate  through  the  land ;  and  ere  long  the  *  loyal  subjects'  of 
the  *  Old  King'  will  hail  his  triumphant  entry  into  Huddersfield,  a  free  man. 
The  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening  (notwithstanding  a  charge  for  admittance) 
was  well  attended.  The  weather  was  anything  but  pleasant ;  but  despite  the 
wind  and  rain,  Oastler's  friends,  both  far  and  near,  mustered  in  strong 
numbers.  W.  B.  Ferrand,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  John  Fielden,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  J. 
Walter,  Esq.  (late  M.P.  for  Nottingham);  the  Rev.  W.  Madden  ;  Joshua 
Pollard,  Esq.,  Bradford;  Wm.  Walker,  Esq.,  Bradford;  Joseph  Brook, 
Esq.,  Huddersfield  ;  T.  Brooke,  Esq.,  Dewsbury  ;  J.  Schofield,  Esq.,  Ras- 
trick  ;  W.  Stocks,  Esq.  ;  and  a  number  of  other  influential  gentlemen  from 
other  towns,  whose  names  we  could  not  ascertain,  assembled  in  the  library 
adjoining  the  Philosophical  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  making  preliminary 
arrangements.  A  spirit  of  unity  and  enthusiasm  pervaded  the  meeting  ;  and 
when  the  foregoing  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  proceeded  into  the  public 
meeting,  the  applause  was  unbounded.  The  proceedings  were  commenced  by 
a  motion  from  W.  Stocks,  Esq.,  seconded  by  J.  Gatliff,  Esq.,  that  John 
Fielden,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Oldham,  be  called  to  the  chair.    (Loud  cheers.) 

"  Mr.  J.  Fielden,  M.P.,  in  opening  the  meeting,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the 
assembly,  said  they  had  been  called  together  for  an  object  which  no  doubt 
they  had  dear  at  heart,  and  that  was,  to  consider  the  means  to  be  adopted  to 
obtain  the  release  of  an  old  friend  of  theirs — Richard  Oastler,  who  was 
now  in  prison.  The  meeting  was  called  '  to  take  into  consideration  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  for  eifecting  the  speedy  liberation  of  that  gentleman.' 
This  was  a  noble  and  a  benevolent  proposal,  and  one  which  reflected  credit 
upon  the  people  of  that  district  and  of  England.  Mr.  Oastler  was  well 
known  to  them  all — they  had  often  had  him  among  them— they  had  often 
heard  him,  and  he  (the  Chairman)  need  say  nothing  in  praise  of  his  character. 
He  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  a  true-hearted  Englishman.  (Cheers.) 
However  he  might  differ  in  political  q[nestious  with  some,  either  there  or  else» 
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where,  no  one  could  deny  that  he  had  the  love  of  his  country  and  the  interest 
of  his  countrymen  at  heart.  (Cheers.)    He  had  lahoured  assiduously  to  obtain 
what  he  (Mr.  F.)  thought  ought  long  since  to  have  been  conceded — a  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour  of  those  who  work  in  factories.    It  was  that  which 
first  brought  him  out  to  public  notice.     They  were  all  aware  of  the  indefati- 
gable exertions  he  had  made  to  obtain  that  desirable  object ;  and  no  one  pos- 
sessed of  common  humanity  could  deny  but  that  such  a  legislative  measure 
was  necessary  for   children  and    others  working    in    factories.     (Cheers.) 
He  had  not,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  wishes,  and  it  was  desirable 
that  he  should  be  at  large,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  an  active  part 
Cowards  obtaining  that  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  which  he  had  so  long 
advocated.  (Cheers.)     They  all  knew  what  his  (Mr.  O.'s)  conduct  had  been 
with  regard  to  what  Oastler  called,  and  what  he  (Mr.  F.)  called,  the  'Devil's 
own  law' — the  New  Poor  Law.    (Cheers.)     He  believed  that  it  was  partly  in 
consequence  of  his  strenuous  opposition  to  that  cruel  law  that  he  was  immured 
m  the  prison  he  now  occupied  ;  but  Mr.  Oastler  having  acknowledged  the 
debt  to  be  due,  they  could  not  therefore  say  that  the  debt  ought  not  to  be 
paid;    and  it  appears  now  that  his  liberty  cannot  be  accomplished  except 
by  paying  down  the  money.    The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  try  to  get 
the  sympathy  of  the  public  excited  in  favour  of  Mr.  Oastler,  in  order  that  a 
sum  of  money  might  be  raised  to  enable  his  friends  to  pay  that  debt,  and  obtain 
his  liberation  from  prison.     How  was  that  debt  contracted  ?     Why,  in  behalf 
of  the  people  at  large,  (hear) — in  advocating  their  cause.     (Cheers.)     It  was, 
therefore,  no  common  debt ;  on  behalf  of  the  people  had  Mr.  Oastler  con- 
tracted it ;  and  he  (Mr.  F.)  now  called  upon  the  people,  not  only  to  pay  it, 
but  to  raise  an  amount  to  keep  him  comfortably  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
It  was  only  three  hours  ago   that  he  (Mr.  F.)  expected  to  be  present  that 
night ;  and  as  there  were  many  speakers  to  follow,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
him  to  take  up  more  of  their  time:  but  he  hoped  all  who  had  the  welfare  of 
Mr. Oastler  at  heart,  and  who  desired  to  sec  him  at  large  again,  to  advocate 
those  public  measures  in  which  he  so  greatly  shone — all  who  had  any  wish  to 
see  a  thorough  and  practical  Short  Time  Bill  carried — all  who  knew  of  the 
valuable  services  which  Mr.  Oastler  had  rendered  to  the  labouring  classes 
by  the  advocacy  of  measures  for  their  welfare  and  that  of  the  country  at  large, 
and  which  he  still  continued  to  advocate,  but  in  a  limited  sense,  owing  to  his 
being  in  prison  ; — he  (Mr.  F.)  hoped  that  every  individual  would  exert  himself 
to  obtain  Mr.  Oastler's  release  from  prison.    (Applause.) 

"  The  Rev.  W.  Maddest  (Incumbent  of  Woodhouse,  near  Huddersfield,) 
when  called  upon  by  the  Chairman  to  move  the  first  resolution,  was  received 
with  deafening  cheers.  The  rev.  gentleman  said  he  had  great  pleasure  ia 
moving  the  resolution  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands.  He  had  pleasure 
in  doing  so  because  the  object  for  which  the  meeting  was  called  had  been 
plainly  specified  by  public  notice.  Had  it  been  a  political  meeting,  or  one  for 
a  party  purpose,  he  would  not  have  been  there.  His  feelings  of  personal  re- 
gard for  Mr.  Oastler  had  brought  him  to  that  meeting.  (Hear,  hear.)  Had 
his  presence  implied  a  concurrence  in  all  the  sentiments,  all  the  sayings  and 
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doings  of  Mr.  Oastler,  lie  would  not  have  been  present.   He  differed  with  Mr, 
Oastler  upon  many  points,  and  had  expressed  his  difference  to  him  at  various 
times,  when  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him ;  but  had  always  ventured 
'    to  express  himself  as  Mr.  Oastler's  friend.  (Hear.")  The  object  of  the  meeting 
•    was  simply  to  express  sympathy  for  Mr.  Oastler,  and  contrive  means  to  effect 
his  liberation,  and  to  put  forl.h  a  helping  hand,  here  and  elsewhere,  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  object.     He  was  fully  persuaded  there  was  not  a  kinder- 
hearted  man,  nor  one  more  desirous  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures  than 
Mr.  Oastler.     He  had  been  his  pastor  for  many  years,  and  ought   to  know 
him,  and  he  could  bear  witness  to  his  private  character.    (Hear,  hear.)     He 
never  applied  to  him  on  behalf  of  any  religious  or  charitable  object,  but  his 
heart  and  hand  were  immediately  opened  more  freely  and  largely  than  he  an- 
ticipated for  the  cause  he  advocated,  and  even  to  give,  in  the  cause  of  distress, 
more  than   lie  could  afford  sometimes.  (Loud  cheers.)     He  considered  that 
Oastler,  with  all  his  faults,  had  been  a  great  benefactor  to  his  country. 
(Cheers.)     This  had  been  the  result  of  his  own  personal  observations  as  a 
minister.    He  had  been  in  Yorkshire  about  nineteen  years,  and  he  had  seen  a 
marked  difference  in  the  condition  and  character  of  the  operatives,  which  he 
could  trace  to   the   exertions  of  Oastler.     He  could  remember  in   1825 
seeing  from  his   residence,  being   on  a  hill    that  overlooked  Huddersfield, 
the  factories   of    Huddersfield    illuminatod    all    night;    and   he  would    ad- 
duce   an    instance  which    had   come    under    his    own    observation,    of    the 
hardships  inflicted  upon  the   working  classes,  during  a  period  of  supposed 
prosperity  in   1825  ; — in  many  of  the  mills  '  the  bands'  were  kept  at  work 
through   the   whole   night.     He   would   relate   an  instance,  connected   with 
the  horrid  system,  to  show  the  necessity  of  Mr.  Oastler's  exertions  on  behalf 
of  the  mill  operatives,  and  which  also  showed  the  cupidity  of  the  masters  ; — 
one  which  showed  the  necessity  of  legislative  interference  between  the  avarice 
and   cupidity  of  the  mill-owners,  and  the  weakness  and  impotence,  he  might 
say, of  the  working  classes,  who  were  compelled  to  work  those  long  and  inhuman 
hours  or  starve.    He  had  visited  one  of  his  poor  people,  and  saw  a  girl  in  bed  ; 
he  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and  if  she  was  sick  ?    The  answer  was,  no  ;  she 
was  tired,  and  had  been  worked  too  hard.    This  was  before  the  passing  of  the 
Eight  Hours'  Bill,  when  the  masters  sought  to  make  as  much  as  they  possibly 
could  of  human  flesh  and  sinews,  which  system  had  destroyed  many  lives.    He 
asked  for  the  particulars  of  the  case,  of  which  he  would  give  them  the  sub- 
stance. That  child  had  been  in  the  factory  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
Monday,  until  six  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night.  On  Wednesday  morning  she  again 
went  to  work  till  night ;  Thursday  night  she  came  home,  and  slept  that  night 
if  she  could.  She  went  on  Friday,  and  remained  until  five  o'clock  on  Saturday 
night.  He  observed  '  that  this  was  cruel' ;  she  replied, '  if  1  don^t  go  they  will 
get  another,  and  some  must  do  it.'     He  said  '  it  was  impossible,  and  that  they 
could  not  subsist  thus' ;  but  they  said  '  the  men  and  the  children  worked  and 
got  rest  at  different  times  beneath  the  machines.'    He  asked  the  mother  *  why 
she  did  not  send  another  girl  V  for  he  saw  she  had  one  ;  and  the  mother  an- 
swered, '  that  the  factory  masters  would  not  let  her  send  the  sister  to  help  her^ 
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and  they  told  her,  if  she  would  not  work  the  hours  required,  others  were  ready- 
to  do  so.'    At  that  time  he  knew  it  was  not  uncommon  for  children  to  sleep  in 
the  mill,  under  the  machines  that  they  worked   at  ; — such  treatment  it   was 
impossible  /ornature  to  stand.  That  such  a  case  as  he  had  mentioned  should 
have  been  one  that  could  not  be  punished  by  the  law,  showed  the  necessity  of 
interference  between  the  cupidity  of  the  masters  and  the  weakness  of  the  per- 
sons employed.     He  considered  that  JVIr.  Oastler  had,  under  God,  been  pri- 
marily instrumental  in  putting  a  stop  to  this  abominable  system,  having  first 
directed  public  attention  to   the  evils  of  the  system,  and   to  the  misery  that 
was  inflicted  on  young  children  and  others  by  excessive  labour  in  tliose  dens 
of  unhealthiness.     And  he  also  considered  that  to  Mr.  Oastler,  under  God, 
with  the  assistance  of  others,  they  were  indebted  for  the  Eight  Hours'  Bill, 
which  was  certainly  an  improvement  on  the  former  state  of  things.   As  a  cler- 
gyman who  had  received  a  commission  from  his  master  to  look  after  the  lambs 
of  the  flock,  he  felt  that  Oastler  had  thus  conferred  a  benefit  by  rescuing 
these  lambs  from  the  cruelties  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  by 
allowing  the  children,  not  only  time  for  recreation,  but  for  education,  and  also 
for  allowing  them  time  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  their  souls.     He  utterly 
condemned  that  system,  which  whilst  it  destroyed  their  bodies,  rendered  then-i 
unable  to  attend  a  sabbath  school  or  the  House  of  God,  and  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  souls  also.     He  could  bear  testimony  to  the  effects  of  Oastler's 
labours  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  and  he  could  only  say  that  he  should  truly 
rejoice  if  the  effect  of  that  meeting  stirred  up  a  determined  spirit   in  that 
neighbourhood  in  favour  of  Oastler.   (Cheers.)     He  considered  he  was  only 
doing  his  duty  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  benefit  accruing  from  the  exertions 
of  Oastler,  and  he  would  bear  testimony  to  those  exertions.     Human  nature 
was  selfish  at  its  root,  and  when  a  man  was  shut  up  in  prison,  people  were  apt 
to  forget  their  benefactor.     But  they  ought  to  feel  for  the  prisoner  ;  and  he 
hoped  that  the  voice  of  that  meeting  would  awaken   the  dormant  feeling  of 
sympathy  towards  a  man  who  had  been  a  benefactor  to  the  operative  classes, 
and  that  those  friends  of  Oastler  who  had  the  means  would  contribute  towards 
his  liberation.     None  who  had  been  practically  and  personally  benefited  by 
Oastler's  endeavours  should  withhold  their  mite;  and  if  they  would  only  unite 
and  make  a  sacrifice — if  every  operative  who  had  been  benefited  by  Oastler's 
exertions  would  only  forego  for  once  his  pint  of  beer,  and  give  the  value  of  it 
to  the  common  fund,  it  would  not  only  liberate  Oastler,  but  form  a  fund  liy 
which  an  annuity  might  be  purchased  for  his  support  through  life.    (Loud 
cheers.)     The  rev.  gentleman  moved  the  following  resolution,  and  sat  dowu 
amid  reiterated  cheers  : —  ^ 

"  *  L  That  this  meeting  views  with  unfeigned  admiration  t\ie  unparalleled  < 
efforts  made  by  Mr.  Oastler  to  emancipate  his  species  from  their  present 
thraldom — to  wipe  away  the  stain  which  avarice  and  oppression  have  imprinted 
upon  the  British  character — to  make  the  home  of  the  labourer  comfortable, 
by  turning  the  stream  of  industry  into  its  natural  and  primitive  course,  and  to 
obtain  a  just  requital  for  honest  toil.  Those  almost  superhuman  efforts  have 
endeared  him  to  the  affections  of  the  people,  whose  battle  he  continues  to  fight ; 
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and  for  his  righteous  endeavour  to  rescue  oar  common  country  from  impenditig 
ruin,  we  deem  ourselves,  and  the  whole  people  of  these  realms,  under  the  great- 
est possible  obligation.' 

"  Mr.  Joshua  Pollard,  of  Bradford,  befng  called  upon,  was  received 
with  load  cheers.  He  said  in  rising  to  second  the  motion  just  made,  he  would 
not  detain  them  any  great  length  of  time  ;  for  he  had  a  very  gratifying  fact  to 
announce  to  the  meeting,  after  which  he  was  sure  they  would  not  thank  him  if 
he  were  to  detain  them  long.  A  gentleman  had  travelled  200  miles  to  be  pre- 
sent at  that  meeting,  and  who  would  support  the  resolution  when  he  (Mr.  P.) 
resumed  his  seat, — he  meant  Mr.  Walter,  the  late  member  for  Nottingham. 
(Loud  cheers.^  He  could  assure  them  that  no  man's  heart  was  more  in  Che 
cause  for  which  they  had  met  than  his  awn,  and  he  had  therefore  great  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  resolution.  (Renewed  cheering.)' 

"  Mr.  Walter,  (late  M.P.  for  Nottingham,)"  upon  rising  to  support  the 
resolution,  was  hailed  with  prolonged  cheers.     He  said,  notwithstanding  the 
distance  at  which  he  lived  from  that  important  town,  he  had  still  felt  himself 
bound,  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  to  attend  the  meeting  that  evening,  incom- 
pliance with  the  invitation  which  had  been  ac  flatteringly  transmitted  to  him. 
(Cheers.)    In  addressing  them  he  possessed  at  least  one  advantage — that  the 
observations  he  might  think  proper  to  make  would  be  offered  in  the  presence 
of  a  numerous  body  of  the  friends  of  that  gentleman  whose  present  CTtuation 
was  the  occasion  of  that  meeting.     With  Mr.  Oastler's  private  transactions 
he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.     Their  business  on  that  occasion  was,  he  ap* 
prefaended,  not  to  enter  into  matters  of  that  character ;  still  less  to  cast  any 
reproach  upon  any  one  connected  with  them.    Their  Business  was  simply  with 
Mr.  Oastler  on  the  one  side,  and  the  public  on  the  other.     And  with  that 
important  connexion  they  had  in  truth  a  great  deal  to  do.    He  felt  that  his  re- 
marks would  be  very  much  strengthened  by  the  consideration  that  he  was 
speaking  in  the  midst  of  Mr.  Oastler's  friends.    Let  them  look  back  upon 
the  history  of  Mr.  Oastler's  life;  he  had  stood  twice  for  the  representation 
of  that  borough.  In  the  first  instance,  if  he  recollected  aright,  in  the  year  1837, 
when  he  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  only  50.  He  tried  the  borough  a  second 
time,  and  then  his  influence  was  so  much  increased  that  his  minority  was  re- 
duced to  21.     Here  was  a  proof  that  by  these  large  and  important  minorities, 
Oastler's  services  must  have  been  highly  valued,  he  must  have  been  an  ob- 
ject of  attachment  to  them  ;  and  to  those  electors,  as  well  as  others,  his  present 
position  must  be  most  painful.     Looking  at  their  principles,  it  must  be  matter 
of  grief  that  he  has  no  longer  the  means  of  supporting  them,  seeing  that  he  is 
controlled  by  the  restriction  of  his  personal  liberty.    But  this  was  far  from  all 
that  might  be  alleged  in  favour  of  the  object  of  this  meeting.     To  what  is  it 
that  Oastler  owes  the  popularity  he  possesses  in  this  and  every  other  manu- 
facturing town — he  might  say,  every  town  in  England  ?  To  what  cause  is  thifr 
owing  ?    To  this,  and  this  exclusively — he  was  and  had  been  the  friend  of  hu- 
manity.  (Loud  cheers.)     The  friend  of  the  poor,  and  the  supporter  of  the 
helpless  through  infancy  on  to  oW  age,  or  whatever  else  might  be  the  occasion 
of  such  being  unable  to  defend  themselves.   (Cheers.)    These  were  the  prinei^ 
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pies  by  wliich  Oastler  gained  his  popularity;  and  if  the  people  should  desert 
him  under  these  circumstances,  he  (Mr.  W.)  should  say  that  they  were  not  true 
to  their  own  interests.  (Cheers.)  Was  there  any  gentleman,  who,  sensible  of 
the  cruelties  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  of  the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  enforced 
wherever  there  had  been  the  courage  to  carry  that  atrocious  Act  into  effect, 
and  did  not  know  that  if  they  were  not  enforced,  it  was  owing  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Oastler  and  others  who  had  been  actuated  by  the  same  humane 
motives  ?  (Cries  of  *  Walter,*  and  cheers.)  It  was  not  his  business  to  inquire 
who  these  *  others'  were  ; — Oastler  was  their  man.  (Renewed  cheers.)  He 
had  laboured  among  them,  and  he  (Mr.  W.)  was  sure  they  would  not  suffef 
him,  who  had  laboured  so  much  for  others,  to  be  plunged  in  interminable  dis- 
tress. (Loud  cheers.)  Again,  if  there  were  a  class  of  persons  more  entitled  to 
tihe  consideration  of  the  humane  than  others,  it  was  the  infantile  race,  whose 
cause  had  been  so  feelingly  advocated  by  the  rev.  gentleman  who  had  preceded 
him.  Consider  the  case  of  that  infantile  race,  your  little  labourers  in  the  manu- 
factories, of  those  who  are  hardly  able  to  utter  the  voice  of  complaint  in  their 
own  defence — your  children;  and  here  Oastler  shone  with  peculiar  splendour. 
He  believed  it  was  chiefly  through  Oastler's  efforts,  that  the  great  improve- 
ments of  late  years  in  behalf  of  that  unprotected  race  was  owing.  He  princi- 
pally suggested  the  necessity  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labour, — he  principally 
spread  the  conviction  that  the  minds  of  the  children  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
tories should  be  enlightened  by  instruction.  Such  a  man  as  Oast),er  had  the 
strongest  claims  upon  every  friend  of  humanity, — upon  every  parent^ — and  not 
only  upon  parents,  but  upon  all  classes  of  society.  What  man  can  see  bis  chil- 
jdren  smiling  delightfully  in  playfulness,  health, and  comfort,  and  not  think,  that 
but  for  the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  they  might  have  been  toiling  in 
loathsome,  unhealthy,'and  depraving  factories  ?  This  wag  briefly  the  history  of 
Oastler^  and  sueh  were  his  claims  to  be  released  from  prisoq,  and  left  to  the 
full  exercise  of  those  talents  which  had  hitherto  been  so  excellently  directed, 
.and  so  powerfully  applied.  (Loud  cheers.)  It  was  a  common  course  with  the 
obdurate  and  hard-hearted,  when  any  one  fell  into  distress,  for  the  unfeeling 
to  seek  for  excuses  from  relieving  them,  by  depreciating  his  character.  (Cheers.) 
If  such  attacks  should  be  made  upon  Mr.  Oastler,  his  would  be  the  common 
lot.  To  meet  or  invalidate  this  too  universal  practice,  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  to 
record  the  two  importaat  minorities  of  the  electors  of  that  important  borough, 
who  had  nearly  sent  him  to  Parliament  as  their  representative.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  had  also  had  the  free  sanction  of  the  Conservative  party  of  that  town, — 
they  had  had  the  approbation  of  a  nobleman  (Lord  FEVERSHAif)  second  to 
none  in  the  country  in  purity  of  morals,  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  most  correct 
.conduct, — they  had  also  the  recorded  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  held  io 
London,  at  which  that  noble  Lord  presided — (cheers) — when  the  strongest 
testimonies  in  Oastler's  favour  were  given, — they  had  also  the  proud  demon- 
stration now  made  in  his  favour,  the  testimony  to  his  merits  of  the  Bumerous  and 
most  respectable  company  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  then  the  honour  of  addressing. 
(Loud  cheers.)  He  recollected  the  case  of  a  very  able  historian,  Ockley,  the 
jSLuthor  of  *  The  History  of  the  Saracens/  who  passed  a  considerable  portion  ol 
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liis  life  in  Oxford  jail,  for  debt.  Another  celebrated  historian.  Gibbon,  whose 
name  was  perhaps  better  known,  said  it  was  a  pity  that  Ockley  had  not  been 
confined  in  Ratcliflfe  library  rather  than  in  a  common  jail.  *  I  do  not  know,' 
said  Mr.  Walter,  *  that  I  should  wish  Mr.  Oastler  to  be  confined  even  in  a 
library,  (a  laugh)  for  his  mind  is  more  tuned  to  the  existing  circumstances  of 
his  own  country,  than  to  those  of  past  times ;  but  this,  I  will  say,  that  such  a 
bird  ought  not  to  sing  from  such  a  cage  as  the  Queen's  Prison.*  (Loud  cheers.) 
It  would  be  their  business  to  liberate  him — (cheers) — and  his  future  notes 
would  be  in  favour  of  them  and  their  children.  He  (Mr.  W.)  ought  to  mention 
that  as  a  trustee  of  the  fund  raised  in  London,  they  had  still  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Drummond  upwards  of  500^.  (Cheers.)  That  was  a  trifling  sum.  If 
a  penny  per  head  were  subscribed  in  this  county,  it  would  not  only  liberate 
Oastlkr,  but  secure  to  him  an  independence  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  which  he 
(Mr.  W.)  was  sure  would  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  countrymen,  but 
particularly  of  those  most  in  need  of  his  assistance.  He  could  not  doubt  but 
that  they  would  realize  the  expectations  raised  by  that  meeting,  and  he  had 
great  pleasure  in  supporting  the  resolution.  (Loud  cheers.) 

"  The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  resolution,  said  that  Mr.  Oastler  was 
the  advocate  of  a  '  Ten  Hours'  Bill.'  The  present  Bill,  no  doubt,  had  been 
granted  through  the  exertions  made  to  obtain  an  efficient  Ten  Hours'  Bill. 
This  Bill,  however,  was  wholly  inefficient.  Under  it,  persons  were  employed 
twelve,  ten,  or  eight  hours,  or  just  as  long  as  the  masters  liked.  The  inspec- 
tors appointed  by  Government  had  over  and  over  again  declared  that  the  Bill 
was  entirely  impracticable.  (Cheers.)  He  (Mr.  F.)  hoped  Mr.  Oastler  might 
be  liberated,  and  go  with  him  for  an  efficient '  Eight  Hours'  Bill,'  for  person* 
of  all  ages,  as  plenty  long  enough  for  anybody  to  work.  (Loud  cheers.)  The 
resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

"  Mr.  Wm.  Walker,  of  Bradford,  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  moving — 
"  *  2.  That  this  meeting  considers  it  disreputable  to  the  nation  that  Mr. 
Oastler  should  still  continue  an  inmate  of  a  prison  for  debt,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  placed  him  there.  We  therefore  consider  that  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  ought  to  be  instantaneously  made  to  procure  his  liberation, 
and  thus  testify  the  nation's  gratitude  for  his  invaluable  services.* 

"  Having  only  recently  been  informed  of  the  present  meeting,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  it,  he  had  hastened  with  great  alacrity  to  be  present,  and  felt  greatly  honoured  in 
being  allowed  to  take  apart  in  proceedings  so  just  and  honourable  to  all  concerned 
in  them.  He  looked  on  that  meeting  as  being  convened  for  a  most  just  and  ne- 
cessary object.  (Cheers.)  The  invaluable  services  of  Mr.  Oastler  he  believed 
were  beginning  to  be  more  and  more  appreciated  by  his  countrymen.  (Cheers.) 
He  (Mr.  W.)  was  sure  that  in  the  present  day  none  could  dispute  that  they 
owed  a  heavy  debt  of  something  more  than  gratitude  to  Mr.  Oastler  under  his 
present  circurtistances.  When  he  reflected  on  the  state  of  things  during  the 
period  referred  to  by  the  rev.  gentleman  who  had  preceded  him,  he  was  struck 
with  the  great  change  that  had  taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  country  through 
the  exertion^  of  Mr.  Oastler.  The  change  was  not  such  an  one  as  they  could 
wish,  nor  such  as  they  ought  to  require.    Mr.  Oastler  having  taken  the  lead 
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in  altering  the  system  which  prevailed  in  factories  some  time  ago,  was  entitled 
to  their  warmest  gratitude  and  strongest  sympathy.  He  was  sure  that  hut  for 
Mr.  Oastler's  unparalleled  exertions  the  good  which  was  ohtained,  though 
not  equal  to  what  was  needed,  would  not  have  heen  realized.  (Cheers.)  The 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  to  twelve  was  a  great  improvement,  hut  which 
still  was  far  short  of  that  limitation  which  he  (Mr.  0.)  sought  for,  and  of 
which  they  stood  in  need.  An  Act  restricting  the  hours  of  labour  to  ten  hours 
a  day,  was  that  which  Mr.  Oastleb  had  advocated,  and  with  nothing  short  of 
such  a  limitation  would  he  stop.  It  was  what  he  set  out  for,  and  what  they  all 
stood  in  need  of.  (Loud  cheers.)  He  felt  indebted  to  Mr.  Oastler  for  his 
great  exertions  towards  the  obtainment  of  that  important  measure  ;  but  he  also 
felt  indebted  to  him  for  his  great  efforts  towards  obtaining  the  alteration  of  the 
harsh  and  cruel  clauses  in  the  New  Poor  Law.  (Loud  applause.)  Mr.  Oast- 
ler's  exertions  in  this  respect,  by  his  eloquent  tongue,  and  since  he  had  been 
in  prison  by  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  wielded  his  pen,  had  called 
public  attention  to  that  measure.  For  this  he  was  well  entitled  to  their  respect 
and  sympathy.  These  two  measures,  which  have  been  so  ably  advocated  by 
Mr.  Oastler,  and  which  he  continues  to  advocate,  certainly  ought  to  induce 
them  to  consider  his  painful  situation.  He  had  for  years  been  the  inmate  of  a 
prison,  and  common  justice  ought  to  induce  them  to  make  a  strong  effort  for 
his  immediate  liberation.  Let  the  people  make  Mr.  Oastler's  case  their  own, 
and  for  a  moment  consider  how  any  of  them  would  feel  confined  in  a  prison' as 
he  was,  and  he  then  made  no  doubt,  if  they  would  thus  bring  the  matter  home 
to  themselves,  that  a  strong  effort  would  be  made  to  liberate  him.  It  was  their 
bounden  duty  to  get  Mr.  Oastler  liberated, — and  more  than  that,  they  ought 
to  raise  a  sufficient  fund  to  provide  a  competent  annuity  for  himself  and  his 
amiable  wife,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  carry  on  his  useful  course  of  life 
without  embarrassment.   (Loud  cheers.) 

"  Mr.  J.  Schofield,  of  Rastrick,  briefly  seconded  the  motion.  He  said 
he  hoped  and  trusted  that  the  country  would  not  rest  until  the  great  and  bene- 
volent object  they  had  in  view  was  obtained,  and  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Oastler 
was  effected.  (Renewed  cheers.)  The  resolution  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

"  Mr.  Titus  Brooke,  of  Dewsbury,  said  he  came  there  to  ask  the  question, 
*  How  long  has  our  old  friend  Oastler  been  in  prison  V  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
answered, '  Three  years.'  It  was  a  national  disgrace.  (Loud  cheers.)  It  was 
high  time  for  the  labouring  classes  especially  to  exert  themselves  towards  ob- 
taining his  release.  Was  all  their  enthusiasm  evaporated  ?  They  said,  '  No  ; 
not  in  this  neighbourhood.*  (Cheers.)  Oastler  was  not  forgotten,  though  he 
was  sorry  to  say  that  his  long  confinement  had  made  them  lose  sight  of  him. 
They  were  all  enthusiasm  for  him  when  he  was  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  was  to  appeal  to  their  hearts,  and  to  revive  that  enthu- 
siasm in  his  favour.  If  they  would  only  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  now 
it  was  set  a-going,  his  liberation  would  be  no  difficulty.  (Cheers.)  What  was 
the  amount  of  money  required  to  liberate  that  friend,  the  people's  friend,  the 
operative's  friend,  the  children's  friend,  the  *  Old  King,'  as  he  was  called  ? 
•      (Cheers.)    It  was  2,600/.     Their  friend,  Mr.  Walter,  the  friend  of  the  abo- 
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lition  of  that  hated  Act,  the  New  Poor  Law,  said  that  500/.  had  already  heen 
raised.  Could  they  not  raise  the  remainder  ?  If  they  went  home  that  night  as 
enthusiastic  as  he  had  seen  them  on  former  occasions,  the  object  they  had  in 
Yiew  was  accomplished  at  once.  Why  500,000  children  could  raise  the  sum 
required ;  and  what  was  so  proper  from  the  children  for  whom  he  had  laboured? 
He  knew  there  was  suflScient  spirit  among  the  operative  population  to  maintain 
Oastler  in  independence.  He  bespoke  their  sympathies  for  '  the  good  old 
King,'  and  hoped  they  would  see  him  on  Christmas-day,  enjoying  his  roast  beef 
and  plum  pudding  with  them  in  Yorkshire.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  B.  concluded  by 
moving  the  following  resolution : — 

"  *  3.  That  a  general  subscription  be  raised  amongst  all  grades  of  our 
countrymen  and  countrywomen,  for  the  express  purpose  of  procuring  the  libe- 
ration of  Mr.  Oastler,  and  for  enabling  him  to  prosecute  his  philanthropic 
labours.' 

"  Mr.  J.  U.  Walker,  of  Halifax,  in  rising  to  second  the  resolution,  was 
received  with  cheers.     He  said,  he  remembered  when  at  school  reading  a 
fable,  the  moral  of  which  was  this — *  while  larger  vessels  venture  more,  little 
boats  should  keep  near  shore.'    It  was  his  intention  to  keep  near  shore  in  the 
few  remarks  he  should  offer — in  reference  to  the  strenuous  exertions  which 
Mr.  Oastler  had  made  for  the  repeal  of  what  the  Chairman  had  termed  the 
devil's  own  law — the  New  Poor  Law.  (Cheers.)  As  one  of  the  guardians  of  a 
certain  township  in  the  union  in  which  he  resided,  he  had,  in  that  capacity 
experienced  and  felt  somewhat  of  the  effects  of  that  law.  (Hear,  hear.)   Some 
months  ago,  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  intimated  to  the  board,  that 
he  would  enforce  the  Out-Door  Test  Order  ;  some  diflSculty  was  experienced 
in  discovering  suitable  labour,  until  at  length  the  Assistant  Commissioner  hit 
■upon  th«  expedient  of 'cutting  down  a  hill.'  (Laughter.)  The  out-door  labour 
test  was  enforced,  until  at  length  they  felt  they  could  not  lend  themselves  any 
longer  to  enforce  its  merciless  provisions,  and  they  determined  to  suspend  the 
order.  (Cheers,  and  a  cry  of  *  You  did  right.')  But  the  Commissioners  did  not 
say  so,  and  within  a  few  hours  of  that  very  time,  the  Assistant  Commissionsr 
had  intimated  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  enforce  the  order :  in  other 
words,  that  every  shilling^  given  in  out-door  relief,  unless  they  griped  and 
grueled  the  paupers,  would  be  struck  out  of  the  accounts  by  the  auditor,  and 
'  that  the  guardians  would  have  to  pay  the  money  out,  of  their  own  pockets. 
(Cries  of  *  Shame,  shame.')  They  had  determined  as  a  board  to  resist;  (cheers) 
and  rather  than  carry  out  such  cruel  orders,  and  be  made  tools,  automatons, 
or  dancing  dolls  of  by  the  Commissioners,  they  would  go  to  prison  first.  (Loud 
cheers.)    No  one  in  that  assembly  felt  a  greater  interest  in  the  present  under- 
taking than  himself;  but  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  gentleman  to  succeed  him, 
in  support  of  the  motion,  whose  name  would  be  as  music  in  their  ears,  he  would 
only  add  that  he  most  cordially  seconded  the  resolution.  (Loud  cheers.) 

"  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferrand,  M.P.,  was  received  with  loud  cheers,  which  at 
length  merged  into  several  tremendous  huzzas.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  he 
presented  himself  before  the  men  of  Huddersfield  that  evening,  to  advocate 
the  cause  which  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts,  and  in  which  cause  ho 
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hoped  that  every  Englishman  who  wished  himself  to  he  considered  as  imhued 
with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  would  be  found  ready  to  aid,  by  assisting 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Oastler  in  opening  his  prison-ctoors,  and  allowing  the  man 
of  their  choice  to  march  out  free  and  unfettered  amongst  his  friends.  He  hoped 
there  was  no  one  present,  however  he  might  differ  from  him  (Mr.  F.)  in  poli- 
tics— and  he  was  never  afraid  to  express  them — (cheers)- — he  hoped  all  such 
would  at  least  consider  him  as  actuated  by  honest  principles.  (Hear.)  He  would 
not  say  one  word  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  such  individuals  ;  he  was  ap- 
pealing to  them  in  behalf  of  a  cause  which  was  dear  to  them  as  Englishmen, 
and  still  more  so  as  Yorkshiremen,  in  calling  upon  them  to  rally  round  *  the 
good  old  King,'  and  aid  them  in  the  glorious  cause  they  were  advocating. 
(Cheers.)     He  had  no  diflScult  task  to  pursue.     He  appeared  before  them  in 
Huddersfield,  where  Mr.  Oastler  was  well  known.    He   had   no   need   to 
appeal  to  their  passions,  he  would  merely  call  to  their  recollection  the  long 
and  faithful  services  of  Mr.  Oastler.     During  the  period  that  Mr.  Oastlbr 
had  advocated  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  he  (Mr.  F.)  made  his  maiden  speech  as  a 
political  character,  in  favour  of  that  righteous  cause.     In  that  great  and  good 
cause,  while  cheered  on  by  the  halo  of  that  honest  man  and  Mr.  Sadler,  he 
(Mr.  F.)  first  raised  his  voice  in  behalf  of  the  factory  children,  it  was  under 
the  wing  of  Michael  Thomas  Sadler  and  Richard  Oastler.  (Cheers.)  Mr. 
Sadler's  body  was  now  sleeping  in  the  grave,  while  his  immortal  spirit  he 
hoped  had  winged  its  flight  to  a  better  and  fairer  world,  and  was  receiving  that 
reward  which  honest  services  to  his  King,  his  Country,  and  his  God  were  sure 
to  receive.   But  poor  Richard  Oastler,  the  great,  faithful  friend  of  the  fac- 
tory children,  was  doomed  to  linger  in  a  prison  for  being  the  poor  man's  friend. 
Y«s,  that  was  Oastler's  crime  !     He  fought  the  battle  gloriously.   He  was  a 
man  of  the  same  spirit  as  Mr.  Sadler,  and  never  struck  his  flag  ;  but  before 
he  gained  the  victory,  another  attack  was  made  upon  the  rights  and  privileges 
— upon  all  that  was  dear  to  the  poor  man — by  the  passing  of  the  New  Poor 
Law.    Before  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  could  be  carried,  he  (Mr.  O.)  was  obliged 
to  raise  his  voice  and  proclaim  the  New  Poor  Law  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  sta- 
tute-book. They  tried  to  intimidate  him — they  attempted  to  trample  upon  and 
coerce  him ;  but  his  noble,  indomitable  spirit  knew  no  fear — he  only  knew  his 
duty  to  his  God  and  to  his  country  ;  that  duty  he  was  determined  to  discharge. 
And  he  denounced  the  law  with  a  voice  which  none  could  silence,  in  language 
which  none  could  contradict;  declaring  that  the  poor  had  a  right  to  live  and 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Constitution  of  this  country ; — that  while  the  rich 
man  was  protected  in  his  palace,  the  poor  man  ought  to  be  protected  in  his 
cottage.  (Loud  cheers.)    Mr.  Oastler  was  the  man  who  first  raised  that  flag 
which  was  honoured  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  on  which  no  faction  could 
trample,  and  on  which  was  the  motto, '  The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cot- 
tage,' stimulating  the  energies  of  the  vast  masses  of  the  people  of  this  country ; 
and,  however  a  despotic  faction  might  enforce  laws  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution,  yet  as  men  and  Christians  they  would  stand  forth  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  principles  embodied  in  that  motto,  and  which  should  have  their 
giifport  under  all  the  attacks  that  might  be  made  upon  them.  (Loud  cheers.) 
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Such  a  man  as  Mr.  Oastler,  who  despised  all  the  arts  of  despicable  faction, 
whose  desires  and  endeavours  were  in  favour  of  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  his 
countrymen,  well  deserved  the  support  of  his  fellow  men  in  all  that  he  under- 
took in  their  behalf.  (Applause.)  He  called  upon  the  meeting  to  do  honour  to 
the  man  by  striking  off  his  bonds ;  and  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when 
Richard  Oastler  would  be  amongst  them,  perhaps  partaking  of  a  good 
Christmas  dinner  in  that  town.  The  Ten  Hours'  Bill  had  yet  to  be  carried, 
and  the  New  Poor  Law  had  yet  to  be  repealed.  (Loud  applause.)  And  as  sure 
as  he  was  addressing  them  that  night,  if  those  two  great  objects  were  not  ac- 
complished, a  revolution  in  this  country  would  be  near  at  hand.  There  was 
no  man  in  the  country  but  must  look  with  horror  at  such  a  fearful  result,  and 
no  man  who  loved  his  country  but  would  exert  himself  to  prevent  so  dreadful 
a  calamity.  They  wanted  in  the  country  men  of  spirit,  honesty,  and  integrity 
like  Mr.  Oastler,  to  guide  the  feelings  of  their  loyal  and  devoted  fellow 
countrymen.  He  was  happy  to  tell  them  that  there  was  a  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  various  politics,  determined  that  the  working  classes  of  England 
should  have  their  rights.  (Cheers.)  Aye,  he  had  been  proud  of  the  distin- 
guished honour  of  raising  his  voice  with  their  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Walter, 
and  others,  in  endeavouring  to  benefit  the  poor.  Though  differing  in  opinion  on 
many  political  points,  they  were  but  one  in  hand  and  heart  in  defence  of  the 
claims  of  the  masses  of  the  industrious  population  of  this  country.  Whilst  they 
were  fighting  the  battles  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  they  wanted  men  like 
Oastler  to  guide  the  noble  spirit  of  the  country.  If  they  sent  Richard  Oast- 
ler to  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  their  representative,  he  would  give  his 
able  support  to  measures  that  were  for  the  good  of  the  people.  They  had 
placed  confidence  before  in  Mr.  Oastler  ;  that  confidence  had  never  been 
abused  by  him.  (Cheers.)  Let,  then,  his  prison-door  be  opened — it  was  un- 
justly locked  upon  him — and  then  he  would  come  once  more  among  them,  sup- 
porting the  good  cause,  and  the  enemies  of  the  poor  would  tremble  and  hide 
their  heads.  (Great  applause.)  He  had  not  time  to  descant  upon  all  the  great 
questions  which  Mr.  Oastler  had  advocated ;  but  he  knew  that  Mr.  Oastler 
had  never  swerved  from  them — he  never  would — (cheers) ;  and  let  him  (Mr. 
F.)  once  more  tell  them — for  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  his  disciples — that  he 
believed  unless  those  measures  were  carried  out,  this  country  would  be  ruined. 
Labour  ought  to  be  protected.  Labour  is  the  source  of  all  wealth  ;  and  unless 
the  working  classes  were  fully  employed,  and  their  employ  amply  remunerated, 
the  nation  would  be  ruined.  What  he  meant  by  being  amply  paid,  was, '  a  fair 
day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.'  The  people  sought  no  more,  and  they  had 
no  right  to  receive  any  less.  (Loud  applause.)  This  was  the  first  time  that  he 
(Mr.  F.)  had  appeared  before  an  assembly  in  his  native  county  since  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament.  He  had  never  swerved  from  the  principles  which  he 
professed  at  his  election,  and  which  had  guided  his  conduct  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  (Loud  cheers.)  And  those  principles  were  the  same  as  Mr.  Oast- 
ler's.  They  were  not  to  advance  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  but  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
British  Constitution.  (Applause.)     And  they  might  depend  upon  it,  that  the 
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humble  individual  who  was  addressing  them, — thanking  them  for  the  kind  re- 
ception they  had  given  him, — would  never  swerve  from  the  principles  he  pro- 
fessed before  them.    As  he  had  told  them  before,  he  was  a  disciple  of  Mr. 
Oastler.     If  by  their  exertions  along  with  the  rich,  whose  true  friend  that 
man  had  been,  as  well  as  of  the  poor, — if  they  did  their  duty  in  this  appeal  to 
the  generosity  of  the  British  public,  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  either 
his  friend  Mr.  Walter,  Mr.  Fielden,  or  himself,  would  conduct  him  to  the 
bar  of  the  British  House  of  Commons — (great  applause),  and  lead  Richard 
Oastler  to  the  table  of  the  House  to  take  the  oath,  which  he  would  never 
break — (continued  cheering),  to   become   the  true  representative  of  a  free 
and  honest  people,  determined  to  assert  their  rights  according  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  country.  (Applause).    But  in  appealing  to  them  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Oastler,  might  he  be  allowed  to  bring  under  their  notice  one  who  was  equally 
dear  to  him — he  would  say  equally  dear  to  them — his  wife'}     He   saw  a  few 
ladies  present.  They  ought  to  recollect  what  that  lady  suifered.  There  was  an 
attempt  made  to  separate  her  from  her  husband.     Mr.  Oastler  resisted  it, 
declaring  that  no  man  should  part  them.     When  he  was  put  into  prison,  his 
amiable  wife  followed  him,  declaring  that  she  would  not  leave  him.    But  since 
then  another  cruel  law  had  passed  the  Legislature,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  separate  *  those  whom  God  has  joined  together.'  Mr.  Oastler  resisted  that 
attempt.     The  cruel  law  requires  that  his  wife  should  leave  him  every  evening 
at  nine  o'clock — (cries  of  *  Shame,  shame,'),  and  to  be  turned  into  the  streets, 
perhaps  there  to  wander  in  abject  poverty,  unless  something  is  done  for  her  and 
for  Mr.  Oastler.  (Hear,  hear.)    One  means  of  avoiding  the  infliction  of  such 
bad  laws  would  be  the  exertions  of  the  people  to  rescue  him  from  prison.     He 
knew  there  was  s«fficient  English  spirit  in  that  room  to  burst  the  bonds  of  Mr. 
Oastler,  but  more  especially  throughout  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  the  two 
great  counties  which  had  witnessed  his  exertions.  That  night,  in  Huddersfield, 
Oastler's  flag  of  liberty  was  hoisted  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Fielden, 
their  Chairman,  supported  by  men  whose   energy  had  been    tested,  whose 
worth  had  been  proved  and  appreciated.  He  knew,  from  what  he  had  witnessed 
that  night,  that  the  shout  which  they  would  raise  in  favour  of  Oastler  would 
go  throughout  Lancashire  ;  and  they  might  depend  upon  it,  that  if  they  did 
their  duty,  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  one  universal  shout  would  pro- 
claim that  the  prison-doors  were  open — that  Oastler  was  free.  (Loud  cheers.) 
He  earnestly  prayed  that  by  their  exertions,  and  the  exertions  of  their  neigh- 
bours, that  hour  would  speedily  arrive.  (Loud  applause.) 

"  The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  motion,  (which  was  carried,)  said  that 
he  hoped  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  should  see  Mr.  Oastler  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Notwithstanding  that  he  and  Mr.  Oastler  differed 
in  opinion  on  other  points,  yet  they  agreed  as  to  what  should  be  done  for  the 
labouring  portion  of  the  community.  They  had  been  unsuccessful  in  their  en- 
deavours to  obtain  for  the  working  classes  that  which  the  Scriptures  said  they 
had  a  right  to,  that '  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,'  and  that  he  should  be 
*  first  partaker  of  its  fruits.'  On  this  point,  Mr.  Walter,  Mr.  Ferrand,  Mr. 
Oastler,  and  himself  agreed ;  and  if  that  were  secured  to  the  people,  he  had 
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not  the  least  doubt  it  would  very  soon  set  all  other  classes  of  society  right; 
but  if  something  were  not  done,  he  thought,  with  Mr.  Ferrand,  that  some- 
thing like  a  revolution  would  take  place  in  this  country.  (Hear.) 

**  Mr.  MicKLETHWAiTE,  of  Wakefield,  rose  to  move  the  next  resolution,  and. 
observed,  that  if  there  were  an  individual  in  the  present  company  who  felt  the 
delicacy  of  his  situation  more  than  another,  that  individual  was  himself.  He 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  address  public  meetings,  and  he  did  feel  a  little 
hesitancy  in  standing  before  them.  But  when  he  recollected  the  private  and 
public  worth  of  the  best  of  men,  Mr.  Oastler,  he  thought  that  both  young 
and  old  were  required  to  step  forth  and  do  all  they  could  towards  effecting  his 
liberation.  He  felt  great  pleasure  in  seeing  Mr.  Busfeild  Ferrand  so  cheer- 
fully and  ably  aiding  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Oastler.  After  the  eloquent  ad- 
dress of  that  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  England's  noblest  and  truest  represen- 
tatives,— after  that  powerful  address,  it  would  ill  become  him  to  occupy  much 
of  their  time ;  but  he  must  say,  that  one  of  the  first  public  acts  of  his  (Mr.  M.'s) 
life  was  to  act  as  an  humble  secretary  in  a  cause  of  which  any  one  ought  to 
be  proud,  the  Ten  Hours'  Factory  Bill.  He  was  proud  to  see  their  Chairman 
presiding  at  this  the  first  meeting  in  this  county  held  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing the  liberation  of  that  man  who  had  laboured  so  greatly  in  the  two  counties. 
He  hoped  they  would  soon  have  to  meet  that  good  man  in  that  borough,  and 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  *  the  good  old  King'  met  by  his  right '  loyal  subjects.' 
(Cheers.)  The  other  day  he  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  an  hour  or  two  with 
him  in  his  cell,  and  among  other  observations,  Mr.  Oastler  said,  *  If  the  Mi- 
nistry, or  any  other  party,  were  to  offer  my  liberation  on  condition  that  I  should 
not  oppose  the  New  Poor  Law,  I  would  not  accept  the  offer.  Dearly  as  I  love 
liberty,  dearly  as  I  love  my  friends  in  Yorkshire,  and  dearly  as  I  prize  my 
beloved  wife,  I  would  not  purchase  liberty  at  such  a  price.'  (Loud  cheers.) 
He  said, '  I  will  continue  my  opposition  to  that  atrocious  law,  until  it  is  re- 
pealed or  till  I  die.'  He  told  me, 'I  have  never  received  an  injury,  or  had  any- 
thing like  an  unkind  word  since  I  came  to  prison ;  I  never  was  more  happy  in  my 
life,  but  I  should  dearly  love  to  see  my  beautiful  Yorkshire  again.'  (Cheers.) 
Would  not  this  man's  wishes  meet  a  response  from  all  their  hearts  ?  Where 
was  the  little  factory  child  in  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire,  that  would  not  forego 
one  meal  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  liberation  of  this  man  ?  AH  that  was 
wanted  was  organization  ; — if  they  organized  central  and  local  committees,  the 
liberation  of  Mr.  Oastler  was  as  certain  as  that  they  had  met  that  night. 
One  word  of  appeal  to  the  operatives  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  The  noble 
of  the  land  had  subscribed  500/.  towards  Mr.  Oastler's  liberation  ;  but  had 
he  entertained  other  sentiments  to  those  of  which  he  was  the  advocate,  not 
only  would  5O0L  have  been  raised,  but  5,000/.  would  have  been  put  down 
towards  the  liberation  of  that  man.  (Hear  and  cheers.)  Should  the  operatives 
of  Huddersfield  be  behind  when  they  might  by  a  little  exertion  effect  the  libe- 
ration of  their  best  friend,  and  thereby  aid  in  emancipating  themselves  from 
the  great  slavery  under  which  so  great  a  portion  of  the  working  classes  were 
labouring?  There  was  one  circumstance  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  which 
shoved  the  goodness  of  Mr.  Oasti^er's  heart.    He  had  had  a  private  commu- 
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nication  from  him,  in  which  he  requested  that  *  if  he  (Mr.  M.)  or  any  of  his 
friends  in  bis  district  took  up  his  cause,  to  entreat  them  not  to  say  a  syllable 
that  conld  grieve  or  annoy  Mr.  Thornhili,.'  And  should  that  man  be  doomed 
to  see  his  wife  torn  from  him  every  evening  at  nine  o'clock  ?  Should  they  be 
separated  ?  No  j  the  voice  of  that  meeting — 'the  voice  of  humanity— af  religion 
— of  everything  good  and  virtuous,  declared  they  should  not  be  separated. 
And  if  they  obtained  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Oastler,  he  would  soon  be  found 
iu  that  room  with  renewed  vigour ;  and  he  hoped  that  they  should  see  him 
sitting  along  with  Mr.  Fielden,  Mr.  Walter,  and  Mr.  Ferrano  in  Parlia- 
ment, there  to  advocate  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  to  prove  that  England 
ought  to  be 

*  Great,  glorious,  and  frei?, 
{i^irst  flower  of  the  earth,  first  gem  of  the  aeH/ 

Mr.  M.  concluded,  amidst  much  applause,  by  moving  the  fourth  resolution,  as 
follows ; — 

"  *  4.  That  this  meeting  earnestly  recommend*  the  formation  of  local  com- 
mittees, for  the  furtherance  of  the  object  contemplated  ;  also  the  establishment 
of  a  central  committee  to  be  constituted  of  one  representative  from  each  locality, 
which  central  committee  shall  assetnble  at  such  time  and  place  as  circum- 
stances may  require  for  the  transaction  of  sucb  basiness  as  may  devolve  upon 
them.' 

"  Mr.  S.  AvTYf  of  Bradford,  rose  to  second  the  resolution,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  applause.  He  said  that  if  this  was  to  be  a  '  strong  pull '  he  hoped 
it  would  not  be  a  *  long  pull.'  Mr.  Oastler  had  been  long  enough  in  prison. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  Mr.  Oastler  had  been  a  party  man,  supporting  a  Govern- 
ment which  oppressed  the  working  classes — let  them  call  that  Government 
what  they  would,  Whig,  Tory,  or  Chartist, — Mr.  Oastler  would  not  have 
found  in  him  an  advocate  on  that  occasion.  He  (Mr.  A.)  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion not  to  support  men  but  measures — (applause) — measures  that  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  working  classes.  Labour  must  be  protected,  or  else,  as  Mr. 
Ferrand  said,  down  goes  the  Constitntion  ;  and  it  was  because  Mr.  Oastler 
had  always  said  that  labour  must  be  protected,  and  had  tried  to  effect  that 
through  the  course  of  the  Constitution,  that  he  felt  particular  pleasure  in 
attending  and  taking  a  part  in  that  meeting.  It  had  been  said  that  they  wanted 
an  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  factory  children.  Great  good  had  been  done 
by  Mr.  Oastler  and  his  friends  in  this  respect.  One  gentleman  had  stated  that 
he  had  formerly  seen  the  factories  illuminated  at  night  for  hours  from  his  own 
bouse,  and  that  they  had  been  working  for  whole  nights  together.  But  after  all 
that  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Oastler  and  his  friends,  what  was  the  amelioration 
compared  with  what  ought  to  be  effected  ?  He  took  occasion,  a  short  time  ago, 
to  observe  the  number  of  factory  workers  passing  his  door.  He  thought  they 
must  be  working  above  twelve  hours  ;  and  he  got  up  at  four  o'clack,and  stood 
at  a  certain  point  in  Bradford,  and  counted  343  males  and  females  who  passed 
bim  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  319  of  whom  were  females. 
He  could  prove  to  a  demonstration  that  those  parties  had  no  more  than  seven 
hours  and  a  half  out  ef  the  twenty-four  for  sleep,  meals,  recreation,  and  for 
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every  religious  and  domestic  duty  which  every  male  and  female  ought  to  learn. 
Some  came  to  his  place  and  told  him  that  they  got  up  at  half-past  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  it  was  nine  at  night  before  they  left  work ;  so  that  there 
were  but  seven  and  a  half  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  for  the  duties  he  had 
mentioned.     This  was  all  the  amelioration  obtained  by  some  in  the  factory 
system.     Still  this  was  called  a  Christian  country — Christian  England ; — this 
was  not  called  slavery.     No,  twenty  millions  could  be  given  to  emancipate  the 
black  slaves,  but  not  twenty  pence  could  be  given  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  white  slaves.  Richard  Oastler  was  wanted  out  of  prison  now,  in  order 
that  he  might  exert  his  power  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  system.  Until  the  Govern- 
ment gave  them  a  good  and  efficient  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  it  would  be  a  disgrace 
upon  England.  That  measure  was  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  by  which  they 
ought  to  stand  or  fall ;  and  no  man  was   more  likely  to  obtain  that  measure 
than  Mr.  Oastler.  He  contended  that  the  present  factory  system  was  a  mur- 
derous one,  for  he  had  witnessed  the  death-beds  of  numbers  whose  deaths  were 
owing  to  it.     He  had  witnessed  the  death-bed  of  a  female  who  declared  that 
the  long  hours  she  had  had  to  work  in  the  factory  had  given  her  her  death- 
blow.   As  to  the  New  Poor  Law,  he  had  expected  to  hear  something  from  Mr* 
Walter  about  '  the  secret  document '  of  the  Commissioners  relative  to  the 
'  coarser  food '  system,  by  which  the  poor  were  to  be  fed  on  black  bread.  And 
he  also  expected  to  hear  something  from  Mr.  Ferrand  about  the  grinding- 
machine  once  intended  to  have  been  erected  in  the  workhouse  at  Halifax, which 
"i**'  was  to  be  pushed  round-about.  He Was  also  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Ferrand  would 
*'^"  "'have  said  something  about  that  Algerine  and  accursed  New  Poor  Law  :  it  had 
'^         come  from  the  lower  regions,  wherever  it  might  go  to.     It  was  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  Acts  that  ever  passed  the  Senate-house,  and  never  would  he  rest 
until  that  infernal  law  was  erased  from  the  statute-book.     The  opposition  of 
Mr.  Oastler  to  that  measure  was  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment.     Why  was 
he  kept  in  i)rison  ?    It  was  because  they  thought  2,600/.  could  not  be  raised  to 
release  him.     Let  them,  however,  stir,  heart  and  soul,  and  determine  that  that 
man  should  be  free.     Mr.  Oastler  was  also  one  of  the  greatest  advocates  of 
the  cause  of  the   poor  hand-loom  weavers ;  and  it  was  their  duty,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  factory  children,  to  come  out  and  determine  that  he  should  be  re- 
leased.   They  must  keep  alive  the  spark  which  had  now  started  into  existence, 
or  else,  when  they  had  gone  through  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  they  would  be 
just  where  they  started.     But  there  was  a  strong  feeling  throughout  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire   in   favour  of  that   great  and  good   man,  whom  he  con- 
sidered one  of  the  cleverest  writers  of  the  day.     With  all  their  experience  of 
Whig  and  Tory  Governments,  yet  without  a  return  to  the  Constitutional  prin- 
ciples which  Mr.  Oastler  advocated, — without  keeping  together  *  the  Altar, 
the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage,'  it  was  his  belief  that  this  country  would  go  down 
to  ruin.     It  was  their  duty  to  get  Mr.  Oastler  out  of  prison  ;  and  if,  as  Mr. 
Ferrand  said,  if  men,  independent  of  any  party,  would  only  come  forward  to 
protect  the  labouring  man,  and  be  determined  that  the  working  classes  should 
have  their  rights,  the  best  thing  they  could  do  would  be  to  have  Mr.  Oastler 
out,  to   help   those  men  who  were  fighting  for  them  in   the  House  of  Cora- 
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moiis.    The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  expects — Lancashire  expects — England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.  (Loud  applause.) 

"  The  resolution  was  passed  unanimously. 

"  Mr.  Wm.  Stocks  rose  to  move  the  next  resolution,  and  was  received  with 
great  cheering.  He  said,  it  would  be  taking  up  too  much  of  their  time  perhaps 
in  stating  bis  opinion  of  Mr.  Oastler  ;  but  he  hoped  they  would  allow  him  to 
express  the  gratitude  he  felt  at  such  an  asseihblage,and  the  occasion  for  which 
it  was  called  together.     While  their  friends  had  been  bringing  to  mind  their 
respected  friend,  his  own  mind  had  been  with  him  in  his   cell,   and  in  bi9 
former  residence.     His  mind  had  seen  Oastler,  Sadler,  Bull,  and  numerous 
other  friends,  sat  down  at  his  hospitable  table  at  Fixby  Hall,  enjoying  the 
most  delightful  conversation  upon  which  the  human  mind  delighted  to  dwell,  and 
which  felt  a  pleasure  in  being  instructed  and  receiving  an  intellectual  feast. 
He  remembered  the  day  when  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Oastlek 
—the  very  day  on  which  the  people  were  assembled  in  tens  of  thousands  in 
Fixby  Park,  to  deliver  an  address  to  theirlate  lamented  friend,  Sadler.  The  pre- 
sent meeting  brought  to  his  mind  all  these  circumstances,  and  the  time  that  he 
met  that  amiable  man  Mr.  Sadler  in  Fixby,  who  burst  from  the  arras  of  those 
who  held  him,  and  hailed  him  as  though  he  had  been  his  own  brother.     Mr, 
Sadler  discussed  political  economy  with  him  from  time  to  time,  and  although 
he  (Mr.  Stocks)  was  called  a  Radical  and  Mr.  Sadler  a  Tory,  they  always 
agreed  in  the  sound  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  poor  man's  labour.     They  both  learned  their  political  economy 
from  the  Bible.  It  was  from  that  book  they  learned  that  labour  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected.    In  the  Scriptures  the  greatest  blessings  were  promised  to  the  helpers 
of  the  poor,  and  the  deepest  curses  were  denounced  upon  those  who  oppressed 
them.    (Loud  applause.)     Mr.  Stocks  then  gave  the  substance  of  several  in- 
teresting conversations  he  had  had  with  the  late  Mr.  Sadler.     To  be  in  the 
company  of  such  men  as  Sadler  and  Oastler  was  delightful ;  the  afternoon 
he  spent  at  Fixby  Hall  in  Sadler's  company  was  like  being  on  the  verge  of 
heaven,  which   he  should  never  forget.     He   remembered  Mr.  Oastler  at 
Wibsey  Low  Moor — he  remembered  him  at  Peep  Green,  and  at  other  places, 
making  many  sacrifices  of  personal   comfort  in  order  that  he  might  help  the 
poor  and  the  needy.     He  wished  to  see  Mr.  Oastler  out  of  his  prison-house  ; 
he  had  visited  him  from  time  to  time,  but  never  said  to  him, '  I  wish  to  see 
you  out  of  prison,'  although  his  heart  dictated  to  him  the  expression  ;  but  it 
would  not  allow  hira  to  raise  the  feeling  in  the  mind  of  that  man  that  he  was 
a  prisoner.     He  hoped  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  they  should  have  that 
intellectual  man  speaking  from  the  boards  they  now  occupied  ;  but  he  was  now 
in  prison  for  denouncing  that  accursed  law,  the  New  Poor  Law,  for  advocating  the 
rights  of  labour,  and  asserting  the  principle  that  '  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,'  and  ought  to  have '  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.'  They  had  been 
visited  by  some  ofthe  most  ardent  friends  of  Mr.OASTLER;  they  had  already  heard 
from  Mr.  Ferrand,  that  a  nucleus  had  been  formed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  support  of  the  working  classes :  but  in  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Oastler, 
they  would  increase  the  phalanx  that  was  formed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
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country  and  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  poor  and  needy.  Was  not  this  a 
cause  worth  advocating  ?  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  example  set  in  Hudders- 
field  would  be  followed,  not  only  by  the  West  Riding,  the  counties  of  York 
and  Lancashire,  but  the  whole  kingdom,  and  that  in  a  few  weeks  they  should 
see  their  old  friend  on  the  boards  on  which  they  were  then  standing.  (Applause.) 
He  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolution : — 

"  *  5.  That  booksellers  and  others  be  requested  to  receive  subscriptions 
in  aid  of  the  liberation  fund  ;  and  that  they  and  all  other  persons  wishful  to 
forward  the  proposed  object,  be  requested  to  communicate  their  names  and 
addresses  to  Mr.  Pitkethley,  Buxton  Road,  Huddersfield,  who,  as  Secre- 
tary, shall  furnish  them  with  books  for  the  purpose.  Persons  employed  in  the 
various  manufactories  and  workshops  are  requested  to  assist  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object.  The  Secretary  or  Local  Treasurer  to  give  a  receipt  for 
all  monies  received.' 

"  Mr.  J.  Smithsoi*,  of  Leeds,  was  called  upon  to  second  the  resolution. 
He  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Brother  Operatives,  I  feel 
highly  honoured  in  being  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings  of  so 
important  a  meetings  and  more  particularly  so  when  I  recollect  that  I  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Ten  Hours'  Bill  Committee  for  the  town  of  Leeds :  it  was 
formed  at  my  house,  and  held  its  meetings  there  for  a  considerable  time.  (Hear, 
hear.)     I  consider  there  is  nothing  of  more  importance  to  the  working  classes 
than  the  securing  of  the  active  services  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Oastler.  HAw, 
I  would  ask,  is  the  poor  man's  horse  to  be  fed  if  the  ostler  be  in  prison.    Mr. 
Oastler  is  the  clev^erest  ostler  of  the  present  day.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
He  is  not  only  able  to  guide  the  poor  man's  horse  in  a  proper  direction,  but  he 
has  shown  you  that  he  has  the  ability  to  put  the  reins  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion upon  the  neck,  and  the  bit  of  Christianity  into  the  mouth  of  the  aristocra- 
tic horse,  and  lead  him  in  the  only  way  to  secure  a  sufficient  reward  for  the 
poor  man's  toil,  and  an  ample  security  for  the  rich  man's  property.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  applause.)    Except  this  be  done,  the  time  will  shortly  arrive  when  neither 
laws  nor  constables,  locks  nor  bolts,  will  be  of  any  use.  But  why,  I  would  ask, 
is  Mr.  Oastler  in  prison  ?    It  is  not  for  the  debt  only :  he  owed  that  long 
before  he  was  cast  into  prison ;  the  debt  is  only  the  pretext :  it  is  for  being  the 
incorruptible  friend  of  the  working  man  that  he  is  confined.     His  advocacy  of 
the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  was  well  understood  to  be  a  wages  question.  The  grinding 
and  extortionate  manufacturers  knew  the  power  of  Oastler's  talents  against 
their  system,  and  for  this  they  and  their  favourite  editors  worked  the  under 
current  against  him  and  every  man  who  durst  mention  either  machinery  or  low 
wages.  (Applause.)     I  wish  the  wages  question  was  well  understood  by  the 
working  classes  of  this  country.     Suppose  the  working  classes  of  this  country 
to  amount  to  five  millions,  and  the  women  and  children  to  do  the  work  of  three 
millions,  we  have  then  the  labour  of  eight  millions.  Give  every  cloth-weaver  2d. 
per  yard  extra  for  the  weaving  an  average  piece  of  cloth,  and  every  other  trade 
in  the  like  proportion,  and  that  will  make  all  the  difference  between  us  buying 
cloth  and  employing  our  own  tailors  and  never  seeing  a  tailor's  measure  on  our 
shoulders  from  our  cradles  to  our  graves.  (Hear.)   Why  should  there  be  such 
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loud  complaints  about  the  expense  of  Government,  and  so  little  said  about  lovr 
wages.  If  eight  millions  of  men  had  6c?.  per  day  extra,  there  would  be  a  dif- 
ference of  above  56  million  pounds  sterling  a-year  to  spend  with  the  shop- 
keepers— a  sum  greater  than  the  whole  expenses  of  Government  and  the  interest 
of  the  debt  into  the  bargain.  Away,  then  with  the  petty  paltry  agitation  about 
a  little  more  foreign  trade  here,  and  a  little  more  there,  when  the  same  parties 
who  make  the  cry  have  done  so  much  towards  destroying  the  home  trade, 
scarcely  allowing  their  own  labourers  food  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  stand 
erect  in  the  polluted  atmosphere  where  they  are  doomed  to  toil,  and  where 
they  become  old  men  before  they  are  35  years  of  age.  (Applause.)  Before  I  sit 
down,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  numerous  letters  we  have  seen  of  late 
addressed  ostentatiously  to  different  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  this  country, 
containing  a  great  deal  of  twaddle  about  a  national  system  of  education.  I  say 
the  best  system  of  national  education  is  to  give  men  sufficient  wages  for  work* 
ing,  and  let  them  choose  their  own  schoolmasters,  and  pay  them  themselves. 
There  will  never  be  profits  for  tradedinen,  food  and  clothing  for  labouring  men, 
nor  safety  for  rich  men,  till  something  of  this  sort  is  adopted.  It  is  time  to  tell 
every  Government,  whatever  name  or  colour  it  may  bear,  that  these  tbiags 
must  be  attended  to  by  every  man  who  intends  to  remain  in  office.  I  trust  you 
will  everyone  go  home  from  this  place  determined  to  be  prudent  and  temperate, 
and  never  to  relax  in  your  endeavours  till  you  have  Mr.  Oastler  to  address 
you  from  the  place  where  I  now  stand,  and  where  I  hope  soon  to  see  him.  I 
beg  leave  to  second  the  resolution.  (Cheers.) 

"  Mr.  WiiDMAN,  of  Keighley,  supported  the  resolution,  and  it  was  duly 
carried. 

"  Mr.  John  Gatliff,  in  rising  to  move  the  following  resolution,  was  greeted 
with  enthusiastic  cheering  : — 

"  *  6.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  IoWm.  Buspeild  Ferrand, 
Esq.,  M.P.  for  Knaresbro,  John  Walter,  Esq.,  John  Fielden,  Esq.,  M.P. 
for  Oldham,  Joshua  Pollard,  Esq.,  and  the  other  gentlemen  from  the  various 
towns  of  the  Riding,  who  have  honoured  us  with  their  presence  and  assistance 
on  this  important  occasion.' 

"  Mr.  Whitworth,  of  Huddersfield,  seconded  the  motion. 

"  Mr.  PiTKETHLEY,  of  Huddersficld,  rose  and  said,  they  were  highly 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  three  honourable  gentlemen  ;  and  he  hoped, 
after  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  they  had  made,  and  after  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Ferrand,  who  had  made  himself  so  conspicuous  on  behalf  of  the  operatives, 
in  exposing  the  tricks  of  trade  in  this  country,  and  which  had  made  such  an 
impression  in  favour  of  justice  to  the  working  men, — he  was  sure  they  would 
respond  to  the  resolution  by  not  only  holding  up  their  hands,  but  giving  three 
cheers  for  those  gentlemen  who  had  honoured  them  with  their  presence. 

"  The  resolution  was  carried  most  enthusiastically,  with  one  cheer  more. 

"  Mr.  Ferrand  rose  to  return  thanks,  and  was  again  greeted  with  tremen- 
dous cheering.  He  said  that  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  appearing  before  them  in  a  public  meeting.  He  felt  strongly  convinced, 
jfiom  the  honesty  and  plain  dealing  shown  by  them  that  night  in  the  support  of 
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that  old  English  feeling  which  had  been  advocated,  that  it  would  not  be  the 
last  time  he  should  have  to  appear  before  them.  He  felt  convinced,  from  the 
manly  feeling  displayed  that  evening,  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  he 
should  lead  Richard  Oastler  triumphantly  into  the  good  town  of  Hudders- 
field.  (Cheers.)  One  word  before  they  parted.  Let  not  that  mady  spirit  which 
they  had  evinced  die  away  with  the  sleep  in  which  they  would  be  enveloped 
before  morning ;  but  let  them  rise  in  the  morning  more  fully  impressed  with 
the  duty  which  devolved  upon  them ;  and  lot  them  not  rest  till  they  had  done 
their  duty  to  themselves  and  their  country,  by  working  might  and  main  for  the 
liberation  of  Richard  Oastler.  He  thanked  them  for  the  handsome  manner 
in  which  they  had  received  him  in  that  town.  He  hoped,  as  long  as  he  was  a 
public  character,  to  perform  his  duty  faithfully,  according  to  the  principles 
which  had  hitherto  guided  him.  (Applause.) 

"  Mr.  Walter  also  thanked  the  meeting  with  equal  fervour  for  the  com- 
pliment they  had  passed  upon  him,  and  for  the  favourable  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  pleased  to  couple  his  name  with  that  of  Mr.  Ferrand,  and 
for  other  marks  of  regard  with  which  he  had  been  honoured.  He  should  quit 
the  town  in  full  confidence  that  the  fondest  anticipations  of  the  results  of  their 
labours  would  be  speedily  realized. 

"  Mr.  Fjelden  was  much  obliged  for  the  kindness  expressed  towards  him. 
Mr.  Oastler  and  he  had  been  acquainted  with  each  other  many  years.  They 
had  in  Mr.  Oastler  a  honest,  well-meaning,  upright  man,  who  being  in  prison, 
it  was  a  duty  they  owed  him  and  the  cause  he  advocated, — the  cause  of  the 
labouring  population, — to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  get  him  released  from 
that  confinement,  of  which  he  was  so  unworthy.  A  debt  he  had  incurred,  no 
doubt;  but  they  would  agree  with  him  that  the  money  which  he  owed  he  in- 
tended to  repay.  And  that  money  was  spent,  for  what?  In  trying  to  obtain  for 
the  labouring  classes  of  his  countrymen  those  rights  and  that  attention  to  their 
welfare  which  he  so  long  and  so  ardently  advocated.  It  was  a  debt  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  to  the  generality  of  debts;  as  widely  different  as  the  poles 
were  asunder.  It  was  said  that  Oastler  was  a  Tory  ;  but  he  could  only  say 
he  wished  they  had  a  hundred  such  men  in  the  House  of  Commons — (cheers) 
— nay,  if  they  had  only  fifty  such  men  there,  he  did  not  believe  the  Govern- 
ment would  for  another  session  of  Parliament  refuse  to  give  them  the  Ten 
Hours'  Bill,  nor  for  another  session  of  Parliament  refuse  to  repeal  the  New 
Poor  Law.  (Cheers.)  He  did  not  expect  to  be  at  the  meeting,  for  he  did  not 
know  of  it  until  four  o'clock  that  afternoon,  and  he  was  at  Todmordcn  at  six 
in  the  evening.  He  alluded  to  the  support  which  honest  measures  always 
met  with  from  Mr.  Ferrand  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  also  from  Mr, 
Walter,  when  that  gentleman  had  a  seat  in  the  house. 

"Joshua  Pollard,  Esq.,  also  returned  thanks.  He  said  that  he  had  felt 
much  gratification  at  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  but  that  gratification 
would  be  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree  if  between  now  and  Christmas  he  could 
meet  their  good  '  old  King  '  in  the  Hall  in  which  the  present  meeting  was  as- 
sembled. (Applause.) 

"  Mr.  Fielden  having  left  the  chair,  Mr.  Pollard  was  called  thereto. 
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"  Mr.  Ferrand  moved  a  voU  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fielden — honest  John 
FiELDEN,  as  he  called  him — for  his  kindness  in  taking  the  chair,  and  for  his 
conduct  therein. 

*'  Mr.  Walter  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

"  Mr.  Fielden  returned  thanks. 

"  Mr.  PiTKETHLEY  Said  that  he  had  received  a  sovereign  in  aid  of  the 
proposed  f and,  from  a  young  man  in  London,  who  felt  that  he  owed  Mr.  Oabtler 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  what  he  had  done  for  hira  when  he  (Mr,  O.)  lived  at 
Fixby.  He  had  also  received  another  sovereign  from  a  working  man  in  York, 
who  declined  to  mention  his  name,  and  said  he  would  have  given  more,  but 
having  a  wife  and  family  to  support,  he  could  not  spare  more.  He  had  also 
received  a  letter  from  Manchester,  from  which  he  learnt  that  an  organization 
was  taking  place  there,  and  it  would  probably  be  carried  into  Cheshire,  Not- 
tinghamshire, and  Derbyshire,  in  aid  of  the  Oastler  Fund.  Let  all  that  had 
it  in  their  power  give  liberally,  and  the  work  would  be  speedily  achieved. 

*'  Three  cheers  were  given  for  the  *  good  old  King,'  and  the  meeting  sepa« 
rated  at  half  past  ten  o'clock. 

"  At  the  termination  of  these  interesting  proceedings  the  committee  and  a 
number  of  Mr.  Oastler's  more  immediate  friends  retired  to  the  library,  below 
the  orchestra,  where  it  was  agreed  that  the  following  gentlemen  form  a  cen- 
tral committee, with  power  to  add  to  their  numbers: — J.  Fielden,  Esq.,  M.P,, 
W.  B.  Ferrand,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Joshua  Pollard,  Esq.,  W.  Walker,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  S.  AuTY,  Bradford;  J.  Schofield,  Esq.,  Rastrick;  W.  Stocks,  Esq., 
Mr.  PiTKETHLEy,  Mr.  Tatham,  Mr.  Whitworth,  Mr.  Glendening,  Mr. 
Leech,  and  Mr.  W.  Cook,  Huddersfield  ;  Mr.  J.U.Walker, Halifax;  T.  S, 
Brooke,  Esq.,  Dewsbury  ;  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  Wakefield ;  Mr.  Smithson, 
Leeds;  and  Mr.  Thornton,  Paddock.  It  was  also  arranged  that  the  commit- 
tee meet  at  the  Railway  Hotel,  Brighouse,  on  Monday  next,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  'Oastler  Liberty  Fund'  was  commenced,  and  139/. 
was  subscribed  on  the  spot.  The  following  were  the  subscribers;  —  Mr. 
Fielden,  50/. ;  Mr.  Jonathan  Schofield,  21/. ;  Mr.  W.  Walker, 20/. ;  Mr.  T.  R. 
Tatham,  10/.  10*.;  Mr.  Walter,  10/.  ;  Mr.  Pollard,  5/.;  Mr.  Ferrand,  5/.; 
Mr.  T.  S.  Brooke,  51.  ;  Mr.  Sugden,  5i.  ;  Messrs.  Hulk,  Bryson,  Glendening, 
Haberghani,  Inraan,  Gatliff,  1/.  each  ;  and  a  working  man  from  York  also 
sent  a  post-ofiice  order  for  1/.;  Mr.  George  Mitchell,  10*. 

"  Several  additional  sums  have  also  been  subscribed  since  the  meeting. 
With  such  an  auspicious  commencement  we  doubt  not  that,  ere  long,  liberty 
will  be  proclaimed  to  the  captive.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  holding 
a  public  meeting  at  Bradford  on  Monday  evening  next,  and  at  Dewsbury  op 
Wednesday  evening." 

That  was  the  Huddersfield  meeting. 

No  words  of  mine  can  express  the  feelings  of  this  grateful  heart ! 

Sir,  I  am  not  friendless,  although 

J  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 
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P.S. — In  addition  to  the  subscribers  to  "  The  Oastler  Liberty  Fund"  named 
in  the  foregoing  Report,  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  following: — 

Mr.  Isaac  Milnes,  Bradford,  Yorkshire 

Mrs.  Isaac  Milnes,      do.  do.     ...         ...         ...         ... 

Rev.  W.  Madden,  Woodhottse,  Huddersfield 

Hon,  John  Stuart  Wortley,  M.P 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Kenyon       ...         ...         ...         »p,         ... 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  (late  M.P.  for  Leeds,)  ..*        ,.a 

Mr.  Charles  Walker,  Bradford,  Yorkshire  , 

Messrs.  Wood  &  Walker's  workmen,  Bradford,  Yorkshire 
Mr.  Squire  Auty,  do.  d«. 

Mrs.  Squire  Auty,  do.  do. 

Her.    J.  L.  Frost,  Bowling,  do. 

I,  have  also  received  the  following  sums,  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  "  The 
Oastler  Liberty  Fund": — 

Rev.  H.  Jenkins,  Stanway,  Colchester          <.«         .*.  0  10  0 

Mr.  Alexander  Greig,  Brompton       ...         ...         ...         1  0  0 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Bailey,  Underbill,  Barn^ei      2  0  0 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Bailey,      do.          do. ..,  1  0  0 

Once  more,  I  thank  my  kind  friends. — R.O. 


TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  FLEET  PAPERS. 

Mr.  Oastler  hopes  that  the  readers  of  these  Papers  will  not  blame  him  for 
having  devoted  this  Double  Number  to  matter  relating  entirely  to  himself.  It 
is  due  to  such  friends  that  their  kindness  should  be  recorded  in  these  pages,  and 
it  shall  be. 

Mr.  0a8tler*s  friends  will  oblige  him  by  sending  reports  of  the  various 
meetings  on  the  subject  of  his  liberation. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  ^.,  a  ConserTatiTe  Magistrate  and  Guardian,  (Postmark,  Lew«8,) — Is  stncerety  thanked 
for  hit  very  kind  and  valuable  letter,  and  for  his  good  wishes.  If  England  ever  rights  her^ 
self,  it  voiil  be  by  the  aid  of  such  men  as  A.  Z. 

J.  Mitchell,  Preston. — His  letter  and  pamphlet  are  received.  The  latter  mil  speedily  be 
perused, 

J.  OuGHTON,  CoTcntry. — Do.  do.  do.  The  back  numbers  mentioned  in  a  former  letter 
were  never  called  for. 

A.  B.,  near  Tamworili. — He  must  authenticate. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, 1  have  endeavoured  to  drop  my 

thoughts,  and  describe  my  feelings  on  this  paper. It  is  impossible — let 

ithese  speak  for  me : — 

(^Ejeir  acted  from  the  Wakefield  Journal,  Dec.  1,  1843.J 

«  THE   OASTLER   LIBERTY  FUND. 

"  The  Huddersfield  meeting  in  favour  of  Mr.  Oastler  was  a  good  beginning. 
As  the  advocates  of  suffering  merit,  wherever  we  find  it,  we  heartily  thank 
Mr.  FiELDEN,  Mr.  Ferrand,  Mr.  Walter,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  Pollard,  Mr, 
Walker,  Mr.  Stocks,  and  all  who  took  a  leading  part  on  the  occasion  ;  but 
more  especially  thanks  to  Mr.  Ferrand,  for  he  was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
matter,  and  faithfully  has  he  discharged  the  obligations  of  friendship.  We 
trust  that  meetings  in  other  towns  will  be  equally  well  conducted,  and  may 
speedy  success  crown  the  work  ! 

"  We  have  heard  surprise  expressed  at  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of 
some  of  the  donations.  This  point  requires  explanation.  It  was  deemed  desir- 
able that  the  subscription  should  not  be  the  more  emanation  of  wealth.  As 
was  truly  observed  by  several  of  the  speakers,  the  cause  is  that  of  all  the 
friends  of  the  factory  children,  and  all  the  haters  of  the  Algerine  features  of 
the  New  Poor  Law.  Vast  is  the  body  which  comes  under  these  designations. 
Oastler  belongs  to  all.  He  is  emphatically  their  champion.  To  them  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  should  be  once  more  placed  in  a  position  to 
fight  the  great  battle  of  humanity  with  effect.  The  call,  therefore,  is  not  only 
on  thope  who  can  afford  to  lay  down  their  fifties,  their  twenties,  their  tens,  and 
th(*i'  fives,  but  extends  to  those  who  can  only  afford  to  cast  into  the  box  their 
pence  and  their  half-pence.  It  extends,  in  fact,  to  the  working  classes  gene- 
rally, men,  women,  and  children,  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  A  penny  each 
from  them  would  botji  liberate  their  best  friend,  and  do  much  towards  provid- 
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ing  for  him  that  life-annuity  which  he  richly  merits  at   their  hands.    We  say, 
then,  let  not  the  effort  slacken  till  its  purpose  shall  he  accomplished. 

"  It  was  hinted  hy  one  of  the  speakers,  that  were  Mr.  Oastler  liherated 
by  a  movement  of  this  kind,  we  should  soon  see  him  in  Parliament.  We  concur 
in  that  opinion.     There  are  many  constituencies  ready,  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  and  the  honour  of  placing  him  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  there  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  poor. 
Oastler  sets  up  no  party  standard.     Taking  his  position  upon  the  broad 
basis  of  the  old  Constitution  of  England,  he   claims  for  the   indigent   and 
aged   poor  the   right  to   be   fed   and   treated  as  Christians ;    and  for  our 
women   and  children  the  privilege  of  hours  of  labour  proportioned  to  their 
strength.     His  demands  are  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  and  a  return  to  the  bene- 
volent spirit  of  the  forty-third  of  Elizabeth.     All  who  are  ready  to  aid  him 
in  this  '  labour  of  love,'  whatever  their  rank  in  life  or  the  shades  of  their  poli- 
tics, he  regards  as  his  friends  and  co-operators  ; — all  who  refuse  these  reason- 
able demands,  he  regards  as  his  opponents,  whatever  their  rank,  station,  power, 
or  designation.   Of  all  living  men,  we  verily  believe  that  Richard  Oastler  is 
best  qualified  to  bring  about  these  important  ends  ;  and  if  the  great  body  of 
the  working  classes  do  not  now  make  an  effectual  effort  to  place  him  in  a  posi- 
tion to  save  them,  they  will  not  only  show  that  they  are  insensible  to  past 
services,  but  also  that  they  are  as  dead  as  stocks  and  stones  to  their  own 
interests. 

*'  We  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  reporting  progress  from  week  to  week. 
We  will  not  admit  even  the  possibility  of  failure.  The  right  spirit  is  awakened, 
and  it  must  needs  accomplish  all  that  it  wills,  for  the  power  of  numbers  is 
irresistible. 

"  Wakefield  will  not  be  behind-hand.  A  meeting  is  t©  be  called  in  the 
Court  House  at  an  early  day. 

"  Let,  then,  Wakefield  rally  round  Mr.  Ferrand,  and  let  the  watch-cry 
be — Oastler  and  our  Homes — Oastler  and  our  Children — Oastler  and 
Liberty  !" 

( Extracted  from  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Dec.  2,  1843.J 

"  Our  last  week's  anticipations  of  the  movement  in  aid  of  '  The  Oastler 
Liberty  Fund,'  have  not  proved,  thus  far,  to  have  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
over-charged ;  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  our  most  sanguine  hopes  are 
not  likely  to  be  disappointed.  We  had  no  reason  then  to  doubt,  and  now 
assurance  is  made  doubly  sure,  that  the  noble  object  of  liberating  Mr.  Oastler 
from  prison  will  speedily  be  accomplished.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  record, 
in  other  parts  of  this  sheet,  the  various  meetings  which  have  already  taken 
place  in  different  towns  of  the  West  Riding  since  the  first  meeting  at  Hud- 
dersfield  on  Wednesday  week,  and  the  arrangements  which  have  been  adopted 
at  those  meetings  for  collecting  subscriptions ;  and  we  have  not  less  pleasure 
in  announcing  future  meetings  in  furtherance  of  the  same  object,  especially  tho 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Leeds  Court  House  on  Monday  evening  next ;  to 
which  we  trust  our  philanthropic  neighbours  will  resort  in  full  force.     There 
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is  a  generous  determination  among  men  of  all  parties  to  forget  political  dif- 
ferences in  this  work,  which  is  at  once  gratifying  and  calculated  to  promote 
the  speedy  success  of  the  undertaking.  We  are  sure,  therefore,  that  no  further 
exhortation  on  our  part  is  needed." 

( Extracted  from  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Dec.  2,  1843.  J 

«  MB.  OASTLER. 

"  We  are  much  gratified,  and  we  trust  our  readers  will  be  the  same,  to 
learn  that  the  suhscription  for  the  release  of  this  truly  noble  Englishman,  is 
Tery  satisfactorily  progressing  at  Huddersfield — the  principal  scene  of  his 
Christian  and  benevolent  exertions  in  favour  of  the  poor,  the  friendless,  and 
the  helpless.  The  out-townships  are  divided  into  twenty-eight  or  thirty  dif- 
ferent districts,  and  collectoi's  appointed  to  ea«h.  There  are  now  between 
•sixty  and  seventy  collectors  for  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  we  trust  the 
example  will  be  generally  followed  throughout  the  manufacturing  districts. 
The  smaller  the  collecting  districts  are,  the  better,  as  the  collectors  will  have 
less  trouble,  and  will  be  thereby  enabled  to  omit  fewer  persons  in  their  calls, 
and  their  labours  being  gratuitous,  their  time  would  be  considerably  shortened, 
while  the  work  will  be  better  performed.  Acting  on  this  plan,  a  meeting  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  last  at  the  little  village  of  Lindley,  near  Huddersfield, 
'in  the  School-room  of  the  village,  and  the  audience  expressed  their  deep  feel- 
ing and  admiration  of  their  humane  and  fearless  ChamjHon.  The  village  was 
^gain  subdivided  into  eight  collecting  districts.  It  would  be  both  highly  proper, 
as  well  as  more  convenient  to  all  parties  concerned,  (and  who  is  not  concerned 
in  the  great  object  in  view?)  if  every  village  round  our  large  towns  would  hold 
similar  meetings,  and  divide  themselves  into  districts,  as  the  money  required 
would  be  sooner  and  more  easily  collected.** 

(Extracted  from  the  Northern  Star,  Dec.  2,  1843.^ 

"  THE  OASTLER  FUND. 
"LIBERTY    TO     THE     CAPTIVE. 

**  It  is  with  heartfelt  pleasure  that  we  refer  to  the  general  and  earnest 
movement  now  being  made  to  cifect  the  liberation  of  one  of  the  best  men  this 
land  has  in  it, — the  truly  great  and  good  Richard  Oastler. 

"  His  long  incarceration  in  a  prison  for  debt  has  been  a  national  disgrace. 
It  is  indeed  high  time  that  the  stain  was  wiped  out. 

"  Our  readers  will  not  need  reminding,  that  we  have  ever  set  forth  his 
many  claims  to  public  support,  and  continually  called  upon  all  classes  to  per- 
form their  duty  toward  him  who  has  served  them,  by  not  only  procuring  his 
release,  but  also  placing  him  in  a  situation,  when  out  of  captivity,  far  above 
want,  or  even  the  fear  of  it.  It  is,  therefore,  with  much  gratification  that  we 
witness  the  matter,  at  last  taken  up  with  becoming  spirit,  and  every  indication 
given  that  the  long-desired  object  will  be  fully  accomplished. 

"  Richard  Oastler  has  been  useful.  He  has  done  much  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  suffering  humanity.  He  has  been  an  important  wheel  in  the 
complicated  machine' of  human  progression.     He  has  contributed  much  to  the 
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*  onward '  march  of  mind.  He  has  done  society  service  ;  and  society  has  now 
a  duty  to  perform  towards  him,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  faithfully  discharged. 
"  Richard  Oastler,  in  what  he  has  done,  has  been  honest.  He  has  had 
no  interested  ends  to  serve.  Self,  with  him,  has  been  no  consideration.  He 
was  convinced ;  and  he  spoke.  He  felt ;  and  he  acted.  He  did  not  consi- 
derately weigh  the  pro's  and  the  con's  on  his  own  interests  ;  but  he  threw 
himself  into  the  gap,  bodily, — ready  for  the  sacrifice,  if  sacrifice  was  needed. 
"  The  immolation  was  demanded  !  The  '  pound  of  flesh,'  was  insisted  on. 
The  '  bond  '  was  exacted  ;  and  the  penalty  has  surely  been  paid  ! 

"  It  is  the  firm  conviction  on  the  minds  of  all  parties  of  Oastler's  sterling 
integrity  and  truthfulness  of  purpose,  that  has  obtained  for  him  the  high  moral 
standing  in  the  land  which  the  present  movement  proves  him  to  hold  ;  and 
the  fact  that  men  of  all  creeds,  and  of  all  politics,  can,  for  the  time  being, 
sink  their  several  differences,  and  unite  to  do  honour  to  moral  worth,  puts  one 
in  love  with  human  nature  itself,  thus  shown  to  be  loving,  and  sound,  and 
hearty  at  bottom,  when  fairly  appealed  to  ;  and  occasions  arise  which  thrust 
aside  the  factitiousness  and  conventionalisms  of  society. 

"  Yes  !  in  this  case  men  of  all  parties  do  unite  ;  the  political  friend  and 
the  political  opponent — the  Churchman  and  the  Dissenter — the  workman  and 
the  employer — the  master  and  the  servant.  All  take  their  stand  on  the  common 
ground  of  humanity,  and  tender  the  warm-hearted  hand  of  fellowship  and  aid 
to  suffering  uprightness. 

"  The  movement  is  indeed  general.  Meetings  have  already  been  holden  at 
Huddersfield,  Bradford,  and  Bingley.  Leeds,  as  we  announced  last  week,  is 
preparing.  The  meeting  in  this  town  is  to  be  on  Monday  next.  In  all  pro- 
bability, it  will  be  in  the  Court  House  ;  but  at  the  time  of  our  present  writing 
this  is  not  definitely  settled,  as  the  Mayor,  who  has  the  granting  of  it,  has 
been  out  of  town,  and  could  not  be  seen.  It  will,  however,  be  holden  either  in 
that  building  or  in  the  large  room  of  the  Commercial  Buildings.  The  platform 
on  that  occasion  will,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  be  occupied  by  men  of  all 
parties  ;  the  Tory,  the  Whig,  the  Whig-Radical,  the  Radical,  and  the  Char-, 
list.  There  will  also  be  men  there  of  no  political  party ;  but  all  will  join  in 
sympathizing  with  the  wrongs,  and  in  rendering  needful  aid,  to  an  injured  man. 
We  expect  on  that  occasion  to  see  the  Peer,  the  Clergyman,  the  Christian 
Minister,  the  Alderman,  the  Councillor,  the  Burgess,  and  the  politically-pro- 
scribed, meet  together  for  once,  and,  unitedly,  do  a  good  deed.  Many,  very 
many  parties,  well  known  to  be  politically  opposed  to  Mr.  Oastler,  have 
already  signified  their  intention  to  be  present,  and  to  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings ;  and  we  need  scarcely  add,  that,  without  doubt,  those  who  agree  with 
Mr.  Oastler,  either  amongst  his  Tory  or  Chartist  friends,  will  be  present 
also. 

"  Connected  with  this  movement  in  Leeds,  there  is  one  circumstance  that 
has  gratified  the  immediate  acting  friends  of  Mr.  Oastler  in  no  small  degree. 
With  pleasure  do  we  accede  to  the  request  contained  in  the  following  note,  and 
give  publicity  to  the  letter  that  accompanies  it.  The  tribute  therein  so  gene- 
rously paid   to   the   integrity  of  a  political   foe,  is  indeed   honourable  to  the 
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heart  of  the  writer.  The  case  between  the  two  men  was  not  an  every-day  one. 
The  *  war  of  words/  and  sometimes  of  actions  too,  has  been  bitter  and  almost 
unceasing.  Still,  all  natural  kindliness  could  not  be  smothered  in  political  con- 
test ;  and  Mr.  Baixes  has  shown  that  he  possessed  strength  of  mind  sufficient 
to  throw  paltry  revenge  to  the  winds,  and  act  the  part  of  one  man  towards 
another  in  time  of  need.  The  conduct  he  has  pursued  is  highly  creditable  to 
him,  as  the  following  will  abundantly  prove : — 

"  *  To  the  Editor  of  the  Northern  Star. 

"  *  Leeds,  Nov.  29,  1843. 
*"  Sir, — You  will  greatly  oblige  the  Leeds  Operative  Committee  for  pro- 
moting 'Oastler's  Liberty  Fund,'  if  you  will  insert  the  following  communication 
in  your  next  journal.  They  seek  for  its  publication,  not  only  as  a  tribute  to 
the  high  moral  standing  of  Mr.  Oastler,  as  evidenced  in  the  aid  thus  freely 
and  generously  tendered  him  by  a  political  opponent,  but  also  for  the  justifi-' 
cation  of  Mr.  Baines,  whose  explanations  ought  to  be  known,  to  prevent 
misconception. 

"  *  We  are,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

"  *  JOHN  BUTTON,  Chairman. 

«  '  WM.  RIDER,  Secretary.' 

«  *  Leeds,  Nov.  27,  1843^ 
"  *  Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  a  deputation  from 
the  committee  for  promoting  a  subscription  to  effect  t!ie  liberation  of  Mr.  Oast- 
ler from  the  confinement  under  which  he  has  so  long  suflfered,  and  to  make 
some  provision  for  his  future  wants,  I  wish  to  cast  into  the  *  subscriptions'  my 
contribution  of  5/.,  which  they  conceive  inay  have  an  influence  beyond  the  mere 
amount  of  that  subscription. 

"  *  In  taking  this  step  I  wish  to  guard  myself  against  any  misconstruction  ; 
you  will  therefore  allow  me  to  say  that  my  views  are  as  much  opposed  as  they 
ever  have  been  to  Mr.  Oastler's  upon  the  political  and  economical  subjects 
on  which  we  have  hitherto  differed. 

"  *  You  must  permit  me  also  to  add,  from  recent  allusions  that  have  been 
made  to  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Oastler's  late  excellent  father,  that, 
though  I  had  a  great  respect  for  that  gentleman,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  enjoy 
his  friendship  for  many  years,  I  never  received  from  him  (as  Mr.  Oastler 
seemed  at  one  time  to  suppose)  any  obligations,  or  any  assistance  towards  my 
establishment  in  business  ;  and  that  in  uniting  with  his  son's  friends  in  serving 
him  in  his  present  exigency,  I  am  wholly  uninfluenced  by  any  considerations  of 
that  nature. 

*'  •  With  my  best  wishes  for  the  speedy  attainment  of  your  humane  object, 

"  *  I  am,  gentlemen,  very  faithfully  yours. 

«*  EDWARD  BAINES.' 

**  *  To  the  Committee  for  promoting  Mr.  Oastler's  subscription.' 

"  It  is,  indeed,  refreshing  to  find  that  the  burning  contests  of  party  do 
not  entirely  obliterate  human  feeling.  They  have  done,  and  still  do,  much  mis- 
chief in  the  world  :  but  such  instances  as  the  one  now  recorded,  go  far  to  show 
us  the  utter  folly  of  continuing  them  ;  and  give  a  foretaste  of  the  kindly  feeling, 
true  consideration,  and  even  happiness  that  might  universally  exist,  and  of  which 
this  world  is  capable,  could  we  but  learn  common  sense  enough  to  bear  and 
forbear  with  one  another. 

"The  reference  to  *  recent  allusions '  concerning  Mr.  Baines  and   Mr. 
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Oastler's  father,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Baines's  letter,  we  are  some- 
what concerned  with.  That  *  recent  allusion '  was  made  by  us.  It  was  reported 
in  last  week's  Star.  Concerning  the  matter,  we  are  glad  to  be  set  right.  We 
deem  it  necessary,  however,  just  to  observe,  that  in  making  such  *  allusion'  we 
were  not  without  authority.*  Mr,  Baintes  knows  that  the  statement  ha»been; 
often  made  ;  and  by  those  too,  whom  it  might  be  presumed,  had  reason  for 
what  they  said.  It  has,  up  to  this  period,  been  uncontradicted.  Now,  however, 
we  have  Mr.  Baines's  negation  to  the  statement ;  and  for  having  made  the 
'  recent  allusion  *  which  has  drawn  forth  Mr.  Baines's  explanation,  Mr.  Hob- 
son  thus  publicly  expresses  his  regret  if  it  has  caused  Mr.  Baines  the  least 
annoyance. 

"  Turning  from  Yorkshire  to  Lancashire,  we  find  a  similar  spirit,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  'Liberty  Fund,'  existing  there.  From  Manchester  we  have  the 
following : — 

"  '  Within  the  last  week  the  central  committee  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
and  Derbyshire,  for  raising  a  fund  for  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Oastler,  have 
held  several  meetings,  and  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  appealing  to 
the  public  on  behalf  of  that  truly  honest  and  patriotic  man.  In  a  hvf  days  a 
public  meeting  will  be  called  for  this  purpose  in  the  largest  place  that  can  b« 
procured  in  Manchester,  At  a  meeting  of  the  central  committee,  held  at  the 
Old  Swan  Inn  last  night,  Mr.  Thomas  Daniel  in  the  chair,  an  address  to  the 
working  people  and  their  friends  was  unanimously  adopted.' 

"  A  copy  of  that  address  we  have  been  favoured  with.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  find  room  for  it.  It  is  a  fair  and  candid  setting-forth  of  Mr.  Oastler's 
case  ;  and  will,  we  trust,  have  the  efi"ect  of  rousing  up  the  entire  factory  po- 
pulation of  the  great  cotton  district  to  'come  to  the  rescue'  of  their  friend 
and  unswerving  advocate. 

"  Liverpool  is  also  on  the  move.  Nay,  London  itself  feels  called  upon  to 
take  part  in  affording  freedom  to  the  captive  patriot. 

"  Halifax  is  arranging  for  a  meeting  also.  Barnsley  holds  one  on  Wednes- 
day next.  SheflBeld  and  Wakefield  will  speedily  follow  ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
example  so  numerously  set  will  not  be  lost  on  other  places,  but  that  every 
town  and  village  in  the  manufacturing  districts  will  emulate  it. 

"  The  central  committee  meet  every  Monday  at  the  Railway  Hotel,  Brig- 
house,  at  three  o'clock.  To  that  committee,  the  arrangements  for  public  meet- 
ings should  be  communicated ;  as  by  that  course  being  pursued,  the  committee 
may  be  able  to  secure  for  them  the  services  of  influential  gentlemen  who  have 
placed  themselves  at  their  disposal  for  this  business.  The  committee  also  in- 
vite the  attendance  and  co-operation  of  all  friends.  The  last  meeting  was 
attended  by  W.  B.  Ferrand,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Joshua  Pollard,  Esq.,  Jonathan 
ScHOFXELD,  Esq.,  William  Cooke,  Esq.,  T.  R.  Tatham,  Esq.,  T.  S.  Brooke, 
Esq.,  J.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Mr.  L.  Pitkethley,  Mr.  John  Leech,  and  Mr. 
J.  O'Rourke. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  call  upon  the  Factory  Workers  of  England  to  do  their 

*  I  deem  it  due  to  Mr.  Hoasoit  ta  state  that  I  was  his  infarmant. — ^R.O, 
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duty  on  this  occasion !     Mr.  Oastler  has  done  more  than  his  towards  you. 
You  have  benefitted,   directly  and    palpably,   from  his   labours.      Whatever 
amelioration  in  the  working  of  the  stern,  iron  realities  of  Jhe  Factory  System 
may  have  taken  place, — and  mnch  in  that  way  has  been  done, — to  Oastler 
you  are  indebted  for  it.     You  owe  him  a  mighty  debt  in  return.     We  now 
want   you   to  pay  it !      We  know   that   he  has   your   grateful   and   hearty 
thanks  ;   but  in   his   hour  of  need   do   let    him   have   some  little   of  your 
cash.      He  did   not   spare   his   cash    in   your  service.      He   was,   when    he 
began  to  work  for  you,  in  as  happy  a  position  as  man  could  possibly  wish  to 
be.     He  lived  in  a  most  lovely  spot.     He  had  an  income  of  300/.  a  year.     He 
was  revered  and  beloved  by  all  around  him.  If  happiness  ever  found  an  abiding 
place  on  this  earth,  surely  it  was  on  his  hearth.     He  heard  of  your  wrongs. 
The  tale  sunk  into  his  heart.     He  satisfied  himself  that  what  he  had  been  told 
was  trne ;  and  then  he  boldly  came  to  the  rescue.     Money  or  comfort  was, 
with  him,  no  question.    He  spent  his  all.    Nay,  the  very  debt  for  which  he  has 
been  cooped  up  within  the  walls  of  a  prison  for  now  three  years,  was  incurred 
to  obtain  protection  for  suffering  infancy.     It  was  to  prevent  your  children 
from  being  worked  to  death  that  Oastler  became  a  *  debtor.'  You  are,  there>- 
fore,  *  debtors'  to  him  :  you  ought  to  pay  him. 

"  Every  factory  worker  is  bound,  by  all  the  ties  of  humanity,  to  contribute 
to  this  *  Liberty-purchasing  Fund.'  Let  us  trust  that  all  will  so  consider  it ! 
Let  but  the  factory  workers  give  twopence  each,  and  the  work  is  done  !  Only 
twopence  each!  !  Who  is  there,  that  knows  anything  of  what  the  Factory 
System  was,  and  what  it  is,  but  will  spare  that  small  sum  to  rescue  their  friend 
from  prison-confinement  ?  Let  the  factory  workers  only  do  that,  and  Oastler 
will  be  placed  in  a  position  to  do  them  far  more  essential  service  than  any  he 
has  rendered  yet,  great  as  that  has  been.     Then,  factory  workers,  to  the 
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It  were  useless  to  attempt  describing  my  feelings.  One  thing  I  must  tell  you. 
It  is  clear  that  personal  warfare  is  ended — the  strife  must  and  will  now  be  for 
Principles  !  How  happy  shall  I  be  to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Baines  !  But  1 
must  again  leave  the  press  to  speak  for  me : — 

(Extracted  from  the  Bradford  Observer,  Nov.  30,  1843,  the  Halifax  Guardian 
and  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Dec.  2,  1843.^ 

«  OASTLER  LIBERTY  FUND. 
"MEETING   AT   BRADFORD. 

"  The  second  of  the  series  of  public  meetings  in  behalf  of  the  restoration 
of  Mr.  Oastler  to  liberty  and  the  service  of  his  country,  took  place  on  Mon- 
day evening  last,  Nov.  27,  1843,  in  the  large  Temperance  Hall,  at  Bradford. 
The  meeting  was  called  for  eight  o'clock,  shortly  after  which  hour  the  pro- 
ceedings commenced  by  Wm.  Walker,  Esq.,  being  called  to  the  chair. 

"  The  Chairman  having  read  the  placard  calling  the  meeting,  observed  that 
the  business  on  which  they  were  assembled  was  very  plain  and  distinct,  as  it 
referred  to  that  truly  excellent  and  patriotic  man,  Mr.  Oastler,  who  had  ua- 
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fortuuately  been  the  inmate  of  a  prison  for  three  years,  where  he  had  remained 
without  any  successful  effort  having  been  made  for  bis  liberation,  which  he  (the 
Chairman)  considered  was  greatly  to  the  disgrace  of  the  country.     They  were 
much  indebted  to  several  excellent  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  were  on  the 
platform,  for  the  origin  of  this  movement,  and  who  had  made  the  firm  resolve, 
which  had  been  well  seconded,  that  Oastler  shall  be  free.    (Loud  applause.) 
The  gentlemen  who  had  come  to  this  resolve,  had  set  about  its  execution  in  a 
business-like  manner.     He  had  had  the  pleasure  to  attend  the  Huddersfield 
meeting,  and  be  must  confess  that  he  never  attended  a  more  harmonious  meeting, 
or  one  in  which  there  was  a  more  simultaneous  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  object  in 
which  the  meeting  was  interested.   Large  subscriptions  might  be  obtained  from 
wealthy  individuals,  but  Mr.  Oastler  would  not  be  liberated  by  such  means 
— it  must  be  done  by  a  general  effort  of  the  working  classes  ;  for  to  whom  did 
the  honour  of  liberating  Mr.  Oastler  belong  so  much  as  the  working  classes  ? 
Certainly  he  had  been  their  friend,  and  still  rendered  them  his  assistance,  even 
in  prison.     Oastler  had  for  a  long  period  of  years  been  the  advocate  of  the 
factory  workers  ;  and  the  little  protection — for  he  called  it  little,  and  by  no 
means  so  great  as  it  ought  to  be — the  little  protection  they  enjoyed  was  owing 
to  the  labours  of  that  truly  great  man.  (Applause.)     But  Mr.  Oastler  bad 
also  signalized  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  harsh  and  cruel  provisions  of  the 
New  Poor  Law.  (Cheers.)     The  opposition  he  had  made  to  certain  clauses  of 
that  measure  was  truly  laudable,  and  it  bad  always  been  considered  an  un- 
English  measure.  (Cheers.)     He  had  no  doubt  the  meeting  sympathized  with 
Mr.  Oastler,  and  were  determined  by  a  short  pull  to  accomplish  the  great 
object  of  the  meeting.  (Applause.) 

"  The  Rev.  W.  Morgan,  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  moved  the  first  re- 
solution, which  referred  to  the  thraldom  of  the  operatives,  by  reason  of  their 
long  hours  of  labour,  which  was  destructive  of  their  comfort;  to  avarice  and 
ojipression  as  being  imprinted  on  the  national  character  by  these  long  hours  of 
labour  ;  the  endeavour  of  Mr.  Oastler  and  others  to  have  the  labourer  pro- 
perly compensated  for  bis  toil,  and  to  emancipate  the  working  classes,  especially 
for  Mr.  Oastler's  endeavours  to  secure  the  country  from  impending  ruin.  He 
did  think  that  the  man  who  had  been  so  actively  engaged  for  so  many  years  in 
the  removal  of  these  and  other  just  causes  of  complaint,  ought  to  be  liberated 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

"  Mr.  Tatham,  of  Huddersfield,  seconded  the  resolution. 
"  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Frost,  Incumbent  of  Bowling,  supported  the  resolution. 
Notwithstanding  the  alleged  avarice  and  oppression  of  this  country,  he  would 
ask  any  man  to  point  to  a  country  that  was  less  free  from  them,  or  in  which 
was  more  liberty.  Go  to  America — that  land  of  liberty — with  how  many  mil- 
lions of  slaves  in  it  ?  The  question  was  how  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  which  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  for  a  series 
of  years  in  a  very  distressed  condition.  As  a  person  not  knowing  much  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  would  turn  his  attention  to  a  plain,  straightfor- 
ward, matter-of-fact  view  of  the  question.  Mr.  Oastler  bad  been  three  years 
in  gaol  for  debt ;  then  came  the   question — <  How  was  this  debt  contracted  V 
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Had  a  man  been  three  year  in  gaol  for  debt,  and  was  there  no  dishonesty  in  the 
contraction  of  it  ?  He  was  informed  that  so  far  from  there  being  any  dishonesty 
in  the  case,  the  person  to  whom  Mr,  Oastler  was  indebted,  had  himself  ac- 
knowledged that  there  was  no  dishonesty  in  the  transaction ;  and  he  was  also 
informed  that  at  the  trial  relative  to  this  debt,  the  learned  Judge  who  presided 
said  to  Mr.  Oastler  extra-judicially,  that  *  So  far  as  he  could  see,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  case  which  affected  Mr.  Oastler's  moral  character,  integrity, 
or  honesty,  as  steward  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  was  indebted.'  It  had  been 
a  blot  upon  the  legal  code  of  this  country,  that  by  its  legal  procedures,  a  man 
might  be  imprisoned  all  his  life,  when  he  could  repay  his  debt  by  working  out 
of  his  prison-doors.  It  did  not  follow  that  by  supporting  the  movement  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Oastler,  an  individual  was  bound  to  support  everything  which  that 
gentleman  had  advanced — the  proof  of  which  could  be  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  prominent  supporters  of  Mr.  Oastler  at  the  Huddersfield  meeting  were 
the  hon.  member  for  Oldham,  Mr.  Fielden,  the  hon.  member  for  Knaresbro', 
Mr.  Ferrand — (great  cheering) — and  the  late  hon.  member  for  Nottingham, 
Mr.  Walter;  men  who  he  believed  totally  differed  as  to  many  matters  of  political 
economy,  but  who  worked  together  to  promote  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Oastler. 
Although  the  manufacturing  body  had  been  spoken  against  on  account  of  work- 
ing children  to  such  an  extent,  yet  there  were  many  very  honourable  excep- 
tions to  the  contrary — (cheers) — and  there  ought  always  to  be  a  proviso  in 
honour  of  those  who  treated  the  working  classes  with  kindness  and  charity. 
If  he  were  told  that  Mr.  Oastler  was  an  ultra-politician,  he  would  say  that 
that  was  the  reason  why  they  had  got  the  present  amelioration  of  the  factory 
system  ;  and  if  there  had  been  no  ultra-politicians  like  Sadler  and  Oastler* 
there  never  would  have  been  a  Bill  for  shorter  hours  of  labour.  He  hoped  both 
rich  and  poor  would  come  forward  ;  it  did  not  matter  how  small  the  sub- 
scription,— a  penny,  twopence,  or  fourpence  ;  such  would  be  more  acceptable 
to  Mr.  Oastler,  comingfrom  the  working  classes,  for  whom  he  had  laboured 
«o  long,  than  the  five,  ten,  or  hundred  pounds  of  the  rich.  (Cheers.) 

"  Mr.  C.Walker  rose  to  move  the  next  resolution.  Ever  since  Mr.  Oastler 
had  come  out  on  the  subject  of  the  injurious  tendency  of  the  unrestrained  fac- 
tory system,  he  had  been  one  of  his  closest  observers  and  humble  coadjutors. 
He  recollected  the  first  letter  Mr.  Oastler  wrote  under  the  designation  of 
*  Yorkshire  Slavery,'  which  brought  on  him  the  indignation  of  many  who,  to 
their  credit,  had  since  called  him  their  friend,  and  acknowledged  the  righ- 
teousness of  his  cause.  He  should  never  forget  the  first  public  meeting  held  ia 
Bradford  on  the  factory  question,  when  Mr.  Oastler  was  met  and  combated 
by  those  who  disapproved  of  his  views  as  to  the  limitation  of  factory  labour  to 
ten  hours  a  day;  but  the  facts  he  offered,  the  rights  he  asserted,  the  justice  be 
demanded,  and  the  appeals  he  made,  with  a  force  irresistibly  eloquent,  induced 
many  to  abandon  the  notions  they  previously  entertained,  and  to  join  hira  in 
asking  the  Legislature  for  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill.  (Great  applause.)  His  progress 
was  the  same  wherever  he  directed  his  course,  until  at  length  the  public  voice, 
under  his  guidance,  obtained  the  legislative  decree  that  no  person  under  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  should  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day. 
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Now,  when  they  remembered  that  the  same  children  had  previously  been  com- 
pelled to  toil  fourteen,  sixteen,  aye,  more  hours  per  day,  they  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that  the  improvement  was  worthy  of  their  most  sincere  praise. 
He  felt  persuaded  that  that  improvement  had  been  obtained  chiefly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Oastler.  He  might  certainly  pass  panegyrics  upon 
many  of  his  coadjutors,  but  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  do  justice  to  the 
Hercules  of  the  question.  (Loud  cheers.)     His  course  of  benevolence  had  in- 
volved him  in  difficulties,  and  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  endeavour  to  obviate 
the  consequences  upon  him.  His  chief  creditor  had  placed  him  in  prison  till  he 
should  pay  what  was  due,  and  there  he  had  remained  to  this  day  ;  but  during 
that  time  he  had  been  weekly  dispeusing  constitutional  doctrines  and  advice  to 
lis  countrymen.     Those  in  this  country,  the  admirers  of  his  patriotism  and 
philanthropy,  felt  it  their  duty  to  notice  what  he  had  done,  and  free  the  country 
from  the  disgrace  which  rested  upon  it  by  reason  of  the  incarceration  of  that 
excellent  man,  Richard  Oastler,  one  of  the  best  of  men  and  most  devoted  of 
patriots.  (Applause.)     He  was  certain,  that  here  and  everywhere,  where  the 
question  was  brought  forward,  a  disposition  would  be  manifested  to  free  the 
man  from  prison  and  set  him  at  liberty,  so  that  he  might  enjoy  the  refreshing 
breezes  of  his  native  Yorkshire  again — (cheers) — to  let  him  view  the  variegated 
beauties  of  nature,  among  which  he  would  consider  nothing  so  gladdening  and 
cheering  as  the  smiles  of  his  little  factory  children.  (Applause.)     He  would 
say,'  In  the  name  of  everything  honourable  in  principle  and  generous  in  feeling, 
let  us  unite  our  endeavours  to  free  the  man  from  confinement,  to  restore  him 
to  his  friends  and  his  country,  that  he  may  have  those  opportunities  of  dispen- 
sing blessings  upon  humanity,  by  making  mankind  acquainted  with  their  duties, 
which  would  lead  them  to  live  amicably  with  each  other,  and  tend  to  prevent 
those  bickerings  and  manifestations  of  bad  feeling  which  have  been  so  often 
displayed,  and  be  calculated  to  raise  our  country  to  that  pinnacle  of  honour 
and  grandeur  more  than  anything  that  could  be  done  by  her  navies,  however 
splendid,  or  by  her  armies,  however  powerful.*     Mr.  W.  concluded  by  moving 
the  resolution  to  the  eflfect,  that  the  meeting  considered  it  disreputable  to  the 
nation  that  Mr.  Oastler  should  continue  the  inmate  of  a  prison  for  debt. 

"  The  Chairman  here  stated,  that  he  had  just  received  a  communication, 
which  was  signed  by  J.  Lumb,  on  behalf  of  the  woolcombers  of  Messrs.  Wood 
&  Walker,  enclosing  the  sum  of  21.  2s.  6d.,  subscribed  among  them  towards 
the  liberation  of  Mr.  Oastler,  as  a  token  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  him,  the 
father  and  protector  of  the  factory  children.  The  announcement  was  received 
with  great  applause. 

"  The  Rev.  W.  Sherwood,  incumbent  of  St.  James's,  seconded  the  reso- 
lution. To  find  that  their  friend — and  such  a  friend,  he  would  tell  them,  was 
rather  rare — had  been  the  inmate  of  a  prison  for  so  considerable  a  period, 
along  with  his  faithful  partner,  was  such  a  disgrace,  that  if  they  had  any  feel- 
ing as  Englishmen,  the  latter  circumstance  alone  would  induce  them  to  put 
forth  all  their  energies  to  liberate  him.  They  owed  him  a  debt  which  they 
could  never  pay.  They  might  talk  of  their  wages  being  raised  by  Mr.  Oast- 
ler's  exertions  ;  but  he  considered  that  what  he  had  done  for  the  promotion 
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of  their  moral  welfare,  and  what  he  was  desirous  of  doing  for  the  immortal 
souls  of  their  children,  was  infinitely  more  important  than  all  the  wages  tht^y 
could  got.  (Loud  applause.)  He  considered  this  a  religious  question,  and  it 
was  on  this  ground  that  he  had  persuaded  himself  to  come  to  that  meeting. 
The  rev.  gentleman  concluded  by  calling  on  the  meeting  to  redeem  their  cha- 
racter as  Englishmen,  and  to  prove  that  they  had  that  true  principle  of  grati- 
tude and  generosity  which  sprung  from  the  right  source,  doing  justice  and 
loving  mercy.  (Cheers.) 

"  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferrjlnd,  M.P.,  supported  the  resolution  in  a  brief  and 
effective  speech.  In  appearing  before  them  that  evening,  to  ask  for  their  sup- 
port as  well  as  the  support  of  every  kind-hearted,  honest,  straightforward 
Englishman  in  Bradford,  to  aid  them  in  rescuing  Mr.  Oastleb  from  his  present 
cruel  position,  he  felt,  in  the  first  place,  a  strong  inclination  to  tell  them  how 
it  was  that  he  became  acquainted  with  that  great  and  good  man — to  trace  his 
conduct  from  that  time  to  the  present  moment ;  and  then  to  ask  for  their  ver- 
dict whether  they,  the  people  of  that  parish,  as  well  as  of  that  county,  thought 
Richard  Oastler  had  been  the  faithful  servant  of  the  public,  and  had 
honestly  discharged  his  duty.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  first  time  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  state  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  was  occasioned  by 
reading  the  public  writings  of  Mr.  Oastler.  Like  many  others,  he  could 
scarcely  believe  what  he  stated;  yet  on  making  diligent  inquiry,  he  found,  that 
instead  of  Mr.  Oastler  having  used  exaggerated  language,  he  was  far  beneath 
the  mark.  The  language  he  then  uttered  speedily  found  a  response  in  the 
mind  of  that  most  enlightened  and  upright  man,  Mr.  Sadler,  with  whom,  hand 
in  hand,  Mr.  Oastler  braved  his  way  through  all  opposition  ;  and  if  he  had 
not  achieved  a  full  triumph,  it  was  because  the  public  had  not  done  its  duty. 
They  had  heard  from  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  how  much  Mr.  Oastler  had 
done  for  the  working  classes — how  he  had  raised  their  moral  and  social  posi- 
tion. But  how  much  more  yet  remained  to  be  done.  And  let  him  tell  them, 
that  the  master-spirit  which  was  so  powerful  throughout  the  North  of  England 
before  it  was  imprisoned,  was  still  faithfully  doing  its  duty  while  in  confine- 
ment ;  and  if  he  were  again  to  come  personally  before  the  public,  he  would, 
backed  by  the  opinion  of  the  working  classes,  aided  by  the  ministers  of  the 
<jospel,  and  supported  by  every  practical  man,  never  rest  until  the  Legislature 
was  compelled  to  grant  the  rights  of  the  people  and  do  justice  to  the  operatives 
of  the  country.  (Applause.)  They  had,  during  the  last  few  years,  seen  a  great 
blow  levelled  at  the  working  classes — they  had  seen  a  measure,  called  the  Newr 
Poor  Law,  passed  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  every  true  patriot  in  the 
country — they  had  seen  it  thrust  down  the  throats  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  hitherto  they  had  used  peaceful  means  against  it ;  but  they  had  now  raised 
their  voices  against  it,  and  declared  that  that  law  shall  be  repealed.  (Loud 
cheers.)  Mr.  Oastler  had  done  more  than  any  other  man  in  these  realms  to 
draw  public  attention  to  the  cruel  and  oppressive  clauses  ot  that  infamous  Act. 
The  public  had  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  to  repeal  that  law,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  the  House  had  paid  attention  to  their  petitions ;  let  them  not 
now  fail  in  discharging  their  duty,  and  that  law  must  be  speedily  repealed. 
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(Cheers.)  Public  opinion  required  public  men  to  guide  it — men  well  tried  in 
the  cause  of  the  people,  whose  integrity  would  not  fail,  and  whose  honesty  was 
■unimpeachable.  And  who  was  so  worthy  to  guide  public  opinion  on  this  great 
question,  or  who  so  dear  to  every  true-hearted  Englishman,  as  that  man  who 
had  done  so  much  towards  effecting  the  repeal  of  that  Act  as  Richard  Oast- 
LER?  He  had  stood  the  test — he  had  encountered  the  most  bitter  oppo- 
nents— and  he  had  come  out  of  all  free  and  unscathed  ;  and  no  man  could 
point  out  an  act  of  that  man's  life  which  he  would  not  he  able  to  justify. 
(Applause.)  Therefore  it  was  that  he  (Mr.  F.)  had  come  forward,  along  with 
many  others,  to  aid  this  great  and  good  work,  thoroughly  convinced  they  would 
do  their  duty  ;  and  the  day  was  not  far  distant — nay,  they  might  measure  the 
time  by  hours — when,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  working  classes,  Oastler 
should  have  his  prison-doors  burst  open,  and  himself  go  forth  a  free  man. 
(Loud  cheers.)  He  had  been  delighted  to  hear  the  manly  and  eloquent 
speeches  that  had  been  delivered  that  night.  It  was  refreshing  to  find  gentle- 
men of  the  position  of  those  who  had  already  addressed  them,  coming  forth 
from  the  privacy  of  their  lives,  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting. 
It  was  a  guarantee  to  men  of  all  parties  that  they  had  no  reason  to  withhold 
their  mite  in  aid  of  this  benevolent  object.  He  trusted  that  no  person,  how- 
ever they  might  differ  from  him  (Mr.  F.),  would  refuse  to  give  him  credit  for 
being  actuated  by  upright,  honest  English  feeling  in  advocating  the  great  and 
good  cause  they  had  in  hand.  (Applause.)  They  had  been  reminded  by  a  gen- 
tleman that  Mr.  Oastler's  partner  was  also  his  partner  in  prison  ; — faithful  to 
her  husband  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  distress  and  poverty  as  in  prosperity 
' — clinging  to  him  iii  prison — faithful  to  the  last.  (Cheers.)  Let  him  now  again 
call  upon  them  to  aid  them  in  this  benevolent  object.  They  would  never  repent 
it.  He  implored  them,  having  minutely  examined  the  conductof  Mr.  Oastler, 
to  come  forward  generously  with  their  subscriptions  ;  they  would  feel  the 
pleasure  of  it  to  the  last  moment  of  their  existence  ;  and  they  would  soon  have 
the  happiness  of  seeing"  Oastler — the  good,  honest  *  Old  King,'  Richard 
Oastler — marching  forward  to  his  native  county.  (Loud  applause.)  This  was 
the  second  meeting  he  had  attended  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  object 
they  had  in  view.  He  had  pledged  himself  to  Mr.  Oastler  and  his  friends  to 
raise  his  humble  voice  throughout  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  to  aid  in  effecting 
his  release  ;  and  he  felt  convinced  he  should  appear  in  no  town  in  these  two 
counties,  before  an  assembly  of  the  working  classes  and  other  admirers  of  Mr. 
Oastler,  who  would  not  give  him  and  the  cause  he  had  at  heart  the  same 
kind  reception  which  they  had  so  generously  given  him  that  evening.  (Great 
cheering.) 

"  Mr.  T.  S.  Brooke,  of  Dewsbury,  moved  the  next  resolution,  in  favour 
of  a  general  subscription  among  all  classes  for  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Oastler. 
"  Mr.  S.  AuTY,  of  Bradford,  seconded  the  resolution.  In  the  course  of  his 
observations,  he  said  that  Mr.  Oastler  had  told  him  that  he  had  been  twice 
offered  his  release  by  certain  parties,  but  refused,  because  it  would  have  made 
him  a  party  man,  which  he  was  determined  not  to  be.  If  Mr.  Oastler  had 
chosen,  he  might  have  taken  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  and  at  once  have 
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escaped  from  prison  ;  bnt  having  given  a  promise  to  his  creditor,  through  his 
attorney,  before  he  was  taken  to  prison,  that  he  would  not  escape  that  way, 
and  having  offered  his  little  property  and  future  earnings  in  payment  of  the 
debt,  he  could  do  no  more  than  quietly  remain  in  prison.  It  was  said  by 
some  that  Oastler  was  a  dishonest  man,  and  he  had  been  asked  by  a  person 
*if  he  supposed  he  would  support  a  dishonest  man  ?'  He  (Mr.  A.)  replied,  'Not 
so  much  of  that,  for  if  that  be  robbery  there  is  a  deal  of  robbery  now-a-days. 
Is  it  a  robbery  for  a  man  to  acknowledge  his  debt  ?  He  says,  "  I  give  you  all 
my  property — give  me  liberty,  and  I  will  work  to  pay  the  rest."  Is  that 
honesty,  or  is  it  not?'  Some  people  assert,  that  because  Mr.  Oastler  is  as 
happy  as  a  king  in  the  Queen's  Prison,  he  does  not  want  to  come  out.  He  (Mr. 
A.)  had  communicated  that  rumour  to  Mr.  Oastler,  desiring  to  know  if  it 
were  true,  and  had  that  day  received  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  asked, 
*  Do  you  think  that  I  am  not  an  Englishman,  not  to  know  the  value  of  liberty  V 
He  (Mr.  A.)  desired  to  get  Mr.  Oastler  out  not  more  on  his  own  account 
than  for  the  sake  of  the  partner  of  his  sorrows,  who  was  fast  sinking  under  the 
confinement  and  privations  to  which  she  had  voluntarily  subjected  herself  in 
order  to  alleviate  her  husband's  sufferings.  He  also  urged,  that  though  in 
prison,  Mr.  Oastler  had  not  been  idle  ;  and  that  if  his  eloquent  tongue  was 
obliged  to  repose,  yet  his  powerful  pen  had  been  actively  and  efficiently  em- 
ployed in  the  cause  of  the  operative  population.  He  assured  the  meeting  that 
he  was  still  the  unflinching  supporter  of  the  rights  of  the  factory  child  ;  still 
the  same  determined  enemy  to  slavery  among  the  operatives  of  this  country  ; 
and  that  when  released,  (which  it  was  confidently  anticipated  would  be  before 
a  very  long  period  passed  away,)  he  would  appear  among  them  again,  and  lead 
them  on  in  the  course  which  he  had  so  steadily  pursued  in  former  days,  and 
until  the  present  unsatisfactory  and  inefficient  Ten  Hours'  Bill  should  be 
amended,  and  made  to  afford  those  rights  to  which  the  parties  affected  by  it 
were  entitled. 

"  Mr.  PiTKETHLEY,  of  Huddersfield,  moved  the  next  resolution,  and,  with 
regard  to  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  observed,  that  that  measure  did  not  originate 
with  Mr.  Oastler.  It  originated  in  the  house  of  a  friend  of  Mr.  Oastler's, 
with  whom  he  was  visiting  at  the  time,  and  who  made  such  statements  to  him 
at  the  time  of  which  he  had  no  conception.  That  gentleman  was  no  other  than 
that  great,  good,  and  liberal  man,  John  Wood,  Esq.  (Loud  and  long-conti- 
nued applause.)  Since  that  time,  Mr.  Wood  had  spent  thousands  of  pounds 
towards  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  factory  children.  (Great 
cheering.)  His  resolution  referred  to  the  formation  of  local  committees  in  that 
town  to  assist  the  central  committee  in  effecting  Mr.  Oastler's  liberation.  In 
Huddersfield  they  had  already  issued  nearly  200  collecting  books  ;  and  the 
reports  brought  in  were  most  favourable.  He  expected  the  average  sura  col- 
lected in  each  book  would  be  2.1. ;  and  200  books,  at  2/.  each,  would  make 
400/.  They  had  reason  to  believe  they  would  obtain  a  very  large  amount.  This 
would  prove  that  Oastler  was  not  forgotten  in  Huddersfield,  and  he  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  in  Bradford.  (Cheers.) 

'*  The  Chairuai^  here  announced  a  subscription  of  5/.  from  Mr.  I.  Milnes 
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— (loud  cheers)  ;  and  iu  order  that  his  wife  might  share  in  the  gratification, 
he  had  put  her  down  1/.  (Applause.) 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Coopeb,  incumhent  of  St.  Jude's,  seconded  the  resolution. 
He  said  he  had  not  resided  long  enough  in  the  North  of  England  to  make 
himself  particularly  acquainted,  to  the  full  extent,  with  the  state  of  the  factory 
children  ;  but  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  amount  of  labour  they  bore,  and 
the  privations  under  which  they  laboured.  Neither  had  he  the  pleasure  nor 
the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Oastler.  He  had  heard  of  hira  in 
the  South  by  means  of  tho  public  press,  from  which  he  had  been  led  to  respect 
and  honour  him  as  a  man  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  his  benevolence, 
and  he  could  not  refuse  to  bear  his  humble  testimony  to  the  cause  he  had  in 
hand.  He  could  not  but  honour  the  man,  stranger  as  he  was  to  him,  and 
honour  the  cause  in  which  he  had  been  so  successfully  engaged, — and  it  was  a 
cause  which  commended  itself  to  them;  for  where  was  the  man,  especially  as  a 
Briton,  but  more  especially  as  a  Christian,  who  could  not  but  admire  the  la- 
borious attempts  Mr.  Oastler  had  made  so  successfully  iu  bringing  it  before 
the  public,  and  the  successful  manner  in  which  he  had  brought  about  that 
important  amelioration  which  had  already  taken  place  relative  to  the  hours  of 
factory  labour  ?  He  had  often  felt,  on  reading  the  accounts  of  the  immense 
oppression  endured  in  the  factory  and  mining  districts,  that  it  was  a  disgrace 
to  England  that  such  an  amount  of  labour  should  be  extorted  from  any  person, 
much  less  from  little  children.  He  mourned  over  it  when  he  looked  at  his  own 
children,  and  fancied  that  they  might,  in  the  providence  of  God,  have  been 
placed  in  the  same  position,  and  have  endured  the  same  amount  of  labour.  He 
had  called  at  times  at  cottage  houses  when  the  children  had  returned  from 
their  labour,  and  he  had  seen  them  sit  down,  weary  and  dejected,  not  having 
a  word  to  say,  without  a  smile  on  their  faces,  and  he  thought  they  were 
oppressed  with  a  larger  amount  of  labour  than  their  tender  years  ought  to 
bear.  (Cheers.)  He  felt  assured  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when,  by  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Oastler  and  those  who  co-operated  with  hira,  to  which  the 
public  mind  was  inclined,  the  British  Legislature  would  do  full  justice  to  the 
infant  children  employed  in  factories.  (Cheers.) 

"  Mr.  AuTY  here  rose  and  announced  a  subscription  for  himself  and  his 
wife  of  1/.  1*.  each  to  the  fund. 

*'  Mr.  Smith,  a  working  man,  supported  the  resolution.  He  said  he  could 
pledge  himself  on  behalf  of  the  working  men  of  Bradford,  that  their  mite 
would  not  be  wanting  in  aid  of  the  liberation  of  3Ir.  Oastler,  and  of  once 
more  placing  him,  where  he  was  most  fitted  to  stand,  at  the  head  of  his  '  liege 
subjects,'  the  operatives.  (Applause.)  True,  they  might  boast,  as  Britons,  of 
the  British  flag  protecting  slaves  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe — true,  they  might 
cry  out,  that  no  sooner  does  a  black  slave  sail  under  the  British  flag,  than  his 
chains  fall  off,  and  melt  as  wax  before  the  fire,  and  he  stands  a  free  man  ;  but 
this  would  not  have  been  the  protection  of  the  poor  white  factory  slave,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  super-human  exertions  of  Mr.  Oastler.  They  might 
boast  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  British  dominions,  and  that  slavery  was 
extinct  wherever  the  British  flag  flutters  in  the  breeze  ;  but  the  slavery  of  the 
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factory  child  would  not  have  been  even  ameliorated,  were  it  not  for  the  elo- 
quent tongue  and  powerful  writings  of  Mr.  Oastler.  (Applause.)  He  was 
not  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Oastler.  He  confessed  himself  a  loyal 
*  subject '  of  the  good  '  Old  King' ;  he  was  convinced  his  designs  were  philan- 
thropic ;  and  he  felt  confident  in  speaking  for  the  working  classes,  that  the 
liberation  of  Mr.  Oastler  would  not  now  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  they  would 
ere  long  place  him  in  the  position  he  formerly  occupied  among  them.  He  still 
resided  in  the  hearts  and  aflFections  of  the  working  classes  of  England.  (Cheers.) 
The  time  must  come  when  the  working  classes  would  be  so  able  to  educate 
their  children  as  to  make  them  good  members  of  civil  and  religious  society ; 
but  if  any  means  were  required  more  than  another  to  carry  out  this  heavenly 
design,  it  was  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Oastler,  who  was  best  fitted  to  accom- 
plish it.  (Applause.) 

"  Mr.  Balme  moved  the  next  resolution,  that  booksellers  and  others  be 
requested  to  receive  subscriptions,  and  that  Mr.  J.  Wade  be  the  treasurer. 
"  Mr.  Spencer  seconded  the  resolution. 

"  The  Chairman  then  announced  a  subscription  of  10/.  from  C  "Walker, 
Esq.  (Great  applause.)  The  Chairman  also  expressed  his  regret  at  the  un- 
avoidable absence,  through  indisposition,  of  that  respected  gentleman,  Mr.  J. 
Wade. 

"  Mr.  J.  Pollard  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ferrand  and  other 
gentlemen  from  various  towns,  who  had  honoured  the  meeting  by  their  pre- 
sence, which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Milner,  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

"  Mr.  Ferrand,  on  rising  to  return  thanks,  was  received  with  immense 
cheering.  He  assured  them  that  he  felt  it  to  be  a  most  important  duty  on  his 
own  part  to  be  present  at  that  meeting.  He  belonged  to  a  small  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  pledged  never  to  cease  agitating  for  the  rights 
of  industry  in  that  House,  until  the  working  classes  of  England  obtained  that 
protection  for  their  labour  which  was  awarded  to  every  other  description  of 
property  within  the  British  realms.  To  use  the  emphatic  language  of  Sir  J. 
Beckett,  at  Leeds, '  I  say,  that  peace  at  home  means  contentment  at  home  ; 
and  unless  we  can  establish  such  a  system  of  things  as  will  afford  men  a  fairer 
remnneration  for  their  labour,  and  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  and 
families  in  comfort,  there  can  be  no  peace  at  home — there  never  will  be  peace 
at  home — there  never  ought  to  be  peace  at  home.'  He  (Mr.  F.)  would  not  be 
a  party  in  the  attempt  to  get  anything  but  on  sound  and  Constitutional  princi- 
ples ;  and  they  might  depend  upon  it — he  appealed  to  their  own  good  sense 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  country,  as  well  as  of  every  other — 
that  if  men  sought  from  their  rulers  that  which  they  had  a  right  to  claim,  they 
would  not  long  have  to  agitate,  if  they  asked  for  what  they  wanted  in  a  legal 
and  Constitutional  manner.  He  would  not  detain  them  longer  than  to  say  that 
an  important  sense  of  duty  brought  him  there,  and  he  felt  undeserving  of  thanks. 
They  could  not  separate  that  evening  without  expressing  their  deep  obligations 
to  their  worthy  Chairman.  (Loud  cheers.) 

"  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Frost  announced  a  subscription  of  \l.  Is.  from  himself, 
.   which  was  received  with  applause. 
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"  Mr.  C.  Walker  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  clergymen,  which  was 
seconded  by  a  working  man  in  the  body  of  the  meeting.  The  vote  was  most 
enthusiastically  carried. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan  returned  thanks. 

"  Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  Chairman,  which  being  acknowledged  by 
him,  three  most  tremendous  cheers,  with  '  one  cheer  more,'  were  given  for  the 
captive  '  King,'  and  the  meeting  terminated." 

Yes,  my  faithful  friend  Pitkethley  is  right.  My  old  friend  John  Wood,  one 
of  the  most  extet;sive  manufacturers  in  the  world — one  of  the  best  men  of  the  age 
— was  the  author  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  factory  children.  I  was  his 
merely  mouth-piece.  To  him,  after  he  had  recited  to  me  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  factory  children,  I  solemnly  pledged  myself,  that  I  would  never  cease  my 
labours  until  justice  crowned  my  efforts,  or  death  sealed  my  lips.  Hitherto  I  have 
kept  that  vow — may  I  never  break  it !     Amen. 

Next  follows  a  short  account  of  a  meeting  at  Bingley,  extracted  from  the 
Leeds  Intelligencer^  Dec.  2, 1 843  : — 

«  MR.  RICHARD  OASTLER. 

"  A  numerous  and  highly  respectable  meeting  was  held  in  the  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall,  or  Fenand's  Arms,  Bingley,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  Nov.  28,  1843, 
to  form  a  local  committee  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  raising  funds  to  liberate 
*  the  working  man's  friend  *  from  prison. 

"  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferrand,  M.P.,  having  been  called  to  the  chair,  opened  the 
meeting,  and  in  an  able  and  luminous  speech  detailed  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  the  unhappy  difference  between  Thomas  Thornhill,  Esq.,  aid 
Mr.  Oastler,  and  which  finally  issued  in  the  incarceration  of  the  latter  gen- 
tleman. Resolutions  expressive  of  deep  sympathy  for  Mr.  Oastler  were  una- 
nimously passed,  and  a  local  committee  formed  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  laudable  object  proposed.  The  Chairman  read  over  a  list  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  from  whom  he  had  received  remittances.  The  meeting  was  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  unanimity  and  good  feeling." 

Dewsbury  comes  next,  a  town  where  many  a  hard-fought  victory  has  been 
gained  under  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  and  the  Anti-New  Poor  Law  flags  : — • 

(Extracted  from  the  Wakefield  Journal,  Bee.  1,  1843,  and  the  Halifax 
Guardian  Dec.  2,  1843.J 

«  LIBERATION  OF  Mr.  OASTLER. 
"MEETING  AT  DEWSBURY. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  29,  1843,  a  crowded  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Magistrates'  Room,  at  Dewsbury,  for  the  liberation  of  the  '  Old  King.' 

**  The  Rev.  T.  Albutt,  Vicar  of  Dewsbury,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  in 
opening  the  proceedings  said,  that  this  was  not  one  of  those  party  questions  which 
agitate  the  present  day.  The  object  was  to  accomplish  the  liberation  of  a  man 
who  had  stood  before  them  as  an  advocate  of  the  restriction  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  and  he  (the  vicar)  would  also  say  that  labour  ought  to  be  protected. 
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(Cheers.)  Another  point  advocated  by  Mr.  Oastler,  was  the  alteration  of 
the  New  Poor  Law,  and  he  would  ask,  what  man  was  amongst  them  who  would 
uot  join  with  him  in  seeking  for  a  change  in  the  cruel  clauses  of  that  Bill? 
(Cheers.)  As  it  was  the  law,  certainly,  as  loyal  subjects,  they  ought  to  en- 
deavour to  treat  it  with  that  respect  which  was  required,  still  they  should  be 
united  in  their  efforts  in  seeking  for  a  change.  These  subjects  Mr.  O.  had, 
while  in  prosperity,  identified  himself  with,  and  now,  in  the  hour  of  adversity, 
the  people  ought  not  to  forsake  him.  Were  he  (the  vicar)  doubting  in  any 
way  the  propriety  of  attending  this  meeting  for  this  object,  the  worthy  testimony 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Madden,  given  at  the  Huddersfield  meeting,  would  remove 
any  doubts  of  that  description.  He  knew  Mr.  Madden  to  be  too  much  of  a 
gentleman,  and  too  much  the  Christian,  to  be  induced  to  say  that  which  was 
not  correct.  He  (the  vicar)  had  heard  Mr.  Madden  say  the  same  in  private 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Oastler,  which  he  uttered  at  the  Huddersfield  meeting  in 
public.  (Cheers.)  Things,  such  as  those,  being  considered,  Mr.  Oastler's 
situation  demanded  the  sympathies  of  the  people.  He  did  not  pretend  to  say 
there  was  no  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Oastler,  in  getting  into  Mr. 
Thornhill's  debt,  but  he  did  say  there  was  no  crime  connected  with  it. 
Whatever  indiscretion  there  was,  and  if  indiscretion  deserved  punishment,  Mr. 
Oastler  had  surely  been  punished  sufficiently  for  it.  Three  years  imprison- 
ment was  surely  punishment  enough.  He  believed  Mr.  Oastler  to  be  a  noble 
and  generous-hearted  man,  and  he  (the  vicar)  hoped  that  all  parties  would 
unite  to  accomplish  his  liberation.     (Cheers.) 

"  Mr.  John  Tweedale,  moved  the  first  resolution  : — *  That  this  meeting 
greatly  admires  the  unparalleled  efforts  made  by  Mr.  Oastler  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  and  oppressed,  to  make  the  home  of  the  labourer  comfortable,  and  to 
obtain  a  just  requital  for  honest  toil.  These  efforts  have  endeared  him  to  the 
affections  of  the  people  whose  battles  he  continues  to  fight;  and  for  his  righteous 
endeavour  to  secure  our  common  country  from  impending  ruin,  we  deem  our- 
selves and  the  whole  people  of  these  realms  under  the  greatest  obligation.'  The 
meeting  had  heard  Mr.  Oastler's  claims  set  forth  with  great  justice  by  the 
Rev.  Chairman,  and  with  the  warmth  and  power  those  claims  deserved.  When 
they  saw  a  man  riding  upon  the  billow,  at  one  time  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
and  at  another  time  at  the  top  of  the  mighty  surge  tossed  to  and  fro,  he  surely 
demanded  the  assistance  of  all  humane  men.  Such  was,  to  all  appearance,  Mr. 
Oastler's  situation.  (Hear.)  He  was  in  prison,  no  doubt,  for  advocating  the 
people's  interests.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  had  brought  the  people  into 
unfair  competition  with  spindles.  The  race  was  between  man  and  spindles — 
Mr.  Oastler  had  preferred  the  man  to  the  spindles.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  O,  had 
always  been  fighting  the  battles  of  the  men  against  the  spindles.  (Cheers.) 
He  resisted  the  unfair  practice  of  human  beings  being  wrought  day  and  night 
to  satisfy  the  avaricious.  Mr.  O.  had  fought  the  people's  battle  and  had  almost 
won  it.  When  the  New  Poor  Law  Bill  was  mooted,  Mr.  Oastler  again  battled 
more  nobly.  (Cheers.)  His  present  imprisonment  was  caused  by  that  battle. 
Did  the  danger  of  losing  his  situation  prevent  him  from  doing  his  duty?  No, 
with  beggary  and  a  prison  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  went  on  with  his  work 
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for  the  people.  (Cheers.)  Was  it  not  then  an  important  obligation  upon  the 
people  now  to  secure  that  man's  liberation  ?  (Yes,  and  cheers.)  Should  not 
Dewsbury  do  all  it  could  for  that  object  ?  From  the  working  men  individually, 
a  little  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  he  hoped  no  one  would 
grudge  that  little.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Tweedale  then  proceeded  to  show  that 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had  never  dared  thoroughly  to  carry  out  the  cruel 
enactments  of  the  New  Poor  Law  in  those  districts,  which  was,  in  his  opinion, 
owing  to  the  powerful  opposition  of  Mr.  Oastler  ;  but  though  they  had  not 
yet  carried  it  out  in  its  harshness,  there  was  no  telling  how  soon  they  would 
try  to  do  so.  Mr.  Tweedale  concluded  an  eloquent  address  by  recommending 
all  persons  to  read  Mr.  Oastler's  Fleet  Papers. 

*'  Rev.  J.  W.  Jenkins,  of  Batley,  said,  he  felt  called  apon,  as  a  Clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  not  only  to  second  this  resolution,  but  to  do  all  he 
could  to  secure  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Oastler. 

"  Mr.  Charles  Walker,  of  the  extensive  manufacturing  firm  of  Wood 
&  Walker,  of  Bradford,  moved  the  next  resolution,  as  follows : — *  That  this 
meeting  considers  it  disreputable  to  the  nation  that  Mr.  Oastler  should  still 
continue  an  inmate  of  a  prison  for  debt  under  the  circumstances  which  placed 
him  there,  and  that  the  most  strenuous  efforts  ought  forthwith  to  be  made  for 
procuring  his  liberation,  and  thus  evince  the  people's  gratitude  for  his  invaluable 
services.'     He  felt  that  some  explanation  was  necessary  from  him  by  way  of  an 
apology  for  appearing  before  the  meeting,  not  being  a  resident  of  Dewsbury. 
On  Monday  evening,  at  Bradford,  they  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  able 
assistance  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Brooke,  who  gave  him,  (Mr.  W.)  rather  a  pressing 
invitation  to  attend  the  Dewsbury  meeting.     He  (Mr.  W.)  considered  himself 
called  upon  to  do  all  he  could  to  advance  the  interests  of  Mr.  Oastler,  but 
on  arriving  at  the  meeting  he  was  glad  to  see  an  array  of  talent  quite  able  and 
suflBcient  for  any  occasion.     As  an  individual  intimately  connected  with  the 
manufacturing  system,  he  was  ready  to  come  forward  in  aid  of  Mr.  Oastler's 
efforts.     What  was  the  condition  of  the  factory  system  when  Mr.  Oastler  first 
commenced  his  agitation  ?     Children  and  young  persons  were  compelled  to  toil 
any  number  of  hours  which  an  avaricious  master  demanded.     In  many  in- 
stances these  persons  were  being  worked  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16  hours  per  day. 
(Cheers.)     Tbis  of  necessity  caused  a  glut  of  goods  in  the  market.     (Cheers.) 
As  a  manufacturer,  he  thanked  Mr.  Oastler  for  his  efforts  to  remedy  such  a 
bad  system.    (Loud  cheers.)     Mr.  Oastler  bad,  however,  effected  some  good 
by  his  efforts.     He  had  induced  the  Legislature  to  prevent  children  from  being 
worked  such  long  hours.    Had  it  not  been  for  this,  what  would  then  have  been 
their  present  condition?    A  preceding  speaker  had  said  that  trade  was  brisker. 
He  (Mr.  W.)  believed  that  it  was  so  in  most  of  the  manufacturing  towns  ;  and 
had  not  a  stop  been  put  to  the  long  hours,  manufacturers  would  now  be  work- 
ing any  length  of  time  they  pleased,  and  thus  injure  the  trade  by  over-produc- 
tion.   They,  however,  could  not  work  their  most  useful  hands  more  than  twelve 
hours,  and  thus  a  greater  number  of  hands  was  employed  to  produce  the  same 
work.     Restriction  upon  the  hours  of  labour  prevented  an  nnsound  species  of 
speculation.  (Hear,  hear.)     There  were  persons,  he  (Mr.  W.)  was  ashamed  to 
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say,  connected  with  the  factory  system,  who  would  take  every  advantage  they 
possibly  could.     But  they  might  ask  if  Mr.  Oastler  was  reasonable  in  his 
requirements?    Mr.  Oastler  had  demanded  that  children  be  not  worked  more 
than  ten  hours  a  day.     As  a  manufacturer,  he  (Mr.  W.)  would  say  that  ten 
hours  a  day  were  long  enough  for  either  children  or  adults,   (Loud  cheers.) 
That  man  who  could  say  that  any  person  ought  to  work  longer  than  ten  hours 
a  day,  ought  to  be  branded  as  a  cruel  person.  (Loud  cheers.)     He  had  almost 
said,  ought  to  be  branded  as  a  something  which  might  have  been  supposed  ta 
sound  harsh  ;  but  at  any  rate,  the  man  who  watited  the  operatives,  of  what- 
ever age,  to  work  longer  than  that  time,  was,  to  say  the  best,  a  most  cruel 
individual.    (Cheering.)    Common  sense  told  tbem  that.    (Cheering.)     When 
their  constitutions  were  out  of  order,  did  they  not  consult  the  medical  man  ? 
— and  if,  when  in  sickness,  they  consulted  the  medical  men,  surely  the  opinion 
of  those  gentlemen  ought  to  have  some  weight  with  tbem.   Aud  the  medical  pro- 
fession declared  most  distinctly,  that  to  work  any  individuals,  comprehending  the 
whole  sphere  of  the  human  race,  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  hours  a  day,  was 
injurious  to  the  constitflftiou,  and  would  certainly  bring  them  to  a  premature 
grave.  (Cheers.)    It  was  true  that  there  might  be  some  tnferesled  son  of  Es- 
ccLAPius  who  might  state  a  diflferent  opinion ;  but  when  such  men  as  a  Car- 
lisle, a  Blizarb,  and  a  Green  gave  their  high  professional  weight  and 
character    to    such    an   opinion,  it   mattered    little  what   the    interested   or 
ignorant    might    say.     (Cheers.)      The   Ten    Hours'  Bill   was   required    to 
enable   the   clergy  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  re- 
quirements of  the  factory  workers.     Long  hours  were  destroying  both  their 
mental  and  physical  energies  j  and  he  called  upon  all  to  unite  for  the  shor- 
tening of  the  hours  of  labour.  (Loud  cheers.)     His  resolution  said  something 
about  it  being  disreputable  to  the  nation  thai  Mr,  Oastler  should  be  iu 
prison   for  the  debt,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  con- 
tracted. He  had  been  placed  in  his  difficulties  in  consequence  of  his  endeavour- 
ing to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  suffering  humanity.    (Loud  cheers.)     If  he 
got  into  this  debt  on  the  people's  behalf,  he  was  entitled  to  their  sympathies, 
— \_A.  shoddy  grinder  present,  here  asked   the  speaker  what  Mr.  Oastler's 
salary  was?] — Mr.  W. :  For  many  years,  ZOOl.  per  annum,  but  for  the  last  two 
years,  500/. — [The  same  person,  whose  name  was  stated  to  be  Taylor,  said, 
'  Was  not  that  sufficient  to  prevent  him  running  into  debt  V    The  remarks  of 
Mr.  Taylor  were  met  with  loud  shouts  of  «  Truck   system' — *  He  pays  his 
wages  with  goods.'] — Mr.  Walker  proceeded :  When  it  was  recollected  that 
Mr.  Oastler  was  the  representative  in  Yorkshire  of  a  gentleman  owning  vast 
estates,  with  a  thousand  tenants,  all  of  whom  Mr.  Oastler  had  to  see — when 
it  was  recollected   Mr.  Oastler's  residence   was  at  that  princely  mansion, 
Fixby  Hall — when  it  was  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Oastler  was  always  the 
first  and  foremost  in  every  act  of  benevolence,  expending  both  his  spare  time 
and  strength  in  the  people's  cause,  and  never  retiring  to  rest  but  with  body  and 
mind  completely  exhausted, — would  it  be  wondered  that  he  ran  into  the  paltry 
debt  of  3,000/.  ?  (Tremendous  cheering.)  He  (Mr.  W.)  believed  it  was  through 
these  things  that  Oastler  got  into  his  embarrassment ;    and  as  men  and 
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Christians  it  was  incumbent  upon  thera  to  attempt  to  rescue  him  from  prison. 
(Loud  cheering.)  The  individual  who  could  come  to  that  meeting,  when  ob- 
jects such  as  these  were  to  be  attained,  and  interrupt  the  proceedings,  had  a 
heart,  the  possession  of  which  he  (Mr.  W.)  did  not  envy  him  of.  (Loud  cheer- 
ing.) A  man  capable  of  doing  that,  was  an  individual  who  was  prepared  for 
any  disreputable  act,  and  was  one  whose  character  and  feelings  must  be  dis- 
gracefully low.  (Cheers.)  That  person  merited  the  reprehension  of  every 
sensible  man.  (Loud  cheers.)  In  conclusion,  he  (Mr.  W.)  would  merely  state 
that  Mr.  Oastler  had  effected  a  vast  amount  of  good,  and  he  hoped  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  would  do  all  they  could  to  get  Mr.  Oastler  from  his 
present  thraldom.  As  patriots  and  Britons  he  demanded  of  them  to  secure 
the  release  of  their  friend,  Richard  Oastler,  from  the  Queen's  Prison.  (Long 
and  continued  cheering.) 

*'  Mr.  S.  AuTY  seconded  the  resolution,  in  a  speech  replete  with  sound 
sense  and  sterling  argument,  and  which  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
meeting.  The  New  Poor  Law  and  the  Truck  system  received  a  severe  flagel- 
lation at  Mr.  Auty's  hands. 

"  Mr.  T.  S.  Brooke  then  proposed  the  next  resolution : — *  That  a  general 
subscription  be  raised  among  all  classes  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Oastler  from  the  Queen's 
Prison,    and    for   enabling    him    to   prosecute  his  philanthropic  labours.'  — 
And  in  moving  the  resolution  explained  the  part  the  inhabitants  of  Dewsbury 
had  taken  in  their  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  New  Poor  Law  Bill. 
He  (Mr.  B  )   stated  that  he  happened  to  be  a  guardian  at  the  time  of  its 
attempted  introduction,  and  one  of  the  guardians,  an  ejt  officio.,  had  set  all  his 
brother  guardians  at  defiance,  and  was   determined   to  do  as  he  chose,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  remainder  of  the  Board.     This  caused  the 
uproar  which  ensued.     He  (Mr.  B.)  had  endeavoured  to  get  the  people  away 
from  the  room  by  telling  them  he  had  something  to  state  to  them  in  the  Market 
Place ;  but  some  person  told  them  that  he  only  wanted  to  get  them  away,  and 
.   thus  his  object  was  defeated.     He  left  the  place,  and  what  occurred  after  he 
only  knew  from  hearsay.     He  (Mr.  B.)  wished  it  to  be  most  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  he  only  blamed  the  gentleman  referred  to  for  his  setting  the  whole 
of  his  brother  guardians  at  defiance.     He  did  not  wish  to  allude  to  him  at  all 
except  as  a  guardian:  and  if  the  subject  had  not  been  referred  to,  he  would 
not  have  alluded  to  it.    After  a  well-merited  eulogium  upon  Mr.  Oastler,  he 
moved  the  resolution.  '^ 

"  The  Rev.  J,  W.  Hepworth  seconded  it. 
"  Mr.  Tweedale  then  read  the  following  letter : — 

'    «  '  Leeds,  Nov.  27,  1843. 
*' '  Dear  Sir, — I  am  favoured  with  your  letter  of  the  24th  inst.     I  beg  you 
will  assure  the  gentlemen  who  are  taking  measures  for  the  liberation  of  Mr. 
Oastler,  that  I  shall  be  happy  in  accepting  the  Treasurership,  if  they  think 
it  will  iu  any  degree  promote  the  object  they  have  in  view. 

*' '  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

"  <■  John  Th^eedals,  Esq.'  "  '  WM.  BECKETT.' 
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"  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferrand,  M.P.,  in  rising  to  support  the  resolution,  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  and  continued  cheering.     He  said,  that  while  he  came  there 
to  advocate  a  cause  which  was  so  kiudly  responded  to,  and  determined,  hy 
every  act  and  word  of  his,  not  to  utter  one  word  that  might  offend,  still  he 
would  not  shrink  from  speaking  out  on  the  important  subjects  which  might  be 
broached.    (Loud  cheers.)     Happily  they  lived  in  a  country  where  every  man 
could  enjoy  his  own  political  or  religious  opinions  ;  and  so  long  as  those  opi- 
nions were  legitimately  attempted  to  be  carried  into  force, where  any  man  could 
proclaim  them,  that  man  who  dared  not  hear  opinions  advocated  which  were 
opposed  to  his  own,  might  depend  upon  it  had  a  bad  cause  in  hand.  (Cheers.) 
It  was  high  time  that  the  people  should  have  Richard  Oastler  out  of  his 
.  prison-house.     No  rtan  had  fought  more  diligently  the  people's  battles  than 
Mr.  Oastler  ;  let  him  again  be  liberated,  and  no  man  would  be  more  ready 
to  defend  the  helpless  and  the  oppressed,  and  to  expose  those  laws  which  dis- 
grace the  statute-book.     If  there  were  any  in  the  country  who,  as  he  had 
heard,  would  subscribe   their  money  to  keep  Mr.  Oastler  in  prison,  it  was 
those  who  were  afraid   that  by  the  liberation  of  Oastler  their  foul  deeds 
would  be  exposed.    (Cheers.)     And  that  the  deeds  of  such  men  might  be  ex- 
posed, he  (Mr.  F.)  asked  for  the  release  of  Mr.  Oastler.     No  man  had  so 
faithfully,  year  after  year,  served  their  interest  as  Mr.  Oastler.     (Cheers.) 
He  (Mr.  F.)  appealed  to  them  on  that  man's  behalf,  and  he  knew  he  did  not 
appeal  in  vain.     The  people  would  carry  the  object,  and  that  effectually. 
(Cheers.)      Mr.  Ferrand  then  eloquently  showed   the   necessity  of  a  Twi 
Hours'  Bill,  and  said  he  doubted  not  it  would  be  carried.    With  respect  to  the 
New  Poor  Law,  he  (Mr.  F.)  had  told  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  now  told 
the  public,  that  that  Bill  must  be  repealed.  (Tremendous  cheers.)     They  had 
heard  that  evening,  that  the  worst  parts  of  the  measure  had  never  been  intrO" 
duced  into  these  districts.     That  they  had  not  been  introduced,  was  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  Oastler.  (Cheers.)     But  there  were  districts  in  which  it  was 
carried  out  in  all  its  deformity ;  and  on  behalf  of  those  he  appealed  to  them 
to  assist  in  the  release  of  Mr.  Oastler,  that  their  fellow-men  should  be  freed 
from  that  foul  stain  upon  the  statute-book.    (Cheers.)     They  were  sometimes 
told  that  the  public  in  these  districts  were  not  opposed  to  the  New  Poor  Law, 
and  perhaps  some  of  these  days  the  Commissioners,  thinking  that  it  was  so, 
might  attempt  its  introduction.     (*  No,  never.')     There  were  laws  to  protect 
many  classes,  but  why  was  it  that  the  labour  of  the  poor  was  not  protected  ? 
(Cheers.)     Why  was  it  that  their  property  was  not  protected  ?     The  working 
classes  were  industrious  and  honest,  and  all  they  asked  was,  '  Give  us  employ- 
ment, and  payment  for  that  employment.'  We  ask  nothing  more — we  will  take 
nothing  less.  (Cheers.)    Manual  labour  was  the  only  thing  that  the  working  man 
could  depend  upon.  It  had  been  truly  said  that  night,  that  iron  had  entered  into 
competition  with  manual  labour.  Iron  had  in  many  instances  superseded  manual 
labour.     Mr.  Ferrand  believed,  that  before  Oastler  had  been  out  of  prison 
long,    he  would  have   a  scat  in  the  House  of  Commons.     (Cheers.)     Yes,  he 
would   soon  be   there,  and    then  '^'thcre  would  be  no  thimble-rigging.     (Loud 
cheer?.)     No  quailing  before  the  minister  of  the  day.  (Thundering  cheers.) 
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No  million  of  a  faction,  but  a  proud  and  honest  representative  of  the  people. 
(Cheers.)  Mn  F.  concluded  a  long  and  eloquent  address  by  saying,  that  it 
was  high  time  to  forget  party  names  and  party  measures.  It  was  time  to  unite 
for  the  general  good.  He  recommended  the  people  to  read  Oastler's  Fleet 
Papers.  He  paid  a  high  and  feeling  compliment  to  Mrs.  Oastler,  of  whose 
excellencies  and  virtues  he  had  seen  many  proofs,  and  hoped,  ere  long,  to  see 
that  good  lady  and  her  beloved  husband  once  more  in  that  county  unshackled 
and  free.  The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  amid  long  and  continued  cheers.  He 
then  read  the  two  following  letters : — 

«  '  Laudon,  Stafford,  Nov.  26,  1843. 
^*  *  Dear  Ferrand, — I  observe  that  there  is  a  public  subscription  commenced 
for  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Oastler,  and  I  cannot  witness  the  effort  made  for 
that  object  with  indifference.  To-day  I  have  met  with  the  first  distinct  account 
of  proceedings  in  connexion  with  it,  and  it  is  therefore  that  I  am  induced  to 
trouble  you  with  these  few  lines,  since  I  do  not  discover  in  these  proceedings 
any  directions  for  sending  them  elsewhere. 

"  '  I  cannot  pretend  to  an  entire  concurrence  in  all  Mr.  Oastler's  views, 
nor  to  the  adoption  of  all  the  opinions  which  he  has  uttered,  nor  can  I  subscribe 
to  all  the  sentiments  proclaimed  at  the  meeting  in  support  of  this  object  at 
Htiddersfield.  I  say  this,  because  I  should  be  sorry  to  practise  any  deception 
by  passing  myself  off  as  a  more  qualified  approver  of  all  Mr.  Oastler's  views 
and  opinions  than  I  am. 

"  '  But  I  do  not  see  why  this  should  prevent  me  from  obeying  the  impulse 
which  I  feel  to  assist  in  the  release  from  a  long  imprisonment  of  a  man  for 
whose  motives  and  character  I  have  in  many  points  a  great  and  unfeigned 
respect ; — whom  I  understand  to  be  confined,  not  for  the  commission  of  any 
public  or  private  offence,  but  on  account  of  a  pecuniary  embarrassment ; — and 
who  seems  to  me  to  have  already  suffered  a  heavy  punishment  for  any  errors 
of  his  that  may  have  been  the  cause  of  it.  Upon  these  grounds,  therefore,  I 
beg  to  offer,  if  you  will  accept  it,  a  contribution  of  51.  towards  the  liberation 
of  Mr.  Oastler,  with  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  attempt  to  assist 
him  in  \i\%  difficulties. 

"  *  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  yours  faithfully, 

"  '  JOHN  STUART  WORTLEY.' 
«  *  JF.  B.  Ferraj^d,  Esq.,  3LP.' 

"  *  Gredington,  Nov.  26,  1843. 
"  *  My  dear  Sir, — I  see  yon  have  been  at  a  meeting  for  the  liberation  of 
Mr.  Oastler.  Though  I  deprecate  much  of  his  political  proposals,  which,  if 
carried  into  effect,  would  destroy  the  religious  and  constitutional  establishments 
of  this  still  glorious  nation,  yet  I  have  that  strong  feeling  in  behalf  of  his 
exertions  in  favour  of  the  factory  children  (towards  which  I  was  a  humble 
co-operator,  by  the  desire  of  the  late  benevolent  Sir  Robert  Peel,)  and 
against  the  unchristian  Poor  Law,  as  I  consider  it,  that  I  should  wish  to  add 
my  name  to  your  list  as  a  subscriber  of  20/.  Please  to  let  me  know  where  and 
when  it  should  be  paid. 

"  *  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  '  KENYON.' 
".'  fr.  B.  Ferrasd,  Esq.,  M.P.' 

"  Mr.  T.  MiCKLETHWAiTE,  of  the  Wakefield  Journal,  said  that  this  was 
the  second  meeting  in  which  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  called  upon 
to  address  a  meeting  immediately  after  the  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough 
had  spoken.  To  follow  so  eloquent  and  able  a  speaker  as  that  gentleman,  was 
certainly  a  most  unenviable  situation.  (Hear.)  Ever  since  his  tongue  could  lisp 
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the  name  of  father,  had  he  known  Mr.  Oastler.  In  his  earliest  youth  he  re- 
collected the  many  kindnesses  of  that  gentleman  ;  and  now  that  he  was  in 
confinement,  if  he  could  be  of  any  use  in  the  eflFort  to  free  him  from  a  prison, 
he  was  very  willing  to  do  all  he  could.  He  complimented  the  Vicar  on  having 
the  moral  courage  to  take  the  chair  on  such  an  occasion,  and  wished  others 
similarly  situated  would  follow  his  praiseworthy  example.  After  referring  to 
Mr.  Oastler's  many  excellencies,  he  called  upon  the  working  men  in  the 
meeting  to  subscribe  their  pennies,  sixpences,  and  shillings,  and  rally  round 
their  member,  Mr.  Ferrand,  in  his  e£Forts  to  obtain  the  release  of  Mr.  Oast- 
ler.    He  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolution : — 

**  *  That  a  committee  be  appointed  for  Dewsbury  and  its  neighbourhood, 
for  the  furtherance  #f  the  contemplated  object,  and  that  Mr.  Tweedale  be 
appointed  the  Local  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Brooke  the  Local  Secretary/ 
"  Mr.  H.  CuLLiNGWORTH  sccouded  the  resolution. 

*'  The  meeting  was  subsequently  addressed  by  Mr.  Pitkethley  and  several 
others,  and  passed  off  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

"  Mr.  Ferrand  said,  any  person  wishing  to  subscribe,  could  pay  their  sub- 
scriptions into  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Drummond,  London,  or  Messrs.  Beckett, 
Leeds." 
The  allusions  to  the  contraction  of  the  debt  may  seem  to  require  an  expla- 
nation.   The  whole  history  thereof  has  already  appeared  in  early  numbers  of  the 
Fleet  Papers. 

Would  that  I  knew  what  "  political  proposals"  of  mine  alarm  Lord  Kenyon, 
My  aim  is  to  build  up,  not  to ''  destroy  the  religious  and  constitutional  establish- 
ments."    I  must  be  misunderstood  by  his  Lordship. 

On  these  proceedings  of  my  friends  in  the  North,  the  Times  of  Dec.  6, 1843, 
has  the  following  remarks :— • 

"  THE  OASTLER  LIBERTY  FUND. 
"  We  are  glad  to  find  from  the  Yorkshire  papers,  that  the  movement,  so 
auspiciously  begun  in  Huddersfield  on  the  22nd  ult.,  in  favour  of  the  liberation 
of  Mr.  Oastler,  and  for  providing  an  annuity  for  him  and  his  wife,  is  pro- 
gressing more  favourably  than  his  most  sanguine  friends  could  have  anticipated. 
"  Not  the  least  pleasing  fact  in  this  effort  is,  that  Mr.  Oastler's  political 
opponents  are  evincing  their  personal  regard  by  uniting  with  his  friends  to  ob- 
tain his  liberation.  It  must  be  truly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Oastler  and  his  friends 
to  find  that  the  clergy  in  the  localities  where  he  is  best  known  are  ready  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  humanity  in  their  districts. 

"  His  late  pastor,  the  Rev.  W.  Madden,  was  the  first  to  propose  a  resolu- 
tion at  the  Huddersfield  meeting  ;  at  Bradford  we  find  four  clergymen  sup- 
porting the  cause  by  their  addresses  ;  at  Dewsbury  the  Vicar  occupied  the 
chair,  and  was  supported  by  the  incumbent  of  Batley. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  notice  the  ardent  devotion  of  Mr.  Ferrand  (who  ap- 
pears at  every  meeting  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  incarcerated  friend)  without 
admiration.  We  know  that  Mr.  Oastler  will  be  gratified  most  of  all  by  the 
faithful  adherence  of  the  operatives  to  one  who  has  done  and  suffered  so  much 
in  their  cause. 
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"  We  understand  that  meetings  are  about  to  be  held  at  Halifax,  Barnsley, 
and  Sheffield,  as  well  as  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  towns  in  Lancashire. 
Leeds  mustered  on  Monday  last.  These  meetings,  being  held  in  the  field  of 
Mr.  Oastler's  labours,  where  he  is  best  known,  give  a  sanction  to  his  personal 
and  public  character,  and  warrant  the  expectation  that  other  towns,  where  he 
is  only  known  by  '  the  hearing  of  the  ear,'  will  follow  the  example  so  nobly  set 
by  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  We  hear  that  many  influential  persons  think  a 
meeting  should  be  held  to  support  the  Oastler  Liberty  Fund  in  the  metropolis: 
we  think  so  too.  *  *  * 

"  We  shall  rejoice  if  this  effort  to  emancipate  one  who  has  emancipated 
many  prove  successful." 
Sir,  it  is  by  actions,  not  by  words,  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  my  grati- 
tude to  the  press  and  to  my  country. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S — Since  ray  last,  I  have  been  informed  of  the  following  additional  sub- 
scriptions to  "  The  Oastler  Liberty  Fund":  — 

£.     X.    d. 
Mr.  John  Peck,  Hull 1       0     0 

Mr.  Robert  Kerr,  Paisley      1  10 

Mr.  John  Macadann,  Glasgow            ...         1  10 

Mr.  Hague,  near  Huddersfield           ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  1  0     0 

Mr.  John  Wood,  Theddon  Grange,  Alton 100  0     0 

Mr.  James  Brook,  Boston,  Tadcaster           ...         ...  10  0     0 

Mr.  George  Armitage,  Bay  Hall,  Huddersfield        5  0     0 

Working  people  of  Lindley,                  do.                 ...         ...         ...  4  14     6 

Mr.  Joshua  Hobson,  Leeds    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         .;.  5  0     0 

Rev.  J.  M,  Maxfield  Marsden,  Huddersfield            1  10 

Mr.  C.  P.  Baneks,  Elm  Cottage,  Bewdley 1  0     0 

Thanks — many  thanks. — R.O. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"The  case  of  Mrs.  Wynne,"  (published  by  Jane  JVynne,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  price  3s.)— • 
Is  received.  This  pamphlet  is  a  well  written,  artless,  pathetic  narrative,  which  should  be 
attentively  read  by  every  parent,  of  the  arts  and  cruelties  practised  on  an  unsuspecting  and 
unprotected  woman  and  her  daughter  by  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  and  not  long  since  am- 
bassador to  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Eiirope.  If  the  charges  therein  preferred  against  the 
noble  Marquis  be  not  founded  in  truth,  a  complete  refutation  of  them  in  a  court  of  justice, 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  can  alone  wipe  away  the  stain  attached^in  this  pamphlet 
to  his  character  of  indelible  disgrace  and  eternal  infamy. 

Very  few  back  numbers  on  hand.  If  any  are  required  to  make  up  sets,  an  early  application 
to  the  publishers  will  be  desirable. 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

To  THE  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — At  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  especially  desirable  that 
1)0  one  misunderstand  my  principles. 

There  lives  not  a  man  who  has  been  more  grossly  misrepresented  than  myself. 
By  many,  nay,  even  by  Whig  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  by  the  leader  of  the 
League  in  Parliament,  I  have  been  styled  "  an  Incendiary"; — by  some  Conserva- 
tives, I  have  been  called  a  Chartist ; — and  when  it  suits  the  purposes  of  my 
opponents,  they  one  and  all  aver  that  I  am  a  **  mad  "  ultra-Tory. 

The  reason  for  all  this,  is  simply  because,  in  a  changing  age,  I  have  pursued 
a  steady  and  an  even  course. 

I  thought  I  discovered  in  the  British  Constitution  the  true  principles  of  liberty, 
— the  principles  of  restraint,  regulation,  and  protection  ; — I  thought  that  in 
every  "Liberal"  effort  to  amend  that  Constitution,  I  witnessed  the  approach 
of  tyranny  ; — so  that,  whether  Whigs  or  Conservatives  applied  their  tinkering 
hands  at  meddling,  it  has  been  my  fate  to  stand  forward  against  the  innovators, 
in  defence  of  the  first  principles  of  the  British  Constitution; — hence  I  have  been 
assailed  and  misrepresented  by  each  in  their  turn,  and  even  now,  I  am  not  under- 
stood by  all,  not  even  by  the  stanch  true-hearted  Tories. 

It  was  evident,  by  the  letter  of  Lord  Kenyon,  written  to  my  kind  friend,  the 
stout-hearted  Ferrand,  and  which  was  inserted  in  ray  last ;  it  was,  I  thought, 
evident,  that  his  Lordship  entertained  incorrect  opinions  of  my  views.  I 
knew  that  I  was  an  old-fashioned  Tory — I  thought  his  Lordship  was  of  the 
same  school ;  hence  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  address  his  Lordship  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:— -> 

«  The  Queen's  Prison,  Dec.  5,  1843. 
"  To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ke^yo^v,  Gredington. 
"  My  Lord, — Your  Lordship's  kind  letter  to   my  invaluable  friend,  Mr. 
Ferrand^  offering  20/.  .as  a  subscription  to  my  Liberation  Fund,  has  come 
before  me  ;  and  I  beg  to  expres'fe  to  your  Lordship  my  gratitude. 
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**  But,  my  Lord,  there  are  certain  expressions  in  your  Lordship's  letter 
which  lead  nie  to  believe  that  my  political  sentiments  are  misunderstood. 

**  My  Lord,  I  had  flattered  myself,  that  if  my  opihions  were  in  unison  with 
those  of  any  one  man  in  the  empire,  I  had  indeed  flattered  myself  that  your 
Lordship  was  that  man. 

*'  From  my  earliest  days,  my  Lord,  I  have  been  a  Church  and  King  Tory 
of  the  old  school.  All  ray  public  efforts  have  been  in  that  direction.  I  have 
never  used  disguise  on  any  occasion,  either  in  public  or  private. 

"  True  it  is  that  in  my  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  humanity,  by  advo- 
cating the  Ten  Hours'  Factory  Bill,  and  to  serve  the  poor  by  opposing  the 
New  Poor  Law,  I  have  been  often  a  fellow-worker  with  men  of  political  senti- 
ments the  opposite  of  my  own  ;  still,  there  has  never  been  disguise  or  compro- 
mise on  their  part  or  mine.  They  have  never  required  any  compromise — they 
were  always  satisfied  with  my  honesty  in  advocating  the  cause  of  the  working 
classes,  and  have  given  me  their  confidence  and  their  affection;  but  I  have 
never  swerved  for  an  instant,  either  publicly  or  privately. 

"  I  am  devotedly  attached  to  our  Protestant  Constitution.  I  have  spent 
ray  time  and  my  money  in  defending  it ; — I  lost  ray  election  at  Huddersfield 
because  I  would  not  surrender  that  principle  ; — nay,  I  had  almost  said  that  I 
had  worn  a  part  of  ray  life  away  in  that  work.  To  that  good  work  I  shall  ever 
be  devoted  while  I  have  breath  ;  and  if  I  have  any  ambition,  it  is  to  have  the 
respect  and  good  wishes  of  genuine  Englishmen.  I  have  especially  laboured  to 
uphold  the  Aristocracy  and  the  Landed  Interest,  knowing  that  without  them 
we  shall  not  long  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  as  secured  under  a  Constitutional 
Monarchy. 

*'  I  make  no  apology  for  thus  addressing  your  Lordship.  I  am  grown 
almost  indifferent  to  individual  opinion  ;  but  I  cannot  be  indifferent  to  that  of 
one  who  has  proved  his  friendship  so  decidedly  as  to  render  assistance  under 
the  wrong  impression  that  it  was  bestowed,  in  some  respects,  upon  an  unworthy 
object. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and  obliged  servant, 

«  RICHARD  OASTLER." 
This  was  his  Lordship's  reply  : — 

"  Gredington,  Dec.  7,  1843. 
"  To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  the  Queen's  Prison. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  hope  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  were  circum- 
stances which  had  occurred  showing  a  difference  in  political  conduct  between 
us.  To  the  principles  stated  in  your  letter  received  to-day  I  entirely  subscribe, 
and  have  uniformly  admired  your  conduct  respecting  the  Poor  Law  and  (he 
Factory  Children,  having  been  honoured  by  the  late  benevolent  Sir  Robert 
Peel  with  the  charge  of  his  Eleven  Hours'  Bill,  when  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  many  years  ago,  having  been  two  years  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
it.  To  the  alteration  of  the  time  from  eleven  hours  to  twelve  I  consented  most 
unwillingly,  and  have  invariably  wished  for  Lord  Ashley's  Ten  Hours'  Bill.  I 
feel  much  flattered  by  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  speak  of  ine;  and  pray 
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God  that  the  principles  you  assert  may  be  maintained  for  the  blessing  of  our 
posterity  iii  this  hitherto  highly  favoured  country. 

**  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  KENYON." 
It  is  very  true  that  I  have  used  strong  terms,  when  I  have  witnessed  the  mill- 
owners  defying  the  law,  and  on  the  Bench,  as  magistrates,  refusing  to  administer 
it !  I  have  then  not  hesitated  to  point  out  to  them  the  folly  and  extreme  danger 
of  such  treason;  nor,  when  the  Legislature  itself  has  dared  to  break  down  the 
walls  of  the  Constitution,  and  refuse  to  the  poor  a  right  within  its  pale,  then  I 
have  not  feared,  at  all  risks,  to  tell  our  law-makers  they  were  trespassing  on  for- 
bidden, because  hallowed  ground! 

It  is  true,  I  have  always  called  myself  a  Tory,  because  I  thought  the  Tories 
were  the  friends  of  the  Constitution.  I  never  styled  myself  a  Conservative,  be- 
cause I  witnessed  them  joining  the  Whigs  for  its  demolition. 

In  a  word,  I  believe  England  is  the  home  of  every  Englishman  ;  and  that  the 
rich  have  no  right  to  say  to  the  poorest, — Starve — be  gone,  or  be  enslaved  ! 

By  nature,  the  soil  is  assigned  to  all  the  people,  as  their  birthright.  By  the 
arrangements  of  society  in  a  civilized  state,  it  is  required  that  the  land  should  b>! 
held  by  a  portion  of  its  members,  but  still  for  the  good  of  all.  Under  the  Etiglisli 
Constitution  that  arrangement  is  perfect,  because  the  right  of  all  to  subsistence 
and  liberty  is  therein  yw/Zy  recognized.  But  by  the  new-fangled  theory  of  phi- 
losophy, as  exhibited  in  the  New  Poor  Law,  that  right  is  destroyed;  hence 
society  is  shaken,  even  at  its  base,  all  property  is  rendered  insecure,  and  instru- 
ments and  schemes  of  o\tY>ves?>\ov\, quite  foreign  to  the  Constitution,  are  introduced 
amongst  us,  whilst  it  is  evident  the  two  systems  can  never  work  well  together. 

Again,  a  new  power,  Machinery,  has  lately  risen  up  amongst  us.  The  Con- 
stitution would  restrain  and  regulate  its  use,  and  make  it  work  for  the  good  of 
all.  Hitherto,  both  Whigs  and  Conservatives  have  refused  to  interfere  with  that 
new  interest,  and  have  left  that  power  to  find  a  place  in  the  social  body  for  itself 
— pushing  every  other  interest  from  its  original  place;  and  thereby  machinery  is, 
as  the  Premier's  father  said  it  would  be,  "  instead  of  bebg  a  blessing,  converted 
into  the  bitterest  curse."  All  this  arises  from  an  abandonment  of  Constitutional 
principles.  Now,  if  property  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  oppression,  that  property 
is  not  secured  by  the  English  Constitution  ;  hence,  with  every  breach  that  is 
made  in  that  Constitution,  with  every  refusal  to  apply  its  regulating  principles,  I 
have  observed  a  loosening  of  the  title  to  private  property — a  relinquishment  of 
parochial  or  self-government — an  increase  of  the  military  and  police  forces  ;  and 
I  know  then,  that  we  are  rapidly  approximating  to  the  period  spoken  of  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  at  page  379  of  his  Lordship's  "  Essay  on  the  English  Constitution 
and  Government,"  when  "  the  reptile  would  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  guardian  of 
order,"  and  "  destroy  the  freedom  of  England  !" 

Whp:;cver  I  see  "  the  reptile,"  the  centralized  police,  dispatched  into  the 
provi:  cus,  to  support  the  authority  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  or  to  quell 
riots  in  the  districts  where  machinery  predominates,  although  it  is  sent  under  the 
name  of  "  a  guardian  of  order,"  I  knoto  that  "  the  freedom  of  England"  is  de- 
jiarting. 
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I  think,  Sir,  that  I  have  now  explained  myself  so  clearly,  that  none  but  the 
willingly  obstinate  can  hereafter  misunderstand  me. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  the  best  information  I  can  collect  of  that 
movement  in  favour  of  my  liberation,  of  which  I  would  rather  speak  in  the  words 
of  others  than  my  own  : — 

( Extracted  from  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Dec.  2,  1843.J 

"  The  proceedings  in  aid  of  the  '  Oastler  Liberty  Fund,'  will  be  seen  by  oar 
various  reports  to  have  been  going  on  bravely  since  our  last.  The  meeting  in 
Leeds,  on  Monday,  was  everyway  most  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  captive 
patriot ;  nor  have  the  several  meetings  which  have  taken  place  in  other  towns 
been  less  satisfactory.  Last  evening  a  meeting  was  held  at  Sheffield,  the  result 
of  which  we  cannot  at  this  date  report,  but  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  of  the 
same  character  as  has  uniformly  attended  all  the  others.  At  Liverpool,  pre- 
parations are  making  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  Monday,  in  furtherance  of 
the  same  object ;  and  at  Nottingham  also  it  is  intended  to  have  a  similar  meet- 
ing on  an  early  day, 

(Extracted  from  the  Northern  Star,  Dec.  2,  1843.^ 

"  THE  OASTLER  LIBERTY  FUND. 

"  The  work  progresses  bravely.  Our  pages  this  week  abundantly  testify  (o 
that  fact.  The  chord  has  been  struck  at  last.  Oastler  will  be  freed  from  his 
unjust  confinement ;  and  greater  scope  will  be  given  to  his  powers  of  doing 
good.  There  is  by  far  too  little  honesty  in  the  world  ;  and  we  certainly  cannot 
afford  to  bury  one  of  the  best  portion's  that  we  have  in  a  dungeon.  It  is  there 
j.ow  !     The  people  have  the  key :  they  are  now  unlocking  the  door. 

"  Next  week  Lancashire  begins.  The  commencement  is  at  Manchester. 
Let  that  commencement  be  a  good  one  !  But  why  urge  the  Lancashire  men  to 
their  duty  ?  When  were  they  ever  behind  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  numerous 
struggles  in  Labour's  cause.     They  will  not  be  lagging  now. 

"  The  preparations  for  the  meeting  will  be  learned  from  the  following  ad- 
dress.    Let  the  call  made  upon  the  men  of  Manchester  be  well  responded  to. 

"  *  To  the  People  of  Lancashire ^  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire, 

"  'The  Central  Committee,  appointed  (for  the  time  being)  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  "  Oastler  Liberty  Fund"  within  these  counties,  have  to  announce 
that  they  have  determined  on  holding  a  public  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Oastler,  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  in  Manchester,  on  Thursday,  the  14th  inst. 
nt  half-past  7  o'clock  precisely,  in  the  evening,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
best  means  of  raising  the  fund  and  to  appoint  a  perniancnt  committee,  and  make 
all  other  necessary  arrangements  for  that  purpose. 

"' The  committee  feel  that,  having  taken  upon  them  to  call  this  public 
meeting  without  tiie  preparation  and  means  of  excitement  usually  resorted  toon 
Huch  occasions,  they  have  fairly  placed  Mr.  Oastler's  cause  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  his  friends,  and  the  friends  of  such  as  he  is,  so  far  as  that  cause 
depends  on  this  district  of  the  country.  On  the  attendance  that  is  to  be  given 
at  the  meeting  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  on  the  exertion — the  willing  and 
voluntary  exertions  that  are  to  be  afterwards  made,  will  depend  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  people  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire  are  to  be 
deemed   the  equals  of  those  good  men  in  Yorkshire  who  are  now  doing  immortal 
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lionoiir  to  themselves  and  their  country  by  their  most  successful  efforts  in  this 
cause;  or  whether  they  shall  be  henceforth  branded  as  a  more  than  commonly 
degenerate  race, having  neither  the  patriotism  of  their  forefathers,  nor  the  libe- 
rality of  their  contemporaries. 

"  '  Mr.OASTLER  is  a  man  of  great  talent,  of  undoubted  honesty,  of  undaunted 
courage,  who  has  lost  his  wealth  and  his  liberty,  without  the  remotest  chance  of 
gain  to  him  in  his  successful  endeavours  to  benefit  his  fellow  countrymen.  Sucli 
a  man  is  a  patriot,  whatever  nickname  of  party  he  may  chance  to  bear  ;  and  we 
congratulate  you  most  heartily  that  in  Yorkshire,  at  least,  there  are  good  men, 
whose  admiration  of  the  patriot  is  stronger  than  the  trammels  of  faction.  Lord 
Kenyon,  Mr.  Baines,  late  M.P.  for  Leeds,  Mr.  Ferrand,  31. P.,  Mr.  J. 
Walter,  late  M.P,  for  Nottingham,  Mr.  F.  O'Connor,  Mr.  J.  S.  Wortlev, 
M.P.,Mr.  J,  FiELDEN,  M.P.,  and  a  host  of  others  whose  party  feelings  arc 
well  known  to  be  the  antipodes  of  each  other,  do,  nevertheless,  unite  their  ex- 
ertions in  favour  of  Mv.  Oastler.  Will  those  whom  we  now  address  let  it  bu 
said,  that,  for  them,  the  patriot  might  remain  in  prison  ? 

*'  *Let  it  be  said  by  no  man  that  "  he  did  not  know;"  "  that  he  was  not 
asked ;"  "  that  he  did  not  see  the  advertisement."  This  is  a  cause  in  which  we 
appeal  to  the  heart;  to  the  gratitude  which  every  honest  man  feels,  and  to  the 
friendship  that  he  bears,  to  the  man  that  is  his  friend  ;  and  when  the  heart  ap- 
pealed to  is  not  hardy  it  needs  not  drums  and  trumpets  to  make  an  impression. 

**  *  By  order  of  the  committee, 

*'  *  Thomas  Daniel,  Chairman. 

**  *  Committee  Room,  Old  Swan  Hotel,  Pool  Street, 
Manchester,  5th,  December,  1843. 

"  '  P.S.  The  trades  that  may  wish  to  assist  in  raising  the  **  Oastler  Liberty 
Fund,"  are  requested  to  send  delegates  to  the  committee  room,  on  Tuesday 
next,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.' 

"  We  understand  that  the  committee  have  invited  several  influential  gentle- 
men to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  Mr.  W.B.  Ferrand,  in  the  prosecutiott 
of  his  holy  mission  from  the  central  committee,  will  be  present ;  and  plead  the 
cause  of  the  *  Poor  Man's  Friend.' 

"  Men  of  Manchester,  do  your  duty!" 

(Extracted  from  the  Halifax  Guardian,  Dec.  9,  1843.^ 

«'  THE  OASTLER  LIBERTY  FUND. 

**  There  is  at  last  a  hope  of  releasing  from  prison  the  *  Factory  King.'  For 
three  years  he  has  endured  a  confinement  to  which  he  ought  never  to  have 
been  subjected  ;  and  from  which  his  tried  friends  have  at  length  commenced 
a  really  vigorous  eflfort  to  free  him.  To  make  that  effort  successful  demands 
but  a  temporary  and  united  effort.  It  rests  not  so  much  on  the  rich  as  on  the 
poor.  The  '  King's  own '  can  raise  the  ransom  if  they  will.  Sure  we  are  that 
the  ever-grateful  heart  of  Oastler  would  prize  his  liberty  the  more  deariv, 
if  purchased  by  the  factory  hands,  for  whose  welfare  he  has  laboured  so  uh- 
weariedly. 

"  The  meeting  at  Huddersfield,  at  Bradford,  and  Dewsbury,  were  as  ho- 
nourable to  Mr.  Oastler  as  they  are  gratifying  to  his  best  friends.  Members 
of  all  classes  in  society — men  of  all  ranks  in  life,  met  together  to  do  him  ser- 
vice. First  and  foremost  were  the  factory  workers,  the  fathers  and  brothers 
of  the  children  who,  by  Oastler's  exertions,  were  delivered  from  positive 
slavery.  Next  came  the  clergy — the  good  old  clergy  of  the  good  old  Churc!i 
of  England — by  whom,  in  their  pastoral  visitations,  the  evils  of  the  old  factory 
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system  liad  been  felt  in  a  degree  osily  less  than  by  those  whose  actual  strength 
and  sinews  it  over-tasked.  Then  came  the  friends  of  humanity  in  general 
who  had  often  responded  to  the  energetic  call  of  Mr.  Oastlkr  ;  and  many  of 
whom  had  fought  with  him  the  battle  of  the  factory  slave,  and  had  waged  a 
not  less  united,  but  unfortunately  not  so  successful  a  warfare,  against  the  un- 
constitutional and  unchristian  New  Poor  Law. 

"  It  would  be  unfair  to  many  who  have  attended,  or  spoken,  or  subscribed 
at  these  meetings,  were  we  not  to  add  that  they  by  no  means  approve  of  all 
that  Mr.  Oastler  has  written  or  said.  This  is  our  own  case.  But  the  pre- 
sent movement  is  one  to  which  no  one  can,  on  principle,  object  to  lend  a 
helping  hand.  Even  the  Editor  of  the  Leeds  3Iercury  has  contributed  his  51. 
Surely,  with  such  an  example  before  them,  the  friends  of  Oastler  will  not 
again  relax  their  efforts  until  the  '  Old  King'  once  more  sets  a  free  foot  on  the 
Yorkshire  heather." 

Leeds,  my  native  town  ! — Leeds  the  town  in  whose  bosom  rest  the  mortal 
rcmaiis  of  my  honoured  parents,  my  beloved  brothers  and  sister,  and  of  my 
lovely  babes  ! — Leeds,  where  my  own  bones  will  moulder  into  their  native  dust  ! 
— that  town  where,  from  my  boyhood,  I  have  so  often  accompanied  Michael 
Thomas  Sadler  on  his  works  of  mercy, —  Lfkds  gathered  its  inhabitants  toge- 
ther in  public  meeting  for  my  liberation  on  tlie  4th  inst.  1  extract  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  that  meeting  from  the  Leeds  Mercury^  the  Leeds  Intelli- 
gencer, and  the  Northern  Star : — 

«'  LIBERATION  OF  MR.  OASTLER. 

"ENTHUSIASTIC  PUBLIC  MEETING  AT  LEEDS. 

"  On  Monday  last,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  enthusiastic  meetings 
which  have  for  some  time  been  held  in  the  Leeds  Court  House,  took  place 
thorc,  in  order  to  enter  into  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  subscription  so 
auspiciously  commenced  for  the  release  of  the  '  Factory  King'  from  the  dun- 
geon in  which  he  has  been  so  long  confined.  The  meeting  was  called  by  pla- 
card, to  be  held  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  soon  after  that  hour,  the 
building  was  crowded  in  every  part,  by  men  of  all  parties — Chartist,  Tory, 
Whig,  and  Radical.  The  attendance  was  both  highly  respectable  and  numerous, 
and  the  feeling  of  enthusiasm  manifested  in  favour  of  Mr.  Oastler  and  the 
rights  of  humanity  was  fully  equal  to  that  at  any  of  the  previous  meetings  held 
on  the  same  subject  in  other  towns  in  this  Riding.  Nearly  every  sentiment  of 
the  various  speakers  was  met  by  the  most  hearty  responses  from  the  audience. 

"  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Beckwith,  Mr.  John  Cawood  was  unani- 
mously called  to  the  chair. 

"  The  Chairman  said,  when  he  came  to  the  Court  House  that  evening,  he 
little  thought  that  he  should  have  the  honour'of  presiding  over  the  meeting.  He 
came  there  as  a  spectator,  and  to  hear  something  about  his  old  friend  Richard 
Oastler  ;  but  as  the  committee  had  been  disappointed  as  to  the  gentleman 
whom  they  expected  to  take  the  chair,  he  would  do  the  best  to  fill  the  office 
to  which  he  had  been  called.    (Hear,  hear.)     Mr.  Cawood  then  proceeded  to 
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read  the  notice  by  which  the  meetiug  had  been  convened,  and  just  as  he  was 
coiicluditig, 

"  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferrand,  M.P.,  entered  the  Court  House,  and  his  presence 
was  the  signal  for  three  rounds  of  hearty  cheers.     After  they  had  subsided, 

"  Mr.  Cawood  made  a  few  further  introductory  observations,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  alluded  to  his  acquaintanceship  with  the  late  Mr.  Oastler.  He 
bore  testimony  to  the  hospitable  and  benevolent  nature,  not  only  of  Mr.  Richard 
Oastler,  but  also  of  his  late  father,  Mr.  Robert  Oastler,  who  was  ever 
distinguished  for  his  deeds  of  charity  and  kindness. 

"  Mr.  Joseph  Lees,  in  an  able  speech,  moved  the  first  resolution — '  Tliat 
this  meeting,  conscious  of  the  invaluable  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Oastler  to 
!iis  country,  and  aware  of  the  privations  he  must  necessarily  endure  in  conse- 
quence of  his  protracted  incarceration,  deems  it  a  duty  as  Christians,  as  friends 
of  humanity  and  as  fellow  countrymen,  to  aid  in  procuring  his  liberation  from 
prison,  and  in  'securing  bis  future  services  in  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
good  will  among  men.'     Mr.  L.  said,  had  that  duty  not  been  assigned  to  him 
— an  arrangement  of  which   he  was  unaware  when   he  entered  the  room, — 
he  should  have  solicited  the  opportunity  of  making  a  few  remarks  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings — of  speaking  in  favour  of  an  old  friend, — on  behalf  of  one 
with  whom  he  had  spent  the  happiest  moments  of  his  life,  and  who  had  become 
incarcerated  for  doing  good.     He  had  known  Mr.  Oastler's  father;  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Oastler  himself  for  thirty  years.  He  differed  widely 
from  him  in  political  sentiment ;  but  he  believed  that  he  was  a  true  philan- 
thropist, and  that  he  would  advocate,  as  he  ever  had   done,  those  measures, 
and  those  alone,  which   his  reason  told  him  would  secure  to  all  classes  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  happiness.     He  then  entered  into  a  detail  of  tlie 
circumstances  which  had  led  to  Mr.  Oastler's  incarceration,  and  paid  a  high 
compliment  to  him  for  the  hospitality  with  which  he  had  always  upheld  his 
office.  He  set  forth  in  a  prominent  point  of  view  the  humane  and  philanthropic 
disposition  of  Mr.  Oastler.     He  directed  attention   to  the  high  charactor 
which  Mr.  Oastler  possessed  amongst  the  tenantry  of  the  estate  for  which 
he  was  steward  ;  and  pointed  to  his  great  efforts  in  the  cause  of  the  factory 
children   and  against  the  New  Poor  Law  Act,  as  entitling  him  to  a  debt  of 
gratitude  from  the  public, which  theyought  to  pay  by  releasing  him  from  prison. 
He  (Mr.  L.)  had  formerly  opposed  Mr.  Oastler  on  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill ;  but 
from  the  circumstances  he  had  since  seen,  he  exceedingly  regretted  that  he 
had  done  so.  (Applause.)  If  it  had  been  an  Eight  Hours'  Bill  instead  of  a  Ten 
Hours'  Bill,  it  would  Lave  been  eight  times  better  than  it  was.     (Hear,  hear, 
and  cheers.)     It  was  now  for  that  meeting  and  the  public  to  sympathize  with 
a  man  who  had  spent  the  best  of  his  days  endeavouring  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  generation  that  are,  and  of  those  that  might  be. 
Mr.  L.  concluded  by  saying  that  he  was  only  a  poor  man  himself;  but  though 
he  was  so,  he  was  happy  to  have  it  in   his  power  to  show  that  he  did  not  pro- 
pose the  resolution  in  words  only,  but  by  way  of  beginning  he  begged  to  hand 
in  a  sovereign  as  his  subscription.  Mr.  L.  sat  down  loudly  cheered. 

"  Mr,  E.  Scruton  seconded  the  resolution  in  a  bii jf  energetic  speech. 
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"  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferrand,  M.P.,  rose  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting.   lie  was  received  by  three  rounds  of  cheers.  After  they  had 
subsided,  he  passed  a  very  higli  eiicomiiim  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Oastler, 
and  said,  that  in  appearing   before  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Leeds,  to  address  them  on  a  question  which  he  was  thoroughly  convinced, 
from  the  enthusiasm  which  had  aheady  been  displayed  during  the  delivery 
of  the  speeches  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  preceded  him,  they  had  deeply 
at  heart,  he  should  not  appear  before  them  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
true   Englishman   advocating  the   claims  of  a  persecuted  and  ill-used  man. 
(Hear.)  And  if  there  was  any  ane  present  who  differed  from  him  in  politics,  he 
believed,  nay,  he  was  sure,  that  that  person  would  give  him  credit  for  coming 
forth  in  the  cause  of  humanity.     Though  there  might  be  many  present  who  dif- 
fered from  him  and  Richard  Oastler  in  their  opinions  on  the  great  political 
questions  which  agitated  the  country — and  he(Mr.F.)  coincided  in  almost  every 
political  sentiment  which  Mr.  Oastler  had  spoken  or  written  that  he  knew 
of — he  was  glad  to  tell  such  persons  that  the  cause  which  he  had  come  amongst 
them  to  advocate  had  been  supported  in  all  parts  of  the  factory  districts  by  an 
unanimity  of  heart  and  a  warmth  of  generosity  which  England  alone  could 
furnish.  (Cheers.)    It  was  gratifying  to  see  public  characters  in  this  and  other 
towns  laying  aside  political  feeling  and  generously  coming  forward  to  aid  this 
good  cause  ;  and  no  man  more  merited  approbation  on  this  account  than  did 
Mr.  Baines.  (Hear,  hear.)    Mr.  Oastler  and  Mr.  Baines  had  long  been  op- 
posed to  each  other  in  political  sentiment.     Both  honestly  believing  their  opi- 
nions to  be  true,  both  appealed  to  the  intellect  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  and 
both  with  success.     He  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Baines's  views  were  so  favoured, 
not   that   he   would  prevent   his   arguments   from   being   brought    forward, 
for  he   believed  they   were  brought   forward  and  maintained  with  honesty 
of  intention.     If  they  were  true,  he  trusted  they  would  be  triumphant ;  but  if 
the  political  principles  of  Mi'.  Baines  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  were 
found  to  be  false — and  those  of  Mr.  Oastler  were  proved  to  be  those  on 
which  the  Constitution  of  our  native  land  was  built — he  hoped  Mr.  Oastler 
would  have  the  victory.  But  to  give  to  both  parties  fair  play,  let  them  have  a 
fair  field  and  freedom,  and  Go»  would  give  the  victory  to  the  right.     (Loud 
applause.)     In  coming  before  the  meeting  to  advocate  the  liberation   of  Mh 
Oastler,  he  would  appeal  to  their  better  feelings,  their  sentiments,  and  their 
judgment ;  for  he  should  scorn  to  appeal  to  their  passions.     It  was  his  duty  to 
call  their  attention  to  some  of  the  groat  questions  on  which  Mr.  Oastler  had 
appeared  in  a  public  character.    Mr.  Oastler  first  raised  his  humble  voice  in 
favour  of  the  freedom  of  the  black  slave,  that  freedom  which  this  country 
finally  achieved  by  a  grant  from  Parliament  of  many  millions  of  money.     Mr. 
Oastler  advocated  the  cause  of  the  poor  black  slave  until  that  glorious  vic- 
tory over  oppression  was  obtained  ;  and  he  had  scarcely  laid  his  pen  asidcr 
when  he  beheld  slavery  at  home  more  cruel,  more  oppressive,  more  lasting  than 
that  against  which  a  Wilberforce  had  so  nobly  raised  his  voice,  and  for  tlie 
abolition  of  which  the  country  had  paid  so  large  a  sura  of  money.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Mr.  Oastler  saw  that  white  slavery  at  home  was  warse  than  black  slavery 
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abroad  ;  and  he  came  forward  as  the  unflinching  advocate  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  white  slaves  of  this  country.  It  was  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Bain'es, 
that  he  allowed  the  columns  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  to  be  open  to  Mr.  Oast- 
ler's  powerful  denunciations  of  'White  Slavery  in  Yorkshire.*  (Applause.) 
Mr.  Oastler  supported  the  great  struggle  for  the  emancipation  of  our  factory 
children  from  the  slavery  in  which  they  were  held,  and  to  a  certain  degree  his 
exertions  were  successful  ;  but  before  he  had  achieved  the  triumph  that  he 
expected  he  should,  the  New  Poor  Law  became  the  law  of  the  land.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  (Mr.  F.)  would  not  weary  the  attention  of  the  meeting  by  details, 
which  he  could  bring  forward  against  that  infamous  law;  for  scarcely  a  day 
passed  that  the  public  prints  did  not  record  the  cruelties,  the  oppression,  the 
hardships — nay  the  murders  committed  by  that  Act.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  that 
day,  in  his  capacity  as  a  magistrate  of  the  West  Riding,  he  had  attended  a 
coroner's  inquest,  sitting  upon  the  body  of  a  woman  who  was  only  one  more 
victim  to  that  infernal  law.  It  appeared  that  four  months  ago,  a  poor  woman, 
of  the  name  of  Martha  Ro-binson,  seventy  years  of  age,  along  with  her 
daughter,  who  was  the  mother  of  two  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  only 
two  months  old,  was  released  from  the  union  workhouse  at  Bradford,  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  all  live  on  three  shillings  a  week.  (Cries  of  *  Shame.') 
They  had  been  accustomed  to  freedom  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  light  of  heaven, 
and  to  mingle  amongst  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  they  cheerfully  accepted 
4he  boon  offered  them,  and  settled  down  in  an  hovel  at  Harden  Beck,  near 
Bingley.  They  belonged  to  Wilsden  township,  and  lived  beyond  the  boundary 
but  some  few  yards.  They  continued  to  receive  the  relief  evocy  Monday  raorn- 
jng  from  the  relieving  officer,  who  lived  six  miles  from  the  place,  and  had  io 
attend  to  the  poor  of  six  different  townships,  having  altogether  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  to  attend  to.  (Cries  of*  Shame.')  The  daughter 
of  this  poor  woman  told  the  relieving  officer  soon  after  they  had  gone  to  this 
place,  that  they  were  very  badly  off,  and  that  3*.  a  week  was  far  too  little  for 
them  to  live  upon.  After  this  the  board  of  guardians  at  Bradford,  in  their 
mercy,  granted  Gd.  a  week  more  ;  so  that  this  family  of  four  persons  had  but 
3*.  Qd.  a  week  for  them  all  to  exist  upon — a  sum  scarcely  sufficient,  after  the 
payment  of  rent  and  coals,  to  keep  soul  and  body  together  for  two  days.  The 
daughter  was  half  a  idiot,  not  capable  of  earning  her  daily  bread ;  she  applied 
to  the  relieving  officer  for  more  assistaiice,  but  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her 
-application,  saying  that  the  board  were  his  masters,  and  he  had  no  power  to 
relieve  her.  The  guardian  of  Wilsden  passed  by  this  woman's  dwelling  when 
her  mother  was  dying  without  a  bed  to  lie  on ;  she  called  on  him  to  come  and. 
see  the  state  they  were  in,  but  he  rode  by.  (Cries  of  '  Shame,  shame  V  and 
deep  sensation.)  On  Monday  last,  she  applied  once  more  to  the  relieving  officer, 
and  asked  him  to  come  to  her  house  and  see  her  mother.  He  replied  that  he 
had  no  opportunity  to  go  to  the  house,  or  to  grant  even  as  much  as  6c?.  more  re- 
lief, but  they  might  move  themselves  to  the  workhouse  at  Bradford.  She  replied, 
'  What's  the  use  of  removing  a  dying  mother  to  the  workhouse  V  (Hear.)  She 
asked  him  for  relief ;  but  he  said  he  could  not  give  it.  He  said  she  was  to  go 
to  the  relieviDg  officer  of  Bingley,  who  lived  about  a  mile  from  the  place  where 
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the  poor  woman  was  dying ;  and  that  relieving  oflScer  had  excused  hinoself  that 
day  before  him  (Mr.  F.)  for  not  going  to  see  the  poor  woman,  by  saying  that 
he  had  sufficient  to  do  in  relieving  the  poor  of  his  own  district  and  finding  his 
way  home  after  dark  at  night.  {*  Shame,  shame.')  This  half-idiot,  having  been 
refused  relief  at  her  own  township^  thought  it  useless  to  apply  to  Bingley. 
On  Tuesday  morning  last,  several  of  the  neighbours  went  into  the  house,  and 
found  the  poor  aged  mother  lying  on  an  old  dirty  loom,  wrapped  in  an  old  sheet 
or  two,  giving  up  her  soul  to  her  Maker,  and  not  an  atom  of  food  or  fire  in 
the  house,  and  her  daughter  going  about  to  seek  her  neighbours  to  do  that 
which  her  native  town  refused  to  do.  (Cries  of  'Shame,  shame  !')  For  a  month 
Wilsden  had  been  without  a  medical  man  in  the  town,  and  the  last  medical 
man  there  advertised  his  pill-boxes  for  sale.     These  relieving  officers  and  the 
Poor  Law  boards,  only  acted  according  to  law,  as  they  were  amenable  to   the 
rcgulatioHS    of    the    Poor   Law  Commissioners   in   London.      The    coroner's 
jury   had    that    day   returned  a   verdict  —  'That    the    death    of   the    de- 
ceased  had  resulted  from  natural  causes,  accelerated  by  the  want  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.'     (A  voice — '  It  ought  to  have  been  a  verdict  of 
murder.')  Residing  at  some  few  miles  distance  from  the  poor  creature's  dwell- 
ing, he  did  not  know  anything  of  the  case  till  he  was  asked,  as  a  magistrate, 
to  use  his  public  authority  that  an  inquest  might  be  held  on  the  body.     He 
asked  if  it  were  possible  even  for  the  Christian  religion  to  be  inculcated  on 
our  countrymen,  or  the  laws  to  be  enforced,  if  such  cruel  oppressions  as  those 
inflicted  under  the  New  Poor  Law,  were  to  be  allowed  to  go  on.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  were  Englishmen,  living  under  a  Christian  dispensation,  and  told  by  every 
page  in  the  holy  Bible  to  feel  for  and  pity  the  poor;  and  to  whom  were  those 
poor  to  apply  for  succour  and  comfort  ?     Richard  Oastler,  who  was  now  in 
prison,  had  always  faithfully  opposed  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  shown  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution.     He  asked  them,  there- 
fore, to   unite  cordially  and  unanimously  to  obtain  the  release  of  Richard 
Oastler,  that  he  might  exert  his  energies  to  raise  the  public  voice  against  an 
Act  that  was  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  land.    (Loud  cheers.)     Another  great 
question  on  which  Mr.  Richard  Oastler  appeared  before  the  public  was  the 
factory  system.   (Loud  cheers.)     He  (Mr.  F.)  did  not  wish  to  bring  anything 
relating  to  his  own  personal  conduct  before  the  meeting,  further  than  he  could 
help  ;  for  united  as  they  were  in  the  cause  of  that  good  and  patriotic  man,  he 
would  have  them  rallying  round  Mr.  Oastler  alone  ;  but  he  might  tell  them, 
without  vanity,  that  the  first  time  that  he  appeared  in  public,  to  take  part  in 
any  of  those  great  questions  which  had  agitated  the  public  mind  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  was  at  a  large  meeting,  called  by  Richard  Oastler,  on  Wibsey 
Low  Moor,  to  discuss  the  factory  question.     Twelve  months  before  that  meet- 
ing, he  (Mr.  F.)  happened  to  rise  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
for  the  purpose  of  amusing  himself  by  wild  fowl  shooting  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Aire,  near  the  town  of  Bingley,  where  he  lived.     It  was  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  with  the  snow  two  feet  deep  covering  the  ground,  the  wind  blowing  a 
hurricane,  and  more  snow  falling.  He  proceeded  on  a  lane,  and  he  there  traced 
the  foot-marks  of  three  children.  He  heard  the  stifled  cries  of  a  human  being  ; 
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and  after  going  a  short  distance  he  found  the  foot-steps  of  only  two  children. 
He  turned  back,  and  there,  on  that  cold  winter's  morning,  just  at  the  break  of 
day,  he  dragged  out  of  a  snow-drift  a  female  ehild,  who  was  on  her  way  to 
work  at  a  factory.  (Hear, hear.)  He  asked  himself — Can  England  not  become 
a  great  nation  without  the  sacrifice  of  her  children  ?  He  entered  from  that 
time  into  an  investigation  of  the  factory  question,  and  as  long  as  God  gave  him 
health  and  strength — unless  a  Ten  Hours*  Factory  Bill  became  the  law  of  the 
land  before  his  life  closed,  he  would  agitate  for  that  just  law.  (Loud  applause.) 
After  remarking  on  the  present  Bill,  which  all  admitted  had  effected  some 
amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  factory  workers,  the  hon.  member  said 
that  he  was  told  by  men  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  whose  labours  had  been 
suspended  through  the  extension  and  application  of  machinery,  that  they  were 
living  upon  the  wages  of  their  children — in  fact,  they  were  living  by  the  murder 
of  their  own  offspring.  (Hear.)  He  spoke  advisedly  when  he  used  these  terms; 
for  the  highest  medical  meu  in  the  country  had  declared  that  to  work  women 
and  children  in  factories  for  longer  than  ten  hours  a  day  was  to  work  them  to 
death.  He  intended  to  bring,  by  creditable  witnesses,  a  body  df  evidence  be- 
fore Parliament  on  the  present  factory  system,  and  to  ask  the  Legislature  and 
the  country,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  if  Christian  England  is  to  sub- 
mit any  longer  to  this  system  ?  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  There  were  many 
other  evils  connected  with  the  present  factory  system  besides  its  working  the 
poor  children  to  death;  and  whilst  he  would  have  an  investigation  into  the 
whole  of  that  system,  he  would  also  not  overlook  the  working  of  the  New 
Poor  Law,  or  at  all  events  the  circumstances  of  the  case  of  the  victim  of  that 
law  which  had  that  day  been  brought  before  a  coroner's  jury  ;  for  although 
the  law  cleared  the  Poor  Law  officers,  he  declared  emphatically,  in  the  face  of 
that  numerous  and  highly  respectable  meeting,  that  the  New  Poor  Law  had 
been  guilty  of  the  manslaughter  of  that  woman.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 
Tlie  hoii.  member  next  related  a  case,  which  had  come  before  him  within  the 
last  few  days,  and  which  showed  the  baneful  effects  produced  on  the  rising 
generation  from  the  want  of  paternal  care  and  attention  caused  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  factory  system.  At  the  time  that  the  deputation  sought  him  to 
bespeak  his  aid  in  the  inquiry  respecting  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Martha 
Robinson,  he  was  engaged  in  taking  evidence  against  a  poor  child,  only  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  whose  case  was  illustrative  of  one  of  the  workings  of  the 
factory  system.  The  facts  of  tlie  case  were  these.  A  family  named  Murga- 
TROYD,  living  about  two  miles  from  Wilsden,  the  father  of  which  was  a  la- 
bourer employed  at  out-door  work,  and  the  mother  and  her  two  children 
worked  at  a  factory,  leaving  their  house  locked  up  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  they  went  to  work,  until  eight  at  night,  when  they  returned. 
A  boy  of  the  name  of  Hatfield,  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  (whose  mother 
was  a  widow  and  also  worked  at  a  factory,)  knowing  that  Murgatroyd's  house 
was  locked  up,  determined  to  break  into  it  and  rob  it.  On  his  way  to  commit 
the  robbery,  he  met.  another  boy  about  seven  years  of  age,  whom  he  persuaded 
to  accompany  him  ;  and  these  lads,  one  thirteen  and  the  other  seven  years  of 
age,  broke  into  the  house,  and  robbed  it  of  a  sovereign,  some  copper^  and  other 
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articles.  Information  of  the  robbery  was  given  lo  the  constable  of  Bingley,  and 
he  found  the  two  lads  entering  a  beer-house.     They  were  brought  before  him 
(Mr.  F.),  and  the  younger  was  made  a  witness  against  the  elder.     They  ad- 
mitted they  had  committed  the  robbery.     On  the  elder  being  asked  if  he  had 
ever  heard  of  God  or  the  Saviour,  or  of  heaven  or  hell,  he  replied, '  No, 
never.'  His  mother  said  that  she  was  too  much  benumbed  with  labour  to  edu- 
cate her  children,  and  the  only  comfort  she  had  after  leaving  her  work  at  the 
factory,  was  to  roll  into  bed.     (*  It's  a  shame.')     Here  the  child  was  left  to 
wander  all  day  where  he  chose,  the  mother  being  compelled  to  forsake  those 
duties  which  the  revealed  will  of  God  declared  to  be  incumbent  upon  her,  and 
which  the  law  recognizes,  she  ought  to  have  the  power  to  fulfil,  and  which  the 
voice  of  nature  declared  she  ought  to  fulfil,  and  which  society,  for  its  own 
welfare,  ought  to  demand  of  her.     She  left  her  home,  and  the  poor  child  was 
forced  to  wander  about  like  a  vagabond,  and  never  heard  the  name  of  God 
from  priest  or  parent,  and  he  was  now  an  inmate  of  York  Castle,  and  would 
liave  (o  take  his  trial  for  the  heinous  crime  of  house-breaking.    (Hear,  bear.) 
He  appealed,  then,  to  their  better  feelings,  to  their  humanity,  to  release  Ri- 
chard Oastler  from  his  confinement,  that  he  might  have  full  scope  to  exert 
his  talents  to  remove  the  evils  of  the  present  factory  system,  and  put  an  end 
to  such  cases  as  that  just  related.  (Cheers.)  We  often  found  Ministers  of  State 
and  other  public  characters  pointing  to  the  extent  of  our  exports  as  an  evidence 
of  the  improved  condition  of  the  people  ;  but  it  would  be  well  if  these  parties 
would  look  more  into  the  interior  ;  if  they  would  examine  and  see  really  what 
is  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  This  country  was  now  in  a  very  dread- 
ful state  ;  a  great  many  of  the  labouring  population  were  now  disaffected  and 
discontented.     He  knew  sufficient  from  the  history  of  the  English  people  and 
from  his  personal  knowledge,  that  they  are  loyal  at  heart  and  honest  in  their 
assertion  of  their  principles.  All  they  asked  for  was,  *  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a 
fair  day's  work' — (cheers) — and  the  Government  of  this  country  was  bound 
by  the  Constitution  to  provide  them  with  it.     (Renewed  cheering.)     If  they 
would  not  do  so,  they  were  utterly  powerless.     (Cheers.)     He  cared  not  who 
the  man  was  who  held  the  reins  of  Government  in  this  country — it  mattered 
not  what  political  sentiments  he  professed — the  line  for  his  guidance  was 
marked  out  by  the  Constitution  ;  it  was,  equal  protection  to  all  classes  of  per- 
sons and  of  property.     (Hear.)     The  property  of  the  poor  man  was  as  much 
entitled  to  protection  as  was  that  of  the  rich  man.     (Hear,  hear.)     It  was  to 
the  property  of  the  poor  man  that  we  owed  the  wealth  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  land.  The  building  in  which  he  was  then  addressing  that  large  assembly  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  important  town  of  Leeds  was  the  result  of  the  labour  of 
the  working  classes,  and  their  labour  was  their  property.     It  was  to  the  same 
source  that  we  owed  the  origin  of  all  the  various  edifices  erected  to  the  glory 
and  honour  of  God  throughout  the  land.     It  had  made  England  a  mighty  na- 
tion, which  she  would  continue  to  be  if  she  followed  the  laws  which  God  had 
declared  to  be  just  and  right.  (Applause.)  He  was  told  of  improvement  in  the 
state  of  the  country — of  increased  wealth,  and  better  trade  ;  but  there  would 
be  no  improvement  that  could  be  lasting  unless  employment  was  given  to  the 
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adult  male  population — unless  '  the  busy  bees'  were  kept  at  work.  At  present 
they  were  turned  adrift ;  they  were  drones  against  their  will.  (Cries  of  *  We 
are.')  Unrestrained  machinery  had  deprived  them  of  doing  that  duty  which  God 
himself  decided  they  should  do.  (Hear.)  They  were  to  earn  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  ;  but  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  this  country  had  de- 
prived them  of  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  that  divine  law.  Therefore  they 
had  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  Government  of  the  country,  and  insist  that  it 
should  rescue  them  from  that  position  in  which  unrestrained  machinery  had  placed 
them.  (Cheers.)  He  hoped  that  in  addressing  the  meeting  he  had  only,  so  far 
as  in  his  power,  and  that  but  feebly,  yet  honestly,  brought  before  them  the 
great  principles  which  Richard  Oastler  professed.  If  they  were  true,  they 
would  stand  the  test  of  public  opinion  ;  if  untrue,  then  the  honesty  of  English- 
men would  never  allow  them  to  believe  them,  or  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  political 
opinions  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  when  they  believed  their  opinions  not  to  be 
true.  To  place  the  political  sentiments  which  he  believed  were  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country  fairly  before  the  public,  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to 
pay  the  debt  of  an  honest  public  servant,  and  release  him  from  prison.  (Ap- 
plause.) After  expressing  his  cordial  support  of  the  resolution,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber sat  down  amidst  loud  and  continued  cheers. 

"  The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  was  unanimously 
adopted,  as  were  all  the  subsequent  ones. 

**  Mr.  G.  BuLMER,  surgeon,  in  proposing  the  next  resolution,  said  that  he 
was  unacquainted  personally  with  Mr.  Oastler  ;  but  he  was  aware  of  the 
efforts  which  that  gentleman  had  made  on  behalf  of  the  public  welfare,  and  by 
which  he  had  injured  his  health  and  made  many  pecuniary  and  personal 
sacrifices.  (Applause.)  If  they  took  into  account  the  indefatigable  — 
the  almost  super-human  efforts  which  Mr.  Oastler  had  made  on  behalf 
of  the  public,  they  would  pay  the  debt  for  which  he  was  incarcerated,  and 
liberate  him  from  prison.  The  committee  had  determined  to  pay  the  debt, 
release  him  from  incarceration,  and  then  make  some  provision  for  his  support; 
and  if  those  for  whom  he  had  so  long  laboured  would  not  raise  the  amount 
required,  they  were  utterly  devoid  of  gratitude.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 
But  he  knew  suflScient  of  the  working  classes  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  they 
would  raise  sufficient  to  set  their  old  friend  at  liberty ;  and  then  the  contri- 
butions of  the  more  affluent  might  go  towards  a  provision  for  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  days.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  should  rejoice  to  see  Mr.  Oastler  liberated, 
simply  because  he  would  be  enabled  more  effectually  to  promote  those  prin- 
ciples and  accomplish  those  objects  for  which  he  had  so  long  laboured.  It  was 
true  that  he  was  not  idle  in  prison  ;  he  had  sent  forth  a  weekly  pamphlet, 
which  had  well  maintained  his  views ; — let  him  have  his  liberty  again,  and  the 
chance  of  standing  forward  publicly  as  he  used  to  do,  and  he  would  soon  give 
the  finishing  stroke  lo  what  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  (Applause.)  Mr.  Bulher 
concluded  by  proposing  the  following  resolution: — 

"  '  That  subscriptions  be  forthwith  entered  into  by  all  grades  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this,  Mr.  Oastler's  native  town,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  his 
liberation ;  and  that  the  friends  of  humanity  throughout  the  borough  be  re- 
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quested  to  lead  their  assistance   in    the  accomplishment  of   that    laudable 
object.' 

"  Mr.  J.  HoBSON,  who  was  received  with  loud  cheers,  said  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution.  He  did  so  because  he  knew  Mr.  Oastler 
well ;  he  sympathized  with  him  in  his  affliction,  and  was  determined  to  do  his 
part  to  get  him  out  of  prison.  He  was  rejoiced  to  hear  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  preceding  speakers — particularly  the  sentiments  which  had  been  uttered  by 
Mr.  Lees,  to  whose  head  and  heart  those  sentiments  were  an  honour,  and  who 
had  shown  great  moral  courage  in  advancing  them.  He  was  able  to  bear  out 
most  fully  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Lees.  His  (Mr.  Hobson's)  family  had 
resided  on  the  Thornhill  estate  for  a  long  period  of  time ;  his  grandfather 
had  occupied  a  farm  on  that  estate  some  eighty  years ;  his  father  had  also 
lived  on  it,  and  afterwards  his  brother.  The  altered  circumstances  of  the 
tenantry,  however,  had  compelled  his  brother  to  give  up  possession  of  the  farm 
on  which  his  forefathers  had  been  enabled  to  live  in  comfort,  and  even  in  some 
degree  of  affluence  ;  and  with  the  wreck  of  his  fortune  he  had  been  forced  t» 
go  to  America,  to  seek  for  the  means  of  existence  which  were  denied  to  him 
here.  He  (Mr.  H.)  had  intimately  known  Mr.  Oastler  both  as  a  politician 
and  a  steward  ;  and  he  could  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  his  whole  study 
was  turned  to  the  endeavour  to  make  the  tenantry  on  his  employer's  estate 
comfortable  and  happy,  and  also  subserve  the  true  interests  of  the  employer. 
When  the  tenantry  sought  advice  of  him,  ihei/  had  no  fees  to  pay;  though  it 
Avas  well  known  that  in  this  way  the  stewards  on  some  estates  contrived  to 
amass  from  the  tenantry  large  fortunes.  He  kept  up  the  hospitality  of  an  old 
English  mansion.  The  poor  were  never  turned  empty  away  from  his  gates. 
Whoever  sought  him  on  business,  had  never  to  regret  his  conduct  towards 
them  ;  wherever  refreshment  was  required  it  was  always  there  to  be  had.  On 
these  grounds  he  put  in  the  claims  of  Mr.  Oastler  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
working  men.  It  had  been  said  by  some  parties  that  Richard  Oastler  was 
the  first  who  commenced  the  recent  agitation  for  limiting  factory  labour.  That 
was  not  correct.  Mr.  Oastler  did  not  commence  the  agitation.  It  was  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  M.P.,  who  introduced  a  measure  into  the  House  of 
Commons  to  amend  the  Factory  Act  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  was 
known  to  be  inefficacious  ;  so  loose  and  vague,  that  '  coaches  and  six*  were 
driven  through  it  in  all  directions ;  and  the  Short-Time  Committees  were 
formed  to  render  aid  and  furnish  information  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  a^  the  instance 
and  strong  recommendation  of  Mr.  Raines,  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  A  com- 
mittee of  that  sort  was  formed  in  Leeds,  and  another  in  Huddersfield  ;  and  on 
that  Bench  stood  the  man  who  called  the  first  meeting  to  form  a  Short-Time 
Committee,  at  the  direct  instigation  of  Mr.  Raines  himself.  It  was  thus  that 
the  factory  agitation  commenced.  It  was  true  that  Mr.  Oastler's  attention 
was  soon  directed  to  the  question  ;  and  that  ^he  entered  into  it  with  all  his 
soul,  bringing  to  its  advocacy  an  amount  of  energy  and  honest  determination 
that  soon  made  it  the  question  of  the  day  ;  and  the  meagre  measure  of  Mr. 
Hobhouse  was  soon  lost  in  the  '  Ten  Hours'  Bill.'  As  soon  as  Mr.  Oastler 
was  told  of  the  actual  slavery  existing  in  the  factories,  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
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letter  on  the  factory  system,  which  was  published  in  the  Leeds  Mercury. 
That  letter  led  to  Mr.  Oastler's  connexion  with  the  factory  operatives.  The 
Huddersfield  Short-Time  Committee,  formed  as  he  had  before  detailed,  read 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Oastler  with  much  gratification  ;  and  a  deputation  from 
their  body  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  Mr. Oastler,  to  solicit  his  co-operation 
in  aid  of  Mr.  Hobhouse's  Bill.  He  (Mr.  Hobson)  accompanied  that  depu- 
tation to  Fixby.  They  were  cordially  received  by  Mr.  Oastler,  who,  when 
he  had  inquired  as  to  their  object  and  intention,  frankly  and  warmly  pledged 
himself  to  work  for  the  emancipation  of  the  factory  slave.  At  that  meeting  the 
foundation  of  the  *  union*  between  Mr.  Oastler  and  the  working  people  to 
effect  practical  good  was  laid.  He  stated  to  the  deputation  frankly  and  freely 
what  his  political  tenets  were  ;  he  ascertained  what  theirs  were  ;  and  an  un- 
derstanding was  come  to  that  on  the  Factory  Question  they  would  all  work 
together,  totally  irrespective  of  political  or  party  considerations.  In  that  spirit 
they  commenced  the  work — in  that  spirit  they  had  continued  the  work — and  in 
that  spirit  they  would  work  the  matter  out.  The  consequences  of  that  meeting 
at  Fixby  were  not  yet  known.  There,  on  that  day,  had  a  lever  been  forged 
which  had  already  heaved  England  to  her  centre,  and  which  would  set  her 
right  at  last.  Into  the  history  of  the  Ten  Hours'  agitation  he  would  not  further 
enter,  except  just  to  say,  that  what  Mr.  Oastler  did  on  that  question,  so  far 
from  being  distasteful  to  the  owner  of  Fixby,  received  his  positive  commen- 
dation. The  case,  however,  was  different  when  Mr.  Oastler  opposed  the 
'  coarser  food  enactment,'  the  atrocious  New  Poor  Law.  Then  he  was  deprived 
of  his  stewardship,  and,  for  political  considerations,  cast  into  prison.  Refer- 
ence had  been  made  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Oastler  would  value  the  penny  of 
the  poor  more  than  the  large  contributions  of  the  rich.  He  knew  this  was  so  ; 
he  had  Mr.  Oastler's  own  authority  for  it ;  and  he  called  on  the  working 
men  to  come  forward  to  the  help  of  one  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  He  then  alluded  to  the  exertions  which 
were  being  made  in  other  townit,  and  hoped  that  the  resolution  of  the  meeting 
would  be  practically  carried  out.  In  allusion  to  the  handsome  donation  of  Mr. 
Baines,  Mr.  Hobson  read  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Oastler  on  the  subject : — 

"  *  I  cannot  tell  you  what  feelings  overspread  my  soul  at  this  sudden  ebulli- 
tion of  love,  of  respect,  of  sympathy  for  me.  It  almost  turns  my  brain.  I  can 
stand  opposition  with  most  men  ;  but  sympathy  melts  and  subdues  me.  Mr. 
Baines's  donation  has  very  much  surprised,  and  considerably  excited  me.  Well, 
one  thing  is  now  certain — the  personal  contest  is  ended;  but  now  for  the  war 
of  principle.  Am  I  right,  or  am  I  wrong  ?  that  is  the  question.  Tiiat  ques- 
tion must  and  with  God's  permission,  shall,  be  solved  ?  I  am  delighted  that 
personalities  are  ended.    When  I  see  Mr.  Baines,  I  shall  thank  him.' 

"  (These  sentiments  produced  a  strong  impression  upon  the  meeting,  from 
whom  they  received  a  hearty  response.) 

"  After  some  few  other  observations,  Mr.  Hobson  seconded  the  resolution, 
and  resumed  his  seat  amid  loud  cheers. 

"Mr.RoBERTON  said  that  he  M'as  the  person  who  got  the  meeting  together 
In  Leeds  on  Mr.  Hobhouse's  Bill ;  and  both  Mr.  Oastler  and  Mr.  Baines 
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were  in  favour  of  restricting  the  hours  in  which  factory  children  were  employed. 
He  was  one  of  the  deputation  who  waited  upon  Mr.  Baines  last  week,  and 
felt  highly  delighted  at  the  way  the  deputation  were  treated,  and  with  the 
handsome  donation  of  51.  which  Mr.  Baixes  gave  towards  the  liberation  of 
Mr.  Oastler. 

*'  Mr.  C.  Walker,  of  Bradford,  supported  the  resolution.  He  stated  that 
he  had  that  afternoon  been  requested  by  the  central  committee  to  attend  the 
meeting,  otherwise,  he  should  feel  it  necessary  to  offer  an  apology  for  appearing 
before  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds  on  an  occasion  of  that  sort.  He  congratulated 
the  meeting  on  the  enthusiasm  that  it  had  displayed  in  favour  of  Mr.  Oastler, 
and  the  able  addresses  which  had  been  delivered  that  evening.  Being  a  manu- 
facturer himself,  he  felt  bound  to  acknowledge  the  great  good  which  had  been 
done  by  Mr.  Oastler's  exposure  and  denunciation  of  the  factory  system  when 
it  was  perfectly  unrestrained,  and  children  of  tender  years  were  compelled  to 
work  as  long  as  their  masters  liked  to  make  them.  Now,  however,  no  person 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  was  allowed  to  work  in  factories  more  than  twelve 
hours  a  day.  (A  cry  of  *  That's  too  long.')  He  knew  the  hours  were  too  long, 
but  it  was  proper  to  state  that  the  improvement  which  had  taken  place  was 
accomplished  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Oastler.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  applause.)  Had  it  not  been  for  his  nervous  appeals  to  the  public, 
the  unrestricted  system  might  have  continued  to  the  present  day.  Had  no 
legislative  prohibition  been  passed,  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  no  doubt  that  many  fac- 
tories would  for  some  months  past  have  been  running  over  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  comparative  briskness  of  manufactures  generally.  (Hear,  hear.)  This 
of  course  would  not  only  have  exhausted  the  energies  and  injured  the  health  of 
the  factory  workers  more  than  at  present,  but  it  would  have  tended  to  glut  the 
markets,  produce  unsound  competition,  and  eventually  derange  the  whole 
routine  of  manufaciuring  industry.  (Hear,  hear,  and  loud  applause.)  The 
battle  that  Mr.  Oastler  had  fought  had  been  that  of  humanity  and  righteous- 
ness against  avarice  and  cruelty;  and  he  (Mr.  W.)  was  glad  to  see  such  a 
crowded  meeting,  and  such  an  array  of  respectable  gentlemen  convened  to  do 
justice  to  him  in  his  native  town.  (Cheers.)  They  would  doubtless  that  night 
resolve  with  one  voice,  that  Richard  Oastler  should  no  longer  remain  in 
prison,  but  that  he  should  be  set  free  to  work  out  the  good  purposes  he  had 
explained,  and  carry  out  reform  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  He 
meant  reform  in  its  proper  spirit  and  character,  which  comprehended  those 
benevolent  views  and  needful  ameliorations  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
which  Mr.  Oastler  had  been  the  advocate  for  many  years.  Those  views  ought 
again  to  be  brought  before  the  public,  to  receive  their  confirmation  and  appro- 
bation, so  that  the  Legislature  might  be  induced  to  decree,  amongst  other 
things,  that  the  factory  child  should  not  labour  more  than  ten  hours  a  day. 
(Loud  cheers.)  He  need  not  attempt  to  establish  the  position  that  Mr. 
Oastler  was  justified  in  his  advocacy  of  a  restriction  of  factory  labour  to  ter. 
hours  a  day,  for  it  was  well  known  that  the  most  eminent  medical  men,  both 
in  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces,  had  decided  that  young  persons  could  not 
be  worked  beyond  that  period  without  injurious  results;  and  he  hoped  ere  long 
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the  Legislature  would  be  induced  to  alter  the  present  law  to  a  simple  Ten 
Hours'  Bill  ;  for  he  was  persuaded,  that  in  whatever  view  that  measure  was^ 
regarded,  whether  as  a  question  of  humanity  or  of  just  commercial  policy,  it 
merited  the  support  of  every  patriot  in  the  empire.  (Cheers.)  As  an  individual, 
he  was  tired  of  the  present  system  of  factory  discipline.  He  felt  it  necessary 
to  attend  to  business  at  the  factory  the  same  hours  as  the  children  did ;  and 
be  was  really  wearied  day  by  day  by  the  hours  being  so  long.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  applause.)  But  if  he  complained,  he  expected  to  meet  with  no  sympathy — 
(laughter) — for  the  child  15  years  of  age  had  to  work  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  seven  at  night,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  for  meals,  consequently, all  complaints  that  he  might  make  would  be  fruit- 
less. (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  The  rescue  of  Mr.  Oastler  was  identified 
with  the  character  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  It  was  quite  clear,  from 
the  statements  that  had  been  made  by  preceding  speakers,  that  the  debt  for 
which  he  was  incarcerated  had  been  incurred  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
labouring  community  j  surely,  therefore,  it  was  the  duty  of  those  who  under-- 
stood  his  worth,  to  exert  themselves  to  restore  him  to  his  amiable  wife,  his 
friends,  and  his  country.  (Applause.)  Mr.  Oastler  had  nobly  combatted  on 
behalf  of  the  factory  workers,  and  he  rejoiced  that  the  fiat  had  gone  forth  that 
he  should  once  more  be  free.  The  good  work  was  going  on  in  Bradford  ;  and 
from  the  enthusiasm  which  he  saw  exhibited  at  that  meeting,  he  was  convinced 
that  at  Leeds,  the  native  town  of  Mr.  Oastler,  his  friends  would  not  be 
behind.  He  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Oastler 
should  be  once  more  at  liberty;  when  they  should  see  him  amongst  them, 
teaching  the  duties  they  owed  to  each  other,  in  connexion  with  the  welfare 
of  society  and  th«  safety  of  the  institutions  of  tlie  country.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) 

"  Mr.  J.  Summers,  in  allusion  to  a  remark  which  had  fallen  from  Mr.  C. 
Walker,  said,  that  the  first  step  taken  in  Yorkshire  for  the  release  of  Mr< 
Oastler,  was  taken  at  Leeds,  namely,  the  holding  of  a  meeting  last  year,  at 
which  were  present  Mr.  Atkinsox,  Mr.  Perring,  Mr.  Beckwith,  surgeon, 
and  himself,  and  at  which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  promote  the  object  for 
which  they  had  assembled.  Much  did  not  result  from  that  meeting ;  but  he 
was  very  glad  that  a  new  effort  had  been  made,  and  that  there  was  every 
prospect  of  its  being  crowned  with  success.  (Applause.) 

"  Mr.  S.  Smith  eame  forward  to  propose  the  third  resolution.  He  was 
received  with  loud  cheers.  He  said  he  had  been  highly  gratified  at  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  Mr.  Summers,  that  the  town  of  Leeds  was  the  first  to  raise 
subscriptions  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Oastler.  He  was  proud  to  call  Richarb 
Oastler  his  friend  ;  for  he  had  known  him  in  infancy,  boyhood,  and  man- 
hood, and  in  the  whole  course  of  his  acquaintance  with  him  he  never  knew  him 
do  a  single  dirty  action.  (Applause.)  In  boyhood,  Richard  Oastler  was 
known  for  his  adherence  to  the  truth,  and  as  a  young  lad  of  strict  morals  and 
religious  principles.  He  had  known  Richard  Oastler  intimately  ever  since 
they  went  to  school  together,  now  forty-seven  years  ago,  and  in  all  that  time 
he  had  never  received  an  unkind  word  from  him  ;  and  he  felt  it  a  privilege  to 
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come  forward  and  move  the  resolution  which  had  just  been  put  into  his  hand' 
He  believed  that  ia  all  he  had  done,  Mr.  Oastler  had  been  guided  by  correct 
and  honest  feelings,  and  had  done  the  best  he  could  ;  and  though  the  factory 
question  might  have  been  first  taken  up  by  others,  he  very  early  devoted  his 
great  mind  and  active  exertions  to  that  subject,  and  gave  it  that  success  which 
it  would  not  have  had  from  any  other  individual.  (Applause.)     Many  persons 
thought  that  Mr.  Oastler  exaggerated  some  of  the  statements  which  he  made 
in  reference  to  the  factory  system  ;  but  he  (Mr.  S.)  knew  he  did  not,  for  he 
furnished  many  of  the  facts  on  which  Mr.  Oastler  argued.  (Hear,  hear.)   Mr, 
Oastler,  whose  first  letter  on  the  Factory  Question  appeared  in  the  Leeds 
JMercury,  went  into  the  subject  with  great  energy  and  zeal,  and  spent  both  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  a  great  deal  of  money;  and  whatever  might  be  the  event 
in  future,  he  would  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  had  done  a  great 
deal  of  good.  The  present  Act  had  done  an  immensity  of  good.  The  condition 
of  the  factory  children  was  very  much  better  now  than  it  was  eighteen  years 
ago  ;  and  such  eventually,  he  believed,  would  be  the  effect  of  the  measure,  that 
the  masters  would  be  glad  to  pass  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill.     Many  of  the  masters 
were  in  favour  of  such  a  Bill  now  ;  and  no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two,  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill  would  be  carried.    (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)     Whe- 
ther the  subscription  commenced  should  prove  suflBcient  or  not  for  the  accom- 
plishing of  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended,  he  knew  that  a  time  would 
come  when  Mr.  Oastler  would  have  great  happiness,  and  enjoy  sweet  conso- 
lation, in  the  remembrance  of  the  good  he  had  done  for  his  fellow-men  ;  and 
no  doubt  he  would  receive  his  reward  hereafter  for  h's  virtuous  labours.    (Ap- 
jilause.)     He  felt  it  his  duty  to  subscribe  to  the  fund  for  the  liberation  of  his 
old  friend,  Mr.  Oastler  ;  and  he  should  be  very  glad  to  solicit  subscriptions 
in  aid  of  the  same  noble  object.    (Hear,  hoar.)     Mr.  Smith  concluded  by  pro- 
posing the  following  resolution  ; — 

"  '  That  a  local  committee,  with  treasurer  and  secretary,  be  now  formed, 
(with  power  to  add  to  their  number  for  the  out-townships,)  to  carry  out  the 
object  of  this  meeting  ;  the  said  local  committee  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
central  committee  already  appointed.  That  the  following  gentlemen  do  con- 
stitute a  committee  : — Mr.  Cawood,  Mr.  Alderman  Goodman,  Mr.  Samuel 
Smith,  Mr.  Joshua  Bower,  Mr.  Martin  Cawood,  Mr.  Henry  Chorley, 
Mr.  Joshua  Hobson,  Mr.  John  Jackson,  Mr.  George  Bulmer,  Mr.  Edward 
Baines,  Mr.  W.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Edward  Scruton,  Mr.  James  Green,  Mr. 
David  Ross,  Mr.  John  Smithson,  Mr.  Joseph  Lees,  Mr.  William  Brook, 
Kirkgate,  Mr.  —  Clarke,  (solicitor,)  Mr.  William  Heywood,  Mr.  John 
Summers,  Mr.  John  Beckwith,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  Mr.  John  O'Rourke, 
Mr.  George  Roberton,  Mr.  William  Rider,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Leeds  Short-Time  Committee.' 

"  Mr.  D.Ross,  late  of  Manchester,  seconded  the  resolution,  in  an  eloquent 

speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he   denounced    the   iniquitous  New  Poor  Law 

Bill,  and  passed  a  high  eulogy  on  the  labours  and  character  of  Mr.  Oastler. 

"  Mr.  James  Green,  in  moving  the  fourth  resolution,  said,  that  there  were 

raany  shades  of  difference  between  his  and  Mr.  Oastler's  political  sentiments, 
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but  he  had  much  pleasure  in  aiding  the  release  of  Mr.  Oastler,  because  of 
that  gentleman's  strenuous  opposition  to  the  New  Poor  Law  Act.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Some  persons  had  said  that  Mr.  Oastler  was  mad  ;  and  true  enough,  an  exa- 
mination of  the  New  Poor  Law  was  enough  to  turn  him  mad.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Through  that  Act,  he  believed,  many  had  been  turned  mad  ;  and  if  it  were 
continued,  many  more,  he  feared,  would  be  in  the  same  condition.  (Hear,  heal*.) 
He  begged  to  give  his  humble  mite  of  one  sovereign,  to  testify  his  approbation 
of  Mr.  Oastler's  exertions  in  reference  to  that  Act ;  and  he  cordially  moved: — 
"  '  That  booksellers  and  others  be  requested  to  receive  subscriptions,  and 
tl»at  collections  be  made  in  the  various  workshops  and  manufactories  in  aid  of 
the  *  Liberty  Fund,'  by  persons  authorized  by  the  secretary  for  that  purpose.' 

"  Mr.  Clarke,  solicitor,  seconded  the  resolution.  He  said  that  our  immor- 
tal Shakspeare  had  observed,  *  That  some  men  were  born  great,  some  menr 
achieved  greatness,  and  some  men  had  greatness  thrust  upon  them.'     In  the 
last  predicament  he  appeared  before  the  meeting  ;  for  he  had  no  more  thought^ 
when  coming  there  that  night,  of  taking  any  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings 
than  he  had  of  being  summoned  to  the  empire  of  China.  He  was  but  an  humble 
individual,  but  he  was  a  friend  of  his  country  and  his  country's  friend.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  applause.)    And  if  he  did  appear  to  take  part  in  a  public  meeting  so 
soon  after  he  had  become  a  denizen  of  Leeds,  he  determined  that  it  should 
not  be  one  for  political  or  polemical  discussion,  but  a  meeting  like  the  one  he 
was  addressing,  to  forward  the  best  interests  of  humanity  by  paying  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  liberating  the  incarcerated  and  the  oppressed.  (Loud  applause.) 
He  only  knew  Mr.  Oastler  from  his  denunciations  of  the   New  Poor  Law  ; 
and  his  blood  curdled  with  horror  at  these  denunciations  and  the  details  of 
the  working  of  that  law.     He  felt  that  if  anything  would  justify  a  rebellion 
that  law  would  be  the  cause.  (Hear,  hear.)     Since  the  passing  of  that  law,  he 
felt  that  the  air  was  not  so  free,  that  there  was  not  that   freshness   about  it 
there  used  to  be,  and  that  the  sky  was  less  blue  and  the  fields  less  green. 
(Hear,  and  applause.)     The    resolution  which   Ite    begged  to  second  was  of  a 
practical  nature,  and  as  such  the  meeting  would  not  stultify  its  other  proceed- 
ings by  refusing  to  pass  it.  It  had  been  said  that  the  noblest  spectacle  on  earth, 
and  that  which  gave  the  most  delight  to  the  gods,  was  to  see  a  good  man  strug- 
gling, and  bearing  up  in  his  difficulties  with  an  inward  consciousness  of  his  own 
integrity  :  but  it  had  also  been  observed  that  another  object  of  greatness  and 
of  delight  was  to  see  another  good  man,  trying  all  in  his  power  to  relieve  the 
former.  (Hear,  hear.)   If  they  relieved  Mr.  Oastler,  they  would  be  doing  that 
which  was  lovely  in  the  sight   of  man,  and   acceptable   to   the  sight   of  Go&. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

"  Mr.  Councillor  Jackson  supported  the  resolution. 
"  The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

"  Mr.  HoBSON  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  for  having  granted 
the  Court  House  for  holding  the  meeting  in. 

"  Mr.  J.  Smithson  seconded   the  proposition,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

**  Mr.  HoBSON  announced  that  Mr.  Wood,  of  the  firm  of  Wood  &  Walker, 
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of  Bradford,  had  authorized  his  name  to  be  put  dowu  for  100/.  towards  the 
subscription.  (Loud  cheers.) 

"  Mr.  M.  Cawood  said,  that  before  the  meeting  separated,  they  had  a  duty 
to  discharge,  and  which  they  would  gladly  pay,  and  that  was  to  give  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  worthy  member  for  Knaresborough,  for  attending  on  that  occasion. 
They  had  heard  the  noble  sentiments  delivered  by  that  gentleman,  and  had 
shown  by  the  cordial  way  they  had  responded  to  them,  that  he  had  spoken  to 
the  hearts  of  Englishmen  ;  and  they  would  enthusiastically  award  to  him  a 
vote  of  thanks,  for  they  were  all  much  indebted  to  him  for  coming  amongst 
them  and  addressing  them  that  night. 

"  Mr.  Summers  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ferband,  and  the 
resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

"  Mr.  Ferrand  returned  thanks,  and  assured  the  meeting  that  he  felt 
gratified  at  the  reception  he  had  met  with  in  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Oastler,  whom  he  hoped  soon  to  see  in  his  own  native  Yorkshire.  He  con- 
cluded by  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  congratulating  the 
meeting  on  being  presided  over  by  the  generous  hearted  Briton,  Mr.  Cawood. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

"  Mr,  W.  AxKiNsaN  seconded  the  motion,  which  was   carried  by  accla- 
mation. 

"  Mr.  Cawood  returned  thanks,  several  subsciiptions  were  received,  and 
the  meeting  separated  at  half-past  ten  o'clock." 

I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  write  on  that  meeting,  save  to  observe  that  I  am 
glad  Mr.  Hobson  has  so  clearly  explained  the  origin  of  that  union  between  the 
working  men  of  Huddersfield  and  myself — that  union  which  I  verily  believe 
death  alone  will  sever. 

I  had  intended  to  continue  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  my  friends  in  the 
North.  I  find,  however,  by  the  Globe  of  the  l4th  inst.,  which  has  this  moment 
been  put  into  my  hands,  that  an  enemy  is  crossing  my  path.  It  would  be  un- 
manly not  to  face  him,  and  uncourteous  not  to  hear  him.  My  friends  will,  I  am 
sure,  excuse  the  deference  which  I  am  disposed  to  pay  him.     Here  he  is: — 

"  We  have  hitherto  abstained  from  offering  any  observations  on  the  at- 
tempts now  making  to  excite  public  sympathy  for  and  to  raise  a  public  sub- 
scription in  order  to  effect  Mr.  Richard  Oastler's  liberation  from  imprison- 
ment. Our  silence  was  induced,  not  from  any  doubt  as  to  the  absence  of  all 
claim  to  sympathy  in  Mr.  Richard  Oastler's  conduct  of  the  affairs  out  of 
which  his  loss  of  liberty  has  arisen,  but  because  of  the  indisposition  we  have 
always  felt  to  damp  tlie  ardour  of  benevolence,  even  where  the  worthiness  of 
its  object  has  admitted  of  doubt.  The  history  of  Mr.  Oastler's  connexion 
with  Mr.  Thornhill,  to  whom  he  was  steward  for  several  years,  and  his  very 
large  defalcations  when  the  settlement  of  his  accounts  was  required — the  con- 
siderate and  generous  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Thornhill  met  the  case,  and  the 
means  he  afforded  Mr.  Oastler  of  gradually  liquidating  the  deficiency — means 
Avhich  were  not  employed,  as  we  think  they  ought  to  have  been,  to  the  pur- 
poses proposed  to,  and  agreed  to  by,  Mr.  Oastler — all  these  facts,  and  many 
others,  were  sufficiently  notorious.  If,  with  tlie  knowledge  of  these  facts,  any 
number  of  individuals  thought  Mr.  Oastler's  case  one  which  called  for  their 
compassion,  and  (seeing  his  liberation  could  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  ob- 
tained through  either  the  Insolvent  or  Bankruptcy  Court)  they  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  raise  a  subscription  to  obtain  his  release,  so  far  from  casting  any 
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obstacle  in  the  way,  or  discouraging  the  effort,  we  would  have  encouraged  the 
attempt.  If  successful,  two  praiseworthy  results  would  have  been  achieved. 
The  prison-doors  would  be  thus  opened  to  an  individual  who,  restored  to  free- 
dom, might  employ  himself  advantageously  to  himself  and  society  ;  and  Mr. 
Thornhill,  a  worthy  but  deeply-injured  gentleman,  would  receive  a  portion 
of  the  large  sum  he  has  lost  by  the  conduct  of  his  steward.  The  movement 
which  has  been  made  in  Mr.  Oastler's  behalf,  is,  however,  placed  on  other 
and  more  questionable  grounds.  Instead  of  being  treated  as  a  person  amenahle 
to  the  law,  and  enduring  its  award  as  the  just  penalty  of  his  mis-management 
(to  designate  it  hy  no  harsher  name)  of  his  master's  property,  Mr.  Richard 
Oastler  is  held  up  as  a  martyr;  and  Mr.  Thornhill  is  described  as  the  per- 
secutor of  a  worthy,  honest,  and  devoted  servant.  The  latter  has  thus  incurred 
reproach  and  obloquy,  while  the  person  who  has  caused  him  so  much  injury  is 
exhibited  as  a  sufferer  for  righteousness'  sake — a  victim  to  his  principles; 
locked  up  in  prison,  solely  because  he  was  deemed  a  troublesome  meddler  in 
the  management  of  factories  ;  his  personal  liberty  restrained,  because,  when  at 
large,  he  was  wont  to  be  ratber  too  active  in  denouncing  the  New  Poor  Law, 
and  in  bringing  to  light  abuses  in  its  management,  and  other  oppressions  of 
the  poor  1 

"  Most  of  the  Tory  journals  have  opened  their  columns  to  articles,  addressed 
to  the  passions  of  the  labouring  classes,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Oastler.  The 
Walters — the  Ferrands— and  a  number  of  the  same  class  of  anti-Poor  Law 
agitators,  have  plied  their  best  efforts  to  *  raise  the  wind  '  to  *  a  gale,'  which 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  effect  Mr.  Oastler's  release.  The  paucity  of 
subscriptions  from  the  more  wealthy  classes  is  accounted  for  on  the  pretext, 
that  such  persons  have  really  been  *  solicited  to  contribute  small  sums,  that 
the  glory  of  effecting  Mr.  Oastler's  liberation  might  rest  with  the  operatives  !* 

"  *  Mr.  Oastler,'  says  the  Post  (quoted  by  the  Times),  is  a  prisoner  for 
debt.  His  opinions  have  only  indirectly  been  the  cause  of  his  incarceration. 
Whence,  then,  the  secret  of  Richard  Oastler's  unrivalled  popularity  among 
the  labouring  classes  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  ?  His  Toryism  is  the  cause 
— his  Toryism,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  Mr.  Oastler  '  repudiates,*  we 
believe,  the  title  of*  Conservative' — yet  he  is  Conservative  in  the  widest  and 
jnost  honest  signification  of  the  word.  He  would  '  conserve  '  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown.  He  would*  conserve'  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  Church. 
He  would  '  conserve'  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy.  He  would,  above  all, 
'  conserve'  the  rights  of  labour.  '  The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage,' 
has  long  been  Richard  Oastler's  motto.' 

**  Now,  this  is  neither  more  «or  less  than  a  dishonest  attempt  to  deceive 
and  gull  the  least  informed  of  the  operatives.  That  political  hostility  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Mr.  Oastler's  imprisonment,  is  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Thornhill,  at  whose  suit  he  is  detained,  is  a  Torij.  Whatever 
else  Mr.  Oastler  may  have  sought  to  ^conserve,'  he  evidently  forgot  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  '  conserve'  the  property  of  his  employer.  His  large  defalcations 
were  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  his  discharge  hopeless — at  least  through 
means  by  which  ordinary  insolvent  debtors  obtain  their  liberty.  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill will  not  consent  to  liberate  him,  unless  at  least  a  part  of  the  deficiency  in 
his  accounts  be  forthcoming.  Mr.  Oastt^er,  therefore,  remains  in  custody; 
and  appeals,  such  as  we  have  quoted  from,  are  put  forth  to  obtain  the  pence 
of  the  lionest  poor  to  effect  his  liberation  ! 

"  Mr.  Oastler  was,  we  know,  an  anti-Poor  Law  agitator.  The  anti-Poor 
riots  in  the  North,  by  which  so  much  property  was  destroyed  and  so  much 
^nischief  was  effected,  were  regarded  as  the  carrying  out,  by  practical  demon- 
strations of  popular  dislike,  the  doctrines  wliich  Mr.  Oastler  had  zealously 
disseminated  among  the  labouring  classes  of  those  districts.  That  Mr.  Walter, 
Mr.  Ferrand,  and  others  who  have,  in  their  respective  spheres,  laboured  in 
the  same  cause,  sliould  feel  sympathy  with  Mr.  Oastler  in  his  tribulation, 
and  would  have  no  objection  to  have  his  more  effective  aid,  by  enabling  him  to 
revisit  in  person  the  scenes  of  his  former  agitation,  is  natural.  But  let  them, 
and  all  who  concur  and  choose  to  co-ojiorate  with  them,  endeavour  to  achieve 
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their  objects  openly,  and  not  by  unfounded  imputations  upon  Mr.  Thornhill's 
conduct  and  motives,  nor  by  misrepresentations  or  suppressions  of  the  real  facts 
as  connected  with  Mr.  Oastler's  detention  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  attempt  to 
obtain  funds  for  his  benefit. 

"  A  correspondent  who  aflBxes  his  name  and  address  to  his  letter,  which  we 
give  in  another  column,  explains  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  betveeen  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill  and  Mr.  Oastler.  To  that  letter  we  scarcely  need  request  public  atten- 
tion. It  has  been  produced  by  the  unworthy  and  grossly  incorrect  statements 
put  forth  for  the  '  Oastler  Liberation  Fund  ';  and  will,  or  we  greatly  mistake, 
demolish  what  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  an  experiment  on  public  gulli- 
bility, which  deserves  no  favour." 

^'  THE  *  OASTLER  '  HUMBUG. 

"  To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  GlOBE. 

"  Burnham,  12th  Dec,  1843. 

"  Sir, — The  Standard,  in  advocating  what  they  call  the  '  Oastler  Liberty 
Fund,*  has  no  right  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  character  of  one  of  the  best 
landlords,  and  best  men  also,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk — viz.  T.  Thornhill, 
Esq.,  of  Riddlesworth,  at  whose  suit  Mr.  Oastler  was  sent  to  prison.  It  may 
do  very  well  for  Mr.  Walter  to  pay  Oastler's  services  in  his  electioneering 
contest  by  the  way  of  subscription  (for  Southwark),  and  Mr.  Walter's  feeling 
appears  a  very  good  one  ;  but  even  on  this  head  the  country  ought  not  to  be 
humbugged,  and  a  good  man  continually  abused. 

*'  What,  Sir,  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  —  Mr.  Thornhill  took  Mr. 
Oastler  as  his  steward,  after  emerging  from  the  Gazette  as  a  dealer  in  oil  at 
Leeds.  He  allowed  him  a  handsome  salary  and  the  most  unbounded  confidence. 
By  and  by,  after  an  examination  of  accounts,  Mr.  Oastler  was  deficient  2,500/. 
Did  Mr.  Thornhill  then  act  vindictively  ? — by  no  means.  He  increased  his 
salary  200/.  a  year,  and  took  his  promissory  note  for  the  debt,  telling  him  to 
'  liquidate  the  debt  by  little  and  little.'  Instead  of  doing  so,  Mr.  Oastler 
made  the  debt  considerably  larger,  and  when  his  master  remonstrated,  he  was 
met  with  abuse.  And  this,  according  to  the  Standard,  was  not  to  be  blamed, 
because  '  Mr.  Oastler  was  an  enthusiast.'  Now,  cannot  they  let  this  man  out 
of  prison, '  enthusiast'  or  '  humbug,'  whatever  he  may  be,  without  nnjust  in- 
sinuations against  Mr.  Thornhill  ?  Which  of  these  abusers  of  this  respectable 
gentleman  would  have  done  as  he  has  done — would,  in  fact,  have  made  a  debt 
of  it  all  ? 

"  I  beg  to  ask  the  Standard  if  Mr.  Walter,  accompanied  by  Lord  Fever- 
sham,  Mr.  John  Fielden,  M.P.,  and  another  gentleman,  whose  name  I  forgot, 
did  not  call  about  two  years  ago  on  Mr.  Thornhill  to  ask  him  to  discharge 
Oastler  ? — If  Mr.  Thornhill  did  not  say,  '  He  was  glad  to  see  them,  and  the 
more  who  came  for  explanation  on  the  matter  the  better  pleased  he  was  ? — if, 
after  this  introduction,  Mr.  T.  did  not  go  into  the  whole  case,  not  forgetting 
the  charcoal-burner  near  Dewshury? — and  if,  on  appealing  to  this  deputation 
to  place  themselves  in  his  situation,  would  they  give  the  required  discbarge  to 
so  unfaithful  a  steward  ?  Did  not  they,  one  and  all,  say — *  They  could  not 
blame  Mr.  Thornhill  ?' 

"  That  Mr.  Oastler  has  been  in  prison  three  years,  forsooth,  is  urged  with 
mock  sentimentality.  Why  has  he  been  so  ? — Is  not  the  Insolvent  Court  open 
for  him  ? — and  he  may  depend  upon  it  Mr.  Thornhill  will  never  oppose  his 
discharge  ;  but  probably  in  this  case,  property  would  have  to  be  given  up 
against  Mr.  Oastler's  will. 

"  Subscribe  away,  however,  good  Standard,  and  get  your  '  good  man'  out 
of  jail;  but  pray,  no  more  disgusting  puffs,  contrary  to  honesty  and  common 
sense. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obeJient  servant, 

"  THOMAS  WILKINSON." 

Who  Mr.  "  Thomas  Wilkinson,"  of  "  Burnham,"  may  be,  I  know  not.    It  is 
evident  that  he  does  not  know  me.     The  whole  transaction  between  Mr.  Thorx- 
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HILL  and  myself  has  been  already  fully  explained  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Fleet 
Papers,  (Vol.  1,  Nos.  26,  27,  28,  and  29.) 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  names  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
character  should  have  been  thus  dragged  into  these  statements,  and  that  an  at- 
tempt should  be  mdi^Q^hy  n  professed  friend  of  Mr.  Thornhill,  to  prevent  that 
gentleman  from  receiving  the  debt  due  to  him. 

If  Mr.  Thornhill's  name  has  been  improperly  used  by  my  friends,  I  regret 
it.  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  prevent  the  mention  of  his  name  at  the  meetings 
in  the  North,  and  I  have  carefully  expunged  from  the  reports  of  those  meetings 
inserted  in  the  Fleet  Papers  such  expressions  as  appeared  to  me  likely  to  gire 
pain  to  Mr.  Thornhill. 

Having  been  so  long  separated  from  the  world,  I  have  resolved,  if  I  should 
again  be  called  to  engage  in  its  active  concerns,  that,  on  my  part,  all'personal 
animosity  shall  cease  ;  and  of  all  men,  Mr.  Thornhill  is  the  last  towards  whom 
I  should  wish  to  foster  unkindly  feeling. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilkinson  says  that  which  is  extensively  known — Mr.  Thorn- 
hill is  a  good  Norfolk  landlord.  This  fact  I  have  never  disputed.  Yorkshire 
has  proved  a  good  milch-cow  to  the  hon.  gentleman  :  in  Norfolk  he  keeps  the 
dairy  ;  and  if  Mr.  Wilkinson  will  inquire  into  every  transaction  between  Mr. 
Thornhill  and  myself,  he  will  probably  learn  that  one  of  my  offences  has  been 
that  I  thought,  as  in  Norfolk,  so  in  Yorkshire,  "  Property  had  its  duties  as  well 
as  its  rights." 

I  will  not,  Sir,  jjit  present,  give  an  opinion  on  the  time  and  the  method 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkinson  has  adopted  to  injure  me  by  senriag  Mr.  Thorn- 

HILL. 

When  Mr.  Thornhill  was  in  Yorkshire  about  two  years  ago,  several  depu- 
tations from  the  working  classes  waited  upon  him  at  Fixby  Hall,  civilly  to  request 
him  to  liberate  me.  He  told  them,  "  He  had  no  wish  to  keep  me  in  prison,  he  had 
no  ill  feeling  towards  me,  but  he  wanted  the  money"; — and  now,  when  these  same 
worthy  and  excellent  men  are  resolved  to  collect  the  money  for  Mr.  Thornhill, 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilkinson  is  indignant,  and  calls  their  labours — a  "humbug."  I 
think  I  know  the  men  of  Yorkshire  ;  I  shall  indeed  greatly  marvel,  if  in  their 
hands  it  does  not  prove  a  stern  reality. 

I  have  been  three  years  in  prison  :  the  people  of  Yorkshire  seem  to  think  that 
long  enough.  It  would  appear  that  in  Norfolk  a  different  opinion  is  entertained. 
I  could  say  much  on  this  subject,  but  I  refrain,  waiting  the  verdict  of  the  people 
of  England  on  this  unprecedented  attempt  to  seal  up  the  prison-doors.  I  shall 
be  surprised  if  the  voice  of  England  at  large  does  not  speak  more  powerfully 
than  the  voice  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkinson. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  had  hoped  that  all  personal  strife  with  me  was  ended. 
While  I  remain  in  prison,  I  shall  leave  the  case  between  Mr.  Thornhill  and  my- 
self as  it  now  stands  in  the  Fleet  Papers.  Should  I  be  released,  it  is  due  to  my 
friends  that  I  should  be  ready  to  meet  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  and  enter  into  a 
full  examination  of  ray  nineteen  years'  stewardship. 

Mr.  Thornhill's  solicitor  has  already  sworn  that  he,  Mr.  Thornhill, 
cannot  have  a  fair  jury  in  Yorkshire :  yes,  he  has  recorded  an  oath  to  that 
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effect,  even  when  the  jury  was  to  be  special.  But  surely  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkinson 
cannot  suppose  that  all  Yorkshiremen  are  dishonest  ?  And  I  am  ready  to  call 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  together  in  Fixby  Park — it  is  large  enough  to 
hold  them  —  and  there,  where  base  insinuation  will  be  fruitless,  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  "  give  an  account  of  my  stewardship/'  It  will  f/ien  be  seen,  and 
will  be  decided  too,  by  Yorkshiremen,  the  best  judges  in  this  case,  who  is  the 
"  HUMBUG."  The  question  will  be  better  explained  there,  and  better  understood, 
than  by  angry  contentions  in  the  press. 

Next    week^    I    shall    resume    the    account    of    the    proceedings    of   iniy 
friends. 

I  am  your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — Read  these  additional  subscriptions  to  the  "  Oastler  Liberty  Fund/' 
besides  those  named  in  the  foregoing  Reports : — 

Collected  by  George  Armitage  and  Thomas  Hawkyard,  Huddersfield 

Book  No.  3,  by  J.  S.         ...  ...                 ...             do. 

No.  28,  by  J.  Smith  ...                 ...             do. 

Anne  Hanson,  a  factory  girl  ...                 ...            do. 

Book  No.  10,  by  D.  T.     ...  ...                ...             do. 

No.  8,  by  J.  Thornton  ...                 ...            do. 

' No.  7,  by  Ezra  Short  ...                 ..i            do. 

Mr.  Cayley,  M .P. 

Rev.  Dr.  Scoresby,  Bradford 

Mr.  W.  Haigh,  near  Bradford 

Lord  John  Manners,  M.P,  .*. 

I  have  received  the  following  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  :-^ 

Miss  Crabtree,  16,  King  Street,  Long  Acre   ... 

Master  Crabtree         do.         ...         do. 

Mr.  Mark  Crabtree,  Mason,  16,  CroWn  Street,  Westminster 

Want  of  space  obliges  me  to  desist — R.O. 
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Being  Letters  to 

THE  RIGHT  HON.    SIR   JAMES   GRAHAM,   BART.,  M.P., 

Her  Majettys  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department; 

FROM 

RICHARD     OASTLER, 

Hi*  Victim  in  the  Queen's  Prison, 
WITH  OCCASIONAL  COBIMUNICATIONS  FROM  FRIENDS. 

**The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage." — "Property  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights." 

"  The  Husbandman  that  laboureth,  must  be  Brst  partaker  of  the  fruits." 

"^  He  ihall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people,  He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break 

in  pieces  the  Oppressor." 
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The  Queen's  Prison. 

r  To  THE  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir, — "  Who  is  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  of  Burnham  ?" — > 
It  is  a  question  which  many  persons  have  asked,  me  since  I  wrote  my  last  Fleet 
Paper.  It  is  one  J  cannot  answer.  I  know  him  not.  He  cannot  know  me,  nor 
can  he  be  acquainted  with  the  transactions  between  Mr.  Thornhill  and  myself; 
else,  he  would  not  have  insinuated  so  many  falsehoods,  and  would  have  known 
that  the  legal  representative  of  that  gentleman  had  obtained  a  pledge  from  my 
friend  and  solicitor,  Mr.  Faithful,  that,  if  I  were  committed  to  prison,  I  should 
not  avail  myself  oy  the  benefit  ay  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Act. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkinson  is  not  a  friend  to  Mr. 
Thornhill  ;  if  he  were,  be  would  not  have  attempted,  as  he  has  done,  to  rob 
him  of  the  amount  of  my  debt; — he  cannot  be  my  friend,  else  he  wopld  never 
have  exerted  himself  to  detain  me  for  life  in  prison,  at  the  moment,  too,  when  my 
friends  were  nobly  and  vigorously  striving  to  open  the  door  of  my  prison. 

A  generous  and  brave  man  would  have  scorned  to  attack  a  prisoner.  Were 
he  a  gentleman,  his  phraseology  would  have  been  less  vulgar.  Were  he  a  Chris- 
tian, he  would  have  eschewed  malice,  with  which  his  letter  is  filled. 

Who,  or  what  he  may  be,  I,  know  not; — perhaps  he  is  a  New  Poor  Law  clerk, 
or  guardian,  or  relieving  officer,  or  Bastile  master  ; — if  so,  the  whole  thing  is  iu 
character — it  is  worthy  of  his  Masters — the  enemies  and  oppressors  of  the  poor. 

Once,  an  attack  like  his  would  have  excited  my  anger,  and  drawn  from  me 
the  sharpest  invective,  the  bitterest  denunciation.  I  have,  however,  been  threw 
years  in  prison,  and  have  there  learnt — God  be  praised  ! — a  better  lesson. 

I  pity  the  hase  and  malignant  slanderer  ; — I  heartily  pardon  him  ; — I  pray, 
also,  that  God  may  hear  my  prayer  for  his  forgiveness. 

In  my  last,  I  stated,  that  my  transactions  with  Mr,  Thornhill  had  been  fully 
report!'d  in  the  Fleet  Papers,  (Vol.  1,  Nos.  26,  27,  28,  and  29)  ;— to  them  I 
agaiu  refer  my  readers.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  occupy  these  Papers  with  any- 
thing more  on  that  subject yVow  my  pen.  I  have  resolved  to  leave  my  slanderers 
to  swelter  and  burst  with  their  own  venom.     I  know  that,  whilst  I  have  been  in 
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jirison,  they  have  most  industriously  circulated  liieir  false  ai.d  inalignant  iiisiuu- 
adons  ; — I  kiibw,  also,  that  they  have  reaped  a  harvest  from  seed  of  their  own 
sowing — public  scorn  and  public  contempt. 

Soon,  (for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  God  ••  has  given  commandment  to  save 
me,")  soon  I  shall  appear  among  my  old  neij,'libours,  and,  if  it  be  required,  I 
shall  be  able  to  prove  the  falseness  of  the  insinuations  and  accusations  of  my 
traducers,  and  satisfy,  even  them,  that  they  have  censured  and  condemned 
where  they  ought  to  have  praised  and  upheld. 

One  thing  I  would  impress  upon  all: — if  I  am  released  from  this  place,  my 
sole  object  will  be  to  heal,  not  to  open  wounds  afresh — to  build  up,  not  to  pull 
down — to  forgive,  not  to  resent.  I  shall  be  placed  on  an  eminence  obtained  for 
me  by  a  costly  gift,  and  what  is  more  consolatory,  the  good-will,  of  the  people. 
I  should  disgrace  my  benefactors,  if,  being  thus  proudly  elevated  by  them,  I 
should  use  the  power  confided  to  my  keeping  for  any  other  purpose  than  universal 
good. 

By  the  help  of  God,  so  will  I  prove  myself  to  my  bitterest  foes  ; — I  will  show 
to  the  world  that  I  am  entirely  divested  of  personal  animosity  ; — I  will  return 
the  kindness  of  my  friends  by  an  uncompromising,  energetic,  and  constant  assertion 
of  those  principles  which  I  have  steadily  maintained  during  the  many  years  that 
J  have  occupied  a  place  among  public  men. 

Hatred,  malice,  rancour,  revenge,  if  they  ever  entered  there,  are  dispelled 
from  my  bosom.  A  bold,  firm,  unbending  adherence  to  principles — the  principles 
of  Christianity  and  the  Constitution — I  will  ever  maintain. 

I  should  have  been  glad  if  proper  respect  for  my  friends  would  have  per- 
mitted, in  this  number  to  have  continued  the  narrative  of  my  friends'  exertions  in 
the  North  for  my  release.  But,  having  deemed  it  necessary  to  inform  you  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilkinson's  attack,  I  should  be  unworthy  of  the  kindness  of  my  friends 
in  the  press,  if  I  were  to  withhold  the  "Articles"  that  excited  his  malevolence. 
These  were  the  sources  of  his  disquietude  : — 

(Extracted  from  the  Standard,  Dec.  9,  1843.J 

"  We  pray  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  letter  in  our  next  page,  upon 
the  subject  of  an  arrangement  on  foot  to  procure  the  liberation  of  Mr. 
Oastler. 

**  Mr.  Oastler  has  now  suffered,  as  the  penalty  of  a  debt  incurred  (if  in- 
curred at  all)  without  fraud,  folly,  or  neglect,  three  years'  imprisonment — - 
three  times  the  penalty  awarded  to  Mr.  Barxard  Gregory,  and  a  heavier 
punishment  than  that  for  threatening  which  to  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of 
Ireland,  some  of  the  Irish  journals  were  called  brutal  and  savage.  A  brutal 
and  a  savage  punishment  it  is,  and  such  as  nothing  but  the  deepest  guilt  can 
merit.  Mr.  Oastler  has,  however,  suffered  it  without  any  guilt,  or  impu- 
tation of  guilt,  except  the  guilt  of  being  poor,  and  having,  in  a  too  generous 
confidence,  left  himself  at  the  mercy  of  a  very  rich  man.  In  his  sufferings,  or 
in  the  injustice  of  these  sufferings,  Mr.  Oastler  is,  unfortunately,  not  sin- 
gular. Our  debtors'  prisons  are  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  country — a  disgrace 
wliich  we  trust  to  see  soon  swept  away.     But  though  not  singular  in  paying 
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the  penalty  of  poverty  and  generosity,  Mr.  Oastler  is  singular  in  this,  that 
his  zeal  in  the  public  service — in  the  service  of  that  part  of  the  public  which 
stands  most  in  need  of  zealous  service — the  poor, — Mr.  Oastler  is  singular  in 
this,  that  the  zeal  which  he  ha«  manifested  in  the  cause  of  the  unprotected 
is  the  proximate  cause  of  his  sufferings.  For  the  poor  he  laboured  while  at 
large,  and  for  the  poor  he  has  laboured  in  his  cell.  Many  people  complain  that 
Mr.  Oastjler  has  written  with  undue  severity  of  Sir  James  Graham.  That 
he  has  written  unduly  of  Sir  James  Graham,  we  will  not  dispute ;  but  we 
will  not  join  in  condemning  any  man  who  is  au  enthusiast,  like  Mr.  Oastleb, 
— and  like  nwst  good  men, — and  is  shut  up  for  three  years  with  his  own 
anisery  and  with  indescribable  surrounding  misery,  for  writing  severely  of  per- 
sons in  authority.  We  think  and  feel  as  we  believe  Sir  James  Graham  does, 
that  it  is  not  Mr.  Oastler,  but  Mr.  Oastler's  affliction  that  says  so  many 
bitter  things.  But  what  of  this?  Mr.  Oastler  is  a  good,  a  pious,  and  an 
able  man,  the  representative  to  our  day  of  Michael  Sadler.  He  is  thft  friend, 
and,  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  the  protector  of  the  poor — and  a  sufferer  in 
the  cause  of  the  poor.  His  country  owes  hira  a  heavy  debt,  and  his  country 
ought  to  pay  it." 

This  was  the  commnnication  above  alluded  to: — 

«MR.  OASTLER'S  LIBERATION  FUND. 

"  (from  a  correspondent.) 

*'  The  Standard  has  often  shown  the  lively  interest  it  takes  in  the  writings 
and  welfare  of  Richard  Oastler. 

"  Nevertheless,  thore  may  be  persons  in  the  world — and  among  them  even 
regular  readers  of  the  Standard — ready  to  ask  the  question,  who  is  Richard 
Oastler,  and  what  are  his  claims  to  public  attention  and  regard?  I  will  en- 
deavour to  give  an  answer  to  this  interrogation. 

"  Richard  Oastler  is  a  man  of  good  birtli  and  education.  He  was  born 
in  Yorkshire  on  Dec.  20, 178&>  of  parents  vvlio  occupied  a  respectable  sphere  of 
life,  and  were  much  esteemed  in  their  circla  and  day.  They  carefully  brought 
up  their  son  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  love  of  the  constitution  and  institu- 
tions of  his  country.  '  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  that  he  should  s^o,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.'  The  truth  of  this  is  exemplified  in  Mr. 
Oastler.     He  has  ever  been  what  ho  still  is — a  Christian  patriot. 

"  This  is  what  Richard  Oastler  is.  His  claims  to  public  attention  and 
regard  are  manifold.  In  the  outset  of  his  career  of  manhood,  he  was  actively 
engaged  as  a  merchant  in  his  native  town  of  Leeds.  He  afterwards  gave  up  the 
pursuits  of  commerce,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  land-steward  on  the  York- 
shire estates  of  Thomas  Thornhill,  Esq.,  of  Riddlesworth,  taking  up  his 
residence  at  Fixby  Hall,  near  Huddersfield.  This  situation,  which  was  one  of 
great  trust  and  confidence,  was  not  solicited,  but  offered  as  a  mark  of  respect 
to  his  deceased  parent's  memory.  The  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  this  office 
were  discharged,  may  be  learnt  from  the  improved  and  flourishing  state  of  the 
property, the  respcctabilityof  the  tenantry, their  feelings  of  attachment  towards 
the  steward,  and  through  hira  to  the  lord,  though  very  many  of  them  had  never 
seen  hh  face,  for  he  had  not  for  a  long  course  of  years  visited  the  property. 
There  ;iie  also  abundant  records  of  Mr.  Thornhill's  perfect  satisfaction,  for 
never  was  absent  landlord  more  faithfully  or  more  effectively  represented. 

'•  As  lime  progressed,  Mr. Oastler  had  many  opportunities  of  showing  his 
/oal  for  his  principal's  interest — one  of  which  was  a  struggle  relative  to  small 
tithes,  the  issue  of  which  was  that  the  steward  added  to  the  landlord's  property 
advantages  worth  at  least  15,000/.  ;  but  they  were  not  gained  without  a  great 
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sacrifice  of  health  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  and  not  a  little  of  his  own  money  » 
for  he  was  too  zealous,  too  justly  proud,  even  to  ask  for  the  repayment  of  that 
which  he  had  of  his  own  will  laid  out,  though  needful  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  important  ohjcct  he  had  in  view.  It  will  be  seen,  by  and  by,  why  thi» 
observation  is  necessary. 

"  Mr.  Oastler  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  until  the  year  1830. 
Though  living  in  the  very  midst  of  a  densely  populated  manufacturing  district, 
he  was  not  aware,  up  to  that  period,  of  the  terrible  hardships  which  the  factory 
system  entailed  upon  the  work-people,  and  especially  upon  the  poor  children 
whose  little  fingers  were  indispensable  adjuncts  to  spindles.  It  was  by  acci- 
dent he  heard  of  *  factory  horrors/  His  heart  and  soul  and  purse  were  instantly 
.  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  Having  by  diligent  inquiry  and  personal 
observation  made  himself  master  of  the  case,  he  commenced  his  remedial  ope- 
rations by  sending  to  a  local  Whig  journal,  of  large  circulation,  a  vivid  but 
accurate  and  business-like  exposure  of  the  monstrous  evil.  The  editors  of  the 
journal  alhided  to,  not  perceiving  the  exact  nature  of  the  mine  about  to  be 
sprung,  published  that  communication,  accompanying  it,  however,  by  remark! 
to  the  effect  that  they  printed  Mr.  Oastler's  exposition  because  they  thought 
it  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation,  and  the  character  of  the 
manufacturing  system  ;  but  they  gave  expression  to  a  belief  that  the  case  had 
been  coloured  by  the  writer's  ardour  of  feeling,  yet  adding,  that  if  the  evils 
alleged  really  prevailed,  they  ought  to  be  instantly  checked  and  promptly 
redressed. 

*'  Having  thus  gained  a  footing  in  the  very  centre  of  the  enemy's  camp,  as 
it  were,  Mr.  Oastler  followed  up  his  work  by  other  letters  :  but  in  the 
meanwhile  the  alarm  had  spread  among  the  interested.  A  weighty  influence 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  journalists.  They  were  privately  remonstrated 
with.  What !  were  they  going  to  spread  firebrands  ?  Were  they  going  to  violate 
sound  principles  of  political  economy?  Were  they  about  to  throw  free  trade 
overboard,  and  interfere  with  the  relations  of  master  and  servant  ?  Were  they 
going  to  raise  up  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  our  manufactures,  so  needful  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  profits  of  the  masters  ?  The  eyes  of  the 
Whig  editors  were  of  course  opened.  They  saw  matters  in  quite  a  different 
light  ;  and  of  course,  also,  they  refused  to  circulate  Mr.  Oastler's  letters. 

♦'  Mr.  Oastler  was  not  to  he  thus  turned  aside.  He  sent  his  subsequent 
letters  to  a  Conservative  journal  in  the  same  town  ;  the  gauntlet  was  manfully 
thrown  down  ;  and  inquiry  and  discussion  led  to  revelations  which,  for  a 
long  while,  were  only  partially  credited  by  the  most  ardent  and  disinterested 
friends  of  humanity. 

*'  At  first  the  fight  was  one  of  words.  From  words,  however,  Mr.  Oastler 
soon  proceeded  to  deeds.  He  was  generously  joined  in  the  glorious  work  by 
I\Ir.  Wood,  of  Bradford,  himself  an  extensive  factory  master,  and  therefore  a 
practical  judge  of  the  question.  Here  was  a  tower  of  strength.  The  attention 
of  that  great  and  good  man,  the  late  Michael  'I'homas  Sadler,  was  attracted, 
and  he  threw  into  the  contest  the  invaluable  aid  of  his  character  and  eloquence. 
"  Thus  commenced  the  factory  *  agitdtion,'  as  it  was  called  ;  it  ought  to 
have  bad  a  higher  name,  for  though  earth  was  the  sphere  of  exertion,  its  prin- 
ciple was  from  Heaven  ;  it  glowed  in  every  page  of  the  records  of  inspiration. 
Meetings  were  held,  committees  were  formed,  the  Parliament  was  appealed  to, 
inquiry  demanded  and  obtained,  and  a  remedy  for  the  crying  evil  was  sought 
in  the  form  of  what  was  termed  the  Ten  Hour  Bill. 

"  It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  place,  to  go  into  a  regular  history  of  what 
followed.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Oastler's  original  allegations  were  borne 
oat  by  the  evidence  of  hundreds  of  witnesses,  embracing  operatives,  manufac- 
turers, and  medical  men  of  the  highest  character.  In  spite  of  the  most  stie- 
iiuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  interested  ;  in  spite  of  floods  of  falsehood 
and  abuse;  in  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  the  then  existing  Whig  Ministers,  a 
case  was  made  out  which  could  not  be  resisted,  for  the  public  mind  was  en- 
lightened and  awaken  to  the  enormity.  Still,  the  manufacturers,  who,  through 
their  '  reform  '  representatives,  had  the  private  ear  of  the  Government,  had 
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Sufficient  power  to  ward  oflF,  in  a  great  degree,  the  blow  aimed  at  their  giant 
monopoly  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  infant  manufacturing  population.  The 
Whig  Ministers  having  been  duly  schooled,  turned  round  from  non-interference 
to  ultra-interposition.  At  first  they  declared  that  the  alleged  facts  could  not 
by  possibility  be  correct.  They  then  held  up  their  hands  in  mimic  horror  at 
the  bare  idea  of  interfering  with  the  *  market  of  labour,*  The  *  principle  '  was 
bad  ;  there  was  no  seeing  how  far  it  might  go — no  telling  how  it  might  end. 
And  think  of  throwing  out  of  bread  so  many  thousands  of  families  !  Proof 
upon  proof — proof  irresistible  poured  in.  And  then  these  worthy  and  consis- 
tent Ministers  (having  their  cue)  declared  that  a  case  had  been  made  out,  not 
for  a  Ten  Hour  Bill  merely,  but  for  a  Bill  which  should  prevent  these  poir 
oppressed  children  from  pursuing  their  milling  labours  more  than  half  a  day  ar, 
a.  time ;  the  rrlay  system  was  devised  ;  and  upon  this  basis  Parliament,  after 
an  infinity  of  debate,  and  a  long  train  of  quibbling  and  dribbling  alterations, 
passed  the  Factory  Act  which  is  now  on  the  statute-book,  and  ranks  among 
the  laws  of  England. 

"  The  victory  thus  obtained  was  a  most  important  one,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  a  complete  one.  AVhat !  it  will  be  said,  did  the  manufacturers  assent  to 
an  apparently  more  restrictive  enactment  than  the  Ten  Hour  Bill?  Aye, 
marry,  that  did  they.  Wonderful!  Yes,  wonderful  indeed.  It  t*  wonderful 
how  easily  the  mass  of  mankind  maysometim'S  be  gulled.  Tlie  manufacturers, 
the  Brights  and  the  Cobdens,  the  champions  of  yV/?e  trade,  assented  to  the 
ministerial  Act,  first,  because  they  could  not  prevent  a  Bill  from  being  passed  : 
secondly,  because  they  foresaw  that  this  particular  Bill  could  not  be  carried 
oat,  and  that,  to  a  large  extent,  it  must  become,  in  practice,  something  akin  to 
a  dead  lettt?r. 

"  Neither  Oastler,  nor  Sadler,  nor  Wood  gave  their  entire  approbation 
to  the  Government  njeasure,  for  they  knew  that  it  was  not  all  that  was  wanted. 
Yet  good  was  done  ;  not  only  in  England,  but  the  example  spread  to  Franct-, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  in  all  of  which  there 
have  been  ameliorations  favourable  to  humanity ;  and  the  great  principle  has 
been  established  that  the  poor  and  the  helpless  are  entitled  to  the  special 
guardianship  of  specific  law. 

**  In  this  great  struggle,  Oastler  sacrificed  much  time,  much  of  his  health, 
and  more  than  his  last  shilling,  for  he  charged  a  heavy  load  upon  the  future. 
In  this  great  struggle,  Sadler — the  ardent,  benevolent,  eloquent,  .Sadler — 
contracted  an  ailment  which  afterwards  drafik  up  the  life-springs  of  his  heart ; 
and  he  has  gone  to  his  everlasting  repose.  In  this  great  struggle  the  generous 
Wood  expended  from  8,000/.  to  10,000Z.  And  still  there  are  beings  who  ca:i 
call  these  truly  English  worthies  *  a  trio  of  quixotic  agitators  1' 

"  To  the  factory  question  succeeded  that  of  the  Whig  New  Poor  Law, 
emphatically  England's  curse. 

"  Oastler  was  again  at  his  post,  and  battled  with  his  wonted  energy  a 
measure  which,  by  stripping  indigence  of  its  only  right,  was,  more  than  all 
that  had  hitherto  taken  place,  calculated  to  engender  discontent  among  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  prepare  their  minds  for  embracing  the  wildest  dogmas 
of  popular  misleaders.  His  exertions,  therefore,  were  in  correspondence  with 
his  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  and  so  successful  were  they  that  n<» 
attempt  was  made  to  put  the  statute  in  force  in  that  part  of  the  West  Ridiji^^ 
of  Yorkshire  where  his  influence  prevailed. 

**  But  this  was  displeasing  to  the  Lord  of  Fixby.  He,  in  common  wi(h  too 
many  of  the  Conservative  aristocracy  and  landed  proprietors,  was  in  favour  of 
a.  scheme  which  he  looked  upon  as  promotive  of  the  interests  of  the  owners  of 
property.  He  had  looked  with  approbation,  and  even  with  direct  encourage- 
ment, upon  the  factory  movement ;  his  feelings  with  regard  to  the  New  Poor 
Law  were  altogether  in  the  opposite  scale  In  addition  to  this  he  was  beset  by 
applications  from  persons  in  authority.  He  was  asked  if  he  allowed  his  ser- 
vants to  thwart  the  men  in  authority  at  Somerset  House — if  he  would  stand 
by  and  sec  the  influence  of  his  property  turned  against  his  own  wish  's  ?  and 
there  were  also  private  whisperers  at  work,  who  had  personal  views  to  advance. 
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The  effect  was  that  Mr.  Oastler  was  called  upon  to  desist.  His  answer  was, 
that  he  carefully  performed  the  duties  of  his  station  ;  that  he  never  had  ap- 
plied, and  never  would  apph',  any  power  which  his  office  might  be  supposed 
to  confer  upon  him  to  the  promotion  of  objects  of  his  own  ;  and  that  if  the 
question  were  to  be,  the  stewardship  or  liberty  of  conscience  and  action,  the 
former,  with  him,  could  never  be  permitted  to  override  ihe  latter.  Tlie  Lord 
of  Fixby  therefore  chafed,  and  at  last  grew  very  angry  ;  and  having  been  an- 
noyed by  an  anonymous  handbill  which  some  *  good-natured  friend  '  sent  him, 
but  of  which  Mr.  Oastler  knew  nothing,  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen  severed  a 
connection  of  twenty  years'  standing,  and  blotted  out,  apparently,  the  very 
remembrance  of  services  such  as  in  all  probability  no  steward  had  ever  before 
rendered  to  his  employer  at  so  small  a  cost  of  money  or  care.  The  feeling  of 
the  district  may  be  inferred  from  this.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oastler  quitted 
the  Hall,  where  they  had  passed  so  large  a  portion  of  their  days,  they  were 
met  and  escorted  into  Huddersfield  by  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  writer  of  this  article  was  a  witness  of  that  impressive  scene, 
and  it  was  one  not  easily  forgotten. 

"  Except  in  the  last  two  years,  Mr.  Oastler's  emoluments  were  no  more 
than  300/.  per  annum,  and  out  of  this  he  had  to  do  the  honours  and  hospitali- 
ties of  the  hall  to  strangers,  and  to  sustain  many  travelling  and  other  expenses 
more  or  less  connected  with  and  incidental  to  his  position.  In  the  annual  set- 
tlement of  accounts  there  had  been  small  balances  which  might  have  been  fairly 
claimed  ;  but  Richard  Oastler  was  not  a  man  to  beg  for  favours.  He  was 
debited  with  these  amounts,  and  at  a  particular  period  squared  accounts  by 
giving  a  note  of  hand  for  the  sum  total,  and,  subsequently,  he  paid  off  some 
five  or  seven  hundred  pounds  of  this  debt,  if  debt  it  n)ny  he  considered.  On 
leaving,  Mr.  Oastler  held  in  possession  certain  duplicate  books  and  papers, 
which  were  his  only  vouchers  for  heavy  money  transactions,  in  the  event  of  a 
misunderstanding,  now  rendered  extremely  probable.  For  those,  and  for  the 
amount  of  the  balance  of  the  note  of  hand,  Mr.  Thornhill,  by  the  advice,  no 
doubt,  of  persons  who  wished  to  make  mischief,  instituted  legal  proceedings. 
The  cause  came  on  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Mr.  Oastler  made  no 
attempt  to  dispute  the  pecuniary  demand,  and  he  readily  surrendered  the  use- 
less books  and  papers,  with  an  explanation  of  his  motives  for  retaining  them  ; 
mutual  compliments  passed;  and  Mr.  Kelly,  the  plaintiflf 's  counsel,  expressed, 
in  the  name  of  his  client,  much  satisfaction,  and  gave  utterance  to  professions 
of  great  respect ;  while  Chief  Justice  Tindal  was  pleased  to  say  that  he,  too, 
was  greatly  gratified  with  so  amicable  a  termination  of  the  dispute.  It  was, 
therefore,  supposed  that  Mr.  Oastler  would  have  been  left  to  pay  the  debt 
and  costs  at  his  convenience.  But,  then,  he  dared  to  continue  hostile  to  the 
New  Poor  Law;  so,  suddenly  one  fine  evening,  he  was  touched  on  the  shoulder 
while  residing  at  Chelsea,  and  walked  off  to  the  Fleet.  In  that  prison,  by  pay- 
ment of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  he  purchased  such  privileges  as  apper- 
tained to  prisoners  confined  therein.  Subsequently,  however,  he  was  deprived 
of  that  which  he  had  purchased,  under  the  New  Queen's  Prison  Act,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Queen's  Prison.  He  has  now  been  in  close  confinement  for  the  long 
period  of  three  years. 

"  This  is  the '  strange  eventful  history'  of  Richard  Oastler's  incarceration, 
and  assuredly  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  at  least  dishonourable  to  him.  He 
has  suffered  much — his  blanched  locks  and  impaired  health  attest  as  much  ; 
yet  he  has  never  uttered  one  complaint,  save  as  to  what  he  deems  the  illegality 
of  his  transfer  to  the  Queen's  Prison  ;  and  of  that  he  strenuously  complains. 
It  is  just  possible  that  Mr.  Thornhill  wishes  for  a  submissive  request  for 
liberation.  That,  Mr.  Oastler  declares,  he  will  never  prefer  ;  and  he  is  a  man 
of  his  word.  He  is  equally  firm  in  refusing  the  solicitations  of  his  family  to 
avail  himself  of  the  law,  <  in  that  case  made  and  provided.'  Were  he  to  do 
that,  he  says,  he  should  lose  all  self-respect.  It  is  with  him  a  point  of  honour 
— a  matter  of  feeling  wound  round  his  very  heart — not  to  degrade  himself  thus: 
lie  would  rather  perish  in  prison  ;  and  who  is  the  man  that  will  censure  him  for 
the  determination  ? 
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"  His  friends,  meanwhile,  have  not  forgotten  him.  He  has  baen  mercifully 
supported,  both  in  body  and  mind,  by  Him  who  makes  the  captive  His  peculiar 
care  ;  his  faith  is  unbounded,  and  to  him  it  hath  brought  '  exceeding  great 
reward.'  That  no  injustice  may  be  done,  offers  of  compromise  have  been  made 
to  Mr.  Thornhii>l,  but  he  has  insisted  upon  his  '  bond,'  the  whole  boud^  and 
nothing  less  than  the  bond. 

"  At  length,  however,  through  the  kind  exertions  of  Mr.  Ferrand,  M-.P,, 
and  others  not  less  zealous,  though  less  conspicuous,  a  feeling  prevails  that  so 
noble  a  heart  as  Oastler's  must  no  longer  be  permitted  to  wear  away  in  a 
cell,  where  he  is  prevented  from  making  any  effective  effort  to  discharge  an 
obligation  which  would  have  long  since  been  cancelled  if  he  had  had  his 
liberty.  Meetings  have  been  held  at  Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Bingk-y, 
and  Dewsbury ;  and  others  are  about  to  be  held  in  the  various  towns  of  tho 
West  Riding  ;  and  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Leicestershire, 
and  Warwickshire.  The  object  is  to  satisfy  the  Lord  of  Fixby,  by  giving  him 
his  '  bond,'  and,  if  possible,  to  provide  for  Mis,  Oastler  a  life-annuity.  That, 
at  least,  the  first  part  of  this  design  will  be  triumphantly  completed,  there  is 
now  little  room  to  doubt. 

*'  Mr.  Oastler  has  made  no  solicitation  for  help,  yet  he  is  sensitively 
grateful.  His  position  is  simply  this: — 'I  have  worked  hard  and  spent  all  in 
what  I  consider  a  most  sacred  cause — the  cause  of  the  poor.  If  it  be  thought 
that  I  have  rendered  a  public  service  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  call  for  this 
mark  of  approbation,  I  shall  thankfully  accept  it,  because  I  value  my  priti- 
ciples  more  than  I  value  life.  If  I  do  not  deserve  this  at  the  hands  of  the 
public,  let  me  remain  in  durance,  and  I  shall  be  content  to  suffer  on  till  God's 
good  time  arrives.'  Let  it  be  hoped  that  the  *  time'  has  arrived  ;  and  certainly 
the  manner  of  it  shows  that  it  is  God's. 

"  There  are  some  mistakes  abroad  as  to  Mr.  Oastler's  principles.  Be- 
cause he  numbers  many  friends  among  all  parties,  and  shades  of  party,  he  is 
by  some  supposed  to  be  turbulent — an  agitator  in  the  way  of  trade,  as  it  were 
—•a  leveller — one  who  would  upset  rather  than  preserve.  • 

**  These  are  great  misconceptions.  He  is  now  what  he  ever  has  been,  a 
Tory  of  the  old  school — a  Church  and  Queen  man — an  unwavering  admirer 
and  supporter  of  the  monarchy  and  the  constitution — conjoining  with  these,  an 
ardent  love  of  freedom,  an  assertion  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  an  uncom- 
promising regard  for  the  rights  of  the  poor.  Of  his  talents  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak  ;  they  have  been  too  often  evinced  ;  they  are  only  exceeded  by  his 
benevolence,  which  is  as  expansive  as  the  world's  boundaries. 

"  And  now,  shall  there  not  be  a  meeting  in  London  in  aid  of  *  Oastler's 
Liberation  Fund?  No  one  will  say  J^ay.  But  let  some  influential  man  say 
Yes,  and  lead  the  way,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

"  It  is  not  needful  to  add  more  than  that  this  article  is  written  without 
Mr.  Oastler's  knowledge  or  consent.  It  comes  from  the  hand  of  a  friend  who 
has  watched  him  narrowly  through  the  whole  of  his  public  course,  and  who  can 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  all  that  is  here  recorded.'* 

The  Morning  Post  of  the  13th  inst.  contained  the  following: — 

"  The  subscription  now  in  progress  for  the  benefit  of  Richard  Oastler 
is  among  the  signs  of  the  times. 

"  The  subscription  in  question  has  originated  with  the  labourers  of  York- 
shire— more  especially  with  the  factory  slaves.  True,  the  names  of  several 
persons  of  distinction  may  be  found  among  the  contributors  ;  but  these  gentle- 
men have  been,  as  we  are  assured,  solicited  to  give  only  small  sums,  in  order 
that  the  glory  of  liberating  the  *  King  *  of  the  factory  children  may  rest  with 
the  operatives  of  the  North. 

"  This  subscription,  be  it  noted,  is  not  political  in  its  character.  Richard 
Oastler  is  no  Chartist — no  champion  of  *  the  five  points.'  He  is  not,  moreover, 
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*a  political  victim.'     He  is  a  prisoner  for  debt.     His  opinioBS  have,  only  indi- 
rectly, been  the  cause  of  his  incarceration, 

"  Whence,  then,  the  secret  of  Richard  OASTLER'is  unrivalled  popularity 
among  the  labouring  classes  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  ?  His  Toryism  is  the 
cause — his  Toryism,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  Mr.  Oastler  repudiates, 
we  believe,  the  title  of*  Conservative  ' — yet  he  is  Conservative  in  the  widest 
and  most  honest  signification  of  the  word.  He  would  *  conserve  '  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown.  He  would  '  conserve'  the  influence  and  authority  of  th« 
Church.  He  would  *  conserve '^  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy.  He  would, 
above  all,  *  conserve*  the  rights  of  labour.  *  The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the 
Cottage,'  has  long  been  Richard  Oastler's  motto.  That  comfort  in  the  cot- 
tage is  the  condition  of  security  in  the  palace  of  the  prince,  and  in  the  castlr 
of  the  grandee,  has  long  been  Richard  Oastler's  doctrine. 

"  Mr.  Oastler  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  those  wbo 
attracted  public  attention  to  the  atrocities  of  otir  factory  system.  Since  then 
he  has  unceasingly  denounced  the  enormities  which  are  involved  in  the  very 
principle  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  through  life  Mr. 
Oastler  has  been  opposed  to  the  pestilential  fallacies  of  the  free  trade  system. 

"  Richard  Oastler  is  a  man  of  genius.  He  possesses  oratorical  powers 
of  a  very  high  order.  His  writings  exhibit  merits  of  a  remarkable  kind.  He 
is  always  deeply  in  earnest.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  writings — it  is  still 
more  impossible  to  listen  to  his  speeches — and  entertain  the  most  remote  doubt 
of  his  honesty.  Honesty,  earnestness,  and  genius  form  a  rare  compound  in 
these  days. 

*'  Richard  Oastler  is  no  *  philosopher' ;  still  less  is  he  that  creature  of 
modern  '  philosophy' — a  cosmepolifan.  He  is,  emphatically,  an  Englishman  ; 
and  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  poorest  order  of  Englishmen  he  has, 
throughout  life,  been  wilFing  to  peril  all,  and  to  Jose  all. 

**  Such  is  the  man  whom  the  operatives  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  hare, 
for  more  than  ten  years,  regarded  as  their  natural  leader.  Such  is  the  man,  to 
libeiate  whom  from  prison  the  poorest  of  the  factory  labourers  are  subscribing 
their  pence. 

"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  other  public  man  in  England  in 
whose  behalf — save  on  political  or  religious  grounds — the  labouring  classes 
would  make  the  slightest  eflfort.  Cobdex,  indeed,  tells  us  that  he  is  vastly 
popular  with  his  work-peopte.  Yet,  were  Cobden  in  prison  for  debt,  we  must 
"be  allowed  to  entertain  suspicions  that  his  work-people  would  not  contribute 
one  week's  wages  to  secure  his  emancipation. 

"Can  the  landowners  of  England  derive  no  lesson  from  Mr.  Oastler's 
history  and  position?  Can  they  fail,  from  these  sources,  to  learn,  that  the 
labouring  classes  are  not  tainted  with  the  heresies  of  free  trade — and  that  the 
desire  to  secure  protection  for  their  labour  is  the  motive  that  impels  the  mass 
of  our  operatives  to  clamour  for  political  change?  It  is  the  labour  of  the 
country  which  imparts  value  to  the  land  of  the  country :  landowners  are, 
therefore,  the  natural  protectors  of  labourers.  The  holiest  of  class  or  party 
alliances  is  the  alliance  of  tbe  creators  of  all  wealth  with  the  inheritors  of  feu- 
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dal  distinctions.  Our  landowners,  let  it  be  confessed,  have  receded  from  tliis 
alliance  ;  our  labourers  have  not.  Our  landowners  have  left  our  labourers  to 
be  preyed  upon  by  the  harpies  of  free  trade.  These  harpies  are  now  preparing 
to  pounce  upon  landowners  themselves.  Let  the  alliance  of  landowners  and 
labourers  be  renewed  ;  and  the  free-traders,  together  with  the  usurers  and 
money-mongers,  whose  behests  the  free-traders  obey,  will  be  baffled,  imme- 
diately, and  for  ever.  United,  labourers  and  landowners  are  irresistible  ;  dis- 
united, labourers  and  landowners  are  utterly  unable  to  oppose  the  machi- 
nations of  those  powerful  classes  y^ho  thrive  by  the  abasement  of  indastry  in 
all  its  forms. 

"  In  re-establishing  the  league  between  labourers  and  landowners — in 
rallying  the  scattered  friends  of  native  industry — no  man  is  fitted  to  render 
higher  service  to  the  community  than  Richard  Oastler.  If  the  Manchester 
millowners  possessed  such  a  champion,  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  enable 
us  to  foretell  that  he  would  not  long  remain  a  prisoner  for  debt." 

These  "  Articles  "  aroused  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkinson  and 
the  Editor  of  the  Globe,  who  expressed  their  resentment  in  the  "Articles"  which 
I  inserted  in  my  last  Fleei  Paper.    I  need  not  repeat  their  malignant  attack. 

Those  malicious  effusions  were  thus  replied  to  in  the  Standard  of  the 
iSth  inst. : — 

«  THE  GLOBE  AND  THE  OASTLER  LIBERATION  MOVEMENT. 

"  (from  a  correspondent.) 

"  The  Globe,  with  a  wretched  want  of  taste  and  a  feeling  a  great  deal  more 
savage  than  sagacious,  came  out  yesterday  with  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Oastler, 
in  the  hope,  no  quostion,  of  paralyzing  the  efforts  now  making  to  give  freedora 
to  one  whom  the  Whigs,  and  their  new  ally,  the  League,  would,  for  obvious 
reasons,  rather  keep  in  prison.  The  Globe,  however,  has  over-acted  its  part, 
and  will  find,  in  the  sequel,  that  it  has  done  more  to  swell  the  Liberation  Fund 
than  even  *  the  Walters,  the  Ferrands,  and  a  number  of  the  same  class  of 
anti-Poor  Law  agitators.'  These  gentlemen  might,  perchance,  have  failed  in 
'  their  best  efforts  to  "  raise  the  wind  "  to  "a  gale"';  but  the  Globe,  by  its 
•coarse  injustice,  and  discreditable  alacrity  in  adding  wrong  to  wrong,  will  con- 
vert the  '  gale'  into  a  storm,  for  it  enables  the  friends  of  Oastler  and  the  poor 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work  they  have  undertaken  to  perform, 
'  Mr.  Oastler  was,  we  know,'  says  the  Globe,  *  an  anti-Poor  Law  agitator.' 
Here  we  have  a  key  to  the  motive  of  the  Whig  organ.  If  he  comes  out  of  the 
Queen's  Prison,  he  will  be  enabled  '  to  revisit  in  person  the  scenes  of  hi8form«r 
agitation.'  Yes,  Oastler  x's,  feared;  therefore,  according  to  the  Globe,  he  niu«t 
:be  locked  up  for  lifel 

*•  This  is  the  real  object ;  the  ostensible  one  is  a  defence  of  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill  from  *  unfounded  imputations.'  What  imputations  ?  Who  has  cast  impa- 
tations  \\\>on  Mr.  Thornhill?  Certainly,  not  Mr.  Oastler.  Those  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  intercourse  with  him,  know  that  he  speaks  of  Mr.  THORNHlto 
with  a  respect  bordering  upon  affection  ;  that  he  desires  nothing  so  much,  not 
even  liberty,  as  a  better  understanding  with  that  gentleman  ;  and  that  his  con- 
stant request  to  his  personal  and  political  friends  is,  that  not  one  word  may  be 
written  or  spoken,  in  the  promotion  of  his  interests,  calculated  to  injure  Mr. 
Thornhill,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  to  wound  his  feelings.  Those  who  know- 
Mr.  Thornhill,  too,  are  well  assured  that  he  is  incapable  of  instigating  the 
Globe  to  throw  out  its  libellous  accusations  and  insinuations — to  talk  of*  very 
large  defalcations  when  a  settlement  of  accounts  was  required  * — of  being 
*  deeply  injured' — of '  the  large  sum  he  has  lost  by  the  conduct  of  bia  at^W'aid' 
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— of  'his  large  defalcations  being  of  such  a  cliaractei'  as  to  render  his  discharge 
hopeless,  at  least  throngh  means  by  which  ordinary  insolvent  debtors  obtain 
their  liberty,'  &c.  Still  less  would  he  bind  himself  to  the  letter  which  the  Globe 
inserts  as  the  basis  of  its  leading  article,  headed,  *  The  Oastler  Humbug,*  in 
which  it  is  basely  insinuated  that  Mr.  Walter  '  pays  Oastler's  services  in 
electioneering  contests  by  way  of  subscription,'  and  that  there  is  a  hidden 
charge  against  Mr.  Oastler  connected  with  some  *  charcoal-burner  near 
Dewsbury.'  The  writer  of  this  letter  dates  from  '  Burnham,'  and  signs  *  Thos. 
Wilkinson.*  The  probability  is,  that  no  such  person  exists  ;  but  if  he  be  one 
of  Mr.  Thornhill's  tenants,  and  his  object  is  to  curry  favour  with  his  land- 
lord by  fulsome  praise  on  the  one  hand,  and  falsehood  and  gross  abuse  on  the 
other,  the  fellow  will  certainly  miss  his  aim,  for  Mr.  Thornhill  has  not  a 
thought  or  a  feeling  in  common  with  such  a  man.  Not  so  the  Globe.  It  is 
delighted  with  its  dastardly  correspondent.  Public  attention  is  requested  to  his 
letter,  '  which  will,  or  we  greatly  mistake,*  quoth  the  Globe,  '  demolish  what 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  an  experiment  on  public  gullibility  which 
deserves  no  favour.*  The  (r/ofte  may  make  itself  easy.  The  '  experiment*  is 
going  on  where  Mr.  Oastler  has  lived  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and 
where  the  whole  case  is  as  familiar  as  household  words.  The  only  thing  the 
Whig  vindicator  of  the  unattacked  *  Tory,'  Mr.  Thornhill,  will  be  disap- 
pointed in,  is,  the  forlorn  hope  of  preventing  Oastler  from  coming  in  personal 
contact  with  CoBDEN  and  Bright,  in  /AetV '  experiment  upon  public  gullibility,*^ 
and  attempts  to  pull  down  and  destroy  that  •  order  *  to  which  Mr.  Thornhill. 
belongs. 

"  If  there  be  even  a  shadow  of  argument  in  the  Globe's  article,  or  in  the 
infamous  letter  of  its  cowaidly  correspondent,  it  is  this — that  the  liberation 
movement  is  unjust  towards  Mr.  Thornhill,  inasmuch  as  that  gentleman  has 
sustained  a  great  loss,  and  has,  therefore,  a  right  to  keep  Oastler  in  prison. 
The  answer  to  this  mock  argument  is,  of  course,  on  the  surface.  The  very  ob- 
ject of  the  liberation  movement  is  to  raise  money  to  pay  both  debt  and  costs. 
This  is  evidently  the  part  of  the  transaction  which  the  Globe  likes  the  least. 
Only  keep  Mr.  Oastler  from  '  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  former  agitations, 
and  the  Whig  journalist  will  bear  with  great  philosophy  the  non-recovery  of 
Mr.  Thornhill's  money, 

"  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  real  character  of  the  debt,  and  the  difference* 
between  that  gentleman  and  Mr,  Oastler  fully  and  accurately  slated,  may 
.  find  them  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  in  the  early 
numbers  of  the  Fleet  Papers.  Mr.  Oastler  never  resorted  to  concealment  or 
disguise,  nor  has  he  ever  complained.  He  wishes  the  question  of  the  subscrip- 
tion to  stand  on  public  grounds  alone.  He  sues  for  no  compassion.  He  has 
made  great  exertions,  and  great  sacrifices,  in  a  cause  which  he  had  much  more 
at  heart  than  his  own  worldly  interests  ;  and  with  those  wl)o  know  him  and 
what  he  has  done,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  'operatives'  of  the  North,  and 
the  friends  of  the  operatives,  have  now  come  to  a  determination  to  put  an  end 
to  his  imprisonment,  but  that  it  was  not  done  two  years  ago. 

"  The  case  was  fairly  set  forth  in  the  Standard  of  Saturday  last.  Neither 
the  Globe  nor  its  paltry  correspondent  makes  the  slightest  attempt  to  refute 
any  one  of  those  facts.  Mr.  Oastler  will  soon  be  in  possession  of  liberty. 
The  writer  of  these  observations  is  persuaded  that  the  first  use  he  will  make  of 
it  will  be  to  convince  Mr.  Thornhill,  not  only  that  he  bears  no  enmity,  but 
that  he  feels  for  him,  in  all  its  strength  and  freshness,  the  deep  respect  and 
attachment  engendered  by  eighteen  years'  familiar  and  confidential  intercourse. 
■  Mr,  Oastler's  next  step  will  be  to  convince  his  political  friends  of  his  nn- 
fiinching  adherence  to  the  principles  which  have  gained  for  him  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Whigs,  and  the  harmless  venom  of  the  Globe.  But  should  he  verify 
his  assailants'  fears,  and  join  in  any  '  agitation'  in  favour  of  the  Ten  Hour  Bill, 
or  in  opposition  to  the  Whig  New  Poor  Law,  he  will  do  it  without  passion  and 
v.'ithout  personality,  his  objects  being  principle  and  public  rights.  Long  and 
nnmerited  imprisonment  has  at  least  taught  him  one  duty, — that  of  sincerely 
prayit'g  for  his  enemies.  The  Globe,  however,  may  not  see  either  the  beauty  or 
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the  duty  of  that  course.  It  would  be  a  good  deal  more  struck,  were  it  obliged 
to  proclaim  that  prison-scenes  had  given  place  to  parliamentary  exertions.  If 
any  one  thing  more  than  another  is  calculated  to  hasten  such  an  event,  it  is  the 
savage  hostility  of  the  Globe.  So  much  pains  would  not  have  been  taken,  had 
Oastler  not  been  deemed  game  worthy  of  Whig  jtowder  and  shot." 

"  [We,  Standard,  insert  the  above,  because  we  are  anxious  to  do  justice  to 
Mr.  Oastler  ;  but  we  should  do  a  violence  to  our  own  feelings  if  we  did  not 
protest  against  the  compliments  to  Mr.  Thornhill.  We  see  in  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill  nothing  but  a  harsh  creditor,  who  keeps  a  poor  man  in  gaol  for  three 
years  from  one  of  two  motives,  neither  of  which  is  reputable — revenge — or  a 
hope  of  extorting  from  tlie  sympathy  of  the  public  the  payment  of  a  debt 
which  we  believe  was  never  fairly  incurred.  Rev«nge  is  disgraceful  in  any  man, 
and  the  second  surmised  motive,  scarcely  pardonable  in  a  poor  man,  were 
wholly  without  excuse  in  a  man  of  Mr.  Thornhill's  immense  wealth.  The 
despicable  correspondent  of  the  Globe  asks,  Why  does  not  Mr.  Oastler  take 
the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act  ?  The  answer  is,  that  Mr.  Oastler  has  pro- 
mised not  to  do  so  ;  but  we  will  answer  by  a  second  question.  *  Why  does  not 
Mr.  Thornhill  take  the  benefit  of  the  late  Insolvent  Act  V  He  has  the  power 
to  force  Mr.  O.  into  liberty,  if  it  please  him  ;  and  if  that  persecuted  gentlemau 
have,  as  the  Globe's  vile  correspondent  intimates  he  has,  concealed  property, 
to  compel  a  disclosure  and  surrender  of  that  property.  We  will  cheerfully 
assist  in  whatever  can  be  fairly  done  to  restore  to  freedom  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Oastler  ;  but  even  to  effect  that  object  we  will  not  be  parties  to  the  white- 
washing of  the  person  who  has  kept  him  three  years  in  gaol.]" 

The  Morning  Herald  of  the  15th  inst.  contained  the  following  : — 

"  Though  we  dissent  from  many,  if  not  indeed  from  most  of  Mr.OASTLER's 
later  opinions,  have  very  little  sympathy  for  his  current  political  writings,  and 
entertain  but  a  low  estimate  of  his  present  sense  of  propriety  and  of  his 
prudence,  we  nevertheless  commend  the  subscription  list  now  being  handed 
ahout  to  procure  his  freedom  to  the  liberality  of  all  who  interest  themselves  ia 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed  factory  children.  The  best  years  of  Mr.OASTLER's 
life  were  passed  in  indefatigable  and  enthusiastic  exertions  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  those  then  unheeded  children  ;  for  their  sakes  he  hoped  against  hope, 
he  worked  when  work  involved  danger  and  reproach,  he  struggled,  he 
battled  against,  and  he  conquered  over  wealth,  prejudice  and  indifference,  and 
however  much  others  may  claim  in  the  great  contest  not  yet  concluded,  it  caa 
detract  neither  from  the  noble  labours  of  the  late  Michael  Thomas  Sadler, 
nor  from  the  more  successful  exertions  of  the  good  Lord  Ashley,  to  say  that 
Mr.  Oastler  was  the  first  man  who  directed  public  attention  to  the  wrongs 
and  crimes  of  the  factory  system.  And  shall  he  to  whom  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  children  are  thus  ultimately  indebted  for  the  protection  the  law  now 
gives  their  labour,  and  for  the  further  protection  it  will  shortly  give  their  in- 
dustry, be  permitted  to  rot  and  to  die  in  prison  ?  Justice,  honour,  and  good 
example  forbid  it. 

"  On  this  ground  alone,  then,  we  solicit  subscriptions  for  Mr.  Oastler's 
release.  We  know  little  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  imprisonment ; 
we  know  less  why  he  has  not  sought  release  by  means  uf  the  ordinary  forms  of 
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law  ;  but  this  we  do  know,  that  the  great  cause  of  factory  reform  must  have 
■been  the  main  source  of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments;  and  it  does  not  become 
those  who  laboured  with  him,  who  benefited  by  his  counsels  and  practical  in- 
formation, and  who  encouraged  him  in  the  liberal  expenditure  frona  which  he 
now  suffers,  to  be  squeamish  in  their  assistance,  or  hypercritical  as  to  the  rea- 
sons for  his  prolonged  incarceratian.  Mr,  Oastler  has  now  lain  in  prison 
three  years,  at  the  suit  of  a  gentleman  whose  kindness  of  heart  is  in  Norfolk 
proverbial ;  and  though  he  may  have  occasionally  been  rash,  and  even  intem- 
perate in  writing  of  his  former  employer,  still,  for  one  weak  mortal  to  keep 
another  locked  up  in  gaol  three  lang  and  dreary  years  is  to  inflict  an  amount  of 
punishment  not  warranted  by  any  debt,  and  to  incur  a  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  relentless  creditor  from  which  a  majority  of  our  wealthy  classes 
would,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  shrink.  Besides,  there  arc  many  circumstances  which 
indicate  that  Mr,  Oastler's  plaintiff  has  not  in  his  severity  been  a  free  agent ; 
and  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  belief  that  Mr.  Oastler  has  suffered  this  long 
confinement  more  for  his  political  opinions  than  for  his  personal  obligatioas.. 
This  may  be  an  erroneous,  but  it  is  a  very  common  opinion, 

"  It  is  impossible  to  defend  much,  indeed  we  do  not  approve  of  the  greater 
part  of  what  Mr,  Oastler  has  written  while  in  prison  ;  his  senseless  violence 
and  his  monstrous  dislikes  have  alienated  and  disgusted  many  who  were  his 
j^  firm  friends  and  hearty  admirers  ;  his  continual  ascription  *  of  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness  '  to  Sir  James  Graham,  gives  to  his  periodical  a  n>o- 
nomaniacal  aspect ;  and  the  bitterness  of  his  opposition  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment shakes  belief  in  the  honesty  of  his  boasted  Toryism.  But  though,  with 
Lord  Kenyon,  we  deprecate  many  of  his  political  proposals,  and,  with  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Wortley,  we  do  not  pretend  to  an  entire  concurrence  in  alt 
Mr.  Oastler's  views,  to  adopt  all  of  the  opinions  he  has  uttered  or  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  sentiments  proclaimed  at  the  public  meetings  in  support  of  hi» 
'  Liberation  Fund,'  we  do  not  see — to  use  the  language  of  the  latter  gentleman 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Ferrand — 

"  *  Why  this  should  prevent  me  from  obeying  the  impulse  which  I  feel  t» 
assist  in  the  release  from  a  long  imprisonment  of  a  man  for  whose  motives  and 
character  I  have  in  many  points  a  great  and  an  unfeigned  respect  ;  whom  I 
understand  to  be  confined,  not  for  the  commission  of  any  public  or  private 
offence,  but  on  account  of  a  pecuniary  embarrassment  ;  and  who  seems  to  me 
to  have  already  suffered  a  heavy  punishment  for  any  errors  of  his  that  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  it,' 

"  In  this  view  of  the  case  we  entirely  concur.  For  his  errors  and  indiscre- 
tions, Mr.  Oastler  has  already  paid  severely  ;  let  it  then  be  the  grateful  task 
of  the  friends  of  the  factory  children,  and  of  the  factory  people  themselves,  to 
restore  him  from  prison  to  tlie  country  he  loves  so  well." 

The  Globe,  on  the  15th  inst.,  returned  to  the  attack  in  the  following  Leader : 

"  The  Herald — but  in  a  tone  vastly  subdued — returns  to  the  Oastler 
subscription  ;  and,  after  giving  an  exaggerated  description  of  Mr.  Oastler'* 
efforts  to  '  direct  public  attention  to  the  wrongs  and  crimes  of  the  factory 
system' — an  allusion  to  the  Oastler  anti-Poor  Law  agitation  would  be  uu- 
seemlv  in  the  Government  organ — asks:— 
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"  *  Shall  he  to  whom  thousands  and  thousands  of  children  are  thus  ulti- 
mately indebted  for  the  protection  the  law  now  gives  their  labour,  and  for  the 
further  protection  it  will  shortly  give  their  industry,  be  permitted  to  rot  and 
to  die  in  prison  ?  Justice,  honour,  and  good  example  forbid  it.  On  this  ground 
alone,  then,  we  solicit  subscriptions  for  Mr.  Oastler's  release.' 

"  If  the  ordinary  course  were  not  open  to  Mr.  Oastler,  by  which  his  re- 
lease might  he  promptly  obtained,  we  should  offer  no  opposition  to  the  extra- 
ordinary means  that  are  set  in  motion  for  that  purpose. 

"  *  We  know  little,'  says  the  Herald — whose  philanthropy,  in  the  present 
instance,  seems  to  have  sadly  warped  its  sense  of  moral  obligation — '  We  know 
little  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  imprisonment ;  we  know  less  why 
he  has  not  sought  release  by  means  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  law  ;  but  this 
we  do  know,  that  the  Factory  Reform  must  have  been  the  main  source  of  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments ;  and  it  does  not  become  those  who  laboured  with 
him,  who  benefited  by  his  counsels  and  practical  information,  and  who  encou- 
raged him  in  the  liberal  expenditure  from  which  he  now  suffers,  to  be  squea- 
mish in  their  assistance,  or  hypercritical  as  to  the  reasons  for  his  prolonged 
incarceration.' 

**  The  case,  which  the  Herald  is  driven  to  assume,  as  the  best  excuse 
which  its  ingenuity  can  invent,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  Mr.  Oastler's 
claims  to  public  sympathy  and  aid,  goes  very  far  to  excite  suspicion  rather 
than  sympathy.  *  The  circumstances  which  led  to  Mr.  Oastler's  imprison- 
ment '  are  notorious.  A  very  large  defalcation  in  his  accounts,  as  the  steward 
of  a  gentlemen  who  confided  his  estate  to  his  management — a  defalcation  con- 
siderably increased  after  its  discovery  was  first  made,  and  the  means  of  its 
gradual  liquidation  supplied  by  a  considerable  increase  of  salary  ; — these  are 
the  *  circumstances' which  led  to  Mr.  Oastler's  imprisonment — circumstances 
aggravated  by  personal  insults,  added  to  pecuniary  injuries,  to  his  kind- 
hearted  employer.  '  Why  Mr.  Oastler  has  not  sought  release  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  forms  of  law,'  the  Herald  professes  ignorance.  Surely  a  journal  which 
has  been  among  the  most  prominent  in  discussing  the  Imprisonment-for-debt 
question,  ought  to  know  that  no  honest  debtor  can  now — except  under  circum- 
stances which  do  not  enter  info  Mr.  Oastler's  case — be  subjected  to  personal 
restraint.  Mr.  Oastler  is  not  the  subject  of  a  remand  from  the  Court.  Al- 
though confined  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Thornhill,  he  has  the  means  of  release 
within  his  own  immediate  reach.  Why  not  make  application  to  the  proper 
Court — file  his  schedule — and  thus  obtain  his  discharge?  For  this  process 
Mr.  Oastler  is  not  prepared.  To  succeed  in  such  an  application,  he  must 
consent  to  give  up  whatever  property  he  possesses  to  assignees,  to  be  applied 
to  the  payment,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Thorxhill  and  his 
other  creditors.  There's  the  rub  !  This  constitutes  the  hindrance.  Mr. 
Thornhill  might,  it  is  true,  compel  Mr.  Oastler  to  this  course ;  but  he 
declines  to  do  so,  lest  another  form  of  misrepresentation  of  his  motives  and  his 
acts  shonld  be  created  out  of  it.  If  Mr.  Oastler  thinks  fit  to  come  before 
the  Court — prepared  to  comply  with  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  law — 
if  he  is  prepared  to  make  a  cessio  bonorum  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  the 
doors  of  his  prison  would  be  immediately  open,  and  he  would  be  at  liberty. 
Mil  Thornhjll,  though  in  a  position  to  do  so,  would  offer  no  opposition  to  hit 
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discharge.  Is  there  anything  in  these  terms  to  which  an  honest  mind  can  rea- 
sonably object  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  requisition  which  justice,  religion,  and  com- 
mon sense  unite  to  enforce?  Under  such  circumstances,  do  not  such  insinuations 
and  imputations  as  the  following  indicate  something  worse  than  ignorance  in 
the  advocate  ? — 

"  *  Mr.OASTLER  has  now  lain  in  prison  three  years  at  the  suit  of  a  gentle' 
man  whose  kindness  of  heart  is  in  Norfolk  proverbial  ;  and  though  he  may 
have  occasionally  been  rash,  and  even  intemperate,  in  writing  of  his  former 
employer,  still, ybr  one  weak  mortal  to  keep  another  locked  up  in  jail  three 
long  and  dreary  years,  is  to  inflict  an  amount  of  punishment  not  warranted  by 
any  debt,  and  to  incur  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  relentless  creditor 
from  which  a  majority  of  our  wealthy  classes  would,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  shrink.' 

"  But  Mr.  Oastler's  embarrassments — the  Herald  *  knows'  must  have 
been  mainly  caused  by  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  factory  reform  !  What  is 
this  but  saying  that  Mr.  Oastler  employed  the  time — which  ought  to  have 
been  devoted  to  his  employer's  business ;  and  his  property — which  ought  to 
have  been  watched  and  guarded  with  scrupulous  care  and  unsleeping  vigilance 
— to  a  purpose  which,  however  meritorious,  could  by  no  means  warrant  a  neglect 
of  such  obvious  obligations  to  advance  its  interests  ?  *  Robbery  for  burnt-offer- 
ing' is  denounced,  in  terras  of  abhorrence,  by  Him  who  enjoined  the  very  obla- 
tions, to  supply  which  the  parties  reproved  despoiled  others. 

"  There  is  one  obvious  way  by  which  all  the  objections  to  the  *  Oastler 
Fund '  might  be  removed,  and  yet  Mr.  Oastler's  liberation  be  eflFected.  Let 
Mr.  Oastler  obtain  his  release  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  giving  up  the  property 
which,  of  right,  belongs  to  his  creditors.  It  is  true  he  might  then  be  without 
tangible  means  of  future  support.  He  might  possibly  go  forth  without  a  shil- 
ling. Many  an  honest  man  has  done  so;  and,  undamaged  in  reputation,  has 
regained  his  position  in  society,  unscathed  by  the  calamities  through  which  he 
had  passed.  But  Mr.  Oastler  would  have  the  powerful  and  efficient  aid  of 
bis  now  sympathizing  friends.  To  raise  an  *  Oastler  Compensation  Fund'  would 
be  found  far  more  easy  than  to  obtain  a  sum  sufficient  for  his  liberation — 
which,  as  we  have  shown,  Mr.  Oastler  can,  at  any  time,  accomplish  for  him- 
self, without  aid  from  others.  The  latter  proposition  is  associated  with  the 
subborn  fact,  that  his  imprisonment  is  caused  by  his  refusal  to  do  right:  the 
one  we  recommend  would  be  presented  to  the  public  under  a  fairer  aspect ;  and 
would  be  enforced  by  the  cogent  argument,  that  compensation  for  past  exer- 
tions in  the  field  of  anti-Poor  Law  agitation  and  factory  regulation  reform, 
would  be  a  perpetual  motive  to  Mr.  Oastler's  future  efforts  in  an  agitation 
which  Tory  ingenuity  has  dishonestly  got  up  for  party  purposes,  and  employs 
Mr.  Oastler  as  an  agent  well  fitted  for  their  promotion  of  their  objects,  by 
seeking  to  enlist  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  labouring  classes  in  their 
designs." 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  writer  of  the  above  "  Article"  is 
totally  unconnected  with  Mr.  Thornhill,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  facts  about 
which  he  writes.  The  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court  was  closed  against  me  be/ore  1 
was  arrested,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Thornhill's  legal  representative.  As 
to  my  property,  I,  unsolicited,  gave  all  my  creditors  "judgments,"  in  order  to 
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secure  their  claims  upon  me  ;  thereby  placing  it  entirely  free  from  my  controul. 
What  more  could  I  do?  Had  I  been  permitted  to  dispose  of  that  property, 
instead  of  being  sent  to  prison,  its  sale  would  have  realised  some  thousands  of 
pounds  more  than  my  debts.  Since  then  the  deterioration  in  its  value,  renders  it 
probable  that  the  residue  is  entirely  lost.  The  property  is  unproductive — it  is 
building  land,  in  Leeds.  A  reference  to  the  Fleet  Papers  already  mentioned, 
tvill  more  fully  explain,  and  prove  the  falseness  of  the  statements  of  the  Globe. 

On  the  18th  inst.,  the  following  appeared  in  the  Standard: — 

"  THE  LIBERATION  OF  MR.  OASTLER. 

**  (from  a  correspondent.) 

"  The  Globe,  in  replying  to  the  Herald,  renews  its  libellous  insinuations 
against  Mr.  Oastler,  but  does  not  venture  to  grapple  with  any  of  the  facts 
stated  by  the  Standard. 

"  The  first  position  taken  up  by  the  Whig  journalist  was,  that  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill  had  •  lost '  a  great  deal  of  money  by  Mr.  Oastler's  '  defalcations,'  and 
that  it  was  too  bad  that  the  hon.  gentleman  should  be  abused  by  the  speakers 
at  the  liberation  meetings,  and  lose  his  money  also. 

"  It  has  been  shown,  in  reply,  that  the  insinuation  conveyed  in  the  term 
*  defalcations'  is  a  gross  libel ;  that  there  has  been  no  abuse ;  that  Mr.  Oast- 
LER  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  personal  reflection ;  and  that  the 
very  object  of  the  subscription  is  to  put  Mr.  Tbornhill  in  possession  of  the 
money  which  the  Globe  says  he  has  *  lost.' 

"  The  mode  of  assault  is  now  changed.  The  Globe  pretends  that  Mr. 
Oastler  has  not  taken  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  or  gone  into  the  Bank> 
ruptcy  Court,  because  he  will  not  give  up  certain  property.  However  intimate 
the  writer  in  the  Globe  may  be  with  the  routine  of  the  Insolvent  Court,  he 
seems  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  Mr.  Oastler's  motive  for  keeping  out  of  it, 
although  that  motive  has  repeatedly  appeared  in  print.  Mr.  Oastler  pledged 
himself  from  the  first  not  to  resort  to  that  mode  of  relief.  He  has  again  and 
again  declared  that  he  would  rather  remain  in  prison  during  life  than  come  out 
by  any  process  cajculated  to  degrade  him  ;  and  lie  is  not  the  man  to  swerve 
from  a  resolution  deliberately  come  to.  There  is  not  one  shilling's  worth  of 
property  behind,  from  which  Mr.  Thornhill  could  ever  derive  the  slightest 
benefit.  But  see  the  wanton  wickedness  and  stupid  inconsistency  of  the  Whig 
champion  of  the  Tory  landlord.  After  having  set  forth  what  he  calls  Mr. 
Thornhill's  '  hardship'  and  'loss,' — after  making  these  the  justification  for 
keeping  a  man  locked  up  for  three  long  years, — he  labours  with  all  his  might 
to  put  down  as  a  '  humbng'  the  efl^ort  to  raise  the  means  of  paying  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill's  demand  ;  and  he  now  urges  upon  Mr.  Oastler  that  which  would  give 
him  a  legal  release  without  liquidation.  Let  him,  says  the  Globe,  take  the 
benefit  of  the  Act,  Mr.  Thornhill  will  offer  no  opposition.  *  True,'  it  adds, 
Mr.  Thornhill  might  compel  Mr.  Oastler,  but  he  declines  to  do  so,  lest 
another  form  of  misrepresentation  of  his  motives  and  his  acts  should  be  created 
out  of  it.'  Is  the  Globe  authorized  to  use  this  language?  If  it  is  not,  it  is 
guilty  of  great  impertinence.  If  it  is  authorized,  it  docs  more  to  degrade  Mr. 
Thornhill  than  anything  that  could  be  said  at  a  public  meeting  ;  for  the 
ctfect  of  what  it  advances  is,  that  that  gentleman  is  regardless  of  the  money, 
and  seeks  either  to  imprison  Mr.  Oastler  for  life,  or  to  'compel'  him  to  resort 
to  a  remedy  which  he  regards  as  worse  than  imprisonment,  or  death  in  a  prison. 
The  Globe,  however,  has  received  no  authority  from  Mr.  Thornhill  to  say 
what  he  wishes  or  what  he  would  not  do,  although  it  is  just  possible  that  some 
one  has  thought  proper  to  assume  the  right  of  giving  such  assurances  iu  Mr. 
Thornhill's  name. 

"  But  only  let  Mr.  Oastler  degrade  himself,  and  wipe  off  the  debt  by  a 
process  akin  to  the  spunge,  and  the  Globe,  that  makes  such  a  '  hardship'  of 
Mr.  Thornhill's  '  loss,'  will  kindly  take  him  by  the  hand — '  To  raise  ao 
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*  Oastler  Compensation  Fund '  would  be  found  far  more  easy  than  to  obtain  a 
sum  for  his  liberation^  which,  as  we  have  shown,  Mr.  Oastler  can  at  any  time 
accomplish  for  himself,  without  aid  from  others.'  The  Globe  will  not  be  gra- 
tified. The  pleasure  is  not  reserved  for  it  of  hereafter  twitting  Mr.  Oastlek, 
should  he  re-appear  in  public  life,  with  having  paid  his  debt  to  Mr.THORNHiLL 
over  the  left  shoulder  of  the  schedule^  for  the  Liberation  Fund  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  2000/.,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  a 
'  Compensation  Fund  '  will  be  superadded  without  the  Globe's  assistance. 
Those  who  know  Mr.  Oastler's  worth  are  willing  to  put  him  in  a  position  to 
give  Mr.  Thdrnhill  his  bond,  should  he  feel  comfortable  in  taking  it;  but 
the  probability  is,  that  on  cool  reflection  he  will  rest  satisfied  with  what  Mr. 
Oastler  has  suffered,  seeing  that  in  the  three  years  during  which  the  latter 
has  been  behind  the  bolts  and  bars  of  the  Fleet  and  Queen's  Prisons,  he  might 
have  realized  by  his  personal  exertions  at  least  as  much  as  he  owes  to  Mr. 
Thorn  HILL. 

*'  A  word  on  two  other  points  of  the  case.  The  Globe  airges  *  defalcations,' 
and  the  man  calling  himself  'Thomas  Wilkinson'  speaks  of  'handsome 
salary,'  and  seeks  to  convey  the  imputation  that  generosity  was  repaid  by  mis- 
management. 

"  The  money  claimed  by  Mr.  Thornhill  was  spent  in  his  service,  but  was 
disallowed,  and  Mr.  Oastler  had  too  much  spirit  to  beg  for  it — and  it  thus 
became  a  debt  by  consent. 

"  The  '  handsome  salary'  consisted  of  300/.  a  year.  Mr.  Oastler  resided 
at  Fixby  Hall,  and  for  nearly  nineteen  years  represented  Mr.  Thornhill  there, 
who  never  visited  the  place,  and  whose  object  it  was  to  draw  as  much  as  pos- 
sible out  of  his  Yorkshire  estate,  without  doing  that  which  no  resident  land- 
lord could  have  avoided.  Mr. Oastler,  at  Fixby,  was  subjected  to  great  and 
continual  exj)ense.  If  persons  called  upon  him,  be  could  not  deny  tlie  rights  of 
hospitality  ;  yet,  as  he  did  not  refuse  those  rights,  why  had  he  to  pay  for 
them  ?  At  length  he  told  Mr.  Thornhill  that  he  could  no  longer  afford  to 
be  his  steward  ;  the  *  handsome  salary' was,  therefore,  advanced  to  500/.  a  year. 
This  was  done,  says  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  to  enable  him  to  liquidate  the 
debt.  Very  well,  let  it  be  so  taken  ;  and  there  is  the  fact,  that  after  the  advance 
the  debt  was  reduced  by  a  great  deal  more  than  the  sum  added  to  the  salary. 
But  if  there  had  been  •  defalcations'  of  the  kind  insinuated  by  the  Globe  and 
its  base  prompters,  will  any  man  alive  believe  that  Mr.  Thornhill  would  have 
voluntarily  supplied  the  means  of  meeting  them? 

"  The'truth  is,  that  during  Mr.  Oastler's  administration,  Mr.  Thornhill 
was  wholly  exempted  from  lawyers'  bills  and  a  great  variety  of  other  expenses, 
usually  making  up  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  stewardship  accounts.  And  in 
the  contest  with  the  vicar  of  Halifax,  respecting  small  tithes,  Mr.  Oastler 
acquired  advantages  which  his  principal  could  not  have  purchased  for  a  less 
sum  than  15,000/.,  though  in  the  struggle  he  seriously  injured  his  health,  and 
spent  many  hundred  pounds  of  his  own  money. 

''  A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  ;  but  Mr.  Oastler  would  be  angry 
with  any  friend  of  his  who  rested  his  case  upon  such  narrow  grounds.  Mr. 
Thornhill  suddenly  dismissed  him  because  he  would  not  relax  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Whig  New  Poor  Law;  and  he  afterwards  drove  Mr.  Oastler 
into  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  where  legal  expenses  were  heaped  upon  the 
balance  due  upon  the  partly  liquidated  note  of  hand;  he  subsequently  caused 
his  person  to  be  attached,  insisting  upon  his  '  bond,*  at  the  same  time  that  he 
prevented  him  from  labouring  for  the  means  of  liquidation  ;  and  now  the  paltry 
'Globe  and  the  reptile  Wilkinson  turn  round  upon  him  with  terms  of  insult 
and  insinuations  of  dishonesty  ! 

"  The  motives  of  the  Globe,  however,  are  easy  to  be  understood,  whatever 
those  of  Wilkinson  may  be.  There  is  more  in  the  liberation  movement  than 
the  mere  raising  of  a  sum  of  money,  great  and  complimentary  as  is  that  effort. 
Mr.  Oastler's  character  and  talents,  in  the  scene  of  his  daily  life,  where  he  is 
well  known,  and  where  his  detractors  are  known  also,  give  him  a  powerful  Sxif 
iiuence ;  and  well  does  the  Globe  know  the  value  of  keeping  Oastler  frora 
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bringing  it  to  bear  upon  tbose  questions  on  which  the  Whigs  mainly  rely  for 
getting  back  to  place  and  power." 

The  Halifax  Guardian  of  the  16th  inst.  contained  the  following  remarks  o» 

this  subject:  — 

«*  MR.  OASTLER. 

"  Hitherto,  the  movement  in  favour  of  Mr.  Oastleh's  release  from  prisoa 
has  progressed  under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  Men  of  all  religious  and 
political  creeds  have  subscribed  to  the  fund,  and  the  press,  with  one  single 
exception,  has  proclaimed  that  common  humanity  demands  the  freedom  of  the 
*  Factory  King.'  That  exception  is  the  Globe,  which  on  Thursday  contained 
a  foul  and  unjust  attack  upon  the  originators  and  supporters  of  *  Oastler's 
Liberty  Fund.'  From  the  very  commencement  of  the  agitation,  there  has 
been  a  scrupulous  endeavour  to  avoid  casting  the  slightest  reflection  upon  Mr. 
Thornhill.  It  is  well  known  to  all  Mr.  Oastler's  friends  that  he  has  ever 
maintained  the  strongest  veneration  and  regard  for  his  late  master  ;  and  thai 
he  has  again  and  again  enjoined  it  upon  his  friends  not  to  make  use  of  any 
expressions  or  language  which  might  by  possibility  give  pain  or  offence  to  Mr. 
Thornhill.  This  request  has  been  faithfully  adhered  to.  Why,  then,  should 
it  be  stated  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Oastler  *  endeavour  to  accomplish 
their  object  by  unfounded  imputations  upon  Mr.  Thornhill's  conduct  and 
motives'?  It  is  a  dastardly  attack  upon  the  honour  and  integrity  of  those 
who  have  advocated  the  cause  of  a  prisoner  and  captive,  thus  to  impute  un- 
blushing falsehoods.  But  we  beg  to  tell  this  slanderer,  that  it  is  not  *  by  mis- 
representations or  suppressions  of  the  real  facts  as  connected  with  Mr.  Oast- 
ler's detention  in  the  Queen's  Bench,'  that  they  *  attempt  to  obtain  funds  for 
his  benefit.'  The  '  real  facts'  never  have  been  suppressed,  neither  is  the  pr«-^ 
sent  movement  'an  experiment  on  public  gullibility.' 

"  We  confess  that  it  is  exceedingly  diflScult  to  account  for  the  violent  and 
scandalous  article  from  which  we  have  extracted  one  or  two  passages.  Is  it 
that  the  party  supporting  the  Globe  are  afraid  of  the  consequences  should 
Oastler  be  set  at  liberty  ?  Or  is  it  that  they  have  a  fiendish  desire  to  see 
him  rot  in  prison  ?  We  confess  that  we  perused  the  article  with  sorrow, — 
sorrow  that  an  Editor  of  a  public  journal  should  be  found  endeavouring  to 
thwart  the  release  by  his  countrymen  of  a  debtor  from  prison.  It  is  freely 
ackowledged  that  Mr.  Oastler  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Thornhill  to  a  certain 
amount.  No  one  for  a  moment  ever  denied  that  in  incurring  this  debt,  Mr. 
Oastler  was  not  guilty  of  an  act  of  indiscretion.  But  fraud  was  never  im- 
puted to  Mr.  Oastler  : — his  bitterest,  deadliest  foe  never  did  that.  The 
money  is  acknowledged  to  be  owing  as  a  debt ;  and  the  debtor  has  done  all 
that  an  honest  man  could  do  to  cancel  the  debt.  His  property  has  been  given 
up,  and  had  he  not  been  deprived  of  liberty,  he  would  have  devoted  his  energies 
to  discharge  his  obligations  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  But  no  ;  he  was  denied 
his  liberty  and  suddenly  pounced  upon  and  incarcerated.  Pay  the  debt  in  pri- 
son he  cannot ;  unless  the  debt  be  paid,  the  jailor  will  never  relax  the  grasp 
of  his  victim  ;  and  therefore  if  his  friends  raise  not  the  amount^  iu  pri80» 
Richard  Oastler  must  die.. 
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"  No  doubt  this  is  just  what  the  writer  in  the  Globe  desires,  and  therefore 
the  endeavour  to  release  him  '  deserves  no  favour.'  Sincerely  do  we  trust  that 
this  malicious  attack  upon  the  friends  of  Mr.  Oastler,  and  upon  the  defence- 
less prisoner,  will  only  excite  fresh  activity  among  his  admirers.  For  three 
long  years  has  he  endured  dungeon  horrors.  A  man  guilty  of  theft  or  man- 
slaughter is  doomed  to  at  most  two  years'  imprisonment ;  but  Oastler,  with 
no  stain  upon  his  character — no  imputation  of  moral  guilt,  has  already  spent 
three  years  in  prison,  and  must  perish  there  unless  the  acknowledged  debt  be 
paid. 

**  We  have  no  occasion  in  Yorkshire  to  ask,  *  how  was  the  debt  incurred.' 
Enemies  as  well  as  friends  all  agree  in  this — that  it  was  incurred  in  endeavour- 
ing to  benefit  the  factory  slave,  and  the  unfortunate  poor.  And  we  have  less 
occasion  to  recur  to  what  is  past  ;  our  question  relates  to  the  future, — Is 
Oastler  to  remain  in  prison  ?  Humanity,  reason,  religion,  in  one  firm  voice 
say  *  No.*  It  is  a  disgrace  to  England  that  either  Oastler  or  any  other  man 
should  be  imprisoned  for  life  under  any  such  circumstances.  Shall  such  a  na- 
tional disgrace  continue  V* 

I  will  not  blot  the  New  Year  with  the  record  of  the  malice  of  my  enemies.  I 
would,  with  the  year  1843,  forget  that  I  ever  had  a  foe.  In  that  hope,  I  will,  in 
this  number,  insert  the  recital  of  another  attack — if  possible,  more  malignant 
than  the  last. 

It  would  seem  the  Globe  regrets  that  Incendiarism  in  the  mills  did  not  follow 
in  my  wake,  as  Incendiarism   in    the  farm-houses  has  followed  in  the  wake  of 

COBDEN. 

The  old  story  of  "  my  grandmother's  knitting-needle"  is  revived,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  traducing  me.  I  need  not  again  reply; — that  tale  is  told,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Cobden's  charge,  in  Vol.  2,  No.  39,  of  the  Fleet  Papers.  The  **  needles" 
were  spoken  of,  not  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  law,  but  to  force  the  mill- 
owners  who  defied  and  d d  the  law  to  obey  it ;  they  were  spoken  of  to  force 

the  contumacious  magistrates  to  administer  the  law — and  they  succeeded.  If  the 
Globe  wishes  the  needles  to  be  used  for  other  purposes,  he  is  unwise,  if  not 
insane.  Let  him  beware.  A  hint  from  him  may  throw  the  Leaguers  into  con- 
fusion. 

I  will  not  reply  at  length  to  the  Glebe — a  correspondent  of  the  Standard  has 
rendered  it  unnecessary.     These  are  his  remarks  ; — 

"  THE  GLOBE  AND  MR.  OASTLER. 

"  (from  a  correspondent.) 

"  If  the  Whigs  were  wise  they  would  pension  off  the  leader  writer  of  the 
Globe.  He  is  a  sad  blunderer.  For  the  sake  of  making  what  he  supposes  a 
momentary  hit  he  runs  headlong  into  the  most  glaring  contradictions,  and 
stirs  up  matters  which  his  party  would  give  their  ears  to  keep  in  the  back 
ground. 

"  It  was  observed  in  a  recent  article  under  this  head  that  the  Globe's  mo- 
tives for  slandering  Oastler  were  sufficiently  transparent ;  that  it  knew  well 
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the  value  of  keepinjf  Oastler  in  prison.  The  Globe  owns  the  soft  impeach- 
ment, yet  has  not  the  manliness  to  do  it  in  a  direct  form.  It  attempts  to  dis- 
guise its  mortification  under  an  assumption  of  facetiousness.  The  Conservatives, 
?t  is  said,  did  not  see  Oastler's  value  until  they  wanted  *  tongue-power'  tO' 
oppose  to  the  League,  And  then  come  the  ten-times  exploded  fiction  about 
stopping  machinery  by  the  aid  of  knitting-needles,  and  frustrating '  the  base 
rapacity  of  the  tyrant  mill-owners '^  by  a  deftly  managed  lucifer  match. 

*'  These  charges  were  insinuated  against  OASTr,ER  by  Cobden  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1842,  when  the  formet-  was  denounced  by  the  latter  as  an  *  in- 
cendiary.' 

"  Oastler  promptly  replied  in  his  Fleet  Papers.  Some  years  ago  he  was^ 
at  a  factory  meeting  at  Blackburn.  A  phalanx  of  Whig  mill-owners  had  taken 
up  a  prominent  position  at  that  meeting,  and  they  were  almost  as  facetious  as 
the  Globe  at  the  idea  that  a  law  could  be  made  binding  upon  them  to  treat  the 
poor  children  in  tbeir  employment  with  common  humanity;  and  Oastler  in 
the  fervour  of  the  moment,  reminded  them  that  if  their  machinery  was  stronger 
than  the  law,  that  same  machinery  was  at  the  mercy  of  every  poor  factory 
child  armed  with  a  knitting-needle.  They  were  mightily  amused  at  their  own 
jokes. — but  they  not  at  all  relish  Oastler's  ;  and  he  was  of  course  written 
down  as  a  man  who  preached  machinery-destroying  doctrines,  and  they  all  at 
once  affected  the  gravity  of  injured  innocence. 

"  The  allusion  to  effects  of  lucifer  matches  upon  factories  was  perfectly 
gratuitous.  Oastler  had  not  thrown  out  the  remotest  hint  on  that  subject. 
As  he  said,  in  his  reply, '  the  lucifer  matches  were  Cobden's  entire.'  In  fact, 
the  hon.  member  for  Stockport  silently  pocketed  them  for  future  use ;  and  in 
1843  it  has  become  an  important  and  interesting  question, — What  has  he  done 
with  them  ?  It  is  shrewdly  suspected  that  he  sold  them  for  a  consideration  to 
the  League.  However  that  may  be,  there  is,  unhappily,  abundant  proof  in  the 
agricultural  districts  that  lucifer  matches  are  in  active  operation. 

"  So  much,  then,  for  knitting-needles  and  lucifer  matches.  Let  us  now 
come  back  to  the  Globe  : — 

"  It  is  asked  '  How  does  it  happen  that  the  anti-factory  agitation  was  car- 
ried on  for  a  series  of  years  without  raising  the  hands  of  the  people  against  the 
factories?  How  is  it  that  the  boasts  of  the  land-sycophants  have,  in  both  in- 
stances, been  so  signally  falsified,  and  that  whereas  there  was  nothing  but 
enmity  between  manufacturing  employers  and  workpeople,  there  was  nothing 
but  friendship  between  employers  and  employed  on  the  land?  Why,  gentlemen, 
you  did  your  best  to  work  that  enmity  ;  you  have  done  your  best,  we  suppose, 
for  your  own  sake,  to  improve  this  friendship.  How  does  it  happen  that  you 
and  your  Oastlers  invaded, ^or  years,  the  manufacturing  districts  with  your 

*  monster-meetings,'  without  producing  on  their  internal  economy  and  arrange- 
ments the  slightest  effect  ?  How  does  it  happen  that  anti-Corn  Law  agitation 
cannot  work  in  pour  districts  a  few  months  without,  by  your  acconnt,  raising 
incendiary  fires  against  your  friends  of  labour?' 

"  The  Globe  must  have  gone  daft  to  ask  these  questions.  The  proper  an- 
swer to  them,  however,  is  not  the  less  important  on  that  account,  and  the  Globe 
shall  have  it. 

"  The  agitation  in  the  factory  districts  was  in  favour  of  the  law  and  hu- 
manity, and  was  conducted  by  men  of  principle,  not  by  salaried  firebrands, 
whose  merits  were  stimulated  by  the  amount  of  mischief  created.  The  factory 
operatives,  too,  sought  only  their  rights,  and  never  even  dreamed  of  calling  in 
the  aid  of  '  Cobden's  entire.'  As  the  Globe  says,  for  years,  immense  meetings 
of  the  people  took  place  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  ;  for  year9 
the  people  struggled  for  that  which  even  a  Whig  Government  could  not  ven- 
ture wholly  to  deny,  and  yet  there  was  not  the  '  slightest  effect'  on  the  *  in- 
ternal economy  and  arrangements'  of  the  manufacturing  districts  ;  /or  years 
the  leaders  of  that  movement  laboured,  but  they  held  out  no  incentive  to  crime, 
they  raised  no  incendiary  fires  in  the  mills.  All  this  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  we 
never  exi)octtd  (o  see  it  made  a  reproach,  as  the  Globe  now  makes  it.     The 

•  effect '  of  League  agitation  in  the  rural  districts,  presciits  a  striking  contrast. 
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CoBDEN,  Bright,  Aclaxd  &  Co.,  are  only  in  the  second  season  of  their  per- 
formances there,  and  there  are  already  *  effects'  suflScient,  one  would  imagine, 
to  satisfy  even  the  Globe.  The  lucifer  match  is  in  requisition  in  all  directions, 
and  the  glare  of  incendiary  fires  lights  up  the  horizon.  We  yield  to  the  Globe 
the  superior  industry  of  the  League  emissaries ;  but  we  were  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  see  it  so  openly  claimed  as  a  raarit.  The  Globe  more  than  confirms 
the  inferential  reasoning  of  the  Standard.  We  give  its  candour  all  the  praise 
that  it  deserves,  yet  we  doubt  if  its  party  will  be  equally  prompt  in  praising  its 
discretion.  Oastler  led  the  *  monster-meetings'  in  the  manufacturing  districts ; 
the  leadership  in  the  districts  where  the  incendiary  fires  are  so  fearfully  raging 
is  *  Cobden's  entire.'  No  one  will  dispute  with  him,  save  Bright  or  Acland, 
the  honour  which  the  Globe  so  cheerfully  awards. 

"  As  to  Oastler's  liberation,  which  goes  on  so  rapidly  towards  its  con- 
summation, the  credit  of  that  cannot  be  exclusively  conceded  to  the  Con- 
servatives. The  principle  of  it  is  a  good  old  English  hatred  of  oppression  and 
love  of  fair  play  ;  hence  there  is  a  union  of  all  parties  in  the  humane  work, 
except  that  which  the  Globe  represents,  namely,  the  Whigs.  By  no  chance  is 
that  party  ever  detected  in  performing  either  a  great  or  a  generous  action  ; 
hence  it  is  that  the  Globe  would  fain  see  the  prisoner  die  in  his  cell. 

"  We  wish  the  Globe  joy  of  the  position  of  its  own  choosing." 

I  must  conclude.  Christmas  is  here.  Oh !  that  it  were  as  Christmas  was  when  I 
was  young  1 — may  the  next  be  more  happy — more  cheerful — more  like  the  Christ- 
mases  of  our  fathers.  Yes — may  next  Christmas  see  the  labourers  of  England  en- 
joying the  just  reward  of  their  industry — resting  in  plenty,  in  the  ark  of  th* 
Constitution.  May  the  poverty-producing  spirit  of  universal  competition  be 
banished  with  the  year  1843,  and  England  be  herself  again.  This  is  the  prayer 
with  which  I  conclude  this  year — Amen  !  I  had  much  to  say  this  Christmas  to 
my  friends — the  Globe  has  hindered  me. 

I  am,  what  I  hope  I  shall  not  long  be, 

Your  Victim, 

RICHARD  OASTLER. 

P.S. — In  addition  to  those  I  have  already  published,  I  now  add  the  following 
to  the  list  of  subscriptions  to  the  'Oastler  Liberation  Fund.' 

Messrs.  John  Fielden  and  Brothers,  Todmorden 

Mr.  Tatham,  Nottinorham             _  -  -  - 

Mr.  Whitacre,  Woodhouse          -  .  -  - 

Mr.  Wood,  Thedden  Grange,  Alton  -  -  - 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fevershara  -  -  _ 

Mr.  Richard  Fountayiie  Wilson  -  -  - 

Lord  Feversham,  (second  subscription}  _  -  - 

Mr.  William  Walker,  Bradford  .  .  - 
Mr.  Matthias  Attwood,  M. P.,  (second  subscription) 

Mr.  James  Brook,  Boston            .  _  -  - 

Mr.  Walter                   _                  .  -  -  - 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashley,  M.P.  -  -  - 

Mr.  William  Tatham,  Nottingham  -  .  - 

Mr.  Matthias  Attwood,  M.P.      -  .  -  - 

The  Operatives  in  the  mill  of  Mr.  John  Whitacre,  Woodhouse 

The  Times  Journal                       _  _  -  - 

Mr.  William  Beckett,  M.P.        -  -  -  - 

P.,                      Huddersfield        .  -  -  - 

Mr.  Joremiah  Riley,  do.               .  -  -  - 

Mr.  William  Brook,  do.               -  - 
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Mr.  D.  Weathcrhead,  Keighley                     -  -                  - 

Mr.  William  Cooke,  Huddersfield                -  _                  « 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Colville,  M.P.,  (second  subscription,) 
The  Huddersfield  Loyal  and  Constitutional  Association 

Charles  Walker,  Esq,,  Bradford                   .  _                  . 
Mr.  W   B.  Ferrand,  M.P.           - 

Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bait.            -                  -  -                  _ 

The  Risrht  Honourable  Lord  Northwich      -  -                  _ 

Mr.  William  Stocks,  Huddersfield                .  .                  > 
Mr.  L.  Pitkehtley,            do.       - 

Mr.  Joseph  Thornton,       do.       -                  -  -                  - 

Mr.  Leese,  Manchester                -                 «  -                 - 

Mr.  Sanger,  London                      -                  -  -                  _ 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Kenyon           -  -                 - 

Lady  Carr                    _                 -                 _  >                 _ 
Mr.  John  Maxwell,  of  Pollock  Shaw,  Glasgow 
Mr.  James  Brook,  Boston,  near  Tadcaster,  (second  subscription) 

Dr.  Sleigh,  London     -                  -                  -  _                  - 

Mr.  John  Tweedalo,  Dewsbury                      -  _                  _ 
Mr.  John  Wright,  Birmingham,  (second  subscription) 
Rev.  J.  D.  Schoraberg,  Vicar  of  Polesworth 
Mr.  William  Atkinson,  London                     ... 

Mr.  W.  Fanquier         -                  -                  -  -                  . 

A  Rutlandshire  Rector  and  his  Wife           -  -                 - 

Mr.  Underwood,  London              -                  -  »                  _ 

Messrs.  Cresswicks  &  Co.,  SheflBeld              _  -                 - 
Mr.  William  Parker,  Bourne,  (second  subscription)     - 

The  Editor  of  the  Courier          _                 -  -                 - 
Mr.  G.  G.  Vincent      -                  -                 - 

A  Friend                       _                  _                  -  .                  - 

Mr.  J.  Atkinson          -                 -                 -  -                 - 

Mr.  Thurnall,  Duxford,  Cambridge              -  _                 - 

Mr.  Charles  Wing,  London          -                  -  _                  - 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Colville,  M.P.                      ... 

Miss  Perceval              -                  _                  _  -                  - 

Mr.  R.  C  Hildyard,  London       -                 _  .                 - 

Mr.  C.  Milner,  Preston  Hall,  Kent               .  _                  , 

Mr.  John  Wright,  Birmingham                     _  -                  - 
Mr,  Robert  Stansfeld,  Fieldhouse,  Halifax 
W.  de  C.  Brooke,  per  Messrs.  Hoare  &  Co. 

Mr.  William  Parker,  Bourne                       _  _                 - 

Mr.  John  Richards,  Hagley         -                  ,  -                  - 

Mr.  John  Cawood,  Leeds            _                 .  »                 . 
Mr.  Hardy,  M.P. 

Messrs.  BollaTid  &  Kemplay        _                  _  -                  - 
Mr.  W.  Micklethwaite,  Kirseforth  Hill,  Barnsley 
Mr.  Joshua  Mann,  Bradford       -                  -  -                  - 
Mr.  Sydney  Norris,  Huddersfield                  _  ,                  - 
Mr.  John  Hannah,          do.         - 
J.H.- 
Mr. Joseph  Barber,  Brighouse    -                  -  -                  - 
Mr.  Fredrick  Lurab,  Wakefield                     _  -                  - 
Mr.  T.  S.  Brooke,  Dewsbury,  (second  subscription)   - 
Mr.  Joshua  Bower,  Hunslet,  Leeds              _  -                  - 
Mr.  James  Smith,  per  Williams  &  Co.         "  "                  *: 
Mr.  Robert  Hall,  Westminster                      -  _                  - 
Sir  Alexander  Wood,  Bait.         -                 _  -                  - 
Mr.  John  Perceval,  Kensington                    .  _                  _ 
Mr.  Grayburne,  Nottingham       .                 -  -                 . 
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Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  surgeon,  Leeds 

Mr.  Richard  Meuce,  Worcester 

Mr.  John  Maude,  Wakefield       _  -  - 

Mr.  Henry  Gates,  Heekmondwike 

An  Enemy  to  oppression,  London 

Mr.  Richard  Mence,  Parthenon  Club 

Mr.  Douglas  Biggar,  London      -  -  - 

Mr.  J.  Rodgers,  SheflBeld  .  -  - 

Rer.  Erskine  Neale,  Worcester 

Mr.  John  Bowen,  Bridgewater 

Mrs.  Frith,  Osnaburgh  Street,  London 

Mr.  J.  T.  Ousley,  Shrewsbury 

Mr.  J.  Brooke,  jun.,  Huddersfield 

A  Friend,  -  do.    -  -  - 

Mr.  Thomas  Sunderland,  Coley  Hall 

A  Friend,  Southowram  _  -  . 

Mr.  J.  Atkinson,  surgeon-dentist,  Leeds 

Mr.  J.  Chippendale,  Shrewsbury 

Mr.  W.  Rashleigh,  jun.,  M.P.     -  -  - 

Mr.  C.  P.  Bancks,  Bewdley        -  -  - 

Dr.  Sandwith,  London  _  _  - 

Right  Hon.  Lady  Caroline  Capel 

Mr.  Richard  Tolson  .  _  - 

Captain  Wood,  Wakefield  -  -  - 

Rev.  T.  Allbutt,  Dewsbury         _  -  - 

Mr.  Joseph  Tweedale,  do.  -  -  - 

Mr.  John  Tweedale,  Jun.,  do.     -  -  - 

Miss  Sarah  Tweedale,  do.  _  _  - 

A  Friend,  per  Mr.  T.  S.  Brooke,  do. 

Mr.  William  Underwood,  London 

Mr.  William  Bullock,  jun.    do. 

R.  M.         -  -         do. 

Mr.  George  Cotsell,  Portsea        _  -  - 

Mr.  Hall,  Keighley     -  -  -  - 

No  Rural  Policeman,  Wenlock   -  -  - 

Mr.  Jolin  Firth,  Huddersfield     -  -  - 

Mr.  John  Tindal,  do.         - 

Mr.  Abraham  Hirst,       do.         -  -  _ 

Mr.  James  Booth,  do.         .  -  _ 

Rev.  Thomas  Hayne,  Rastrick    -  -  - 

Mr.  Wra.  Barber,  sen.,  Southowram 

A  Lady      -  -         do. 

Benjamin  Walker,  Mytholm  Royd 

Mr.  S.  H.  Walker,     '        Stainland 

Mr.  Thomas  AVhiteleySc  Son,  do. 

Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  do. 

Mr.  Robert  Stansfeld,  Fieldhouse,  (second  subscription) 

Mr.  Abraham  Sunderland,  Coley  Hall 

Mr.  John  Sunderland  do. 

Mr.  James  Sunderland,  Coley  House 

Mr.  James  Tweedale,  Red  Lodge 

Mr,  Joseph  Holdsworth,  late  M.P.,  Wakefield 


Mr.  Daniel  Gaskell,  M.P. 

Mr.  Henry  Dunn 

Messrs.  John  Jackson  &  Son 

Mr.  Benjamin  Dixson 

Mr.  Rowland  R.W.Colberg, 

Mr.  John  Bilton 

Mr.  John  Beanlai;d     - 
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do. 
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Mr.  James  Wade,               Bradford                        _  -  -  10  0 

Mr.  John  Wade,                     do.                 -  -  -  1     0  0 

Mrs.  DriflSeld,                          do.                 -  -    ,  -  10  0 

Mr.  Joseph  Wade,                   do.                 -  -  -  1     0  0 

Mr.  Francis  Sinaes,                  do.                 -  -  -  10  0 

Mr.  James  Ibbotson,               do.                 -  -  -  10  0 

Mr.  J.  A  Illingworth                do.                  -  -  -10  0 

A  Friend                 -                 do.                 -  -  -  1     0  0 

A  Friend                 -                 do.                 -  -  -  10  0 

Mr.  Ida  Sugden      -                 do.                 •  -  -  1     0  0 

Mr.  W.  Wood        -                do.                -  -  -  1     0  0 

Mr.  W.  Clough      -                 do.                  -  -  -  1     0  0 

Mr.  M.  T.  Charlesworth         do.                 -  -  -  10  0 

Rev.  —  Cassels,  Batley              -                 -  -  '-  1     0  0 

Mr.  W.  Kilner,  Huddersfield    -                 -  -  *  10a 

Mr.  John  D.  Kilner,  do.            -                 -  -  -  1     0  0 

Mechanics  at  Messrs.  Cousin's  mill,  Bradford  -  -  0  15  0 

Collected  at  the  public  meetings             do.  -  -  2   17  lO 

Watermen,  per  Isaac  Reville                   do.  -  -  0   11  1 

Collected  by  J.  O.  Hustler   -                   do.  »  -  2  13  6" 

Sums  under  ten  shillings         -                  do.  •  -  4  17  4 

]\Ir.  James  White,  Plymonth      -                 <•  -  -  0  10  0 

Miss  G.  and  Miss  A.  M.  White                   -  -  -  0  10  0 

Small  sums  at  Leeds                   -                 "•  -  -  1150 

Messrs.  C.  H.  and  C.  Enderby's  Work-people,  Greenwich         -  6     0  7 

Mr.  Jonathan  Sohofield's  Work-people,  Rastrick  -  -  4     8  7 

Small  subscriptions                     -                 do.  >■  -  2  16  5 

do.             do.         Elland  Edge                 -  -  -  0  15  7^ 

do.             do.         Fixby            -                 .-  ^  -  6     2  3 

do.             do.         Dewsbuiy    -                 -  ^  -  3  13  11 

.T.  Marshall,  Paddock  -  -  _       Huddersfield  0  10  0 

Book  No.  36,  by  Jonathan  Moore,  (from  Crossland  Factory,)  do.  2     2  9 

■—  No.  1,  William  Hulke,  (second  collection,)  -  do.  2  13  0 

No.  2,  Mrs.  Hulke           -                -  -  do.  15  0 

No.  41,  by  James  Taylor,  Golcar    -  -  do.  2  19  11 

No.  42,  by  Mrs,  J.  Bailey,    do.        -  -  do.  1   19  2^ 

No.  75,  by  Joseph  Whitehead          -  -  do.  12  2^ 

. No.  19,  by  W,  Poppleton  and  J.  Richardson,  Dtighton,  do.  2     5  10 

• No.  22,  by  Joseph  Megson  and  John  Haigh  -  do.  0  10  0 

No.  17,  by  Miss  Parkin  -                 -  -  do.  10  6 

No.  1,  byWilliam  Hulke,  (third  collection,)  do.  0  15  6 

No.  2,  by  Mrs.  Hulke,  (second  collection,)  -  do.  0     6  0 

' No.  14,  by  William  Leech                -  -  do.  0  12  0 

. No.  13,  bv  Mrs.  John  Leech              -  -  do.  0  15  0 

No.  15,  bv  Joseph  Oldfield               -  -  do.  0  18  0 

No.  9,  by"D.  Gledhill      -                 -  -  do.  0     5  9^ 

No.  23,  by  Abel  Cockroft,  Hillhouse  -  do,  13  9 

No.  38,  by  Thomas  Dunbaven           -  ^  do.  0  14  9 

■ No.  81,  by  Abraham  Beaumoiit         -  -  do.  10  2 

No.  49,  by  J.  Pennington                    -  -  do.  0  13  0 

No.  42,  by  Mrs.  J,  Bailey,  Golcar,  (2ud  subscription)  do.  0  14  0 

No.  39,  by  John  Garner,  Alraondbury  -  do.  0  15  10 

No.  89,  Liiidley,  (second  collection,)  by  Fox  and  Wilson,  do.  18  1 

Berry  Brow,  and  Avniytage  Bridge,  by  William  Clay  do.  2  17  6 

Collected  at  Paddock                  -                  -  -  do,  0  15  5 

Collected  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Green                    •  -  do.  10  6 

Collected  at  Huddersfield  public  meeting    -  -  do,  5  19  10 

Mr.  Fennel,  Wakefield                -                  -  -  -  0     5  0 

A  Friend,  Halifa^c     -                -                 -  -  -  0     5  0 
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Mt.  Robert  Hill,  Worcester      -  -  - 

Miss  Gregg,  Sandy  Mount,  Dublin 
Mr.  W.  Thorne,  Birmingham 
Mr.  J.  Barrett,  do. 

I  have  received,  besides  the  above,  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer,  from — 
Mr.  John  Kemp,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent        -  -  -  0     2     6 

For  want  of  space,  I  cannot  record  all  the  subscriptions.     Next  week,  if  pes- 
ftible,  the  remainder  shall  be  inserted. — R.O. 


London  Committee  for  Promoting  the  Liberation 
o/'Mr.  Oastler. 

AT  a  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Mr.  Oastler,  held  in  London, 
December  23,  1843,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
best  means  of  effecting  the  Release  of  that  Gentleman  from  Prison,  where  ho 
has  been  confined  for  the  last  three  years,  and  providing  for  his  future  com- 
fort,— 

It  was  resolved, 

"  That  the  man  who  by  his  indefatigable  exertions  during 
the  best  portion  of  his  life, — in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity, — the  cause  of 
helpless  children  employed  in  the  manufacturing  districts, — and  in  advocating 
the  rights  of  the  poor  in  general,  has  earned  the  noblest  of  titles — that  of  the 
*  Poor  Man's  Friend/  deserves  the  warm  and  energetic  support  of  the  British 
public. 

"  That  the  Committee  now  formed,  do  take  all  necessary  steps  for  raising 
by  subscription  a  fund,  to  be  called  *  The  Oastler  Liberation  Fund,'>  to  effect 
that  object." 

In  the  discharge  of  this  pleasing  duty,  the  Committee  respectfully  an- 
nounce to  the  British  public  the  resolution  of  the  Meeting,  in  the  sanguine 
hope  that,  irrespective  of  party  feeling,  the  appeal  will  be  cordially  and  ge- 
nerously responded  to,  in  behalf  ot  one  of  England's  best  patriots,  Richard 
Oastler. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Committee  will  attend  daily  from  10  to  5  o'clock 
at  the  Committee  Room,  No.  424,  Strand,  (opposite  Messrs.  Coutts's  Bank,) 
to  receive  subscriptions,  and  to  acknowledge  donations  remitted  from  the 
country,  to  whom  all  communications  are  requested  to  be  addressed. 

(J:^"  Subscriptions  are  also  received  by  the  Treasurer,  Matthias  Att- 
■wooD,  Esq.,  M.P.,  at  the  Banking  House  of  Spooner,  Attwood,  &  Co.,  27, 
Gracechurch  Street,  and  by  Mr.  Cleaver,  Bookseller,  No.  80,  Baker  Street, 
Portman  Square,  London. 

JOHN  GOULD,  B.D.,^  „ 

WILLIAM  BAILEY,  | Honorary  Secretaries. 

*^*  Gentlemen  in  toWn  or  country  desirous  of  taking  Collecting  Books,  may  be  supplied  with 
iJie  tame,  in  due  form,  on  application  to  the  Secretaries  personally,  or  b;  letter. 


LONDON: 
W.     J.     CLEAVER,    80,     BAKER     STREET. 

portman  square  ; 

AND 

JOHN  PAVEY,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Stockport  Advertiseu. — ''Ten  Letters,  addressed  to  Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P."  duly 
received,  with  thanks. 

The  Queen's  Prt*son.  —  Reports  are  rife  in  the  Queen's  Prison,  that  one  of  the  means  to  be 
adopted  to  destroy  the  bugs,  tcHt  be  the  removal  of  all  the  cupboards.  That  will  be  odd 
enough,  seeing  that  Mr.  Oastler's  cell  in  the  Fleet  had  more  cupboards  than  any  other,  and 
no  bugs ;  whereas  his  cell  in  the  Queen's  Prison  had  no  cupboard,  and  was  more  infested 
tcittt  bugs  than  any  other.  Mr.-O.  was  asking  Mr.  Chambers  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
toon  after  received  the  following  from  his  friend  and  brother-prisoner  :  — 

"  Queen's  Prison.  Decemher  29,  1842. 
'■^Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  question.  *  as  to  the  best  method  of  securing  rooms  from 
bugs,'  I  know  of  none  equal  to  tal>ing  away  the  skirtiti^-boards.  end  substituting  a  stucco 
which  will  7iot  chip  off  by  a  blow — a  cement  which  I  invented  twenty  years  back,  called  Poz- 
zolane  stiirco,  co-ttposed  of  one-sixth  of  tjionnd  caustic  lime  to  five-sixths  o/ vitrifipd  clay,  or 
vitrified  pounded  brick.  The  cement,  for  which  I  had  a  patent,  now  expired,  was.  I  am 
informed,  used  in  re-building  the  Custom  House,  and  also  in  the  British  Museum,  as  well  aa 
at  the  dome  of  Saint  Rartholomrw's  Hospital.  A  stucco,  carefully  made  of  the  foregoing 
materials,  teas  sawed  In  two  by  the  sand-saw,  after  a  brick  had  been  made  of  it.  fVhen  dry, 
after  a  year,  it  bore  a  polish,  which  I  believe  was  never  before  done  in  su  shurl  a  space  of 
time,  to  harden iht  composition. 

'•  /  remain,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 
*•  To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler."  ''A.  H.  CHAMBERS." 

"  P.S. — //  wood-work  were  painted  inside  and  oui  before  it  is  fixed,  lite  bugs  would  not 
lodge  in  the  joint*. — A.  H.  C" 

Cleanliness  is  the  most  sure  preservative  against  those  biting  insects-:  they  loathe  soft' 
soap. 

At  present  in  prsoji  matters,  the  icisest  plan  is.  to  wait  for  the  dcvelopemcnt  of  the  Con- 
servative prison  schtme.  In  due  'time,  we  shall  know  ihe  meaning  of  all  these  new  iron- 
gratings,  gates,  bars,  rails,  and  spikes — why  the  new  pumps  are  placed  close  by  the  privies 
— why  the  passages  to  the  privies  and  dust-holes  are  blocked  up,  thus  forcing  the  scavengers 
In  carry  all  the  fiHh  and  Hastiness  Hirough  the  prison,  to  be  loaded  into  carts  in  the  front, 
to  the  annoyance  and  disgust  of  the  inmates.  Soon  we  shall  knnio  why  all  these  new,  costly, 
and  nasty  arrangements  arc  made,  and  why  certain  libellei-.i*  arc  henceforward  to  be  confined 
in  a  back  staircase.  wUh  a  yard  only  about  thirteen  yards  by  nine,  inclusive  of  the  space 
which  is  occupied  by  the  privies,  dust-hole,  and  pump! 

Surely  Sir  James  Graham  cannot  be  cognisant  of  these  nasty  arrangements.  Mr.  Oastler 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Home  Secretary  would  do  well  to  consult  the  Marskal  of  the  Queen's 
Prison  upon  titcse  matters,  and  also  lo  come  and  examine  them  himself,  and  ascertain  who 
the  parties  are  whom  he  is  thus  about  lo  torture.  Some  of  the  prisoners  are  as  wctl-bredy 
and  deserve  as  well  of  their  country,  as  does  Sir  James  Graham. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  Fleet  Papers  are  published  every  S.VTURDAY.  in  Numbers, at  2f/.cac!i;  also  in  Parts, 
containing  four  Weekly  Numbers,  wiih  Ornaineiiial  Covers,  al  9^.  each. 

Title  pages  of  1st  and  2nd  vols,  of  ilie  Fleet  Papers  may  be  had,  gratis,  of  the  Publishers. 

A  few  copies  of  1st  and  2ncl  vols,  may  be  had  of  ^Ir.  Oastler,  at  10*.  each  volume. 
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NOTICES    OF    THE    FLEET    PAPERS. 

"TIipFI.EET  papers.— liappitv  for  the  inmates  of  tl  e  Qiietn's  Prison,  (I  roiiIcJ  not  any 
as  niiirl)  lor  those  of  her  Palare.)  they  liave  a  powerful,  a  most  eloquent  advocaie  amoiii^st  them,  a- 
.-harer  of  tlieir  privations— a  fellow  .summer  of  iheir  ir»disr(iiii(.s  and  their  \>roiijr<.  Winle'ihe  pen  of 
r,.at  pxrelleiit  friend  of  ihe  liuniau  species,  Ricliard  Oastler,  rontiiiueo  niiresiraiiied  hv  ihe  fellers 
ofDiiiiisterial  authority,  there  is  Utile  •rrouiid  lo  fear  that  the  c  latins  of  huiiiauily  wij  lack  publicity, 
or  tlial  the  [ierpetraior  of  a  monstrous  in^qnity  will  e.-cape  exposure.  1  will  extract  a  passage 
i'roiii  his  letter  lo  Sir  James  Graham,  in  his  Fleet  Papers  of  Novetwber  26,  uhirli,  in  a  fi  w  vvo^ds, 

conveys  a  volume  upon  the  suhject  of  which  1  have  so  iniperfeotly  written: —        *        *        »         •■ 

"■■  Cetixorivs."'  hi  the  IV cell y  Dhpalch.  December  18.  1-.42. 

••The  FLEET  PAPERS.— Tae  public  are  deeply  indebted  lo  IMr.Oastler  for  his  able  e'^po  e 
of  the  iniquity  about  to  be  perpetrated  against  the  nnf.irtunaie  am!  desi.t  ite.  Tlie  Fleet  Papers. 
for  tiie  last  few  weeks,  stand  like  the  '  writing  on  the  wall,'  a  dteadful  iiiemen:o  thai  the  days  of 
}:8wer  of  any  minister  who  could  .<«o  far  deprive  Englishmen  of  their  birthright  are  numbered.  Ko 
one  can  tell  low  sooh  his  own  term  of  imprisonnieiii  may  coniinence;  we  therefore  again  repea;. 
liiai  this  is  a  question  that  concerns  all." — The  Blanckeslcr  and  Salford  Advertiser  Decembi}v 
24,  1S42. 

"  RICHARD  OASTLER. 

( Extracted  from  the  Unit  Pavlcet,  Dec  16,  1842. ^ 

"  The  rase  of  this  'fine  old  English  gentleman'  has  lately  assumed  a  new  aspect.  lie  is  \\a 
longer  Mr.  ThoinhiH's  prisoner  in  Ihe  Fleet,  but  the  Home  Secretary's  victim  in  tlie  Bench.  The 
Queen's  Prison  Hill — a  measure  for  llie  repeal  of  which  there  is  already  a  motion  on  theorderhook 
«f  the  House  of  Cnmnions — has  slri;)ped  iiim  of  alHiis  riubis  and  privileges  as  a  denizen  of  the  Fu-et 
— bereft  him  of  mai.y  necessaries  as  well  as  comforts  of  life — and  placed  him  in  a  state  of  durance 
altogether  at  varia^lce  at  once  with  the  spirit  of  old  Ehgli.sh  law,  of  common  humanity,  ami  even- 
lianded  justice.  Mr.  Oasiler  now  addresses  liis  Fleet  Papers^ — for  under  that  title  his  weekly  p.ibli- 
raiion  is  continued — to  S.r  James  Graham.  In  consequence,  it  would  seem,  of  complaints  a^amst 
ihe  shameful  treatment  to  which  he  is  .sul>jecled,  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  sent  the  Iiispi  cwr  of 
Prisons  to  him  the  oilier  da\  ;  and  in  his  last  week's  paper,  Mr.  ©asiler  thus  concludes  an  account 
«'f  the  interview  : —  «  *         *  Now  is  no!  this  miscra'ile  work  ?    Is  it  tuii  altogether  un- 

lecoming  a  Secretary  of  State?  Under  any  circuiiisiai.ctts  it  would  be  so.  Were  Mr.  Oasiler 
Nuft'ering  imprisonment  for  any  olfence  against  the  laws,  |)olitical  or  otherwise,  it  r.ould  be  wretched 
and  unmanly  policy,  as  well  as  rank  injustice,  this  petty  perseciiti.)n.  But  he  is  in  prison  fi>r  no 
offence  whatever,  but  simply  lor  debt — a  debt,  too,  contracted  in  the  faithful  service  of  the  very  mau 
">Wio  originally  sent  him  there  I  We  are  glad  lo  hear  that  Lord  Fei  ershain.  Sir  G.  Sinclair,  and 
t  thers.are  warmly  interesting  themselves  in  IMr.  Oa-iler's  belialf.  Weiiust  that  many  of  his  York- 
jsliire  friends  will  kindly  remember  him  amidst  their  Christmas  cheer." 

(EMr  acted  from  the  Wahe field  Journal,  Dec  23,  1S42  J 

"  This  gentieman  [V5r.{>.].  although  confined  in  gaol,  is  not  l.kely  lo  go  without  a  good  and 
ftibstaiitial  dinner  this  Christinas.  A  box.  tilled  wiih  the  good  things  of  this  life,  was  dispatched 
li'oiii  Muddersfield  on  Tuesday  evening  last  fur  the  'captive  King';  and  we  heartilr  wish  \uiu 
litalih  and  a  good  appetite  to  enjoy  its  contents." 

(Extracted  from  the  Leeds  JnteUigejicer,  Dec.  24,  1842.J 

"  This  genilc'man  [Mr.  O.]  is  not  likely  to  go  without  a  Clirislinas  diiin?r  this  year,  a  number 
f>f  his  friends  in  Hiulderslield  having  contributed  t  >  send  hiiii  a  good  sub-^ian.ia!  duiiier  of  Old 
JOnglish  fare,  consistinir  of  roast-beef  and  pluni-pu.lduig  ;  and  a  lio,\,  hlled  wiili  the  good  liiiMgs  of 
iliis  life,  was  ('isjiatched  from  thai  place  on  Tue.-.duy  evening  last;  and  we  ^^i-ll  hiiii  health  and  a 
j;ood  ajipetiie  tj  enjoy  it,  or  as  the  poet  savs — 

'Way  good  digestion  wail  on  apjieiite, 
And  lieahh  on  both.'  " 

(Extracted  froyii  the  Halifax  Guardian,  Dec.  24,  18-12.^ 

'■The  cafiiive  '  King  of  the  Factory  Children'  is.  we  are  l.ajipy  to  slate,  to  i-njoy  an  Old  Eiinli>b 
Coiisiiiutional  dmneron  Chris!m*s-day,  a  number  of  his  HiidJei  sticld  friends  and  supporiers  liaving 
•  oninbuied  to  .send  l)i;n  one  of  roasi-heef  and  pluiii-j>udiliiig.  &e.  A  box  full  of  cmiiforls  was  I'U 
Tuesday  evening  forwarded  to  him,  and  we  trust  he  v.ill  enjoy  health,  sj)irits,  and  a  good  appetite 
10  his  Old  Enjijish  fare." 

"  THE  j)lSTRESSI::i>  WEAVE Po  OF  ELANIDLOES. 

"  To    the   Gentlemen   of  Llanidloes,   Newl:tn,   and    Montgomcrijshlre   £ener:i(hj. 

"  Geiitiemen. — Owing  lo  the  conduct  of  a  master  manufacturer  of  (his  town,  in  attempting  to 
I;)-.\er  tbe  wages  of  his  uoikmen  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  some  63  indusirious  weavers,  (or  liie 
].i>i  tluee  wet  ks.  have  been  liironn  otiiof  emp-loynient.  and,  with  their  families,  would  have  starved-, 
iiad  ii  not  been  for  ibe  donaions  of  ibe  charitable  and  well-disposed. 

'Gentlemen. — England  and  Wales  will  ri>e  or  full  by  lUeir  dsriculluralinteresl  ;  and  con- 
l.nually  are  tiie  Colitn  and  P'aciory  Lords  coiisjiinng  to  give  that  in  eresl 'heavy  biows  and  grea* 
ciscouragenuiu.'  fosteriHi;-  Free 'J  rade  noiions,  that  ihoy  may  lower  the  wages  of  their  operative.-* 
lo  a  tiari-iilijti  point;  and  also,  ihat,  by  ihe  money  wrung  from  the  r  faaiishcd  vi.!:cs»  'key  may 
j'U.L.....t  )our  a'.ucstra;  acrci,  aiid  the  halld  of  y.'v.i-  cuLik'  fanrl.tb. 


'•Gonlli'inen. — Do  you  wish  tliat  mushroom  mannfaotiircrs,  who^e  fathers  w<>re  your  fathers' 
Bcrvaiit.s.  !-lioiild  ivraniiize  over  vour  poor  brelhreii,  and  elbow  vou  iti  the  land  to  whicii  your  pro- 
geniiors  have  jriveii  fame?  I  know  you  do  not.  Then,  as  a  grntlenian  of  an  ancient  family  in  this 
county,  as  a  possessor  of  estates  therein,  I  earnestly  invite  you  to  supcour,  in  their  time  of  need, 
the  poor  weavers,  whom  an  unjust  system  of  '  Truck  '  and  Tyranny  lias  thrown  unprovided  upon 
ihc  world. 

•'  Hoping  that  my  '  call '  will  not  find  vou  '  unconverted  '  to  sympathetic  and  charitable  impres- 
sions in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  men,  whose  advocate  I  am  proud  to  be, 

"I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

'G.  R.  WVTHEN  DAXTER, 

'•November  14th,  1842.  "  Author  of 'The  Book  of  the  Baslile,'  &e. 

"P.S. — As  a  friend  to  the  farmer,  and  an  enemy  to  the  dangerous  prin^iplos  of  Free  Trade — 
as  the  oi»}:onent  of  the  "'IVuck'  System  and  the  present  Factory  System — as  tlie  most  deternrnt'd 
Vnemy  of  tlie  New  Poor  Law,  and  all  other  oppressive  enactments,  it  is  my  intention  (should  my 
health  permit)  to  offer  myself,  at  the  next  election,  as  a  candidate  to  represent  the  Mongomery- 
shire  Boroughs  in  Parliaiiient. — G.  R.  W.  B." 

LETTER  XL. 

THE  PRACTICAL  WORKING  AND  RESULTS  OF  FREE  TRADE  PRINCIPLES 

EXEMPLIFIED. 
To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

Sir. — When  we  have  bestowed  the  utmost  attention  and  diligence  on  the 
investigaliun  of  great,  intricaic,  and  difficult  questions,  which,  in  their  practical  character,  maie- 
liully  aflTect  the  state  of  our  existence,  it  tiien  becomes,  in  the  iiij;liesi  degree,  interesting  and 
important  to  watch  carefully  the  working  of  ilrose  principles  which,  by  human  agency,  arc  carried 
iiiio  operation  amonjrstus. 

On  ir.'ating  of  principles  theoretically,  we  are  necessitated,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  maintain 
that  rcria.n  good  or  bad  results  will  ensue  from  the  adoption  of  them;  consequently,  tlie  great  test 
of  tile  correctness  of  our  reasoning  is  PRACTICE.  The  question  then  will  be, — Are  circumstances 
educed  in  accordance  with  predictions?  or.  Do  things  corres\!f.iHi  ;o  words? 

I  pro  osc  now  to  place  before  >oiir  view  a  sketch  of  liie  practical  results  of  Free  Trade  prin- 
ciples, 'i'his  sketch  has  been  drawn  by  one  who.  in  this  age  of  loose  and  wandering  spirit,  is  highly 
fileenicd  in  tlie  scluiol  of  free  philoso|)liy  ;  and,  as  untiring  industry,  indomitable  persf-»  erancf, 
and  an  niiscrupuluus  niainienance  of  all  convenient  points  of  argument,  are  jiroofs  of  exahed 
attainment  in  this  school  of  philosophy,  undoubtedly  this  man  is  entitled  to  occupy  a  seal  uf  no 
ordinary  altitude  amongst  the  motley  group  of  men  and  women  whoieceive  jnstallaiion  in  the  capa- 
cious and  e\er-thionged  temjile  of  human  liberty. 

'J'he  person  to  whoni  I  allude  is  Dr.  Bowring;  and  the  picture  which  he  has  painted  for  our 
ii)striK'ti(Ui  and  editicalion,  conveys  a  clear  and  vivid  exposition  4>f  those  practical  results  of  Free 
'I'rade,  which,  iu  the  estimation  of  this  very  learned  man,  and  of  all  the  other  very  learned  men  of 
the  free  s(  liool.  are  blessings  showered  down  upon  mankind.  Wlien  a  man,  who  professes  to  bi; 
very  learned,  talks  to  anoiher  man  about  ceriain  blessings  which  are  to  descend  upon  h.mif  he  will 
only  conilesreiid  to  be  guided  by  his  judgment,  the  care  cf  the  unlearned  man  should  be  to  obiain  n 
clear  iii.d  substantial  view  of  those  things  which  the  learned  man  characterizes  by  the  very  alliiring 
■Word — blessings.  For  perhaps  it  may  so  happen,  that  instead  of  blessinirs  he  vvill  bestow  tiie  very 
reverse;  that  alihougb  he  navs — sweet — he  means — bitter;  thai  alibough  he  promises  gold,  be  will 
give  diOss;  that  the  drautjlit  wi;ich  be  assures  will  restore  health  and  increase  vitality, is,  iii  fact, 
a  draught  which  will  induce  deaili. 

In  the  year  iHSb,  and  in  ilie  monih  of  July,  a  discussion  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  subject  of  the  great  tlistress  whicii  prevailed  amongst  a  very  numerous  class  of  our  fellow- 
countrymtii,  iiaiii(l.\,  ihose  who  had  been  accusiomed  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  wea\iiig  wi;li  hand- 
looms.  The  Idbour  of  these  persons  had  been,  in  many  cases,  rejected,  and  in  all  cases  it  was  so 
reduced  ill  value,  as  to  roiiipcl  theiii  to  submit  to  the  most  lamentable  deprivalir>ns  and  hardships. 
The  discussion  to  v.liich  1  ain  about  to  call  your  attention,  was  raised  on  ibe  iioiniof  atfording  relief 
to  this  very  numerous  body  of  men,  women,  and  children;  and  Dr.  Bowring  fell  himselt  called  up-on 
to  give  his  judgment  against  the  remedies  proposed  ;  and  in  order  to  show  ihe  fuiile  character  of 
the  ari;uinenis  of  bis  ailversarics.  that  is,  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  r.Tising  wages  by  Act  of 
Parliauicnt,  when  the  fund  for  paying  wages  was*  eiiber  diminished  or  destroyed,  he  drew  a  very 
tiircibie  and  iiistrurti\e  .sketch.  Ii  comains  a  staieinent  cf  facts  which  shows,  in  a  very  clear  point 
of  view,  the  exact  manner  by  which  the  free  principle  cf  trade,  or.  what  is  the  self-same  thing,  the 
universal  competition  of  mankind,  carries  on  its  operation,  and  esiablislies  its  results.  After 
adverting  to  the  great  reduction  of  wages,  and  the  accompanying  privations,  wbich  the  v\eavcrs  of 
Kngland  had  been  compelled  to  endure.  Dr.  Bowring  iie.xi  proceeded  to  de~cril)e  the  consequences 
■which  bad  resuhtd  from  llie  introduction  into  India  of  the  cheap  colloii  manufactures  of  England, 
showing  bow  the  people  of  India  bad  been  induced  to  subsiilute  the  manufactures  of  Blanchester 
and  otiier  places  for  those  wbieb  lia<l  previously  been  wrought  by  the  labour  of  Indian  weavers. 

Naar  liie  conclusion  of  the  sketch,  tiiere  is  pourtra.ved  in  colours — strong,  deejily  {{lowing 
Colours — what  thai  precise  condition  of  luiinan  affairs  is  which  real  and  true  Free  Trade  advocates 
conteiiiplaie  and  iiiiend  when  they  uilk  nf  the  benejicial  resulis  of  the  unrestrained  ingenuity  of 
man.  of  uiuinpcdi'd  iinproremenls  clfei-ted  by  means  cf  art  and  science,  and  of  ihe  vast  bcneJUs 
vJuch  are  conferred  on  ili*^)«ople  of  all  nations,  by  acting  on  their  brotherli/  policy  of  free  com- 
I'lercial  iiiieicourse.  xMaik  well,  I  inireat  you,  the  character  of  {hes,e  benefits — these  vei-j/  great 
l'lessi-'g:>,  cliauu  too  by  cue  who,  at  ;i  period  of  our  country's  degradation,  when  Minislers  cf  State 


were  too  idle,  too  luxuriously  inclined,  or  too  dull,  to  take  these  high  subjects  under  their  own  par- 
ticular consideration,  has  been  held  up  as  an  especial  expositor  of  these  great  national  bencfiii—' 
as  a  chief  conferrer  of  these  inestimable  blessings.  But  now  to  the  sketch.  Dr.  Bowriog  delivered 
as  follows: — 

'•  I  will  recall  to  the  House  some  few  facts  elicited  before  former  Committees,  showing  that  this 
distress  of  the  weavers  has  been  but  of  too  frequent  occurrence;  and  I  think  I  can  show  it  is  an 
inevitable  condition  of  a  species  of  labour  easily  learned,  and  constantly  intruded  on  and  super- 
seded by  cheaper  means  of  production.  A  very  short  cessation  of  demand,  where  the  competition 
for  work  is  so  great,  and  the  workmen  so  multitudinous,  produces  a  crisis.  The  hand-loom  weavers 
are  on  the  verge  of  that  slate  beyond  which  human  existence  can  hardly  be  sustained,  and  a  very 
trifling  check  hurls  them  into  the  regions  of  starvation.  The  Coiiimitiee  of  1818  asserted,  that  the 
silk-ribbon  weavers  were  suffering  great  privations  and  distress.  Witnesses  then  stated,  that  a 
warper  could  only  get  3s.  6d.  per  week,  and  a  weaver  4s.;  that  ordinary  weavers  were  only  paid 
6*.  6d.  per  week.  Now,  if  the  |)rice  of  food  at  that  period  be  considered,  their  distress  must  have 
been  extreme;  and  the  same  or  similar  details  have  been  brought  out  at  every  investigation.  In 
IS26,  the  silk  weavers  were  stated  to  have  gained,  on  an  average,  o»ly  5*.  6d.  per  week  ;  and  the 
Hand-loom  Weavers'  Committee  have  had  it  given  in  evidence,  thai  in  certain  districts  not  3*.  6rf. 
per  week  was  paid  to  the  weavers.  To  deny  their  right  to  commi-seration  would  be  as  thoughtless 
as  cruel.  1  do  not  deny  it.  I  only  iiT)plore  a  fit  attention  to  the  remedies  proposed.  No  one  can 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  great  changes  which  the  improvements  in  machinery  have  introduced  into  the 
•whole  field  of  manufacturing  industry — imyrorcmenls  which,  by  superseding  manual  labour  mnre 
and  more,  infallibly  bring  wilh  them,  in  the  transition,  much  of  tern porary  suffering.  The 
condition  of  the  man  who  has  to  compete  with  a  cheaper,  better,  or  more  rapid  mode  of  pro- 
duction, must  be  deteriorated.  The  national  good  cannot  be  purchased  but  at  the  expense  of  some 
individual  evil.  No  advance  was  ever  made  in  manufactures  but  at  some  cost  to  those  who  are  in 
ihe  rear;  and  of  all  discoveries,  the  power-looin  is  that  which  most  directly  bears  on  the  condition 
of  the  hand-loom  weaver.  He  is  alre&dy  beaten  out  of  the  field  in  many  articles — he  will  infal- 
libly be  compelled  to  surrender  many  more." 

"1  hold.  Sir,  in  my  hand,  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  between  the  Governor 
General  of  India  and  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  subject  of  the  Dacca  hand-loom  weavers. 
It  is  a  melancholy  story  of  misery,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  ;  and  as  striking  an  evidence  of 
the  wonderful  progress  of  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country.  Some  years  ago,  the  Eai|  India 
Company  at  nually  received  of  the  produce  of  the  looms  of  India  to  the  amount  of  from  G  000.000 
to  8.000.000  of  pieces  of  cotton  goods.  The  demand  eraduaily  fell  to  borae%vhat  more  than 
1,000  000,  and  has  now  nearly  ceased  altogether.  In  1800.  the  United  Slates  took  from  India 
nearly  800.000  pieces  of  cottons;  in  1830,  not  4,000.  In  1800,  1.000  000  of  pieces  were  shipped 
to  Portugal;  in  1830,  only  20,000.  Terrible  arc  the  accounts  of  the  wretchedness  nf  the  poor 
Indiati  weavers — reduced  to  absolute  starvation.  And  xthat  was  the  sole  cause?  The  presence 
of  the  cheaper  English  manufacture — the  production  by  the  power-loom  of  the  article  which  these 
unhappy  Hindoos  had  been  used,  lor  ages,  to  make  by  their  unimproved  and  hand-directed  shuttles. 
Sir,  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  go  on  weaving  what  no  one  would  wear  or  buy.  Numbers 
of  them  died  of  hunger;  and  the  remainder  were,  for  the  most  part,  transferred  to  other  occupa- 
tions, principally  agricultural.  Not  to  have  changed  their  trade  was  inevitable  starvation.  And 
at  this  moment.  Sir,  that  Dacca  district  is  supplied  with  yarn  and  cotton  cloth  from  the  power-looms 
of  England.  I  will  ask  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Fiehlen's  measure  v^hel!lel'  his  Bill,  or  a  thousand 
such  Bills,  would  have  kept  up  wages  in  Dacca,  or  have  prevented  one  iota  of  the  calamities  which 
there  had  but  one  possible  remedy — a  change  of  occupation  ?  The  language  of  the  Governor 
General  is: — ^European  skill  and  wiacAiV/frj/ have  SUPERSEDED  the  produce  of  India.  The 
Court  declare,  ihat  they  are  at  last  oblrijed  to  abandon  the  only  remaining  portion  of  ihe  trade  in 
eotton  inanafactures,  both  in  Bengal  and  Madras,  because  through  the  intervention  of  jjower-looms, 
the  British  goods  have  a  decided  advantage  in  quality  and  price.  Cotton  piece  goods,  for  so  many 
ages  the  staple  manufacture  of  India,  seem  thus  for  ever  lost.  The  Dacca  muslins,  celebrated  over 
the  whole  world  for  their  beauty  and  liiieness,  are  also  annihilated,  from  the  .some  cause.  And  the 
present  sufftring  to  numerous  classes  in  India,  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of 
commerce.'  " 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  description — the  appalling  descriptitm — given  to  us,  by  an  advocate  for  Free 
Trade,  of  the  working  and  results  of  his  favourite  policy.  The  extracts  which  I  have  made,  contain 
very  important  matter,  having  for  its  origin  principles  that  are  calculated  to  affect  deeply  and  perma- 
nently the  interests  of  our  own  country,  and  aUoof  mankind  ingeneral.  This  matter  requires  careful 
examination  and  especial  com  men  i,  the  com  muni  cat  ion  of  wliich  I  must  reserve  fur  the  next  opportunity. 
In  the  meantime.  I  implore  you  to  ponder  long  and  thoughifnlly  on  the  scenes  of  human  strife,  human 
suffering,  human  woe  and  liuman  guilt,  which  are  depicted  in  this  sketch.  I  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  induce  a  man,  who  has  surrendered  his  iniiid  to  the  influence  of  false  philosophy,  to  admit  into 
it  anything  that  conflicts  with  imbibed  doctrines  and  cherished  opinions;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
I  will  hope  that  there  may  be  one  part  still  o|)en,  wliereby  a  way  may  be  had  for  new  indoctrination, 
which  shall  lead  to  conviction.  The  great  poet  of  antiquity,  Homer,  has  given  us  the  fabulous 
account  of  his  hero  having  been  rendered,  by  a  certain  proces.  invulnerable  in  his  body,  with  the 
exception  of  one  small  part,  and  this  was  the  part  by  wliich  his  parent  held  him  during  the  appli- 
cation of  the  process.  I  will  hope  that,  in  like  manner,  there  may  be  many.  who.  though  the  power 
of  their  minds  may  be  overborne  by  the  seductions  of  false  philosophy,  may  yet  have  a  small  part 
so  retentive  of  impressions  made  by  early  parental  solicitude,  as  to  be  unconiaminated,  aud  to  whicU 
the  shafts  ol  truth  may  be  successfully  Uirected. 

1  remain.  Sir,  jour  obedient  servant, 
No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  January  2,  1813.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 
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JOHN  PAVEY,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

'Walter  CAnnor.L,  Bolton.  Lancashire,  informs  Mr.  Oasller,  that  Norton's  weavers  in  Bolton, 
instead  of  earning  4«  8d.  a  day.  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Norton,  are  only  earnins;  \s.  id.  a  day  ! 
He  further  adds,  "  Mr.  Norton's  work  is  of  the  first-rate  quality,  and  none  but  first-ratr. 
workmen  ran  perform  it."  If  this  be  st.  the  questions  force  themselves. — IV  hat  can  havr. 
induced  Mr.  Norton  to  tell  stichfihsi  IV  as  he  not  already  sufficiently  notorious? 
■*G.  C,  Landport. — The  folloioing  extract  from  his  kind  letter  is  iDurthpreservins;.  It  refers  to 
the  doings  of  the  Reformed  Parliamertt : — "To  pass  tyrannical  measures,  without  regard 
to  their  effects,  and  thento  justify  and  defend  them,  seems  to  be  their  only  irork — at  least, 
the  only  work  they  will  do.  Somehow,  ju^iice  is  mocked  at,  her  votaries  scoffed  at.  herself 
despised  and  spit  ten  upon.  To  defend  her  sacred  person,  is  to  set  yourself  up  as  a  mark  for 
every  titled  fool  and  purse-proud  rogue  to  shoot  his  venom  at.  Parliament,  I  regret,  seems 
of  late  years  to  have  entirely  discarded  ker." 

John  Smith.  Jun.,  Lepton.  Huddersfield,  next  week,  if  possible. 

An  Old  Tory.  Hmlderslield.  *ffj/«,  '"''  Geurge Norton  wishes  yon  to  pull  Peel  and  Grahamdown 
— good;  but  he  forgets  you  are  not  a  Herctiles  :  youmusi  be  supported  by  the  people.  Peti- 
tion the  Queen  for  a  change.  A  Minister  who  would  come  forward  with  the  Bible  in  one 
hand,  and  Magna  Charla  in  the  other,  and  resolve  to  be  guided  by  ihem,  mis:ht  yet  save 
this  country." — It  is  perfectly  true — the  Bible  and  Magna  Charta:  so  says  Christianity 
Imt  E.cpediency  will  not  hear  of  either.  Thank  God'!  Englishmen  are  beginning  to  rub  their 
eyes. 

W.  J.  Cleaver.  London. — ^'  Cleaver's  Companion  for  Churchtnen."  and  Nos.  Iand2  of  "Chro- 
nicles of  the  Careworn,  by  Edward  IVest,"  were  received  just  before  going  to  press. 


MEW  PERIOOICAIi. 

•On  the  31st  of  December,  in<Roval  OcIrto,  price  Threepence,  No.  \.  of  a  New  Periodical  Work, 
Willi  Original  Designs  by  J.  L.  Croquis  and  olher  Eminent  Artists,  eutiiled, 

CHRONICLES       of      the      CAREWORN. 

BY  EDWARD  WEST. 

Author  of  "Observations  by  E.  W." 

To  be  completed  in  Fifty-two  Weekly  Numbers. 

London  :  W.  J.  Cleaver,  Baker-street,  Porinian-square,  and  every  Bookseller  and  Newsman 
■in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  agricnUnrists  will  do  well  to  road  the  followiihg  letter  with  deep  attention, 
Many  labourers  will  yet  return  from  the  manufacturing  districts.  It  will  be 
wise  to  tind  them  profitable  employment, — not  drive  thcni  into  the  bastiles, 
or  to  desperation.  Why  any  longer  make  the  labourers  dangerous  by  injustice, 
when  justice  will  make  them  contented  as  well  as  profitable  to  their  employers 
and  the  community? — R.O. 

"TO  Mr.  RICHARD  OASTLER,  THE  QUEEN'S  PRISON. 

"January  2,  1842. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — At  a  period  like  the  present,  while  a  considerable  portion  of  the  community  is 
discussing  the  question  as  lo  whether  England  can  or  cannot  raise  sufficient  wheat  for  the  complete 
subsistence  of  ils  population,  a  question  on  rural  economy  arises  in  my  mind,  as  to  the  adoption  of 


ill 

ihe  increasing  labour  on  a  farm  wiili  advantage  to  the  occupant;  for  which  purpose  I  take  the 
liberty  of  sujjgesiing-,  for  the  consideration  of  the  readers  who  peruse  your  Fleet  Paper*,  who,  I 
understand,  are,  many  of  them,  cultivators  of  ihe  soil,  and  to  their  consideration  I  submit  the 
Tarious  modes  followed  in  sowing  wheat,  to  their,  I  hope,  unhiasscd  opinion. 

"  I  shall  commfncewith  the  comparative  merits  of  an  experiment  tried  in  Northamptonshire, 
between  dibbling,  trenching  with  a  spade,  drilling,  and  broad  cast  sowing,  the  result  of  each  stand- 
ing in  regular  succession:  — 

Dibbling,  first best  return. 

Trenching    second. 

Drilling    third. 

Broad  cast  least  return. 

"  The  grand  object,  which  ought  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  is  the  extra  emp]oyment  of  laboop, 
and  to  point  out  the  advantage  arising  from  the  extension  of  industry  in  its  various  ways.  For  the 
first  mode  of  sowing,  we  may  clearly  perceive  the  advantage  accruing,  a  primary  consideration 
■with  the  community,  the  conversion  of  superfluous  labourers  into  productive,  at  any  rate  so  far  as 
to  niainlain  themselves. 

'■  I  propose  to  take  an  acre  to  be  sown  with  wheat,  employing  one  man  to  dibble  and  three  chil- 
dren to  drop  in  the  seed.  We  will  suppose  only  one  acre  to  be  accomplished  in  two  days,  perhaps 
double  the  lime  actually  required.  To  tl:e  dibbler  we  allow  2s.  per  day — 45,,  th^  three  children  6d, 
a  day  each,  which  is  the  sole  extra  expense. 

"The  Northamptonshire  experiment  showed,  that  three  bushels  of  wheat  were  required  for 
broad  cast  sowing,  and  oiAy  two  for  </f64/i«g^,  consequently,  6s.  are  saved;  and  if  the  superior 
method  of  sowing  yielded  more,  the  superiority  cannot  be  limited  to  less  than  one  bushel  increase 
at  the  harvest,  when  the  farmer  will  be  reimbursed  his  first  outlay.  The  account,  consequently, 
■will  stand  as  follows  : —  *.    d. 

One  man,  for  two  days 4-    0 

Three  children,  ditto    3     0 


Total   7     0 

Advantage  5     0 


"  We  now  assume:— 


12    0 


t. 

d. 

6 

0 

6 

0 

for  one  bushel  of  seed  saved, 
extra  produce  in  the  crop. 


12     0 


"Consequently,  taking  the  average  produce  at  three  quarters  per  acre,  the  advantage  to  be 
<'erived,  were  all  lands  managed  in  the  above  manner,  would  be  a  gain  of  one-twelfth  on  the  crop 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Querj/,  is  it  possible  to  gainsay  the  advantage  both  to  the  cultivator, 
and  the  community  yet  still  more? 

"  It  possibly  may  be  argued,  that  the  farmer,  in  the  first  instance,  will  be  subject  to  an  addi- 
tional outlay;  but  then  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  will  save  6*.  out  of  the  seven  by  one  bushel 
less  seed;  consequendy,  he  will  only  be  in  advance  1*.:  and  he  will  be  in  some  measure  relieved, 
by  keeping  the  man  and  the  three  children  from  the  parish,  for  they  all  four  must  be  maintained 
■^^hile  supernumeraries.  Some  trifling  saving  will  result  from  having  no  seedsman.  Another  con- 
sideration will  be  the  advantage  to  get  on  his  land  in  wet  weather;  and  half  the  harrowing  will  be 
saved. 

"Still,  an  observation  may  here  be  made,  that  the  seed-time  for  wheat  is  rather  limited.  la 
spring  the  same  system  maybe  advantageously  resumed  with  beans,  peas,  and  even  with  barley 
sind  oats;  and  as  the  suinmer  advances,  the  extra  hands  may  be  employed  in  weeding,  more  espe- 
cially in  following  the  plough,  to  grub  up  the  various  tough  roots  which  the  plough  passes  over, 
especially  in  shallow  ploughing. 

"  I  have  been  as  concise  as  possible,  for — 

'  Brevity  is  always  good. 
Whether  it  be  or  be  not  understood;' 

and  briefly,  though  not  less  sincere,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  subscribe  myself, 

*'Pear  Sir,  yours  very  trnly, 

"A.H.CHAMBERS. 

"P.S.— Many  contend,  that  England  cannot  maintain  its  inhabitants.  Having  myself  been  a 
■very  extensive  farmer,  1  have  not  ilie  Irast  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  kingdom  can  with  ease, 
by  careful  management,  supply  double  its  present  inhabitants  from  its  own  soil. — A.  H.  C." 


LETTER  XLI. 

ON  THE  PRACTICAL  WORKING  AND  RESULTS  OF  FREE  TRADE 

PRINCIPLES. 
To  J.  R.  MCULLOCII,  Esq. 

Siu, — In  my  last  letter,  I  invited  you  to  accompany  me  into  the  open,  broad,  and 
iastructive  field  of  practice,  and  there  to  lake  observation  of  the  state  of  things  which  had  issued 
from  the  carrying  iulooi)eratio!i  the  principles  of  Free  Trade. 


ill 

The  results  which  this  field  of  practice  exhibited,  were  not  only  disheartening,  but  appalling  in 
the  exireme,  and  calculated  to  raise  in  the  breast  of  every  merciful  and  generous  man,  indignation, 
disgust,  and  horror  against  those  who  were  instrumental  in  committing  the  havoc,  and  feelings  of 
the  deepest  commiseration  for  those  who  were  the  innocent  victims. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  such  an  account  of  the  blighting  of  so  much  human  enjoyment  and  hope, 
and  of  the  extensive  destruction  of  human  life,  without  entertaining  the  utmost  surprise  that  any 
man  should  be  found  who  could  give  a  recital  of  these  doings,  and  then  lend  himself  to  a  vindication 
of  them.  I  cannot,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that  Dr.  Bowring  could  be  so  utterly  insensate  as  not 
to  entertain  naturally  an  abhorrence  of  those  deeds  and  scenes  which  he  narrated;  and  his  extra- 
ordinary treatment  of  them  must,  I  think,  be  attributed  to  that  lamentable  state  of  mind  and  feeling 
to  which  we  become  reduced,  when  once  we  surrender  ourselves  to  the  influence  of  false  reasoning 
and  false  philosophy.  When  the  right  spirit  does  not  illumine  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  a 
thick  film  overspreads  our  mental  vision,  and  we  are  seduced  into  the  adoption  of  the  sad  and  fatal 
course  of  reconciling  ourselves  to  committing  a  vast  amount  of  immediate  injustice  and  evil,  by 
looking  for  the  accession  of  a  greater  amount  of  remote  good  ;  as  if  it  were  ordained  in  nature  that 
the  happiness  of  one  part  of  mankind  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  inflicting  misery  on  another  part. 
Nothing  short  of  the  reception  into  the  human  soul  of  the  vile  creed  of — UTILITARIANISM — could 
lead  men  to  behold  with  toleration,  and  even  with  satisfaction,  the  horrid  sacrifices  which  this  creed 
enjoins  and  enforces;  but  utility — cold,  unfeeling  utility,  or  selfishness — the  bad  bias  of  a  bad 
world,  succeeds  in  closing  all  the  fountains  of  sincerity,  honour,  justice,  love,  and  truth ;  and  when 
these  are  closed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  have  the  abominable  issues  which  Dr.  Bowring  himself 
has  described.     To  an  examination  of  them  I  will  now  proceed. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  subjects  mooted  in  the  Parliamentary  debate  to  which  I  have  referred, 
they  embraced  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the  depressed  and  miserable  condition  of  a  numerous 
body  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  namely,  the  hand-loom  weavers.  The  substance  of  Dr.  Buwring's 
argument  on  these  questions,  was  directed  to  show  the  impracticable  character  of  a  remedy  pro- 
posed. Having  admitted  the  fact  of  a  lamentable  decrease  in  the  wages  of  this  numerous  class  of 
the  people.  Dr.  Bowring  next  proceeded  to  advert  to  the  CAUSE  of  this  decrease  ;  and  he  stated 
it  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  improvements  of  mechanical  power  which  had  been  adopted,  and  by 
•which  manual  labour  had  been  more  and  more  SUPERSEDED.  The  passage  in  which  he  admits 
this,  contains  most  important  matter,  setting  forth  principles  which  are  calculated  to  affect,  in  the 
greatest  degree,  the  welfare  of  all  mankind.  This  passage,  therefore,  which  is  as  follows,  call* 
for  the  most  careful  and  serious  consideration. 

"No  one  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  great  changes  which  th^  improvements  of  machinery  have 
introduced  into  the  whole  field  of  manufacturing  industry — improvements  which,  by  superseding 
manual  labour  more  and  more,  infallibly  bring  with  them,  in  the  transition,  much  of  temporary  suf- 
fering. The  condition  of  the  man  who  has  to  compete  with  a  cheaper,  better,  or  more  rapid  mode 
of  production,  must  be  deteriorated.  The  national  good  cannot  be  purchased  but  at  the  expense 
of  some  individual  evil.  No  advance  was  ever  made  in  manufactures  but  at  some  cost  to  those 
who  are  in  the  rear;  and  of  all  discoveries,  the  power-loom  is  that  which  most  directly  bears  on 
the  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weaver.  He  is  already  beaten  out  of  the  field  in  many  articles — he 
will  infallibly  he  compelled  to  surrender  many  more." 

Now,  here  we  have  the  CAUSES  of  poverty,  distress,  and  destitution  distinctly  admitted,  and 
not  only  admitted,  but  maintained  also  as  inevitable  and  right.  A  more  revolting  and  awful  ad- 
mission and  declaration  than  the  following,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  made  with  reference  to  these  great 
and  deeply  interesting  subjects: — "The  condition  of  the  man  who  has  to  compete  with  a  cheaper, 
better,  or  more  rapid  mode  of  production,  MUST  BE  DETERIORATED.  The  NATIONAL 
GOOD  cannot  be  purchased  but  at  the  expense  of  some  INDIVIDUAL  EVJL."  Thus  we  see, 
that  under  the  free  or  competitive  Kystem,  the  evil  of  want  and  destitution  is  actually  designed,  and 
is  to  be  in  continual  progress;  and  it  is  evident,  that  this  constant  rejection  of  men  and  families 
from  the  raiiks  of  those  uho  have  command  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  and  the 
casting  them  into  the  ranks  of  poverty  and  destitution,  must  undermine  the  prosperity,  and  ultimately 
destroy  the  stability,  of  all  empires.  I  entreat  you  to  mark  weW  the  inhuman  or  cruel  nature  of 
the  doctrine  which  is  here  laid  down.  Dr.  Bowiing  has  stated,  firstly,  that  the  poor  hand-loom 
weavers  ARE  on  the  verge  of  that  state  beyond  which  human  existence  can  hardly  be  sustained, 
and  that  a  very  trifling  check  is  sufficient  to  hurl  them  into  the  regions  of  starvation  ;  and.  secondly, 
he  has  said,  with  regard  to  these  poor  and  depressed  people,  that  being  already  BEATEN  out  of 
the  field  in  many  articles,  they  will  infallibly  be  compelled  to  surrender  many  more.  Thus  the 
Utilitarian  legislator  coolly  declares,  that  notwithstanding  this  numerous  class  of  poor  labourers 
are  already  on  the  verge  of  that  state  in  which  the  slightest  check  will  hurl  them  into  the  regions  of 
starvation,  yet,  by  the  process  of  his  favourite  philosophy,  this  check  SHALL  be  administered  to 
them,  for  they  shall  be  compelled  to  surrender  still  more  of  that  little  which  they  have  contrived  to 
reserve.  And  all  this  is  to  be  committed  under  the  abominable  cloak  of  pretending  to  realize 
the  NATIONAL  GOOD.  Again,  Sir,  there  is  another  important  sentence,  and  in  it  we  behold  the  true 
character  of  Utilitarian  justice  and  mercy,  thus  :  "No  advance  was  ever  made  in  manufactures  but 
at  some  cost  to  those  who  are  in  the  rear.''  So  the  evil  is  to  be  made  to  fall  on  those  who  are  in 
the  rear.  Thus,  by  this  doctrine,  ihe  following  precept  is  given  to  us  as  a  rule  of  social  duty — 
aid  the  strong — oppress  the  weak  ;  and  this  too,  in  a  country  which  professes  to  be  Christian,  is 
trumpeted  forth  to  the  world  as  generous,  noble,  and  right — as  the  proper  way  of  bringing  about 
civilization. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  argument  which  Dr.  Bowring  thought  fit  to  advance  with  respect  to 
the  condition  and  the  rights  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  Great  Britain.  The  other  ))art  of  his  pic- 
ture has  reference  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  labourers  in  India.  Having  explained,  very 
elearly,  the  process  by  which  the  enjoyments  and  rights  of  the  labouring  population  of  our  own 
country  are  destroyed,  Dr.  Bowring  proceeded  to  contend,  that  the  deslrttctionof  the  fund  out  of 
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which  wages  are  paid  HAVING  BEEN  ACCOMPLISHED,  it  was  then  clearly  beyond  the 
power  of  an  Act  of  Parliamant  to  effect  a  rise  of  wa^es.  In  order  to  illustrate  fully  his  objective 
proposition,  he  brought  into  instance  the  case  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  India.  He  showed,  with 
respect  to  this  case,  that  the  cheap  productions  of  England  having  been  fully  supplied  to  the  mar- 
kets of  India,  the  consequence  was,  that  these  productions  had  superseded,  or  had  been  substituted 
for,  those  which,  theretofore,  had  been  wrought  by  the  labour  of  Indian  people,  and  purchased  both 
for  consumption  in  India  and  in  foreign  countries. 

The  destitution,  misery,  and  ruin  nhich  ensued.  Dr.  Bowring  has  admitted,  and  strongly  andfaith- 
•  fully  pourtrayed.  and  then,  with  reference  to  the  important  question  of  remedy,  he  has,  in  substance, 
exclaimed  as  follows: — "I  defy  you  to  raise  wages  by  any  Act  of  Parliament,  either  in  Great 
Britain  or  India.  No!  We  have  carried  out  our  Utilitarian  process  of  commerce.  We  have, in 
the  first  place,  got  cheapness  by  means  of  reducing  the  enjoyments  of  the  labourers  of  Great 
Britain.  We  have  effected  this  by  inventing  a  mechanical  power,  which,  being  put  in  the  place 
of  manual  labour,  has  enabled  us  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  necessity  of  incurring  the  cost  which  the 
employment  of  labour  entailed.  Having  been  successful  in  this  contrivance,  we  have  then  conveyed 
to  India  the  cheaper  British  productions,  and  forced  them  into  competition  with  the  productions  of 
that  country.  The  consumers  of  these  commodities  in  India  have  preferred  our  better  and  cheaper 
productions  to  the  dearer  ones  wrought  by  the  labour  of  their  own  countrymen.  We  have  thus,  by 
means  of  a  vast  influx  of  supply,  annihilated  the  capital  which  supported  the  labourers  in  Indiai 
and  I  defy  you  to  keep  up  wages  either  in  India  or  in  England  by  an  Act  of  Parliament — by  a 
thousand  Acts  of  Parliament." 

Such,  in  substance,  was  the  argument  which  Dr.  Bowring  advanced;  and,  undoubtedly,  be 
argued  correctly,  with  reference  to  the  remedy  proposed.  The  destruction  or  mischief  having  been 
committed,  Mr.  Fielden's  proposal  of  remedying  the  lamentable  results,  by  framing  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament for  determining  or  raising  the  rate  of  wages,  could  have  no  foundation  in  practice.  The 
attempt  would  be  as  futile  as  that  of  declaring  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  hitherto  two  and  two  had 
only  made  four;  but  it  being  desirable  that  henceforward  ihey  should  make  ten,  therefore  it  is 
enacted,  that  two  and  two  shall  make  ten.  Or,  to  view  the  question  in  another  light,  the  attempt  to 
effect  the  object  of  raising  wages  by  Act  of  Parliament — with  the  circumstances  admitted — would 
be  like  the  case  of  ten  men,  who,  at  stated  times,  have  hnd  a  sum  of  money  of  the  amount  of  100  to 
divide  equally  between  them,  which,  of  course,  would  yield  them  10  each  ;  and  this  sum  being  dimi- 
nished 10  .50.  the  men  should  meet  and  agree  amongst  themselves  to  have  ihe  same  amount  distri- 
buted to  each  as  would  have  been  done  before  the  diminution  occurred — that  is,  they  declare  that 
50  and  100  are  equal  S'Ums.  The  error  consisted  in  carrying  out  the  preceding  process,  that  is,  in 
permitting  tlie  changes  or  improvements  to  be  made  before  sufficient  capital  was  provided  by  which 
the  chniiges  or  improvements  could  be  justly  made.  Care  should  have  been  taken  that  a  sufficiency 
was  in  existence  by  which  the  displaced  labour  could  receive  compensation  or  derive  a  conti- 
nuity OF  SUPPORT.  It  was  here  that  'he  power  of  the  legislature  should  have  been  interposed; 
and  it  was  in  this  quarter  alone  that  it  could  have  been  efficiently  exercised. 

And  now  what  a  forcible  delineation  has  Dr.  Bowring  given  of  the  unjust  and  iniquitous  cha- 
racter of  human  acts,  exhibited  by  means  of  human  commerce  !  It  places  clearly  before  our  ima- 
gination the  vast  number  of  poor  Indian  families  quietly  deriving  a  humble  and  scanty  maintenance 
by  means  of  that  occupation  which  many  o\'  their  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  the  people  of  other 
nations,  had  encouraged  them  to  follow.  This  had  gone  on,  uninterruptedly,  during  a  course  of 
ages.  But  at  length,  British  manufacturers  and  nierchanis,  stimulated  by  that  ''inextinguishable 
passion  for  gain"  which  you  have  so  greatly  commended,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  the  soul  of  the  free 
system,  exerted  ingenuity  and  power,  and  destroyed  every  source  whence  these  harmless  and 
unoffending  people  derived  clothing,  shelter,  and  even  food;  and  men,  women,  and  children  were 
cut  off,  by  thousands,  from  the  land  of  the  living. 

Such  commerce,  less  merciful  even  than  war,  includes  alike,  within  its  rapacious  code,  the 
strong  man,  the  weak  woman,  and  the  helpless  infant — all  are  laid  low,  and  consigned  to  indiscriminate 
destruction.  The  description  given  by  Dr.  Bowring  of  the  results  of  these  horrible  transactions,  is 
sufficiently  minute  and  forcible.  He  says — 'Terrible  are  the  accounts  of  the  wretchedness  of  the 
poor  Indian  weavers,  reduced  to  absolute  starvation.  And  what  was  the  sole  cause?  The  presence 
of  the  cheaper  English  manufacture — the  production  by  the  power-loom  of  the  article  which  these 
unhappy  Hindoos  had  been  used,  for  ages,  to  make  by  their  unimproved  and  hand-directed  shuttles. 
It  was  impossible  they  could  go  on  weaving  wiiat  no  one  would  wear  or  buy.  Numbers  of  them 
died  of  hunger."  In  addition  to  this,  the  Governor  General  of  India,  on  communicating  these 
transactions  to  the  authorities  at  home,  sums  them  up  in  the  following  forcible  and  comprehensive 
words: — "  The  present  suffering  to  tmmerous  classes  in  India,  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  commerce." 

On  having  such  scenes  as  these  placed  before  our  view,  the  mind  is  too  often  inclined  to  turn 
away  both  from  the  contemplation  and  the  consideration  of  them;  but  this  must  not  be  permitted.  It 
IS  indispensable  that  national  iniquity  be  fully  exposed  and  unsparingly  attacked,  in  order  that 
national  vice  be  curbed  or  extirminated.  A  skilful  and  honest  operator  applies  the  knife  deter- 
minedly to  the  roots  of  the  disease,  disregarding  the  pain,  writhing,  and  exclamations  of  his  patient. 
So  may  it  be  with  ourselves,  individually  and  collectively  I  The  honest  will  not  only  bear  with 
patience,  but  will  rejoice;  and  as  for  others,  who,  "  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming  practice 
on  man's  life,"  and  who  would  rather  see  the  direst  miseries  inflicted  on  their  fellow-creatures  than 
be  prevented  getting  wealth  and  enjoying  the  needless  luxuries  of  the  world,  why,  if  possible,  let 
such  be  made  to  "  tremble" — the  more  the  belter. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  January  9,  1843.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 
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FIEET  PAPERS. 

THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  U> 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  ourlnstitutions, particularly  thatofPrivaJe 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 

— ■ '■       'T" ■ 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Q.  IN  A  Corner,  asks  why  the  aristocracy  and  landlords  do  not  distribute  "  Ten  Letters 
bj/  a  Shopkeeper  ?" — (J.  Masiers,  Aldersgaie  Street,  London.)  Simplj/  because  the  nobles  ere 
mesmerized,  as  Dr.  Sleigh  observes,  in  his  well-timed  •'  Letter  to  the  Agriculturists  of  Buck- 
inghamshire"—  (J.  Ollivipr.59,  Pall  Mall.)  When  the  landlords  awake, they  will  wonder  why 
they  have  left  the  ground  to  be  filled  with  weeds  by  the  Leajjucrs,  when  so  many  able  and 
willing  labourers  were  left  unnoticed,  to  fold  their  hands  and  find  themselves  neglected. 

"A  Dialogue  BETWEEN  two  Farmers"  (VVrightsoii  &  Webb,  Birmingham.)  is  duly  received. 
If  farmers  and  landlords  would  read  it,  it  would  be  well.  IVhen  they  awake,  they  will  not 
have  time  to  read  half  the  books  which  have  been  written  by  their  friends. 

"  Chronicles  of  the  Careworn,"  (Cleaver,  80,  Baker  Street.) — The  Fleet  Papers rfo  not  pre- 
tend to  review  books.  This  is  a  work  well  ada])ted  to  the  young  and  thoughtless,  and  espe 
daily  for  the  wealthy. 

*  Cleaver's  Companion  for  Churchmen,"  (Cleaver,  80.  Baker  Street.)  i*  a  nice  little  and  very 
useful  companion  for  both  private  and  public  devotion. 

Thomas  H.Cornish,  Barrister-at-Law. — "■The  Juryman's  Legal  Hand-Bonk  and  Manual  of 
Common  Law."  (Longman  and  Co.,  and  Spettigue,  Chancery  Lane,)  is  received,  just  'before 
going  tn  press.     He  is  thanked  for  the  presentation  of  the  first  copy  in  sheets. 

Francis  Yates,  Birstal,  is  thanked  for  his  interesting  letter.     The  disgraceful  fact  will 
noticed  shortly. 

The  length  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  letter  has  not  left  space  for  that  one  from  Mr.  John  Smith,  fun. 
Mr.  Smith's  letter  shall  appear  next  week. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  Fleet  Papers  are  published  every  SATURDAY,  in  Numbers. at  2^. each;  alsoin  Parts, 
coniainnig  four  Weekly  Numbers,  with  Ornaniental  Covers,  at  Qd.  each. 

Title  pages  of  1st  and  2nd  vols,  of  the  Fleet  Papeiis  may  be  had,  gratis,  of  the  Publishers. 

A  few  copies  of  1st  and  2ii<l  vols,  mny  be  had  of  Mr.  Oasiler,  at  lOj.  each  Tolume. 
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AND 

JOHN  PAVEY,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND 


Ill 

NOTICE    OF    THE    FLEET   PAPERS. 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS.— I  shall  close  this  portion  of  inv  letter  with  a  quotation  from  M  r- 
Oastler,  who,  in  one  of  his  admirable  Fleet  Papers,  (No.  50,  Dec.  10,)  speakinir  of  this  most  din- 
busting  specimen  of  unmanly  tyranny,  thus  addresses  Sir  James  Graham,  tlie  head  gaoler  of  the 
Rasiile  in  question : —  *  *  * 

'•  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  foadd  to  the  effect  which  must  be  conveyed  by  the  above  extract." 
— '"Fad,"  in  Lloi/d's  Illustrated  London  Newspaper,  December  25, 184.2. 


{Extracted  from  the  Times,  December  15, 1842.^ 

"TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES, 

"  Sir, — Your  well  known  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  poor  induces  me  to  think  that  you  will  lay 
before  the  world  the  followin<r  facts.  I  doubt  not  you  earnestly  wish  the  very  numerous  readers  of 
The  Times  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  the  insufferable  cruelties  which  have  resulted  from  the 
odious  New  Poor  Law. 

'"There  is  at  this  moment.  Sir,  a  sober,  honest,  hard-working  man  incarcerated  in  Hertford  pad, 
ag-ainst  whom  nothing  can  be  alleged  but  poverty — poverty  clearly  traceable  to  the  starving  policy 
of  ihe  parochial  authorities.  The  case  is  this: — The  poor  man  worked  seven  or  eight  weeks  for 
the  parish,  and  earned  on  the  average  about  8«.  a  week,  which  he  received  in  provisions  for  the 
support  of  his  wife  and  family.  The  week  after  he  was  called  on  for  the  poor-rate,  which  was 2*. 
Having  as  yet  no  money, he  is  absolutely  unable  to  pay  the  rate.  He  is  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  bench  of  magistrates  at  Hertford,  a  distance  of  seven  miles  from  his  home;  next  a  distress 
■warrant  is  issued ;  but  the  few  goods  the  poor  fellow  has  in  his  house  are  already  another's,  hii 
landlord  has  clain)ed  these  for  arrears  of  rent  during  the  time  he  has  been  employed  by  the  parish; 
there  being  now  literally  nothing  but  the  person  of  the  poor  man,  he  is  seized  and  incarcerated,  to 
endure.  I  suppose,  the  tender  treatment  of  the  present  prison  discipline. 

"  The  rigorous  exaction  of  the  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  this  parish  is  beyond  all  prece- 
dent. I  know  another  industrious,  well-deserving  man,  who,  to  avoid  the  same  treatment  with 
that  above  stated,  is  now  half-starving  his  family  by  reducing  his  weekly  earnings  of  9*.  to  8*.  or 
7«.  in  order  to  pay  off  by  instalments  the  poor-rate,  and  expenses  incurred  through  absolute  inability 
to  pay  the  rate.  This  man  had  been  working  for  the  parish  for  a  longer  period  than  the  other.  He 
rould  earn  but  7*.  a  week,  which  he  also  took  in  provisions.  The  very  first  week  he  isengaged  by 
another  master,  for  9j.  a  week,  he  is  summoned  to  show  cause  why  he  refused  to  pay  the  rate  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

"  Is  not  this  adopting  in  toto  the  Egyptian  oppressor's  policy  ?  Demanding  money  when  money 
has  been  studiously  wiihheld,  what  is  it  but  '  reaping  where  one  has  not  straweti  V 

"Should  the  names  of  the  two  sufferers  be  required,  that  of  the  first  is  Castle,  the  other  Hulkes. 
I  am  fully  prepared  to  prove  what  is  here  stated. 

"I  am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"RICHARD  HIBBS, 

"  Hatfield,  Herts,  December  14."  "  Assistant-Curate  of  Hatfield.'' 

The  excuse  otfered  for  the  New  Poor  Law  was,  that  it  would  elevate  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  labourers.  It  is  used  to  itiipoverish,  discfrace, 
and  crush  them.  With  what  grace  can  its  promoler^  now  defend  that  atrocious 
Act?     We  shall  see.— R.O. 


LETTER  XLIL 

THE  PRACTICAL  WORKING  AND  RESULTS  OF  FREE  TRADE  PRINCIPLES 

CONSIDERED. 
To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

Sir, — How  greatly  must  the  mind  of  our  country  have  become  degraded,  for  such 
an  argument  as  ihai  which  Dr.  Bowring  advanced  in  the  British  Parliament  to  be  allowed  to  pas* 
unanswered  !  A  lime  was,  ihat  on  such  an  attempt  being  made  to  palliate  injustice,  and  toinnrea.se 
and  perpetuate  misery  and  destitution  throughout  the  wide  circle  of  the  human  family,  some  siaies- 
manof  the  first  order,  animated  by  a  veneration  for  the  noblest  principles  of  the  Briti^-.h  Consti- 
tution, and  by  the  exaliijig  spirit  of  tjie  Christian  religion,  would  have  been  seen  to  take  his  stand 
in  the  foremost  rnnk  in  ihe  House  of  Commons,  and,  by  an  ardent  exercise  of  pure  and  powerful 
eloquence,  would  liave  destroyed  that  tissue  of  mean  and  detestable  sophistry  by  which  an  in- 
iquitous system  "a--  aiiempied  to  be  upheld.  He  would  have  showed,  that  such  being  the  motives 
by  which  men  wp:e  lUfiiirt'd  t.>  act  under  the  free  system,  and  such  being  its  results,  that  it  was  a 
system  against  uhicli  .'verv  humane,  honourable,  and  just  man  was  called  upon  to  exert  unmitigated 
liostility.  No  sue!'  .-ffori.  however,  was  made;  and  on  this,  as  on  other  similar  occasions,  the  men 
who  held  the  higlio-.t  lilaces  in  the  national  counsels,  instead  of  opposing,  evinced  an  inclination  to 
support  this  cruel  ai;;;  destructive  policy. 

And  what  a  luimdiniing  spectacle  does  England  at  this  moment  present!     We  see  this  cruel 
and  iiceulious  spin'— FREE-WILL— the  vehicle  of  human  misery  and  destruction— elated  hy 
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euccpss,  erectinj^  itself  on  all  sides,  and  adopting  every  artifice  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
inrreased  dominion.  On  one  occasion  it  will  have  recourse  to  the  smile  of  affected  benignity  and 
to  gentle  persuasion;  ou  another  to  boastful  and  proud  defiance;  on  another  to  loud  and  fear- 
avfakeniug  threat;  so  that  whenever  its  voice  is  exerted,  the  weak  are  either  won  over  or  awed  into 
obedience — ilie  good  fear  and  arc  silent — while  the  congenial  bad  smile  and  rejoice  at  the  success 
of  their  bold  and  powerful  champion. 

And  now,  with  what  dis|)osition,  and  with  what  power,  does  England's  Prime  Ministermeet  this 
bold  and  domineering  spirit?  He  is  summoned  to  join  its  ranks,  and  to  render  full  homage  to  its 
authority.  He  doubts,  but  he  expresses  admiration — he  distrusts,  but  he  confides — he  fear«,  but 
be  says  he  loves — he  hates,  but  he  unites — he  would  command,  but  he  cringes  and  subserves.  Other 
state:«men,  of  inferior  rank,  are  seen  to  follow  the  ignoble  example  set  them  by  a  recreant  leader. 
They  become  deserters  of  the  cause  of  truih,  the  time-honoured  banner  of  their  country,  and  bend 
their  necks  to  a  base  and  soul-sacrificing  alliance.  Thus  the  legislatorial  voice,  and  the  adminis- 
irative  influence  of  England,  are  yielded  up  at  the  menacing  summons  of  a  mere  bully;  and  the 
spirit  of  Free-Will,  being  triumphant,  is  now  gloating  over  its  success,  and  enlarging  its  appetite 
for  uiore  sacrifices.     Truly  may  we  say  with  the  poet — 

-T "  Age  thou  art  sham'd  ; 

Home  thou  hast  lost  thy  breed  of  noble  blood." 

I  will  now  revert  to  my  examination  of  the  important  matter  contained  in  Dr.  Bowring's  speech. 
One  chief  feature  in  this  exposition  of  the  principles  and  results  of  free  commerce,  is,  a  full  admis- 
sion of  evil,  that  is,  there  is  an  absence  of  all  substantial  allusion  to  those  good  results  which  the 
free  advocates  are  accustomed  to  give  such  abundant  promise  of,  on  occasions  when  they  wish  to 
persuade  people  inio  a  belief  and  an  adoption  of  their  doctrines.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  impor- 
lant  case  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  Great  Britain,  whose  number  (families  included)  has  been 
computed  at  upwards  of  800,000.  Dr.  Bowring  has  given  a  very  minute  description  of  the  intense 
suffering  which  these  poor  people  have  been  compelled  to  endure  by  reason  of  a  reduction  of  their 
wages;  and  he  has  assured  ihem,  that  by  the  progress  of  mechanical  invention  and  skill,  their 
wages  will  infallibly  sustain  a  still  further  reduction.  The  only  escape  from  their  sufferings  which 
be  has  suggested  to  them,  is  that  which  is  atfered  by  a  change  of  employment;  but  on  advancing 
this  suggestion,  he  lakes  especial  care  to  avoid  making  any  allusion  to  the  reduction  of  wages 
■which  must  ensue  to  the  labourers  in  those  other  trades  to  which  the  hand-loom  weavers  may  betake 
themselves.  Such  an  intiux  of  the  supply  of  labour  could  not  but  be  followed  by  most  injurious 
results  to  those  who  have  to  sustain  a  competition  with  labourers  so  greatly  distressed;  for  Dr. 
Bowring  has  himself  admitted  in  this  speech,  that  "the  more  suffering  there  is  among  the  weavers, 
the  keener  will  be  their  competition  for  work."  This  short,  but  awfully  important  sentence,  places 
'in  a  conspicuous  point  of  view  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  free  system.  The  advocates  of  ihia 
system  delight  in  competition — they  call  it  the  life  and  soul  of  trade;  and  it  is  here  asserted,  that 
the  greater  the  suffering  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  competition — that  is.  the  greater  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  become,  the  more  fully  will  the  designs  of  tlie  Free  Trade  advocates  be  answered^— 
the  niore  complete  will  be  their  satisfaction  and  d«light.  Melancholy  as  this  conclusion  is,  yet  it 
is  the  only  one  that  can  rationally  be  deduced  from  the  premises  which  are  admitted  and  enforced 
by  Dr.  Bowring  and  his  associates.  Notwithstanding  that  all  this  suffering  and  misery  are  apparent 
and  admitted,  yet  the  cry  of  the  free  advocate  still  is,  give  the  people  more  competition,  and  then 
urge  them  into  finding  relief  by  mians  of  new  employments.  This  policy  has  been  more  and  more 
adopted,  but  the  promised  relief  has  never  come;  and  year  after  year  has  passed,  and  the  condition 
of  these  distressed  people  has  become  worse,  whilst  others  have  been  constantly  added  to  their 
uumber. 

Such  is  the  state,  and  such  are  the  facts,  appertaining  to  those  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
who  were  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Bowring:  and  now,  what  are  we  called  upon  to  contemplate  with 
respect  to  those  of  the  people  of  India  who  were  suhjected  to  the  iiitluenceof  similar  policy  ?  After 
adverting  to  the  intense  suffering  which  the  poor  Indian  weavers  were  compelled  to  endure — a  suf- 
fering so  intense,  that,  as  ;lie  description  is,  they  were  reduced  to  absolute  starvation,  numbers  of 
them  dying  of  hunger — Dr.  Bowring  proceeded  to  maintain,  that  there  existed  only  ONE  possible 
remedy,  and  that,  a  change  of  occupation;  and  he  asserted,  that  those  who  were  not  starved  to 
death,  were  transferred  to  other  occupations,  principally  agricultural. 

Here  it  is  highly  interesting  and  important  to  watch  closely  the  manner  in  which  such  changes, 
fraught  with  so  much  evil  to  mankind,  are  effected.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  it  admitted, 
that  the  poor  Indian  weavers  were  reduced  to  the  most  horrid  state  of  destitution,  by  reason  of  a 
falling  off  of  demand  for  the  commodity  on  which  their  labour  was  engaged.  Now.  it  must  have 
happened,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  when  these  people  were  in  prosperous  circumstances,  they 
must  have  made  a  demand  upon  the  growers  of  agricultural  produce,  that  is,  they  must  have  pur- 
chased materials  of  food;  but  their  trade  or  occupation  being  destroyed,  they  must  have  been 
compelled  to  leave  off  demanding  that  portion  of  agricultural  produce  which,  before  their  misfor- 
tunes were  inflicted  on  them,  they  were  able  to  purchase.  Thus  it  becomes  evident,  that  the 
injury  resulting  from  a  falling  off  of  demand  could  not  have  been  confined  to  themselves,  but  must 
have  been  carried  on  also  to  the  growers  of  those  agricultural  productions  which  the  weavers  were 
in  the  habit  of  requiring  for  their  consumption.  And  yet  notwiihsianding  injury  w'as  thus  inflicted 
on  the  labourers  in  agriculture,  the  displaced  and  distressed  hand-loom  weavers  were  driven  to  seek 
mainteuance  by  forcing  their  labour  into  competitiim  with  the  labourers  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Thus  it  is  made  clearly  evident,  that  the  poor  distressed  weavers  are  not  only  not  placed  in  a  posi- 
tioo  of  safety,  hut  are  forced  to  become  the  instruments  of  their  own  further  degradation,  as  well 
a»  the  innocent  cause  of  the  utter  destruction  of  lho<e  with  whom  they  are  driven  to  compete. 

The  tery  important  feature  of  the  case  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  is  recognized  by  the  official 
document  wherein  the  facts  are  detailed;  for  in  the  Report  of  the  Governor  General  of  India  the 
language  is — "Tiie  present  suffering  to  tiuvierous  classes  in  India  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in 
the  history  of  commerce."     Thus  the  words  "  numerous  classes"  convey  the  truth  for  which  I  have 
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contended  ;  for  by  these  words  it  is  shown  that  the  injury  WAS  extended  far  beyond  the  range  of 
the  hand-loom  weavers  themselves. 

It  is  after  such  lamentable  transactions  as  these  are  consummated,  that  we  read  accounts  of 
periodical  famines  occurring  in  India,  when  the  plains  of  that  country  may  be  seen  strewed  over 
with  the  bones  of  famished  thousands  of  the  people.  Then  it  is  found  convenient  for  bad  governors, 
unprincipled  statesmen,  ignorant  writers,  and  wealth-worshipping  merchants,  to  avert  censure  from 
themselves,  by  attributing  these  direful  results  to  the  uncertain  and  variable  laws  of  nature. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  remarkable  and  appalling  description  of  the  working  of  Free 
Trade  principles  which  I  have  now  placed  before  you,  no  allusion  is  made  to  that  point  of  argu- 
ment on  which  you  and  all  other  Free  Trade  writers  are  wont  to  rely,  and  which,  in  fact,  is  the  only 
essential  feature  of  your  argument — I  mean  the  EQUIVALENT.  I  have  before  remarked,  that 
on  arguing,  theoretically,  the  great  question  of  the  progressive  increase  of  the  power  of  nations, 
it  is  customary  for  writers  and  advocates  on  the  side  of  the  free  principle  to  maintain,  that  whatever 
changes  are  effected  in  commerce  by  reason  of  greater  freedom  or  expansion  being  permitted,  that 
these  changes  carry  with  ihcm  a  compensating  power,  which  is  distributed  to  all  whose  labour  may 
be  displaced  or  injured,  that  is,  they  maintain,  that  the  changes  themselves  bear  healing  on  their 
■wings.  Now,  in  the  sketch  which  I  have  quoted  and  commented  on.  no  such  compensation  is  alluded 
to;  and  when  we  look  at  the  facts  described,  as  they  appertain  to  the  case  either  of  Great  Britain 
or  of  India,  the  result  admitted  is — injury — as  Dr.  Bowrjng  has  said — the  national  good  cannot  be 
purchased  excepting  at  the  expense  of  individual  evil.  Thus  a  formidable  imputation,  of  a  personal 
nature,  lies  against  the  Free  Trade  advocates,  which  is.  that  they  not  only  deceive  the  people,  but 
that  they  deceive  them  knowingly — the  healing  which  they  promise  being  that  healing  only  which  i» 
borne  upon  the  wings  of  misery,  starvation,  and  death. 

Of  such  materials  as  those  which  I  have  adverted  to  in  this  and  my  two  preceding  letters,  it  is, 
that  the  creed  of  modern  civilizers  is  composed.  ^Yith  this  creed  in  hand  they  advance  on  their 
devastating  march.  On  the  front  of  their  banner  is  inscribed — Peace — Industry — Competition — 
Art — Science — Useful  Knowledge — Universal  Brotherhood — Plenty — The  Greatest  Happiness  to 
the  Greatest  Number.  Whilst  behind  it  is  written — Industrial  Warfare — Competition — Com- 
mercial Strife — Universal  Contention — Elevation  of  the  Strong — Prostration  of  the  Weak — Deso- 
lation— Woe — Famine — National  Good  by  Individual  Evil. 

By  the  aid  of  history,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  depravityof  the  human  heart,  we  learn,  that  such 
lias  been  the  practice  of  mankind  in  all  ages  of  the  world  ;  but  it  has  been  left  for  the  people  of  the 
present  age  to  see  an  attempt  made  to  embody  this  mass  of  accumulated  deceit  and  evil  in  a  code 
of  social  laws.  And  with  how  much  clever  subtlety  is  the  human  philosophy  advanced!  Here  is 
its  insinuating  precept : — "  The  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number."  We  look  anxiously  to 
see  what  this  means  in  practice.  We  find  it  means  as  follows  : — One  individual  ascertains,  that  by 
a  clever  use  of  his  faculties,  he  can  increase  his  own  physical  enjoyinents  very  considerably — 
rery  considerably.  But  then  his  doing  so  will  diminish  the  enjoyment  of  another  individual,  and 
this,  at  first,  is  somewhat  startling.  Soon,  however,  all  scruples  on  this  head  are  allayed  by  the 
subtle  consideration,  that  the  happiness  which  is  added  to  the  first  man  far  exceeds  in  amount  the 
happiness  which  is  withdrawn  form  the  second,  so  that  the  balance  of  happiness  in  the  community 
is  inferred  to  be  in  favour  of  the  change  ;  and  the  power  thus  acquired  is  made  instrumental  in 
carrying  on  the  process,  until  at  length  one  individual  is  enabled  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  en- 
joyments which  it  is  the  right  of  thousands  to  possess ;  and  it  is  by  this  means  that  the  greatest 
happiness  principle  is  worked  out.  I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  Bentham  and  his  followers  never 
intended  any  such  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  their  doctrine.  I  fully  believe  they  did  not.  But 
we  have  not  now  to  deal  with  Rentham's  inlcnlio?is,  we  have  to  deal  with  solid  matter-of-fact;  and 
the  interpretation  which  I  have  advanced  is  the  true  and  only  interpretation.  It  stands  recorded 
before  us  in  unmistakable  characters  ;  for  we  have  it  in  precept,  and  unhappily,  we  have  it  also  in 
the  practice  of  individuals  and  nations  ;  and  I  have  proved  to  you  by  Dr.  Bowring's  argument, 
that  this  practice  is  coolly  and  designedly  advocated. 

And  so  it  must  ever  be,  when  we  choose  to  reject  Divinity  for  the  sake  of  relying  on  Humanity. 
The  evils  which  arise  are  not  attributable  alone  to  the  Utilitarian  creed,  for  they  prevail  alike  in  all 
the  varied  creeds  of  secular,  or  self- worshipping  religionists.  Let  us,  if  only  for  a  moment,  look  at 
and  weigh  the  difference  there  is  between  the  divine  and  human  codes  of  philosophy.  God  himself 
lias  declared,  that  in  His  great  universal  law,  no  evil  whatever  has  place.  Thus  our  Lord  built  up 
the  whole  code  of  social  morality  upon  the  beautiful  law  of  Love,  declaring  this  law  to  be  all-com- 
prehensive; and  St.  Paul  has  expressed  admirably  the  unlimited  influence  of  this  law  by  the  fol- 
lowing sentence : — "Love  worketh  NO  ILL  to  his  neighbour — therefore — love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law."  Now,  here  we  have  two  all-important  propositions  advanced — the  first  is,  that  the  law  of 
God  is  fulfilled,  or  practice  rendered  perfect,  by  acting  in  conformity  with  love ;  and  then  the  same 
view  is  confirmed,  by  its  being  maintained,  that  love  worketh  N  O  ILL  to  his  neighbour ;  and  thus 
by  the  two  modes  of  arguing,  the  afKrmative  and  the  negative,  all  injustice  or  evil  is  excluded. 
How  dissimilar  this  is  from  the  wretched  code  of  Utilitarian  Philosophy  which  I  have  just  had  the 
pain  of  examining,  where  injury  to  our  neighbour,  or  the  introduction  of  evil,  has  been  expressly 
admitted  and  strongly  contended  for.  I  know  that  the  view  of  the  question,  and  the  strict  applica- 
tion of  the  great  Christian  law  to  all  human  practice,  to  which  I  have  here  alluded,  are  calculated  to 
elicir  indignant  objections  from  all  sects  and  parties  of  men,  and  to  raise  up  against  them  the  many- 
toned  voices  of  all  the  builders  of  the  modern  Babel.  Nevertheless,  that  to  which  I  have  adverted  is 
simple,  true,  and  strictly  applicable,  so  that  not  a  tittle  of  it  can  either  be  diminished,  altered,  or 
evaded.  In  the  succeeding  course  of  my  investigations,  I  shall  necessarily  be  called  upon  to  allude 
again  to  these  high  and  deeply-interesting  subjects. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 
No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  January  16,  1843.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

.■C.  G.,  Cavendish  Square. — True  enough,  Sir  James  Graham  may  put  on  afaoe  of  brass,  when 
talking  about  "  Oasller  and  his  Fleeters,"  as  he  does  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  is 
'■'■eating  his  own  words."  But,  ^'■facls  are  stubborn  things."  Let  Sir  James  explain,  why, 
if  he  docs  not  care  for  Mr.  Oastler,  why  he  is  so  anxious  to  pat  down  the  Fleet  Papers.  H  is 
hangers-on,  his  flatterers,  the  expeciauts  of  his  favours,  hare,  sure  enough,  frightened  Mr. 
Ollivier.  and  forced  him  to  withdraw  from  the  publication,  but  Mr.  Cleaver  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff.  /Vken  one  efSir  Jameses  friends  expressed  his  astonishment  that  Mr.  Cleaver 
Mould  hare  his  nameto  the  Fleet  Papers,  he  replied,  "■They  are  sound.  Sir." — "■Are  they  ?  I 
wish  it  may  prove  so"  said  the  Home  Secretary's  friend. — ••  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  authority 

of  several  most  distinguished  individuals  on  that  point,"  rejoined  Cleaver. No,  no — 

Cleaver  is  of  the  right  true  Old  English  school.  He  is  not  to  be  frightened  e\  on  by  a  Conservative. 

An  Old  Tory,  Hudderstield.  says,  •'Doubtless,  Mr.  Oastler, you  are  pleased  to  see  any  friend 
from  Huddersfield.;  it  must  be  gratifying  to  your  feelings  to  find  yourself  remembered  among 
those  with  whom  and  for  whom  you  have  so  often  combalted  the  enemies  of  humanity, freedom, 
and  truth.  That  the  institutions  of  the  -country  are  in  the  most  perilous  situation,  is  evident 
to  the  commonest  observer.  Our  great  land-holders,  the  aristocracy,  the  bold  Englishyeomen, 
are,  I  fear,  luliiyig  themselves  in  a.  fancied  security;  foolishly  confiding  in  their  position, 
are  deriding  the  attacks  of  the  Leag'uers.  tr  Ao  are  vigilant,  assiduous,  and  persevering.  Their 
object  is  no  longer  a^overted  one — it  is  open,  palpable,  avowed,  to  overthrow  the  aristocracy  ; 
and  with  ihat  every  other  of  our  institutions  arising  out  of,  or  formed  upon  the  basis  of  th-e 
three  estates,  must  inevitably  sink.  But  can  the  Leasfuers  ever  flourish  on  their  ruins? 
Must  they  not  themselves  be  crushed  in  the  common  ruin?  Week  after  week  we  see  in  the 
papers  accounts  of  the  continual  reduction  of  the  ^vo^klnan's  wages.  This,  as  I  have  often 
.said,  is  the  root  of  ail  the  evil.  The  poor,  deprived  of  the  means  of  existing,  must,  of  course^ 
curtail  the  business  of  the  retail  and  wholesale  dealers — the  importer  and  the  merchant. 
Peel's  Tariff  wiU  afford  them  no  relief.  Let  provisions  be  as  abundant  and  as  cheap  as  they 
may,  of  what  service  is  it  to  the  starving  operative,  who  has  not  the  wages  to  purchase  them? 
As  to  the  American  beef  and  pork,  of  the  cheapness  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  we  have 
had  some  specimens  of  il  here.  The  beef  resembled  sailed  mahogany — the  pork  looked  rather 
belter.  I  made  a  trial  of  it,  at  il^d.  per  pound ;  soaked  il  24  hours  ;  and  when  boiled,  it  was 
reduced  to  less  than  half  its  oritrmal  size  and  weight;  and  as  to  eating  the  residue,  that  was 
out  of  all  question.  I  might  as  well  have  eaten  one  of  my  own  deal-boards.*  JVhut  will 
Peel  do  next  for  a  budget?  The  deficiency  iu  the  revenue  is  most  appalling.  fVhat  new 
expedient  will  he  devise  ?  Something,  I  presume,  to  increase  our  foreijjn  trade,  while  our  best 
.customers  at  home  will  be  neglected.  England,  who  has  lent  her  money  to  all  the  world, will, 
I  fear,  be  compelled  to  go  begging  for  a  loan.  Yes,  you  are  right,  the  aristocracy  are  '  mes- 
merized,' while  their  enemies,  like  serpents,  are  insidiously  twining  round  them,  preparing 
to  strike  the  blow  that  must '■  annihilate  them.'  fFe  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  most  fearful 
precipice.  England,  like  Rome,  has  reached  the  acme  of  her  glory,  and  must,  like  Rome,  now 
descend  from  her  elevation,  and  become  the  outcast  of  the  nations.  Sunk,  like  Rome,  in  ease 
and  luxury — Ike  people  groaning — the  laws,  ill  as  many  of  them  are,  all  ill- administered 
r  —her  reiigion  neglected  by  its  professors,  assailed,  derided,  and  scoffed  at  by  a7*  enemies  ! — 
the  result  may  be  foreseen:  she  must  fall.;  and,  oh!  my  friend,  how  dreadful  will  that  fall 
be!  I  do  think  the  vials  of  God's  wrath  are  beitig  poured  out  uponus — and  who  shall  with- 
stand the  arm  of  the  Almighty? — Let  you  and  me,  and  others  of  our  own  principles,  stand 
fast  by  the  Bible — by  '  The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Collage,'  and  we  shall  be  safe  amid 
universal  confusion." 

*  Tlie  foreigners  will  soon  learn  to  suit  the  English  taste. — R.O. 
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'TO  Mr.  WILLIAM  NORTON,  FANCY  MANUFACTURER,  FINNEY  BRIDGE, 
LEPTON,  NEAR  HUDDERSFIELD. 

'■  Sir, — Were  I  to  remain  silent  upon  the  present  ocrasion.  and  let  yonr  statements  go  nn- 
contradictfd,  I  should  admit  myself  to  be  entitled  to  the  unenviable  appellation  of  eiiher  fool  or 
jogue;  and  if  1  mistake  not,  the  following  explanation  will  ronrince  you  so.  I  spent  several 
days  within  a  mile  of  your  own  door,  at  the  lime  when  the  •  Hand-loom  Weavers'  Commission*  was 
issued  to  ascertain  the  general  condition  of  the  weavers,  and  particularly  the  rate  of  wages  they 
received.  (Althoughmy  evidence  amongst  many  others,  and  Mr.  Oastler's  in  particular,  was  entirely 
'  Lurked,'  for  reasons  best  known  to  the  Commissioners,  still  their  reasons  for  neglecting  to  make 
an  impartial  report  is  well  known  to  some  who  are  not  Commissioners.)  I  was  not  partial  in  my 
selection  of  evidence,  like  the  Commissioners,  but  went  from  door  to  door;  and  when  I  had  finished 
Jny  labours,  J  added  all  the  sums  received  for  wages  together,  and  then  divided  the  sum  equally 
amongst  the  number  of  weavers  that  had  been  employed  in  earning  it,  and  it  did  not  amount  to 
one-quarter  of  the  sum  per  day  which  yon  say  your  Lancashire  weavers  can  earn.  I  hope  joi» 
will  be  very  particular  to  bear  in  mind,  that  I  proved,  in  my  last  letter  to  you,  that  the  weavers  of 
Messrs.  Jacob  Wood  &  Co.,  the  firm  to  which  you  belong,  were  receiving  considerably  less  wage» 
than  the  weavers  employed  l)y  the  other  manufacturer;  and  I  have  now  brought  evidence  to  prove 
the  average  or  rate  of  wages  obtained  by  other  weavers,  who  receive  higher  wages  than  yours,  and 
still  their  earnings  do  not  amount  to  one-quarter  of  the  sum  you  say  your  weavers  can  earn  ;  and  to 
oppose  such  a  '  combination'  of  circumstances,  to  oppose  this  incontrovertible  union  of  truth,  we 
liave  the  hare,  solitary,  doubtful,  questionable,  and  unsupported  testimony  of  yourself;  and  your 
assertions  actually  make  you  declare  in  substance  that  your  weavers  receive  three  times  more 
wages  than  the  rest  of  weavers,  although  1  have  proved  they  are  receiving  less  by  20  or  30,  and  in 
tionie  cases  nearly  100  per  cent.  How  you  will  attempt  to  divert  public  attention,  while  you  extri- 
cate yourself  out  of  this  extraordinary  dilemma.  I  cannot  tell;  for  if  you  admit  my  statements  to 
he  true,  and  you  know  they  are,  then  you  must  prove  you  are  paying  higher  wages  than  any  one 
else,  and  also  less  wages  than  any  one  else,  before  you  can  justify  yourself  in  the  assertions  you 
made. 

'•  I  shall  now,  according  to  promise,  turn  my  attention  to  the  following  observation,  which  you 
«5ade  to  Mr.  Oastler,  You  said,  you  had  a  large  number  of  weavers  in  Lancashire,  who  could 
earn  is.Sd.  per  day. 

'•  Now,  Sir,  as  I  do  not  believe  one  word  of  the  above,  it  is  but  just  and  reasonable  that  I 
fchould  state  to  you  the  ground  of  my  objections,  and  give  both  you  and  the  public  an  opportunity 
•jf^  ju'lging  what  importance  ought  to  be  placed  upon  your  opinions.  1  have  been  several  times  in  the 
Ituilding  occupied  by  your  weavers  at  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  since  you  converted  it  from  an  iron- 
foundry  into  a  weaving-shop.  I  am  also  personally  acquainted  wilh  some  of  the  weavers  them- 
selves; but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  of  those  who  can  earn  4*.  8^/.  per 
<lay ;  but  I  am  acquainted  with  some  of  them,  and  so  are  you  also,  who  have  not  earned  more  than 
4x.  8d.  per  week,  and  they  were  considered  the  best  of  your  workmen  too. 

^  Before  I  proceed  to  prove  my  assertion,  allow  me  to  inform  the  reader,  that  in  consequence 
of  your  giving  only  lOrf.  per  dozen  for  400  Jacquards,  your  weavers  refused  to  work  them  at  so 
unprecedented  a  low  price;  you  immediately  had  them  apprehended  by  warrant,  and  taken  before 
ihe  Bolton  Mayor  and  Magistrates,  for  "neglect  of  work';  and  according  to  the  Bolton  Free 
Press,  wJiich  contains  a  report  of  the  trial,  your  conduct  was  exhibited  in  iis  true  colours.  Read 
ihe  following  as  an  example  of  the  rest: — 

"  '  The  weavers  had  been  allured  and  trapped  by  Alexander  Ashenhurst.  Messrs.  Norton  & 
Co.'s  agent.  He  had  told  them  they  could  earn  20s.  per  week  regular,  and  he  acknowledged,  at 
ihe  trial,  that  the  first  man  they  took  the  warrant  out  against  had  only  earned  17*.  6d.  in  the  three 
■vvecks,  out  of  which  J)e  had  to  pay  for  his  winding,  and  still  he  was  considered  such  a  good  workman 
That  they  took  a.warrant  out  aj;ainst  him  to  compel  him  to  go  again.  Mr.  Grundy,  the  weavers' 
iittorney,  told  the  Mayor  and  Magistrates,  that  Messrs.  Jacob  Wood  &  Co.  were  only  giving  lOrf. 
-in  Lancashire,  while  the  Yorkshire  manufacturers  were  giving  18rf.  for  the  same  quantity  of  labour. 
The  "cat  was  let  out  of  the  bag,'  and  the  Magistrates  dismissed  the  cases,  considering  the  weavers 
■\>ere  justifiable  in  leaving  the  employment  of  such  characters.' 

"  Now  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  the  above  statement  is  correct.  It  was  given  in  evidence, 
proved  by  your  own  books,  and  admitted  by  your  own  manager,  and  never  contradicted  by  any 
one,  although  you  were  present  yourself,  taking  a  very  active  part  in  the  proceedings  before  the 
Magistrates.  This  is  rather  an  awkward  fact,  Mr.  Norton,  when  placed  by  the  side  of  your  swag- 
gering bravado  and  vain  declaration  that  your  Lancashire  weavers  could  earn  is.  8d.  per  day. 

"  This  case  is  sufiTicient  for  me,  and  more  than  sufficient  for  you;  for  it  proves,  beyond  dispute, 
ihat  one  of  your  best  and  most  industrious  workmen  (for  you  wanted  him  to  continue  in  your  em- 
Jfloyment)  could  only  earn  lis.  6il.  in  three  weeks,  with  long  hours  of  labour.  The  winding  would 
amount  to  Is.  ll^d.,  the  'shop-rent'  to  Is.  Gd.,  and  then  it  would  only  leave  the  unprotected, 
Janiishing,  half-clad  hand-loom  weaver  14s.  O^d.  for  his  three  weeks'  hard  labour,  which  would  be 
short  of  4s.  8ld.  per  week  to  maintain  himself  and  family  upon  when  in  full  employment — producing 
a  fine  fabric  to  decorate  the  backs  of  the  aristocracy. 

"  Nothing  but  entering  into  detail  can  upset  the  subterfuge  and  fallacies  that  you  have  made 
tiseof  toMr.  Oastler,  and  I  am  only  afraid  of  being  too  tedious  to  the  readers  of  the  J'Vcei  Papers; 
but  in  justice  to  us,  they  ought  to  consider,  that  there  are  at  least  ^800,000  hand  weavers  in  this 
country;  and  if  such  statements  as  yours  go  uncontradicted,  they  might  create  an  unfavourable 
impression  upon  the  mimJs  of  our  rulers,  and  they  might  deny  us  a  redress  of  our  grievances,  by 
saying  we  aie  in  a  comfortable  and  very  prosperous  situation.  But  to  convince  them  thai  such  is 
not  the  case,  is  the  desire  of 

"  Yours,  respectfully, 

"  Lcptcn,  near  Huddcrsfield,  Dec.  30,  1842.  "JOHN  SMITH,  Jun." 


ft  would  seem  that  the  niillocrats  of  Llanidloes,  being  unable  to  refute  the 
charges  which  were  made  against  them  by  my  friend  Baxter,  have  resorted  to 
the  mean  device  of  anonymous  threats  and  defamation.  The  following  address, 
signed  by  hundreds  of  the  working  classes,  proves  that  they  are  worthy  of  their 
friend  and  defender. — B.O. 

"  TO  G.  R.  WYTHEN  BAXTER,  Esq. 

*'  Author  of  the  '■Book  of  the  Basiiles,'  and  the  friend  of  the  working  classes. 

"Sir, — We,  the  under-signed  operatives  of  Llanidloes,  beg  thus  pul)licly  to  express  our 
abhorrence  of  the  wicked  and  blood-tJiirslj  attacks  lately  made  upon  the  character  and  reputation 
of  yourself  and  amiable  wife. 

"Knowing  full  well,  Sir,  that  the  cowardly  and  brutal  attacks  in  question  were  only  made  be- 
cause i/ou  are  a  friend  of  the  working  classes,  we,  the  under-signed  operatives,  should  deem 
ourselves  grossly  negligent  of  doing  our  duly  to  our  '  order,'  and  to  one  so  patriotic  and  esteemed 
as  yourself,  if  we  did  not  publish  our  indignant  protest  against  such  diabolical  libels  as  those 
which  have  lately  appeared,  signed  '  Little  Bow-wow'  and  ••  Marcus.'  We  also  take  this  oppjrtunity 
of  thanking  you,  Sir,  for  your  manly  defence  of  the  muck-injured  weavers  of  this  town  during  their 
]ate  *  turn-out' — for  your  earnest  solicitation  in  their  behalf — and  for  the  publicity  which  you  gave 
their  wrongs  in  your  '  Address'  to  the  gentlemen  of  this  county. 

'*  In  conclusion,  Sir,  we,  the  under-signed  operatives,  beg  to  express  our  sorrow  for  the  abomi- 
nable ATTACKS  made  upon  jou  by  the  hired  midnight  assassins,  who  sign  themselves  '  Little 
Bow-wow'  and  '  Marcus';  and  we  shaJl,  at  all  times,  Sir,  be  happy  to  render  you  any  servieethat 
our  humble  circumstances  will  permit." 


LETTER  XLIII. 

THE   TRUE   CHARACTER  OF  COMMERCIAL  POLICY  TO  BE  ASCERTAINED 

BY  A  SURE  PRACTICAL  TEST. 

To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq, 

Sir, — How  much  public  advantage  would  accrue,  and  how  much  injury  would  be 
averted,  if  writers  and  statesmen  could  be  induced  to  treat  questions  of  high  public  coDceriiraent 
with  greater  caution  and  candour  than  they  are  accustomed  to  observe ! 

So  much  attachment  to  the  mere  interest  of  parly  has  been  allowed  to  enter  into  the  treatment 
of  public  questions,  that  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  all  political  controversies  is  the 
ingenuity  displayed  in  evading  the  recognition  of  those  scattered  portions  of  truth,  which,  if  fairly 
acknowledged,  fully  considered,  and  kept  constantly  in  view,  would  serve  to  bring  the  minds  of  all 
who  are  engaged  in  the  discussion  nearer  to  each  other,  aud  eventually  to  unite  them  in  the  right 
path. 

But,  unhappily  for  mankind,  many  human  frailties  interpose  formidable  barriers.  There  is 
intellectual  pride,  instigating  a  determined  and  obs'.inate  adherence  to  self-elicited  doctrine;  there 
is  intellectual  vanity,  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  that  portion  of  public  esteem  of  which  a  conviction 
of  error  would  entail  the  loss;  and  then  there  is  the  love  of  place  and  power,  ever  exciting  an 
apprehension  that  the  lofty  position,  together  with  that  interest  and  gain  so  much  coveted,  and  which 
are  hoped  to  be  reached  by  a  diligent  and  faithful  support  of  party,  may  vanish.  Influenced  by 
these  and  other  passions,  all  inimical  to  the  cause  of  truth,  men  may  be  seen  conducting  the  discus- 
sion of  questions  of  the  highest  importance,  and  exerting  the  utmost  ingenuity,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  the  recognition  of  any  material  branches  of  the  questions  mooted.  Thus  it 
may  be  said  of  politics  as  it  is  said  of  law,  that  the  delight  of  its  votaries  arises  from  its  "  glorious 
uncertainty."  By  this  they  flourish — without  it  they  would  fade.  The  people  are  invited  to  listen 
to  the  discordant  sounds,  or  jargon  of  argument ;  and  being  deeply  interested  in  the  result,  their 
passions  are  aroused,  and  they  are  induced  to  bestow  approbation  and  applause  on  the  advocate  of 
one  party  or  another :  and  so  they  are  led  captive,  and  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  public  error,  which 
is  rendered  subservient  to  personal  convenience,  while  the  people  themselves  bestow  liberal  rewards 
on  the  few  who  are  instrumental  in  leading  them  to  the  slaughter.  The  remark,  therefore,  of  a 
clever  writer  is  quite  true,  that  "party  is  the  madness  of  many,  for  the  gain  of  a  few." 

If,  however,  in  contradistinction  to  that  mean  and  injurious  method  of  conducting  discussion  to 
which  I  have  just  adverted,  we  apply  ourselves  to  an  investigation,  with  our  minds  actuated  solely 
by  a  desire  of  attaining  truth,  a  wish  is  soon  evinced  of  endeavouring,  as  much  as  possible,  to  find 
out  points  of  common  agreement,  and  trying  to  ascertain  the  power  which  these  points  of  agree- 
ment convey  of  elucidating  the  general  argument.  Yielding  to  these  suggestions  cannot  fail  to  prove 
in  the  highest  degree  useful,  and  to  facilitate  an  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  that  subject  to 
which  our  investigation  is  directed. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  great  question  of  the  causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  which  implies 
the  means  whereby  all  mankind  derive  sustenance  and  support,  I  now  proceed  to  show,  that  there 
is  one  great  and  prominent  point  of  common  agreement,  which,  if  selected  and  placed  by  itself, 
would  serve  as  a  sure  and  unerring  test  hy  which  it  might  be  ascertained  whether  the  policy  adopted 
by  a  nation  has  been  productive  of  a  right  or  a  wrong  issue.  The  point  of  agreement  to  which  I 
allude  is — Profit — the  general  profit  of  capital.  We  agree  that  capital — the  aggregate  capital  of 
ilie  community — is  the  fund  by  which  all  the  people  of  a  community  are  maintained;  and  further, 
we  agree,  that  profit  denotes  the  INCREASE  of  this  fund;  consequently,  we  must  agree  in  main. 
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taining,  that  the  good  or  bad  character  of  commercial  policy  will  be  shown  by  the  rate  of  increase 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  decrease  on  the  other — of  the  general  rate  of  profit.  As  it  is  essential  that 
we  should  understand  each  other  on  this  vital  point,  I  proceed  to  prove  my  assertion  by  passages 
from  your  own  writings,  as  well  as  from  those  of  Adam  Smith  and  Malthus. 

In  the  1st  book,  8th  chapter,  of  'The  Wealth  of  Nations,'  there  is  as  follows :— "  The  demand 
for  those  who  live  by  wages  necessarily  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  revenue  and  the  stock  of 
every  country,  and  cannot  possibly  increase  without  it.  The  increase  of  revenue  and  stock  is  the 
increase  of  national  wealth.  The  demand  for;  those  who  live  by  wages,  therefore,  naturally  increases 
with  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  and  cannot  possibly  increase  without  it.  It  is  not  the  actual 
greatness  of  national  wealth,  but  its  continual  increase,  which  occasions  a  rise  in  the  wages  of 
labour.  It  is  not,  accordingly,  in  the  richest  countries,  but  in  the  most  thriving,  or  in  those  which 
are  growing  rich  the  fastest,  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  highest." 

Again,  in  the  Ist  book.  9th  chapter: — "It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  wherever  a 
great  deal  can  be  made  BY  the  use  of  money,  a  great  deal  will  commonly  be  given  FOR  the  use 
of  it;  and  wherever  little  can  be  made  by  it,  less  will  commonly  be  given  for  it.  According, 
therefore,  as  the  usual  market  rate  of  interest  varies  in  any  country,  we  may  be  assured  that  the 
ordinary  profits  of  stock  vary  with  it — must  sink  as  it  sinks,  and  rise  as  it  ris«g.  The  progress  of 
interest,  therefore,  may  lead  us  to  form  some  notion  of  the  progress  of  profit." 

The  following  is  from  Mai thus's  'Principles  of  Political  Economy,' section  10,  page  424: — 
"  What  is  now  wanted  in  this  country  is,  an  increased  national  revenue — an  increase  in  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  the  whole  produce  estimated  in  bullion,  and  in  the  command  of  this  bullion  over 
labour.  When  we  have  attained  this,  which  can  ONLY  be  attained  by  increased  and  steady 
PROFIT,  we  may  then  begin  again  to  accumulate,  and  our  accumulation  will  then  be  effectual." 

I  will  now  quot«  from  your  own  work,  'Principles  of  Political  Economy,'  page  107: — "  It  i? 
so  constituted,  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  more  wealth  or  produce  is  obtained  through  the 
agency  of  a  given  quantity  of  Jabour  than  is  required  to  enable  it  to  be  performed.  This  surplus, 
or  excess  of  produce,  has  been  denominated  PROFIT,  and  it  is  from  it  that  ALL  capital  has 
been  derived." 

"  Seeing,  therefore,  that  capital  is  formed  out  of  the  excess  of  the  produce  realized  by  those 
who  engage  in  industrious  undertakings  over  and  above  the  produce  necessarily  expended  in  carryr 
ing  it  on,  it  plainly  follows,  that  the  means  of  amassing  capital  will  be  greatest  where  the  excess  is 
the  greatest:  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  will  be  the  greatest  where  the  rate  of  profit  is  the 
greatest.    This  is  so  obvious  a  propoiition  as  hardly  to  require  illustration." 

Again,  page  109,  you  say: — "  Wherever  profits  are  high,  capital  is  rapidly  augmented,  and 
there  is  a  comparatively  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  population;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever 
profits  are  low,  the  means  of  employing  additional  labour  are  comparatively  limited,  and  the  pro- 
gress ot  society  rendered  so  much  the  slower.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by  the  absolute  amount  of  its 
capital,  but  by  its  power  of  employing  that  capital  with  advantage — a  power  which,  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  is  correctly  measured  by  the  common  and  average  rate  of  profit,  that  the  capacity  of  any 
country  to  increase  its  wealth  and  population  is  to  be  estimated." 

Again,  page  111 : — "  It  is  always  to  this  standard— -to  the  high  or  low  rate  of  profit  which  they 
yield — that  every  individual  refers  in  judging  of  the  comparative  benefits  of  different  undertakings  ; 
and  what  is  true  of  individuals  must  be  true  of  states." 

"  No  certain  conclusion  respecting  the  prosperity  of  any  country  can  ever  be  drawn  from  the 
magnitude  of  its  commerce  or  revenue,  or  the  state  of  its  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Every 
branch  of  industry  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  secondary  or  accidental  causes.  They  are  always  in 
a  slate  of  flux  or  reflux;  and  some  of  them  are  frequentiv  seen  to  flourish  when  others  are  verv 
uuich  depressed.  THE  AVERAGE  RATE  OF  PROFIT  IS  THE  BEST  BAROMETER 
— the  best  criterion  of  national  prosperity/.  A  rise  of  profits  is,  speaking  generally,  the  effect 
of  industry  having. become  MORE  productive;  and  it  shows  that  the  power  of  the  society  to  amass 
capital,  and  to  add  to  its  wealth  and  population,  has  been  increased,  and  its  progress  accelerated. 
A  fall  of  profits,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  effect  of  industry  having  become  LESS  productive,  and 
shows  that  the  power  to  amass  capital  has  been  diminished,  and  that  the  progress  of  the  society  has 
been  clogged  and  impeded.  However  much  a  particalar,  and  it  may  be  an  important,  branch  of 
industry  is  depressed,  still  if  the  average  rate  of  profit  be  high,  we  inay  be  assured  that  the 
depression  cannot  continue,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  country  is  really  prosperous.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  there  should  be  no  distress  in  any  particular  branch — though  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  should  be  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  have  ever  been  carried 
before — though  a  nation  should  have  numerous,  powerful,  and  well-appointed  armies  and  fleets — 
and  though  the  style  of  living  among  the  higher  classes  should  be  more  than  ordinarily  sumptuous 
— still,  if  the  rate  of  profit  have  become  comparatively  low,  we  may  pretty  confidently  affirm,  that 
the  condition  of  such  a  nation,  however  prosperous  in  appearance,  is  bad  and  unsound  at  bottom  ; 
that  the  plague  of  poverty  is  secretly  creeping  on  the  mass  of  her  citizens  ;  that  the  foundations  of 
her  power  and  greatness  have  been  shaken;  and  that  her  decline  may  be  anticipated,  unless  mea- 
sures be  devised  for  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  national  resources,  by  adding  to  the  productiveness 
of  industry,  and,  consequently,  to  the  rale  of  profit." 

Such,  Sir, is  the  strong,  clear,  and  irrefutable  argument  which  has  been  advanced  by  Adam  Smith, 
Malthus,  and  you,  upon  ibe  most  important  branch  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy;  and  it 
affords  me  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  express  my  entire  agreement  with  the  principle  thus 
maintained. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  January  23,  1843.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON, 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"*'A  RcTLANDSHiRE  Hectok'"  wriles  to  Mr.  Pavei/ an  follows: — "/  willthankyou  to  informme 
tpkether  you  have  50  or  60  of  No.  2,  \4fth  Januarj/,  1843.  o/iAe  Fleet  Papers.  If  so.  I  will 
take  them,  and  remit  the  cash.  fV hen  you  see  the  noble-minded  Mr.  Oastler,  pray  tell  him  I 
do  not  forget  Mm.  He  shall  hear  from  me  soon.  I  think  No.  2,  lith  January,  ought  to  be 
re-published  i?i  a  distinct  form.     It  is  a  splendidly  effective  article." 

•  Squire  Auty,  Bradford.  Yorkshire. — The  following  qufftalionis  too  good  to  keep.  It  exhibits 
the  Leaguers  in  their  true  colours : — 

"  The  foreman  of  a  very  conspicuous  Anti-Corn-Law-man,  in4he  Huddersfield  district, 
was  sent  round  with  a  book  to  collect  subscriptions  for  the  50,0001.  hetiguefund.  The  book 
was  headed  in  red  tellers,  50,000/.  The  foreman  told  the  workmen  ^  to  remember  the  master 
had  set  them  a  good  example,  and  he  wouUl  now  •see  how  much  every  one  of  his  workmen 
would  give  to  the  great  League/wnrf.'     Notwithstanding  this  well-understood  hint, — 

"  The  workmen  would  not  give  a  farthing.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, the  foreman 
went  round  with  the  book  a  second  time,  pui  down  for  each  man  6rf.,  and  stopped  it  out  of 

THEIR  WAGES  !" 

Is  there  no  punishment  for  this  extortion-? — this  downright  robbery  ! — When  Mr.  O.  hears 
of  these  things,  he  always  thinks  of  poor  George  fVhite,  the  Leedsmagislrales,  and  the  1,000/. 
bail  which  was  demanded  from  a  working  man!  !!  whose  only  crime  was  carrying  a  book  and 
asking  subscriptions  for  Chartist  purposes. 

Mr.  Auty  adds :  "  Then,  again,  after  giving  money  to  the  "League  fund,  these FreeTrade 
gentry  deduct  from  their  work-people  just  what  they  think  proper.  I  know  one  individuait 
who  gave  50/.,  who  had  an  old  servant  of  26  years'  servitude,  who  had  been  receiving  12s. 
weekly,  but  after  the  nO/.  was  given  to  the  50  000/.  fund,  the  old  servant  was  reduced  to  8s. 
A  week! — this  extortioner,  at  ihe  same  time,  standing  up  at  Anti-Corn-Law  meetings,  and 
boasting  what  a  friend  he  was  to  the  working  classes,  and  that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to 
serve  them'".'!  Auty  asks,  '■'Are  these  the  men  whom  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham 
intend  to  support?"  He  adds,''  Depend  upon  it,  the  working  classes  of  this  country  will 
not  support  them.  Let  the  Lcajjuers  try  a  public  meeting  on  the  subject  of  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws, let  it  be  open  and  free  for  all.  in  any  lownin  the  fVest  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and." 
says  Mr.  Auty,  "'/  dare  slake  my  existence  that  they  could  not  carry. a  single  resolution." 

The  truth  is,  the  working  classes  of  Yorkshire  know  that  there  are  no  tyrants  so  cruel, 
no  extortioners  so  exacting,  as  these  same  liberal  and  humane  Leaguers.  But  is  there  no 
punishment  for  their  crimes?  How  many  widows  will  have  dropt  their  tears  into  that 
treasury! — how  many  curses  must  follow  !  ! 
E.  Scruton,  Leeds. —  Yes, yes,  the  Conservative  Government  must  not  forget  the  debt  they  owe 
to  the  Conservative  operatives.  Mr.  Oastler  remembers  the  meeting  alluded  to,  when  he 
"lectured  the  Leeds  Conservative  operatives  for  abandoning  the  name  o/ Tory."  Mr. 
Oastler  was  always  suspicinu-s  of  that  change.  He  never  did,  he  never  can,  adopt  the  evasive 
and  nothingarian  name  of  Conservative.  Mr.  Scruton  is  right — Mr.  Oastler  does  delight  to 
know  that  the  children  of  the  poor  are  taught  to  pray,  "  God  bless  Richard  Oastler,"  Sc- 
Mr.  Oastler's  strength  is  in  those  prayers.  Mr.  Scruton  shall  hear  from  his  friend  Mr. 
Oastler  shortly. 
John  Ollivier,  59,  Pall  Mall. — His  letter  is  received  just  before  going  to  press;  it  shall  be 
inserted  next  week,  with  comments. 

The  readers  of  the  Fleet  Papers  y/W\  penisethe  following  with  melancholy  pleasure, 
when  they  know  the  writer  of  these  lines  is  a  young  lady  of  promising  talent, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  misfortunes  of  lier  father,  a  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  a  brother-prisoner  of  mine,  is  forced  to  earn  her  own 
bread. 

It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  affliction  has  not  chilled  her  feelings — that  in 
spite  of  this  cold-blooded  age,  religion  has  triumphed,  and  taught  her  to  feel 
so  kindly  towards  the  children  of  the  poor. 

I  often  wonder  where  the  fjain  is  in  shutting  up  clergymen  in  prison,  hin- 
dering ti)eir  usefulness,  and  driving  their  offspring  from  their  care,  merely  to 
gratify  revenge.  In  this  case,  the  country  loses  his  services,  the  clergyman  is 
deprived  of  the  power  of  earning  his  daily  bread,  and  of  providing  for  his  inter- 
esting family ;  and,  what  I  know  is  most  grating  to  his  feelings,  compelled  to 
exist  on  the  supplies  afforded  him  from  the  charitable  donations  of  the  rich, 
among  whom  I  am  happy  to  find  the  names  of  some  of  our  bishops,  some  of  our 
uobJlity,  many  of  the  clergy,  and  others.     How  glad  I  shall  be,  if  the  perasal 
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of  tin's  note  should  inrrease  their  number,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  thereof 
on  tho  Cover  of  the  Fieei  Papers. 

What  renders  this  case  more  deplorable,  is,  that  owin:^  to  the  treachery  of 
a   perfidious  wretch,  who  pretended  to  be  a  friend,  the  knowledge  eren  of  thfi 
names  of  his  creditors  and  the  amount  of  his  liabilities  has  been,  and  is  slil! 
kept  from  this  unfortunate  clergyman,  so  that  he  is  utterly  unable  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  Insolvent  Act.     This  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  true.— R.O. 
"ACROSTIC  ON  CHRIST-CHURCH  SCHOOL. 
"  C  an  Charity,  the  first  and  best  of  all  the  sister  train, 
H  ere  in  a  graceful  garb  appear,  and  ask  your  aid  in  vain  ? 
R  ais'd  by  her  hand  from  Poverty,  deep  Ignorance  and  Woe, 

I  n  smiling  neat  array  behold  those  iitile  children  go; — 

S  ooth'd  by  kind  words,  their  wants  forgot,  their  ev'ry  fear  allay'd, 
T  he  Bible  Truths  they  now  are  shown,  and  taught  some  useful  trade. 

"C  ontent  and  cheerful  gaiety  adorn  each  smiling  face, 

II  umility  and  thankfulness,  and  every  Christian  j;race. 
U  nifed  in  one  common  lot  wiih  those  who  till  the  soil, 
R  eflect,  ye  rich  and  noble!  have  ye  your  share  of  toil  2 

C  ease  from  your  vain  and  foolish  sports,  and  while  you  can,  oh  !  share 
H  eav'ns  gracious  bounties  with  the  poor,  nor  leave  them  in  despair. 

"  S  ay,  must  these  blessings  now  be  stay'd? — this  school  be  laid  aside? 
C  an  you.,  array'd  in  elegance,  with  every  want  supjily'd, 
H  ear  the  faint  cry  of  childhood's  voice,  and  yet  refuse  your  aid? 
O  hi   by  yuur  faith  in  Him,  whose  hand  on  childhood's  head  was  laid, 
O  pen  your  hearts,  beslow  your  alms,  believing  in  his  Word, — 
'L  end  to  the  Lord  without  restraint,  and  it  shall  be  restor'd.' 
''Chester Epiphany,  1841."  "  E,  H.  G." 

•• — — — — — 

"TO  Mr.  WILLIAM  NORTON,  FANCY  MANUFACTURER,  FINNEY  BRIDGE, 
LEPTON,  NEAR  HUDDERSFIELD. 

[The  beginning  of  Mr,  Smith's  letter  is  unnecessary.  He  has  already  proved, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  by  the  proceedings  before  the  Bolton  magis- 
trates, that  Mr.  Norton's  weavers  received  only  about  4*.  8«?.  per  aveek,  instead 
of  As.  8d.  per  day,  (as  stated  by  Mr.  W.  Norton  to  Mr.  Oastler).  Further 
evidence  on  that  point  cannot  be  required.  Mr.  Norton  is  in  the  mud — it  is  a 
pity  to  strike  him  when  he  is  down.     Mr.  Smjlh  proceeds: — ] 

"  Sir, — Still  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  weavers  at  the  price  you  gave,  when  you  weie 
placed  in  that  unenviable  situation,  your  transcendant  genius,  which  leaps  over  all  bounds  and  sur- 
mounts all  obstacles,  came  to  your  aid.  You  discovered  a  plan  calculated  to  extricate  yoa  out  of 
your  difficulty,  providing  you  could  secure  the  co-operation  of  a  second  party.  That  second  party 
"»vhose  influence  you  required,  were  the  supporters  and  upholders  of  that  system  which  the  late  Lord 
Eldon  pronounced  to  be  unconstitutional,  viz.  the  'New  Poor  Law.'  The  readers  of  the  Fleet 
J'apers  will  no  doubt  be  startled  to  find  that  you  had  recourse  to  such  disreputable  means 
TO  abrogate  the  rights  of  the  working  men,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  iegitim.-ite  fruits  of 
their  own  hand  -labour;  but  the  means  you  required  were  just  on  a  par  with  the  end  which  you 
sought  to  accomplish — that  end,  according  to  your  own  confession,  was  the  '  ruination'  of  all  engaged 
in  the  same  trade  except  yourself.  Your  application  to  the  New  Poor  Law  authorities  to  procure 
you  hands  upon  certain  conditions  was  complied  with.  Ii  was  now  very  easy  to  discover,  that  by 
having  a  proper  understanding  with  your  confederates,  jou  would  be  able  to  keep  vour  rate  of 
wages  more  secret,  and  consequently,  less  subject  to  public  indignation.  The  rate  of  wages  was 
a  circumstance  of  very  little  consideration  to  those  who  provided  you  with  hands,  for  they  might 
send  the  men  out  of  the  '  bastile'  to  work  at  your  shop,  and  still  be  keeping  their  wives  and  families 
iijside  at  the  expense  of  the  public  ;  and  although  the  men  might  not  earn  half  sufficient  of  what 
their  families  cost  even  in  a  bastile,  yet  the  governor,  by  receiving  the  small  pittance  due  from  you, 
which  would  be  something  towards  maintaining  them,  would  require  so  much  less  of  the  public 
money,  this  could  be  paraded  forth  in  the  form  of  economy — a  circumstance  seldom  taken  into  con- 
sideration where  the  expensive  and  iniquitous  machinery  of  the  New  Poor  Law  is  in  operation, 
except  to  the  recipient  of  relief.  Now,  Sir,  although  this  plan  might  answer  your  purpose,  upon 
the  principle  oi  expediency,  (the  fasiiionable  slang  of  ihe  day,)  you  must  necessarily  acknowledge 
that  it  was  a  very  dishonourable  and  disreputable  method  of  performing  your  commercial  trans- 
actions. You  have  only  for  a  moment  to  imagine  yourself  in  the  condition  of  a  poor  couon  weaver, 
occupying  a  house,  and  compelled  to  pay  exorbitant  poor-rales,  to  maintain  the  weavers  who  are 
working  for  another  manufacturer,  because  that  manufacturer  is  so  avaricious  that  he  pays  less 
wages  than  any  other,  in  order  that  he  may  pocket  the  difference,  or  give  it  to  foreigners,  to  enable 
liim  to  rob  the  honest  and  respectable  manufacturer  of  his  trade. 

'■  In  my  next  letter  I  shall  make  some  remarks  respecting  another  very  singular  feature  respect- 
ing your  unholy  alliance  with  the  New  Poor  Law  authorities,  and  I  shall  prove  your  inconsistency 
by  your  own  evidence. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

"  Lopton,  irear  IJuddersfield,  Jan.  6,  184,3."  "  J  OHN  SMITH,  Jan." 
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CASE  OF  DESTITUTION. 
(^Extracted  from  the  TimeSi  December  20, 1842.^ 

"  Lambeth  Street. — Amongst  the  night  charges  brought  yesterday  from  the  station-house  in 
the  Mile-end-road,  was  Miss  Sarah  Hague,  on  a  charge  of  being  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and 
breaking  a  glass  in  the  shop  of  a  pastry-cook  in  Cambridge-road. 

"The  prisoner,  who  described  herself  as  an  actress,  who  had  some  years  ago  played  the  first- 
rate  business  at  the  Sadler's-wells  Theatre  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Dibdin.  and  had  been  a 
great  favourite,  said  she  had  relinquished  ihestage  to  attend  to  an  orphan  family  left  by  her  parents, 
and  for  the  last  four  years  obtained  a  precarious  existence  by  singing  in  the  streets.  The  trifle 
which  she  received  in  this  way  was  quite  inadequate  to  her  subsistence  and  to  pay  her  lodgings,  and 
she  was  compelled  to  go  in  debt  for  the  latter,  lo  the  amount  of  3/.  On  Saturday  night,  having 
no  money  to  take  home,  she  slept  at  a  lodging-house  near  the  Seven  Dials,  and  on  Sunday  she 
wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  not  caring  where,  and  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  what  became 
of  her,  and  ultimately  went  into  the  shop  in  the  Cambridge-road,  and,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  was 
about,  broke  the  glass. 

"  Inspector  Watts,  said,  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  owner  of  the  shop  lo  make  any  charge  against 
the  accused;  but  fearing  from  her  manner  that  she  might  make  away  with  herself,  he  considered  it 
desirable  to  detain  her  for  the  night.  The  prisoner,  after  being  in  the  station-house  for  some  time, 
was  told  she  would  be  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  she  replied,  that  was  the  thing  she  wanted, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  her  unfortunate  case  might  obtain  publicity,  in  order  that  something  might 
be  done  for  her. 

"The  prisoner  admitted  that  this  was  the  fact,  and  said  she  was  perfectly  weary  of  the  wretched 
existence  she  had  been  obliged  to  lead,  and  had  a  hope  if  her  case  was  made  public  it  might  lead  to 
her  obtaining  an  engagement  at  some  of  the  theatres,  where  her  talent  would  acquire  for  her  the 
means  of  decent  subsistence. 

"Mr.  Henry  observed,  that  it  was  quite  evident, from  the  language  and  manner  of  the  prisoner, 
that  she  had  been  well  educated,  and  had  seen  much  better  days.  He,  however,  made  it  a  rule  to 
make  some  inquiry  in  such  cases  before  he  offered  any  opinion  on  them.  There  did  not  appear  to 
be  any  charge  against  the  prisoner,  but  he  would  cause  some  inquires  to  be  madeiato  her  case,  and 
in  the  interim  he  directed  that  some  refreshment  should  be  given  her. 


LETTER  XLIV. 

THE   TRUE  CHARACTER  OP  COMMERCIAL  POLICY   TO  BE  ASCERTAINED 

BY  A  SURE  PRACTICAL  TEST. 

To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

Sir. — The  object  effected  by  my  last  letter  was  that  of  findingout  and  establishing 
a  great  prominent  feature  in  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  whereby  the  good  or  bad  character 
«)f  commercial  policy  might  he  brought  to  an  unerring  test. 

The  test  to  which  1  allude  is  the  great,  practical  test  of  profit.  General  Profit — the  important 
character  of  which  will  be  recognized  and  admitted  by  every  sensible  and  observinff  person,  and 
which  you  have  placed  in  a  position  so  deservedly  prominent — is  that  great  and  JUST  combination 
of  social  facts  by  which  the  physical  condition  of  every  people  is  delerniiued.  If  the  general  rate 
of  profit  bo  high,  which  implies  that  the  sources  of  production  are  not  only  abundant,  but  also 
well  used  and  widely  distributed,  the  rale  of  wages  will  be  kept  up,  and  the  people  will  be  well 
employed  and  maintained,  for  DEMAND,  in  all  quarters,  will  be  not  only  continued,  butincreased 
likewise;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  general  rale  of  profit  becomes  lower,  which  implies  that  the 
sources  of  production  have  become  deranged,  misapplied,  and  the  distribution  brought  wiihin  a 
more  contracted  circle,  wages  must  be  depressed,  demand  be  diminished,  and  employment,  in  a 
certain  degree,  discontinued. 

Having  thus,  by  investigation  and  common  agreement,  acquired  an  infallible  and  sufficient  test 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  every  course  of  commercial  action,  it  behoves  us  to  apply  this  test  to  the 
circumstances  which  have  been  educed,  and  to  those  which  are  in  course  of  being  educed,  among 
us,  by  the  combined  action  of  our  labour,  skill,  and  capital,  operating  on  the  materials  provided  for 
us;  for  by  the  judicious  application  of  this  great  practical  test,  we  shall  be  able  to  conclude,  at 
any  time,  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  nature  of  the  course  we  pursue. 

And  now  let  the  question  be  fairly  put  to  all  candid  practical  men,  whether  the  GENERAL 
HATE  OF  PROFIT  has  not  declined  in  Great  Britain  in  proportion  as  we  have  adopted  the 
tree  or  competitive  principle  of  trade.  The  fact  that  it  has  so  declined  is  notorious  enough  ;  but, 
unhappily,  facts,  however  clearly  established  and  palpable,  will  be  contradicted  by  the  majority  of 
mankind  ;  for  it  is  indisputable,  that — 

"The  world  is  ev'ry where  averse 
From  all  the  truth  it  sees  and  hears. 
But  swallows  nonsense  and  a  lie 
With  greediness  and  gluttony." 

As,  then,  experience,  resulting  from  transpired  events,  may  not  fail  to  convince,  let  the  progress 
of  future  events  be  carefully  watched.  We  shall  see,  that  the  more  we  venture  on  the  wide  and 
turbulent  ocean  of  free  or  competitive  trade,  so  mttch  more  will  the  geiieral  rate  of  the  profit  of 
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capital  be  reduced,  the  difficulty  of  investing  capital  advantageously  be  enhanced,  the  employment 
of  the  people  be  curtailed,  wages  be  diminished,  that  part  of  the  national  revenue  which  is  collected 
in  the  shape  of  taxes  be  deranged  and  lessened,  and  wanl,  destitution,  and  misery  be  extended 
throughout  the  rauks  of  the  people.  Ail  these  disorders  must  ensue  from  a  decline  taking  place  in 
the  general  rate  of  profit;  and,  as  you  have  so  well  -fmarked,  by  it  the  foundations  of  our  national 
greatness  will  be  shaken,  and  a  constitutional  disease  will  be  engendered,  inducing  the  decline,  and, 
ultimately,  the  extinction  of  the  national  power. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  setting  up  a  great  practical  sign  by  which  we  may  be  admonished, 
I  say  again,  let  us  watch  carefully  in  what  manner  the  general  rate  of  profit  is  affected  by  the 
course  we  are  induced  to  pursue.  As  the  navigator  on  approaching  some  unknown  shore,  and 
venturing  his  bark  on  the  bosom  of  untried  waters,  keeps  a  careful  watch  ahead,  ascertaining,  as 
his  ship  is  impelled  on  her  course,  the  depth  of  water  on  which  she  has  to  rest.  When  he  finds  that 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  shallow,  he  is  warned  that  danger  is  near.  Instantly  he  slackens  sail, 
then  gradually  turns  the  head  of  his  vessel  from  the  impending  destruction,  and  seeks  another 
channel,  where  deeper  water  affords  safe  navigation.  It  behoves  us  to  use,  wiih  equal  care  and 
anxiety,  the  great  practical  test  to  which  I  have  now  alluded. 

Let  ignorant  babblers  talk  as  much  as  they  may  about  art,  science,  the  necessity  of  stimulating 
production,  of  widening  the  field  of  operation  and  of  enterprise, of  extending,  as  much  as  possible, 
our  commercial  relations,  and  of  giving  free  scope  to  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  man;  but.  Sir, 
let  those  who  profess  to  look  closely  and  intently  into  the  nature  of  these  vital  questions,  join  iu 
urging  the  people  and  their  governors  to  be  cautious,  and,  as  they  proceed  on  their  course — for 
proceed  they  must — to  do  one  thing  especially  and  UDremitlingly,  and  that  is,  to — WATCH  THE 
HATE  OF  PROFIT. 

It  affords  me  much  gratification  to  find  that  you  have  been  induced,  of  late,  to  bestow  more 
steady  and  deeper  consideration  on  the  causes  of  our  national  welfare  than  you  had  been  accustomed 
to  bestow.  It  appears  that  this  more  thorough  investigation  has  led  you  to  abandon,  in  an  important 
degree,  the  conclusions  you  formerly  maintained;  for  the  new  edition  of  your  work,  'Principles 
of  Political  Economy,' which  you  have  just  published,  contains  a  retractation  of  the  doctrines  which 
you  maintained  in  your  preceding  edition  of  this  work,  and  also  of  the  arguments  you  have  circulated 
by  means  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  by  publications  issued  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  The  important  retractation  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  admission  you  have  now 
made,  that  it  has  been  bad  policy  to  permit  the  manufacturing  system  of  our  country  to  attain  its 
present  magnitude.  This,  of  course,  implies,  that  we  ought  to  have  adopted  the  regulating  or  re- 
strictive principle  in  a  greater  degree  than  we  have  done;  and  thus  it  is  a  complete  renunciation  of 
Free  Trade  principles. 

Accustomed  as  your  mind  has  been  to  treat  of  these  interesting  and  important  questions — though 
I  lament  that  your  treatment  of  them  has  been  so  superficially  conducted — the  very  exercise  of 
thinking  and  writing  on  them  must  have  so  familiarized  your  mind  with  the  subject,  that  a  little  extra 
contemplation,  aided  by  the  light  afforded  by  other  minds,  would  soon  enable  you  to  perceive  the 
erroneous  character  of  the  views  you  have  been  induced  to  adopt.  By  the  additional  light  you 
liave  now  acquired,  you  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how  many  thousand  families  have  been  made  to 
feel  grievously  the  oppressive  nature  of  those  circumstances  with  which  our  manufacturing  system 
has  surrounded  them;  so  that  after  having  been  coerced  and  tortured  on  all  sides,  and  driven  from 
their  usual  and  proper  employments  by  the  operation  of  the  unregulated  or  competitive  system, 
they  have  been,  at  length,  con)|ielled  to  enter  its  strong  and  destructive  vortex.  Unlike  the  common 
herd  of  observers,  who  are  unable  to  see  clearly  more  than  the  mere  fact  before  them,  you  will  be 
able  to  discern,  that  under  a  good  and  efficient  system  of  commercial  regulation,  the  thousands  of 
oppressed  and  miserable  families,  now  the  inmates  of  wretched  and  unhealthy  dwellings,  and 
doomed  to  sustain  all  the  evils  of  squalid  poverty,  might,  at  present,  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  suffi- 
ciency, comfort,  and  contentment. 

I  hope  that  this  retractation  of  yours,  to  which  I  have  referred  with  much  satisfaction,  is  an 
omen  of  still  better  things.  Proceed  fearlessly,  I  entreat  you.  in  the  new  course  you  have  now 
opened,  and  do  not  terminate  your  exertions  until  .vou  have  eradicated  all  those  false  arguments 
and  noxious  opinions  which,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  have  so  greatly  influenced  the  actions  and 
writings  of  men,  which  still  deform  your  writings,  which  have  inflicted  such  immense  injury  on  our 
country  and  on  mankind  in  general,  and  which  are  calculated  to  inflict  still  more.  On  pursuing 
your  work  of  re-invesligating  and  destroying  the  false  arguments  on  which  the  free  or  competitive 
system  of  commerce  is  founded,  I  will  ask  you  to  consider  the  judgment  which  is  reported  to  have 
been  pronounced  on  this  system  by  a  man  for  whom  we  may  certainly  claim  the  advantage  arising 
from  extensive  observation  and  experience,  and  from  whom  we  may  exclude  all  likelihood  of  having 
been  influenced  by  excess  of  sympathy  or  misdirected  benevolence.  The  person  to  whom  I  allude  is 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  On  giving  judgment  on  the  nature  of  the  Free  Trade  system,  or  that  of 
universal  competition,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  of  it — that  if  a  nation  should  be  as  compact 
as  marble,  it  would  reduce  it  to  dust. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  concluded  this  letter  by  adducing  against  the  Free  Trade  system 
most  important  additional  evidence,  afforded  by  the  judgment  of  a  man  whose  mind  has  exhibited 
to  the  world  one  of  the  most  elevated  examples  of  human  intelligence.  I  mean  Locke.  As,  how- 
ever, the  work  of  his  from  which  I  intend  to  quote  has  j  ust  excited  much  public  interest,  by  having 
been  chiefly  referred  to  in  a  correspon  icnce  between  Sir  R.  Peel  and  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  subject  of  the  Currency,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  treat  of  it  at  greater  length 
than  I  had  expected.     It  shall,  therefore,  form  the  subject  of  my  next  letter. 

I  remaitj.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  January  30,  1843.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 
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"THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  PrivaJe 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  tliat  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

YouK.  on  the  illegality  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  next  week. 
JUr.  Alkinson's letter  next  week. 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Oastler,  from  his  late  publisher,  Mr.  OUivier,  was 
received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  last  number. 

"  To  Mr.  Oastler,  the  Qoeen's  Prison. 

"  59.  Pall  Mall,  January  27,  1843. 

"  Dear  Sir. — Tt  is  time  your  mind  should  be  disnhused  with  regard  to  the  motives  which 
actuated  me  in  wil/tdrawing  from  the  publication  of  the  Fleet  Papers." 

[Mr.  Ollivier's  motives  are  liest  known  fo  himself.  The  reason  which  he  assigned  for  dis- 
continuing' the  publication  of  (he  Fleet  Papers,  was  the  fear  of  damaging  his  "individual 
inierest,"  if  his  name  were  inserted  on  the  wrapper,  the  significant  hint  having  first  been  given  by 
•'  several  of  his  customers."  See  his  letter,  dated  November  29ih,  1842,  on  the  Cover  of  Vol.  2, 
No.  .'iO.] 

Mr.  Ollivier  continues: — 

•'  Your  last  number,  of  the  28th  of  Januart/.  contains  another  allusion  to  my  fiote  of  the 
iOth  of  November  last,  and  one  of  which  I  am  sure  you  will  see  both  the  absurdity  and  in- 
justice. If  you  wilt  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  that  note,  you  u-iU  find  my  objection  was 
entirely  a  personal  one.  I  was  not  previously  in  the  habit  of  reading  your'Papert.  and  con- 
seqnenlly  did  not  know  the  contents  of  the  number  I  then  alluded  to,  until  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  it  by  some  personal  friends.  I  have  not  yet  formed  my  opinions  at  the  bidding  of 
other  people,  and  certainly  did  not  require  to  do  so  in  your  case." 

[Mr.  Oastler  has  very  carefully  re-perused  Mr.  Ollivier's  note  of  the  29lh  of  November  last, 
Tf  iilioiit  being  able  to  discover  "  the  injustice  and  absurdity"  of  the  allusion  to  Mr.  Ollivier  in  the 
Fleet  Papers  of  the  2Sth  ult.     Perhaps  Mr.  Ollivier  will  hare  the  goodness  to  dispel  the  cloud 
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from  Mr.Oastler's  mind  by  a  few  facts.  Does  Mr.  Ollivier  deny  that  the  "  cuRlomers"  menlionect 
in  his  note  are  the  self-same  persons  who  are  truly  described  by  Mr.Oastler  in  his  last  "allusion 
to  Mr.  Ollivier"  as  "•  haiigers-oD.  flatterers,  and  expeciants  "?  When  that  question  is  answered, 
and  issue  is  thus  joined,  it  will  lie  lime  enough  to  produce  evidence,  of  which,  by  private  comnju- 
nications,  Mr.  Oastler  is  possessed.] 

Mr.  Ollivier  proceeds  : — 

"  IV  hen  I  became  one  of  your  publishers,  it  was  with  the  most  sincere  desire  to  serve  i/ou  ," 
— [Mr.  Oastler  never  doubled  it];  "but  when  I  gave  my  consent.  I  did  not  imagine  I  was 
depriving  myself  of  my  right  to  withdraw  whenever  circumstances  arose  which,  in  my  o/ti- 
nion.  might  render  such  a  step  necessary." 

[By  no  means:  Mr.  Ollivier  did  not  deprive  himself  of  any  right  by  consenting  to  publish  the 
Fleet  Papers — not  a  bit  of  it.  When  Mr.  Ollivier  asserted  his  right,  by  withdrawing  his  name, 
Kurely  Mr.  Oastler  had  a  right  to  state — why.] 

Mr.  Ollivier  asserts: — 

"  The  language  used  in  the  Paper  of  the  2()th  of  November  is.  in  my  opinion,  of  sn  intem- 
perate,so  ill-Judged, and  soundeserved  a  character'" — [Mr.  Olliviei-  thinks  so.  that  is  rcrtain — 
he  has  a  right  to  say  so,  thiit  is  clear;  proof  is  wanted,  which  Mr.  Oastler  cannot,  tind  in  the 
document,  and  consequently  he  has  a  right  to  a^k  his  friend  Ollivier  for  that  proof.]  •'  although, 
(and  I  am  told  by  those  on  whose  knnwltdge  of  the  fact  I  have  reason  to  place  some  reliance.) 
not  nearly  so  violent  as  it  was  originally  tcritten,  as  to  induce  me  to  come  to  this  decision 
immediately,  and  I  did  so  on  these  grounds  : — " 

[Before  Mr.  Ollivier's  reasons  are  given,  it  will  be  well  to  pause.  Whether  the  original  MS. 
or  the  printed  copy  were  more  "  violent,"  Mr.  Oa>tIer's  memory  cannot  solve — nor  is  it  of  any 
consequence;  Mr.  Ollivier  could  not  be  "damaged"  by  an  unpublished  MS.  A  very  curious 
question  arises  out  of  the  circumstances.  That  some  persons  (ves,  the  number  is  plural, "  those") 
■i\ho  were  cognizant  of  the  fact  lold  Mr.  Ollivier  that  the  MS.  was  more  "violent"  than  the 
))amplilet,  is  certain.  Who  "those"  persons  are.  it  is  of  some  importance  to  know.  Here  is  a 
mystery,  which  may  easily  he  explained  by  Mr.  Olliver.  Rumours  have  been  rife  in  this  prison, 
that  spies  have  b'  en  sent  here  from  the  Home  Office.  Strangers  have  ccrtaiiily  been  seen  loiierin^ 
about,  supposed  to  be  emissaries  of  Sir  James  Graham.  It  is  possible  that  "  those"  spies  may 
have  been  furnished  with  ke.vs,  and  when  Mr.  Oastler  has  been  out  of  his  cell,  ihey  may  have 
entered  and  perused  his  original  MS.  In  any  oilier  way  Mr.  Oastler  does  not  think  that  the  MS, 
could  have  been  perused  by  Mr.  Ollivier's  informants.  Another  question  arises  out  of  the  pre- 
mises.— Was  Mr.  Ollivier  justified  in  acting  upon  such  information  ?] 

Hear  Mr.  Ollivier's  reasons  for  discont  nuing  the  publication  o*"  the  Fleet  Papers : — 
"  In  the  first  place,  I  have  invariably  expressed,  in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  my  ab- 
horrence to  the  system  of  late  become  so  general,  of  instilling  opinions  into  the  minds  of 
certain  classes  by  means  of  violent  and  exciting  language — a  system  which,  in  this  Paper, 
you  have  adopted  in  the  worst  degree,  and  which,  in  viy  humble  opinion,  is  as  dangerous 
to  peace  and  good  order,  which  it  is  the  business  of  every  true  Conservative  to  inculcate,  as 
it  is  unwise  and  unlikely  to  serve  those  tohose  cause  you  advocate." 

[Mr.  Ollivier  has  a  perfect  right  "invariably  to  express,  in  the  strongest  possible  terms, 
liis  abhorrence  of  other  people's  violent  and  exciting  language" — "other  people"  have  also, 
■while  Mr.  Ollivier  is  thus  "  violciiily  exciting"  himself,  a  perfect  right  lo  smile  and  think  upon 
the  parable  of  the  "  Mote  and  the  Beam."  On  Mr.  Oasiler's  style  and  manner  of  addressing  his 
readers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ollivier  has  a  right  to  give  any  o|)inion  he  likes,  Mr. 
Oastler  having  also  a  right  to  put  his  own  value  on  that  o])inioii ;  but  when  .Sir.  Ollivier  asserts 
ihat  Mr.  Oastler's  writings  are.  "in  the  worst  degree,  dangerous  to  peace  and  good  order,"  he 
should  have  his  proofs  ready.  If  the  effect  of  a  mans  writings  is  any  proof  of  their  tendency, 
and  if  the  return  of  the  Conservatives  to  power  be  likely  to  |)roduoe  "peace  and  good  order." 
Mr.  Oastler  may  fairly  challenge  any  critic  lo  prove  the  wanton  assertion  of  Mr.  Ollivier;  for 
nothing  is  more  true  than  that  Mr.  Oastler's  writings  hase  tended  very  materially  to  overthrow 
the  Whigs,  and  consequently  to  reinstate  the  Conservatives.] 

Again,  Mr.  Olliviersays: — 

".*:;.'  t'le  second  place,  however  strong  the  ground  for  your  complaining  may  he.  I  think 
your  redress  should  first  have  been  sought  by  means  of  a  more  peaceful  nature — /  mean  bij 
petition,  whichyou  7iot  %infreifuently  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  your  readers  as  one  of  the 
prerogatives  of  Englishmen.  IV hen  this  had  failed,  it  would  have  been  time  enough,  if  not 
then  too  soon  for  abuse." 

[True,  very  true.  Mr.  Ollivier;  seditious  and  rebellions  as  you  have  represented  the  tendency 
of  Mr.  Oastler's  writings  to  be,  it  is  very  true,  as  you  say.  that  he  "not  unfreqiiently  impresses 
upon  the  minds  of  his  readers  the  necessity  of  first  seeking  redress  by  the  piaii-ful  mode  of  peti- 
tion." Nay.  in  the  very  case  to  whjch  you  refer,  if  you  will  turn  to  Vol.  2,  Nos.  20  and  22,  of 
the  Fleet  Papers,  you  will  see  evidence  of  ihe  recommendation,  nay,  even  adoption  of  that 
peaceful  course,  in  petitions  to  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  memorials  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Judges,  against  the  Queen's  Prison  Act.  When  tho>e  petitions  were  disregarded,  protest 
became  the  duty  of  a  Christian  and  an  Englishman.  When  a  tyrant's  will  usurps  the  place  of 
law,  and  inflicts  torture  on  the  unfortunate,  (women  as  well  as  men.)  then  [.heduty  of  a  patriot  is 
loud  and  constant  denunciation.  Would  .Mr.  O  livier  silence  all  complaint,  and  hu-h  the  sighings 
of  the  prisoners?  Once  for  all  is  ii  the  mere  party  that  Mr.  O, livier,  the  Conservative,  would 
preserve,  or  the  immuiahle  principles  on  which  our  glorious  institutions  are  founded.  Mr.  Oastler 
is  never  mealy-mouthed,  least  of  ail  on  that  most  important  topic.  It  is  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  not  the  whiuis  of  ofiicials,  of  nbatever  name  or  party,  that  Mr.  Oastler  is  anxious 
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to  niRintain.  He  denies  ihat  Parliament  had  any  right  to  pass  the  Queen's  Prison  Act.*'Tfcat 
they  hail  the  power  to  do  so,  and  thus  commit  suicide,  no  one  disputes.  The  miscreani  M'Naugh- 
ten  had  the  power  to  kill  his  amiable  victim,  but  surely  no  one  will  therefore  argue  that  he  had  a 
right  to  commit  that  heinous  crime!  The  constitutional  and  legal  rights  of  the  Fleet  prisoners 
were  invaded  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  jiower.  the  Parliament — his  life  was  destroyed  by  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  an  assassin:  in  either  case  right  was  violated.  The  powers,  as  well  as  the  crimes, 
differ  only  in  degree.  The  sure  punishment  of  each  will  be  the  same — a  speedy  and  ignominiout 
end.  Verily  they  will  fall  by  their  iniquity.  Casuists  may  determine  if  life  or  constitutional  secu- 
rity be  most  sacred — they  may  settle  if  the  assassin  or  the  Parliament  be  most  guilty.  One  truth 
is  certain,  and  it  it  most  important — when  Parliament  wantonly  asserts  its  power  to  trample  on 
the  rights  of  others,  and  when  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  dares  to  make  his  will  stronger  than  jhe 
law,  rere«g-e,  instead  of  allegiance,  will  be  engrafted  on  the  natural  mind.] 

Mr.  Ollivier  thus  expresses  his  doubts  of  Mr.  Oastler's  sincerity: — 

"  Your  mottoes  and  your  Scripture-texts  induce  the  belief  that  you  have  a  firm  reliance 
upon  Him  who  has  said.  '  He  will  judge  the  poor  of  the  people  ;'  while  your  invectives  lead 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  you  do  not  practise  the  patience  and  self-denial  you  preach." 

[When  Mr.  Ollivier  has  proved  any  departure  of  Mr.  Oastler  from  the  mottoes  in  the  Fleet 
Papers,  il'  ^\ll  be  time  enough  for  Mi  .Oastler  to  re-assert  "his  firm  reliance  upon  God."  If  Mr. 
Ollivier  will  quote  Scripture,  he  should  not  follow  the  example  of  the  Devii  on  a  memoralile  occa- 
sion, but  lie  should  do  so  fairly  and  honestly.  The  passage  runs  thus — "He  shall  judge  the  poor 
of  the  people.  He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor.''' 
Does  not  Mr.  Oastler  reiterate  these  solemn  truths  in  the  Fleet  Papers  ?  Does  he  notsirive  thereby 
to  comfort  the  oppressed,  and  to  convince  and  alarm  the  oppressor  ?  Whilst,  with  all  the  patience 
he  can  muster,  he  submits  to  the  tyranny  of  Sir  James  Graham,  he  fails  not  to  nam  his  oppressor 
thaiGoa  v^  ill  judge  him.  But  Mr.  Oastier's  "  patience  and  self-denial"  huve  failed  to  ai  tract  the 
admiration  of  Mr.  Ollivier.  It  is  very  galling  to  b^come  the  victim  of  a  lurn-cnat  whom  one  has 
been  instrumental  in  raising  to  power  which  thus  torments:  it  is  very  irksome  and  distrusting  to 
an  Englishman  to  witness  the  total  disregard  of  the  spirit  and  the  I'-lter  of  the  law.  and  lo  feel 
that  a  Minister's  will  is  exerted  in  abuse  of  the  law.  It  is  indeed  tonnt  niing  to  an  Eiiuiishman 
to  beroiue  a  slave  in  the  land  of  his  birth! — to  be  made  a  slave  where,  uniil  Philosophy  had 
uprooted  Christianity,  the  very  soil  ga\e  freedom  to  the  foreign  slave.  All  this  naiiton  and  un- 
constitutional tyranny  is,  indeed,  most  irritating;  but,  edified  by  Mr.  Ollivier,  Mr.  Oastler  will 
strive  to  protest  iu  patience,  and  denounce  in  hope.  Yet  surely  even  a  Christian's  patience  may  be 
allowed  to  slumber,  when,  over  and  above  the  plagues  herein  eniimeraied,  he  is  assailed  by  aa 
army  of  bugs,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Art  of  Parliament,  merely  to  graiifv  ihe  in'oience, 
the  improvidence,  nay,  the  wantonness,  of  a  Queen's  Secretary  of  Slate  !  Mr.  Ollivier  can  hav« 
no  conception  how  keenly  Conservative  bugs  bite  an  old  Tory  !  John  Wesley  was  once  asked. 
*•  Why  were  bugs  created  ?" — "To  try  your  patience,"  was  the  shrewd  preacher's  answer ;  and 
verily  these  bugs  have  tried  Mr.  Oastler's  patience.  Before  Mr.  Ollivier  blames,  lei  Inin  try. 
If  he  does  not  wince  under  the  attack  of  those  biting  Conservatives,  Mr.  Oastler  will  grant  the 
palm  of  patience  to  his  friend.  Let  Mr.  Ollivier  examine  the  cruel  iiifiiftioiis  now  |ire|>aring  in 
this  prison  for  women,  under  the  special  superintendence  of  Sir  Jaiiics  Graham,  and.  if  he  be  a 
man.  it  will  require  some  exertion  to  preserve  his  patience.  Mr.  Oasiler  is  free  to  acknowledg* 
that  he  cannot  view  these  preparations  without  feelings  of  indignaiion  horror,  and  con  empt — 
contempt  fur  the  man  born  of  wotuan,  who,  because  for  the  present  he  has  the  power,  can  be  so 
luimaiily,  so  cruel,  so  savage]. 

Mr.  Ollivier  hopes,  by  the  following,  to  exculpate  his  Conservative  "customers": — 

'■  You  have  publicly  charged  certain  parties  with  having  exercised  their  influence  ovtr 
tne,  and  thus  'forcing  and  frightening  me  to  withdraw  from  Ihe  publication  of  the  Fleet 
Papers.'  //  is  due  lo  those  gentlemen  to  whom  your  fancy  has  given  this  power,  as  publicly 
to  deny  as  I  do  in  the  most  positive  terms,  the  slightest  interference  with  my  decision  eithtr 
by  expression  or  by  implicalinfi." 

[Mr.  Ollivier's  note  of  the  29ih  of  November,  1842,  is  an  answer  to  Mr.  Ollivier's  asserlioa 
«f  Januar>  27ih,  1843.  It  is  too  late  now  to  attempt  to  exculpate  ihe  "  customers."  Who  sent 
the  well-paid  oilicial  "customer"  to  Mr.  Cleaver?  Verily,  these  eggs  all  come  from  the  sam* 
nest.  There  is  no  mistake,  Mr.  Ollivier.  Mr.  Oastler  has  other  inforuiation :  for  the  present  ha 
withholds  it,  because  it  is  not  required]. 

Mr,  Ollivier  concludes  thus: — 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  trust  you  will  see  the  justice  of  refraining,  in  future,  from 
Mssertions  based  so  completely  in  error  ;  and  I  beg  to  remain,  dear  Sir.  faithfully  yours, 

^'JOHN  OLLIVIER," 

[It  will  be  time  enough  to  brag  in  this  grandiloquent  style,  when  Mr.  Ollivier  has  filled  up  ail 
the  gaps — when  he  has  |)rove(l  that  his  "customers"  are  not  the  veritable  "  hangers-on, flatterers, 
and  expectants"  who  are  referred  to  by  .Mr.  Oastler — when  he  has  explaiiifd  in  what  way  his 
"individual  interest  could  be  damaged"  Ly  the  publication  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  if  not  by  th« 
los.s  of  custom.  These,  and  many  other  things — the  "original  MS.,"  to  wi( — need  explanation, 
before  Mr.  Ollivier  carries  ofiF  the  bell.  It  is  very  likely  that  Mr.  Ollivier  may  now  be  anxious 
to  disconnect  the  Home  Office  from  this  unpleasant  affair — that  point  is.  however,  settled  beyond 
all  dispute,  by  the  interference  of  the  official  with  Mr.  Cleaver.  Straws  tell  which  way  the 
wind  blows.  It  is  remarkable  ihai  both  the  Conservative  Government  and  the  Ani-Corii-Law- 
League  are  using  their  influince  to  suppress  the  Fleet  Papers.  Query,  Are  tliey  not  both, 
tliough  iu  seeming  opposition,  wending  the  same  way?     Mr.  Oastler  Hunks  they  are]. 


ill 

NOTICE    OF    THE    FLEET   PAPERS. 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS. — The  very  clever  gentiemfti  who  have  evinced  so  much  alacrity  in 
collecting  some  50,000i.  for  a  purpose  only  clearly  undcrsiood  by  themselves,  under  a  pretence  of 
obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which,  as  they  would  have  us  believe,  is  the  only  panaceafor 
the  distress  of  the  country,  are  not  likely  to  nijoy  their  spoil  without  annovaiice.  Feargus  O'Con- 
nor, whom  ihey  fear  and  detest,  is  bearding  them  in  their  own  den,  at  Manchester  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Richard  Oasiler,  who  is  in  himself  a  host,  where  honest  truth  and  sound  judgment  are 
concerned,  has,  in  his  last  Fleet  Paper  of  the  28ih  instant,  most  unmercifully  torn  away  the  flimsy 
veil  of  patriotism  with  which  the  Leaguers  have,  for  a  long  time,  covered  their  pretensions.  It  is 
unnecssary  to  say  a  word  as  to  Mr.  O'Connor's  political  feeling  as  a  thorough  uncompromising 
Chartist.  Of  Mr.  Oastler  it  is  also  unnecessary  to  say  aught  beyond  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Tory  of  th« 
old  school,  and  as  such  not  at  all  likely  to  make  assertions  cither  foror  against  a  poliiical  opponent, 
■without  the  most  perfect  C(in\iction  of  ihc  truili  of  that  he  states.  Our  readers  shall  judge  of  this 
Anti-Corn-Law-League  from  the  statemenl  of  two  iudviduals  as  opposite  as  the  poles  in  their 
political  views.  As  the  Fleet  Paper  to  which  we  refer  was  published  on  Saturday,  the  28th  insl., 
it  claims  precedence. 

"The  subject  of  the  Leaguers  is  introdured  by  Mr.  Oasiler  in  his  usual  weekly  billet-doux  to 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  we  would  call  attention  to  the  following  passage: —         *         *  * 

"  The  result  of  (hat  Siurgeiie  Cniiference  we  all  know  to  have  been  a  miserable  failure,  as  re- 
gards the  object  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  ii.  In  ct»ncluding  Ibis  »u  ject,  Mr.  Oastler  says 
to  Sir  James  Grahaiu  : —  *  *  ." — Lloj/crs  ff'ceklj/ London  Newspaper,  January  29, 
184,3. 


In  the  tliiid  yoar  of  ray  imprisonmont,  it  is  indeed  gratifying  to  receive  such  a 
letter  as  the  following.  There  raust,  after  all,  be  something  sound  in  my  prin- 
ciples, there  is  something  sound  in  the  operatives. — ll.O. 

"Bank  Foot,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  January  31,  1843. 
"To  Mn.  Richard  Oastler,  Queen's  Prison,  London. 

"My  Dear  Oasiler, — You  are  right, — we  have  not  been  deceived — you  have  confirmed  us  in 
our  just  affiance.  In  the  Fleet  Papers  of  Saturday.  January  28,  1843.  you  state,  'how  I  obtain 
theintelligenre  [communicated  to  the  naiion  through  the  medium  of  (he  Fleeters],  they  have  ceased 
to  inquire.  They  know  tliat  1  never  suffer  myself  lo  be  deceived;  and  that,  having  learnt  the  truth, 
I  am  never  afraid  of  telling  it.'  Tiiat  is  right.  Sir.  You  have  long  been  the  oracle  of  the  British 
operatives — the  'city  which  is  set  on  a  hill  that  cannot  he  hid  ' — the  '  star'  on  which  we  tix  our  eyes, 
in  full  assurance  that  if  we  follow  its  brightness,  it  will  bring  us  lo  the  abodes  of  justice,  peace,  and 
contentment — the  caudle  which  is  set  on  the  candlestick  of  persecution, — the  Fleet  and  the  Queen'* 
Prison. 

"Sir,  the  fact  cannot  receive  too  much  encore.  We,  the  operatives,  devotir greedily  every  line 
that  you  send — think  that  \our  communications  are  not  half  long  enough;  and,  when  we  have  read 
them  over  and  again,  expect,  auiicipate,  and  anxiously  wait,  walch  the  moment  when  your  next 
shall  arrive,  as  for  a  boon,  a  repast — lor  what  we  call  our  Saturday  night's  feast. 

"  We  needed  no  telling  that  you  possessed  our  unbounded  confidence;  but  to  be  informed  that 
you  knew  it,  that  you  were  sensible  of  our  grateful  regards,  gives  us  indescribable  satisfaction — a 
zest  lo  all  the  joys  and  sytnpathies  which,  between  us  and  you,  are  mutual  and  continuous. 

"Go  on.  Sir — be  courageous  and  bold  ;  and  if  tremor  or  despondency  should  ever  assail  yon 
in  your  glorious,  .and  arduous,  and  momentous  undertaking,  let  our  assurances  cheer  you;  and 
may  the  opening  of  your  eyes  to  see  that  '  they  that  be  with  us  are  more  than  iliey  that  be  with  them,' 
inspirit  and  strengthen  you.  You  know  on  whom  to  depend.  Sir.  in  this  crusade! — not  on  man,  nor 
on  the  devices  of  man,  but  upon  Him  who  is  '  wonderful  in  council,  and  excellent  in  working,'  who 
'  holdelh  the  sea  in  the  hollow  of  is  Hhand,'  and  who  '  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing.'  And 
as  you  trust  in  His  name,  use  the  arms  which  He  puts  in  your  hands — make  frequent  quotations  from 
Scripture,  which  are  like  a  '  two-edged  sword,'  and  which  pierce  the  professors  of  Cliristiauily  and 
nominal  believers  to  the  very  core  of  conscience.  Be  careful  of  your  bodily  health.  Sir,  for  yoa 
are  the  man  to  whom  all  classes  of  sincere,  and  sensible,  and  honest  views  look  for  direction. 

"  Believe  us  to  be,  yours  truly, 

"CHARLES  SPENCER." 
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THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  pernsal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions, particularly  thatof  PrivaJe 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-e.sta!)lishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  tlie  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

X.  Y.,  Middle  Temple,  wisfia  to  know  if  the  document  quoted  by  Mb.  Whlteb  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  7th  in.il.,  referring  to  the  Poor  Law  Act,  be  the  same  which  was  so  often 
alluded  to  by  the  late  Ma.  Cobbett,  M.P.  ? — No. — The  "coarsrr  food  instructions"  which 
were,  rcith  so  much  earnestness  and  eloquence,  denounced  by  Ma.  CoBBKrT,  emanated 
directly  fmm  the  IVhig  Government.  They  were  given  to  Mr.  Senior,  the  present 
Af aster  in  Chancery,  as  the  basis  on  which  he  was  instructed  to  frame  the  New  Poor  Law 
Bill;  and  were  founded  onthe  ^'■Report"  alluded  to  by  Mr.W  alt  kr.  Ilmay  suit  the  purpose 
of  Sir  James  Graham  to  call  and  to  keep  these  documents  "  secret,"  but  if  there  be  spirit  in 
■England,  or  in  Parliament,  we  must  and  we  will  have  them.  They  have  been  the  instruments 
of  death  to  thousands  ;  and  as  sure  as  the  "secret  "  of  Burke  was  revealed,  so  sure  will  the 
"■*  secret"  of  the  authors  of  those  murderous  and  diabolical  documents  be  brought  to  light. 
Then  tee  shall  know  if  the  Ministerial  Office  be  exempt  from  responsibility  ! 

Ten  thousand  thanks  to  Walter! — as  many  execrations  on  the  heads  of  the  guilty 
authors  of  those  Satanic  epistles  ! 

The  old  British  Lion  has  lorn;  slumberetl — Walter  has  awakened  him! 
Dr.  Humphry  Savdivith,  Hull. — Thanks  for  his  '-Two  Lectures  on  the  defective  arrangements 
in  large  Towns" — (Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.)     The  Doctor  has  done  immense  service  hy  the 
publication  of  these  lectures.     They  contain  a  mass  of  very  valuable  information,  wriltenin 
a  nervous  and  elegant  style. 

LETTER  I. 
ON  THE  ILLEGALITY  OF  IMPRISONiVIENT  FOR  DEBT. 

"  To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler.  Queen's  Bench  Prison. 

*'  Sir, — On  the  };rave  subject  of  '  Imprisonment  for  Debt,'  much  perplexity  and 
doubt.which  I  had  thought  lonjf  since  dispelled,  continue  to  prevail  in  the  public  mind — but  whieh  t 
thought  had  been  long  since  set  at  rest  through  the  vigorous  instrumentality  of  more  than  one  or 
two  able  public  writers,  aided  by  an  exirtmely  popular  Conservative  press;  I  find,  however,  that 
in  this  expecta:ion  I  am  deceived. 


ill 

"The  pointed  manner  in  which,  in  your  last  number,  you  alluded  to  Ihis  invitinpr  subject  far 
discussion  de  novo,  induces  me  tominlion  Fraser  as  one  bright  example,  and  to  forward  to  your 
address  in  the  Queen's  Bench  some  connected  observations  which  are  demonstrative  of  ihe  positive 
illegality  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  some  remarks  on  the  '  sharp  practice'  of  the  present  day. 

"  'Jfhe  practice  of  arrest  for  debt  has  continued  so  long,  that  I  verily  believe  a  great  number  of 
■•veil-informed  men  consider  the  procedure  to  be  not  only  constitutional,  but  they  hold  ihe  same 
1o  be  wise  and  discreet.  On  ths  other  hand,  almost  every  person  who  is  anything  of  a  lawyer  holds 
the  contrary  opiniou. 

'■  Thai  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  simi)le  debt  unconnected  with  fraud,  is  constitutionally  legal. 
I  will  take  upon  me.  Sir,  to  refute,  and.  even  before  all  the  able  and  acute  Judges,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Denman  himself,  to  prove  affirmatively.  Thus  much  imprimis.  By  arrest  of  the  nature 
alluded  to,  and  by  imprisonment  of  the  body  of  a  perlion,  Magna  Charta  has  been  fearfully  tIo- 
lated!  But  before  I  commence 'the  task  of  unravelling  this  dismal  system,  which  includes  the 
question,  whether  Magna  Charta  has  been  violated  by  the  modern  practice  of  the  courts  of  law,  in 
the  absence  of  any  direct  parliamentary  statuteable  authority,  itmay  bewell  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  that  priceless  statute,  in  so  far  as  the  same  relate  directly  to  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the 
person  for  a  simple  debt,  without  fraud. 

"To  say  that  Magna  Charta  has  been  violated  by  the  unlawful  practice  riow  complained  of,  is 
only  to  re-assert  what,  indeed,  ha-s  been  gravely  declared  over  and  over  ajrain.  I  am  aware,  that 
in  sayin<;  this  much.  I  am  making  no  new  statement,  a<  I  hereby  undertake  to  show. 

*•  What  then,  let  me  ask.  is  the  *  characteristic'  of  the  29lh  article  of  Magna  Charta.  The  reply 
is  easy.  Here  it  is.  Trial  by  a  court  Uj^allij  conglituled.  before  twelve  ^ood  and  true  men,  of 
equal  rank  with  the  accused.  Of  equal  rank  with  the  accused.  Just  so.  We  know  that  trial  by 
TWELVE  Judges  was  introduced  into  Denmark  by  Reiruinus  as  early  as  a  d.  820;  and  an  account 
of  that  institution  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Olaus  Wormius,  They  adjudicated  on  ALL  ca>ie«  ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  tlieir  verdict  required  unanimity  of  opinion.  The  ancient  Norman  law 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Danish.  Our  Saxon  monarchs  did  not  even  punish  ibeir  bondsmen 
with  imprisonment  for  debt.  The  good  and  great  Alfred  displaced  and  (Irx  talionis)  imprisoned 
one  of  his  Judges  for  daring  so  to  do;  and  hanged  Judge  Cadwine,  because  he  condemned  one 
Hackway  to  death,  on  a  verdict  obtained  by  his  dismissing  three  dissentients,  and  replacing  them 
by  three  others  nominated  by  himself.  During  the  reigns  of  Duke  William  of  Normandy,  (who 
swore  on  his  coronation  t»  observe  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  on  which  Magna  Charta  was 
founded,)  Rufus,  and  Henrys  L  and  II., no  man  was  imprisoned  even  for  a  mortal  crime,  unless 
lirst  *  attainted  '  on  the  verdict  of  twelve  good  and  true  men,  his  equals,  &c.  A  man  could  not  be 
liept  in  prison  for  a  iion-bailable  offence  until  the  Justices  in  Eyre  came;  but  under  the  writ  'de 
Otio  et  Atia,' M.C.,  42  Edw.  3..  cap.  1..  the  sheriff  was  directed  to  relieve  him — (vide  Bracloii. 
For.  121 ;  Fleta,  cap.  14.)  The  Myrror  of  Justice. c-dp.  5.  sec.  2,  complains  of  the  imprisontnent 
of  men's  persons  as  an  abuse,  though  (or  breaking  gaol.  Glanville  (cap.  3.)  holds  the  same  doc- 
trine:  as  this  last  authority  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  before  the  promulgation  of  Magita 
Charta,  his  opinion  corroborates  the  affirmation  of  Coke,  that '  Magna  Charta  is  but  declaratory 
6f  the  ancient  common  law.'  The  commencement  of  the  Charta  sworn  to  by  William  the  Conqueror 
on  his  coronation,  was  drawn  up  by  a  council  of  the  kingdom,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  is  certain,  that  traces  of  trial  by  jurv  are  to  be  found  in  Scotland  as 
early  as  David  I. — 1124.  Thus  it  would  seem,  that  we  are  not  indebted  to  the  barons  of  RuiiUy- 
Jiiede  for  Ihe  origin  of  that  invaluable  right,  a  trial  by  jury,  but  for  renewing  the  ancient  laws, 
iind,  as  it  were,  re-asserting  and  re-establishing  the  freedom  of  iheir  country,  which  had,  from  the 
remotest  antiquity,  been  the  cradle  of  liberty. 

"Many  of  our  ancient  statutes  incidentally  show  the  high  veneration  in  which  this  Charter  was 
held,  which  was  thirty -three  times  confirmed,  and  upon  which  the  learned  Coke  obseives,  ii>  his  first 
Institute,  "as  out  of  a  root  many  fruitful  branches  of  the  laws  of  England  sprung-.'  In  our  own 
epoch,  when  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  have  a  perfect  copy  of  the  statutes  of  the  kingdom  published, 
it  was  deemed  wise  not  to  copy  Magna  Charta  from  the  roll  Inspeximus  of  the  28:ii  of  Edw.  I.  : 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  visit  all  the  universities,  archbishops,  and  other  archives  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  England  and  Ireland  for  the  original  of  Magna  Ciiarta  in  particular,  and 
for  all  other  statutes,  &c.  In  Lincoln  Cathedral,  one  copy  of  this  famous  Charta.  coeval  withKmg 
John,  was  found.  In  tlie  Cathedral  of  Weils,  about  the  same  time,  was  discovered  ihe  Sententia 
Excommunicalionis.  against  the  brokers  of  the  general  Charia.  The  result  of  the  commission 
above  alluded  to  I  scarcely  need  repeat  in  this  place.  Hence  the  GREAT  edition  of  the  statutes  of 
the  realm. 

'"In  my  next  letter.  Sir,  I  shall  proceed  to  discuss  the  constitutional  question,  namely,  arrest 
and  impribonment  of  a  man's  body  for  simple  debt,  not  connected  with  fraud. 

"1  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir, 

"Your  sympathising  and  not  unfaithful  friend, 

"YORK." 


LETTER  XLV. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  LOCKE  ADVERSE  TO  THE  FREE  TRADE  SYSTEM. 

To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

Sir, — On  tracing  the  varied  and  devious  courses  which  the  human  mind  has 
pursued  in  its  attempt  to  develope  great  and  difficult  questions,  we  naturally  derive  much  graliti 
cation  and  assistance  by  finding  out  and  retaining  in  our  remembrance  the  particular  views  winch 
have   bren  promulged  by  those  men  whose  superiority  of  intellectual  power  is  conspicuous  and 

ackiiowledued. 


ill 

Such  minds  constitute  for  us  brilliant  and  attractive  luminaries,  shedding  light  upon  the  obscHre 
and  difficult  paths  which  we  have  to  explore.  Not  indeed  that  we  are  to  adopt  thein  as  guides 
without  question  and  examination,  but  we  ought  to  keep  their  writings  constanily  in  view,  as  de- 
serving our  especial  regard,  so  that  whenever  we  are  inclined  to  depart  from  the  judgments  con- 
tained in  them,  we  may  be  induced  to  look  with  the  utmost  care,  and  even  suspicion,  into  the  nature 
of  those  opposite  opinions  which  emanate  from  ourselves. 

That  the  mind  of  Locke  possessed  a  claim  to  be  ranked  in  the  very  highest  order  of  humun 
attainment,  his  writings  sufficiently  attest,  and  perhaps  the  claim  will  be  denied  by  no  one  ;  there- 
fore it  is  that  I  propose  to  attach  considerable  weight  to  the  judgment  which  he  has  given  on  the 
great  question  of  trade  policy.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a  man  so  able  and  accomplished, 
did  not  undertake  the  task  of  writing  a  complete  work  on  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  for 
which  the  strong,  patient,  inquiring,  and  accurate  qualities  of  his  mind  were  so  admirably 
adapted.  This,  however,  he  did  not  undertake;  and  the  treatise  to  which  I  am  about  to  call  your 
attention  was,  as  doubtlessly  you  are  well  aware, directed  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  the  management 
of  the  currency,  though,  incidentally,  he  has  given  us  some  very  important  and  valuable  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  commercial  policy  in  general,  the  substance  of  these  constituting,  in  fact,  the  foun- 
dation-matter of  his  argument. 

The  title  of  the  treatise  from  which  J,  am  about  to  quote  is,  '  Considerations  of  the  Lowering  of 
Interest,  and  Raising  the  Value  of  Money.'     In  this  treatise,  Locke  has  advanced  one  great  and 
most  imporianl  point,  which,  if  well  pondered  on  by  all  who  venture  to  write  on  the  suliject,  would 
restrain  ihem  from  embarking  on  a  sea  of  error.  The  point  to  which  I  allude  is  this — that  trade  is  the 
FOUNDATION  of  money,  or,  a  cause  leading  to  an  effect.     At  page  11  of  his  work,  he  has  laid 
down  the  proper  rule  of  commercial  action  by  means  of  the  following  simple  instance: — *  A  King- 
dom grows  rich  or  poor,  just  as  a  farmer  doth,  and  no  otherwise.     Let  us  suppose  the  whole  Isle  of 
Portland  one  farm;  and  that  the  owner,  BESIDES  WHAT  SERVES  HIS  FAMILY,  carries 
to  market  to  Weymouth,  Dorchester,  &c.  Cattle,  Corn,  Butter,  Cheese,  Woollen  Cioih,  Lead  and 
Tin,  all  commodities  produced  and  wrought  withiu  his  farm  of  Portland,  to  the  value  of  a  thousand 
pounds  yearly ;  and  for  this  brings  home  in  Salt.  Wine,  Oil,  Spice,  Linneu,  and  Silks,  to  the  value 
of  nine  hundred  pounds,  and  the  remaining  hundred  pounds  in  money.    'Tis  evdent  he  grows  every 
year  a  hundred  pounds  richer,  and  so,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  will  have  clearly  got  a  thousand 
|;Ounds.     If  the  owner  be  a  better  husband,  and  contenting  himself  with  his  native  commodities, 
buy  less  Wine,  Spice,  and  Silk  at  market,  and  so  bring  home  five  hundred  pounds  in  money  yearly, 
instead  of  a  thousand  pounds,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  he  will  have  five  thousand  pounds  by  him, 
and  be  so  much  richer.     He  dies,  and  his  son  succeeds,  a  fashionable  young  gentleman,  that  cannot 
dine  without  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  nor  sleep  but  in  a  Damask  bed;  whose  wife  must  spread 
a  long  train  of  Brocard,  and  his  children  be  always  in  the  newest  French  Cut  and  Stuff.   He  being 
come  to  the  estate  keeps  on  a  very  busie  family  ;  the  markets  are  weekly  frequented,  and  the  Com- 
modities of  his  farm  carried  out,  and  sold,  as  formerly,  but  the  returns  are  made  >omeihiiig  different; 
the  fashionable  way  of  eating,  drinking,  furniture,  and  clothing  for  himself  and   family,  requires 
more  sugar  and  spice,  wine,  and  fruit,  silk  and  ribbons,  than  in  his  faiher's  lime;  so  that  instead 
of  nine  hundred   pounds  per  annum,  he  now  brings  home  of  consumable  commodities,  to  the  value 
of  eleven  hundred  pounds  yearly.     What  comes  of  this?     He  lives  in  splendour, 'lis  true,  but  this 
unavoidably  carries  away  ihe  money  his  father  got,  and  he  is  every  year  a  hundred  pounds  poorer. 
To  his  expenses,  beyond  his  income,  add  debauchery,  idleness,  and  quarrels  amongst  his  servan'.s, 
■whereby  his  manufactures  are  disturbed,  and  his  business  neglected,  and  a  general  di'<order  and 
confusion  through  his  whole  family  and  farm.     This  will  tumble  him  down  the  hill  ihe  taster,  and 
the  Stork  which  the  industry,  frugality,  and  good  order  of  his  father  had  laid   up,  will  be  quickly 
brought  to  an  end,  and  he  fast  in  prison.  A  farm  and  a  kingdom  in  this  respect  differ  no  more  than 
as  greater  and  less.     We  may  trade,  and   be  busie,  and  grow  poor  by  it,  unless  we  regulate  our 
expenses ;  if  to  this  we  are  idle,  negligent,  dishonest,  malicious,  and  disturb  the  sober  and  indus- 
trious in  their  business,  let  it  be  upon  what  pretence  it  will,  we  shall  ruin  the  faster." 

Such  are  the  familiar  and  easily-understood  examples  by  whiv>h  Locke  has  illustrated  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  growth  and  decline  of  national  commerce.  Had  he  directed  his  mind  to  a  more  complete 
investigation  of  the  question,  I  feel  certain  that  he  would  have  left  us  a  fuller,  more  substantial, 
and  still  more  satisfactory  elucidation. 

As  it  is,  however,  we  see  that  the  prevailing  principle  goes  to  establish  the  necessity  of  looking 
to,  and  preserving.  _y?r*/  of  all.  our  home  trade,  and  that  being  properly  regulated  or  secured,  ihtn, 
■whatever  SURPLUS  commodities  or  value  we  may  have,  to  exchange  them  for  articles  of  foreign 
production.  This  all-imporiant  view  is  expressed  by  the  words  which  occur  near  the  commence- 
ment, namely,— "that  the  owner,  BESIDES  WHAT  SERVES  HIS  FAMILY,  carries  to 
market,"  &c.  Here  the  great  point  is  maintained  of  satisfying  the  wants,  or  securing  ihe  welfare, 
of  all  who  compone  the  home  family  in  the  first  place;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  of  abstracting 
from  the  general  stock  such  commodities  as  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  buying  foreign 
conveniences  or  luxuries.  You  will  perceive  that  the  whole  bearing  of  this  argument  is  adverse  of 
the  Free  Trade  principle. 

Again,  instead  of  viewing  cheapness  as  a  great  national  good — which  is  the  leading  doctrine  of 
the  Free  Trade  system — Locke  viewed  it  as  a  great  national  evil,  thus,  at  page  25,  is  the  follow- 
ing:— "Such  a  state  of  poverty  as  this,  though  it  will  make  no  scarcity  of  our  native  commodities 
amongst  us,  yet  it  will  have  these  ILL  consequences;  1st,  It  will  make  our  native  commodities 

VENT  VEttY  CHliAP." 

Again,  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade  hold  out  the  prospect  of  great  national  good  resulting 
from  a  decline  in  the  rent  of  land,  whereas  the  argument  of  Locke  is  just  the  contrary;  thus,  at 
page  34: — "  An  infallible  sign  of  your  decay  of  wealth  is  the  falling  of  rents,  and  the  raising  of 
them  would  be  worth  the  nation's  care;  for  in  that,  and  not  in  the  falling  of  interest, lies  the  irue 
advania^e  of  the  landed-man,  and  with  him  of  the  publick. ' 


ill 

And  a^ain,  on  adverting  to  the  great  question  of  finding  a  remedy  for  an  existing  state  of  national 
distress,  Lorke  most  distinctly  and  emphatically  attributes  poverty  and  distress  to  the  operatioo  of 
the  Free  Trade  principle,  and  suggests  also,  as  a  remedy,  the  adoption  of  an  opposite  policy.  This 
occurs  at  pa^e  35,  and  is  as  follows : — "'  Nature  has  bestowed  mines  on  several  parts  of  the  world  : 
but  their  riches  are  only  for  the  industrious  and  frugal.  Whomsoever  else  they  visit,  'tis  with  the 
diligent  and  sober  onlv  thev  stav.  And  if  the  vertue  and  provident  way  of  iivirijr  of  our  ancestors. 
(CONTENT  WITH  OUR  NATIVE  CONVENIENCES  OF  LIFE,  WITHOUT  THE 
COSTLY  ITCH  AFTER  THE  MATERIALS  OF  PRIDE  AND  LUXURY  FROM 
ABROAD.)  were  brought  in  fashion  and  countenance  again  amongst  us ;  this  alone  would  do  more 
to  keep  and  increase  our  wealth,  and  enrich  our  land,  than  all  our  paper  helps  about  interest,  money, 
bullion,  &cc.,  which,  however  eagerly  we  may  catch  at,  will  not.  I  fear,  without  better  husbandry, 
keep  Us  from  sinking,  whatever  contrivances  we  may  have  recourse  to.  'Tis  with  a  kingdom,  as 
with  a  family.  Spending  less  than  our  own  commodities  will  pay  for,  is  the  sure  and  only  way  for 
a  nation  to  grow  rich.  And  when  that  begins  once  seriously  to  be  considered,  and  our  faces  and 
steps  are  in  earnest  turn'd  that  way,  we  may  hope  to  have  our  rents  rise,  and  the  publick  stock 
thrive  again.  'Till  then,  we  in  vain,  I  fear,  endeavour  with  noise,  and  weapons  of  law,  to  drive  the 
wolf  from  our  own,  to  one  another's  doors:  The  breed  ought  to  be  extirpated  out  of  the  island. 
For  want,  brought  in  by  ill-management,  and  nursed  up  by  expensive  vanity,  will  make  the  nation 
poor,  and  spare  no  body." 

Such  are  the  chief  or  most  substantial  arguments  which  this  strong-minded  man  and  acute  rea- 
soner  advanced  on  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  the  prosperity  and  decay  of  nations;  and  nothing  is 
wanted  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  bias  of  his  judgment  was  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  regulating 
principle  of  trade,  and  in  opposition  to  the  free. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  I  think  it  is  proper  I  should  show  on  which  side  the  authority  of 
Locke  may  be  tanked,  yet  1  shall,  hereafter,  have  to  argue  against  some  of  the  conclusions  which 
are  advanced  in  ihe  treatise  from  which  I  have  just  quoted.  The  conclusions  to  which  I  allude  are 
some  of  those  which  have  reference  to  the  nature  and  operation  of  money. 

We  are  led  to  infer,  by  what  Locke  himself  has  written,  that  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
subject  by  some  particular  schemes  which  were  in  contemplation  at  the  period  when  he  wrote,  re- 
specting a  management  of  the  currency  ;  and  that  it  was  to  meet  and  to  rebut  the  argument  on  which 
these  schemes  were  based,  that  his  exertions  were  made;  and  that  he  entered  upon  them  without 
having  directed  his  mind  to  a  full  investigation  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy.  This  deficiency 
of  investigation  will  account  satisfactorily  for  such  a  strong  reasoner  as  Locke  advancing  flwj/ con- 
clusions which  are  not  correct  deductions  from  his  premises. 

Pel  haps  you  may  here  urge,  as  an  objection  against  me — that  I  cannot  strengthen  my  argument 
by  adducing  in  its  supjiort  ilie  authority  of  a  writer,  part  of  whose  writings  I  admit  it  to  be  my  in- 
ention  to  impugn  ;  for  by  this  very  act  of  impugning,  I  destroy  the  foundation  of  that  authority 
which  I  bring  up  to  fortify  my  own  position.  My  answer  to  this  i- — that  I  do  not  at  all  rely  on  this 
authority  for  a  substantiation  of  my  argument.  My  main  argument  rests  on  its  own  foundation, 
which  is  all-sufficient,  the  structure  not  standing  in  need  of  any  collateral  support  whatever.  Never- 
theless, in  all  difficult  and  complicated  investigations,  assuredly  it  is  wise,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  interest,  lo  show  the  course  which  other  men  have  pursued  who  have  explored  the 
same  field  of  science.  The  conclusions  thus  discovered  may  not  be  in  any  degree  required  for  the 
substantiation  of  the  main  argument,  but  yet  they  help  to  lead  the  minds  of  other  men  to  a  clearer 
perception,  to  a  more  thorough  conviction,  and  hence  to  a  more  confident  reception,  of  the  main 
argument  itself;  for  they  are  not  many  who  are  willing,  and  they  are  still  fewer  who  are  able,  to 
follow  up  a  long  and  intricate  course  of  reasoning,  so  as  to  acquire  the  power  of  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  its  quality  ;  and  as  the  great  object  we  have  in  view,  after  the  discovery  of  truth,  is  that 
of  producing  conviction  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  act  or  to  co-operate,  so  if  is 
useful,  lawful,  and  most  desirable,  to  influence  their  judgment  by  adducing  such  evidence  as  that 
which  I  have  found  in  the  treatise  of  Locke,  let  the  degree  of  corroboration  be  what  it  may. 

On  examining,  then,  the  arguments  of  such  a  writer  as  Locke,  retaining  the  proper  and  useful 
privilege  of  exercising  strict  scrutiny,  and  the  right  to  offer  exceptions,  and  substantiating,  too.  the 
character  of  these  exceptions,  still,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  use.  and  of  deep  interest,  to  ascertain  in 
what  light  such  a  man  has  viewed  the  subjects  lo  which  our  inquiry  is  directed.  The  finest  specimen 
of  the  dianmnd  may  contain  some  speck  which  detracts  from  its  beauty,  or  which  partially  diminishes 
its  lustre;  hut  iso'withstanding  this,  the  specimen  still  retains  its  intrinsic  character  and  value, 
raising  delight,  and  exciting  admiration,  in  all  who  behold  it. 

It  is  true  that  a  period  may  arrive,  when  the  authority  of  such  a  man  as  Locke  maybe  neglected 
and  contemned  by  our  countrymen,  and  when  men  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  scale  of  sense 
may  be  sought  out  and  exalted.  It  is  narrated  somewhere  as  appertaining  to  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Poniificate,  that  on  one  occasion  of  the  election  of  a  Pope,  an  ecclesiastic,  of  notoriously  weak 
intellect,  was  seen  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  the  most  extravagant  joy.  and  on  beinsr  questioned  as  to 
the  cause,  he  said,  that  his  joy  arose  from  the  certain  prospect  he  had  of  being  elected  Pope  on  the 
occasion  of  the  next  vacancy,  because  he  who  "as  jusi  elected  was,  excepting  himself,  the  weakest 
man  of  all  who  were  entitled  to  be  candidates  for  the  offifee,  consequently,  his  turn  was  next. 

Indications  are  abundant  in  the  mental  hemisphere  of  our  country,  whirh  may  lead  us  to  expect 
events  of  a  similar  character.  It  inav  so  happen  that  a  Locke  may  be  obscured,  and  a  Bowring 
may  be  effolgeni,  but — WHAT  THEN  ?  The  groans  and  lamentations  of  perishing  Britain  will 
furnish  the  reply. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  February  13,  1843.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 
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AND 

JOHN  PAVEY,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND. 


I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  that,  at  last,  the  friends  of  England  have  aroused  them- 
selves. The  following  advertisement  will  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  tens 
of  thousands.  To  the  clergy,  nobility,  gentry,  farmers,  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  labourers,  to  all  but  those  who  live  on  thii 
life-blood  of  others,  I  would  say,  rally  round  this  standard  of  Native  Industry 
— Home  Trade  and  Mutual  Protection.  Let  the  provinces  respond  to  this 
call  from  the  metropolis — then,  all  may  yet  be  well. — II. 0. 

AT  a  MEETING  held  February  14lh,  1843,  at  No.  59.  Pall  Mall.  Earl  Stanhope  in  the 
Chair,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  Society  '-FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  BRITISH 
INDUSTRY,  in  order  lo  obtain  full  and  effectual  Protection  lo  British  Industry,  whether  emplojed 
in  Agriculture,  in  Mantifactures,  in  Handicraft  Trades,  in  Mines,  or  in  Fisheries, securing  it  from 
the  competition  of  Foreigners  in  the  Home  Market,  and  in  the  Colonies,  by  adequate  Duties,  or  by 
Prohibition  ;  and  full  and  effectual  Protection  to  the  Working  Classes  in  the  remuneration  of  their 
Industry,  and  to  those  whose  Labour  is  superseded  by  Machinery." 

All  friends  of  British  Industry  are  earnestly  requested  to  co-operate  with  the  Society;  and 
those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  Members  thereof,  should  seud  their  names  and  addressesi  to 
Mr.  01liTier,59,  PallMall. 

The  voice  of  suffering  millions  is  echoed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  With  what 
delight  will  Mr.  Ferrand's  speech  be  read  by  them  !  If  those  who  wish  to  keep 
their  property  (the  small  portion  that  is  loft,  I  mean,)  are  wise,  they  will 
distribute  this  speech  by  thousands.  Yes,  Mr.  Ferrand  has  hit  the  right  nail 
on  the  head — protection  and  regulation.  He  has  dared  to  attack  the  giant  evil 
— the  misdirection  of  the  power  of  machinery. 

Neither  the  late  nor  the  present  Government  dared  to  grapple  with  machi- 
nery— they  all  now  a-jree,  "  that  something  should  have  been  Aone  formerly." 
They  forget  that  when  formerly  the  attempt  was  made  to  regulate  the  use  of 
machinery,  they  always  resisted,  insulting  and  preventing  those  who  tried. 
Now  they  say,  it  is  too  late.  If  it  be  so,  theirs  is  the  blame.  But  if  indeed 
it  be  so,  England's  sun  is  setting. — No,  no,  there  is  wisdotn,  if  not  iu  hijrii 
places — there  is  wisdom  in  Englishmen  to  curb,  restrain,  and  regulate. — R.O, 
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Just  published,  price  (id.,  Second  Edition, 

FREE  TRADE  and  its  CONSEQUENCES.     By  W.  W.  Sleigh,  M  D.,  F.R.S. 

"  Free    Trade    is    a    beautiful    vision." — Clay. 
London:  John  Ollivier,  59,  Pall  Mall. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  by  as  sound  a  Tory  as  ever  lived,  lias 
deeply  interested  me.  I  have  not  forg-otten  the  efforts  which  we  made  to  keep 
the  Poor  Law  minions  from  the  parish  of  HuddersHcld.  We  foretold  what  the 
result  would  be  if  the  triumvirate  succeeded — the  following  statement  proves 
that  we  were  not  mistaken.  The  Whig  rate-payers  who  insisted  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  the  New  Poor  Law,  now  feel  tlic  smart  of  their  own  rod  ; — ;tliey 
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intended  it  for  the  poor,  but  its  keenness  is  now  felt  by  themselves.   What  pity 
that  others  must  suffer  from  their  wickedness. 

The  following  items,  copied  from  the  last  quarterly  account  of  the  Hnd- 
dersfield  Union,  endinsr  December  25, 1842,  should  make  my  old  opponents,  the 
AVhigs  of  Huddersfield,  feel  some  degree  of  shame: — 

"Increase,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  yi/flrier  of  last  year,  in  the  nnmber  of  in-door 
paupers  64!  in  out-door  paupers,  3,800  ! !  in  expenditure,  636/.  17*.  Irf. ! !!  in  debt.  334/.  16s.  IJrf." 
And  was  it  for  this  "  boo\"  that  ye,  the  Whigs  of  Huddersfield,  persuaded 
the  Whig  Government  to  supersede  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  allowing 
an  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner  to  authorize  the  march  and  counter- 
march of  troops?  Was  it  indeed  <o  force  your  neighbours  to  accept  of  this 
''  boon"  that  a  set  of  mushrooms  were  made  into  magistrates  ?  Was  it  really 
to  compel  the  people  of  Huddersfield  to  receive  this  "  boon"  that  you  sent  for 
and  obtained  a  banditti  of  hired  metropolitan  bludgeoners  to  be  stationed  in 
your  town  ?  Was  this  the  "boon"  for  the  obtaining  of  which  you  so  fre- 
quently caused  cavalry,  infantry,  and  rifles  to  assemble  in  your  midst? 

Well,  you  now  have  tlie*'GREAT  boon!" — bayonets,  swords,  and  bludgeons 
\\^\c  fixed  it  in  your  midst.  How  do  you  like  it? — Shame  !  eternal  shame  on 
you,  iox  forcing  your  neighbours  to  be  cursed  with  that  "  boon." — R.O. 

"Huddersfield.  Friday  afternoon,  February  3rd,  1843. 

"My  Dear  Sir, —  *  jr  *  *  '^^^  Huddersfie'd  Union  is  now  2430/.  in  debt!  and  how  the 
money  is  to  be  raised,  passes  my  comprehension.  Be/ore  the  infliction  of  the  New  Poor  Law  the 
rates  were  od.  in  the  pound;  the  poor  were  well  done  by.  the  rates  well  collected,  the  rate-payers 
contented,  and  all  seemed  happy.  Immediately  after  tuat  event,  the  rates  roselolOii. ;  then  to 
1*.  3d.  in  the  pound  ;  and  the  next  is  expected  to  be  '2s.  It  is  so  already  at  Kirkheaton,  and  one 
or  two  other  places.  The  paupers  are  complaining  bitterly  of  scanty  supplies,  the  rate-payers 
groaning  under //jc?r  burdens,  and  all  is  unhappiness  and  discontent.         *         #         » 

"Our  Philosophers  never  contemplated  the  fact  that  the  higher  the  rates,  the  greater  the  difE- 
rnliy  of  collecting  ihem.  You  will  see  in  the  papers,  that  four  of  the  nine  overseers  made  some 
f^ort  of  arrangement  with  Floyd,  the  clerk  to  the  board;  the  other  five  were  convicted  {51.  each"). 
You  will  also  perceive,  that  sixteen  distress  warrants  have  been  issued  nijainst  as  many  rate- 
payers !  Such  are  a  few  of  the  operations  of  this  blessed  enactment !  Tlius  it  appears,  the  higher 
the  rales,  the  less  can  be  collected;  the  inore  the  rate-payers  are  burdened,  the  less  comforts  do 
the  poor  receive,  and  the  more  is  pauperism  increased,  by  the  operations  of  the  very  Act  which  was 
to  decrease  them.  The  rates  rise,  the  rate-payers  are  unaljle  to  pay,  distress  warrants  issue, 
their  few  stocks  of  goods  sold,  and  themselves  added  to  the  already  over-grown  list  of  paupers. 
To  all  this,  England  submits !  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  submits  ! !  and  Huddersfield,  which 
made  so  noljle  a  stand  against  the  abo:iiinable  Malthusian  enaciment,  submits!  !  !  Another  point 
deserves  some  observations  from  you.  The  overseers,  once  appointed,  they  tnust  take  the  office, 
or  pay  the  penalty  (10/.) — an  ofKce  onerous  io  itself,  jet  without  fee  or  emolument.  The  only 
ihings  attached  to  the  office  are  loss  of  money,  of  time,  hinderaiice  to  their  business,  and  a  heavy 
responsibility.  They  must  carry  out  the  abominable  measure,  even  though  they  render  themselves 
odious,  obnoxious  to,  and  hated  by  their  fellow  parishioners,  for  acting  tn  a  manner  the  most  rcpug- 
iiant  to  their  own  feelings,  in  taking  away  from  the  already  too  much  impoverished  rate-payers  the 
few  articles  of  furniture  and  domestic  comforts  which  have  yei  been  left  to  them.  If  the  collector 
neglects  liis  duly,  or  what  is  too  generally  the  case,  cannot  collect  the  rates  from  poverty-stricken 
persons,  the  overseers  are  responsible — are  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  collector.  No  money  is  paid 
to  the  overseers,  yet  they  are  responsible  !  The  coileclor  hands  his  receipts  to  the  treasurer  of 
llie  union,  by  whom  it  is  placed  in  a  bank — yet  are  the  overseers  responsible  !  To  my  thinking, 
Ihis  is  ihe  highest,  and  most  absurd,  and  tyrannous  anomaly  of  the  whole,  as  far  as  regards  the 
officers  of  the  union.  Notwithstanding  the  often  reiterated  complaints  from  every  part  of  theking- 
doni,  the  system  continues  its  rigour  uiiameliorated,  unabated. 

•■  After  the  cruel  dtceptions  practised  upon  them  by  a  Whig  administration,  the  poor  looked 
forward  with  hope  to  a  CoHse»Tfl//re  Government.  They  have  found  those  hopes  blasted,  and  that 
a  Conservative  Government  is  as  far  from  relieving  them  as  ever  were  their  Whig  predecessors  in 
office.  They  grumble,  complain,  and  submit — verily  the  old  national  spirit  of  Britons  is  vanished 
— -tied  for  ever.  The  only  riiaiiipion  they  ever  had  capable  and  willing  to  direct  them,  is  himself 
a  captive,  and  can  only  advise  llirou!>h  the  press;  but  the  worm  itself  will  turn  when  trampled  on. 
Will  Englishmen  submit,  in  grumbimg  patience,  to  the  most  abominabie  and  tyrannoits  Act  that 
ever  disgraced  a  country  calling  itself  Christian  .'  *  *  *  Oh,  that  I  could 

once  more  see  the  light — the  false  liffhtof  Philosophy,  extinguished,  and  reason  and  Christianity 
resume  iheir  wonted  seats.     England  would  then  be  safe,  and  our  country  once  more  happy. 

-Ever  yours,  in  truth,  AN  OLD  TORY." 

LETTER  XLVf. 

THE  ARGUMENT  OF  LOCKE  FALSELY  AND  EVASIVELY  TREATED  BY  SIR 
ROBERT  FEEL  AND  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM  CHAMBER  OF 

COMMERCE. 

To  J.R.  MCULLOCH,  Esq, 

Sir, — A  document  of  considerable  importance  has  lately  been  published,  which 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention,  and  to  excite  the  inieresl,  of  all  whost  minds  are  engaged  oo 
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inquiring  into  the  state  and  causes  of  the  prosperity  and  adversity  of  ihe  people.  The  document  to 
which  1  refer,  contains  a  correspondence  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  members  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Chaniher  of  Commerce  on  the  subject  of  the  Currency. 

Whatever  opinion  is  given  on  the  causes  of  the  physical  and  moral  cQndition  of  a  people  by'a 
man  who  occupies  a  position  so  elevated  as  that  of  First  Minister  of  ihe  Crown,  deserves  the  most 
serious  consideration  as  well  as  the  most  careful  examination,  because  the  opinion  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  a  particular  and  immediate  bearing  on  national  policy;  and  also  because  the 
adjhority  with  which  it  is  fraught,  is  calculated  to  iufluence  both  the  opinions  and  practice  of  a 
great  number  of  persons. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  most  important  part  of  the  evidence  whichjthe  docu- 
ment above  referred  to  contains.  With  regard  to  the  particular  question — which  is  lhat[of  a  man- 
agement of  the  Currency — mooted  by  the  one  corresponding  party,  and  parried  and  partly  nega- 
tived by  the  other,  I  need  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  it,  but  I  will 
request  you  to  remark,  that  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  attempt  to  fortify  the  line 
of  argument  ihey  have  adopted,  by  a  reference  to  the  authority  of  Locke;  and  ihat  they  give  his 
authority  (he  greatest  weight  they  can,  by  ascribing  to  him  the  high  ami  uncommon  title  of — ''the 
immortal, " — they  designate  him  as  "the  immortal  Locke." 

On  replying  to  the  arguments  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sir  Robert  Peel^ 
in  the  first  [ilace,  casts  these  arguments  back  upon  their  inventors,  as  being  obscure,  unintelligible, 
and  as  having  no  solid  foundation.  He  then  refers  to  the  authority  of  the  immortal  Locke  himself, 
having  an  impression  on  his  mind  that  the  members  of  the  Chamber  had  not  read  accurately,  or  to 
much  advantage,  the  arguments  of  Locke.  Ultimately  he  refers  them  to  one  particular  part  in  that 
treatise  of  Locke's  to  which  I  have  adverted  in  my  last  letter,  and  which  was  intended,  by  its  author, 
to  induce  all  who  were  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  the  Currency  to  contemplate  steadily,  and  to 
investigate  strictly,  the  great  body  of  SUBSTANTIAL  COMMERCIAL  FACTS  from  which 
all  money  or  currency  must  derive  existence. 

Thus,  Sir  Robert  Peel  invited  the  members  lo'desccnd  from  the  aerial,  or  unsubstantial  region 
of  invention,  where,  enveloped  in  mist,  they  had  planned  and  shrouded  their  scheme,  and  asked  them 
to  condescend  to  tread  on  solid  earth.  This  unpleasing  invitation,  so  inapt  to  the  Birmingham 
purpose,  appears  to  have  sejiled  the  question  in  so  far  as  the  arguments  of  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  were  concerned.  Up  to  this  point  all  wa>  well  with  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
very  adroitly  contrived;  the  members  of  the  Chamber  having  been  very  quietly  laid  upon  their 
backs.  But  now  a  vast  change  is  superinduced  over  the  discussion,  and  another  slate  of  things  in 
gradually  unfolded.  Like  those  dissolving  views  by  which  the  public  taste  has  lately  been 
attracted,  and  which  excite  so  much  surprise,  so,  whatever  of  adroitness,  of  judgment,  and  of  truth 
existed  in  the  argument  of  the  Prime  Minister,  now  disappear,  and  another  picture,  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  though  of  clear  and  solid  reality,  is  presented  to  us. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  succeeded  in  hemming  round  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  so  as  to  compel  them  tcktake  a  position  on  the  most  substantial  part  of  an 
argument  written  by  iheir  immortal  Locke.  Having  expressed  an  apprehension  that  the  treatise 
of  Locke  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  members,  he  concludes  his  letter  of  the  3rd  of  December 
with  the  following  sentence: — "'  Against  these  positions  Mr.  Locke's  arguments  are  directed  ;  and 
as  they  apply  with  equal  force  to  manv  of  the  doctrines  maintained  bv  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
I  RESPECTFULLY  RECOMMEND  THEM  TO  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  THAT 
BODY.— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  "ROBERT  PEEL." 

Thus  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  recommended  that  this  particular  argument  of  Locke's  should 
receive  due  consideration ;  but  notwithstanding  this  recommendation,  the  members  of  the  Chamber 
evinced,  by  their  nextleiter,  an  aversion  from  the  particular  and  important  part  referred  to,  and  a 
tenaciousness  of  their  own  preconceptions;  so  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  next  letter  of  December 
12,  objects  against  the  members  that  they  completely  mistake  the  meanin?  of  Locke;  and,  subse- 
quently, he  refers  them  to  one  precise  and  important  passage,  whereby  a  REMEDY  for  a  state  of 
national  poverty  and  distress  is  suggested.  His  words  are  as  follows  : — '•  He  stales  (Sir  Robert  is' 
alluding  to  Mr.  Locke)  in  the  next  paragraph  to  that  quoted  by  the  Chamber,  v%hai  he  conceives 
to  be  the  remedyfor  this  stale  of  things — namely,  a  return  to  the  vertue  and  provident  way  of  living 
of  our  ancestors,  and  spending  less  than  our  own  commodities  will  pay  for,  which,  he  observes,  is 
the  sure  and  only  way  for  the  nation  to  get  rich." 

Now,  Sir,  I  entreat  of  )ou  to  give  the  matter  just  alluded  to  your  calmest  and  most  solemn  con- 
sideration, for  it  is  of  the  weightiest  importance.  We  have  here  a  correspondence  between  the 
Prime  Minister  and  a  body  ot  commercial  gentlemen  on  the  policy  of  measures  which  are  suggested 
for  remedying  a  slate  of  national  distress.  Bolh  parties  concur  in  paying  a  certain  degree  of 
deference  to  the  authority  of  an  eminent  writer,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  makes  reference  to  a  particular 
passage  of  a  work  by  this  writer,  as  conveying  the  judgment  of  the  writer  on  the  great  question  of 
remedy.  I  quoled  the  passage  at  full  le ngih  in  my  last  letter.  The  most  important  portion  of  it 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  quotes  is  this: — "  A  return  to  the  vertue  and  provident  way  of  living  of  our 
ancestors."  On  reading  these  words,  a  thoughiful  and  observing  person  would  naturally  wish  to 
know  the  precise  meaning  of  them.  He  would  exclaim — what  a  misfortune  it  is  that  Mr.  Locke  has 
not  left  us  a  clear  explanation  of  his  meaning,  so  that  we  might  know  what  he  would  have  us  to  do 
in  an  emergency  like  tliat  of  which  he  was  discoursing;  for  these  words — "vertue  and  provident  way 
of  living  of  our  ancestors" — may  be  construed  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  that,  in  fact,  vve  can  gaio 
little,  if  any,  practical  knowledge  by  means  of  them.  But  now,  on  referring  to  the  treatise  itself, 
we  find  that  Locke  HAS  given  a  deliiiition  of  his  important  words  ;  and  this  definition  is  immediately 
conjoined  to  the  words  themselves,  and  the  definition  is  this  : — "  Content  with  our  native  conveniences 
of  life,  without  the  cosily  itchafier  the  materials  of  pride  and  luxury  f^rora  abroad  ;"  but  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  omitted  ail  mention  of  this  definition.  He  has  quoted  the  words  which  precede  it,  as  well 
as  those  which  follow  it;  these,  as  compared  with  the  definition  itself,  being  of  small  importance. 
His  motive  for  suppressing  the  definition,  is  best  known  to  himself.  Having  viewed  the  omission  in 
every  possible  light,  still  it  appears  to  nie  to  be  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  occasion,  and,  hence. 
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to  be  disingenuous  and  unjustifiable.  An  important  feature,  however,  IS  conspicuous,  namely,  that 
tfie  definition  given  by  Locke  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  commercial  policy  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  recommended  to  the  nation  to  adopt.  So  that,  stating  the  rase  fully  and  truly,  we  have 
here  the  extraordinary  fact  of  a  Prime  Minister  respectfully  recommending  to  the  consideration  of 
a  body  of  commercial  men  an  argument  which  goes  lo  falsify  the  principle  on  which  his  own  com- 
mercial policy  is  founded.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  spiiit  by  which,  in  these  times,  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  being  guided;  assuredly  it  isan  awful  instance  of  spiritual  weakness  in  high  places. 

Having  thus  shown  the  precise  position  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  has  placed  himself  by  thin 
correspondence,  it  is  important,  in  the  next  place,  to  ascertain  in  what  position  they  stand  who 
compose  the  other  corresponding  party;  and  it  will  appear,  that  with  regard  lo  them  the  affair  is 
even  worse.  In  their  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  the  26th  of  November,  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  express  themselves  thus  : — 

"  The  Committee  cannot  but  be  aware,  that  the  principle  of  the  measures  which  you  saw  fit  to 
recommend  to  Parliament  in  the  last  session,  is  the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  and  to  that  principle, 
in  the  abstract,  they  do  not  object,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  believe,  that  if  properly  carried  out. 
Free  Trade  will  be  found  one  great  means  of  re-invigorating  the  wasting  energies  of  the  people, 
and  bringing  them  again  into  effective  operation." 

Now,  Sir,  you  will  here  perceive,  that  the  assentment  thus  expressed  by  the  members  of  the 
Chamber,  embraces  the  most  extensive  field  of  commercial  action  that  CAN  be  suggested.  Here 
is  no  trivial,  partial. or  confined  view,  but  the  principle  sanctioned  is  nothing  less  than  the  principle 
of  an  entire  SYSTEM,  applicable  alike  lo  our  own  country  as  to  every  coimtry  in  the  world,  and 
80  comprehending  all  nations  within  its  expansive  influence.  And.  moreover,  in  thus  giving  their 
adhesion  lo  the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  the  members  of  the  Chamber  have  subsequently  expressed 
regret  that  the  principle  is  not  likely  to  be  so  fully  carried  into  practice  as  they  could  wish, 
because  impediments  of  two  kinds  are  likely  to  be  interposed;  the  one  impediment  is,  that  the 
people  of  foreign  countries  will  not  fully  unite  with  us  in  establishing  that  perfect  freedom  of  com- 
mercial action  which  is  desired  ;  and  ihe  other  impediment  is.  that  our  own  legislature  will  not 
adopt  the  Birmingham  scheme  of  an  expansive  currency,  composed  of  paper  promises.  Thu",  on 
the  26ih  of  November,  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  the  sanction  of  their  autho- 
rity lo  the  fullest  application  of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  that  the  human  mind  can  conceive; 
and  now  I  will  ask  you  to  notice  the  nature  of  the  communication  whicn  concluded  this  remarkable 
correspondence. 

I  have  already  shown  you,  thajt  Sir  Robert  Peel  referred  the  members  of  the  Chamber  to  ONE 
particular  and  important  passage  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Locke;  and.  by  adducing  this  passage,  I  have 
proved  to  >ou,  that  the  principle  therein  contained  is  di{imelrically  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
Free  Trade;  and  now  I  beg  of  you  to  remark  what  the  members  of  the  Chamber  wrote  lo  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  answer  to  his  recommendation  that  ihev  should  consider  this  passage.  They  wrote 
thus:— "In  comlusion,  THE    COM.MITTEE  ARE  QUITE  READY  TO  RECOGNIZE 

IN    THE    ABSTRACT    THE    PUOPIIIETY  OF  THE  SUGGESTION  INVOLVED  IN    THOSE    OBSERVATIONS    OP 

Mr.  Locke.  RECoiMMENDiNG  'a  return  to  the  verttfe  and  provident  way  of  living  of  our  ances- 
tors;'"  and  here  should  have  followed  the  definition,  which  the  Committee,  like  SirR.  Peel,  have 
omitted  to  put  in,  namely,  content  with  our  native  conveniences  of  life,  without  thb 

COSTLT    itch    after    THE    MATERIALS    OF    PRIDE    AND    LUXURY    FROM    ABROAD." 

Thus  the  members  of  the  Chamber  have  placed  themselves  in  a  discreditable,  and,  I  maintain, 
inextricable  position,  by  advancing  a  direct  self-contradiction  ;  for  in  one  part  of  the  correspondence 
they  have  given  the  fullest  assentmetit  to  the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  whilst,  in  another  part,  they 
have  professed  to  recognize  ihe  Irnih  of  the  principle  which  is  the  antagonist  of  Free  Trade.  I 
ihink  you  will  agree  with  me,  when  I  suggest,  that  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the  Birmingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce  owe  to  their  fellow  countrymen  a  retractation,  as  well  as  an  apology,  for 
having  ventured  to  treat  the  great  question  of  the  national  interests  in  a  manner  so  dangerously 
trifling  aad  unbecoming. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  question  to  which  the  correspondence  has  reference,  it  grieves 
me  to  see  a  body  of  commercial  men  wasting  their  menial  strength  in  the  pursuit  of  a  delusive  and 
destructive  chimera.  When  the  question  of  Currency  comes  before  me  in  the  regular  course  of  in- 
vestigation, I  shall  be  able  lo  show  by  demonstration  that  the  views  advanced  by  the  members  of 
the  Chamber  are  entirely  erroneous;  that  instead  of  any  national  good  resulting  from  the  adoption 
of  money  made  of  paper  and  based  on  credit,  the  project  is  of  a  character  entirely  mischievous.  I 
wish  that  these  gentlemen,  and  many  others  also,  would  recognize  and  act  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Locke,  which  is,  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  substantial  facts  of  commerce.  Let  them  go  at 
once  to  the  ROOT  of  the  subject.  Let  them  acquire  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  RUDIMENTS 
of  the  science.  Let  them  prosecute  a  searching  and  persevering  inquiry,  until  they  have  found  the 
LAW  OF  VALUE;  and  then  let  them  trace,  with  accuracy  and  precision,  the  manner  in  which 
this  great  law  operates  on  the  national  property  or  capital ;  fur,  by  this  course,  they  cannot  fail  to 
render  to  their  country  most  essential  service. 

The  members  of  the  Chamber  ought  to  feel  convinced,  that  the  great  truth  after  which  we  are 
all  in  .search,  must  lie  at  one  of  two  goals,  namely,  the  free  principle  of  trade,  which  may  be  called 
the  policy  of  modern  times;  or,  the  regulating  principle  of  trade,  which  is  our  ancient  constitu- 
tional policy  ;  and  there£pre,  that  it  is  to  one  of  these  two  goals  that  we  must  drive.  To  expect  to 
invigorate  commerce,  lo  increase  and  diflfuse  wealth,  and  to  get  and  properly  distribute  money,  by 
■owing  such  seed  as  the  members  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  sow,  is  a  futile 
expectation.  It  is  like  expecting  to  see  flowers  and  fruit  grow  in  the  air,  without  the  interveniiiif 
matter  afforded  by  the  leaves,  the  branches,  the  trunk,  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  the  earth.  Before 
n^iwers  and  fruit  can  be  had,  a  PRECEDING  COMBINATION  OF  ELEMENTS  is  indis- 
pensable.     So  it  is  with  money. 

I  remain,  Sir,  vour  obedient  servant. 
No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  February  20,  1843.  "    WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Coi,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tifiiiity  and  tlie  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  tlie  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickednessof  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  Iradcr  is 
iiow  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mk.  Oastler  is  removed  from  No.  2,  hi  10,  lo  HTo.  8,  ill  the  State  Hou^e.     UTo.  8 

is  on  the  ground- floor,  close  to  the  front  door,  on  the  left. — Mr.  Oastler  begs  lo  remind  his 
friends,  that  o\  Monday  he  is  alwaj/s  occupied  in  tcriliug  ;  so  thai  on  thai  day  hb  is  kot 
"  At  Home." 

A.  Bennock,  3,  Upper  Park  Street. — JVill  he  be  so  obliging  as  to  call  upon  Mr.  Oastler? 
Thanks  for  his  letter. 

J.  Perceval,  7.  Camden  Ville,  KensinE^ton,  .lai/s.  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  vagrant  poor  are 
dropping  daili/  at  our  workhouse  like  rotten  sparrows,  from  typhus  fever.  fVe  have  already 
had  between  20  and  30,  and  there  are  now  more  than  20  in  our  house.  JVe  are,  of  course, 
unprepared  for  such  a  sudden  demand  on  vs,a/id  are  under  considerable  apprehension  of  nur 
own  paupers  becoming  infected.  Two  of  the  nurses  have  already  taken  the  disorder,  anil  wc 
fear  the  surgeon  also.  It  is  terrible  to  think  of  the  consequences  of  the  merciless  and  nig- 
gardly spirit  of  the  New  Poor  Law." 

TnoMAS  Short.  Loekwood.  Huddersfield. — His  most  affectionate  and  very  interesting  leller  is 
received.  Mr.  Oastler  is  grateful  for  such  evidence  of  friendship,  tie  too  recollects  with 
pleasure  ^^  those  hours  of  sweet  intercourse  at  Fixby  Hall."  The  remembrance  of  those 
seasons  is  a  sweet  balm  in  prison — a  balm  of  which  man  cannot  deprive  Mr.  Oastler.  To  be 
assured  of  the  prayers  of  such  men  as  Thomas  Short,  is  belter  than  riches.  Thomas  shall 
hear  from  his  friend  soon. 

JoAH  Mallinson,  Leeds. — His  valuable  packet  is  received,  and  will,  when  properly  digested, 
be  used.  It  is  melancholy,  but  not  surprising,  to  know  that  ''things  are  gelling  worse  and 
worse  in  Leeds."  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  if  wc  are  to  increase  the  competition — and 
that  is  now  a  settled  question — "  the  burdens  must  be  heavier  and  the  profits  less." 

William  Atkinson.  Leeds. — Does  the  venerable  patriot  fancy  that  Mr.  Oastler  has  forgnllen 
his  true  friend .' — No,  no.     He  shall  hear  soon. 

David  Hatt  wood.  Bury,  Lancashire. —  Thanks  for  his  gocd  wishes  and  prayers. 

R.  J.  Richardson.  19,  Chapel  Street.  Salford.  and  John  Jones,  10,  Eiiock's  Court,  Goodman's 
Yard,  Minories. — Shall  be  inserted  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

%*  In  part  of  last  week's  number,  in  the  advertisement  of  Jlr.  Ferrand's  Speech,  for  "12j.  per 
100,  5/.  per  1000,"  read  '-3(1.  each,  16s.  per  100,  11.  per  1000." 
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NOTICE    OF    MOTION    BY    MR.  WALTER. 

(Referred  to  at  page  69  of  this  number.) 
Copied  from  the  Parliamentary  Papers. 

"Mr.  Walter, — To  propose  the  following  resolutions: — 

"  I.  That  in  a  document  intituled  'Measures  submitted  by  the  Poor  Law  Commi'SsioBerB  to  hi» 
Majesty's  Ministers,'  appear  the  following  passag'es: — 

'•  'That  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of"  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Control  shall  have  power  by  ai» 
order,  with  such  exception  as  shall  be  thought  necessary,  to  disallow  the  continuance  of  relief  to 
the  indigent,  the  aged,  and  the  impotent,  in  any  other  mode  than  in  a  workhouse,  regulated  in 
such  manner  as  by  the  aforesaid  Board  of  Control  shall  be  determined.' 

"' The  power  of  the  Commissioners  would  be  to  heduce  allowances,  but  not  to  enlahoe 
tliem.' 

"  '  After  th's  has  been  accomplished,  orders  may  be  sent  forth,  directing  that  after  such  a  day 
all  cui-door  relief  should  be  given  "partly  in  kind  ;  after  another  period  it  should  be  wholly  in  kind  ; 
that  after  such  another  period  it  should  be  gradually  diminished  in  quantity,  until  that  mode  of 
relief  was  extinguished.  From  the  first  the  relief  should  be  altered  in  (jualily,  coausb  brown 
BREAD  being  substituted  for  fine  white;  and,  concurrently  with  these  measures  as  to  the  out-door 

poor,  A  GRADUAL  REDUCTrON  SHOULD  BE  MADE  IN  THE  DIET  OF  THE  IN-DOOR  POOR,  at'd  strict  re- 
gulations enforced.' 

"  II.  That  these  recommendations,  applicable  alike  to  every  class  of  the  poor,  and  enjoining  an 
indiscriminate  reduction  of  their  physical  comforts  to  the  lowest  endurable  point,  are  shown,  by  the 
subsequent  orders  and  practice  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  to  form  the  real  though  unavowed 
basis  of  the  present  system  of  Poor  Law  relief. 

"  III.  That  the  suffering  already  caused  by  their  partial  enforcement,  and  the  amount  of  out- 
door relief  in  spite  of  them  still  adrainiittered,  show  their  provisions  to  have  been  at  once  cruel 
and  impracticable. 

"  IV.  That  the  attempted  substitution  of  punishment  for  charity  has  more  and  more  tended  to 
irritate  and  dishearten  the  poor,  to  check  industry,  to  increase  crime,  and  to  encourage  various  kinds 
of  tyranny,  without  even  the  proposed  compensation  of  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  rate-pavers. 

'■  V.  That  this  House  think  it,  therefore,  expedient  to  demand  such  a  re-construction  of  Sie 
existing  system  as  shall  make  it  conformable  to  Christianity,  sound  policy,  and  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  this  realm. — {^Thursday,  February  23, 1843.]" 

The  following  oi)istle  has  recently  been  sent  to  Sir  James  Graham  from  the  vici- 
nity of  Huddersficd.  AVhen  the  Jailer  General  has  answered,  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  is  requested  to  send  a  copy  to  Mr.  Oastler  for  publication. 

"  Marsden,  in  Huddersfield,  February  20,  1843^. 
"  Sir, — Having  seen,  in  various  newspapers  and  other  publications,  that  the  sanction  of  your 
authority,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  has 
been  given  to  prevent  persons  imprisoned  for  debt  from  amiisin>;  themselves  by  playing  upon  a 
Flute,  I  therefore  most  humbly  solicit  to  be  informed  if  such  persons  may  not  yet  be  suffered  to 
amuse  themselves  and  others  by  playing  on  the  Scotch  fiddle. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  To  the  Right  Hor.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P."  "  NICHOLAS  LOCKWOOg." 

{^Extracted from  the  Times,  December  10th,  1842.J 

"  Ci.ERKEXWELL. — A  poor  half- famished  looking  lad,  named  Crcokes,  was  charged  with  beg- 
ging under  the  pretence  of  selling  lucifer  matches.  He  was  first  brought  up  on  Saturday  evening, 
when  he  said  the  constahle  had  beaten  him,  and  he  was  remanded  until  yesterday  that  the  fact 
might  be  ascertained. — Police-constable  377  N  said  he  saw  the  prisoner  present  match-boxes  and 
ioucIj  his  hat  on  Saturday  evening  in  the  Ilolloway-road.  The  people  there  had  complained  of  the 
annoyance  given  by  such  persons  as  the  prisoner.  When  witness  took  the  prisoner  into  custody, 
the  latter  threw  himself  u[;on  the  ground  and  refused  to  go  along.  Wiinesstook  him  thai  day  lo 
a  broker  in  Holloway,  who.  accordins  ;o  the  prisoner's  sialemenl,  could  prove  that  he  (witness") 
had  beaien  him,  but  ilie  brnker  would  not  say  thai,  witness  had  used  any  violence.  He  then  took 
the  prisoner  lo  several  houses  to  ascertain  if  he  had  offered  matches  for  sale  or  begged  at  them, 
iiui  no  one  knew  him  except  one  servant  girl,  who  stated  iliat  the  prisoner  had  asked  a  bit  of  bread 
fjr  God's  sake  there,  when  told  his  matches  were  not  wanted. 

'■Mr.  Greenwood  inquired  what  was  the  brok<>r's  name  that  contradicted  the  prisoner's 
Kialement? — The  complainant  said  he  did  not  know. — The  prisoner  again  affirmed  that  the  policf- 
irian  hrtd  treated  him  very  cruelly  when  he  was  takin  iiiio  custody.  He  had  done  no  harm,  only 
selling  matches;  he  was  not  a  beguar.  and  lived  in  Charles  Street,  Drury  Lane.  He  had  been 
ofien  seen  •■eiling  his  matches,  but  nohody  ever  saw  liini  begging. 

■'Mr.  Greenwood  inquired  if  anybody  saw  the  prisoner  begging? — Horsfield.  the  Mendicity 
Society's  officer,  said  he  saw  the  prisoner  offering  liicifers  for  sale;  'but,'  said  Horsfield,  'the 
II  osi  de;evniined  beggars  in  London  sell  matches,  your  worship.  I  know  most  obstinate  beggars 
tl.at  carr}   inatchrs  and  razors  about  the  streets.' 

"  Mr.  (lUEKNvvooD  said  he  triipvpil  that  to  he  the  fact.  Prisoner,  yon  must  go  to  the  House 
of  Coiiicixn  for  7  da;s. — The  pii-oncr  '.tas  then  reiiioved,  weeping  billerly." 
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LETTER  XLVII. 

FURTHER  PROOF  OF  THE  INEFFICIENT  MANNER  IN  WHICH  OUR  PUBLIC 
MEN  TREAT  GREAT  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

Sin, — There  are  some  very  important  features  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  two  leading;  Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  the  members  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  cannot  be  contemplated  by  any  thoughtful  person  without  exciting  in  bis  mind  dis- 
satisfaction and  deep  regret. 

The  features  to  which  I  allude,  and  to  which  I  will  now  call  your  attention,  cannot  fail  to  raise 
an  apprehension  that  consequences  of  the  most  disastrous  character  must  be  entailed  on  the  country, 
by  the  inefficient  and  lax  manner  in  which  it  is  thus  made  manifest  that  the  great  interests  of  the 
nation  are  treated  by  those  to  whose  judgment  they  are  confided. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  man  in  the  realm,  that  the  measures  which  were  recommended  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  his  colleagues  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  and  which  were  adopted  by  the 
legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  remedy  for  national  distress,  embraced  a  very  consider- 
able advance  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade. 

Now,  we  are  to  assume,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  policy  of  these 
measures  must  have  formed  the  subject  of  many  long  and  anxious  deliberations  with  the  members 
of  the  administration.  Also,  that  when  the  selected  advisers  of  the  Crown  had  come  to  the  deter- 
mination of  recommending  a  particular  policy  for  the  adoption  of  the  country,  that  they  must  have 
entertained  in  their  minds  a  firm  conviction  that  extensive  benefit  would  result  from  it.  As  the 
measures  themselves,  or  the  changes  which  the  Ministers  proposed  to  effect,  were  of  considerable 
magnitude,  so  their  promoters  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  have  anticipated  that  conse- 
quences of  equal  magnitude  would  flow  from  the  adoption  of  them ;  for  whenever  great  causes  are 
set  in  motion,  it  is  inevitable  that  great  effects,  of  the  ooe  character  or  the  other,  must  ensue. 

Having  premised  thus  much  with  regard  to  the  honourable  fulfilment  of  duty  by  those  to  whose 
guidance  the  national  interests  are  entrusted,  it  will  then  follow,  that  on  every  occasion  on  which 
different  members  of  administration  should  be  found  making  allusion  to  the  nature  of  their  policy, 
and  to  the  results  which  may  be  expected  to  accrue  from  its  adoption,  they  would  be  unanimous  in 
holding  out  to  the  people  a  cheering  prospect.  That  they  would  assure  them,  that  after  long, 
serious,  and  mature  deliberation,  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  remedy  required  was  an 
extension  of  commercial  action;  that  measures  had  been  proposed  and  adopted  which  would 
permit  this  desired  extension  to  be  made;  that  these  measures  were  actually  in  progress,  but  that 
a  considerable  space  of  time  must  elapse  before  they  could  be  brought  into  full  operation  ;  and 
that  when  these  measures  had  realized  their  effects,  much  more  still  remained  to  be  done  in  the 
same  direction;  so  that,  in  the  light  in  which  they  viewed  the  national  prospects,  there  appeared  no 
reason  at  all  for  desponding  over  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  state;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
very  wide  field  for  commercial  exchange  or  enterprise  still  remained  unappropriated  and  un- 
explored in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade  policy,  so  a  far  greater  degree  of  relief  could,  with  facility, 
be  applied. 

Such,  Sir,  I  maintain,  is  the  fair  and  straightforward  view  of  the  subject;  and  the  prospect 
thus  described  would  have  been  held  out  to  satisfy  the  expectation  of  the  people,  provided  the 
consideration  of  these  great  questions  had  been  conducted  in  a  manner,  and  with  ability,  commen- 
surate with  their  vast  importance.  But  now  I  will  ask  you  to  contrast  the  picture  as  it  ought  to  be, 
with  the  picture  as  it  is.  The  members  of  administration  who  took  part  in  the  correspondence  with 
the  members  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  were  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  James 
Graham — the  former  occupying  the  high  station  of  Prime  Minister,  and  the  latter  holding  the  office 
which  is  generally  esteemed  as  second  in  rank,  namely,  that  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  The  particular  passageof  the  letter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  dated  Whitehall,  August  9, 
1842,  to  which  I  will  ask  your  attention,  is  the  following: — 

"  I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  3rd  of  August,  transmittting  a 
resolution  of  a  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Birmingham,  and  a  memorial  from  that 
body,  setting  forth  the  depression  of  trade,  and  the  distress  consequent  upon  it,  which  exist  in  Bir- 
mingham and  the  adjoining  district.  I  have  not  failed  to  submit  this  memorial  to  the  other  members 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  They  participate  in  viy  regret  at  the  statements  contained  in 
this  memorial,  and  trust,  withme,  that  the  measures  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  in  reference  to  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  may  hape  a  beneficial  e^ect  in  the  imporlanl  district  to  which  these  statements  refer  J" 

Such  is  the  prospect  which  the  Prime  Minister  held  out  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  refer- 
ence to  the  remedial  operation  of  those  important  changes  of  commercial  policy  which  had  been 
adopted  under  his  auspices,  and  the  auspices  of  his  colleagues  in  office.  Although  the  terms  used 
do  not  impart  an  encouragement  at  all  commensurate  with  the  largeness  of  the  measures  adopted, 
yet  they  convey  an  affirmation  of  the  policy;  and  you  will  remark,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
expressly  included  the  members  of  the  administration  generally  as  entertaining  expectations  of 
beneficial  results. 

In  the  next  place,  I  will  ask  you  to  peruse  the  following  passage  of  the  letter  of  Sir  James 
Graham  to  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  dated  Whitehall,  September  6,  1842,  and 
signed  H.  M.  Sutton; — 

"  Sir  James  Graham  desires  me  to  state,  that  the  Government  cannot  hold  out  the  expectation 
that  ary  measures  are  «iihin  their  power  ^^hich  will  permanently  alter  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes." 


ill 

This  is  all  that  Sir  James  Graham  had  lo  say  upon  the  subject  of  affording  relief  to  the  distress 
of  (he  people,  with  the  exception  of  recommending  them  to  pay  obedience  to  the  laws.  Thus,  Sir, 
He  have,  taking  these  two  letters  together,  very  important  meaning  brought  within  a  very  narrovr 
roftipass.  The  members  of  the  administration  introduced,  upheld  by  all  the  arguments  they  could 
command,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  persuading  the  legislature  to  adopt,  certain  most  extensive 
changes  in  our  commercial  laws.  Just  after  tliis  great  work  had  been  accomplished,  the  Prime 
Minister  assures  the  members  of  a  cominercial  chamber  that  he,  and  the  other  members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  trusted  that  a  remedy  for  the  general  distress  would  arise  from  the  new 
course  of  commercial  policy  which  they  had  propounded  to  the  nation;  whilst  the  .second  Minister 
assures  the  same  body  of  commercial  men,  at  the  same  moment,  and  with  reference  to  the  same 
measures,  thai  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  hold  out  the  expectation  that  anj/  measures 
were  within  their  power  whith  would  permanently  alter  the  condition  of  the  working  classes;  and 
this  assurance  of  Sir  James  Graham's  was  made  loo  at  a  period  «hen  the  great  laws,  avowedly 
founded  on  the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  which  the  Government  had  introduced  and  carried,  had 
been  brought  into  very  little  practical  operation;  and  also  when  it  must  have  been  evident  that 
a  great  scope  still  retrained  wherein  the  j)rincip|p  of  Free  Trade  could  be  made  far,  very  far.  more 
available  than  it  had  been  made  by  the  laws  which  had  just  been  enrolled  among  the  statutes. 
However  reluctant  we  may  be  to  entertain  the  conclusion,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  these 
glartVig  inconsistencies  in  the  conduct  of  men  who  ought  to  be,  and  who,  for  all  purposes  of  good 
government,  must  be,  of  one  mind,  and  such  evident  absence  of  proper  communication  between  col- 
leagues in  office,  as  are  thus  exhibited,  without  being  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  game  which  i» 
being  pla.ved  b>  our  public  men  is  merely  the  game  of  party  superiority  ;  that  the  highest  principles 
of  hun)an  association  are  being  tampered  wiih;  and  that  all  the  loftier  positions  of  truth  and 
honour,  on  which  alone  the  vvellare  and  security  of  the  national  interests  can  be  founded,  are  inteu- 
tionally  abandoned. 

Such  an  allegement  as  that  which  I  havejust  made  against  the  mannerof  conducting  our  govern- 
ing power,  however  unpleasing  and  discouraging  it  may  be,  yet  its  recognition  ought  not  to  be  shunned, 
when  it  rests  on  evidence  so  strong  and  so  manifest.  If  too,  at  the  present  moment,  we  examine 
the  sayings  of  men,  of  all  parties,  in  Parliament,  ample  confirmation  is  afforded  that  the  governing 
power  of  this  country  is  being  wielded  without  the  influence  of  any  sound  principle  whaiever  per- 
vading it.  Thus,  in  the  debate  on  the  state  of  the  nation  on  which  the  members  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons  have  been  so  laiely  engaged,  Lord  Howick,  who  opened  up  the  great  subject,  and  who  has 
ranged  himself  as  an  ardent  supporter  of  Free  Trade,  has  been  reported  as  delivering  the  following 
sentence: — "If  he  were  asked  what  was  the  C.\USE  of  the  distress,  his  answer  should  be  that  it 
would  be  found  in  INTENSE  COMPETITION,  both  of  capital  and  labour,  by  means  of  which 
the  prolits  of  both  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  scale."  Now,  this  argument  administers  a  death- 
blow to  the  free  principle  which  Lord  Howick  himself  supports;  for  of  this  principle,  competition 
is  the  life  and  soul;  and  Lord  Howick,  with  his  coadjutors  of  tie  free  school,  advocate  the' plan  of 
setting  all  the  world  more  and  more  in  competition  with  each  other. 

The  agricultural  interest  of  Britain  is,  by  them,  to  be  set  in  competitive  array  against  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  all  other  countries;  and  the  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  ail  the  other 
general  interests  of  the  whole  world,  are,  by  the  apostles  of  the  fiee  doctrine,  to  be  goaded  on  in 
the  eager  rare  of  increased  and  ever  active  competition:  and  thus  does  this  wise  .statesman  profess 
to  cure  the  disease  by  adding  increase  and  intensity  to  the  very  cause  which  he  has  declared  to  be  the 
source  of  ihe  disorder ;  and  then — as  we  have  it  exuliingly  proclaimed  on  all  sides — victory  will  be 
with  the  swift  and  the  strong,  with  the  clever  and  the  cunning;  and  as  for  the  multitude  of  weak 
creatures,  who  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  sustain  themselves  in  this  base  strife  of  commerce, 
why,  they  are  doomed  to  be  cast  out  of  the  pale  of  civilized  enjoyment,  and  the  only  prospect  of 
relief  and  comfort  ihey  have  to  look  for  at  the  hand  of  debased  humanity  is  that  which  is  held  out  to 
them  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Bowring  and  Lord  Ripon,  who  are  willing  enough  to  give  them  com- 
miseration, yes,  COMMISERATION!!  but  as  for  an  attempt  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  strong 
oppressor,  or  to- assist  the  weak  oppressed,  no.  not  a  finger  will  they  move  in  that  cause  !  but  instead 
of  it.  this  class  of  men,  who  abound,  unhappily,  in  all  ranks,  are,  under  the  impulse  of  a  lamentable 
infatuation,  seen  to  unite  in  cheering  on  ihe  oppressors  to  pursue  their  trampling  and  destructive 
career. 

Again,  in  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  delivered  on  the  same  occasion,  we  have  the  following 
sentence  reported: — "Can  you  imagine  any  greater  evils  than  the  sudden  depressions  of  prices? 
With  increased  prices  prosperity  is  sure  to  be  contemporaneous." 

Now  this  argument  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  of  a  character  similar  to  that  advanced  by  Lord 
Howick,  and  is  equally  destructive  of  the  free  or  competitive  policy.  Viewing  these  great  ques- 
tions calmly,  and  from  a  |)osition  apart  from  the  vortex  of  party  passion,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  astonishment,  and  a^k  if  the  Sir  Robert  Peel  who  gave  utterance  to  the  sentence  above  quoted 
be  really  the  .same  Sir  Robert  Peel  who  has  of  late  been  the  chief  guide  of  our  country,  and  whose 
policy  has  been  founded  on  the  great  fact  of  DEPRECIATION, 

It  is  an  unpleasing — it  is  a  painful  task,  to  make  such  comments  as  those  which  I  have  madeon 
the  proceedings  of  public  men,  for  whose  political  career  itwould  be  delightful  to  entertain  feelings 
of  respect  and  admiration  :  but,  as  >ou  well  know,  when  once  we  direct  our  minds  upon  a  course 
of  iovestigalinn.  we  have  no  alternative.  Two  ways  only  are  open  to  us,  the  RIGHT  and  the 
WRONG.  As  conviction  impels  us  so  must  we  go.  The  means  by  which  we  liave  arrived  at  ibis 
conviction  is  an  awful  question,  and  on  this  head  an  unequirocaiing  and  full  response  will  one  day 
be  exacted  of  us  all. 

1  remain.  Sir,  jour  obedient  servant, 

No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  February  27,  1843.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Oastler  is  removed  from  No.  2,  in  10.  to  Hfo.  8,  ill  tllC  iState  Moilt^C.     HfO,  8 

1«  on  the  grottnd-Jloor,  close  to  the  front  door,  on  ihe  let'i. — iVlii.  Oasti.kk  tii:^\i  / />  remind  hi.i 
friends,  that  on  Monday  he  is  always  occupied  in  writing  ;  so  that  on  that  daj/  he  is  kot 
••  At  Home." 

Robert  Poi'xder,  Leeds. — Mr.  Oastler  is  very  much  gmtifed  to  know  that  the  interesting 
and  edifying  account  of  Grace  W  \li,is  was  a  source  of  comfort  to  him.  his  wife,  and  neigh- 
bours. Mr.  0.  is  also  rejoiced  that  the  memory  of  that  excellent  man.  iVIiciiakl  Tiioma.s 
Sadler,  is  cherished  by  the  Leeds  operatives,  for  whom  that  persecuted  patriot  suffered  so 
much.     Robert  shall  hear  again  from  Mr.  Oastler  shortly. 

The  Prophet. — His  letter  is  received.     Mr.  Oastler  waits  in  patience. 

An  Operative,  Stayleybridge.  Cheshire. — He  is  quite  right.  Those  who  have  no  money  and 
who  can  obtain  no  labour,  have  a  clear  right  in  relief  from  the  parochial  fund.  How  muck 
more  wise  it  is.  that  they  should  peaceably  apply  for  their  own  of  the  proper  officers,  than 
disturb  the  public  peace  or  destroy  property,  ff  those  poor  destitute  creatures  a<-e  forbidden 
to  beg,  they  are  yet  allowed  to  ask  for  parish  relief.  It  is  their  duty  to  avail  themselves  of 
that  RIGHT.  If  the  rate-payers  choose  to  compel  the  poor  to  enter  the  Bastiles.  they  will  lire 
of  the  expense,  when  the  destitute  universally  resolve  to  comply  with  that  demand  of  injustice 
and  tyranny.     Thus  leill  cruelty  and  fraud  be  self-defeated. 

Charles  Spencer,  ISaak  Foot,  Bradford,  Yorksiiire. — His  letter  is  forwarded  to  Mr.Ollivier. 
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Denman,  the 
JURYMAN'S   LEGAL  HAND-BOOK,   and   Manual  of  Common  Law:  adapted   to  the 
comprehension  of  Jurors  and  oliiers,  and  aOTording  information  peculiarly  useful  to  profes- 
sional geDtlsmen,  yeomen,  to  the  man  of  l>usiness.  municipal  authorities,  the  parish  oiiicer,  &c.  &c. 
By  Thomas  H.  CORNISH,  of  Gray's  Inn.  Esq.,  Barrisier-at-Law. 
Part  II.  of  this  useful  work  coniains  ihe  Marrow  of  the  Jury  Laws,  wiih  the  Duties,  Powers, 
Lia'jilities,  and  Qualifications  of  all  GOOD  and  TRUE  JURORS,  competent  to  serve  either  oti 
(Jrand.  Special,  or  Petty  Jurie.s;  or  wheiher  on  ordinary  or  piirticidar  Inquests,  &?.  The  Orr<riii, 
Nature,  and   Solemn   Oliligatii>n   of  Oailis,  &c.     Nature  or  ilie  Oaih  taken  by  our  Saviour — liiu 
Oath  taken  by  Harold,  Queen  Victoria,  &c. 

The  Misi'sE  of  the  terji  "  Politician." — By  a  politician  is  meant  a  man  who  possesses  as 
correct  informaiion  as  he  can  get  respcciuig  ihe  Isjws  he  is  hound  to  obey,  the  Jury  Laws  hi  par- 
ticular, and  ihe  constitution  bv  which  he  lives  and  Hio\es,  and  has  his  social  or  pnliiicnl  bein-;;  a 
man  who  is  aware  that,  as  a  citizen,  he  has  certain  rights  lo  exercise,  and  certain  o.'ili:>atit>iis  t't 
fulfil,  and  who  takes  pains  to  acquaint  himself  witli  their  nainre.  their  value,  and  (heir  e\t<-iii.  m 
.order  to  use  his  power  rationally,  and  discbarjfe  his  duty  faithfully. — Juryman's  Legal  Ha:td-Uook. 
Longman  and  Co.,  PuternoKler  Row;  and  E.  Spettigue,  Chancery  Lane. 
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XOTICSS  OF  THE  FLS£T  FAFSitS» 
*♦  Tb*  FLEET  PAPERS.— 

"  OLD  GRACE  WALLJS. 

**  A  short  but  sunp]«  ammI  «f  ilic  pMr/* 

''  We  fi»a  llie  Mlewin^r  brief  but  •ffcrin^  narrative  i«  Uw  la^i  ••■ilier  rf  ibe  Fitrt  Pmmert^ 
it  i«  5ivo«  i»  a  JoUer  t«  Ricbard  Poundrr,  of  Leeds,  one  of  iho»e  poor,  bai  bnticst  and  wrll-a^ted 
aHH.  mho  lo.-k  lip  to  Mr.  Oasileras  afaiber  aada  friend: —  •  •  •  '» — Hmii  Pmtktt 
Februarj,  10.  1843. 

*' The  FLEET  PAPERS. — For  son»e  wep^s  we  haT«  neglrcted  «nr  asnal  notices  of  Mbe 
Kirk's'  hule  Ficftfrs,  «hirb.  with  an  indnstrT  as  untirinf  as  bw  spirit  is  Jn<)oNiitable^  Mr.  Oasiler 
roniilines  to  lay  before  tbe  "  powers  that  be,'  as  well  as  before  tbe  public  ^eaermll.v,  by  «b<Mn  tk*y 
nre  read  «iik  an  avidity  tbat  shows  bow  ntneb  a  good  nvan.  even  in  bonds,  is  respected.  TW 
Fleclers  are  now  addressed  to  Sir  James  Grahtir,.  Her  Migesiy's  Principal  Secretary  of  Stale 
for  the  Home  Deparincni;  and  irnly.  lyrannv.  wlieilier  in  hijjh  places  or  low.  is  laid  bef<>r«  lit* 
Minisier  in  all  its  odious  eDorniiiy.  In  a  recent  number  ibe  doings  of  the  Lcagmt  bave  been  bfx>ii|[lM 
under  notice,  and  Uieir  desire  lo  *  yei  rid  of  Feaqrws'  is  shewn  "in  palpaiVe  colowrs.  After  «•••«(«■> 
aiinf  tbe  t.bifis  in  nhicb  ibe  Ltagwe  bare  been  pnu  and  de»crib>n<;  tbe  mode  resorted  to  to  obtarii 
|>eiiiio»<s,  'i^aid  lo  enauate  from  the  people,'  bni  wkicb  ibey  ibenttdves  kar«  jot  vp,  W  ibnn 
proceeds: —         •         *         »         ♦ 

"  Ne\i  week  we  shall  bave  other  extracts  from  tbe  snrceedii^  FUtUr  apoB  Uiis  sabjeci.  Al 
present  our  space  is  full." — NerthtrMSt^rr,  PebrMHry  11,  ISIS. 


KENSINGTON  NEW  POOR  LAW  UNION. 

"  Mr.  Ricbard  Oasiler.  "7.  Camden  Ville.  Kensin^ioa.  Feb.  19,  IStt. 

"  Dear  Sir. — In  my  last  letter  out  the  subject  of  ibe  Rensin^on  Union.  wMch 
appeared  in  Xo.  49  of  ibe  FUeters.  of  December  lasJ,  I  informed  your  readers  wiib  wbal  efi^iovn 
foliy  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  procee«i<>d  in  their  dealings  with  this  parish,  and  bow.  after 
numerous  primed  letters  from  moatb  lo  month,  rescinding  their  former  orders,  this  parish  wtis  niii- 
waicly  intngled  into  an  enormous  union  wiih  the  parishes  of  Paddinjioo  and  Chelsea,  each  lar|;* 
ejjou^  to  be  kept  to  themseivss.  and  tbe  parishes  of  Fuibam  ard  Ilaminer»mitb. 

'*  Wbai  it  cost  ihe  nation  to  print  these  successive  coolradiciory  orders  I  do  not  know  ;  bat  as 
tbe  auditor  the  three  king^  have  gncn  bs  has  thonght  fit  toobjeci.  I  snppose  With  a  view  to  alittng 
the  expression  of  public  opinion,  lo  the  trifling  expenses  the  vestry  ocrasiooally  inmrs  f  powt 
Ooci:ments  necessary  for  the  iniormation  of  ibe  rale- payers,  it  noold  bare  been  as  well  if  tbey  had 
endeavoured  to  make  this  absurd  exerciseofauiborii;  alitile  more  palatable  by  their  own  example. 
"  Among  the  first  set  of  guardians  sent  lo  the  board  by  ibe  parish  of  Chelsea,  a  geatlentaa  of 
ihe  name  of  Ryder  was  relumed,  «bo.  as  you  already  know,  has  deserved  the  warm  thanks  nnd 
admiration  of  his  nei«hboors  end  countrymen  for  the  example  be  has  set  lo  ibem,  and  of  bis 
pa^i^Liooers  for  the  indtfatigable  exertions  he  matle  in  behalf  of  tbe  poor,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
interests  of  his  parish.  Ttiis  eenileman  was  retarced  by  ihe  friends  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  and 
came  into  o€Bce  m  good  faiih.  believing  boib  the  law  and  the  union  to  be  a  good  ihing.  He  bad  not, 
however,  been  long  in  cfiice  before  tbe  scales  fell  from  his  ryes.  He  considered  it  bis  dniy  to 
lepreseni  lo  ihe  board  of  guardians  ibe  complaints  of  some  of  ihe  j>aupers.  and  the  n^lect  of  ibeir 
du;y  by  ycn.e  of  tbe  officers  of  the  union.  He  found  that  the  board  rose  against  him,  ibey  censored 
him  and  ihe  persons  whose  cases  he  advocated,  nnd  endeavoured  to  pni  him  down  in  an  unwarraat'- 
alle  laaijuer.  *  Good  God.'  said  he.  •  if  this  is  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  if  ihese  are  ihe  fraits  of  the 
union,  tie  sooner  we  gel  rid  of  it  the  better.'  He  was  compelled  to  bring  bis  complaints  before  ihe 
magistrates. and  lo  beve  recourse  to  ibe  puMic  prints.  And  be  appealed  to  his  fellow  pari^bioners. 
They  coincided  wiih  him  nHmeroti>ly.  and  answered  his  appeal.  They  found,  at  the  ^ame  time,  tbeir 
expenses  increasing;  tbe  time  of  tbe  guardians  entirely  engrossed  by  ibe  accumulated  bosinr^jiof 
o;b«T  pari>l,es  on  one  daT,onaiia.'her  the  businessof  the  union  ronducted  byone  or  iwo  guardians; 
«luis!  ;he  paupers  and  their  advocates  were  thus  dealt  witti.  They  form<d  an  association.  cnierM 
ib:o  subscriptions,  and  Ibey  retun)ed  ihf  neM  year  and  every  succeedit-.g  yearguarciians  who  would 
iniiivt  on  tbe  parish  of  Ciieli-ea  beaig  sgain  entrusted  with  tbe  nianagement  of  its  own  affairs;  and 
iboi:^h  they  met  with  every  kind  of  reproach  and  opposition — though  ibe  Poor  Law  C-ommissioners 
pro;e».ed  ihat  ibey  wouj  =  never  dissolve  ibe  union,  ibey  succeeded  at  last,  in  July.  ISll,  in  esu- 
hlisbing  ihe  independence  of  their  parish,  and  in  wrin;.ir.g  an  unwilling,  gmdging  coa«eni  from 
their  Hi{;lj  Murbtinesses —  fcese  woniiies.  who  are  entru^ied  with  so  much  po«er.  not  biu»fain«  to 
acknowlrdge  ii4ai  ibey  yifJded  lo  clamour  what  tbev  coiilfi  not  approve  of  in  principle. 

'*  Thus  ihis  pet  cbiid  of  tlie  tru>  of  Someoet  Hou>e.  this  aboriwn,  afier  i»«>  fafcse  presenlatioa'*, 
lo!(er>  a'oiig  at  present  in  ilic  sL^ipe  of  Ken^iitgion.  Paddiiigion,  Pulbam,  and  Hammersmith,  wuh 
a  population  probably  now  o«  more  than  SO  000  souis! 

"  Tfcu>  on  two  occasions,  la  two  aiiempis  lo  over-ride  tbe  Local  Act  of  this  pari.h  and  to  form 
It  into  an  union,  the  PoorLaw  Commissioners  ha\e  proved  ibem>el«es  irresoloie,  :nei«mpeient.  nnd 
detoid  I'f  judgment ;  and  yet  wS<en  our  parochial  officers  oQ;>osed  them,  and  had  they  continued  lo 
o«  >o,  tbe  law  exposed  tkcm  lo  iLc  severest  jvains  aud  peuaiiies  for  disobey iig  the  commands  of 
mm  such  a>  these. 

"■  I  w.li  cou;iUue  tbe  account  oi'our  proceedings  in  ano'.ber  leuer;  and  in  tbe  meantime, 

*•  I  rcn:ain,  dear  Sir,  yonrs  faithfully. 

•JOHN  PERCEVAL. 

'•  N.E.— Ti.e  rel'^s  of  Cholscs  parish  fr.ro::-  keif  tear,  r.-.<r/r.-m  1«.  W.  /«  It.  Q^.dmrims  tkc 
v:iioK.' 
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LETTER  XLVIII. 

ON  THE  PREVAILING  POPULAR  FALLACIES  BY  WHICH  THE  FREE  THADB 

SYSTEM  IS  SUPPORTED. 
To  /.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  E«q. 

Sir.— I  bad  intended,  in  ihi*  letter,  lo  Imi»*  eommeneed  mj  argnftfnt  •»  tfc«  »»»#Ht 
important  practical  qaeiiiion  which  arisef  from  an  iitf e»ti((a(ion  of  ihe  •ciriie«  of  boman  aMOciation 
and  gwternmeni.  The  qne*fion  lo  wbich  I  allode  m»f  be  rompriited  in  a  f^w  word*.  «»bich  arm 
lAew:— WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO?  Before.  hot»e*er,  I  enter  npon  a  duriKiion  of  ibe  all- 
Mfential  qne^tion  of  remfdy,  there  are  tome  pointa  of  immediate  practical  importance  to  wbieb  I 
detire  to  call  your  atieniion. 

The  point*  10  which  I  refer  are  contained  in  tke  argoment*  wbirh  are  advanced  by  utalevmeii, 
wrilem,  and  men  of  boaines*.  for  the  porpone  of  tvatainiaj;  the  policy  they  winb  to  »ee  adopted. 
To  »b©w  ihe«e  point*  in  ibeir  true  light,  i  will  (oppose  the  following  qoeaiion  lo  be  pot  to  pernoiM 
who*e  in!ere*t  ariaen  from  netiled  property,  from  trade,  or  from  wage*: — What  i*  it  you  wi«b  i* 
hafe  »iih  regard  lo  your  property,  yoor  trade  or  yoor  wage*?  The  antrwer  instantly  gi*en  will 
he — a  good  value  or  price.  Tbi*  aiMwer.  in  favour  of  a  good  price  and  again«t  a  bad  one,  or  tb« 
fact  of  depreciation,  will  be  gifen  by  every  perton  ot  the  community;  *o  that,  by  meao^of  tbi* 
anfwer.  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  what  it  i*  which  i*  required  to  realize  general  or  national 
pro«periiy.  But  now.  oo  the  oth^r  hand,  when  the  queniion  i«  pot  in  anorber  •hape,  ar.d  it  i*  asked 
what  it  i«  ibat  ear b  man  winhe*  wiib  regard  to  the  property  of  oiber  men  which  i*  dintioci  from  bi« 
•wn.  and  being  ihat  which  he  want*  lo  purchase,  an  aiMwer  i*  invtanily  gi ten  of  a  cbaraelcr  tbo 
♦ery  reverse  of  that  which  wa«  given  in  the  former  case.  The  avowed  wi»b,  therefore.  i».  to  have 
a  Kocd  value  or  price  for  that  which  appertain*  to  them*elve« ;  but.  in  the  ease  of  neigbboors,  that 
THEIK  properly,  trade,  and  wage*  should  be  depreciated  a*  mocb  a«  ihey  can  be. 

Now.  Ibis  I*  ii,e  prineipie.  vile  and  infamous  though  it  be.  on  which  the  free  and  fasbiowibl* 
•yitem  is  founiied;  and  I  will  now  bring  fo  yoor  notice  a  few  out  of  the  iacalcolabie  BOaibcr  of 
inaiance*  in  which  it  is  advanced.  ^ 

One  of  ibe  adopted  leader<ofihepre*entFreeTrade  agitation  i»  Mr.  Cobden,  wbo,  nndonbtedly, 
supports  the  cause  wiib  great  ability  and  wiih  persevering  enerry.  On  the  29fb  of  Angusi,  lH4tt, 
Mr.  Cobden  delivered  a  long  addrea*  to  a  Urge  meeting  at  Manchester  on  the  sobjf  ci  of  Free 
Trade;  and  in  the  course  of  ibi*  addres*  be  advanced  the  following  mo«it  important  and  rompre' 
beiwive  question,  namely,  "WH.'VT  WILL  ENABLE  THE  MASTER  TO  GIVE  BETTER 
WAGES?"  Now.  this  wa»  a  question  leadiAg  to  an  examination  and  a  reeoirnition  of  tbeelC' 
■tents  which  compose  the  foondaiioa  of  all  soeial  institution*,  and,  as  Mr.  Cobden  justly  observed, 
it  was  a  question  depending  opoo  the  same  prineipie  in  England  as  it  do**  in  America,  in  Swiizer* 
land,  in  Russia,  and  everywhere  else;  and  I  will  now  show  you  in  what  manner  Mr,  Cobden  gave 
bis  answer.  His  queston  being— '«  WHAT  WILL  ENABLE  THE  MA.STER  TO  GIVE 
BETTER  WAGES?"  His  answer  was— ^  BY  GETTI.NG  BETTER  PRICES  FOR 
HIS  GOODS  I"  This  answer  is  most  true  and  important.  But  now.  Sir.  I  will  ask  yoa  to  eon< 
sider,  for  a  moment,  tfce  object  which  Mr.  Cobden  waa  then  endeavooring  to  effect.  It  was  tbat  of 
bringing  a  Loot  a  reduction  of  the  prices  of  all  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  kingdom,  wbieb  prO' 
dnee.  as  you  yotirself  have  latei v  stated  in  a  pamphlet  published  on  tbe  Cera  Laws,  serves  to  keep 
in  EMPLOYMENT  and  in  WAGF.S  nearly  half  the  labonriaf  popatatioa  of  Great  BHuia.  So 
that  by  Mr.  CobdesV  own  argument  we  have  it  admitted,  tbat  the  depreeiaiios  of  agrimltsral 
capital,  which  be,  aad  those  acting  wiib  him.  are  eadeavooriag  lo  effect,  nrast.  if  aerompli»W4, 
necessarily  rednee  the  wages  of  half  the  labouring  poptiiatioa  of  the  eonntry.  lo  say  r.otbtaf  of  ihonc 
who  are  coniiected  with  or  depeadeat  upon  agrieoltural  DEMAND.  Notwitbeiandiag  tbat  the 
argomenu  for  Free  Trade  are  tbns  so  palpably  bad  and  destructive,  aad  show*  lo  be  so  by  their, 
own  supporters,  yet  they  are  ailowed  to  pats  current  in  the  preseat  age;  aiNl  the  members  of  the 
present  administratioa  are  so  fearful  of  showing  any  opposition  to  the  priaeiple.  tbai,  ia  ibetr  places 
in  Parliament,  tbey  have  just  declared  that  the  priactpie  of  Free  Tnme  is  aew  nnversally  ackaew- 
let'gcd,  aad  tbat.  is  fact,  it  is  the  prineipie  of  eommom  seuaeHI 

Agaio,  1  vsiil  ask  you  lo  notice  a  principle  of  social  actio*  iribiefc  ban  bees  advaaced  by  on 
organ  of  the  daily  press  wbteb  unsparingly  advocates  tbe  cause  of  the  Free  Trade  party.  1  allode 
to  tbe  Homing  Ckroniele  newspaper,  the  colnma*  of  wbirb  teem  eoostaatly  with  tbe  leodest  pro- 
/etsioM$  of  ailachmeiu  to  ihe  cause  of  tbe  labouring  clasaea;  aad  yet,  wbea  it  is  fooad  accessary 
lo  argue  tbe  favourite  principle  sobei ly  and  truly,  aad  wkea  all  tbe  assamcd  feeliags  of  frieadsbip 
are  onaeeded  for  tbe  occasisiL  just  heboid  what  a  difflrreat  cbaracler  tbe  argameai  pre««ats. 

Oa  the  3rd  of  Marcb,  19^,  ibe  Free  Trade  wnter  of  tbe  ChromUle  eairred  apoa  a  dwcMsio* 
of  tbe  retatieMbip  wbicb  oogbt  to  sobsist  belweea  ihecniiivatorsof  sagar  estates  and  ibelaboarers 
employed  by  thenv.  In  tbe  course  of  kirn  argameai.  be  laid  4owb  a  aiost  imponaat  aad  most  ro«' 
prebensive GENERAL  PRINCIPLE,  a*  apt-lirable,  in  bis  npiniea,  lo  tbe  dealings  betweca  nua 
aad  man, — betweea  the  capitalist,  tbe  svperior  in  power — aad  the  laboorer,  tbe  iafenor  ia  power. 
This  principle  is  cnMaincd  in  tbe  following  passage:^ — "Tbe  laboarer  is  eattlled  ••  avail  bnmdf 
of  all  cireomstaacesby  wbicb  be  caa  increase  ibe  retara  for  bis  laboar;  aad  tbe  employer  of  labor 
to  avail  himself  of  all  ciretnnsiances  by  wbicb  be  caa  reduce  that  reiora." 

Now,  here  i*  a  clear  exposition  of  tbe  FREE  rule  of  action.  It  is  nothing  less  tbaa  tbat  man 
sbosid  rcMkive  on  betag  tbe  prr»etering  aaiagoeist  and  (;ersecator  of  kt*  frtlew  creatare.  Tie 
poor  maa,  wko  has  to  procare  hi*  lining  by  ki«  daily  laLoor,  is  to  have  permis«io«  to  exert  all  Ims 
efbrts  io«ards  increasmg  tbe  earning*  of  bis  lafeoar;  whilst,  oa  tbe  otbrr  baad.  tbe  rich  nsaa.  or 
' ,  Ibe  capiiahst,  wbe  derives  wealth  by  tbe  empteyBteal  of  labear,  i*  to  exert  all  bis  power  for  ibe 
parpose  of  redocwg  tbe  earnings  of  tbe  iskoarer,  in  order  tbat  be  may  procare  bis  commodities  at 


ill 

iho  smallest  cost,  or  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The  result  of  this  conflict  between  the  weak  and  the 
strong  may  easily  be  foreseen;  such  a  conflict  can.  in  truth,  eventuate  only  in  one  way,  which  is  that 
of  the  impoverishment  of  llie  labourer;  and  ihus,  by  the  constant  operation  of  the  principle  here 
«dvooal«»d,  the  po^^■^r  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  labouring  diss  are  beii»'>-  continually  intruded  on 
and  deslroyed  :  and  yet  we  are  assurtn!  by  Ilfr  Majesty's  Ministers,  that  this  principle  is,  in  iho 
present  age,  received  as  a  principle  of  cnmmnn  sense.  I  wish  that  the  •'•  wise  saws  and  modern 
instances"  of  Ikt  Jlinisters  could  be  placed,  for  close  inspection  and  calm  consideratioil.  bbfore 
the  Queen  lierself.  I  am  convinced  that,  after  a  very  little  reflection,  Her  Majesty  would  feel  it 
to  be  her  duty  to  administer  a  rebuke  to  her  advisers,  and  that  she  would  tell  iIumm  to  go  and  learn 
belter  ihinijs.  To  indoctrinate  themselves  at  a  purer  fountain  than  that  at  which  they  had  been 
Kccustomed  to  slake  their  thirst  for  knowledge. 

I  will  now  submit  for  your  consideration  another  conspicuous  and  remarkable  example  of  tha' 
kind  of  social  action  which,  we  are  told  bv  those  in  authority,  is.  in  the  present  age,  held  to  be  in 
conformity  with  '"common  sense."  On  Friday,  the  27th  of  January  last,  a  very  large  public 
meeting  took  place  at  Manchester,  composed  of  persons  engaged  in  manufactures.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  that  of  presenting  to  Mr.  Etnmerson  Tennant,  the  member  for  Belfast,  a  handsome 
service  of  plate,  in  token  of  the  gratitude  which  the  manufacturers  generally  entertained  towards 
him,  for  the  zeal  an'i  ability  he  had  displayed  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament  in  couduclinjf 
to  a  successful  terminaiion  a  Bill  for  preserving  the  copyright  of  designs.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Emmersoii  Tennant  made,  of  roiirse,  a  very  animated  speech,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  pro- 
minent fenluro  of  his  address  consisted  of  an  exposition  of  the  manufac:uring  power  and  GLORV 
of  Great  Britain.  Having  commented,  at  con>*iderable  length,  on  the  particular  character  of  ll»e 
law  which  he  had  been  so  instrumental  in  getting  enacted,  his  ideas  gradually  quitted  the  particular 
and  the  minute,  and  expanded  themselves  into  the  multiform  and  ilie  grand;  anduuderthe  fervour 
of  a  highly  wrought  and  inflated  imagination,  he  delivered  the  following  passage:  — 

"Tn  the  quality  of  her  productions,  England  enjoyed  all  the  appliances,  and  possesses  all  the 
laste  and  ingenuity  to  equal,  at  least,  the  manufactures  of  any  country  under  the  sun — (cheers); 
nnd  in  point  of  price,  we  need  scarcely  apprehend  successful  competition  from  any  quarter  of  the 
globe,  so  long  as  wo  possessed  the  power  to  send  our  ships  on  a  voyage  of  1.^,000  miles  to  bring 
home  the  native  cotton  of  H^ni'ostan.  to  spin,  weave,  bleach,  and  to  return  it  over  the  same  stu- 
pendous distance,  and  UNDER-?5ELL  ON  THEIR  OWN  SOIL  THE  MUSLIN  WE.A- 
VEI?S  OF  THE  GANGES  AND  THE  DECCAN,  IN  A  COUNTRY  WHERE  A 
HANDFUL  OF  RICE  WAS  THE  SUSTENANCE  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  AND  THE 
WAGES  OF  LABOUR  HANGED  FROM  Urf.  TO  2d.  PER  DA Y  — (applause).  *  *  * 
These  were  the  peaceful  contests  in  which,  it  seemed  lo  him,  that  the  governments  of  the  civilized 
World  would  hereafter  be  engaged;  industry,  not  war,  would,  ere  long,  decide  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe." 

Now,  Sir,  let  us  conOder  what  it  is  that  the  Manchester  manufacturers  themselves  would, 
above  all  things,  dread  the  prospect  of.  Why  !  it  is  that  of  being  under-sold.  If  the  manufac- 
turers and  laliourers  of  another  country  should  compete  successfully  with  them,  they  vv(»uld  know 
well,  and  would  express  it  loudly  enough  too.  that  their  i)rotils  would  be  destroyed,  their  capital 
depreciated  or  anniliilaicd,  their  labourers  ihruwn  out  of  employment,  and  all  the  evils  attendant 
on  ph\sical  distress  would  he  entailed  on  humaiiity.  Suchis  theclear  and  generally  acknowledged 
view  of  the  case  ;  and  yet  tie  inducement  held  out  by  Mr.  Eninierson  Tn;tiant — the  great  and 
cheering  prospect — the  bright  glory  of  England — are  to  consist  in  fnlerirg  univer.'.ally  into  the 
titril'e  of  competition,  ns  \>e  have  done  with  our  fellow  subjects,  the  weavers  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Deccan,  in  manufacturing  so  ingeniously  and  so  cheaply  as  to  UNDER-SELL  the  poor  Indian 
labourers,  so  with  all  others  who  may  be  similar  circumstanced;  these,  as  Mr.  Tennant  himself 
admits,  having  been  already  reduced  to  subsist  on  the  miserable  iiliirent  of  a  "  handful  of  rice,"  and 
whose  wages  were  only  }},d.  or  2d.  per  day.  You  will  observe,  that  the  whole  matter  is  spoken 
of  as  constituting  a  warfare.  The  destruction  is  not  to  be  eifected  by 

• "The  mingled  din 

Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  loaring  Culverin," 

but  by  the  peaceful,  yes,  PEACEFUL  ! !  art  of  undermining  the  power  of  procuring  subsistence; 
and  it  is  by  this  instrumeiiialiiy,  according  lo  Mr.  Tennant,  that  the  balance  of  the  power  of  nations 
is  to  be  decided. 

Such,  we  are  told,  are,  in  future,  to  be  the  sources  of  our  national  greatness  and  glory! 
These  are  lo  be  the  iTtumphs  of  civilization!  In  such  a  course  of  action  consists  UTILITA- 
RIAN MORALITY  !  And  all  this  was  spoken,  loo,  by  a  siaiesman  who  is  ranked  in  ihe  school 
of  moderate  politics. 

Truly  the  mania  has  exiended  itself  far  and  wide,  deeply  as  well  as  snperficiallv.  Darkness, 
gross  darkness,  envelopes  ihe  people,  whilst  the  heiier  order  of  nun  look  on  with  palsied  energies, 
trusting  that,  witl.otit  elilon,  all  will  be  well.  Our  hading  men  uil  us  that  all  this  is  in  conformity 
with  conimon  sense,  and  llicrefare  they  build  upnii  it.  Uunt'oubtedly  and  unhappily  it  is  so.  IJut 
there  is  one  important  woni  that  appears  to  I.e  almost  wholly  lorgoiien  by  governors  and  people, 
and  that  word  i- — GOOD.  It  is  goo^/  sense  that  we  want  in  the  place  of  common  sense.  If  the 
policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  were  tried  Ly  this  lest,  where  would  it  be?  I  need  not 
supply  the  answer — you  know  well  enough, 

1  remain.  Sir,  jour  obedient  servant. 

No.  IG,  Doughty  Street,  March  Gth,  1843.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 
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FLEET  PAPERH. 


THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  tlie  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reasou  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  atid  property  ;  also  to  oft'er  some  remarks  npon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions, particularly  thatof  PrivaJe 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  hisoAva  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peare, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institution.^ 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  OAsxrER  is  removed  from  No.  2,  in  10,  to  UTo.  8,  111  tlie  State  HouSC     HSo.  8 

is  on  the  ground- fioor,  close  to  the  front  door,  ou  ihe  Icti. — Mr.  OiSTi.ER  begs  to  remind  his 
friends,  that  on  Monday  he  is  always  occupied  in  writing ;  so  that  on  that  day  u&  is  not 
"  At  Home." 

.  J.  AnciiBELi,,  Minories,  wishes  to  have  Mr.  Oastler^s  '^  opinion  on  M'Naughten's  crime  ami 
the  verdict."  Mr.  Oastler  thinks  that  ihe  whole  affair,  from  /  he  assassination  to  the  verdict. 
is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  "  common  senst'''  of  the  age.  Could  our  iifiioraiit  forefutAen 
speak,  Mr.  Oastler  believes  they  would  say — A  few  more  such  crimes  anil  such  verdicts,  and 
then  have  a  care  of  yourselves.  Meaning  thereby,  that  murders,  assassinations  will  be  ax 
plentiful  as  blackberries  in  their  season.  Mr.  Oastler  begins  to  think,  that,  baring  Sir  James 
Graham's  monstrosities,  he  has  got  to  the  most  sensible,  because  the  most  secure  side  of  iJiess 
high  walls. 

■'  Ax  Old  Operative." — As  soon  as  possible. 

•  York." — If  possible,  next  week. 
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NOTICBS    OF    THE    FLEET   PAPERS. 

"  The  FLEET  PAPERS. — We  resume  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Oastler's  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tlie  League,  in  iheir  efforts  to  '  get  rid  of  Feargus.'  His  description  is  as  graphic  as  rt 
IS  true;  and  the  manner  in  which  part  of  the  50,000/.  has  been  appropriated  will  be  read  with 
much  interest: —         ♦         *         ♦         * 

"Mr,  Oasller,  in  his  number  for  the  present  week,  after  reading  Sir  James  Graham  a  severe 
lecture  on  prison  discipline,  turns  from  him  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whom  he 
thus  addresses:—         *         •         ♦         ."— Northern  Star,  February;  \%,\i^. 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS.— The  Philosophy  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  the  'coarse  food  ' 
'secret'  document,  are  subjects  upon  which  the  imprisoned  'King'  discourses  with  such  a  vigour 
of  intellect  that  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  receive  with  delight  our  continued  extracts  from  the 
Fleeters.  Mr.  Oastler,  indeed,  seems  never  to  grow  tired — he  never  grows  weary  in  well-doing. 
In  this  number  for  the  current  week  he  tbas  speaks  : —  *        *        «  •• — Northern  Star, 

February  25,  1843. 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS.— Important  Warning.— Mr.  Richard  Oasller,  who  though  now 
for  some  time  incarcerated  in  the  Queen's  Prison,  still  possesses  important  source  of  information 
from  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  other  places,  concludes  his  postscript  to  the  current  number  of 
the  Fleet  Papers  in  the  following  emphatic  terms: — '  But  I  will  caution  the  starving  millions. 
Agents  are  now  at  work,  striving  to  get  up  another  outbreak  !  Do  not  listen  to  their  suggestions. 
There  is  death  in  the  Pot." — Leeds  Intelligencer,  March  4,  1843. 

"  TO  Mr.  RICHARD  OASTLER,  QUEEN'S   PRISON. 

"February  21.  1843. 
"  Honoured  Sir, — I  trust  that  jou  will  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  announced  forma- 
tion of  'The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  British  Industry.'  Asa  working  man.  I  feel  deep 
interest  in  this.  With  me  it  is  a  happy  omen  of  better  times;  and  I  am  certain  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Society  will  be  hailed  with  gladness  by  many  an  aching  heart,  and  there  is  no  one 
possessing  true  British  feelings  who  can  view  it  with  indifference.  As  far  as  my  humble  ability 
would  permit,  I  have  ever  maintained  that  Allegiance  and  Protection  were  too  closely  allied  to  be 
>eparated  ;  and  I  have  not  as  yet  been  confuted.  It  is  my  hrm  conviction  that  the  principle  of 
Protection  is  interwoven  with  the  Constitution.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  for  a  subject  of  this 
realm  to  expect  that  he  shall  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  or  trade,  by  which 
alune  he  can  render  (hat  support  which  the  State  demands  of  him.  I  think  this  to  be  so  clear,  that 
none  but  those  blinded  by  false  philosophy  would  attempt  a  denial.  The  establishment  of  this 
really  British  Society  must  indeed  be  a  heavy  blow  and  severe  discouragement  to  the  League; 
and  will  go  far  to  reduce  that  Anti-Britiah  conclave  to  one  of  thu  things  that  did  exist.  It  is  full 
time  that  the  revolutionary  projects  of  the  League  were  counteracted.  A  short  time  since,  I 
was  arguing  with  a  Free-Trader,  and  remarked  that  the  system  which  he  advocated  must,  if  carried 
out,  iuevitably  produce  a  revolution.  'Why,'  said  he,  'that  is  the  very  thing  we  want!'  I  then 
spoke  of  the  horrors  of  that  which  he  and  his  party  were  so  desperately  seeking,  but  without  effect- 
ing the  slightest  change  in  his  opinions.  On  this  I  could  not  avoid  pointing  to  the  extreme  singu- 
larity of  our  positions.  There  was  he.  a  respectable  man,  and  master-tradesman,  willing  to  inflict 
a  terrible  catastrophe  on  his  devoted  country;  while  I,  a  poor  man,  scarcely  earning  a  bare 
subsistence  for  my  family,  and  therefore  suspected  to  be  one  of  those  who  would  envelope  the  land 
in  blood  and  fire,  was  endeavouring  to  win  him  from  his  desolating  opinions.  Well,  we  do  indeed 
live  in  strange  limes,  and  the  sooner  they  are  altered,  the  better  will  it  be  for  our  unfortunate  nation. 
All  who  wish  to  avert  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  a  revolution,  should  hasten  to  join  this  invaluable 
Socieiy,  and  restore  the  principle  of  Proleciion  to  the  violated  Constitution.  If  those  who  have 
influence  and  power  were  aware  of  the  already  fatal  effects  of  unrestrained  capital,  they  would 
surtly  not  decline,  to  join  the  patriotic  Earl  of  Stanhope  in  his  endeavours  to  preserve  both  rich 
<nn(l  poor  from  destruction.  Please  to  accept  our  respectful  wishes  for  your  and  Mrs.  Oasiler's 
heahh.     May  God  bless  you  both. 

"I  am,  your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

'  10,  Enoch's  Court,  Goodman's  Yard,  aiiiiories.  "  JOHN  JONES. 

"  P.S. — I  confide  in  your  kindness  lo  excuse  the  faults  of  this  letter,  for  it  is  written  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  I  am  much  distressed  for  time." 

LETTER  XLIX. 

ADDITIONAL  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  BADNESS  OF  THE  FREE  TRADE 

PRINCIPLE. 
r  J  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

Sir, — There  is  no  feature  of  the  national  mind  of  England  which  presents,  in  my 
cMlmation,  so  alarming  a  character  as  that  total  incapaciiy  which  is  now  manifested  of  distinguish- 
>njr  ihe  true  and  false  in  social  dealing.  If  this  alarming  characteristic  did  not  prevail  extensively, 
it  i;  were  visible  only  in  particular  seciionsof  the  community,  somuch  apprehension  of  its  evil  con- 
^efjuenccs  need  not  be  entertained:  but.  unhappily,  the  disease  is  not  thus  confined;  the  leaven  has 
extended  itself  almost  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  social  principle  and  feeling,  so  that,  from  the 
higU'st  to  Ihe  lowest,  it  is  difficult  lo  discern  a  part  which  i»  free  from  the  direful  coulamination. 


11? 

I  have  lately  called  your  attention  to  man;  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  lamentable  inca- 
pacity to  which  I  refer;  and  these  have  been  exhibited  chiefly  by  persons  on  whom  the  people  have 
been  taught  to  look  as  leaders  or  instructors  in  the  science  of  social  conduct  and  general  govern- 
ment. Perhaps  you  will  retort  upon  me,  that  my  objection  contains  nothing  new:  that  the  same 
incapacity  has  been  exhibited  in  all  communities  of  people,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world;  and, 
hence,  that  it  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  destinies  of  the  human  race. 

1  grant  this; — but,  what  then?  The  contest  between  good  and  evil  still  remains.  It  has  ever 
constituted — it  constitutes  now — and  will  henceforward  constitute  the  great  conflict.  We  cannot 
mingle  in  the  great  strife,  survey  the  combatants,  choose  on  which  side  we  ourselves  will  serve,  and 
endeavour  to  influence  the  decisions  of  other  men,  without  feeling  the  deepest  interest  in  the  result — 
without  rejoicing  when  we  see  the  contest  nobly  and  truly  pursued  ;  and.  on  the  other  hand,  lament in<r 
deejily  when  we  see  defections  from  the  ranks  of  honour,  justice,  and  truth,  occur.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  us  in  this  great  conflict  that  superior  light  has  been  given  to  us.  By  becom- 
ing willing  recipients  of  this  light,  we  derive  the  ability  of  distinguishing  good  from  evil,  and  we 
acquire  the  power  of  becoming  the  successful  servant  of  the  one  and  the  foe  of  the  other.  Know- 
ing, ihen,  that  the  evil  has  existed,  that  it  exists  at  the  present  moment,  and  having  been  assured, 
by  unerring  authority,  that  it  will  continue  to  exist  and  even  increase  in  intensity,  the  great  con- 
clusion we  have  to  regard  with  respect  to  the  destiny  of  individuals,  and  communities  of  individuals, 
consists  in  a  question  of  number  or  degree.  The  question  will  be — how  many  persona  are  right, 
and  how  many  are  wrong? 

Who,  then,  are  they  who  can  avoid  entertaining  sympathy  on  this  great  and  momentous  question  ? 
None  but  the  insensate  and  lost !  When,  therefore,  we  discern  so  many  men  becoming  traitors  t» 
the  noblest  of  ail  causes;  professing  the  name,  but  denying  the  nature;  cherishing,  in  their  ovyh 
persons,  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  refusing  admission  to  the  spirit  o(  truth,  we  cannot  bui  lameitt, 
for  it  is  by  this  process  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  strength  of  individuals  becomes  impaired  and 
destroyed;  and  if  of  individuals,  so  of  nations.  As  increase  of  means,  of  wealth,  and  of  power, 
is  extended  in  a  nation,  so  the  people  become  more  and  more  desirous  of  gratifying  their  excited 
inclinations.  All  become  impatient  of  restraint,  and  unwilling  to  submit  to  any  law  which  shall 
establish  the  necessity  of  one  individual  foregoing  the  indulgence  of  a  selfish  gratification,  in  order 
that  the  welfare  of  another  may  be  insured.  The  disease  slowly,  though  gradually  and  with  cer- 
tainty, spreads,  until  at  length  both  governors  and  governed  come  to  the  abominable  agreement 
of  sacrificing  all  good  principle  of  public  action,  and,  by  common  consent,  adopt  the  maxim  that 
— what  is  pleasant  is  right — that  individual  advantage  orenjojment  eventuates  in  public  good. 
This,  I  contend,  is  the  formidable,  the  vile,  the  dangerous,  and  ihe  prevailing  feature  of  our  pre- 
sent social  condition.  It  constitutes  an  attempt  to  revive  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  by  endeavour- 
ing to  surround  viciousness  with  all  the  sanctions  of  moral  and  physical  science.  That  the  general 
actions  and  arguments  of  our  countrymen  take  this  fatal  direction,  I  have  already  shown  you, 
and  I  will  now  give  you  further  proof  of  this  appalling  fact. 

Amongst  the  number  of  ingenious  devices  which  the  free  principle  of  trade  sanctions,  and  which 
have  been  resorted  to  of  late  years  in  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  getting,  or  raiher_/J/cAing' 
money,  no  device  has  been  more  ingeniously  contrived,  more  conspicuously  advocated,  and  more 
generally  destructive,  than  that  of  joint-stock  trading.  If  the  number  of  these  schemes  were  to  be 
klated,  together  wiih  the  amount  of  capital  proposed  to  be  employed  in  them,  the  sum  total  would 
be  so  great  as  scarcely  to  come  within  the  compass  of  credibility.  With  respect  to  the  character 
avouched  of  them,  one  peculiar  feature  is  placed  by  their  projectors  in  from  of  all  of  them,  and 
that  feature  is — THE  PUBLIC  GOOD.  Thus,  when  a  parly  of  men  of  fortune  subscribe 
portions  of  their  property,  and  constitute  themselvesa  public  company, for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
a  number  of  poor  and  industrious  washerwomen  of  the  source  by  which  they  |)rocure  a  seamy 
livelihood,  it  is  all  done  under  the  noble  pretext  of  doing  good  to  the  great  monster — the  Public. 
There  is  one  paragraph,  to  be  sure,  in  the  Prospectus  of  the  company,  which  sets  forth  the  large 
profits  which  will  certainly  accrue  to  those  who  take  a  share  in  the  project;  but  still  the  good  of 
the  public  is  declared  to  be  the  main  object  of  the  design.  So  again  with  the  company  of  gentle- 
men who  propo.-e  to  increase  their  own  wealth  by  encroaching  on  the  trade  of  the  poor  milk-sellers. 
All  is  done  for  the  public  good.  Excellent  men!  Excellent  milk!  The  very  milk  of  humau 
kindness!  Likewise  in  the  case  of  those  gentlemen  again  who  propose  to  accommodate  the  public 
by  superseding  the  employment  of  the  hard-working  carriers.  The  advantage  to  accrue  to  the 
public  is  declared  to  be  incalculable.  Thus  we  may  see  men  who  have  amassed  ample  fortunes 
in  business,  and  who  hare  retired  to  their  suburban  villas,  or  to  their  mansions  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
and  others  who  are  still  deriving  large  incomes  from  professions  and  trades,  seeking  to  increase 
their  gains  by  abstracting  something  from  the  businesses  of  other  men.  The  principle  thus  set  in 
motion  against  the«poor  and  the  weak,  is  applied  with  equal  force  to  other  more  powerful  interests, 
and  even  the  great  business  of  banking  is  attacked  and  prostrated.  And  this  iniquity  is  all  peipe- 
trated  unblushingly.  l^he  liberal  and  enlightened  philosophy  of  the  age  afllixes  to  it  the  seal  of  its 
approbation;  and  few  men  are  to  be  found  who  will  characterize  these  proceedings  by  appropriate 
language. 

I  will  now  ask  you  to  look  earnestly  at  one  of  the  more  recent  of  these  examples  of  modern 
cupidity,  veiled  as  1  have  before  described.  The  schem*  has  been  ushered  forth  to  the  country 
under  the  title  of  "The  British  Watch  and  Clock-Making  Com|)any."  The  leader  of  this  design 
is  a  person  of  no  less  rank  than  that  of  a  Duke.  It  is  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  So  that  here  we 
have  one  of  the  highest  peers  of  the  realm  consenting  to  become  chief  competitor  in  the  trade  of 
watch  and  cloek-ii.aking.  The  capital  proposed  to  be  invested  is  250,000/.,  and  not  to  exceed 
500,000/.  It  is  declared,  in  ilie  Prospectus  issued  by  the  company,  that  a  certain  Mr.  lugold  has, 
after  twenty  )cars  of  labour  and  the  exercise  of  great  ingenuity,  succeeded  in  inventing  machines, 
"  by  which  [to  use  the  words  of  the  Prospectus]  a  most  incredible  number  of  watches  of  every  variety 
of  size,  and  of  unequalled  and  uniform  accuracy,  can  be  made  in  a  day."  It  is  then  proposed,  that 
instead  of  the  various  parts  of  the  watches  and  clocks   being  made,  as  they  now  are,  iu  different 
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places,  and  fitted  together  at  the  houses  of  the  working  men,  that  all  the  component  parts  shall  be 
put  together  under  one  roof,  or  in  large  manufactories,  the  newly  invented  machines  being  applied. 

Then  there  comes  a  very  important  passage,  which  is  as  follows  : — '•  An  examination  of  the  dif- 
ferent machines  would  satisfy  any  one  acquainted  with  the  watch-making  business,  that  riiere  is  a 
POSITIVE  CERT  WSTY  of  oblainins  a  pmfit  of  not  less  than  tkirtjj  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  employed  by  the  company,  AND  A  STRONG  PROBABILITY  of  a  much  larger 
profit."  This,  of  course,  is  the  nectar  of  the  cup — the  sparkling,  inviting,  and  inebriating  draught, 
containing  just  so  much  Lethean  admixture  as  will  allay  the  '•  compunctious  yisitings  of  conscience." 
A  positive  certainly  of  thirty  per  cent,  profit,  with  a  strong  probability — of  much  more!!  Pretty 
good  trade  this,  our  Grace  of  Hamilton — head  Watch  and  Clock-Maker  of  Great  Britain!  Ob, 
Shylock  !  Shylock  !  how  happy  thou  would'st  have  been  to  have  lived  in  this  age  of  thirty  per  cent, 
profit,  and  probably  much  more! 

The  Prospectus  contains  some  observations  on  (he  present  state  and  prospects  of  the  watch  and 
clock-makii)g  trade;  and  it  is  asserted,  that  the  existing  competition  has  compelled  tlie  masters  to 
have  recourse  to  every  possible  means  of  bringing  down  the  price;  and  there  occurs  a  passage  as 
follows  : — ''The  profits  of  the  master,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  have  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  scale  ;  and  it  is  painful  to  add,  that  in  loo  many  instances  the  work  is  badly  executed." 

Then  succeeds  the  following  very  important  assurance: — "The  saving  of  both  time  and  money, 
through  the  proposed  improvement  in  the  system  of  this  manufacture,  wiil  be  so  great,  that  the  com- 
pany will  be  able  to  offer  to  the  trade  all  the  component  parts  of  watches  (better  made,  and  finished 
more  perfectly  than  they  can  be  under  the  present  system)  at  thirty  per  cent,  under  the  actual  price 
now  paid  for  them." 

1  bus  the  community  is  informed,  with  respect  (o  the  profits  accruing  to  the  sellers  of  watches, 
and  the  wages  awarded  to  the  worknien,  that  both  are,  at  present,  reduced  (o  the  lowest  scale; 
and  then  this  company  proceed  to  declare,  that  they  will  sell  their  commodity  thirty  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  this  the  lowest  scale.  In  the  next  place,  the  company  introduce  a  little  show  of  sen- 
sibility ;  for  they  ^.ay — "It  is  painful  to  add,  that  in  too  many  instances  the  work  is  badly  ex- 
ecuted." 

Now,  Sir,  I  entreat  you  to  mark  the  exquisite,  the  generous  sensibility  here  displayed.  This 
notable  company  have  the  magnanimity  to  divdaiii  all  sensibility  about  the  formidable  and  cruel 
fact  of  underselling  the  poor  workmen,  whose  wages,  they  say,  are  already  reduced  to  the  lowest 
scale;  but  an  expression  of  pain  is  elicited  from  their  delicate,  tender,  and  compassionate  souls  in 
behalf  of  the  watch.  It  is  painful,  they  say,  to  add,  that  the  jvoik  is  badly  executed.  Thus,  ia 
their  estimation,  the  material  is  everything — man  nothing.  All  sympathy  is  for  matter — not  a 
morsel  is  entertained  for  humanity.  The  numemus  artisans,  their  wives,  children,  and  all  depen- 
dent on  them,  who  may  be  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  necessaries,  and  some  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  able,  perhaps,  to  keep  up  a  tolerably  happy  home,  are  !o  be  consigned  to  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  its  attendant  poverty,  destitution,  and  misery,  and  no  expression  of  pain  is  elicited;  for 
this,  the  thirty  per  cent,  profit,  and  perhaps  more,  is  the  potent  and  all-composing  assuasive;  but 
on  account  of  the  material  or  the  watch,  the  feelings  of  this  notable  association  are  painfull!/ 
awakened.  Oh,  Chivalry  !  Chivalry  !  how  is  ihy  character  changed!  Once  the  world  was  accus- 
tomed to  behold  thy  prowess  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  weak.  To  see  thee  nobly  throwing  thy- 
self in  the  gap  between  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  and  briiving  an  encounter,  even  to  the 
death,  in  order  to  rescue  the  weak  from  the  fangs  of  the  strong;  but  in  this  age  of  meanness,  we 
are  doomed  lo  wiiness  the  shame-inflicting  spectacle  of  the  head  of  the  noble  house  of  Hamilton 
and  BrHiidon  lending  on  a  band  of  clock-making  comrades  for  the  purpose  of  making  desolate  and 
miserable  liie  humble  dwellings  of  peaceful  artisans. 

Having  described  forcibly  the  evils  which  arise  to  the  country  by  being  under-sold  or  deprived 
of  its  trade  of  watch  and  clock-making,  the  company  arrive  at  the  climax  of  their  project,  by  hold- 
ing out  the  prospect  that,  eventually,  they  expect  lo  succeed  in  depriving  foreigners  of  all  their 
trade  in  waich  and  clock-making. 

Such,  as  I  have  now  described,  is  the  true  character  of  this  remarkable  project,  one  selected 
from  a  large  number  of  a  sinular  progeny,  in  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  encouraged 
to  take  delight.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  know  by  what  process  of  elaborate  rea- 
soning, or  cunningly  devised  misrepresentation,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  was 
seduced  into  giving  his  assent  to  become  a  leader  of  this  full-blown  specimen  of  Utilitarian  Philoso- 
phy— this  exquisite  eliciiaiion  of  •the  greatest  happiness  principle."  Let  watches  and  clocks  be 
excellent  and  cheap,  but  let  men,  women,  and  chilclren  perish.  Thirty  per  cent,  profit,  with  a  strong 
probability  of  much  more!  Elevated  morality  !  Noble  philosophy!  Materialism  brought  to  the 
acme  of  its  perfection.  As  it  was  of  old,  so  is  it  now.  On  all  sides  it  is  exclaimed — Prophecy 
unto  us  PLEASANT  things  !  Make  your  philosophy  agreeable  and  pleasing — administer  to  the 
desires  of  our  body,  and  then  we  will  have  it.  Our  statesmen  meanly  coutply,  and  instead  of  truth, 
prophecy  deceits,  and  by  such  means  bear  rule. 

Free — free — free:  this  is  the  great,  the  insidious  charmer.  Its  offspring  are  multiplied  incal- 
culably— they  surround  us  on  every  side — ihey  are  unceasingly  gnawing  our  heart's  core.  We 
complain,  we  deplore,  we  writhe,  we  call  out  in  convulsive  agony;  but  the  spell  of  material  love 
being  strong,  we  turn  away  from  the  only  remedy — ilie  covenants  and  counsels  of  divine  wisdom. 
Our  sight  being  attracted  more  and  more  by  allnr.ng  objects,  we  gratify — gratify — gratify;  and 
deliberately  iovite  the  power  that  stings  us  to  a  closer  and  mare  endearing  embrace. 

.1  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 
No.  10,  Doughty  Street,  March  13ih,  1843.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Oastler  is  removed  from  No.  2,  in  10.  to  Mo.  8,  in  the  State  HouSe.     TSO.  8 

is  on  the  ground-floor,  close  to  the  front  door,  on  the  Ifft. — Mr.  Oastler  begs  to  remind  his 
friends,  that  on  Monday  ke'is  alvun/s  occupied  in  writing  ;  so  that  on  that  day  he  is  not 
•'  At  Home." 

.J.  Bagshott,  London,  is  angry  with  Mr.  Oastler  for  his  remarks  about  the  crime  and  verdict 
in  M'Naughten'g  case.  Mr.  O.  cannot  help  it — he  still  thinks  that  the  ichole  affair  is  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  TV hy  should  assassins  be  re.spoas'Me,  when  Ministers 
may  order  wholesale  murder,  as  in  Affghanisian.  and,  by  inference,  be  declared  irresponsible 
by  Parliament  ?  The  wonder  of  the  age  is,  that  he  who  honestly  holds,  and  boldly  maintains 
the  doctrine  of  irresponsibility,  should  be  denounced  as  a  monster  not  Jit  to  live.  IV kite  Mr. 
Robert  Owen^s principles  are  acted  upon  by  the  highest  authorities,  it  is  "too  bad"  that  hs 
should  be  treated  with  contempt. 

John  Plocton,  Leeds. — Sir  James  Graham  would  not  have  consented  to  support  Lord  Ashley, 
if  he  had  not  perceived  that  a  centtaVized  scheine  of  Education  would  lend  to  the  thraldom  of 
the  mind.  These  centralizing  schemes,  if  persisted  in,  wilt  destroy  every  particle  of  free- 
dom in  our  institutions. 

The  MoRNiNG.HBliii.D  says,  Mr.  Oastler  is  a  Monomaniac.  That  is  characteristic — it  is  old 
news.  '    "  ' 

Jutt  published,  handsomely  bound,  price  7s.6d.,  dedicated,  by  Special  Permission,  to  Lord 

Denman,  the 

JURYMAN'S    LEGAL  HAND-BOOK,   and   Manual  of  Common  Law:  adapted   to  the 
comprehension  of  Jurors  and  others,  and  affording  information  peculiarly  useful  to  profes- 
sional gentlemen,  yeomen,  to  the  man  of  business,  municipal  authorities,  the  parish  officer,  &:c.&c. 
By  Thomas  H.  CORNISH,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Part  II.  of  this  useful  work  contains  the  Marrow  of  the  Jury  Laws,  with  the  Duties,  Powers, 
Liabilities,  and  Qualifications  of  all  GOOD  and  TRUE  JURORS,  competent  to  serve  either  on 
Grand.  Special,  or  Petty  Juries  ;  or  whether  on  ordinary  or  particular  Inquests,  &c.  The  Origin. 
Nature,  and  Solemn  Obligation  of  Oaths,  &c.  Nature  of  the  Oath  taken  by  our  Saviour — liie 
Oath  taken  by  Harold,  Queen  Victoria,  &c. 

The  Misi'sE  of  the  term  "  Politician." — By  a  politician  is  meant  a  man  who  possesses  as 
correct  information  as  he  can  get  respecting  the  laws  he  is  bound  to  obey,  the  Jciiv  Laws  in  par- 
liciilar.  and  the  constitution  by  which  he  lives  and  niovesfand  has  his  social  or  political  being;  a 
man  who  is  aware  that,  as  a  citizen,  he  has  certain  rights  to  exercise,  and  certain  obligaliotis  to 
fnltil.  and  who  takes  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  their  nature,  their  value,  and  their  extent,  in 
order  to  use  his  power  rationally,  and  aischarge  his  duty  faithfully. — Juryman's  Legal  Hand- li:iok. 
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LETTER  ir. 
ON  THE  ILLEGALITY  OF  IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 

"To  Mr.  Richard  Oasti.er,  Queen's  Bench  Prison. 

"  Sir, — In  my  last  letter  on  this  interesting  subject,  I  concluded  by  remindtng- 
jou,  and  through  you  your  numerous  readers,  that  the  result  of  the  late  *  commission'  was  the  great, 
nay,  splendid  edition  of  the  Statutes  of  the  realm.  The  editorial  of  this  magnificent  compi> 
Jation,  this  truly  gigantic  labour,  is  given  to  one  SirEdeljne  Tomlins,  &c. 

"  Doubtless  you  are  aware,  Sir,  that  the  invention  of  this  species  of  trial,  trial  by  jury, 
lias  been  attributed  to  the  superior  genius  of  our  great  Alfred.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the 
"west  Saxon  monarch  was  not  the  originator  of  this  valuable  immunity — the  merit  of  Alfred  con- 
sisting, (as  we  gather  from  Runnington,  in  his  'Notes  on  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  History  of  the 
Common  Law,')  according  to  Sullivan,  rather  in  fixing  the  number  and  qualities  of  the  jurors,  than 
in  the  institution  itself.  Nor  is  this  enough.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  tribunal  was  univer- 
sally established  among  all  the  northern  natiosn;  —  consult,  on  this  subject,  the  '  Juryman's  Legal 
Hand-Book,  and  Manual  of  Common  Law,'  a  very  useful  little  work  on  this  and  other  very  impor- 
lant  subjects,  and  one  too  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  find  its  way  not  only  into  the  hands  of  the  " 
middle  classes,  but  also  into  the  studio  of  the  M.P.  and  temporal  and  spiritual  Barons,  &c.  I  advise 
«ll  my  friends  to  get  a  copy  of  this  valuable  legal  expositor — they  will  be  sure  to  profit  by  a 
perusal  of  iis  contents,  and  find  that  the  principles  referred  to  are  so  interwoven  in  our  con- 
stitution, that  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  one  gives  us  also  some  traces  of  the  other.  With  us — in 
England! — tried  by  jury  seems  to  have  been  used  time  out  of  mind,  and  to  have  been  coeval  with  the 
lirst  civil  government  established  in  this  country  ;  and  though  its  establishment  was  shaken  for  a  time 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Norman  trial  bi/  battle,  it  was  also  fo  highly  prized  by  the  people,  that 
110  conquest,  no  change  of  government,  could  ever  prevail  to  abolish  it.  Even  so,  Sir:  this  I  beliere 
10  be  the  true  account. 

"  I  must  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  what  I  have  said  with  reference  to  this  fact,  viz.  that  Eng- 
lishmen are  not  indebted  to  the  Barons  of  Runnymede  for  the  origin  of  that  'immortal  right,'  trial 
"^y  jury*  but  only  for  renewing  the  ancient  laws,  and,  as  it  were,  re-cslablishment  of  the  civil  free- 
dom of  their  father-land,  which  had,  from  the  '  remotest  antiquity,  been  a  free  nation,'  &c.  I  say, 
I  must  request  that  you  will  bear  all  this  in  your  mind. 

"  Now  I  must  do  my  best  to  explain  this  complex  case,  by  discussing  as  best  I  can  the  consti- 
lutioual  question,  that  is  to  say,  the  legality  and  the  practice — the  mercantile  usefulness  or  disser- 
vice, as  a  'test  of  solvency.*  and.  by  consequence,  a  mode  of  securing  payment — and  last,  though 
Dot  least,  its  moral  consequences  and  pernicious  effects,  &c. 

"  But  before  I  begin  this  topic,  let  me  take  leave  to  say,  that  on  this  no  less  vital  than  deeply  in- 
leresting  question,  immense  stupidity  has  been  evinced;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  an  able  writer, '  conse- 
quences fraught  with  evil  have  been  evolved  by  leaving  the  sound  and  certain  course  of  legislating 
on  principles^  after  calm  and  grave  consideration,  and  legislating  on  expediency.'  '  There  are,' 
says  another  masterly  writer,  '  principles  on  which  we  are  bound  to  legislate,  or  there  are  not.' 
Again: — 'There  are,'  says  Junius,  'great  constitutional  rights,  which  cannot,  by  ths  ordinary 
••ourse  of  legislation,  be  infringed,  or  our  time-honoured  constitution  would  appear  to  be  made  up 
of  accidental  fragments — a  work  of  shreds  and  patches — a  species  of  "  mosaic"  of  enactments, 
constructed  by  expediency,  and  kept  together  no  one  can  tell  by  what,  or  by  whom.*  Now,  what 
<an  be  made  out  of  the  last  paragraph  but  one?  Why,  more  than  sufficient  may  be  inferred  from 
It  to  constitute  a  redtictio  ad  absurdum.  It  will  be  manifest  to  almost  every  thinking  man,  that  even 
M\  approach  to  anch  a  'stale  of  things^ would  also  furbode,  not  impossible  events,  but  a  ilale  that 
<'very  right-minded  Briton  should  do  his  utmost  to  repel,  as  it  would  be  sure  to  lead  to  legal,  if  no  other 
description  of  anarchy.  The  Duke  of  Rohan,  in  a  work  on  England  published  early  in  the  seventeenth 
<'entury,  says,  '  England  is  a  great  animal,  which  can  never  die  till  it  kills  itself.'  Was  the  Duke 
jight  or  wrong?  Let  me  entreat  you  to  remember,  also,  that  every  breach  of  veracity  indicates 
home  latent  vice  or  some  criminal  intention,  which  an  individual  is  ashamed  to  avow.  Alas!  yes. 
And  hence  the  peculiar  beauty  of  sincerity,  uniting,  in  some  degree,  in  itself  the  graces  of  all  the 
other  moral  qualities  of  which  it  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  existence.  Your  'prison  thoughts,' dear 
Oasller,  unlike  those  of  Dr.  Dodd,  and  others  of  that '  stamp,'  must  be,  as  I  knaw  they  will  be,  of 
a  rare  and  higher  order.  It  is  not  because  you  are  incarcerated  in  a  debtors'  prison  that,  even 
there,  your  always  temperate  and  well-directed  mind  should  suffer  'imprisonment'  also!  No.  no! 
We  live  and  breathe  on  the  soil  of  England.  Be  just,  and  fear  not.  All  good  men  are  your 
tletermined  friends,  good  '  King.'  Take  courage,  then,  and  promulgate  the  truth — nothing  but  the 
truth. 

'■  But  I  have  wandered  a  little  from  my  topic.  To  return  to  my  task.  In  Yorkshire,  I  believe, 
iliey  are  in  the  practice  of  giving  a  favourite  sentiment  over  their  cups — it  is  this,  namely,  '  May  our 
men  of  principle  be  our  principal  men.'  Well,  this  is  doetriiial,  and  admirably  propounded.  One 
i-liaracteri.'^tic  of  republicanism  is  the  discarding  of  all  principles  in  legislation,  and  the  enacting 
iif  laws  to  serve  any  temporary  purpose.  If  that  be  the  case,  let  us  just  see  how  it  will  work. 
^^'llen  Mr. Canning  desiderated  a  new  measure,  itwas  his  practice  first  to  watch  the  working  of  the 
>aiiie.  'Does  it  work  well  V  was  the  liingiiage  of  that  statesman.  The  same  characteristic  alluded 
to  was  manifested  by  the  adherents  of  Croinwell,  with  the  same  ignorant  pertinacity  as  by  the 
t^'hartist-Radicals  of  the  present  day.     Is  it  not  so?     Now  let  me  proceed. 

•"In  1650,  a  short  pamphlet  was  published  by  several  Republicans  conjointly,  entitled,  '  Rea- 
^ons  for  the  continuance  of  Arrest' — a  creditor's  paradoxical  reasons,  which  might  have  assisted 
Sir  John  Campbell,  or  formed  a  corollary  to  that  Bill  which  was  brought  into  Parliament  under 
liis  name  (together  with  that  of  Mr.  Ilawe-)  and  auspices;  and  though  (as  some  persons  think)  a 
liisgiace  to  legislation,  ^^as  forced  on  the  Peers  of  Pailiauiciit,  &c.     In  this  precious  document,  uo 


ill 

mention  whatever  is  made  of  Magna  Gharla!  They  took  care,  it  seems,  never  to  allude  to  our  third 
Edward's  declarations  and  commands,  but  which  I  shall  be  most  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of,  &c. 
Another  section  of  such  worthies  as  I  have  only  hinted  at,  were  desirous  of  enacting,  or  rather 
originaling,  new  laws  between  debtor  and  creditor,  on  the  palpable  '  democratic  system'  of  expe- 
diency. This  I  had  forgotten  to  mention — mind,  the  democratic  system.  Have  they  succeeded  ?  I 
leave  you.  Sir,  to  answer  this  question — I  shall  proceed  with  my  narrative.  Mark  well,  if  you 
please,  that  at  the  Restoration,  there  were  many  writers  who  came  forward,  and,  like  genuineCon- 
servatives,  pointed  out  to  the  monarch  that  Magna  Charia  had  been  violated  by  arrest  and  impri- 
sonment; and  complained,  in  the  same  pointed  and  indignant  terms  as  many  since,  of  the  violation, 
the  practice,  the  inutility,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  system,  as  a  system.  Among  them,  1  learn  from 
the  books,  was  one  William  Cole,  who  entitles  his  pithy  pages,  '  Legal  and  other  Reasons,  (wiili 
all  humility,)  presented  to  his  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  King  Charles  II.,  and  to  both  his  Honour- 
able Houses  of  Parliament,  why  the  Subjects  should  not  be  imprisoned  for  Debt  or  Damages,  or 
anything  thereunto  relating.'  Now  mark,  good  'King.'  The  work  just  described  was  sent  to  His 
Majesty  Charles  II.,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Speaker  from  the  King's  Bench,  October  16, 
1675,  and  led  to  a  bill  being  prepared,  by  the  especial  order  of  the  King,  for  abolishing  the  prac- 
tice of  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  debt,  as  being  violations  of  the  great  Charta. 

"I  shall,  in  my  next  letter,  resume  the  discussion  of  this  deeply  interesting  subject. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir, 

"  Your  sympathising  and  not  unfaithful  friend, 

"  YORK." 


LETTER  L. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO?    OR  REMEDY. 
To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

Sir, — By  the  preceding  course  of  letters  which  I  have  addressed  to  you,  I  have 
brought  under  examination,  and  also  under  a  strict  method  of  argument,  the  nature  and  operation 
of  those  TWO  great  conflicting  principles  of  social  economy  which  have  hitherto  formed,  and 
which  continue  to  form,  the  sources  of  painful  doubt  and  controversy  amongst  all  communities  of 
people.  The  principles  to  which  I  refer  are  the  free  principle  on  the  one  side,  and  the  regulating 
or  restrictive  principle  on  the  other. 

In  order  to  insure  a  complete  investigation  of  this  most  important  subject,  I  deemed  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  undertake,  in  the  first  instance,  a  thorough  and  patient  examination  of  the  nature  of  those 
arguments  which  the  chief  scientific  writers  have  advanced,  and  which,  consequently,  are  the  fruits 
of  long-continued  and  persevering  research,  and,  therefore,  deserving  the  highest  consideration. 

If  the  result  of  this  examination  had  been  the  ascertainment  that  these  great  and  important 
subjects  had  been  fully  and  accurately  treated,  my  labours  would  have  been  of  short  duration,  and 
1  should  have  concluded  them  by  directing  attention  to  the  main  propositions  which  had  been 
firmly  and  satisfactorily  established;  and  thus  >nj/ share  of  scientific  exertion  would  merely  have 
been  that  of  recommending  for  early  practical  adoption  those  principles  of  social  action  which  I 
had  found  to  be  so  fully  and  so  ably  developed  and  sustained  by  men  who  had  preceded  me  in  this 
wide  field  of  interesting  investigation. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  result  of  my  analytical  labour  was  not  of  that  pleasing  and  satis- 
factory character  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  On  the  contrary,  I  discovered,  and  I  have  placed 
on  record,  so  much  doubt,  so  much  contrariety  of  argument,  conclusions  so  manifestly  false  and 
injurious,  and  such  ADMITTED  incapacity  to  deal  strictly  or  truly  with  the  questions  under 
investigation,  that  I  have  been  necessarily  led  to  establish  a  negative  proposition  against  the  general 
course  of  argument  which  has  been  advanced  by  all  our  chief  scientific  writers,  amongst  whom  you 
occupy  a  conspicuous  station. 

Such  being  the  result  of  a  full  and  impartial  analysis,  I  have  embodied  the  evidence  on  which 
my  objective  conclusion  is  founded,  in  the  early  numbers  of  this  correspondence,  and  it  occupies 
Numbers  1  to  23  inclusive.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  character  of  an  analytical  argument, 
we  all  know,  as  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  remarked,  how  comparatively  easy  a  task  it  is  to  argue 
objectively  than  affirmatively — to  show  what  is  not  true  than  what  is  true;  but  he  who  undertakes 
to  effect  the  one,  is  under  the  strongest  obligation  to  leave  no  exertion  unmade  to  accomplish  the 
other  also.  In  accordance  with  this  duty,  I  commenced,  in  Number  24,  arguing  the  subject 
affirmatively;  and  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  those  impediments  which  necessarily  arise  in  every 
scientific  investigation  by  the  premature  introduction  of  a  multiplicity  of  matter,  leading  to  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  I  commenced  by  means  of  the  smallest  premises  possible,  and  then  proceeded  to 
carry  out  my  inductions  step  by  step.  By  these  means,  I  succeeded  in  establishing,  demonstra- 
tively, a  general  principle  of  exchange,  possessing  the  character  of  perpetuity  and  universal  appli- 
cability, suited  to  the  circumstances  of  all  communities  of  people  at  all  times.  Although  there  are 
many  very  important  branches  of  the  subject  which  still  require  to  be  constructed,  yet,  as  the  gene- 
ral principle  which  I  have  developed,  and  exhibited  in  operation,  is  efficient  in  every  instance  that 
CAN  arise,  I  prefer  postponing  the  consideration  of  thi'  remainin'^  branches  of  the  subject  to  a 
future  opportunity,  and  proceeding  at  once  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  general  prmciple  to 
which  I  liave  just  referred  is  to  be  applied,  in  order  to  insure  a  remedy  for  our  existing  state  of 
derangement  and  distress. 

As  the  argument  which  I  am  about  to  construct  is  a  dependent  one,  or  an  issue  of  a  preceding 
proposition,  1  must,  of  necessity,  take  the  preceding  proposition  as  granted  to  me.  The  premises 
thus  assumed,  consist  in  the  principle  established  by  my  last,  or  affirmative  argument;  and  in  order 
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to  worl  out  a  correct  induction,  it  will  be  requisite  that  I  here  capitulate  the  main  features  of  mj 
affirmati-re  proposition. 

Now,  ilie  affirmative  proposition  which  is  to  form  the  Ijasis  of  the  remedial  argument  on  which 
I  am  about  to  enter,  was  ronstructed  by  the  conjoined  operation  of  two  distinct  powers — the  one 
being  moral,  the  other  physical.  I  showed,  that  all  physical  things  created  and  designed  for  the 
service  of  man.  had  bet-ii  placed,  by  a  beneficent  Creator,  under  the  control  of  the  LABOUR  of 
man;  and  again,  that  this  powerful  instrument — labour — was  efficient  in  accomplishing  the  end  de- 
.signed,  in  proportion  as  it  was  directed  by,  or  worked  in  unvarying  conipli.-iiice  witii,  a  respect  for 
the  rights  of  ALL  men,  that  is,  a  fulfilment  of  the  great  moral  law  of  JUSTICE. 

Thus  a  most  important  necessity  was  established,  namely,  a  necessity  for  the  power  of  good 
moral  law  PRECEDING  the  fact  of  beneficial  physical  developement.  It  was  scon,  that  the 
jjbvsical  maticr  thus  acquired  was  known  generally  under  one  appellation,  that  of  Capital,  this 
irrm  embracing  in  its  meaning  all  the  exchangeable  commodities,  or  matter  of  value,  existing 
amongst  any  comnmnity  of  people.  These  commodities  or  productions  having  become  multifarious, 
by  reason  of  the  members  having  consented  to  assist  each  other  by  frequent  divisions  and  sub- 
«|ivisions  of  employment,  thus  constituting  mutual  and  general  dependence,  it  was  shown,  that  the 
Jaw  necessary  to  be  observed,  both  in  the  commencing  and  in  ihe  continuing  developement  of  the 
numerous  matters  of  production,  is  the  law  of  PROPORTION.  This  having  been  clearly 
•  stablif^lied,  the  necessary  result  was  the  conservation  in  practice  of  the  great  physical  law  of 
DEMAND.  Demand  being  the  source  orcause  of  all  value,  hence  the  realization  of  a  good  state 
of  circumstances  Mas  shown  to  depend  on  the  fact  of  determining  or  proportioning  the  amount  of 
the  supply  of  productions  in  strict  accordance  with  the  amount  of  demand. 

Such  being  the  iiaiure  of  my  affirmativeargument.  it  now  devolves  upon  me  to  show  the  manner 
in  which  the  principle  thereby  established  is  to  be  adapted  to  our  present  slate,  in  order  that  the 
false  and  pernicious  impulse  by  which  we  are  now  governed,  and  by  which  we  have  been  so  long 
governed,  or  rather  driven,  may  be  rejected,  and  the  right  and  beneficial  impulse  or  influence  be 
imparled.  It  will  be  obvious  to  you.  that  the  end  required  to  be  found  by  the  great  question 
which  I  have  undertaken  to  answer  is  this,  namely — ihe  formation  of  NEVV  or  ADDITIONAL 
capital.  Population  being,  on  the  one  side,  the  labouring,  the  consuming,  and  tlie  enjoying  power; 
and  Capital,  on  the  oilier  side,  being  the  fund  for  remunerating  labour,  for  consumpiion,  and  f«jr 
iiijoymcnt.  The  relief  or  remedy  which  is  sought,  can,  therefore,  be  attained  ONLY  by  the  in- 
crease or  enlargement  of  the  fund  upon  the  principle  of  realizing  the  greatest  amount  of  capital,  in 
order  that  the  gieal  design  be  fulfilled  of  conserving  enjoyment  for  those  who  are  already  in  pos- 
session of  it,  and  of  raising  those  into  the  possession  of  enjoyment  whose  state  is  unduly  or  unjustly 
depressed. 

Of  all  the  problems  which  are  presented  to  us  by  our  pursuit  of  economical  science,  the  pro- 
blem now  under  solution  is  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  difficult.  Hence  it  is  required 
of  us  that  we  enter  upon  it  with  the  utmost  self-renunciation;  with  a  determined  rejection  of  all 
that  is  the  result  of  mere  opinion  or  immatured  judgment ;  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  caution, 
and  solicitude;  the  most  patient  and  persevering  attention;  deferring  our  conclusion  until  we  have 
acquired  a  complete  confidence  in  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject;  and  then  exercising  the 
cnijre  sum  and  strergth  of  our  intellectual  attainment  and  power  upon  this — the  most  important 
«nd  comprehensive  application  of  our  knowledge  that  can  be  demanded  of  us. 

On  viewing  the  passing  events  and  the  custom  of  the  world,  our  attention  is  attracted  by  the  re- 
niaikable  fact,  that  many  persons  are  daily  engaged  in  offering  solutions  of  the  great  question  of 
the  causes  df  the  prosperity  ard  adversity  of  nations.  If  we  were  disposed  to  venerate  custom 
merely  on  account  of  its  parentage,  it  would  be  very  inappropriate  to  attach  to  the  subject  all  the 
moral  and  intellectual  powers,  sanctions,  and  solemnities  to  which  1  have  just  alluded.  But,  Sir, 
we  know  how  vast  the  difference  is  between  merely  entering  the  threshold,  and  an  exploration 
of  all  the  numerous,  intricate,  and  capacious  apartments  of  the  mighty  edifice — between  the  mind 
which  is  satisfied  wiih  inferring  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  by  a  mere  inspection  of  the  former;  and 
a  mind  which  is  not  satisfied  until  it  has  attained  a  full  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  every  part 
of  the  stupendous  fabric.  They  «ho  scruple  not  to  conclude  gcnerallj/.  although  ihey  have  only 
observed  and  learnt  superficially,  must  be  left  to  ihe  admonitory  power  and  ultimate  iutliclions  of 
their  own  ronscir-nces,  wiiich  may  become  severe  and  almost  intolerable  whenever  even  a  partial 
>  lew  is  obtained  of  the  mischief  and  misery  which  have  been  wrought  thereby.  Unhappily  for 
themselves,  and  unhappily  for  mankind,  such  men  abound.  They  have  been  aptly  pourlrayed  by 
Pope  in  the  following  lines  :--  n  i.-  o'  J 

■'  }  --.r,    rr 

"  Those  half-learned  witlings,  niim'rous  in  our  isle 
As  half-foinrd  insects  ou  the  banks  of  Nile." 

Instead  of  being  contented  with  the  half-formed  character  thus  pourtrayed.  it  behoves  us  to 
press  on  in  order  to  attain  proficiency.  Above  ail  ihings,  let  us  avoid  having  recourse  to  ilie  fatal 
Alexandrian  process.  Insiond  of  lutting,  lei  us  determine  on  solving;  and,  moreover,  let  us  enjoin 
on  all  who  become  jiractitioners  in  this  science,  that  in  every  instance  where  they  cannot  solve,  they 
shall  determine,  at  all  events,  not  to  cut.  Let  them  pause,  re-examine,  re-consider,  and  deeply  re- 
tlecl.  By  my  .succeeding  idlers  I  hope  to  convince  you  that  the  doctrine  which  I  have  just  advo- 
cated is  not  a  doctrine  rontiaed  within  the  sphere  of  profession. 

1  remain.  Sir,  jour  obedient  servant, 
No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  March  20,  18*3.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 
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NOSOLOGY. 

On  hearing  that  Lord had  threatened  to  pull  the  nose  of  Lord  B . 

"  I  wish  he  may  catch  it!" 
l\  'Tis  a  dangerous  subject,  my  Lord  ;  were  I  you 
I  think  1  d  not  venture  too  near; 
'Twould  be  rash,  if  !iot  wrong,  for  you'd  certainly ,-rtje. 
And  dirty  your  fingers,  I  fc.Tr. 
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You're  aware  my  Lord  B.  has  a  nose  that  will  twitch 

Itself  viiihoiit  i/our  interfering; — 
On  this  hangs  a  tale  that  is  genuine  and  rich, 

And  the  venue  was  laid  in  my  hearing. 
At  Appleby,  once,  when  the  weather  was  cold. 

And  cold  were  "  the  friends  of  the  people," 
Harry  B.,  the  cause  of  the  Whigs  to  uphold. 

Was  mounted,  like  crow  on  a  steeple. 

And  hoarse  with  much  cawing,  and  hungry  and  sacf. 

And  blue,  ('twas  the  colour  he  sported.) 
And  believing  the  Westmorland  Greycoats  all  mad. 

Because  they  the  yellow*  had  courted — 

His  eyes  'gan  run  tears,  and  his  beak  it  wa»  fain 

To  follow  so  sore  an  example; 
Though  most  people  thought  that  of  wind  and  of  rain 

The  supply  at  such  season  was  ample. 

And  one  'mong  the  crowd,  an  impertinent  elf, 

No  respecter  of  persons,  I  ween, 
Cali'd  out  to  H.  B..  "  Blow  yoi^r  pose,  dirty  dog,. 

For  I'm  sure  'tis  not  fit  to  be  seen  !" 

"  Ah,  neighbour,"  cried  Bill,  "  pray  don't  gire  such  adrirr. 
For,  Tom,  if  you'd  strive  but  to  watch  it. 
You  would  pity  poor  B-,  since  you'd  see.  in  a  trice, 
That  he'd  never  be  able  to  catch  it !" 

Now,  my  Lord,  if  you  still  are  determin'd  to  try, 

In  spite  of  the  warning  I  send  you. 
To  pull  this  same  feature,  that's  always  awry, 

Let  a  suitable  catering  defend  you— 
Put  on  your  kid  glove,  for  a  kid  or  a  cove, 

(Though  I  scarcely  know  what  is  their  station,) 
To  do  such  ugly  work  it  would  better  behove. 

Than  a  man  of  your  rank  in  the  nation  ! 
•  The  Lowthei  colour. 


"  KENSINGTON  NEW  POOR  LAW  UNION. 

"  To  R.  Oastler,  Es(j.  "  Kensington,  March  20,  1843. 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  my  last  letter  I  informed  you  of  the  successful  result  of  the  struggle  between 
the  guardians  of  the  parish  of  Chelsea  and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  guardians  of  the 
Kensington  unioo,  wbieb  ended  in  the  separation  of  that  parish  from  this  preposterous  and  unwieldy 
union, 

"  No  sooner  was  this  effected,  than  the  rate-p»j«rs  of  Kensington  were  informed  that  the  board 
of  guardians  were  proceeding,  without  consulting  iheir  opinion,  to  build  an  enormous  union  work- 
house, and  this  although  the  expenses  of  the  pariah  were  increasing  under  the  New  Poor  Law 
system. 

"The  rate  in  the  pound  for  the  five  half  years  preTious  to  the  union  had  been  Is.  on  a  renlaf 
of  103.966/. ;  since  the  unitn,  the  renial  has  been  raised  to  138,340/.;  and  if  the  parochial  ex- 
penses had  continiied  the  same,  the  half-yearly  rale  ought  to  have  f«llen  to  9d. — if  they  had  dimi- 
nished, the  rate  ought  to  have  fallen  below  9rf. 

*'  A  new  broom  sweeps  clean — accordingly,  in  1838,  the  two  first  half  years  after  the  union,  the 
rate  in  the  pound  was  9rf.;  iii  the  next  half  year,  at  the  commencement  of  1839,  it  rose  again  to 
Is.  \d.,  being  an  increase  of  id.  in  the  pound  ;  the  next  half  year  we  had  again  a  ninepenny  rate  ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840  ihe  rate  fell  to  8d.  About  this  period  it  was  that  our  uniov 
■was  disgraced  by  the  verdirts  of  three  coroner's  juries,  which  returned  the  deaths  of  three  paupers 
as  occasioned  by  want  of  ihe  reniinon  necessaries  of  life,  of  which  1  have  already  informed  you. 
The  next  rate  rose  lo  10(/. ;  and  subsequently  we  have  seen  tv\o  fifieen-peiiny  rates,  and  another 
iliirteen-penny  rate,  the  first  of  which  is  equivalent  to  a  yearly  increase  of  1*.  in  the  pound  on  the 
former  rental. 

'•  This  rapid  increase  of  the  expenditure  of  the  parish  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  together 
with  the  threatened  design  of  building  a  new  union  workhouse,  which  would  cost  the  union  at  least 
'■iO.COOl. — the  prospect  of  seeing  the  old  parochial  workhouse  destroyed,  and  the  site  of  the  union 
workhouse  removed  out  of  the  parish — the  knowledjje  we  had  of  the  inconvenient  working  of  the 
system  at  present,  of  the  inability  of  our  guardians  to  attend  regularly  to  the  business  of  the  board, 
and  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  genileinen  or  tradesmen  to  undertake  the  office — alarmed  the  rale- 
payers,  and  brought  them  in  greater  numbers  than  usual  to  the  vestry.  Two  individuals  aloue 
opposed  the  wishes  of  the  majority:  we  were,  however,  taunted  with  the  paucity  o(  our  numbers. 
The  vestry  again  met,  and  we  mustered,  to  the  honour  of  Kensington  be  it  spoken,  nearly  300  rate- 
payers. Our  two  antagonists  remained,  a  noble  pair,  stemming  wiih  virtuous  indignation  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  opinion.  One  of  them,  with  the  candour  and  openness  peculiar  to  the  supporters  of 
llip  New  Poor  Law,  acknowledged  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the  union,  but  thai  he  opposed  ihe 
building  of  a  n9\>  wiiou  workhonve.     On  questioniug  him,  however,  we  discovered  thai  he  had  b» 
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objection  to  add  to  the  old  workhouse  new  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  the  union.  This  gentleman 
demanded  a  poll;  a  poll  was  granted,  and  he  and  his  friend,  tlie  P^lades  and  Orestes  of  the  parish, 
registered  their  eight  voles,  the  other  rate-payers  495.  The  vestry,  about  the  same  time,  nominattd 
and  returned,  without  any  opposition,  six  guardians,  who  were  unanimous  in  desiring  a  separation 
of  the  parish  from  the  onion,  and  who  pledged  themselves  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  eflFert  this  end. 
We  accordingly  brought  the  question  forward  at  the  hoard  of  guardians  :  but  we  were  defeated  by  ihe 
guardians  of  the  other  parishes;  and  knowing  that  we  had  no  resource  in  the  Poor  Law  Cdmmissioners, 
who  had  written  to  say  that  they  had  no  intention  to  separate  the  parish  from  the  union,  we  resolved 
to  petition  Parliament.  The  sudden  close  of  the  debates  on  the  New  Poor  Law,  however,  last  year, 
defeated  our  intentions.  But  although,  when  we  introduced  the  question  at  the  board  of  guardians, 
the  guardians  of  the  outgoing  parishes  showed  us  so  little  courtesy  as  to  rise  one  after  auother, 
after  much  interruption,  and  to  leave  the  room — leaving  us  to  vote  and  rescinding  the  resolution  Wf 
had  come  to  the  next  board  day — yet  they  were  compelled,  out  of  respect  to  the  manifestation  of 
public  opinion  in  the  parish,  to  adjourn  the  question  of  building  a  new  union  workhouse  to  another 
year ;  and  we  hope  this  session  to  receive  from  Parliament  that  boon  which  we  must  in  vain  expecl 
from  their  Majesties  of  Somerset  House  and  from  their  partizans.  The  parishes  united  with  us, 
having  either  no  workhouse  at  all,  or  very  small  and  ruinous  ones,  are,  of  course,  anxious  to  obtain 
assistance  in  building  one,  and  have,  consequently,  an  interest  in  upholding  the  union  distinct  from 
that  of  the  parish  of  Kensington. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"JOHN  PERCEVAL." 


LETTER  LI. 

REMEDIAL  ARGUMENT  CONTINUED. 

To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

Sir, — I  commenced,  in  my  last  letter,  the  construction  of  an  argument  by  which 
I  propose  to  show  how  the  true  or  r«'gulating  principle  of  commerce  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  existing 
circumstances  of  our  country.  For  this  purpose  I  re-slated,  in  as  short  a  compass  as  possible,  the 
particular  course  of  commercial  action  which  the  regulating  policy  prescribes,  and  which,  I  con- 
tend, is  ALONE  eflScient  for  realizing  the  object  required. 

In  bringing  this  principle  to  bear  on  our  existing  state,  so  as  to  impart  a  thorough  and  endur- 
ing remedy  for  pressing  and  grievous  evils,  there  is  one  important  feature  of  the  case,  which,  before 
advancing  fufther,  I  desire  lo  press  upon  your  attention.  The  feature  to  which  I  allude  is  the 
extensiveness,  or  all-comprehensive  character  of  the  design  that  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  when 
we  propose  to  effect  the  great  object  of  remedy. 

Now,  this  design  is — lo  convey  benefit  to  ALL.  It  is  admitted  that  poverty  and  distress  pre- 
vail greatly  and  GENERALLY,  consequently,  the  principle  of  the  measures  which  we  propose 
to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  remedy  for  this  lamentable  state  of  things,  must  be  co- 
extensive with  the  stale  of  things  itself.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  to  take  care  that  the 
remedy  bears  no  aflinity  with  the  disease;  and  in  the  second,  that  it  is  a  thorough  antidote. 

A  discerning  and  impartial  inquirer,  who  looks  carefully  and  closely  inio  the  manner  in  which 
this  subject  has  hitherto  been  treated,  both  theoretically  arid  practically, cannot  avoid  being  struck 
by  the  fact,  that  in  almost  all  instances,  it  has  been  professed  to  realize  public  good  by  means  of 
measures  which  invade  or  diminish  the  well-being  of  some  particular  class  of  the  community.  Now, 
to  all  who  will  consider  the  subject  anxiously  and  rightly,  it  will  be  obvious  that  such  a  course  of 
action,  instead  of  imparting  a  remedy,  must,  in  fact,  aggravate  the  disease — making  the  condition 
of  the  people  worse  than  that  which  prevailed  before  such  ill-considered  or  false  remedy  Was 
applied.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  have  to  avoid  especially  the  fatal  course  of  attempting  to  elevate  one 
part  of  ihe  community  by  means  of  depressing  another — of  entertaining  the  absurd  notion  that  we 
ran  ADD  to  the  general  by  ABSTRACTING  from  the  particular.  To  the  all-important  point 
which  I  have  juit  staled  I  wish  to  have  your  utmost  attention  directed,  because  it  is  a  point  which 
if  overlooked  or  not  adhered  to  in  the  strictest  and  fullest  sense,  the  whole  question  will  ineritably 
be  thrown  inio  such  confusion,  that  no  true  conclusion  can  possibly  be  derived. 

On  stating  the  case  ^o  broadly  as  I  have  now  done,  I  know  well  ihat  1  am  advancing  a  position 
which  is  calculated  to  make  most  men  recoil,  and  to  raise  in  their  minds  an  apprehension  of  the 
impossibiliiy  of  embracing  so  wide  a  range  of  action  as  that  which  I  have  proposed  to  include;  but. 
Sir,  no  man  who  undertakes  lo  argue  on  the  sacred  side  of  truth — and  every  man  who  argues  at  all 
professes  to  do  ihis — must  permit  his  mind  to  be  appalled  by  any  such  difficulty.  All  he  has  to  do 
is  lo  take  care  that  he  lays  down  a  true  and  solid  foundation  on  which  his  argument  may  rest,  and 
lo  follow  out  every  induction  wiih  equal  care  and  accuracy.  It  will  then  follow,  that  his  general 
rouclusions,  however  wide  and  extensive  they  may  be,  will  be  equally  correct  as  his  most  minute 
premises.  If  he  finds  that  his  conclusions  do  not  coincide  with  the  conclusions  which  are  entertained 
by  men  in  general,  he  must  not,  on  that  account,  desert  them.  It  will,  undoubtedly,  be  demanded 
of  him,  that  he  hhall  re-examine  his  own  conclusions,  that  he  shall  keep  his  mind  in  a  state  of  open- 
uess  to  conviction,  and  that  he  shall  adopt  truth  wheresoever  and  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  elicited, 
but  that  he  shall  not  abandon  the  cause.  The  duly  is  lo  argue,  not  to  pander — to  maintain  th« 
truth  hildly  and  uncompromisingly,  not  abating  one  jot  of  it.  even  though  the  whole  world  shall 
evince  opposition,  on  finding  that  the  remedy  is  not  of  ihat  self-gratifying  and  palatable  character 
which  it  was  expected  to  have  proved. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  knowledge  you  possess  of  the  nature  of  the  great  case  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  is  such  as  to  induce  you  to  agree  with  me  on  this  important  point,  which  is,  that  when 
we  attempt  lo  find  out  and  to  apply  a  remedy,  we  have  to  regard  the  great  point  of  comprehending 
the  interests  of  ALL  the  people,  and  by  one  principle  of  relief  or  remedy  to  raise  or  improve  the 
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UNIVERSAL  state.  Now,  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  I  contend,  that  ALL  PRESENT  DE- 
MAN  D,  or  the  subsisting  relations  of  trade,  in  whatever  quarter  they  may  have  sprung  up.  must 
be  continued,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  EXISTING  CAPITAL;  and  that  changes  or  im- 
provements phould  be  regulated  in  conformity  with  llie  degree  of  the  general  increase  which  may 
arif^e  IN  FUTURE  from  existing  capital ;  that  is,  the  changes  or  improvenients  should  emanate 
from,  and  be  kept  in  proportion  to,  the  aggregate  of  accruing  profits.  For  poverty  and  destitution 
have  arisen  by  reason  of  our  having  neglected  to  keep  in  just  operation  the  great  law  of  demand ; 
that  is,  changes — or  improvemenis,  as  they  have  been  falsely  called — have  been  effected  which 
have  not  been  warranted  by  the  slate  of  the  existing  general  capital;  the  proportion  of  change 
having  exceeded  the  proportion  of  increase  of  capital  which  should  have  been  employed  in  effecting 
the  change.  Instead  of  acting  by  the  beneticial  influence  of  LAW,  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
be  led  blindly  by  the  deranging  power  of  chance.  We  have  recognized  no  degree  or  limit  what- 
ever, hence  excess  has  prevailed  where  law  or  moderation  ought  to  have  ruled. 

It  has  been  rightly  held  that  capital  affords  the  means,  and  hence  is  the  cause  of  improvements  ; 
but,  unhappily,  the  converse  of  the  proposition  has  been  held  also,  and  is  in  high  estimation  at  the 
present  period,  namely,  that  improvements  of  the  powers  of  producing  necessarily  create  capital. 
Now  this  is  false.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  great,  the  fatal  delusion;  the  formation  of  capital  beinij 
dependent  upon  an  all-powerful  and  unvarying  law,  which  is  the  great  law  of  PROPORTION 
applicable  to  production  in  general.  By  this  law  it  is  proclaimed  to  mankind — be  just  and  act  iu 
obedience — and  then  prosperity  shall  ensue.  But  the  reply  of  man  is — we  dislike  the  restraint 
which  this  law  imposes ; — we  will  not  consider  at  all  this  law  of  degree  which  enjoins  moderation  ; 
— we  are  free,  and  we  will  use  our  freedom  as  we  like; — we  will  go  where  we  will,  and  we  will  do 
what  pleases  us  most.  Hence  comes  the  heavy  penalty — a  penalty  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 
It  is  under  the  infliction  of  this  penalty,  brought  on  wholly  and  solely  by  ourselves,  that  we  com- 
plain and  groan,  and  yet.  by  a  wilful  and  obstinate  perseverance  in  error,  we  are  daily  adding  to 
its  weight.     National  guilt — national  distress  and  misery. 

In  conformity  with  the  course  of  reasoning  which  I  have  advanced,  I  contend,  that  a  remedy 
for  the  existing  evil,  or  poverty,  is  not  lo  be  found  in  any  backward  or  retrogressive  movement. 
Thus,  if  we  take  it  as  a  matter  granted,  that  any  considerable  number  of  the  people  have  sustained 
injury  by  the  substitution  of  mechanical  power  for  manual  labour,  because  this  substitution  was 
effected  befureour  capital  was  in  such  a  state  of  sufficiency  as  to  warrant  the  change,  nevertheless, 
injury  in  general  would  be  inflicted,  and  the  disease  of  poverty  aggravated,  by  framing  a  law 
■which  should  stop  the  use  which  is  at  present  made  of  mechanical  power.  The  evil  of  poverty  has 
arisen  from  changes  having  been  adopted  without  regard  having  been  paid  to  there  being  sufficient 
capital  in  existence,  or  a  fund  beforehand,  wherewith  to  compensate  the  labourers  for  the  depriva- 
tion of  their  employment,  or  for  the  encroachment  made  upon  its  value;  so,  the  making  another 
change,  under  similar  cirrumsiances,  of  existing  inadequacy  or  general  deticiency,  would  be  adding 
force  to  the  evil,  thongh  it  might  take  effect  in  another  direction. 

Again:  if  we  take  the  case  of  those  employed  in  any  home  manufacture  having  been  injured 
by  the  cessation  of  demand  for  their  commodity  on  account  of  the  introduction  for  sale  of  a  similar 
commodity  from  a  foreign  country,  in  this  case  likewise,  I  contend,  that  a  remedy  would  not  be 
found  in  a  law  which  should  put  a  stop  to  such  trade.  For,  in  that  case,  a  cessation  of  demand 
ensuing,  injury  would  be  inflicted  on  those  of  our  own  people  whose  capital  is  embarked,  and  whose 
labour  is  employed,  in  makingcommudities  wherewith  to  exchange  or  purchase  the  foreign  commo- 
dities—  an  injury  of  a  similar  nature  occurring  also  to  the  people  of  the  foreign  state.  And 
although  it  might  appear  that  such  a  law  would  be  beneficial  to  a  particular  class  of  manufacturers, 
yet  such  appearance  would  be  deceptive  as  applicable  lo  ihe  aggregate;  the  fact  being,  that  injury 
would  be  inflicted  in  another  direction,  on  account  of  a  destruction  of  capital  happening,  which 
would  not  be  compensated  for  by  any  advantage  accruing  to  the  community  in  any  other  quarter; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  general  capital,  or  fund,  would  sustain  injury  or  diminution;  and  if  the 
fund  wiiich  feeds  and  sustains  ALL  be  impaired  or  diminished  the  consequences  seed  not  be 
dilated  on,  they  will  be  clearly  apprehended. 

The  grounds  on  which  I  have  now  argued  the  adaptability  of  the  regulating  principle  of  com- 
merce, afford  a  full  answer  to  the  many  hollow  and  unfounded  objections  which  are  so  often  urged 
against  this  principle  by  those  who  cannot  comprehend,  or  who  will  not  strive  to  understand  ii. 
From  amongst  these,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  to  cite  you  as  an  example.  Thus,  it  is  common 
to  find  it  asserted,  that  if  the  principle  of  regulation  or  restriction  be  true,  it  would  fix  upon  us  the 
obligation  of  abandoning  all  the  improvements  of  civilized  life;  of  giving  up  all  international 
commerce  and  association;  of  returning  at  once  to  the  rude  and  inconvenient  methods  of  living 
practised  by  our  remote  ancestors  ;  and.  in  fact,  of  relapsing  into  a  state  of  semi-barbarism.  Now. 
instead  of  deriving  any  such  non-ense  as  this  from  the  regulating  principle  of  trade,  or  ih.e  right 
law  of  intercommunication,  we  are  distinctly  and  most  impressively  taught  by  this  principle,  that 
all  the  advances  we  have  mnde  must  he  kept  up  ; — that  our  general  physical  improvements,  together 
with  our  commeiTiiil  ct  giiijfitients — in  wb;itt*\er  quarter  they  may  have  derived  their  origination 
and  be  existeni— must  be  maintained.  But  at  the  same  time  that  we  learn  from  this  principle  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  conservation,  we  learn  also  another  great,  impressive,  and  awful  lesson, 
which  is,  that  we  have  been  doing  too  much ; — that  we  have  been  indulging  to  excess; — that  iu 
seeking  and  appropriating  physical  enjoyments,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  very  end  for  which  we 
Were  created; — that  in  disregarding  and  contemning  restriction,  we  have  disregarded  and  con- 
temned the  rights  of  humanity,  and  have  trampled  under  our  feet  the  bodies  aud  souls  of  our  fellow 
creatures.  So  much  for  the  past: — for  the  future,  the  principle  enjoins  on  us  the  avoidance  of  this 
excess,  a  willing  submission  to  restraint,  and  the  observance  of  moderation,  equitable  iinprore- 
ment,  and  just  dealing.     In  my  next  letter  1  will  continue  this  argument. 

I  remain.  Sir,  jour  obedient  servant, 

No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  March  27,  1843.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 

Primed  by  Yiacent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  Loi'.doB. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr.  Oastler  is  removed  from  No.  2,  in  10,  to  Hfo.  8,  in  the  !$tate  HoUSC     TSO.  8 

is  on  ike  ground-Jloor,  close  to  the  front  door,  on  llie  left. — Mr.  Oasti.er  be^.s  to  remind  liis 
friends,  that  on  Mond.iy  he  is  aiwaj/s  occupied  in  writing  ;  so  that  on  that  daj/  he  is  not 
"  At  Home." 

William  Atkinson,  Leeds. — As  soon  as  possible. 

Amos  Wilson,  38,  Pole  Street,  Preston. — Thanks  for  his  good  wishes  and  ^^  constant  prayers.'^ 
His  letter  is  forwarded  to  Lord  Ashley. 

J.  Bakewell,  London,  wishes  "  to  know  Mr.  Oastler'' s  opinions  about  the  Comet."  Mr.  Oastler 
has  not  seen  it.  Most  likely  it  is  some  monster  of  the  Chinese  Celestial  Empire — {the  Chinese 
are  proverbial  for  long  tails).  No  wonder  that  it  is  invisible  here,  Captain  Sir  Joseph 
A.  Douglas  being  still  confined  in  the  Quee7i's  Prison. 

J.  S.,  Nottingham,  asks,  '■'■What  think  you  about  Mr.  fValter's  affair?"  Mr.  Oastler  think* 
that  the  true  reason  for  the  decision  of  the  Committee  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  evidence.  It 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  either  the  Governme7it  or  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League  would 
tolerate  such  a  frietid  of  the  poor  as  Mr.  Walter  has  proved  himself  to  be.  JVilness  the 
secret  doctiment  affair.  If  the  people  of  Nottingham  are  the  friends  of  the  poor,  if  they 
are  determined  not  to  be  ridden  by  the  Leaguers,  they  will  send  Mr.  Walter  to  Parliament 
again,  that  he  may  finish  the  good  work  he  has  so  nobly  begun.  Mr.  Oastler  is  anxious  to 
know  the  future  movements  of  one  of  the  Nottingham  Election  Committee.  If  he  does  not 
soon  advance,  Mr.  Oastler  is  mistaken.  All  hough  bribery  is  a  sin,  it  would  indeed  be  a  high 
crime  not  to  reward  such  services. 

J.  CoRDEux,  Westminster,  thinks  that  Sir  James  Graham  must  be  exculpated  from  the  grave- 
stone charge,  because  '■'■he  could  not  know  anything  about  it.'"  Indeed!  Then  why  is  Sir 
James  so  anxiousabout  holding  theJailorship  ofthisprison  ?  Heis  responsible  for  his  agents. 

Just  published,  handsomely  bound,  price  7s.  6d.,  dedicated,  by  Special  Permission,  to  Lord 

Denman,  the 
JURYMAN'S   LEGAL  HAND-BOOK,   and   Manual  of  Common  Law:    adapted  to  the 
compreliension  of  Jurors  and  otiiers,  and  affording  information  peculiarly  useful   to  profes- 
sional gentlemen,  yeomen,  to  the  man  of  business,  municipal  auihoriiies,  the  parish  officer,  &c.  «S:c. 
By  Thomas  H.  CORNISH,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Part  IL  of  this  useful  work  contains  the  Marrow  of  the  Jury  Laws,  with  the  Duties,  Powers, 
Liabilities,  and  Qualifications  of  all  GOOD  and  TRUE  JURORS,  competent  to  serve  either  on 
Grand,  Special,  or  Petty  Juries;  or  whether  on  ordinary  or  particular  Inquests,  &c.  The  Origin, 
Nature,  and  Solemn  Obligation  of  Oaths,  &c.  Nature  of  the  Oath  taken  by  our  Saviour — the 
Oath  taken  by  Harold,  Queen  Victoria,  &c. 

Man  i.n  a  state  of  Simplicity. — Man.  in  a  stale  of  moral  innocence,  or  simplicity,  uncor- 
rupted  by  the  influence  of  bad  education,  bad  examples,  and  bad  government,  possesses  a  taste 
for  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful.  He  is  capable  of  a  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment which  advances  his  nature  to  a  participation  with  the  Divine.  The  world,  in  all  its  magni- 
ficence, appears  to  him  one  vast  theatre,  richly  adorned  and  illuminated,  into  which  he  is  freely 
admitted,  to  enjoy  the  glorious  spectacle.  Acknowledging  no  natural  superior  but  the  great  Archi- 
tect of  the  whole  fabric,  he  partakes  the  delight  with  conscious  dignity,  and  glows  with  gratitude. 
Pleased  himself,  and  all  around  liim,  his  heart  dilates  with  benevolence,  as  well  as  piety;  and  he 
finds  his  joys  augmented  by  communication.  His  countenance  cheerful,  his  mien  erect,  he  rejoices 
in  existence.  Life  is  a  continual  feast  to  him,  highly  seasoned  by  virtue,  by  liberty,  by  mutual 
affection.  God  formed  him  to  be  happy,  and  he  becomes  so,  thus  fortunately  unmolested  by  false 
policy  and  oppression.  Religion,  reason,  nature,  are  his  guides  through  the  whole  of  his  existence, 
and  the  whole  is  happy.  Virtuous  independence,  the  sun  which  irradiates  the  morning  of  his  day, 
and  warms  its  noon,  tinges  the  serene  evening  with  every  beautiful  variety  of  colour,  and  on  the 
pillow  of  religious  hope  he  sinks  to  repose  in  the  bosom  of  Providence. — From  Mr.  Cornish's 
Legal  Hand-Book  for  Jurymen. 

A  CERTAIN  Cure  for  Drunkenness. — If  a  man  could  see  and  Lear  himself  when  he  is  drunk, 
as  others  who  are  not  drunk  see  and  hear  Lim,  he  would  be  cured  for  ever.  Seeing  others  in  the 
slate  makes  no  impression,  because  every  man  believes  that  he  is  different  from  the  rest  of  hi* 
species. — Note  in  Mr.  Cornish's  Juryman's  Legal  Hand-Book. 

Longman  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row;  and  E.  Speltigue,  Chancery  Lane. 
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W.     J.     CLEAVER,     80,     BAKER     STREET, 
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AND 

JOHN  PAVEY,  M,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND. 
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SHAMEFUL  NEGLECT  OP  THE  POOR  UNDER  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW;  AND 
GROSS  DERELICTION  OF  DUTY  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  BASTILE  UNION. 

To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  Editor  of  ihe  Fleet  Papers. 

Sir, — Knowing  your  readiness  lo  expose  abuse  of  every  descriplion,  and  more 
especially  when  the  existence  of  that  abuse  affects  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  I  feel 
liitle  or  HO  hesitation  in  laying  the  following  facts  before  you,  feeling  fully  convinced  thlat  you 
will  readily  insert  them  in  your  valuable  paper ;  for  it  is  commanded,  '  Thou  shall  neither  vex  a 
stranger,  nor  oppress  him  ;  ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow  or  fatherless  child.  If  thou  afflict  them 
in  any  wise,  and  they  cry  at  all  unlo  me,  I  will  surely  hear  their  cry,  and  my  wrath  shall  wax  hot.' 
— Exodus,  ch.  xxii,  verses  21,  22,  23,  and  24. 

Having  heard  of  several  cases  of  gross  neglect  of  duly  on  the  pari  of  one  of  the  relieving  offi- 
cers of  the  bastile  union,  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  make  the  most  minute  and  searchins; 
inquiry  into  the  same,  so  that  I  might  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  such  reports,  ere  I  took 
further  steps  towards  their  exposure.  The  resultof  my  inquiries  has  been  the  clear  establishmeot 
that  there  have  of  late  been  several  cases  of  gross  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  a  relieving  officer 
of  the  poor  and  necessitous  sick,  whose  wretched  and  starving  condition  imperatively  demanded 
the  most  prompt  and  kind  assistance.  I  find,  in  ihe  '  Orders  and  Regulations  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,'  under  the  head  'Duties  of  Relieving  Officers,'  (see  Archbold's  edition  of  the 
New  Poor  Law  Act.)  the  following  instructions: — 'As  soon  as  he  shall  have  had  notice  of  the 
sickness  of,  or  any  injury  received  by.  any  pauper  in  any  of  the  parishes  or  places  for  which  he 
may  be  appointed  to  act,  he  shall  notify  the  fact  to  the  medical  officer,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
furnish  such  relief  as  the  emergency  of  the  case  may  call  for;  and  shall  also  furnish  such  further 
relief  in  or  out  of  the  workhouse  as  the  case,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  medical  officer,  may  appear 
to  require.'  This  being  the  case,  of  which  the  relieving  officer  must  have  been  cognizant,  I  natu- 
rally wondered  at  such  gross  neglect  of  duly  as  I  had  found  in  several  instances  ;  but  on  further 
inquiry,  my  astonishment  was,  in  a  great  measure,  removed,  on  ascertaining  the  following  facts, 
for  the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  vouch.  The  relieving  officer  of  whose  neglect  of  duty  I  have  been 
speaking,  is  not  only  relieving  officer,  but  keeper  »f  the  poor-house,  and  crier  of  the  Court  at 
the  Quarter  Sessions — thus  holding  three  distinct  situations,  contrary  (as  I  shall  presently  point 
out)  to  llie  'Orders  and  Regulations  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,'  and  to  the  evident  neglect 
of  the  poor  and  destitute,  whose  necessities  it  is  his  bounden  duty  strictly  to  attend  to.  Moreover, 
this  same  officer,  with  the  onerous  duties  of  all  those  three  situations  hanging  over  his  head,  has 
frequently  been  sent  to  Liverpool  and  London  with  transports — thus  being  some  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  Carlisle  for  several  days  together! 

When  the  Quarter  Sessions  are  held  at  Cockermoutb,  which  is  altemalely  the  case  with  Car- 
lisle, he  must  be  in  attendance  while  they  last,  which  is  sometimes /owr  or  Jive  days  together.  On 
a  recent  occasion,  while  absent  with  transports,  (I  believe  with  the  consent  of  the  visiting  committee 
of  the  board  of  guardians,)  the  female  whom  he  left  in  charge  at  the  poor-house  absconded  from 
the  place  altogether,  thus  leaving  the  house  in  a  great  measure  under  the  control  of  the  pauper« 
themselves. 

I  will  now  point  out  to  the  members  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  Carlisle  union,  and  to 
the  public  in  general,  the  gross  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  former.  Undpr  the  head 
'Proceedings  of  the  Board,'  in  the  same  Orders  and  Regulations,  is  the  following: — 'No  persot) 
shall  be  chosen  as  such  relieving  officer,  unless  he  will  undertake  lo  reside  in  one  of  the  parishes 
for  which  he  may  be  appointed  lo  act.  and  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  employment,  not  follow- 
ing any  other  trade  or  profession  whatsoever,  nor  unless  he  can  read  and  write  and  keep  accounts.' 
And  yet  this  officer  has  been  allowed  for  a  considerable  time,  and  in  open  defiance  of  these  instruc- 
tions to  hold  two  separate  and  distinct  situations  to  that  of  relieving  officer,  and  has  been  further 
allowed  to  convey  transports  to  Liverpool  and  London — thus  being  necessarily  absent  from  the 
town  for  several  days  together,  and  that  too  with  the  consent  of  some  of  the  members  at  least  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  whose  i;ross  dereliction  of  duty  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  for  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  acquainted  with  the  instructions  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  cannot,  I  would 
fain  hope,  have  any  interest  in  conniving  at  such  bare-faced  deception. 

As  the  elections  for  choosing  guardians  are  about  to  take  place.  I  trust  the  exposure  of  ihese 
facts  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  rate-payers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  return  such 
men  to  serve  as  guardians  who  will  pay  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  proper  expenditure  of  the 
poor-rates,  and  at  the  same  time  show  a  feeling  desire  to  mitigate,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
the  frighiful  mass  of  misery  and  suffering  which  it  will  be  their  painful  duty  to  encounter. 

1  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Carlisle.  March  23,  1843.  HENRY  BOWMAN. 


THE  SLAUGHTER-HOUSE  SYSTEM. 

Upper  Park  Street,  London,  Feb.  2,  1843. 

My  dear  Sir, — According  to  your  request,  I  beg  lo  forward  you  the  following  observations. 

The  system  generally  pursued  by  ihe  large  uholesale  houses  in  London,  in  laying  down  laws 
for  theirniaiiagers, a'-e  these: — They  place  a  certain  amount  of  capital  in  each  depariinent,  charg- 
ing it  with  interest  at  so  much  per  cent.,  and  from  which  they  expect  6  or  8  times  the  amount  of 
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capital  to  be  turned  o?er  in  the  course  of  the  year;  and  if  found  less  than  6  or  8  per  cent,  upon  the 
gross  returns,  great  blame  rests  with  the  manager. 

Such  overbearing  and  shameful  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  often  causes  unjust  claim's 
to  be  made  to  support  a  pro6t  equal  to  their  grasping  desires  ;  and  thus  the  drawback  on  purchases 
long  ago  made  for  short  measure,  damages,  &c.,  which  never  ought  to  benrade,  and  never  had  any 
pretence  for  any  sum  whatsoever.  The  carrier  too  often  has  received  his  slice,  should  it  not  be 
practicable  to  lay  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  merchant.  One  large  carrier  firm,  known  for  their 
uprightness  of  conduct  for  nearly  half  a  century,  resisted  such  dishonest  acts,  and  left  the  parties 
in  shame  and  confusion. 

The  falsehoods  told  by  buyers  visiting  the  markets,  and  thinking  it  is  no  crime  to  cram, 
as  they  call  it,  some  poor  fellow  who  has  some  50  ends  of  cloth  to  sell,  tells  him  his  goods 
are  above  the  market  price  by  full  25  per  cent.,  and  to  support  his  assertion  produces  a  sample  he 
says  he  bought  of  a  neighbour,  and  that  he  only  gave  such  and  such  a  price  for  it — turns  on  bis  heel 
in  apparently  the  greatest  indignation — scolds  the  poor  merchant  by  threat  and  otherwise — next 
coaxes,  and  says  he  will  help  him  in  some  future  transaction,  and  urges  him  to  make  goods  in 
future  such  as  he  never  means  to  buy,  unless  at  a  very  great  loss — the  end  is,  in  a  few  months, 
an  assignment,  or  the  Gazette  is  the  consequence;  and  to  hear  those  same  men  in  the  evening, 
after  their  day's  work,  telling  with  joy  the  manner  in  whioh  they  had  duped  the  man  of  misfortune, 
and  rejoicing  at  his  downfal,  would  shake  the  steadiest  heart,  and  cause  him  to  exclaim — '  Alas  ! 
ray  country.' 

The  above  observations  not  only  apply  to  Yorkshire  manufacturers,  &c.,  but  to  those  in 

^,J*ancashire,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Coventry,  Norwich,  Glasgow,  &c.,  and  to  every  place  where 

these  «ipoilers  of  our  industry  set  their  feet.  Mercy  they  have  none,  when  the  poor  vendor  is  calling 

out  for  a  customer;  but  they  must  know,  and  time  will  tell  them,  that  the  course  of  justice  is 

eternal. 

At  the  present  moment,  these  hired  vagabonds  are  at  play  all  through  the  manufacturing 
districts,  informing  all  and  every  one  that  comes  within  their  power,  that  the  great  distress  which  is 
now  pressing  upon  the  manufacturing  classes  is  caused  by  prohibitory  laws,  such  as  corn,  &c., 
while  the  fact  is,  the  grinding  and  truly  tcant-of-projit  system  practised  by  those  greedy  mon- 
sters, sacriiicers  of  the  poor  man's  comfort  and  home,  is  notoriously  known  and  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  the  cause. 

With  much  respect,  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  Queen's  Prison.  Yours  truly,  A.  B. 

The  above  is  from  one  who  has  been  many  years  employed  in  the  first 
Slaughter-Houses  in  the  City  of  London. — R.O. 


LETTER  LIL 

REMEDIAL  ARGUMENT  CONTINUED. 

To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

Sir, — It  is  probable  that  almost  all  writers  on  Political  Economy,  as  well  as  states- 
men who  take  an  active  part  in  considering  and  giving  judgment  on  national  interests,  would  ex- 
perience very  little  satisfaction  by  a  Jirsl  perusal  of  the  argument  on  the  construction  of  which  I 
am  now  engaged. 

It  is  so  congenial  with  the  nature  of  man  to  encourage  great  action,  both  of  body  and  mind  ; 
to  devise  schemes  of  vaslness  and  of  grandeur ;  and  to  anticipate  direct  and  important  results  from 
the  exercise  of  human  ingenuity  and  labour  upon  the  various  materials  of  the  world,  that  an  argu- 
ment which  does  not  at  once  sanction  the  hopes  and  expectations  thus  cherished  and  enjoyed,  but 
which  shows  the  necessity  of  qualifying,  restraining,  and  directing  them,  and  of  placing  them  in 
submission  to  a  law,  or  a  general  rule  of  action,  is  likely  to  be  received  with  disfavour. 

Whenever  a  great  national  emergency  arises,  the  minds  of  men  are,  more  than  ever,  deeply  and 
anxiously  excited  ;  and  at  such  seasons,  schemes  for  ameliorating  the  national  state  become  abun- 
dant, and  (hough  varying  in  kind  and  in  degree,  yet  nearly  all  of  them  are  of  the  nature  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded. 

But,  Sir,  how  widely  different  are  the  courses  which  are  dictated  by  natural  impulse  merely, 
and  those  which  are  dictated  by  active,  long-continued,  and  rightly  directed  reflection!  How  dif. 
ferently  endowed  are  those  minds,  one  of  which  entertains  only  the  design  of  devoting  its  powers 
to  invent,  to  develope,  and  to  appropriate  the  material  things  of  the  world  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  its  ability;  and  the  other  which  is  strongly  impressed  and  restrained  by  the  obligation  of 
ascertaining  in  what  manner  the  inventions,  developements,  and  appropriations  may  affect  the 
condition  of  all  who  are  associated  in  the  great  cause  of  human  action  and  general  government! 
In  the  former  instance,  the  impulse  and  action  derive  their  origination,  and  have  both  their  centre 
and  circumference,  in  self,  or  a  principle  of  individualism  ;  whilst  in  the  latter,  the  impulse  and 
action,  although  commencing  in  self,  and  securing  the  preservation  of  that  which  rightly  and  justly 
appertains  to  self,  are  yet  so  extended  as  to  convey  equal  consideration  to  those  similar  feelings 
and  interests  which  are  inherent  in  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  whole  species.  A  being  of  the 
former  kind  includes  itself,  but  cares  for  and  recognizes  no  other;  a  being  of  the  latter  order 
includes  itself,  and  is  constantly  striving  that  all  others  shall  be  admitted  to  an  equal  participation. 
The  former  resigns  its  feelings,  and  its  very  being,  to  the  influence  and  dominion  of  the  material 
world;  the  latter  makes  the  whole  of  the  material  region  subserve  rectitude  or  moral  law;  thus. 
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wJiilst  the  one  is  tlisreganling  and  detaching  itself  from  all  that  is  pure  and  elevating,  and  which 
emanates  from  the  divine  attributes,  and  is  thus  lapsing  more  and  more  into  the  abject  and  stupid 
condition  of  the  mere  animal,  the  other  is  engaged  in  the  noble  work  of  bringing  into  proper  sub- 
jection the  mere  animal  appetites,  and  of  purifying,  improving,  and  raising  its  constitution  and  cha- 
racter by  the  adoption  of  ilie  noblest  and  only  exalting  influence. 

Now,  every  part  of  my  argument  has  contributed  to  establish  a  most  important  general  truth, 
which  is  this — that  the  Creator  has  placed  the  physical  condition  of  man  in  dependence  on  man 
himself;  that  he  has  reposed  in  man  this  great  trust,  of  the  execution  of  which  he  will  call  upon 
him  hereafter  to  give  a  strict  account.  He  has  provided  all  necessary  crude  materials  in  ample 
sufficiency,  and  endowed  man  with  every  capacity  for  rendering  them  serviceable,  so  that  it  is  only 
requisite  that  labour  and  ingenuity  be  bestowed  upon  them  in  order  for  their  being  rendered  con- 
ducive to  (he  great  purpose  of  nourishing  and  sustaining  the  human  species.  The  great  scheme 
thus  ordained,  is  realized  hymen  undertaking  different  employments,  and  by  exchanging  with  each 
other  the  various  commodities  they  have  procured.  Thus  the  power  of  deriving  support,  or  sus- 
taining existence,  is  dependent  not  only  on  simple  production,  but  also  on  the  PRINCIPLE  OF 
EXCHANGE  which  is  observed  among  men  who  have  entered  upon  this  great  plan  of  association 
or  mutual  assistance  and  support. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  current  of  production  is  a  current  whose  motion  i*  incessant,  and  that 
consumption  is  a  power  of  equal  force  and  activity.  During  every  moment  of  time,  whether  of  day 
or  of  night,  something  is  being  added  to.  and  something  is  being  abstracted  from  this  great  current, 
the  materials  of  which,  existing  in  nature,  and  endowed  with  a  property  of  growth  or  expansion, 
are  set  in  operation,  combined,  and  modified  by  the  ever  active  power  of  human  labour.  The  will, 
or  the  desires  of  individuals,  instigate  and  determine  in  what  manner  the  various  commodities  shall 
be  produced,  for,  in  expectation  of  meeting  with  DEMAND,  the  capital  and  labour  of  man  are 
directed  to  the  j)urpose  of  furnishing  supply. 

Here,  then,  we  arrive  at  the  important  conclusion  to  which  I  have  so  often  and  so  lately  adverted, 
namely,  that  the  subsistence  of  man  is  dependent  on  the  volition  of  his  fellow  man.  His  power  of  sup- 
porting himself,  orof  living,  depends  upon  his  power  of  SELLING  or  exchanging  something  within 
the  sphere  of  the  general  community  ;  and  we  all  know  that  sc//ing  or  exchanging  depends  upon  buy- 
ing ^ov  demand.  Now,  in  the  course  of  my  general  argument,  I  have  repeatedly  |)roved  ihtii  demand, 
or  the  law  which  imparts  the  puwer  of  selling,  is  kept,  by  the  unsettled  or  ever-varying  interests, 
taste,  habits,  and  volition  of  man,  in  a  continual  derangement.  I  have  proved,  that  the  natural 
materials,  together  with  the  power  of  producing  or  appropriating  them  for  human  consumption, 
liave  ever  been,  and  are  now,  of  a  degree  far  exceeding  in  quantity  that  which  is  required  for  the 
support  of  mankind.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  evils  we  experience  spring  from  the  derange- 
ments we  ourselves  have  made,  and  which  we  continue  to  make,  by  the  rejection  of  a  right  principle 
of  exchanging  the  various  commodities  amongst  ourselves. 

The  love  of  variety  and  of  change  which  influences  human  action,  is  unhappily  strong,  and  has 
been  indulged  to  excess,  so  that  to  the  gratification  of  this  passion  we  have  8acribced,and  are  daily 
sacrificing,  the  well-being  and  the  very  existence  of  our  fellow  creatures. 

On  bringing  under  review  the  state  of  things  which  I  have  described,  namely — the  subsistence 
of  man  depending  on  ihe  demand  made  for  commodities  the  results  of  his  lahour — and  undertaking 
to  argue  the  great  question  of  finding  a  remedy  for  the  disorder  which  has  been  iiitrodnced,  I 
mamiain,  as  I  have  before  maintained,  ihat  the  first  thing  to  be  observed  is  to  avoid  the  adoption 
of  c/ianges.  because  it  is  to  the  introduction  of  changes  in  an  excessive  degree  that  the  existence  of 
those  disorders  which  atfect  the  community  is  to  be  attributed. 

Perhaps  you  will  raise  an  objection  against  this  course  of  argument,  by  alleging,  that  it  cannot 
be  efficient,  because  it  merely  offers  a  negative  operation  or  effect,  whilst  it  is  evident  that  a  posi- 
tive operation  or  effect  is  needed.  Now,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  1  contend,  that  Ihe  proposition 
which  my  argument  embodies  is  in  its  character  positive,  and  also  most  comprehensive.  I  prove 
this  by  referring  you  to  Number  10  of  this  correspondence.  In  that  letter,  I  brought  lo  a  strict 
calculation  the  COMPARATIVE  rates  of  increase  of  population  and  capital ;  and  I  demonstrated 
that  the  power  we  possess,  and  also  that  the  power  which  we  exercise,  of  forming  capital,  have 
always  exceeded,  very  far  exceeded,  the  rate  at  which  the  increase  of  population  has  taken  place. 
It  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  reason  why  so  many  of  the  community  are  without 
the  power  of  having  command  of  a  comfortable  subsistence,  is,  that  derangements  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  methods  of  producing,  and  consuming — of  demanding  and  exchanging;  these  de- 
rangements causing  many  to  have  their  enjoyments  curtailed,  and  many  to  be  thrown  out  of 
enjoyment  altogether  ;  whilst  some  have  been  placed  in  possession  of  a  far  greater  share  of  enjoj  - 
ment  than  could  have  accrued  to  them  if  a  just  principle  of  regulation — which  alone  can  effect  a 
proper  distribution — had  prevailed. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  this  most  important  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  ordinary,  or  every-day 
labour  and  ingenuity  of  the  members  of  the  conmiunity,  DO  bring  out  productions  more  than  ade- 
quate lo  the  subsistence  and  comfortable  support  of  all.  It  having,  then,  been  proved  that  the 
general  fund  of  production  is  more  than  adequate,  the  only  further  requisite  is  its  AD  J  USTMENT. 
We  have  lo  take  care  that  no  principle  or  plan  he  introduced  which  shall  derange  the  method 
whereby  each  member  acquires  his  power  of  obtaining  a  given  portion;  for.  as  the  every-day 
and  general  labour  of  the  commnnity  is  successful  in  bringing  into  existence  sufficient  for  support- 
ing all,  so  the  preservation  of  demand,  or  the  avoidance  of  disturbing-  causes,  would  enable  us  to 
effect  the  object  we  desire,  which  is — just  distribution. 

Much  more  remains  to  be  written  on  this  branc'i  of  the  subject,  but,  for  the  present,  I  must 
desist, 

I  remain.  Sir,  jour  obedient  servant. 

No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  April  3,  1843.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Ilow,  New  Road,  London. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr.  Oastler  is  removed  from  No.  2,  in  10,  io  Uo.  8,  ill  tlie  State  HoUSC.     Wo.  8 

is  on  the  ground-Jloor,  close  to  the  front  door,  on  the  left. — Mr.  Oastler  begs  lo  remind  his 
friends,  that  on  Monday  Ac  is  always  occupied  in  writing  ;  so  that  on  that  day  he  is  not 
'*  At  Home." 
W.  W.  P.,  Salwick,  near  Presfon,  ashs  Mr.  Oastler,  "  What  plan  would  you  recommend  f"r 
the  purpose  of  making  Machinery  advantageous  to  all?"  The  answer  to  this  important 
question  will  meet  with  no  favourable  reception  in  an  age  and  a  country  where  Ike  principle* 
of  Free  Trade  are  considered  to  be  "  wise"  and  agreeable  to  '■  common  sense."  Mr.  Oastler 
would  limit  the  hours  during  which  machinery  should  be  used,  to  make  it  no  longer  i^ijuriotis 
to  the  health  of  those  who  are  employed  in  icorking  with  it.  He  would  entirely  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  TAORE  machinery  until  demawd  required  it.  When  that  period  arrived,  he 
would  encourage  the  stream  of  invention  to  flow  from  the  mill  Io  the  cottage,  and  thereby 
gradually  reduce  the  congregation  q/ masses  of  work-people,  and  increase  the  home  workers. 
He  would  allow  no  new  invention  to  be  worked  solely /or  the  benefit  of  the  inventor,  but 
(after  remunerating  him  for  his  ingenuity)  for  the  improvement  oj  the  whole  community. 
He  would  render  machinery  liable  to  its  fair  proportion  of  the  national  expenses,  having 
regard  to  its  profitable  production  and  the  loss  which  certain  classes  of  operatives  would 
suffer  by  its  introduction.  Of  course  every  Free-trader  will  laugh  at  these  suggestions. 
Hence  their  great  leaders.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Sir  James  Graham,  '■  can 
discover  no  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  condilioti  of  the  working  classes."  Perhaps  Ike 
time  will  arrive  when  '■'wisdom  and  common  seme"  will  not  be  monopolized  by  the  Free- 
traders. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  make  an  "  outsider"  appreciate  the  following  proof  of 
sympathy  towards  the  inmates  of  a  prison.  Surely  Englishmen  wWluot  silently 
permit  the  Home  Secretary  to  lock  up  the  poor  females  (some  of  them  as  re- 
spectable as  LadyGraham)  in  that  nasty,  close,  confined,  stinking  yard,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  "Lady  Graham's  Nunnery"?  If  Englishmen  will 
thus  tamely  submit  to  assist  remorseless  creditors  to  torment  innocent  women, 
through  the  medium  of  a  cruel,  unmanly  •'  Borderer,"  we  are  thankful  that 
Irishmen  have  raised  their  voices  against  such  barbarous  cruelty.  Sir  James 
Graham's  new  Regulations  have  not  yet  arrived  at  this  prison — they  are  daily 
expected. — R.O. 

(Eactracted  from  Saunders's  JVeios-Letter  and  Daily  Advertlsnr, 

March  31,  1843. J 

"PROTESTANT  OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  AND  REFORMATION  SOCIETY. 

"The  members  of  this  Society  held  their  weekly  meeting  last  evening  at  the  Rotundo. — Mr. 
Davis  in  the  Chair.  *  »  *  « 

"  The  Rev.  !Mr.  Gre^rgthen  brought  forward  the  case  of  Mr.  Richard  Oastler.  H<'  (Mr.  Gregjj') 
thonglit  that  it  was  one  which  was  on  many  f^rounds  entitled  lo  tlieir  best  ronsideration.  He  woul.l 
introduce  the  subject  by  givini,'  them  a  slioit  history  of  Mr.  Oastler.  He  had  been  from  his  en- 
trance into  life,  agent  or  steward  (as  they  called  such  a  person  in  England)  to  a  wealthy  aristocrat, 
a  Mr.  Thornhill.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  place  which  he  held.  He  had  proved  Inmself  n 
faithful  and  valuable  servant  to  his  employer;  so  much  so,  ilial  when  on  one  o.'casion  he  was  intro- 
ducing him  (Mr.  Oastler)  to  a  distinguished  nobleman,  he  said,  '  a  better  steward  or  more  talented 
mnu  could  not  be  found.'  He  (Mr.  Gregg)  quoted  from  memory.  IMr.  Oasiler,  as  far  as  he  (Mr. 
Gregg)  knew,  first  came  proimnenily  before  the  public  as  an  opponent  of  (he  fatal  Emancipation 
Bill.  (Cheers.)  He  wrote  a  series  of  letters  on  that  subject  in  the  public  papers  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood, which  were  unanswerable,  and  which  silenced  ilie  supporters  of  thai  '  inroad  on  the 
Constitution,'  and  subsequently  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  every  question  which  occupied  ihci 
public  mind.  However,  it  was  the  case  of  tlie  o|)press('d  factory  children  and  the  New  P(ror  Law 
which  seemed  to  have  taken  the  firniest  pussession  of  iiis  sympailiies.  Under  the  Protestant  or 
Elizabethan   Poor  Law  syslesn,  all,  uhile  ihey  were  able  to  pay,  were  taxed  for  the  relief  of  the 
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poor,  nnd  if  they  lircame  reduced  they  received  relief  ihemselves  in  a  liberal  outlay  from  the  parish 
liinds;  relief  uiicontaminaled  with  any  unworthy  conditions,  which  they  might  take  with  tiiem  and 
spend  at  home  as  they  thought  proper.  However,  under  the  new  system  all  tiiis  was  altered — 
poverty  was  treated  as  crime,  the  poor  were  not  relieved  but  imprisoned  in  bastiles,  in  which  hus- 
band and  wife,  parents  and  their  children,  were  separated,  and  food  of  the  coarsest  description 
and  in  the  smallest  quantities  allowed  to  the  captives.  Mr.  Oastler  considered  that  this  system 
■was  an  infraction  of  ihe  rights  of  the  poor  and  a  disgrace  to  England;  accordingly  he  raised  his 
\oiee  against  it,  and  with  such  effect,  that  its  Whig  parents  began  lo  despair  of  the  adoption  of 
ilieir  bantling.  Hence  may  be  dated  the  temporal  calamities  of  Mr.  Oasller.  It  was  in  the  power 
iif  his  employer  to  crush  liini — it  was  most  important  to  the  Whigs  that  he  should  be  crushed.  Suf- 
Sice  it  it  to  say,  his  employer  told  him  he  must  give  up  the  Anti-New-Poor-Law  agitation.  It  wan 
fonveyid  to  him  through  numerous  channels,  that  if  he  continued  to  oppose  the  Btll  he  would  lose 
his  situation,  and  be  imprisoned  for  debt  he  owed  bis  employer.  What  was  his  decision  ?  '  Come 
what  will,  I  will  still  protest  against  this  unchristian  innovation '  (hear).  He  did  so.  He  was 
turned  out  of  500/.  a  year,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  for  the  balance  of  an  account  which  he  owed 
I\lr.  Thornhiil  (shame).  When  imprisoned  he  was  still  failhful  to  bis  prim^iples.  He  immediately 
•■oiamenced  the  issue  of  a  series  of  weekly  papers,  called  the  Fleet  Papers,  one  of  which  he  (Mr. 
Gregg)  ihen  held  in  his  hand.  The  publication  was  now  in  ihe  third  year  of  its  existence,  and  they 
I'ouU  judge  of  its  excellence  (bear),  for,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Oastler,  he  had  sent  throi 
.over  a  quaniity  of  odd  numbers  left  after  ihe  ccmpieiinn  of  sets,  which  he  (Mr.  Gregg)  had  distii- 
buied  tlirough  the  members  of  the  Association.  The  cheers  with  which  they  received  Mr.  Oasiier'n 
name,  shoned  that  his  writings  were  valued  (hear,  hear).  He  (Mr.  Gregg)  could  not  avoid  saying 
•  hat  he  ihought  it  a  true  illustration  of  the  character  of  iheir  principles.  He  was  a  man,  poor, 
unprisoned,  without  classical  learning  or  influence  derived  from  temporal  causes,  and  yet  by  the 
simple  force  of  scriptural  truth,  without  any  property  but  bis  Bible,  he  stood  on  an  eminence  in  the 
world,  and  was  really  exerting  an  influence  that  would  make  the  fabric  of  liberalism  totter  to  its 
base  (cheers).  He  thought  it  important  that  they  should  give  their  attention  to  this.  If  Mr. 
Oasller  alone,  unaided,  did  not  hesitate  lo  grapple  with  the  oppression  of  the  times,  why  should 
not  the  free  Protestants  of  Ireland  raise  their  voices  and  demand  that  the  word  of  God  should  be 
made  the  governing  principle  of  the  country,  and  their  wrongs  redressed?  (cheers).  In  ihe  view  of 
Mr.  Oasiler's  rase,  they  would  see,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  the  true  spring  of  Protestant  freedom.  It 
Mas  truth — the  Bible  (hear,  hear).  This  gave  them  a 'thus  sailh  the  Lord  '  against  every  oppressor, 
ut  which  he  trembled,  and  whicii  he  durst  not  despise  (cheers).  It  enthroned  truth  upon  the  national 
mind,  and  rendered  that  invincibly  prevalent  (hear,  hear).  The  reverend  gentleman  then  proceeded 
lo  road  the  following  extracts  from  the  Fleet  Papers,  which  are  addressed  to  Sir  James  Graham, 
ij  stiite  of  the  case  on  whicli  the  petition  was  grounded  : —  *  *  «  • 

'The  reading  of  these  extracts  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  meeting,  and  drew  forth  fre- 
quent cries  of  'shame.'  The  rev.  gentleman  then  read  the  following  Petition,  which  was  adopted 
with  arriamation: — 

'^To^THE  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

'^  The  Petition  of  the  Dublin  Protestant  Operative  Association  a7id  Reformation 
Society  and  other  inhabitants  of  Dublin. 
"  Humbly  Shewetii, — That  your  Petitioners  are  deeply  attached  to  the  British  name,  connexion, 
hud  religion;  that  they  are  convinced  that  the  happiness  of  the  United  Kingdom,  nay,  the  very 
existence  of  the  whole  empire  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  dependent  upon  the  studious  care 
with  T\hich  the  nation  ns  such  shall  abide  by  the  principles  and  precepts  of  that  religion,  and  act 
according  to  those  precepts  and  principles  as  in  the  fear  and  sight  of  God. 

*•  That  your  Petitioners  aho  are  most  anxious  to  support  Her  Majesty's  present  Ministry;  that 
ihey  would  do  so  without  the  least  demur,  if  that  Ministry  would  only  take  as  their  guidance  ihe 
Word  of  God  and  the  Conslitutijn.  and  walk  in  submi>8ion  to  the  expression  of  the  national  will, 
wliifh  put  out  their  predecessors,  and  placed  ihem  in  their  present  position. 

'•  That  your  Petitioners  believe  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  nation  to  be  governed  according  to 
llie  Word  of  God,  which  raised  the  present  Ministers  to  power;  that  they  believe  that  this  is  still 
ihe  heartfelt  wish  of  the  pith  and  substance,  the  worth  and  power  of  ibe  land;  and  that  they  will, 
JindiT  the  divine  blessing,  be  enabled  so  to  control  circumstances  as  that  the  Word  of  God  shall  be 
paraniount,  and  the  people  abide  under  the  shelter  of  its  commands,  that  is  to  say,  '  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty.' 

"  That  your  Petitioners  think  that  when  one  sound  member  of  the  state  is  made  to  suffer,  and 
rliat  all  the  members  thereof  do  not  suffer  with  it  and  care  for  it,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  decay  in  the 
body  politic.  (1  Cor.  12—25.) 

'•  Thai  your  Petitioners  have  been  excessively  pained  by  the  knowledge  which  ihey  have  ob- 
tained of  the  indignities  through  \vh;ch  a  worthy  n)an  and  a  most  true-hearted  Christian  English- 
maii.  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Queen's  Prison,  has  been  made  to  suffer.  That 
vvhile  your  Petitioners  mention  his  name  in  particular,  many  others,  and  no  few  of  them  females, 
have  been  fellow  sufferers  with  him. 

••  That  your  Petitioners  hold  ii  as  an  unquestionable  truth  that  British  laws  should  be  founded 
in  truth,  executed  in  mercy,  and  most  siricily  and  carefully  observed  by  those  to  whom  their  exe- 
cution is  committed.  That  in  the  case  in  hand  all  these  principles  have  been  flagrantly  departed 
iroiii,  and  that  Mr.  Oastler  and  his  companions  suffered  through  what  your  Petitioners  conceive  to 
have  been  an  unconstitutional  law,  vvl.ich  moreover,  bad  as  it  was,  was  absolutely  violated  in  respect 
ot  hiin,  and  of  the  aforesaid  sufferers  in  general,  Tliat  the  law  enacted  thai  tlie  inmaies  of  the  Fleet 
Prison  should  be  tranferred  to  ihe  Queen's  Pris,yii  when  the  latter  was  '  made  ready  for  their  re- 
replion.'  That  instead  of  this  having  been  the  case,  this  highly-respected  gcnileniiin  and  the  others 
wen  ihrust  into  this  prison  before  it  was  "made  rerfdy'  for  iln'in.  and  while  it  ^\as  sv^arming  with 
M-rmiii  of  the  most  disgusting  and  offensive  kind,  and   that  llicic  has  been  since  then  ap  accumula- 
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tion  of  spvereties  practised  towards  the  sufferers  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  charities  inculcated 
in  the  Word  of  God,  and  with  the  wishes  of  the  Protestant  nation.  More  especially  that  there  has 
been  in  the  case  of  the  female  prisoners  a  disregard  of  that  tenderness  and  mercy  which  are  so 
especially  urged  in  the  Bible,  and  which  are  so  congenial  to  British  and  Protestant  feelino:.  That 
your  Petitioners  have  been  informed  that  the  responsibility  of  this  case  of  oppression  rests  upon  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  present  Ministers,  who  seems  to  have  allowed  himself  to  forget  in  the  case  that  in 
this  commonwealth  each  individual  abides  under  a  scripturally  constituted  state  of  things,  intended 
to  defend  the  weak  and  honour  the  wise  and  the  good,  to  the  due  working  of  which  the  whole  nation 
is  bound  to  look. 

"  That,  under  these  circumstances,  your  Petitioners  most  respectfully  pray  that  a  Commissioti 
be  forth witli  instituted,  to  make  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  case  of  oppression  herein  set  forth,  into 
the  present  treatment  exhibited  towards  the  inmates  of  the  Queen's  Prison,  and  into  the  law  itself 
by  which  the  transfer  of  (he  prisoners  was  effected.  That  your  Petitioners  further  pray  for  a  repeal 
of  whatever  is  unconstiluiional  in  the  law;  for  a  removal  of  the  prisoners  from  the  care  of  a  poli- 
tical officer,  the  Home  Secretary,  to  the  custody  of  the  Judges,  as  formerly  ;  for  a  retribution  of 
whatever  damages  and  indignities  Mr.  Oastler  and  his  companions  have  suffered  from ;  fur  a  gallant. 
Christian,  and  high-minded  consideration  towards  the  gentler  sex,  and  the  decencies  of  Christian 
life ;  and  for  an  alteration  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  Christian  charity,  and 
moreover  Ln  the  noble  spirit  of  free-born  Protestants,  of  whatever  is  harsh,  unmerciful,  or  un- 
gracious towards  the  children  of  misfortune  in  this  present  case  now  particularly  concerned,  and 
in  all  other  cases  whatsoever. — And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

"  Mr.  Davis  seconded  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Petitiou. 

"  The  Chairman  then  put  the  question  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  Petition,  and  in  doing  so  said 
he  desired  to  express  his  full  concurrence  in  the  statement  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gregg  had  given  of 
Mr.  Oastler's  character.  He  had  read  some  of  his  Fleet  Papers,  and  they  stamped  him  as  a  man 
of  extraordinary  talent,  of  sound  Judgment,  and  of  fearless  and  independent  spirit,  and  of  principles 
which  were  Conservative  and  Constitutional  (cheers).  He  then  put  the  resolution,  which  was  passed 
unanimously. 

"■  The  Rer.  Mr.  Gregg  moved  that  Mr.  Oastler  should  be  communicated  with,  and  his  advice 
taken  as  to  the  most  effective  mode  of  bringing  his  case  before  Parliament. 

"  This  being  seconded,  was  passed." 


LETTER  LIII. 

REMEDIAL  ARGUMENT  CONTINUED. 

To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

Sir, — When  we  encourage  our  minds  to  take  an  accurate  survey  of  the  condition 
of  mankind ;  and  when  we  contemplate  steadily  and  thoughtfully  the  lamentable  mixture  of  evil 
with  good  of  which  this  condition  is  composed  ;  and  when,  looking  beyond  the  confines  of  the  present, 
we  succeed  in  obtaining  a  view  of  the  region  of  futurity,  how  varied,  how  conflicting,  and  how 
painful  are  the  emotions  that  arise! 

Although  a  consideration  of  this  high  and  momentous  subject  is  entered  upon  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  yet  few  of  them  are  induced  to  pursue  the  consideration  through  the  numerous, 
intricate,  and  difficult  tracks  which  the  subject  necessarily  presents.  The  fact  is,  that  soon  after 
they  have  commenced  the  work  of  investigation  and  reflection,  their  minds  become  burdened  and 
bewildered  by  a  weight  and  multiplicity  of  evidence,  so  that  they  wish  to  avoid  a  necessity  that  in)- 
poses  on  them  the  arduous  labourof  clearing  their  way  through  the  immense  accumulation  of  facts 
by  which  they  have  become  surrounded.  In  this  emergency,  an  ever-present,  most  agreeable, 
though  false  light,  is  offered  to  them  by  their  own  imaginations — alight,  by  means  of  which  they 
expect  to  derive  power  sufficient  to  dispel  the  dense  atmosphere  which  envelopes  them — a  light, 
which,  like  the  sacred  flame  guarded  by  the  Vestals  of  Rome,  is  carefully  cherished  in  the  breast  of 
■every  man.     The  light  I  allude  to  is — Hope. 

This  light  being  adopted,  the  arduous  and  unpleasing  work  of  investigation  is  hastily  abandoned, 
and  the  mind  undertakes  the  more  cheering  and  agreeable  labour  of  searching  for  a  remedy.  The 
inventive  faculty  is  then  called  into  active  operation.  Under  its  creative  influence,  all  things  become 
pliant,  fitting,  and  beautiful.  Evil  is  overlooked,  or  designedly  set  aside  ;  whilst  good  is  made  to 
be  ever-present  and  to  abound.  A  new  plan  of  combining  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  man  so  as 
to  render  them  more  effective  in  developing  the  countless  elements  of  wealth  with  which  the  universe 
teems,  is  devised.  The  features  of  the  plan  having  been  skilfully  moulded,  it  assumes  a  pleasing 
and  promising  aspect,  hence  it  receives  public  favour ;  and  the  energies  of  the  people  being  exerted, 
the  plan  is  put  into  operation.  Soon,  however,  "a  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  dream." 
Discouraging  symptoms  begin  to  appear,  which  were  not  in  the  least  anticipated.  These  increase 
both  in  number  and  in  the  intensity  of  their  character,  so  that  the  appalling  truth  becomes  apparent 
that  the  scheme  has  been  made  up  delusively.  A  proof  is  now  given,  and  painfully  felt,  of  the  vast 
difference  there  is  between  hopes  and  realities — between  bare  wishes,  and  the  existence  of  things. 
A  worse  slate  ensues.  In  the  agony  of  their  suffering,  the  people  entreated  for  and  expected  relief; 
but  instead  of  relief,  an  increase  of  disease  is  inflicted  on  them,  and  they  are  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  into  a  state  of  misery  and  woe.  Thus  that  great  question  is  again  raised,  which,  on  an  ever- 
inemorable  occasion,  was  so  unwarrantably  advanced.  That  question  is — "What  is  Truth?" 
The  inquiry  is  extended  on  all  sides;  but,  unhappily,  they,  whose  province  it  is  to  inquire,  turn 
their  faces  from  that  true  light  which  ALONE  can  conduct  to  the  desired  knowledge. 

When  a  season  of  uousual  national  adversity  arises,  one  of  the  hrstobjects  which  presents  itself 
to  the  minds  of  men  as  offering  a  remedy,  is  that  of  effecting  a  more  extensive  and  diligent  cultiva- 
tJun  of  the  land.     As  the  number  of  unemployed  and  insufficiently  employed  people  is  great,  it  is 
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thought  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  set  these  people  to  work  on  the  uncultivated  land 
which  abounds  in  the  country.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  fruits  of  labour  so  directed,  besides  alford- 
ing  sustenance  to  the  poor  xvho  would  l>e  engaged  in  rearing  materials  of  food  for  themselves  and 
families,  would  constitute  also  an  additional  stock  for  the  general  marketti  of  the  country,  and  tbu« 
be  productive  of  general  benefit. 

Now,  I  maintain,  that  if  such  a  plan  were  adopted,  it  would  fail  entirely  to  realise  the  hopes 
and  expectations  which  are  entertained  respecting  it.  The  course  of  action  suggested,  constitutes 
a  REVERSAL  of  that  motion. by  which  all  communities  of  people  advance  and  flourish.  The 
expansion  of  the  means  of  living,  that  is — the  formation  of  capital — lias  been  effected  by  the  gradual 
division  and  subdivision  of  employment ;  and  the  vital  principleof  prosperity  consists  in  the  degree 
of  support  which  the  persons  engaged  in  one  kind  of  employment  give  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
another,  or  several  other,  kinds  of  employment.  The  great  rule,  or  law  of  advancement,  is  that  to 
which  1  have  so  often  adverted,  and  which  I  have  entleavoured  to  place  in  the  clearest  point  of 
view,  namely,  the  law  of  PROPORTION— the  essential  point  of  the  WHOLE  question  being, 
that  so  much  of  one  kind  of  production  should  be  brought  out  for  the  purpose  of  being  exchanged 
for  an  EQUAL  amount  of  other  kinds.  Herein  is  the  great  and  beneficial  rule  of  adjustment,  or 
«upply  proportioned  to  demand.  If  labour,  which  has  not  been  previously  engaged  in  raising  pro- 
ductions from  the  land,  but  which  has  been  engaged  in  manufactures  or  other  employments,  should 
be  directed  to  the  culiivation  of  the  land,  the  amount  of  commodities  derived  by  this  means  would 
displace  an  equal  amount  furnished  by  the  labourers  in  agriculture,  and  thus  inflict  increased  evil 
or  poverty  on  them  ;  for  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  labourers  who  have  thus  wholly  or  partially 
changed  ihe  nature  of  their  employment  will  have  relinquished  their  demand  for  some  portions  of 
those  productions  which  were  provided  for  them  by  agricultural  labour,  and  which  they  must  have 
made  a  demand  for,  even  though  that  demand  might  have  been  small ;  yet  the  fact  of  their  having 
preserved  life  proves  the  fact  that  the  demand  alluded  to  must  have  existed,  because  if  it  had  not, 
all  such  labourers  must  have  perished  for  want  of  sustenance.  Thu8  the  market  of  agricultural 
labour  will  receive  injury  in  two  directions — the  one  by  the  cessation  of  demand  which  I  havejust 
mentioned;  the  other  by  a  supply  of  commodities  being  furnished  to  the  general  markets  of  the 
country  from  this  new  quarter. 

We  must  especially  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  a  stale  of  insufficient 
wages,  inducing  distress,  exists  equally  amongst  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  as  it  does 
with  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  other  occupations;  consequently, the  encroachment  which 
the  plan  under  consideration  implies,  is  not  warranted  by  any  exigency.  If  it  were  proved  that  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  the  country  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  state  of  affluence,  whilst  other 
classes  of  labourers  were  subj^ected  to  great  deprivations,  then  indeed  some  grounds  would  be 
afforded  for  adopting  the  plan  of  letting  in  the  labourers  from  other  occupations  to  partake  in  the 
superiority  of  enjoyment  which  attended  this  kind  of  labour.  But  such,  notoriously,  is  not  the  case, 
the  fact  being  that  the  whole  class  of  agricultural  labourers  are  in  equal  need  of  having  their  con- 
dition improved,  as  are  the  labourers  in  any  other  occupation. 

The  method,  and  the  ONLY  method  of  improving  the  state  of  the  agricultural,  a^  well  as  the 
manufacturing  and  all  other  labourers,  is  that  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  namely,  that  the 
EXISTING  DEMAND,  in  all  quariers.be  preserved  or  continued,  and  that  the  </egree of  future 
supply  be  subjected  lo  such  regulation  as  shall  adapt  it  to  the  degree  of  demand.  This  would  at 
once  check,  or  put  a  slop  lo,  those  unwarrantable  or  excessive  changes  in  which  we  so  lavishly  or 
recklessly  indulge.  It  would  prevent  that  vast  destruction  of  capital  which  the  competitive  prin- 
ciple induces  and  inflicts.  Thus  the  progress  of  tlie  great  evil  would  be  arrested,  and  the  next 
consequence  would  be  an  increase  in  the  general  rate  of  the  projit  of  capital;  then,  the  proportion 
which  the  aggregate  capital  of  the  country  bears  to  the  aggregate  population  being  raised,  a 
general  increase  of  wages  would  ensue.  By  this  means,  the  labourers  in  manufacturing  and  in 
other  employments  would  be  able  to  resort  to  their  own  town  markets,  and  there  make  a  demand 
for  those  commodities  which  they  may  be  in  want  of,  and  which  their  increased  wages  would  give 
them  the  power  to  purchase — thus  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  agricultural  labourers,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  the  labourers  in  agriculture  would  have  the  power  of  making  au  increased  demand  for 
manufactured  and  other  commodities.  Thus,  instead  of  the  abolition  of  the  division  of  labour  being 
compelled,  which  would  be  necessitated  by  the  plan  referred  to,  which  is  that  of  a  forced  and  pre- 
mature cultivation  of  land,  or  manufacturing  labourers  being  induced  to  encroach  on  agricultural 
employment — the  course  which  I  have  recommended  would  establish  the  existing  diffusion  of  em- 
ployment on  a  more  secure  and  solid  basis,  and  lead  gradually  to  its  further  extension  and  deve- 
lopement;  the  one  course  being  that  of  national  contraction  or  decay,  the  other  that  of  expansion 
and  growth. 

By  the  argument  which  I  have  now  constructed,  I  have  dealt  with  matter  that  is  vitally  and 
awfully  important.  I  have  been  compelled,  by  the  necessity  of  ll:e  case,  to  bring  within  a  very 
narrow  point  of  view  economical  doctrine  which  embraces  the  interests  of  a  whole  nation.  It  shows 
that  although  distress  mid  desiituiion  may  exist  amongst  us  even  in  the  greatest  degree,  yet  all  our 
successful  cultivaiion  of  fresh  land,  and  our  making  much  of  the  land  already  in  cultivation  more 
productive  than  it  is,  will  not  only  be  unavailing  towards  our  relief,  but  will  be  an  aggravation  of 
our  distress,  unless  we  take  care,  at  THE  SAME  TIME,  that  demand,  or  the  POWER  of  pur- 
chasing, be  kept  steady  and  EQUALLY  CONTINUOUS.  The  prosperity  of  all  oiher  classes 
of  producers  must  be  effected,  whereby  an  EQUAL  power  of  demand  sliall  be  NEWLY  cousli- 
luted,  which  shall  meet,  sustain,  and  be  in  proportion  to  the  new  amount  of  supply. 

1  must  advert  again  to  this  important  branch  of  the  subject. 

1  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  April  10,  1843.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  Londou. 
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FLBETPAPERS 

LONDON: 
W.     J.     CLEAVER,     80,     BAKER     STREET, 

PORTMAN    SQUARE  ; 

AND 

JOHN  PAVEY,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr.  Oastler  is  removed  from  No.  2,  in  10,  to  Mo.  S,  in  tbe  titate  HoUSe.     IVo,  9 

it  on  the  ground-fioor,  close  to  the  front  door,  oa  the  left. — Mr.  Oastler  begs  to  remind  his 
friends,  that  on  Monday  he  is  always  occupied  in  writing  ;  so  that  on  that  day  hk  is  not 
"  At  Home." 
Henry  Bowman,  Carlisle. — His  kind  letter  is  received vith  the  extracts.    Any  information  on 
thai  subject  will  be  useful. 

The  subjoined  will  be  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  shortly  after  the 
present  recess — one  by  a  learned  Peer,  the  other  by  a  popular  member  of  the 
House  of  ComraoDS." — B.O. 

7*0  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Prisoners,  confined  within  the  liberty  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Queen's  Prison, 
Most  humbly  showeth, — 

That  by  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  your  Petitioners,  on  the  31st  day  of  May  next,  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  liberty  of  the  Rules,  which  they  have  purchased  at  a  very  considerable  expense, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  purchase  tltiring 
the  continuance  of  their  imprisonment;  therefore  they  humbly  submit  to  your  Lordships'  considera- 
tion the  grievance  inflicted  on  them  by  an  ex  post  facto  law,  which,  at  variance  with  the  general 
usage  of  Parliament,  deprives  them  of  that  benefit. 

That  your  Petitioners  would  respectfully  represent  to  your  Lordships,  that  the  hardshif)  of  their 
case  will  be  very  considerably  increased  by  the  present  crowded  state  of  the  Queen's  Prison,  in 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  prisoners  from  the  Fleet  and  Marshalsea  Prisons,  and  also  of 
the  unusual  influx  of  prisoners,  the  two  former  prisons  having  been  abolished,  and  the  Queen's 
Prison,  contrary  to  tbe  preamble  of  the  Act  of  the  5th  of  Victoria,  Cap.  22nd,  not  "  being  sufiicirnt 
to  contain  all  the  persons  who  are  now  confined  therein:"  from  all  of  which  circumstances  your 
Petitioners  will  not  only  be  deprived  of  a  room  for  each  individual,  but  will  also  become  subject  to 
a  heavy  weekly  charge  for  chummage. 

Moreover,  that  the  majority  of  your  Petitioners  have  passed  the  age  of  60  years,  at  which  age, 
in  France,  the  unfortunate  are  exempt  from  imprisonment  for  debt ;  and  that  some  of  your  Petiti- 
lioners  have  attained  the  respective  ages  of  83,  82,  78,  74,  72,  63,  62,  .56,  &c. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  most  humbly  implore  your  Lordships  to  take  their  case  into  consi- 
deration, and  mercifully  repeal  the  law  of  which  they  justly  complain. 

And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

Those  who  wish  to  encourage  Mr.  Feriiand  iu  his  philanthropic  object,  will  do 
well  to  petition  Parliament  on  the  subject.  Here  is  a  copy  of  a  Petition,  for 
the  use  of  those  who  prefer  having  one  ready  drawn  for  the  purpose. — R.O. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  freeholders,  householders,  rate-payers,  inhabitants,  and 
operatives,  residing  in  the  manor  of  ,  in  the  parish  of  ,  in  the  county  of 

Humbly  Showeth, — 

That  your  Petitioners  have  heard  with  great  satisfaction  that  a  Bill  has  been  introduced  into 
your  Honourable  House  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  allotment  of  waste  lands  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  of  apportioning  tbe  shares  of  all  parties  (ineluding  the  poor)  having  claims  iliereto. 

That  there  are  four  niiilions  of  acres  of  cultivatable  waste  lands  in  England  and  Wales. 

That  your  Petitioners  feel  it  their  duty  to  inform  your  Honourable  House,  that  for  many  years 
the  chief  impediment  to  the  enclosure  of  waste  lands  has  been  the  serious,  and  to  small  frechelders 
almost  ruinous,  expense  which  parties  incur  by  obtaining  a  private  Act  of  Parliament. 


ill 

That  your  Petitioners  are  convinced  that  the  allotment  of  waste  lands  would  induce  the  owner* 
of  the  same  to  employ  an  immense  amount  of  capital  and  native  industry  in  the  breaking  up  and 
cultivation  thereof,  and  (hat  they  would  be  amply  remunerated  by  the  richness  of  ihe  soil,  which  ha* 
never  yet  gone  through  any  process  of  exhaustion,  and  many  parts  of  which  would  be  most  easily 
cultivated. 

That  your  Petitioners  are  most  firmly  convinced  that  small  allotments  of  waste  lard  (ifjudi- 
rioU'ly  distributed  amongst  the  operatives)  would  he  of  the  greatest  service  to  them,  as  is  ampl^ 
proved  wherever  tried,  and  that  they  would  enable  them  to  enjoy  comforts  from  which  they  have 
long  been  debarred  on  account  of  their  Tery  low  wages. 

That  the  operatives  in  the  manufacturing  districts  very  often  suffer  most  severely  from  short 
work  and  no  work  at  all,  which  is  caused  by  the  rapid  increase  of  steam-power  machinery,  and  that, 
these  unwilling  idlers  would  cheerfully  spend  their  time  (now  too  often  wasted  in  idleness  and 
drunkenness  at  the  beer-shops)  most  usefully  in  the  cultivation  of  their  allotments,  instead  of  miser- 
ably existing  upon  the  poor-rates,  or  in  the  deg-rading  occupation  of  breaking  stones  upon  the  bigU 
roads. 

That  your  Petitioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  labourers  in  the  agricultural  districts  would  derive 
advantages  from  the  allotment-system  equal  to  those  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 

Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that  the  Bill  for  compelling  the  allotment  of  waste 
lands  in  England  and  Wales  may  receive  the  sanction  of  your  Honourable  House. 
And  they  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

It  is  well  to  mark  the  pi-ogress  of  Liberalism  in  Whigs  and  Counservatives,  in 

defiance  of  the  Judges. — R.O. 

19.  Chapel  Street,  Salford,  Feb.  18,  1843. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  the  Fleet  Paper  of  this  day,  and  I  cannot  express  to  you  in  words  the 
indignation  I  felt  at  the  conduct  of  your  immediate  oppressors.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  approach 
ihe  question  you  have  raised  about  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  in  your  case,  but  it  brings  to 
mind  a  fact  strongly  illustrative  of  all  that  you  have  written  upon  the  subject.  In  1836,  a  collec- 
tion of  prison  rules  was  n)ade  by  the  Visiting  Magistrates  of  Lancaster  Castle,  for  the  gurernmrat 
of  the  prison  therein.  One  of  these  rules  allowed  to  Crown  prisoners  convicted  on  charges  of  mis- 
demeanors, and  tiol  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  the  privilege  of  maintaining  themselves  with  food, 
&c.,  and  to  be  allowed  oue  pint  of  beer  or  wine  per  diem.  When  these  rules  were  submitted  to  the 
Judges  on  circuit  for  their  approval,  an  old  Toiiv  Judge,  (Bayley,  I  believe  it  was,)  on  reading 
over  the  above  clause,  hesitated  when  he  came  to  the  pint  of  beer  or  wine,  and  said,  ''A  pint  is  too 
little."  He  then  struck  it  out,  and  inserted  in  its  stead  a  quart  !  Well,  this  continued  law  until 
Lord  John  Russell  robbed  the  Judges  of  the  power  of  approving  of  prison  rules,  and  constituted 
himself  Gaoler  General  of  the  kingdom,  by  an  insidious  clause  iu  !iis  new  Prison  Bill.  Of  course 
the  prison  rules  must  be  revised;  they  were  revised — the  quart  of  beer  and  the  bottle  of  wine  were 
struck  out,  and.  but  for  thi,-  Lancaster  Magistrates,  would  have  been  wholly  omitted.  They  pre- 
vailed upon  his  Lordship  to  allow  a  pint  of  each  at  least  to  misdemeanants  maintaining  themselves. 
Such  indulgence  I  was  permitted  to  enjov  whilst  sojourning  there. 

Now  we  come  to  another  display  of  Whig  liberality  and  wisdom.  In  1840,  in  consequence  of 
the  outcry  against  the  treatment  of  Lovet  and  Collins,  misdemeanants  confined  in  Warwick  gaoi, 
another  Prison  Bill  was  passed  in  the  spring.  I  was  sent  to  Lancaster  in  April,  for  having  attended 
a  meeting  where  there  were  some  obnoxious  agitators  present  and  some  hard  words  spoken.  Whilst 
there  this  Prison  Bill  was  passed.  Its  clause  constituted  classes  of  misdemeanauis ; — the  first 
class  were  to  be  indulged  with  all  the  privileges  of  debtors.  Of  course  I  was  elated  with  the  idea 
of  these  prospective  privileges.  I  addressed  the  Visiting  Magistrates  of  the  prison,  and  memo- 
rialized Lord  Normanby,  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  or  Gaoler  General.  His  Lordship  expressed 
himself  sorry  that  he  could  not  accede  to  my  request,  by  granting  the  privileges  i  sought,  as  the 
Act  of  Parliament  by  virtue  of  which  1  claimed  those  privileges  teas  not  in  existence  ichen  I  re- 
ceived my  sentence,  and  consequently,  could  not  be  made  applicable  to  my  case.*  1  cited  the  case 
of  Williams  and  Binns,  then  confined  in  Durham  gaol,  and  who  were  enjoying  the  benefits  of  that 
Act.  Still  his  Lordship  replied  thai  they  were  sentenced  when  the  Act  was  passed,  aud  I  was  not; 
yet  there  being  only  a  few  weeks  betwixt  their  sentence  and  my  own,  his  Lordship  saw  the  hardness 
and  apparent  injustice  of  my  case  as  compared  wiih  that  at  Durham,  and  did  kindly  inform  the 
Magistrates  that  they  might  allow  me  every  indulgence  cunsistent  with  my  situation  and  the  justice 
of  the  plea  I  had  set  up. 

The  new  rules  for  first  class  misdemeanants  say  that  the  prisoners  shall  be  allowed  to  walk  in 
the  garden  of  the  prison,  if  there  be  one  within  the  walls.  Now,  Sir.  if  you  have  been  compelled  to 
part  with  your  flower-pots,  I  think  you  are  worse  olTihan  Crown  prisoners  of  the  first  cla.ss.  They 
too  can  have  friends  to  come  and  see  them  in  seasonable  iiours,  aud  lunch  wiih  them  if  ti:ey  please. 
I  know  nothing  about  the  Graham  code  de  la  prisonniere.  but  if  your  Queen's  Bench  code  is  » 
sample,  I  would  rather  be  a  first  class  misdemeanant  on  the  Crowu  side  of  Lancaster  Castle. 

1  really  do  not  know  what  Whig  and  Tory  Governments  are  aiming  at.  Legislation  has  gjjne 
mad,  and  the  executive  seem  to  be  affected  with  delirium  tremens,  or  else  a  rare  species  o(  Ai/po- 
condi-iacism.  When  the  Whigs  came  into  office,  they  began  with  reforming  (?)  the  workhouses,  and 
economizing  the  poor-rates;  then  they  appoin:ed  Prison  Commissioners — passed  a  Prison  Act;  then 
they  appointed  Prison  Inspectors ;  then  came  a  reform  of  prisons  and  prison  discipline ;  then  came 
the  Constabulary  Commission  and  the  Rural  Police  Acts;  then  came  the  famous  Queen's  Bench 
and  Fleet  Prison  consolidation  Act;  then  came  the  Luuaiic  Asylums  question,  aud  ihe  great  sub- 
icription  for  the  Principality  Lunatic  Asylum.     Nay,  of  a  verity, 

"  The  moon  is  nearer  the  earth,  and  makes  men  mad." 

*  Such  being  the  case,  we  who  were  in  confineineiU  bej'ore  tbe  passing  of  ths  Prison  Att  ha\  e  been  unju»tly 
treatca.— R.O. 


(3) 

Was  ever  poor,  prostrated,  and  distracted  country  like  unto  this  England  of  ours?  This  same 
England,  the  frank  and  generous  nation,  so  long  the  pride  of  history  in  past  ages  ?  Ah !  Sir,  I  fear 
principle  has  ceased  to  exist — the  spirit  of  our  ancient  jurisprudence  become  obsolete — the  germs 
of  freedom  blighted  by  foreign  influences,  and  all  that  ever  our  fathers  valued  as  being  most  con- 
trenial  to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  welfare  of  the  people,  lost  in  the  whirlwind  of  innovations  aud 
cloudy  mysticisms  of 

"  Doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour." 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

R.  RICHARDSON. 


LETTER  LIV. 
REMEDIAL  ARGUMENT  CONTINUED. 

To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

Sir — The  great  and  substantial  point  of  the  argument  which  I  have  submitted  for 
your  consideration  is  this — that  national  improvements  (I  mean  physical)  can  be  effected  only  by 
means  of  surplus  value  or  capital.  IP  those  changes  that  are  called  improvements  should  be  ef- 
fected during  a  period  when  capital  is  insufficient,  instead  of  superabundant,  such  changes,  instead 
of  being  improvements,  would,  in  reality,  be  most  injurious  derangements,  however  much  they 
might  be  esteemed  by  the  people  ;  hence  it  follows,  that  changes  should  be  confined  or  limited  to 
the  amount  of  the  surplus  value  or  capital. 

Perhaps  you  may  say — give  me  here  again  your  definition  of  surplus  value  or  capital  ?  By  the 
terms  surplus  value,  or  capital,  I  mean  the  possession  of  something  more  than  that  which  is  suffi- 
cient for  maintaining  well  our  existing  population.  In  the  first  place,  then,  my  proposition  includes  the 
possession  of  such  an  aggregate  bulk  of  commodhiea,  so  distributed  amongst  the  people,  bj/  means  of 
a  correct  principle  of  exchange  being  observed,  as  that  all  who  are  willing  to  work  shall  be  able 
to  find  fitting  occupation,  and  fair  remuneration;  and,  in  the  second  place,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
possession  of  an  increase  of  value  or  capital.  It  is  the  increase  or  surplus,  I  maintain,  that  con- 
stitutes the  fund  by  which  the  changes  or  improvements  can  ALONE  be  properly  or  legitimately 
eiTected.  If  they  should  be  effected  in  a  greater  degree  than  this,  they  must  be  effected  at  a 
greater  cost  to  the  community  in  general  than  is  warranted,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  casting  some 
of  the  people  into  a  slaie  of  poverty  and  destitution. 

To  elucidate  this  importaot  question  by  the  method  of  analogy,  I  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  private 
individual  who  has  a  certain  number  of  persons  to  maintain,  of  whom  his  family  is  comprised.  He  has 
been  living  in  a  state  so  well  arranged,  that  sufficient  of  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  comforts 
of  life  have  been  enjoyed  by  all,  though  the  consumption  of  luxuries  has  not  been  indulged  in.  To 
support  this  slate,  his  whole  income  has  been  expended.  On  a  sudden,  he  entertains  the  desire  of  adding 
to  his  establishment  the  luxury  of  a  carriage.  His  income  remaining  the  same,  yet  he  sets  up  a  car- 
riage, or,  his  income  being  increased  by  20,  he  adopts  a  change  which  will  cost  50.  Now,  it  is  evident 
that  this  step  having  been  taken  under  either  of  the  states  of  circumstances  supposed,  an  encroachment 
must  have  been  made  upon  the  pre-existing  order  of  things  ;  for,  as  the  same  can  be  adequate  only 
to  the  same,  or  a  givien  increase  of  income  to  a  given  increase  of  expenditure,  so  the  addition  must 
have  been  effected  by  means  of  subtracting  from  some  other  quarter;  this  particular  must  have 
been  acquired  by  a  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  the  general,  and  hence  d?rangemenl  introduced.  But 
how  different  things  would  have  been  if  this  individval  had  taken  ihe  proper  and  wise  precaution 
of  procuring  an  adequate  income  in  the  first  place,  and  then,  by  means  of  this  increase  of  income, 
to  have  accomplished  his  design  of  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a  carriage.  Had  this  course  been 
observed,  all  ihe  pre-existing  arrangements  would  have  remained  undisturbed,  and  the  proceeding 
would  have  been  sanctioned  by  justice  and  good  sense.  Instead  of  this,  having  chosen  to  invert 
the  correct  order  of  (hings,  or  to  incur  an  additional  expenditure,  by  adopting  the  improvement  of 
a  carriage,  leaving  the  means  to  be  a  matter  of  posterior  acquirement,  hence  a  merited  punishment, 
in  the  shape  of  distress,  must  alight  upon  himself  and  his  family. 

Such  is  ihe  character  of  that  all-important  feature  of  the  subject  which  I  desire  to  press,  again 
and  again,  upon  your  attenlion.  Alihough  it  is  in  this  most  material  feature  of  the  question  that 
the  great  truth  consists,  yet  it  is  a  truth  that  has  been  almost  wholly  overlooked  or  suppressed. 
When  we  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the  great  question  of  remedy,  it  is  all-essential  that  this 
truth  be  thoroughly  comprehended  and  acknowledged,  for,  if  it  be  not,  no  conclusion  of  any  prac- 
tical utility  whaie\cr  can  be  derived.  I  will  now  proceed  to  place  its  applicability  in  another 
point  of  view. 

Amongst  the  numerous  and  important  results  which  we  have  derived  from  social  progress  and 
modern  civilization,  our  Manufacturing  System  occupies  the  most  conspicuous  position.  To  the 
formaiion  of  this  sysiem,  manual  labour,  mechanical  contrivance,  and  mental  ingenuity,  have  all 
been  directed  with  that  untiring  energy,  admirable  skill,  and  ardent  devotedness.  which  men  are 
wont  to  exert  when  the  desired  object  is  wealth.  Against  the  attainment  of  the  coveted  object  no 
impediment  has  been  permitted  to  interpose  itself  which  could,  by  any  means,  be  removed ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  every  adjunctive  appliance  has  been  pressed  into  the  service  which  could  ad- 
niinisier  assistance  in  working  this  monstrous  engine  of  competitive  industry  to  its  greatest  extent 
and  power. 

\yealih  being  the  object,  it  will  not  excite  surprise  in  the  minds  of  observing  and  reflecting 
persons,  that  many  formidable  and  appalling  abuses  should  have  been  introduced  into  the  system. 
Jlcuce  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  have  been  remorselessly  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  human  cupi- 
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dity.  Upholding,  eagerly  and  fiercely,  FREE  ACTION  as  a  right,  and  disregarding  the  great, 
moderating,  and  beneficial  law  of  degree,  on  which  I  have  so  frequently  and  earnestly  comineuted, 
mo.st  of  those  who  have  engaged  themselves  in  the  manufacturing  system  have  urged  on  the  actioo 
of  this  system  by  every  means  that  the  most  active  invention  could  devise.  The  sensitive  instru* 
ment — the  human  body — has  been  made  lo  endure  a  never-ceasing  contest  with  the  senseless 
instrument  of  wood  or  of  iron.  In  this  direful  contest,  the  instrument  endowed  with  feeling,  wants, 
and  vitality,  has  been  overborne  by  that  which  is  endowed  with  neither  of  these  properties.  Man 
has  been  oppressed,  tortured,  and  rejected;  whilst  the  more  convenient  machine  has  been  extolled 
and  adopted.  As  progress  was  made  in  the  system,  it  was  found  to  be  possible  to  superintend  the 
action  of  the  Utilitarian  process,  or  the  management  and  direction  of  the  machines,  merely  by  the 
labour  of  children,  so  that  the  labour  of  parents  was,  in  too  many  instances,  dispensed  with,  the 
labour  of  children  being  made  lo  lake  its  place ;  and  as  these  changes  were  introduced  before  the 
additional  capital  had  been  formed  whereby  the  additional  labour  thus  thrown  out  of  its  accus- 
tomed employment  might  meet  with  proper  demand,  consequences  of  ihe  most  serious  and  afflicting 
character  ensued.  TJie  step  which  the  encroaching  spirit  of  feigned  utility  next  took,  was  that  of 
urging  the  tender  bodies  of  the  children  into  the  performance  of  more  labour  than  their  strength 
Was  well  able  to  undergo.  This  was  to  be  performed  often  in  a  heated  and  unwholesome  atmo- 
sphere, upon  a  monoionous  and  wearying  employment,  the  position  of  standin<r  being  required 
during  a  lengthened  period.  All  these  circumstances,  so  repressive  of  the  growth  and  proper  de- 
velopemeut  of  those  powers  and  capacities  which  are  inherent  in  young  and  pliant  bodies  and  minds, 
and  which  were  ordained  for  purposes  so  difi^erent,  were  soon  seen  to  produce  moral  and  physical 
results  of  a  roost  lamentable  nature. 

The  evils  to  which  I  have  allued,  together  with  many  others,  increased,  in  proportion  as  our 
manufacturing  system  was  extended;  tiien  the  alteniion  of  benevolent  persons,  who  witnessed  the 
baneful  progress  of  this  polluted  system,  was  attracted  to  the  subject,  and  their  energies  were  ex- 
erted in  the  noble  cause  of  opposing  the  abuses  of  this  gigantic  power,  and  of  alleviating  its  inju- 
rious results.  Of  ihe  persons  who  look  a  conspicuous  and  influential  part  in  awakening  and  array- 
ing public  opinion  agaiust  these  mighty  evils,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gould,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr. 
Richard  Oastler,  Mr.  Sadler,  and  the  Rev.  6.  S.  Bull,  were  the  leaders;  and  as  the  great 
manufacturing  districts  of  England  constituted  the  sphere  both  of  their  experience  and  of  their 
exertions,  much  positive  good  was  effected,  and,  without  doubt,  much  increase  of  evil  was  prevented, 
by  the  energy,  the  talent,  and  ihe  undaunted  courage  they  displayed  in  support  of  the  arduous 
contest  in  which  they  had  embarked.  To  the  amount  of  public  feeling  which  was  thus  aroused,  we 
owe  the  existence  of  many  lieneGcial  slate  enactments,  though  much  still  remains  to  be  etfected ; 
and  the  legislatiunal  management  of  this  noble  cause  is  now  especially  confided  to  the  advocacy  of 
Lord  Ashley. 

I  now  approach  again  the  great  economical  question  under  coisideration,  namely,  that  of 
REMEDY.  The  chief  measure  suggested  for  alleviating  the  misery  consequent  on  the  abuses  of 
manufacturing  power,  is  that  of  shortening  the  time  of  labour.  That  the  labour  exacted  is  exces- 
sive, and  that  such  exaction  is  fraught  with  consequences  most  oppressive  and  cruel,  and  hence, 
that  the  degree  of  it  ought  to  be  diminished,  I  will  lake  to  be  admitted  points.  With  regard  to  a 
legislative  enaciment,  which  shall  compel  a  shortening  of  the  time  of  labour,  I  maintain,  that  unless 
the  will  of  the  people  and  the  power  of  the  legislature  be  directed  to  other  points  also,  the  short- 
ening of  the  time  of  labour  will  fail  to  effect  the  end  contemplated  by  its  benevolent  projectors. 
Will  the  legislature,  at  the  same  time  that  it  enforces  its  power  upon  the  point  of  abridging  the  time 
of  labour,  ensure  also  that  the  same  earnings,  or  the  same  rate  of  wages,  shall  be  paid  for  the 
smaller  amount  of  labour  as  was  before  paid  for  the  larger?  Will  it  turn  its  regard  to  the  poiat 
of  keeping  up,  in  every  quarter,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the  demand  for  the  commodities  on 
which  the  labourer  is  employed  ?  And  will  it  undertake  to  see  that  so  lo?tg  as  an  EXCESSIVE 
supplj/  of  labour  exists,  no  more  mechanical  contrivances  shall  be  introduced  that  shall  supersede 
labour,  and  render  the  supply  still  more  excessive  ?  If  we  ask  ourselves  the  question — Wiiat  is  it 
that  induces  ihese  poor,  miserable,  and  degraded  human  beings  to  submit  to  toil  which  is  fraught 
with  such  evil  consequences? — the  answer  must  be — the  urgent  wants,  the  painful  necessity  of 
their  condition.  They  are  willing  to  endure  this  certain,  though  terrible  amount  of  evil,  in  order 
to  avoid  an  amount  greater  and  more  terrible.  The  employment,  though  unwholesome,  irksome, 
bad,  and  destructive  of  health  and  happiness,  is,  nevertheless,  preferable  to  the  alternative, other- 
wise the  alternative  would  have  been  chosen.  The  degradation  is  indeed  deep,  yet  beneath  this 
deep  there  is  a  deeper  still.  The  CAUSE  of  all  this  evil  and  sufiiering  forms  the  great  question 
which  should  engage  the  anxious  and  persevering  consideration  of  every  statesman,  and  also  of 
every  honourable  and  reflecting  person.  I  mamtain,  that  I  have  shown  the  cause  to  be  that  keen 
and  unsparing  COMPETITION  which  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  to  encourage  and  to  increase, 
and  which  the  policy  of  our  Government,  comprehending  both  our  domestic  and  foreign  relations, 
unhappily  fosters  and  advances.  I  contend,  that  under  the  circumstances  detailed,  the  mere  short- 
ening of  labour  will  be  inoperative  as  a  remedy.  The  case  is  like  that  of  a  man  suffering  under  a 
fever,  and  who  is  atiended  by  two  physicians;  whilst  the  one  is  attempting  to  mitigate  the  terrific 
effects  of  the  disorder,  by  ordering  the  application  of  outward  and  superficial  assuasives,  the  other, 
in  ignorance  or  inattention,  is  administering  medicine  which  is  hourly  adding  to  the  intenseness  of 
the  disease. 

Upon  the  question,  then,  of  remedy,  I  again  maintain,  in  accordance  with  the  whole  course  of 
my  argument,  that  the  way  to  it  is  hy  abstaining  from  change — that  we  diminish  the  CAUSE  which 
induces  the  disease. 

I  remain.  Sir,  jour  obedient  servant, 

No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  April  17,  1843.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONnENTS, 
Mr.  Oastleu  is  removed  from  No.  2,  in  10.  lo  Wo.  8,  in  the  iState  HoUSC     ^O,  9 

is  on  the  ground-floor.,  close  to  the  front  door,  on  llie  left. — Mr.  Oastler  begs  lo  remind  his 
friends,  that  on  Monday  he  is  always  occupied  in  writing  ;  so  that  on  that  dajj  he  is  not 
"  At  Home." 

Thomas  Dixon,  9,  Friar's  Court,  Carlisle. — His  letter  and  <Ae  Carlisle  Journal  are  received. 
The  whole  thing  is  in  a  nut-shell.  The  proceedings  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Cock- 
BRMOUTH  on  the  Ath  of  April  prove  several  facts.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Johnsov,  the  Visitinn: 
Magistrate,  is  aman  after  Siii  Jambs  Graham's  own  heart,  else  he  would  not  hare  escaped  the 
censure  of  the  Home  Secretary.  It  is  proved  that  Mr.  Orridge.  the  Governor  cf  Carlisir- 
gaol,  is  a  humane  man  and  a  gentleman,  else  Sir  James  Grhaam  would  not  have  contemp- 
tuously called  him  '^  the  Gaoler,"  and,  without  a  hearing,  ordered  him  to  be  '"  admonished." 
Jtis  evident,  that  although  Sir  Jambs  Graham  approved  of  the  highly  improper  and  inde- 
cent conduct  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  declared  it  to  be  '■'quite  satisfactory  "  he  was  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  have  the  facts  published,  else  he  would  not  have  refused  '■  his  sanctioti"  to  the 
"publication  of  the  correspondence  which  had  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Dixon's 
complaint  against  Mr.  Johnson" — nay,  ''twice  expressly  prohibit  its  publication!"  The 
Home  Secretary,  no  doubt,  had  the  fear  of  the  people  of  Cockebmouth  before  his  eyes — 
remembering  his  own  words  at  Cockehmouth,  December  8,  1830: — '^  If  I  tell  you  what  it 
is  that  actuates  me  in  my  public  life,  it  is  to  secure  the  continuance  of  your  approval.  I 
always  say  to  myself,  when  some  tempting  ambitioD  would  lead  me  to  a  new  course,  '  What 
would  they  say  at  Cockermouth?'" 

fVhat  they  have  said  at  CocKEKmovrn about  this  prison  affair.Mr.  Oastler  knows  not ; 
but  if  Mr.  JoHNbON  is  not  removed  from  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  for  the  dirty  part 
he  has  performed,  Mr.  Oastler  will  be  astonished.  But  at  all  events,  if  he  should  again 
dare  to  obtrude,  without  knocking  at  the  door,  when  the  debtor  and  his  wife  are  together, 
Mr.  Oastler  docs  hope,  in  that  case,  that  Mr.  Johnson  will  be  saturated  with  that  which 
shall  be  nameless. 

As  to  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Oastler  must  leave  him  to  be  dealt  with  by  ''they"  of 
Cockermhuth,  in  such  way  and  manner  as  will  be  creditable  to  their  character  as  English- 
men and  Christians. 

Mr.  Brisco  and  Mr.  Browne  have  done  honour  to  themselves  and  their  '■'order" — Mr. 
Orridge  must  be  gratified  at  his  relative  position  with  the  man  who  was  his  accuser,  who 
whispered  slander  in  Sir  James's  ear.  The  attempt  to  keep  all  secret  and  then  to  condemn 
a  public  officer  unheard,  are  the  worst  features  in  this  case: — they  prove  what  Sir  JamE« 
Graham  would  do,  if  he  had  the  power!     But'-  What  will  they  say  at  Cockermouth?" 

There  was  a  time  when  it  would  have  broken  Sir  James  Graham's  heart,  if  "they"  of 
Cockermouth  had  thought  unkindly  of  him.  That  was  when  he  was  telling  them  that  ''  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  no  regard  for  the  public  weal,"  and  was  hunting  down  *'  the 
BIRDS  OF  PREY."  In  un  ccstucy  of  cxullation  being  reminded  of  those  Cormorants  "■  by  a 
'friend'  i>i  the  crowd,"  the  '■'man  of  the  people,"  Sir  James  Graham,  exclaimed,  "Aye.  to 
be  sure — the  large  birds  of  prey — those  which  soar  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  political 
atmosphere;  those  are  they  that  I  wish  to  see  brought  down,  not  the  humbler  and  lesser 
birds."  Now  he,  having  "  soared  to  the  highest  regions  of  the  political  atmosphere."  can 
pounce  upon  "the  humbler  and  lesser  bird," — "  the  Carlisle  Gaoler."  Verily,  Sir.  J amks 
Graham  is  an  altered  tnan!  Once  he  swore,  ''  Mymotto  is  and  ever  .shall  be — ^Var  with  the 
world,  but  peace  with  'they''  of  Cockermouth." — 'Public  opinion  shall  be  my  spear — your  con- 
fidence shall  be  my  shield." — "IVhen  popular  opinion  is  universal,  armies  are  nothing,  and 
power  is  nothing:  that  popular  opinion  must  be  attended  to,  when  pressed  by  popular 
demand.''  In  those  daysHia  J  xuKuwas  a  "  Ranter" — now  he  is  "  a  large  bird  of  prey," 

"If hat  DO  they  say  at  Cockermouth?" — There  is  ••one  large  bird  of  prey'  Mr. 
Oastler  "wishes  to  be  brought  down."  ffill  "they"  o/ Cockehmouth  aid  his  efforts? — 
How  say  you,  men  of  Cockei. mouth  1 

James  Mbllor.  at  Thomas  Broadbeni's,  ^aiiets&M,  had  better  communicate  his  discoveries 
to  the  Prime  Minister. 


LONDON: 
W.     J.     CLEAVER,     80,     BAKER     STREET, 

PORTMAN    SQUARE  ; 

and 

JOHN   PAVEV,  47,  IIOLYWKLL  STREET,  STRAND. 


n 
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"CORK  PROTESTANT  OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  weekly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening',  the  11th  inst.,  at  ihtr 
Cumberland  Room  and  Protestant  Hall.  The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Ross  opened  the 
uicetin^  with  prayer,  after  which  the  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting.       *       *       • 

"Mr.  R.  S.  Kemp  then  moved  the  adoption  of  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  prayiuw  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  case  of  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  at  present  confined  in  the  Queen's  Prison;  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Young,  and  carried  unanimously." — The  Constitution,  or  Cork  Advertiser, 
April  15,  1843. 


CAUSE  OF  DISTRESS  AND  ITS  REMEDY. 

Sir, — I  write  but  little  and  seldom,  and  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  this  letter,  had  any 
of  the  writers  of  the  present  day  been  in  my  way  of  thinking.  Not  being  a  traveller,  I  have  had 
no  opportunity,  like  Mr.  Buckingham,  Dr.  Bowring,  or  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  collecting  informa- 
tion from  abroad.  I  have  lived  a  chequered  life,  in  trade  and  manufactory,  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  I  have  been  often  on  trade's  eummitiees,  deputations,  and  the  like.  My  decision  is, 
therefore,  drawn  from  experience.  In  detailing  my  views  on  the  above  subject,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  he  as  short  as  possible,  and  be  willing  to  give  explanation  on  any  point  if  required.  I  have  long 
looked  for  an  eminent  person  who  had  the  penetration  to  see  a  little  further  into  this  subject  thai» 
(he  rommon  scope  of  arguments  made  use  of.  Lord  Howick  is  reported  to  have  said,  when  speaking 
of  the  distress,  "  The  very  length  of  its  continuance  proved  that  there  must  be  some  cause  for  it  in 
the  organization  of  society."  That  cause  it  is  my  intention  to  state,  for  the  information  of  his 
Lordship,  or  any  of  your  readers.  I  would  first  remark,  ihat  the  writers  on  the  above  subject 
appear  to  consider  society  on  the  same  footing,  and  the  like  reciprocity  between  employers  and 
»'nipIoyed  as  it  was  in  former  times,  without  appearing  to  know  that  we  are  now  on  quite  another 
fiystem,  labour  being  congregated  in  a  way  that  is  new  to  the  world,  and  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  in  its  operations  on  society.  If  rightly  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  throw 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  an  over-balance  of  power,  which  cannot  be  combated  with,  except  by  num- 
hf  rs.  The  evil,  therefore,  points  to  its  own  remedy,  by  setting  against  the  monopolized  power  a, 
monopoly  in  numbers,  commonly  called  a  turn-out,  which  is  nothing  more  than  making  a  bargain 
■which  cannot  be  eifected  individually.  This  plainly  shows  that  turn-outs,  or  strikes,  the  necessary 
result  of  the  mill-system,  are  right  in  principle;  but  the  misfortune  is,  they  have  always  been  wrouj^ 
in  practice. 

The  laws  for  the  protection  of  labour  are  grounded  on  individual  contract;  but  of  what  use 
are  they  whilst  employers  have  a  power  superior  to  the  law  ?  By  holding  the  tlireat  of  starvation 
over  their  heads,  the  masters  can  not  only  reduce  the  wages  of  the  labourers,  but  withhold  such 
part  of  their  earnings  with  impunity  as  the  law  would  by  no  means  allow — nay,  forbid.^. 

Now  let  mc  tell  you.  good  Sir,  and  it  takes  but  little  discernment  to  know  that  so  long  as  the 
laws  of  the  land  are  eclipsed  by  the  power  of  the  master  manufacturers,  so  long  will  the  working 
classes  keep  sinking  into  poverty  and  ruin — Corn  Law  or  no  Corn  Law — Taxes  or  no  Taxes.  So 
it  will  be. 

It  certainly  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  see  that  individual  contract  be  maintained  and 
enforced,  as  labour  ought  to  have  its  constitutional  right,  to  find  its  level  by  individual  competition, 
which,  under  the  system  o(  unregulated  machinery,  can  never  be  the  case. 

The  working  classes  might  certainly  restore  individual  contract,  and  improve  their  condition, 
without  the  aid  o^f  Government,  if  they  were  unanimous,  and  could  obtain  the  assistance  of  men  of 
influence  and  ability.     But  how  can  that  unanimity  be  effected  ?     How  that  aid  obtained  ? 

When  the  market  is  overdone  with  goods,  a  master  thus  concludes.  "This  stock  of  mine  is  too 
great,  it  will  not  do  ;  I  will  order  my  agent  to  sell  it  at  a  small  sacrifice  ;  I  will  then  reduce  my  work- 
peoples' wages,  and  supply  them  witli  more  work — a  smart  run  on  the  market  will  repay  me."  Now, 
what  is  taken  from  the  wages  is  taken  out  of  the  market  then,  and  likely  for  the  future,  and  the 
additional  goods  do  but  add  to  the  redundancy.  It  is  like  taking  water  from  the  top  of  a  wheel,  for 
the  purpose  of  back-flooding  it.  It  is  true  he  took  unfair  advantage  of  his  neighbours,  but  others 
do  the  same,  so  the  man  must  be  right,  of  course.  That  is  his  excuse.  "  Diamon  J  cut  diamond  " 
■ — that  is  the  system. 

But,  lhen,do  jou  notseeihe  tenoui  of  the  thing  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  common  prudence,  and  common  honesty?  If  that  is  not  the  way  to  bring  a  inanofaciuring 
country  lo  ruin,  I  have  been  long  and  am  yet  a  mistaken  man.  Had  the  Ten  Hours  Factory  Bill 
been  passed  when  we  first  asked  for  it,  much  distress  and  ailiiciion  would  have  been  prevented. 

Suppose  the  power-loom  weavers,  last  summer,  had  made  friends  with  what  masters  they  could, 
and  had  turned  out  against  the  market,  instead  of  against  the  masters,  in  not  beginning  work 
t'pfore  Wednesday  in  each  week,  four  days'  wages  would  be  much  better  than  going  a  begging. 
The  altered  state  of  the  market  would  have  proved  the  sound  policy  of  the  matter — buyers  would 
have  been  at  work,  and  an  increase  of  hands  wanted,  and  oiher  branches  would  bare  profited  by 
tite  example. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  bumble  servant, 

AN  OLD  OPERATIVE. 
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LETTER  LV. 

REMEDIAL  ARGUMENT  CONTINUED. 

To  J,  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

Sir, — When  we  argue  the  interests  of  nations,  and  construct  the  laws  of  socia  I 
relationship  on  principles  of  equity  and  truth,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  we  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  an  unceasing  conflict  with  the  adopted  opinions  and  cherished  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  mankind.  Hence  it  occurs  that  the  bare  mention  of  regulation  and  restriction  excites 
an  immense  volume  of  animosity. 

People  in  general  are  very  willing,  and,  indeed,  are  very  much  addicted,  to  discant  on  the  suf- 
fering inflicted  on  injured  humanity,  and  the  chosen  agitators  of  the  day  will  .select  it  as  a  topic  on 
which  to  display  much  brilliant  oratory.  They  who  listen  are  led  to  sympathize.  Their  feelings 
are  aroused  to  indignation,  or  melted  to  pity,  and,  in  many  instances,  tears  will  flow  in  abundance 
at  the  recital  of  wrongs  and  sufferings  which  human  nature  is  compelled  to  endure.  When  we  be- 
hold people  thus  influenced  and  animated,  we  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  their  nature  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  angelic.  But  let  an  allusion  be  made  to  the  necessity  of  restraining  same  darling 
passion — of  relinquishing  some  bad  habit — of  foregoing  some  pernicious  indulgence — of  abandon- 
ing the  pursuit  of  some  coveted  gain — or  of  abstaining  from  some  particular  course  of  pleasure,  in 
order  to  repair  the  wrongs,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings,  and  to  heal  the  deep  and  painful  wounds'of 
afflicted  humanity,  and,  that  moment,  the  current  of  sympathy  is  stopped — tears  speedily  evaporate, 
or  are  driven  back  to  their  native  founts — those  feelings,  which,  just  before,  were  so  tender,  s« 
kind,  and  so  deeply  sympathetic,  sustain  a  rapid  change — soon,  very  soon,  worldly  arguments  of 
every  kind  are  adduced,  and  the  meanest  sophistries  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  each  dis- 
agreeable duty  ;  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  the  coaTiction^  that  betweeu  the  mere  human 
and  the  angelic  natures  no  union  whatever  maintains. 

The  figurative  idea  is  advanced  by  some  writer,  I  believe  by  Luther,  that  mankind  may  be 
compared  to  a  drunken  man  on  horseback,  who,  if  from  one  side  you  place  upright,  is  certain  to  ge 
over  on  the  other,  being  inclined  to  observe  every  position  excepting  one,  and  that  is,  the  erect 
position.  How  forcibly  this  description  of  human  nature  is  realized  to  the  mind,  when  we  have  to 
treat  on  the  subject  on  which  I  am  now  writing — being  that  of  maintaining  the  true  remedy  for 
social  disorder.  Numerous  are  the  objections  raised,  and  almost  equally  numerous  are  the  plans 
suggested  ;  every  method  being  contended  for  and  persisted  in  excepting  one,  and  that  is,  the 
rigJit.  The  meaning  of  almost  every  petition  is — recommend  something  we  like,  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  ifomething  to  which  our  taste  is  inclined,  or  which  shall  conduce  to  our  interest,  anU 
then  you  shall  find  us  willing  converts.  This  is  the  language  held  generally,  and  these,  with  others 
of  a  similar  kind,  are  the  arguments  usually  advanced  in  Parliament. 

In  a  debate  which  occurred  in  the  House  uf  Commons  a  short  time  ago,  on  the  subject  of  re- 
lieving the  distress  of  the  people,  an  allusion  was  made — and  allusions  of  such  a  nature  aic  fre- 
quently made — to  the  effects  which  machinery  produces  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  people. 
On  that  occasion.  Sir  John  Hanmer,  the  member  for  Hull,  was  pleased  to  arraign  the  notion  which 
«ome  persons  entertain  of  controlling  and  checking  the  application  of  mechanical  power;  and  he 
characterized  the  notion  as  insane,  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  as  impossible  to  control  the  will 
of  the  peo|)le  en  this  point,  as  it  was  to  influence  the  motions  of  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter.  Such  is 
the  Hanmerian  doctrine;  and  as  it  has  for  its  foundation  modern  philosophy,  or  the  current  cant  of 
the  day,  professing  one  object  and  supporting  another,  it  is  desirable  to  pause,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  its  composition. 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  certain  you  will  agree  with  mc,  that  the  course  pursued  by  Sir  John  Hanmer 
involved  no  argument  at  all.  In  fact,  it  was  an  especial  relinquishment  of  ail  argument.  Thi<t 
member  did,  as  all  other  members  do,  PROFESS  to  have  in  view  the  well-being,  and  hence  the 
rr.liff,  of  the  most  distressed  members  of  the  community.  Thus,  in  conformity  with  his  avowed 
object,  he  was  bound  to  have  argued,  that  mechanical  power  being  a  source  of  great  and  unquali- 
fied good  to  all  the  people,  hence  it  is  sound  policy,  and  our  duly,  to  give  every  possible  encou- 
rngemcnt  toils  increase,  because  the  more  we  develupe  its  power  and  apply  its  assistance,  the  more 
will  the  condition  of  the  people  be  ameliorated  and  raised.  In  ronnexioq  with  the  conclusion  he 
adopted,  such  should  have  been  the  nature  of  his  argument;  but  of  what  did  his  attempt  at  argu- 
ment, or  his  insinuation,  consist?  Why,  meerly,  that  it  being,  in  his  opinion,  an  impossibility  to 
arrest  or  diminish  the  application  of  mechanical  power,  therejfore  it  was  unwise,  however  requisite 
it  might  be,  to  suggest  any  such  course.  The  question  then  arises — What  are  members  of  Par- 
liament for?  What  do  they  PROFESS  to  undertake?  Assuredly  nothing  less  than  exerting  all 
their  talent  to  find  out  what  contributes  to  the  good  of  the  whole  community  ;  and  having  come  to 
a  conclusion  on  these  great  points,  then  to  advocate,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  that  which  they 
believe  to  be  true.  Now,  by  the  course  which  Sir  John  Hanmer  adopted,  the  evil  is  admitted,  but 
then  he  maintained,  that  it  is  impossible  on  ihi<<  point,  to  influence  or  control  the  popular  will. 
IMPOSSIBLE!  !  This  word — impossible  — has  too  often  been  found  a  convenient  instrument — 
it  is  a  loft  and  capacious  shield,  behind  which  faint  hearts  and  narrow  capacities  delight  to  take 
shelter.  There  ihey  think  they  occupy  safe  ground.  So  it  was  in  this  case  with  Sir  John  Hanmer. 
Difficulty  and  danger  assailing  and  oppressing  his  spirit,  induced  despair,  and  so  he  chose  to  de- 
sert the  ranks  of  truth,  and  to  range  himself  on  the  side  of  its  opponents. 

Instead  of  the  scene  taking  place  in  the  British  Parliameut,  and  the  warfare  being  intellectual, 
I  will  suppose  a  ease  occurring  in  the  army,  and  in  a  campaign  conducted  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
liHgtoa.  The  Duke,  afier  maiure  deliberation,  thinks  it  right  to  order  a  certain  formidable  position, 
occupied  by  the  ecemy,  to  be  attacked  and  gained.  For  this  service  he  selects  a  sufficient  detachment 
ofhis  army, and  resolves  on  coutiding  the  importanttrustioageneral  who,  he  hopes,  will  conduct  the 
affair  to  a  sticressfui  issue.  But  this  general  entertains  an  opinion,  founded  on  some  cause  or  other, 
adverse  to  iliat  of  the  Duke.  VVhereupou  he  first  hesitates,  then  remonstrates,  and  at  last  plainly 
assures  his  illustrious  commander  that  it  is  zmpostii/e  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  position.  Now, 
I  think,  that  in  this  case,  the  Duke  >Yould  have  felt  very  much  surprised  and  greatly  disnppuinied  ; 
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that  he  would  have  been  deeply  rexed  at  having  selected  such  a  man  as  the  executor  of  the  design 
lie  meditated.  The  word — impossible — would  convey  a  very  unprofessional  or  unmilitary  meaninj^ 
to  bis  mind ;  and  on  withdrawing  his  confidence  from  this  officer,  he  would  have  felt  inclined  to  tell 
iiim,  that  in  becoming  a  soldier  he  bad  woefully  mistaken  his  vocation.  The  noble  and  spirit-siirrinif 
xcene,  so  beaulifully  represented  by  Shakspeare  as  preceding  the  famous  battle  of  Agiucourt,  would 
have  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Duke.  On  that  celebrated  occasion,  Westmorland  was  so 
oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  in  which  the  cause  of  England  was  placed,  that 
he  gave  utterance  to  the  idle  wish  that  they  had  with  them  that  day  ten  thousand  of  the  infu  wko 
were  doing  no  work  in  England.     Upon  hearing  this,  ihe  joung  King  Heury  exclaimed — 

*'  What's  he,  that  wishes  so  ? 
My  cousin  We^tmorlatid? — No,  my  fair  cousin: 
If  we  are  niark'd  to  die,  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  loss;  and  if  to  live, 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour. 
God's  will !     I  pray  ihee.  wish  not  one  man  more. 
By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold  ; 
Nor  care  I  who  doih  feed  upon  my  cost; 
It  yearns  me  not,  if  men  my  garments  wear  ; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires : 
But,  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  most  offending  suul  alive. 
No.  "faith,  my  coz,  wish  not  a  man  from  England: 
God's  peace !     I  would  not  lose  so  great  an  honour. 
As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  share  from  me. 
For  the  best  hope  I  have.     O.  do  not  wish  one  more: 
Rather  proclaim  it,  Westmorland,  through  my  host, 
That  he  wliirh  hath  no  stomach  to  this  Qght, 
Let  him  depart;  his  passport  shall  be  made, 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse: 
We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company. 
Who  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 
*  «  •  *  * 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers." 

Here,  notwithstanding  a  flood  of  opposing  difficulties,  a  noble  instance  is  exhibited  uf  purtuinf 
the  career  of  duty  and  honour  with  uuvlismayed  spirit.  How  different  is  this  spirit  from  that  which 
is  manifested  in  these  times  bv  those  of  our  public  men  who  engage  in  the  great  legislatorial  con- 
ll.ict.  As  in  the  instance  of  Sir  John  Hanmer,  so  ii  is  a  common  spectacle  to  see  men — and  thote 
too  of  the  highest  rank  and  authority — express  a  belief  in  one  principle,  and  then  give  theirsanctiou 
to  another  of  an  opposiic  character ;  thus  adopting  the  false  and  pusillanimous  course  of ''letting 
I  dare  not,  wait  upon  I  would."  To  such  an  extent  has  this  abandonment  of  truth  and  honour 
been  carried,  that,  to  the  deep  shame,  degradation,  and  loss  of  our  country,  it  may  now  be  called 
the  prevailing  policy  of  Britain,  for  it  is  by  this  spirit  that  we  have  been,  during  a  long  time, 
guided. 

Tliat  the  course  thus  adopted  is  false  and  injurious,  is  often  admitted  even  by  its  advocates,  wh« 
attempt  a  palliation  of  it  by  means  of  this  question,  —  What  can  we  do?  We  must  act,  they  ex- 
claim, wiih  the  spirit  of  the  age;  it  would  be  useless,  impossible,  and  even  an  evidence  of  madoe«i, 
to  attempt  to  oppose  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  nation.  When  men  who  are  legislators  thus  feel 
and  thus  argue,  it  is  evident  they  hnve  mistaken  their  vocation.  What  offices  of  human  life  suck 
wen  are  fitted  to  adorn,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say ;  but  I  will  undertake  to  declare  what  office  they 
are  not  filled  to  adorn,  and  that  is  the  office  of  a  member  of  the  legislature.  Let  us  suppose  that 
all  members  were  .to  adopt  the  pusillanimous  course — and  if  it  be  allowed  to  one,  it  might,  by  the 
»aine  rule,  be  allowed  to  all — of  relinquishing  the  truth  of  questions  under  the  pretext  that  it  was 
impossible  to  be  practised,  and  it  would  follow,  that  the  advocates  of  falsehood  and  evil  would  be 
left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  field,  and  thus  we  might  have  no  truth  or  justice  at  all;  and 
this  merely  because,  as  the  young,  gallant,  and  generous  King  Henry  expressed  it,  the  chosen 
champions  have  "no  stomach  to  the  fight." 

No,  Sir!  such  is  not  the  method  by  which  public  opinion  is  to  be  acted  upon,  changed, 
and  brought  to  unite  for  a  good  purpose.  You  know  how  this  great  work  is  to  be  accomplished. 
It  is  aided  mainly  by  leaders  resolving  to  pursue  boldly  and  consistently,  both  by  act  and  argument, 
a  course  of  public  and  private  duty,  and  tiius  setting  a  good  example  to  the  multitudinous  hosts 
who  are  to  follow  them.  I  have  commented  much  on  this  point,  because  it  is  vain  to  expect  any 
good  result  fruni  the  consideration  of  the  question  on  which  I  am  now  engaged,  if  our  legislators 
and  the  people  persist  in  entertaining  the  idea  that  we  may,  with  benefit  or  with  safety,  sacrifice  the 
truth  of  any  question. 

Before  the  nund  of  any  individual  can  be  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  and  support  such  a  true  aad 
wholesome  course  of  policy  as  shall  constitute  a  REMEDY  for  the  distress  of  his  country,  the 
wox  ous  notion  which  I  have  exposed  in  this  letter,  and  which  so  greatly  prevails,  must  be  wholly 
laid  aside.  Instead  of  encouraging  their  imaginations  to  wander  so  far  abroad  as  the  Satellites  of 
Jupiter,  or  ev'  n  our  own  antipodes,  the  attention  of  our  countrymen  must  be  directed  to  the  clear 
uuderiitanding  of  matiers  of  fact  which  are  close  at  hume.  There  must  be  a  recognition  of  bome- 
truihs,  and  a  deterininatiou  to  perform  home-duties;  yes,  even  though  amongst  them  there  should 
be  ihat  disagreeable  and  terrifying  one  of  administering  a  check  to  the  abuses  of  machinery. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
No.  16,  Doughty  Street,  April  2i,  1843.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 

Printed  by  Vinceut  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Rvn,  New  Koad,  Loudwa. 
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FLEET^PAPERS. 


THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Cliri?- 
tianity  and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  pf 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Oastlkr  begs  to  remi?id  his  friends,  that  on  Monday  he  is  always  occupied  in  writing  ; 
so  that  on  that  day  he  is  not  '•  At  Home." 

A  Sunday  Schooi,  Teacher,  St.  Mark's.  Leeds,  wishes  INfr.  Oasti.er  to  allow  "a  penny  sub- 
scription paper  to  lie  on  his  table,  towards  purchasing  a  set  of  Bibles  for  the  use  of  the 
children"  adding.  '^  for  want  of  funds  the  School  is  in  a  low  state  as  regards  books." 

IV hy  does  not  the  clergyman  apply  to  the  Leeds  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  or  to  the  Leeds 
Bible  Association?  Those  Societies  have  sent  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pounds  for  the 
use  of  foreigners — they  were  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  the  poor  <>f 
Leeds  first.  It  is  robbery  of  the  worst  kind  to  collectmoney  under  the  pretence  of  purchasing 
Bibles  for  one's  own  poor,  and  then,  for  the  ostentatious  motive  of  figuring  away  in  the 
Parent  Society's  list  of  subscriptions,  to  leave  our  own  poor  to  beg  for  Bibles  of  prisoners 
— of  debtors,  after  having  sent  the  subscriptions,  which  were  obtained  under  false  pretences, 
to  London,  to  the  Parent  Society,  for  the  use  of  foreigners. 

The  Bible  teaches  no  such  immorality.  JVell  may  Leeds  be  distressed.  Mr.  Oastler 
could  say  much  on  this  subject.     Let  this  suffice. 

M.  O.,  Slou!;li. — In  Johnson's  cast,  the  intrusion,  not  the  infliction,  is  the  ^'indelicate"  part  of 
the  business. 

THE    FIiEET    PAPERS 

are  regularly  published   every  SATURDAY,  at  2d.  each;  also  every  four  weeks, in  Parts,  con- 
taining four  Numbers,  at  9d.  each. 

A  few  copies,  bound  in  cotton,  of  Vols.  1  and  2  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  at  10s.  each  volume,  niPf 
be  had  of  the  Publishers,  or  of  Mr.  Oasller,  at  tlie  Queen's  Prison. 
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R'OriCES    OF    THE    FLEET   PAPERS. 

'The  FLEET  PAPERS. — A  ivokd  of  warxing. — Oasiler,  in  his  F/ec.'crs  last  Salurflar, 
^ives,  with  ureal  proninence,  tl.'e  following'  siarlliiig  sentpnces: — 

"'I  will  raution  the  starving  millions.  Agents  are  now  at  work  striving  to  gel  up  another 
outbreak.     Do  aot  listed  to  theik  suggestions.     THERE  IS  DEATH  IN  THE  POT.' 

"We  have  made  some  aiixioua  inquiries  as  to  the  truth  of  (his ;  and  find  th»t,  a-;  usual.  Mr. 
Oasiler,  though  he  is  immured  in  a  |)risoi),  has  contrived  to  anticipate  those  who  have  the  personal 
advantage  of  the '/reerfojn  of  the  press.'  Another  outbreak  is  talked  a^iout ;  and  there  is  much 
Mis|)icious  activity,  in  country  plates  especially.  An  nulhority  on  which  we  can  rely,  hut  which 
(for  obvious  reasons)  must  remain  anoi)\mous.  writes  as  follows: — 

"' There  was  a  meeting  on  Monday  morning  snmewhcre  as  early  as  five  o'clock.  Several 
jesolutions  were  jjassed.  The  only  one  I  could  get  hold  of  is  to  the  effect  that  another  turn-out  i» 
]")rojected,  but  no  tapping  of  boilers' 

""The  latter  part  of  this  rommunicalion  we  withhold.  But  w-e  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  give 
»lue  prominence  to  this  warning ;  not  only  that  the  authorities  may  be  put  upon  their  guard,  but 
that  the  working  classes  may  also  be  warned  from  followinif  those  leaders  who  in  the  last  outbreak 
<!eserted  them,  and  are  even  yet  quarrelling  with  and  becoming  spies  upon  each  other." — Halifax 
Guardian.  March  11,  18i3. 

'The  FLEET  PAPERS.— We  abridge  the  foUowing  stalempnt  from  Mr.  Oastlers  Fleet 
Papers  of  Saturday.  It  will  remind  our  readers  of  the  case  of  Nelson  bunted  into  his  ship  by 
hailiffs,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  imprisoned  in  his  tent  by  duns,  both  for  debts  really  due  by 
ilie  rouniry.  There  is  certainly  something  wrong  in  a  system  which  thus  renders  a  people  of  un- 
rivalled kind-heartedness  and  munificence  in  their  private  character  so  harshly,  that  we  might  not 
say  >o  6rts('/_y,  ungrateful  in  the  collective  capacity  : —  *  *  * 

"Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  lowest  estimate  of  Sir  Joseph  Donglas's  services  would  be  the 
total  cost  of  a  frigate  hired  from  England  to  China,  detained  there  during  the  perijd  that  Sir 
Joseph  was  detained,  and  brought  back  to  England.  This  service  the  country  ought  to  have  had 
■without  the  help  of  the  gallant  seaman,  but  for  the  fault  of  the  government ;  and  this  service  the 
rountry  actually  liad  by  Sir  Joseph's  valour,  presence  of  mind,  skill,  and  self-devotion.  Ought 
t.ot  the  country  to  pay  at  least  as  murh  to  such  a  volunteer  as  it  would  have  paid  to  its  hired  ser- 
^  ants,  had  its  interests  been  protected?  Tlie  estimate  which  we  suggest  is  that  to  which  '  frugal 
)  oiiesty'  could  not  object.  What  a  great  and  wealthy  nation  like  Great  Britain  ought  to  pay  is 
iinother  inalter;  that  the  nation  itself  must  determine;  but  we  hope  that  there  w-ill  be  no  proposr-  _ 
lion  of  throwing  the  hero  upon  a  private  subscription  for  his  reward.  He  is  entitled  to  claim  a 
«febt.  and  he  must  not  be  committed  to  the  degradation  of  taking  gifts,  even  if  the  public  had  (hi> 
light,  whirh  it  has  not,  to  hand  over  its  creditors  to  '  the  charitable  and  humane.'  " — The  Standard, 
March  24.  1843. 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS.— National  Ghatitude. — The  following  heart-thrilling,  yet  brief 
jietail,  forms  part  of  the  .subject  of  Mr.  Oastler's  letter  to  Sir  James  Graham,  \\\X\\v  Fleet  Papers 
tif  the  25th  inst.  In  it  we  have  a  history  of  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  China,  and  the 
jeward  that  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  a  brave  and  zealous  defender  of  his  country's  honoiir.  '  Oh, 
shame! — where  is  thy  blush': —         «  *         •  " — Lloj^d's  W eeklj/  London  Netespaper, 

jV arch  26.  1843. 

••  The  FLEET  PAPERS. — We  should  imagine  that  since  the  introduction  of  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham to  political  life,  he  has  never,  even  in  the  fi:'rcest  moments  of  the  antagonism  to  which  he  has 
been  subjected,  met  wiih  a  teaser  so  determined  and  unmerciful  as  his  present  correspondent  Mr. 
Oasiler.  There  are  many  unpleasant  situations  in  which  a  public  man  may  orca.'.ioiially  find  him- 
.-elf;  but  to  live  under  the  iniliction  of  a  lash  so  justly  merited  and  .so  unsparingly  administered, 
must  be  a  condition  to  which  the  occupation  of  one  of  tlie  Right  lion.  Gaoler's  own  cells  would  be 
a  preferable  alternative.  Mr.  Oasiler,  in  his  /-^/ff/  Prt/Jfrs  of  this  week,  addressed  the  Hoioe 
Secretary  upon  a  very  g?-<7JT  subject,  tl  us: — •  *  *  '■'  ." — Lloi/d's  fVeekty 

London  Neicspaper,  April  2,  18 i3. 


ENGLAND  UNDF.R  THE  SCOURGE  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

( Ea'tracted  from  the  Times,  jipril  1,  1843.^ 

"SHARP  PRACTICE.— At  the  Thame  Petty  Sessions  on  Tuesday.  John  Nelmes,  who 
slated  he  was  (58  years  old.  was  char<.'ed  wiih  having,  im  ihe  llh  of  l\Iarcli,  damaged  a  dead  fence 
to  the  amounl  o{  three  half jience.  ilie  property  of  Mrs.  Kinir,  of  North  Weston.  A  witness  said 
lie  saw  Nelmes  pull  the  sticks  from  the  fence,  and  carry  iliem  away  under  his  arm.  Nelmes  pru- 
lesled  to  the  Bench  his  innocence  uf  pulling  a  stick  :  •  be  certainly  picked  them  up" — "he  was  never 
summoned  or  before  their  worships  before  in  his  life,  and  was  now  at  their  mercy.'  The  com- 
])laii!anl  acknowledged  he  had  never  seen  Nelmes  pulling  the  fence  before. 

"The  Bench  sentenced  tlie  poor  old  man  to  pay  damages  three  halfpence,  and  costs  eleven 
shillings!  Nelmes  said  'he  had  no  money — he  had  no  labour— he  had  had  but  one  days  woik 
since  Christmas.'     He  was  then  coiiimiiied  to  Oxford  gaol  for  seven  daj/s'  imprisonment  !^ 


"MR.  BUSFEILD  FERRAND.  M.P.  AND  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

'•A  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Witi.  Busfeild  Ferraiid.  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Knaresborousih.  washeld 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  M'ade.  ihe  New  Inn.  Bradford,  on  Tuesday  eveniuij  last,  Mr.  Squire 
An  y  hi  the  Chair,  when  the  follow, n^-  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  xiz, :— That  the  llianki 


<if  iliis  nieeliDg  are  due  and  hereby  fjiven  to  tliat  cliampion  of  the  working  classes,  Wm.  Biisfeihf 
Ferrand,  Ksq.,  M.P..  for  his  bold,  uiiflinrhing,  and  persevering  conduct,  in  successfidly  opposinu- 
liie  introduction  of  tread-mills  into  the  accursed  union  bastiles.  and  (hereby  frustrating  the  wicked 
designs  of  the  three  despotic  'Kings'  of  Somerset  House,  and  their  master,  (or  servant,)  Sir  Jame-« 
Graham,  and  likewise  for  exposing  to  the  world  through  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  full 
{llare.  the  Adriins;ham  factory  case,  with  all  its  horrors  and  cruelties,  in  connection  with  the  New 
l*oor  Law;  and  hope.s  he  will  still  continue  to  be  the  true  friend  of  the  working  classes,  in  the  face 
of  all  iheir  foes,  whether  from  the  Government,  manufacturer,  or  any  other  source  whatever  ;  ami 
this  meeting  pledges  it-^elf.  that  they  will  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities,  rally  round  and  support 
liiin  by  every  constitutional  means  that  lay  in  their  power." — Leeds  Intelligencer. 


LETTER  LVI. 
REMEDIAL  ARGUMENT  CONTINUED. 

To  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

Sir, — The  number  and  variety  of  schemes  which  are  proposed  as  infallible  remedies 
for  national  poverty  and  distress,  afford  scope  for  much  instructive  observation.  To  remark  the 
Iwld  and  authoritative  tone  with  which  these  schemes  are  advanced  to  the  public,  and  the  perlina- 
ciousness  with  which  they  are  supported,  would  be  productive  of  much  diversion,  were  it  not  that 
the  subjects  themselves  are  of  a  character  so  important  and  serious,  as  that  all  ligiit  or  trivial 
consideration  of  them  is  a  course  >«hicb  cannot  be  indulged  in  without  great  blame  attaching. 

If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  manner  in  which  these  schemes  are  propounded  to  the  world  by  their 
itiveiitors.  we  sljotild  conclude  that  assurance  exists  in  the  human  mind  in  an  inverse  ratio  with 
knowledge.  When  the  mind  of  the  projector  possesses  talent,  learning,  and  retleciion,  united 
with  considerable  experience  of  the  subject  treated  of,  all  these  valuable  qualities  being  aided 
and  strengthened  by  persevering  research,  we  usually  discern  cautious  reasoning,  deductions  quali- 
fhed  wherever  necessary,  and  conclusions  modestly  and  carefully,  though  (irmly  advanced  ;  so  that 
the  reader  is  able  to  estimate,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  degree  of  truth  to  which  the  thoughts  and 
NUggeslions  of  the  promoter  have  a  claim: — but.  on  the  other  liand,  when  talent,  learning,  reflection, 
re^eHrch.  and  sagacity,  founded  on  experience,  are  all  absent,  so  that  these  plans  are  supplied  by 
Hieie  hollow  ideas.  Iirgot  and  nourished  by  conceit  or  some  impulse  still  worse,  every  feature  being 
decorated  and  made  to  appear  alluring  by  a  multiplicity  of  high-sounding  word«,  then  we  may  ob- 
serve that  lio  caution  wiih  respect  to  conclusions  is  allowed  to  prevail,  and  self-confidence  reigns 
in  its  complete  character. 

A  remarkable  instance  was  brought  under  my  observation  some  time  ago.  A  gentlemnn  sent 
me  a  small  work^hich  he  had  published  on  one  branch  of  Political  Economy,  embracing  a  question 
uf  the  greatest  ma<,'^nitude.  On  examining  the  work,  I  soon  discovered  that  the  writer  had  drawn 
his  conchisioiis  without  having  even  atlempted  to  advance  any  solid  or  correct  premises. 

1  wrote  him  a  note,  thanking  him  for  his  attention  in  sending  me  a  copy  of  his  work,  and  I  lonk 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  a  hope  that  he  would  lead  his  mind  to  a  consideraiion  of  the  FIRST 
principles  of  the  science  nf  Political  Economy,  as  I  knew  that  the  work  chiefly  wanted  amongst 
lis  wasa  work  wlierein  the  RUDIMENTS  of  the  science  should  be  accurately  and  fully  laid  donn. 
for.  as  yet.  the  public  mind  had  no  such  «ork  whereon  to  rest.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  replied 
lo  me  in  answer,  that  his  mind  had  long  been  Hirtcted  to  the  point  mentioned  by  me,  but  the  diffi- 
ciiliv  in  accomplishing  the  object  was  the  impossibility  he  had  experienced  of  discovering  ANY 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLE. 

Now.  Sir,  here  we  have  a  specimen,  fraught  wiih  valuable  warning,  of  the  dfgree  of  mental  ineffi- 
ciency with  which  economics  are  commonly  treated  in  this  age.  Tlie  writer  had  evinced  no  hesitation 
in  adopting  a  great  practirnt  cnnclusipn — a  conclusion,  the  tetub  ncy  of  which  was  to  affect,  most 
inalerially.  the  condition  of  all  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  he  n.ainiained  this  conclusion  most  con- 
lidenily  and  dogmatically;  and  yet  uhen  the  probing  instrument  was  apjdied  to  his  mind,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  this  mind  of  his  was  composed,  it  was 
then  proved  il  at  uliere  there  ought  lo  exist  the  most  substantial  matter  and  the  greatest  strength, 
in  that  very  part  there  was  racuily.  Thu«,  whiKt  the  writer  himself  was  transmitting,  upholding, 
and  strons;ly  recommending  for  public  adoption  a  particular  and  extensive  plan  of  action,  he  was 
conscious  that  be  had  made  so  little  progress  in  attaining  a  knowledge  of  his  subject,  that  he  had 
not  been  able  rn  discover  any  general  principle — this  general  principle  being  the  only  light  by  means 
of  whici)  he  could  arrive  at  any  correct  coiiclusion  whatever. 

If  the  projectors  of  all  our  suggested  and  adopted  state  remedies  were  suhjerted  (o  the  same 
kind  of  examiMBlinn  as  that  lo  which  I  have  just  alluded,  the  greater  number  of  them  would  be 
found  to  be  in  a  similar  oestilnte  condition  as  to  title,  or  the  possession  of  ihose  qualitiratioiis 
necessary  to  constimte  them  teachers.  We  hear  of  joint-stock  associations,  and  co-operative  com- 
munities, some  based  on  one  plan  of  action,  some  on  another,  the  projectors  of  all  of  them  being 
A^holly  unable  to  comprehend  that  the  entire  commiiniiy.  or  nation,  is  NOW  one  vast  joint-stock 
or  co-operating  commnnity ;  and  hence,  that  the  only  proper  and  wise  course,  conducing  to  a  good 
result,  is  that  of  adopting  the  RIGHT  principle  of  co-operaiion  amongst  ourselves  as  we  are  now 
placed,  eacii  person  consenting  to  keep  his  existing  position,  and  fullilling  THE  DUTY  incum- 
bent  on  him  by  being  in  thai  position.  Herein  consists  the  great  point  of  all  national  economy, 
namely,  the  ieco!;nilion  and  strict  fultilment  of  DUTIES  by  EVERY  individual.  If  this  point 
is  not  perceived  and  fully  conceded,  wiili  a  view  to  its  practical  application,  all  attempt  to  improve 
t(ie  stale  of  the  nation  is  idle  and  useless.  The  effecting  a  separation  from  the  general  body,  and 
thus  invading  and  breaking  the  unity  of  action,  and  disturbing,  stiU  more,  the  great  bond  of  union, 
or  source  of  general  prosperity,  which  consists  of  the  aggregate  properly  or  cap  talof  the  country, 


Ill 

tiie  VITAL  principle  of  which  is  DEMAND  or  ronliniied  exchange,  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a 
remedy,  but  the  reverse.  Such  a  course  of  action  constitutes  a  continuation,  and  an  aggravation, 
of  existiiijj  disorder ;  for  these  changes  cannot  be  effected  witliout  the  persons  wlio  enu^age  in  them 
relinquihhiitg  their  demand  for  the  comnindilies  uhich,  iherelofore,  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
<lenjand  or  consume,  ihe  commodities  having  been  produced  for  the  express  purpose  of  their  con- 
sumption. It  is  tliis  great  and  perpetual  infraction  of  the  law  of  demand  that  has  brought  on  llie 
appalling  amount  of  evil  of  which  we  complain,  aud  beneath  the  burden  of  which  we  groan.  Such, 
I  maintain,  is  tlie  true  character  of  those  new  plans  of  social  organization  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
The  course  ihey  involve  is  interdicted  and  condemned  as  strongly  by  moral  obligation,  as  it  is  by 
physical  law;  and  yet  all  the  mischief  aod  evil  witii  which  they  are  pregnant,  are  overlooked  by  our 
separate-community  ndvocales,  who  would  like  that  the  jieople  should  receive  their  hallucination* 
^vllh  that  respect  and  reverence  which  are  due  alone  to  good  sense  and  sound  judgment. 

Of  ihenumerous  plans  that  are  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  administering  correction  and  relief  to 
national  disorganizntion  and  distress,  that  of  emigration,  on  a  plan  of  colonization,  occupies  a  pro- 
iiiinpiit  position  ;  and,  certainly,  no  schetne  presents  to  the  minds  of  casual  or  superlicial  observer* 
more  of  those  features  vxhicb  seem  to  hold  out  promises  of  good  results.  But,  I  maintain,  that  the  whole 
matter,  if  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  remedy,  is  a  delusion,  and  a  delusion  too  of  a  most  mischievous 
character.  Colonization,  to  be  effected  properly  and  advantageously,  as  regards  the  interests  both  of 
the  persons  who  quit  the  parent  slock  and  of  those  who  remain  with  it,  should  be  effected  at  a  period 
when  the  country  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  prosperous  and  flourishing  circumstances,  but  not  at  a 
period  of  suffering  and  adversity.  When  tte  commercial  state  of  a  nation  has  been  so  well 
managed  or  adjusted  as  that  GOOD  GENERAL  PROFIT  has  been  accruing  during  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  then  the  capital  of  the  commuiuty  will  have  received  a  great  increase  in 
its  aggregate  amount ;  and  if  the  same  wise  policy  he  persevered  in,  this  good  rate  of  addition  will 
be  still  going  on.  The  constant  increase  of  capital  warrants,  or  indeed  calls  for,  an  adequate 
increase  to  be  made  in  the  territorial  field  of  its  operation.  Colonization,  when  effected  under  such 
circumstances,  will  be  accomplished  by  the  overflowing  of  the  capital  of  the  country.  By  this 
means,  the  wealth  formed  in  the  parent  country  is  extended  over  the  surface  of  another  country  ; 
and  if  the  plan  be  judiciously  arranged,  and  the  proper  degree  of  it  observed,  the  circumstances 
of  the  parent  coirntrv  will  remain  undisturbed  or  uninjured,  whilst  the  overflow  will  constitute  a 
power  by  which  NEW  DEMAND  or  fresh  commerce  will  he  created;  and  thus  the  whole  scheme 
will  prove  bc«ielicial.  So  that,  in  fact,  whether  we  apply  the  reasoning  to  a  portion  of  territory 
near  home,  that  is,  to  one  of  our  own  counties,  or  whether  it  be  applied  to  a  district  of  the  world 
however  disiaui  from  home,  the  thing  signified  is  precisely  the  same.  The  territory  is  the  dormant 
or  quiescent  matter,  ready  to  receive  and  to  answer  the  labour  of  man;  but  the  CAPITAL 
enabling  man  to  work  upon  these  dormant  materials,  and  so  to  fashion  them  as  to  bring  them  to 
the  shape  of  marketable  productions,  is  required  to  PRECEDE  or  to  beheld  BEFOREHAND. 
The  question  under  consideration  is  precisely  of  the  character  of  that  of  an  individual  who  is 
engaged  in  trade.  His  capital  of  10,000/.  enables  him  to  effect  commercial  exchanges  or  trade  up 
to  that  amount.  The  increase  which  he  makes  to  this  amount  is  called  protit.  He  adds  his  profit 
to  his  capital,  and  with  this  increase  of  capital  he  increas?s  his  trade;  and  so  as  he  goes  on  in- 
creasing his  capital  in  this  proportion  does  he  go  on  increasing  hi.s  trade.  Tlie  capital,  or  the 
power,  must  precede  the  increase  or  extension.  It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  extension  can 
be  the  re-uli  only  of  a  PROSPEROUS  state  of  circumstances  ;  and  that  the  aileinpt  to  effect  ex- 
tension during  an  adverse  state  must  issue  in  making  that  adverse  stale  still  nmre  adverse. 

A  notion  prevails  extensively,  that  capital  does  really  exist  amonsrst  us  in  EXCESS ;  and  this 
Motion  was  advanced  with  an  air  of  plausibility  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  C.  Buller's  late  motion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  Colonization.  Such  a  notion,  however,  has  not,  I  main- 
tain, any  foundation  in  truth.  It  derjvcs  its  origin  from  the  difficulty  that  exists  in  finding  GOOD 
or  PROFITABLE  employment  for  capital.  This  bad  feature  must  always  spring  up  where 
derangements  are  made  in  the  commerce  of  a  country,  by  means  of  great  or  new  competition  being 
induced.  Thus,  when  two  countries,  whose  capitals  have  been  kept  separate  by  the  instrumentality 
of  restrictive  and  fiscal  regulations,  mutually  agree  on  the  abolition  of  these  regulations,  so  that 
the  capitals  are  permitted  lo  competeor  conflict  with  each  other,  some  productions  of  the  one  country 
are  soon  brought  to  supplant  productions  of  the  other.  This  new  course  of  commerce  causes  dis- 
placement and  derangement  of  capital,  fur  supply,  as  compared  with  demand,  is  excessive;  and 
then  the  owners  of  ilie  injured  capital  are  necessitated  to  submit  lo  a  loss  in  the  first  place,  and.  in 
ihe  next,  lo  veek  some  other  more  beneficial  employment;  and  so  are  driven  to  compete  with  their 
countrymen  for  a  share  of  the  j>rofit  which  accrues  from  other  productions,  thus  communicating 
and  extending  the  evil.  By  all  this  contest  for  profit,  an  appearance  is  induced  of  excessive 
capital,  but.  in  truth,  it  is  just  the  reverse,  for  the  field  of  the  employment  of  capital  has  been 
contracted  by  new  comers  having  occupied  a  part  of  it  by  means  of  foreign  capital.  If  those 
]»ersons  w  ho  are  engaged  on  the  consideration  of  this  great  subject,  with  a  view  of  finding  a  remedy, 
were  to  direct  their  aiieuiion  to  a  more  close  investigation  of  the  PRINCIPLE  of  all  commerce, 
they  would  be  led  from  entertaining  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  alluded.  They  would  discern 
that  a  community  car:not  have,  at  the  same  moment,  excessive  capital  and  want  of  employment — a 
plethora  of  wealth  and  a  pressure  of  poverty.  When,  however.  1  reflect  on  the  load  of  error  that 
has  to  be  removed  from  the  national  mind,  and  the  quantity  of  knowledge  that  has  to  be  acquired, 
it  becomes  evident  to  me.  that,  even  if  we  should  incline  ourselves  to  the  right  course,  much  time 
and  toil  must  be  expended  l)efore  we  shall  be  induced  to  admit  the  validity  of  that  policy  which 
alone  constitutes  REMEDY. 

1  remain.  Sir,  jour  obedient  servant. 

No.  IC,  Doughty  Street,  May  1,  1843.  WILLIAM  ATKINSOX. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORBESPONOENTS. 

Mr.  Oastler  begs  to  remind  Ms  friends,  that  on  Monday  he  it  alwayt  occupied  in  toriting  ; 
so  that  on  that  day  he  is  not  "  At  Home." 

"William  Atkinson,  Leeds. — Mr.  Oastler  will  give  his  opinion  on  the  Education  scheme  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  That  scheme  should  be  entitled.  "AnAct  to  flatter  Dissent,  and  to  in- 
sult the  Church."  or  perhaps,  more  correctly.  *'  An  Act  to  destroy  Church  and  Dissent  bf  thf: 
influence  of  political  partizansin  '■the  Committee  of  Priry  Council  on  Education.'"'  The 
whole  scheme  will  be  developed  when  Lord  Brougham  is  appointed  '■'Minister  of  Education.'" 

A.  J.  Coohlan,  Worcester. — The  Fleet  Papers  can  be  procured  of  the  Publishers  by  any 
bookseller.  If  the  bookseller  will  not  order  them,  Mr. -Oastler  can  forward  them  by  post 
at  3d.  each,  being  \d.  extra  for  postage. 

Abraham  Sutcliffe,  Oldham. — His  excellent  letter,  enclosing  2L  lis.  from  Mr.  Oastler's 
kind  friends  in  that  town,  will  be  inserted  next  week,  as  will  also  Mr.  Oastler's  reply. 

TO  ALL  WHO  FAVOUR  THIS  NU.MBER  WITH  A  PERUSAL. 

If  this  letter  contaia  any  expression  which  the  reader  should  think  unjustifiable — any  sentiment 
nvhich  seems  iinwarranlable,  Mr.  Oastler  implores  such  person  (if  indeed  he  can)  to  imagine  the 
scenes  which  Mr.  Oastler  is  now  compelled  to  wiiiicss — the  uncalled-for  severity  practised  upon 
<he  female  prisoners — the  coniemplaied.  but  unnecessary  Keparation  of  those  ''  whom  God  hath 
joined  together" — the  fearful  conseqiieiic.es,  at  which  i1j«  stoutest  heart  would  shudder — (iho 
■  murder,  by  slow  but  sure  degrees,  of  a  wife,  is  not  a  subject  which  can  be  calmly  contemplated) : 
— then  let  the  reader  remember  also  that  these  are  the  measures  of  a  strong  Cowserrfliirc Govern- 
ment, aiding  the  vindictive  spirit  of  cruel  creditors — a  Government  that  Mr.  Oastler  had  assisted 
jn  bringing  into  office.  Surely  when  all  these  circurostaflces  are  considered,  this  letter  will  not  be 
fondemned. 

are  regularly  published  every  SATURDAY,  at  2d.  each  ;  also  every  four  weeks, in  Parts,  con- 
taining four  Numbers,  at  9d.  each. 

A  few  copies,  bound  in  cotton,  of  Vols.  1  and  2  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  at  10*.  each  volume,  may 
be  had  of  the  Publishers,  or  of  Mr.  Oastler,  at  the  Queen's  Prison. 
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Sir  James  Graham  has  repeated  the  words  of  Jesns  Christ,  (^ House  o/Commo?i,t, 
3Iay  1st,  1843,)  "  By  this  shall  all  men  kiion'  whether  you  are  my  disciples, 
if  you  love  one  another."  Sir  James  Grauaji  has  described  the  poorer 
classes  of  this  country  as  being  "  exposed  to  the  hopeless  ignorance  of  infidel 
opinions'';  and  when  contemplating  the  Christian  portion  of  society,  Sir  James 
Graham  has  declared,  "  in  our  day  the  sceptic,  the  scoffer,  and  the  infidel  are 
ready  to  exclaim,  'See  how  these  Christians  hate  one  another.'"  Sir  James 
Graham  next  solemnly  appeals  to  the  chosen  representatives  of  these  hating 
Christians,  "  I  ask  this  House  to  act  the  part  of  Christian  legislators."  After 
all,  when  speaking  of  England,  he  says,  "  This  Christian  land." 

It  is   evident,  from   the  character  given  of  the  people  of  England,  that 
Christianity  is  not  possessed  by  thorn  ;  it  is,  then,  in  the  laws  that  we  must 
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seek  for  the  developement  of  Christian  principles.     Take  an  instance  from  the 
very  same  paper  from  which  I  have  extracted  these  sayings  of  Sir,  Jame» 
Graham,  (2V/e  Times,  May  2,  1843,)  an  instance  of  the  "  love  towards  one 
another,"  which  is  exemplified  in  the  following  legal  murder  : — 
"THE  LAW  OP  ARREST  FOR  DEBT. 

"Yesterday  morning  an  igquest  was  held  at  Whitecross  Street  Prison,  before  the  coroner  of 
London,  upon  view  of  the  body  of  Edward  Cox,  aged  55,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  large  estate  in 
Ireland.  Prom  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wadd,  the  surgeon  of  ibe  prison,  and  others,  it  appeared  that 
the  deceased  had  from  improvidence  become  embarrassed.  To  one  of  his  creditors,  a  Mr.  Heath- 
cote,  of  Manchester,  he  owed  43/.  for  a  horse  and  chaise.  The  wife  of  the  deceased  having,  ii> 
answer  to  an  inquiry  after  him,  said  he  had  gone,  or  was  going,  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Heathcote  went 
before  a  Judge,  and  made  afBdavit  that  the  deceased  was  going  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  obtained 
an  order  for  his  arrest.  He  was  accordingly  arrested,  and  reached  Whitecross  Street  Prison  o« 
the  28th  of  March.  As  he  was  evidently  labouring  under  the  distressing  symptoms  of  consumption, 
he  was  immediately  placed  in  the  infirmnry,  and  received  all  the  care  and  additional  nourishment 
his  case  required  :  food,  however,  would  not  remain  on  his  stomach,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed.  On  the  18th  ult.  an  application  was  made  to  Mr.  Justice  Maule  to  liberate  him, 
on  account  of  his  illness,  Mr.  Wadd  giving  a  strong  certificate  that  there  was  no  hope  of  saving  his 
life  if  he  remained  in  the  prison.  Dr.  Heath  gave  a  similar  certificate.  The  application  was  stoutly 
opposed  by  the  creditor,  who  repeated  his  affidavits  that  the  deceased  wished  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
The  Judge  felt  that  he  bad  no  power  under  the  Act  to  order  the  liberation  of  the  deceased  on  the 
ground  of  extreme  illness.  He,  however,  made  an  order  for  his  release  on  finding  sureties  for  the 
.sum  of  40/.  This  was  only  3/.  less  than  the  sum  for  which  he  might  have  been  bailed  as  of  right, 
without  any  special  application.  The  deceased  was  unable  to  find  sureties,  and  lingered  tillSunday 
last,  when  he  died  of  consumption.  The  coroner  asked  if  any  affidavits  were  filed  to  show  that  the 
deceased  was  not  in  a  state  of  danger,  and  was  answered,  none.  The  coroner  remarked,  that  it 
was  to  be  regretted  that  the  law  did  not  authorize  a  Judge  to  liberate  a  person  detained  for  Avhi 
^here  a  man's  life  was  really  at  stake.  To  return  to  his  native  country,  if  he  did  intend  to  return, 
was  what  a  man  in  bis  state  of  disease  would  naturally  think  of;  and  if  the  Judge  had  not  authority 
to  interpose,  he  should  have  hoped  that  the  creditor  from'humanity  would  not  have  so  strongly 
opposed  the  unfortunate  man's  application.  He  trusted  the  legislature  would  extend  the  Judge's 
jjower,  so  that  he  Dii>;ht  liberate  on  comnion  appearance  where  a  man's  life  was  believed  to  be  in 
•langer.  The  jury  heartily  concurred  with  the  opinion  of  the  coroner,  and  a  verdict  of  'Natural 
Death'  was  recordcrf," 

Such  then  are  the  effects  of  Christianity  as  exhlhited  in  our  laws!  Murder! 
Murder  hy  a  slow  process,  it  is  true,  but  still — murder  !  And  for  what  crime. ? 
Hear  it.  Irishmen — for  one  of  your  nation,  being  in  England,  daring  to  express 
his  intention  of  returning  to  his  native  land,  being  at  the  same  time  in  debt, 
and  not  being  provided,  at  the  moment,  with  the  amount,  or  vvith  bail. 

And  this  is  Christian  lawf-administered  b^a  Christian  Judge — the  law  of 
"  this  Christian  land !"  Verily  there  must  be  iufidelity  in  our  law-makers  as  well 
as  among  the  poor,  if  "  love"  be  a  Christian  pri^ioiple!  May  «'e  not,  then,  say 
to  Sir  James  Graham,  while  he  thus  condemns  others,  "  Physician,  heal 
thyself"? 

Such  murders  as  this  \vill,  I  hope,  lead  the  Irish  to  demand  a  better  Union 
between  the  two  countrffes,  or  no  Union  at  all. 

Again,  Lord  Denman  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  1st,  1843,  (he  was 
refer) iiig  to  "  the  Registration  of  Voters  Bill,")  "  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  clause  which  gives  the  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas — I  hope 
that  no  objection  will  be  taken  to  it.  Courts  of  justice  are  not  biassed  by  any 
political  opinions,  and  they  are  the  proper  tribunals  to  which  to  refer  questions 
involving  points  of  law.  I  object  to  the  present  tribunal  for  appeal,  as  all 
those  who  compose  it  must  be  more  or  loss  influenced  by  political  bias.  The 
Judges  being  removed  from  temptation,  that  clause  is  a  great  improvement." 
How  inconsistent  is  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  In  our  case,  his  Lord.ship  has 
consented  to  remove  the  Judges  from  our  guardianship,  in  order  to  place  us  in 
the  power  of  a  political  officer  who  has  declared  that  he  is  and  ever  will^be  "  a 
jiaity  man." — R.O. 

( Extracted  f7-om  Lloyd's  Weekly  London  JVetospaper,  ^pril  23,  1843) 

"MR.  RICHARD  OASTLER  AND  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAH. 

"Mr.  Oastler  has  long  occupied  a  prominent  and  honourable  position  before  the  world,  and 
affords,  at  ihe  present  moment,  a  striking  example  of  the  triumph  of  principle.  To  him  the  wall* 
of  a  prison  are  divested  of  terrors,  forhehas  carried  with  him  to  iiis  cell  more  kind  remeinbranres, 
and  fervent  attachmenls,  than  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  one  man  in  a  million  to  enjoy. 
Liluriy,  fjr  uue,  and  high  patronage  are  dazzling  bails;   but  we  trust,  were  the  choice  offered  to 
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us.  we  should  prefer  the  honour  of  being  Richard  Oasller,  with  unlimited  imprisonment,  to  the 
condition  of  his  gaoler,  the  Home  Secretary,  wiih  all  his  advaniages,  his  power  for  evil,  and  his 
inconsistency.  A  supplement  to  the  Leipsic  Gazette  of  a  recent  dale  contains  the  following  clever 
notice  of  this  martyr  to  injustice  and  malignity  : — 

"  '  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  individuals  fighting  among  the  party  politician* 
of  England  is  Mr.  R.  Oastler;  although  little  known  out  of  England,  because  his  activity  and  hi:* 
name  do  not  appear  so  often  in  that  quarter  where  one  is  accustomed  to  gain  at  first  information 
upon  the  political  actions  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  name  of  many  others  whose  activity  is  less  im- 
portant, but  who,  nevertheless,  know  how  to  push  themselves  forward  into  the  first  rank.  Even  in 
London  there  are  manv  who  have  no  idea  of  his  position,  and  who  do  not  know  how  much  influence 
he  has  at  command,  as  he  exercises  it  chiefly  in  the  northern  and  midland  counties,  where  he  enjoys 
great  repute,  particularly  with  the  clergy  and  the  landowners,  and  where  he  rontrouls  the  opinions 
of  the  working  classes  to  such  a  degree,  that  these  are  accustomed  to  call  him  their  '  King.'  It  is 
there  in  several  districts  where  he  exercised  his  great  influence  in  favour  of  the  present  ministry  ; 
and  particularly,  it  must  be  considered  that  in  consequence  of  his  activity  it  was  that  Lord  Mor- 
peth lost  the  last  election  for  the  West  Riding  of  the  important  county  of  Yorkshire — an  event 
which  then  was  of  great  consequence  to  the  fate  of  the  Whig  cabinet.  Oastler  has  been  arreaily 
abused  and  calumniated,  for  the  most  part,  as  some  may  well  suppose,  by  the  organs  of  the  Whigs, 
on  whose  dece|)live  authority  the  people  abroad  were  very  much  inclined  to  form  their  views  of  the 
persons  and  events  of  England.  If,  however,  you  will  go  more  into  the  exertions  of  the  man,  you 
must  have  succeeded  iu  dismissing  from  yourself  such  views  as  you  generally  bring  over  with  you 
from  the  continent  of  the  existing  events,  and  take  a  right  view  of  the  combinations  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  English,  then  you  will  at  once  acknowledge  how  worthy  and  well-intended  is  the 
activity  of  Oasller,  even  in  case  you  could  not  agree  with  him  in  all  points  of  bis  views  and  ten- 
dencies. 

"  '  It  is,  however,  quite  astonishing  how  he  has  succeeded  to  attain  bis  situation  with  compa- 
ratively little  external  means,  such  as  is  only  possible  in  a  country  where  the  abilities  may  display 
themselves  with  freedom,  in  case  they  are  not  suppressed  or  contracted  by  the  meanest  circum- 
stances of  intrigue.  Oastler  is  a  man  of  the  people,  for  whom  he  lives  and  labours,  hut  this  he 
does  in  his  own  peculiar  way;  but  precisely  through  this  he  compels  by  closer  view  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  liis  talents  and  abilities.  Much  good  he  has  already  eff^ected,  by  these  means,  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  but  he  has  also  not  unfrequently  given  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  the  government.  It  is  but  recently  that  the  Short-Time  Committee  (which 
exerts  itself  for  the  removal  of  the  abuse  occasioned  by  too  many  working  hours  in  the  factories, 
and  for  which  measure  Lord  Ashley  is  very  active  in  Parliament,)  directed  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Oastler. 

"  *  The  opposition  against  the  New  Poor  Law,  is  principally  concentrated  round  him  ;  and  if 
the  government  have  up  to  the  present  time  not  dared  to  introduce  it  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire,  it  is  entirely  occasioned  by  Oasller.  His  principles  are  concentrated  in  bis 
motto — "The  Rights  of  the  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage."  He  is  consequently  a  Tory, 
and  the  stern  oppuser  of  the  Anli-Corn-Law-League  and  the  Radicals;  but  he  is  not  one  of  the 
dry  or  rank  Tories,  who  do  not  perceive  how  they  are  threatened,  and  that  the  ground  is  slipping 
from  under  them.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  among  the  English  Tories  there  are  men  who  have 
more  sincere  intentions  for  the  well-being  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  than  the  fine  talkers  of 
Manchester  and  Birmingham. 

"  '  Oasller  is  not  desirous  of  changes,  but  wishes  to  preserve  the  old  Constitution  of  Church 
and  State,  and  he  is  active  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  Bj 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  institutions  of  his  forefathers,  he  will  always  hold  with  fortitude  to  this 
opinion.  In  one  word,  Oastler  is  a  real  Englishman  of  the  old  school,  who  has  gained  his  situation 
by  his  character,  his  popular  eloquence,  and  his  excellent  and  penetrating  manner  of  writing  on 
]>olitics.  He  has  not  received  a  learned  education,  but  what  he  is  is  through  his  own  talents.  Some 
time  ago,  he  was  steward  to  the  estates  of  a  rich  landowner  in  the  north  of  England,  of  the  name  of 
Thornhiil.  In  consequence  of  some  intrigue  of  his  enemies,  he  was  suddenly  dismissed  about  four 
years  ago.  and  prosecuted  besides  by  a  law-suit,  and  thrown  into  a  debtors'  prison;  however,  his 
activity  has  not  been  disturbed  in  the  smallest  degree  by  this  event.  He  is  rot  only  sought  in  his 
prison  by  the  most  influential  persons,  but  even  by  members  of  Parliament  of  the  highest  standing, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him  upon  political  matters.  You  will  seldom  find  a  person  in  London 
who  is  better  informed  than  Oastler  of  the  political  doings  in  ilie  inland  counties,  whicb  from  his 
cell  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  where  he  heretofore  was  confined,  he  reports  in  a  periodical,  entitled  the 
Fleet  Papers.  In  the  metropolis  yuu  will  seldom  find  a  number  of  this  pamphlet,  but  by  thousands 
of  copies  it  is  forwarded  every  week  to  the  north. 

*•  *  At  present  the  chief  topic  of  this  paper  forms  always  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Graham,  where, 
in  the  most  cutting  manner,  the  present  adminisiration  is  attacked,  as  formerly  he  was  wont  to  do 
the  Whigs.     Oasller  exhibits  in  this  latterly  an  uncommon  and  revived  strength  for  the  combat.'  " 


A  CASE  OF  CHUMMAGE. 

IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 

Several  years  ago  a  lady,  unmarried,  and  about  thirty  years  of  age,  became  a  prisoner.  Of 
her  previous  condition  it  may  be  relevant  and  interesting  to  state  some  particulars,  from  her  own 
representations  and  corroborative  authority. 

Her  mother  died  during  her  childhood — her  father  lost  his  property.  A  neighbour  of  his,  of 
high  rank,  wiih  whom  he  had  familiarly  associated,  procured  for  him,  in  his  misfortunes,  a  public 
appointment,  wiih  700/.  a  year.  He  had  other  children.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife  he  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage,  which  produced  another  fam.'y.     The  arts  of  a  step-mother  alienated 
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his  affections  from  his  first  offspring,  and  expelled  them  the  paternal  roof.  The  lady  prisoner  was, 
when  a  ciiild,  taken  charge  of  by  her  maiernal  uncle,  who  treated  her  as  his  adopted  child,  and  in 
«vho$e  family  she  had  the  advantages  of  respectable  society,  and  acquired  the  mannersof  a  gentle- 
woman. But  unhappily,  when  .she  had  grown  to  womanhuod.  her  benefactor,  by  lavish  expenditure 
{disproportioned  to  his  means)  in  jjarliamentary  elections,  6rst  to  gain  a  seal,  and  afterwards  to 
reiaiu  it.jwas  unable  at  his  death  to  do  more  for  his  niece  than  bequeath  to  her  150/. ;  and  even  this 
small  sum,  owing  to  some  imputed  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  executors."  was  never  received. 

Being  thus  unprovided  for,  she  sought  the  hearth  of  her  father,  who  refused  to  admit  her;  and 
Iier  step-mother,  with  her  grown-up  daughiers,  were  in  hostile  array  against  her,  as  a  person  ini- 
-iiiical  to  their  interests.  Persevering  efforis,  supported  by  well-wishers,  to  obtain  a  fouling  on  the 
one  hand,  and  most  determined  and  hard-hearted  opposition  on  the  other,  occasioned  scenes  of  the 
most  distressing  nature,  which  were  succeeded  by  most  afflicting  events,  lo  which  it  is  the  main 
object  of  this  minute  to  refer. 

Thus  treated,  repulsed,  and  compelled  by  necessity  to  accept  from  her  parent  a  proposed  allow- 
ance of  40/.  a  year,  she  was  left,  in  her  inexperience  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  to  shift  for  herself. 
Tiie  ready  money  she  possessed  independently,  owing  to  the  infidelity  and  treachery  of  an  attorney, 
was  fruitlessly  expended  in  legal  proceedings. 

Anguish  of  mind  and  unceasing  excitement,  acting  upon,  deranging,  and  subduing  her  physical 
jjowers,  prostrated  her  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  from  which  she  could  not  rise  for  nearly  twelvemonths. 
To  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  extreme  inflammation,  which  reached  and  injured  the  lungs,  bleeding 
was  resorted  to  by  her  medical  attendant  during  that  period  thirty  times.  She  recovered,  not  tobe 
solaced  and  restored  to  peace  and  comfort,  but  to  sink  deeper  into  misfortune,  and  experience  the 
iiorrnrs  of  imprisonment,  in  contact  with  vice,  though  uncontaminated. 

Unable  to  discharge  her  landlady's  demand  for  a  long  and  unavoidable  arrear  of  rent  as  a 
lodger,  so  soon  as  she  had  recovered,  that  creditor,  without  notifying  her  intention,  caused  an 
/irrest ;  and  the  stricken,  care-worn,  heart-broken  sufferer  was  conveyed,  by  the  rude  hands  of 
legalized  myrmidons,  to  the  County  Prison  in  Whiiecross  Street.  There  she  was  placed  in  a 
receiving  ward  among  other  females,  one  of  whom  was  of  bad  character.  By  this  individual  she 
was  scoffed  at  and  insulted,  because  she  would  not  join  companionship  or  enier  into  conversation. 

At  the  expense  of  a  few  pounds,  with  a  habeas,  she  was  soon  transferied,  at  the  instance  of  a 
friend,  to  the  prison  of  the  Fleet,  where,  in  consequence  of  there  being  more  prisoners  than  cells, 
a  repetition  of  revoWing  scenes  awaited  her. 

bhe  had  not  long  settled  down  in  a  room  with  a  few  articles  of  furniture,  than  another  female 
prisoner  presented  herself  with  a  chum-ticket  from  the  Warden,  entitling  her  to  joint-occupancy, 
the  litness  of  parties  to  dwell  together  being  no  part  of  the  prison  regulations. 

There  was,  at  the  lime  referred  to,  a  male  Chancery  Prisoner,  long  resident,  who  was  some- 
.  times,  in  extreme  cases,  applied  lo  for  information  in  prison  rules,  or  for  interposition  in  matters 
of  difference  between  prisoners,  as  well  as  relating  to  the  means  for  their  release.  He  received  a 
Message  from  the  lady  whose  "chum"  had  entered,  requesting  him  to  call  at  her  room,  to  witness 
what  was  going  on,  and  to  afford  her  protection.  This  was  promptly  attended  to.  On  entering  the 
apartment.  (No.  1,  Top  Gallery,)  he  saw  a  cluster  of  people,  consisting  of  the  "chum"  and  her 
visitors,  four  in  number,  two  of  them  males.  The  "chum"  was  a  sioui,  masculine,  dare-devil 
looking  woman,  apparently  five  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  of  whose  character  something  had 
already  transpired  in  ilie  prison.  The  lady  thus  intruded  on  had,  she  said,  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  "clium"  jioi  lo  dwell  in  the  room,  nor  lo  introduce  persons  who  distinguished  them- 
selves, as  she  herself  had  done,  by  unwarrantable  freedom  and  rude  and  insulting  behaviour.  The 
"chum''  retorted  in  coarse  and  abusive  language,  and  found  a  ready  echo  in  one  of  her  risitors. 
It  is  needless  to  detail  all  that  occurred  :  the  individual  wliose  interposition  was  applied  for  soon 
constrained  the  visitors  to  withdraw,  impre«sed  wiih  a  conviction  thai  they  must  not  repeat  a  per- 
sonal annoyance  with  impunity.  He  then  addressed  himself  to  ihe  woman  "chum,"  urging  her 
acceptance  of  the  chum-money,  payable  by  rule,  and  to  apply  for  a  room  for  herself,  or  continue 
r  ,,  in  th&one  she  had  the  night  before  occupied  with  another  fentale.    These  propositions  were  mel  by 

W.'^^V-iBvective  and  defiance,  in  which  the  absence  of  feminine  character  was  remarkable.  It  then  be- 
**,  *  came  necessary  to  stale  to  her,  that  from  her  previous  walk  of  life  being  known  (as  the  matron  of 
'^  ■  a  house  of  intrigue),  it  must  be  evident  that  her  associations  and  habits  would  make  companion- 
ship impossible  between  her  and  the  lady  of  the  room,  and  that  effectual  means  would  be  taken  to 
prevent  it,  unless  she  gave  up  the  point.  This  was  responded  to  by  strong  epithets — the  "chum" 
withdrew,  uttering  threats  and  abuse.  The  next  moriiii;g  a  representation  was  made  to  the 
Warden  of  what  had  occurred,  the  "chum"  having  repeated  her  determination  to  occupy  the 
room;   but  it  was  ordered  otherwise,  and  the  lady  was  thenceforth  left  in  undisturbed  possession. 

If  this  sl:ould  meet  the  eye  of  a  Christian  reader,  what  must  be  the  emotions  felt  in  behalf  of  a 
virtuous  woman,  who,  after  passing  thirty  years  of  her  life  in  the  abode  of  peace,  and  piety,  and 
^ood  order,  among  her  own  kindred,  and  after  a  sad  reverse  of  fortune  to  be  cast  into  prison,  with- 
out the  shadow  of  criminality.jand  constrained  to  the  presence  and  companionship  of  harlots  ?  What 
must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  male  |)risoner  in  this  last  scene,  when,  on  entering  the  room,  he 
saw  insulted  virtue  at  one  end,  with  a  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  on  the  table,  and,  towards  the  other 
end,  the  reckless  prostitute  "chum"  and  disorderly  companions,  with  the  porter-pot  and  the  gin- 
bottle?  And  call  jou  this  a  Christian  country,  in  which  such  wrongs  and  agonies  can  be  infiicted 
"according  to  law,"  and  by  the  operation  of  practices  and  usages  of  Courts  at  once  disgraceful 
to  the  Legislature,  and  destructive  to  the  property,  luoraU,  and  happiness  of  the  people  ?" 

Under  the  old  system  it  was  possible  to  effect  a  separation,  as  was  done  iu  the 
3l)ove  case — now  all  the  females  are  shut  up  together  in  one  ward. — R.O. 
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FLEET  PAPERS. 


THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  penisal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Oastler  begs  to  remind  his  friends,  that  on  Monday  he  is  always  occupied  in  writing ; 
so  that  on  that  daj/  hg  is  not  "  At  Home." 

J.  Wearing.  64,  Clarendon  Street,  Somers  Town. — Mr.  Oastler  xcill  be  glad  to  hear  f-mm  Mr. 
Wearing  what,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  real  cause  of  the  national  distress.  Mr.  Oastlkr  had 
intended,  in  this  number,  to  have  given  his  thoughts  on  the  Education  scheme,  lie  could  not, 
however,  delai/  the  notice  of  Mr.  Whitacrb's  removal,  and  of  the  kindness  of  the  good  men 
of  Oldham.  The  next  Fleet  Paper  will  be  devoted  solely  to  the  consideration  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  People. 

Trlth,  Suffolk. — In  due  time  it  shall  be  told. 

William  Rider,  Leeds. — Can  the  facts  be  proved,  in  case  of  need  ? 


are  regularly  published   every  SATURDAY,  at  2d.  each;  also  every  four  weeks, in  Parts,  con- 
taining four  Numbers,  at  9d.  each. 

A  few  copies,  bound  in  cotton,  of  Vols.  1  and  2  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  at  10s.  each  volume,  may 
be  had  of  the  Publishers,  or  of  Mr.  Oasller,  at  the  Queen's  Prison. 
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LONDON: 
W.     J.     CLEAVER,     80,     BAKER     STREET, 

rORTMAN    SQUARE  ; 
and 

JOHN  PAVEY,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND. 


ill 

These  Anti-Corn-Law-Z/eo^«e)'5are  marvellous  impudent  gentlemen.  They  arc 
ever  boasting  that  argument  is  what  they  aim  at,  but  they  carefully  avoid 
discussion  wherever  and  whenever  it  is  proposed.  Mr.  Cobden  would  not  meet 
Dr.  Sleigh  in  Aylesbury.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Aylesburians  will  give  the 
Doctor  an  opportunity  to  meet  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  House  of  Commons. — R.O. 

MR.  COBDEN,  M.P.  AND  DR.  SLEIGH. 

The  Aylesbury  News  having  advertised  that  it  is  Mr.  Cobden's  intention  to  address  the 
farmers  of  Bueits,  in  Aylesbury,  upon  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  on  Saturday,  theCih  of  May, 
and  ihat  Mr.  Cobden  is  ready  to  reply  to  any  question^  that  may  be  put  to  him,  Dr.  Sleigh,  of 
Brill  House,  (to  whom  frequent  allusions  have  been  made  in  the  same  paper,)  believing  those 
principles  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  and  altogether  ruinous  to  British  industry, 
desires  thus  publicly  to  announce  his  willingness  to  discuss  this  important  question,  upon  that  occa- 
sion, with  that  genileman,  provided  he  will  enter  into  such  regulations  as  shall  be  considered  by  tbe 
friends  of  each  party  best  calculated  to  ensure  a  full,  fair,  and  dispassionate  invegtigation  of  the 
subject- 
Brill  House,  April  35tb,  1843. 

MR.  COBDEN'S  REPLY  TO  DR.  SLEIGH'S  CHALLENGE. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  farmers  and  inhabitants  of  Aylesbury,  that  Dr.  Sleigh  has 
challenged  Mr.  CoBOEN  to  a  discussion  upon  the  principles  of  F'ree  Trade,  on  Saturday  next.  A* 
Mr.  Cobden  is  engaged  in  a  pilgrimage  throughout  the  agricultural  districts.  Dr.  Sleigh  has  no 
hesitation  in  publishing  the  following  answer,  received  from  Mr.  Cobden,  and  which  he  conceives 
requires  no  comment : — 

London,  May  2,  L8i9. 

Sir, — I  am  favoured  with  your  letter  containing  a  formal  proposal  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
Corn  Laws  with  me  at  Aylesbury  next  Saturday — one  of  the  proposed  conditions  being  that  no  ether 
persons  shall  interfere  in  the  discussion.  In  reply,  I  beg  to  say,  that  my  object  in  visiting  Ayles- 
bury  is  to  meet  the  bond  Jide  farmers  of  the  county  of  Bucks,  and  to  invite  questions  and  objections 
fiom  them,  and  I  see  uo  reason  to  chaage  the  arrangement  already  entered  upon. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Dr.  Sleigh,  &c.  &c.  Signed,  RICHARD  COBDEN. 

N.B. — In  consequence  of  tbe  above,  Dr.  Sleigh  will  not  attend  Mr.  Cobden's  meeting. 


TO  THE  HONOURABLE  THE  COMMONS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 
IN  PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED. 

The  Petition  of  the  Dublin  Protestant  Operative  Association  and  Re/ormalion.  Society 
and  other  Protestants, 

Humbly  Showeth, — 

That  your  Petitioners  are  aware  of  the  agitation  which  has  long  beeri  carried  on  in  this  city  and 
throughout  Ireland  generally,  with  the  professed  view  of  procuring  a  repeal  of  the  legislative  union 
vhich  exists  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  that  this  agitation  has  been  justilied  upon  the 
ground  that  Ireland  has  suffered  incalculable  evils  in  consequence  of  the  union,  and  ihat  aiot  only 
■would  these  evils  be  removed  by  the  measure  of  repeal,  but  that  measure  would  cause  a  vast  flo\r 
of  prosperity  upon  the  country.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  ever  since  the  act  of  union  there  has  been 
a  progressive  increase  of  wretchedness  of  every  kind  in  Ireland,  and  that  this  wretchedness  is  at 
present  almost  intolerable. 

Your  Petitioners  address  your  Honourable  House,  in  order  to  assure  your  Honourable  House 
that  your  Petitioners  are  opposed  to  any  disruption  whatsoever  of  the  legislaiive  union  between  the 
two  countries ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  their  desire  would  be  to  see  that  union  made  stronger  and 
stronger;  that  your  Petitioners  do  not  believe  that  the  evils  of  Ireland  grow  out  of  the  act  of 
inion;  and  so  far  from  thinking  that  they  would  be  removed  by  its  repeal,  your  Petitioners  believe 
that  those  evils  would  be  considerably  enhanced  thereby;  that  your  Petitioners  believe  that  the 
true  cause  of  the  evils  of  Ireland  is  the  prevalence  in  ibis  country  of  a  sysiem  of  false  religion, 
loudly  denounced  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  inconsistent  with  the  permanent  happiness  of  any  country 
in  which  it  may  prevail. 

That  your  Petitioners  believe  that  a  system  of  legislation  conceived  in  a  Christian  spirit,  and 
designed  to  enlighten  the  understanding  of  their  countrymen  by  means  of  scriptural  education, 
the  sending  abroad  of  preachers,  the  publication  of  homilies  in  the  Irish  and  English  language,  the 
ssuing  of  royal  manifestos,  calculated  to  show  the  true  character  of  Popery,  and  so  forth,  would  be 
ruductive  of  immensely  beneficial  results;  that  this  conclusion  is  forced  upon  your  Petitioners  b/ 
e  consideration  of  the  measure  of  success  which  has  attended  private  efforts  made  with  this  view; 
Ihat  your  Petitioners  cannot  doubt  but  that  success  would  be  multiplied  ten  thousand  fold,  and  lead 
to  final  triumph,  if  the  nation  were  to  embark  as  a  nation  in  the  glorious  work  of  breaking  to  pieces 
the  chains  of  darkness  by  which  their  countrymen  are  eniilaved.  That  your  Petitioners  never  couU 
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«xpect  such  a  legislation  as  is  here  spoken  of  from  an  Irish  Parliament;  whereas,  by  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  his  people,  and  his  grace  upon  their  rulers,  they  do  hope  that  the  imperial  Parliament 
will  at  length  devote  itself  to  this  great  work,  and  that,  therefore,  they  entirely  deprecate  the  repeal 
of  the  legislative  union. 

That  your  Petitioners  furthermore  think  that  Ireland  occupies  a  more  favourable  position  by 
being  represented  in  the  imperial  legislature,  than  it  would  do, had  the  repeal  of  the  union  disasso- 
ciated  its  representatives  from  an  equal  and  honourable  part  in  the  sway  of  (he  whole  British  empire. 

That  your  Petitioners  further  believe  that  the  repeal  of  the  union  would  be  tantamount  to  a 
dismemberment  of  the  empire — that  it  would  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Church  Establishmeni, 
and  be  otherwise  attended  with  the  most  ruinous  consequences;  that  for  these,  and  many  other 
reasons,  your  Petitioners  most  humbly  pray  your  most  Honourable  House  to  maintain  the  union 
inviolate,  and  to  frustrate  all  attempts  for  its  repeal. 
And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray. 


LETTER  III. 

ON  THE  ILLEGALITY  OF  IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 

To  Ma.  Richard  Oastlee,  Queen's  Bench  Prison 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  offer  my  apoligies  for  not  having  sooner  resumed  my  oorre« 
spondence  on  the  subject  of  "Arrest  and  imprisonment  for  simple  debt,  unconnected  with  fraud." 
You  will,  I  know,  however,  believe  me  when  I  inform  you  that  I  have  not  been  in  a  condition  to 
«lo  so,  avocations  of  a  different  kind  having  wholly  engrossed  my  time. 

During  the  four  years  preceding  1838,  we  heard  of  nothing  touching  this  very  important  consti- 
tutional law,  save  only  a  repetition  of  those  facts  before  alluded  to.  On  the  3rd  of  v\ugust,  1837, 
however,  the  prisoners  in  the  Queen's  Bench  sent  an  appropriate  letter  to  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Denman.  signed  by  men  who,  alas!  had  been  prisoners  from  twenty-five  consecutive  years  to  threft 
or  five!  requiring  his  Lordship's  definitive  "'declaration,"  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  and  conservator  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  "  whether  they  were  not  illegally  imprisoned, 
in  defiance  of  Magna  Charta?"  Junius  somewhere  observes,  that  a  question  between  law  and 
privilege  can  never  be  brought  to  a  formal  decision  without  iitconvenience  to  the  public  service,  or  a 
manifest  diminution  of  liberty,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided.  Perhaps  Lord  Denman  held  a 
similar  opinion  in  this  case ;  for  the  noble  and  learned  lord  declined  all  correspondence,  excepting 
in  his  judicial  capacity  in  Court,  It  was  asked,  at  that  period,  how  does  his  Lordship's  answer 
comport  with  the  memorable  words  of  my  Lord  Coke? — "The  like  writ  is  to  be  granted  out  of  the 
Chancery,  either  in  the  time  of  the  term,  (as  in  the  Queen's  Bench.)  or  in  the  vacation;  for  the 
Court  of  Chancery  is  officina  justititE,  and  is  ever  open,  and  never  adjourned,  in  order  that  th^ 
subject,  being  wrongfully  imprisoned,  may  have  justice  for  the  liberty  of  his  person,  as  well 
in  the  vacation  as  in  term." 

To  continue  the  parallelism  —  the  Wbig-Radicals  have,  for  a  long  time,  tortured  the 
victims  of  the  "  system"  by  unspeakable  vexation  and  suspense,  and  all  the  corroding  sickness 
consequent  on  hope  deferred;  and  at  last,  with  magnificent  cunning,  forced  a  rejected  Bill  on 
the  Peers,  which,  (as  you  well  know.  Sir,) /ramerf  by  an  almost  unwashed  soap-boiler,  and  two 
other  modest  gentlemen  attorneys,  and  fathered  by  the  late  Sir  John  Campbell,  of  Whig-Radical 
memory,  is  to  pull  down  our  brave  and  noble  aristocracy,  together  with  our  far-famed  landed 
proprietors,  and  subject  the  embarrassed  and  unfortunate  among  them  to  never-ending  spo- 
liation, and  in  many  cases,  under  the  31st  clause,  to  unlimited  duration  of  imprisonment — (See 
the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  rxvii.,  July  1837,  page  253.)  So  much  for  the  infamous  Radicals 
of  our  own  age  of  bronze!  The  same  "principles"  which,  in  honest  Oliver's  day,  actuated  the 
genuine  Conservative,  are  evinced  in  the  present;  and  if  Magna  Charta  has  been  violated,  those 
hands  will  see  it  restored  to  its  original  "  fair  proportion"  and  purity,  for  doubtless  it  is  the  com- 
pass by  which  the  onward  course  of  our  wise,  and  vigorous,  and  enlightened  legislation  should  be 
steered. 

Now,  Sir,  you  will  perceive  that,  in  conformity  with  my  first  proposition.  I  have  led  you  up,  not 
only  to  our  first,  but  also  to  our  second  point.  My  first  question,  however,  is  the  most  pressing, 
and,  by  consequence,  the  most  important.  On  it,  in  point  of  fact,  depends  our  second  point,  and 
therefore  I  shall  re-state  it.  Can  lhe\subject  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  a  simple  debt,  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution  ? 

Junius  tells  us,  that  without  dwelling  upon  the  depravity  of  modern  times,  no  reasonable  man 
will  expect  that,  as  human  nature  is  constituted,  the  enormous  influence  of  the  Crown  should  cease 
to  prevail  over  the  virtue  of  individuals. 

"  Small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less." 

How  strange  I  that  the  integrity  of  public  men  should  be  measured  by  their  condnct,  not  by  their 
professions!     Yet  so  it  is. 

Magna  Charta,  Sir,  be  assured,  was  the  solemn  restoration  of  our  more  ancient  laws,  and  is 
declaratory  of  the  common  law.  From  this  splendid  mark,  we  may  now  safely  travel  onward.  "  On, 
Stanley!  on,"  we  may  well  exclaim;  for  already  we  may  be  said  to  have  cleared  the  background  of 
all  the  Whig-Radical  rubbish,  &c.  that  so  long  and  so  much  disfigured  it.     Here,  then,  we  begin. 

That  great  Charter,  Sir,  with  Habeas  Corpus  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  comprises  the  terms 
of  the  compact  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  imperative  dutv  of 
both  contracting  parties  not  to  permit  the  slightest  violation  of  it.  The  validity  of  the  contract 
depends  on  its  being  kept  sacred,  in  all  points,  by  both  sovereign  and  people.  It  must  be  clear, 
then,  to  every  one,  that  those  statutes  and  institutions  which  constitute  the  "  Bill  of  Rights"  are 
inviolable  ;  otherwise,  the  foundations  of  our  Constitution  are  invaded  and  undermined; — the  basis 
being  weakened,  the  superstructure  must,  sooner  or  later,  become  a  crumbling  and  mis-shapen 


iHASs  of  machinery,  without  support,  ami  consequently,  an  unsafe  and  impracticable  iraplement,  liable 
to  be  continually  unmanageable,  and  as  often  dangerous. 

It  is  quite  time.  Sir,  that  I  refer  you  to  the  words  of  that  "  palladium"  of  our  freedom,  and 
deduce  from  it — from  the  luterpretalions  of  the  illustrious  lawyers  of  ai>-es  past — from  the  actual 
practice  of  the  limes — and  thej-epeated  confirmations  of  that  Charta.  what  was  the  constitutional 
system  pursued  between  debtor  and  creditor,  and  that  the  great  Charta  was  taken  for  the  law  of 
the  land. 

For  your  especial  guidance  in  this  all-important  matt«r,  I  will  copy  the  6rst  article  from  the 
'  Charta  confirma'.onis'  of  the  Sth  Henry  3.  Copies  of  the  other  articles  will  be  transferred  from 
the  original  .Charta: — 

"Cap.  1.  First,  we  have  granted  (concessimus)  to  God.  and  by  this  our  present  charter  have 
confirmed,  for  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever,  that  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  free,  and  shall  have 
lier  whole  rights  and  liberties  inviolable.  We  have  granted  also,  and  given,  to  all  the  freemen  of 
our  realm,  for  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever,  these  liberties  underwritten,  to  have  and  to  hold,  to  them 
and  their  heirs,  of  u«  and  our  heirs,  for  ever." 

It  may  well  deserve  your  notice.  Sir,  that  among  those  liberties  confirmed  by  charter  of 
Henry  3.  is  the  following,  being  the  28th  of  the  original— (Bl.  Gr.  Ch.  fol.  1759)  :— 

"  Ne  aliquis  ballivus  possit  poneue  aliquem  ad  legem  simplici  loquela  sua  sine  testibus 
fidelibus." 

I  scarcely  need  remark,  in  this  place,  Sir,  that  ballivus  meaas  justice's  r-epresentative,  minister 
of  the  moment,  bailiff,  or  steward,  &c. 

Now  mark.  Sir.  By  this  significant  clause.  "  no  one  man,"  of  any  denomination,  could  bring  a 
subject  under  the  "  bar"  of  the  law  by  his  own  unsupported  declaration — a  simple  and  profound 
maxim,  which  no  just  man  would  desire  to  break,  and  which  no  man  should  be  even  permitted  to  ' 
attempt.  Yet  by  the  former  practice  of  our  Courts,  first,  a  simple  affirmation  of  debt  was 
sufficient,  which,  as  the  good  Lord  Eidi)n  said,  gave  "permission  to  tear  a  father  from  his 
weeping  children,  the  husband  from  the  distressed  wife,  and  to  hurry  him  to  a  dungeon,  to 
linger  out  a  life  of  pain  and  misery."  In  the  12ih  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  1st,  cap.  29, 
the  affirmation  was  changed  to  an  affidavit.  What  followed  ?  you  will  most  surely  inquire.  I  will 
tell  you,  Sir.  The  evils  arising  from  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  great  Charta,  are  stated  in  a 
work  presented  to  Parliament  in  1G46 — 'The  Malady  and  Remedy  of  vexatious  and  unjust  Arrests 
and  Actions,  humbly  presented  to  the  grave  consideration  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament.'  &c.  '. 
— "Ii  is  not  to  be  told  what  devices  and  fein'd  actions,  and  causeless  and  unjust  arrests,  through 
the  cunning  dealing  and  crafty  devises  of  attorneys  and  solicitors,  are  since  daily  framed  and  exe- 
cuted, to  the  grievous  vexation  and  oppression  of  the  people."  The  "affidavit"  certainly  mitigated 
the  evil  in  some  sort;  but  an  unsupported  affidavit  is  as  complete  a  violation  of  the  Charta  as  a 
simple  affirmation. 

How  does  the  acute,  the  amiable,  and  excellent  Junius,  deal  with  such  like  violations  or  inva- 
sions of  our  political  rights  or  civil  immunities  '.'  Let  us  see.  He  says — "  We  should  never  suffer 
any  invasion  of  our  political  Constitution,  however  minute  the  instance  may  appear,  to  be  passed 
over  without  a  determined, persevering  resistance.  One  precedent  creates  another;  they  soon  ac- 
cumulate, and  constitute  law.  What  yesterday  was  fact,  to-day  is  doctrine.  Examples  are  sup- 
posed to  justify  the  most  dangerous  measures;  and  where  they  do  not  suit  exactly,  the  defect  is 
supplied  by  analogy."  You  will  readily  admit,  that  such  sentiments  as  these  were,  indeed,  not 
only  worthy  of  Junius,  but  also  most  worthy  of  the  good  and  great  cause  he  so  bravely  and  ably 
defended.  The  "  precepts"  of  Junius,  we  know,  have  long  since  passed  into  imperishable  maxims; 
bo  that  we  of  the  present  lime  may  clearly  perceive,  that  what  the  sage's  life  was  consumed  in 
acquiring,  becaiue  the  acquisition  of  a  moment  only  to  posterity.  If  this  be  true.  Sir,  if  it  be  admitted 
-T-and  there  are  few,  it  is  presumed,  who  will  doubt  the  truth  of  a  proposition  based  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  ages — it  may  well  be  asked,  from  what  more  pure  and  enlightened  source  can  we  draw 
such  precepts,  than  from  that  clear  and  unpolluted  stream  of  consiitutioiial  knovvledge,  which  had  its 
rise  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  eloquent  of  modern  writers,  and  which,  spite  of  all 
opposition  to  its  course,  flowed  in  resistless  majesty  through  the  kingdom  ?     But  to  return. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  produce  a  Statute,  or  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  sanctions  the  vio- 
lation last  mentioned — it  has  its  origin  irholli/  on  the  assumption  and  practice  of  the  Courts. 

The  question  next  to  be  entertained,  then,  by  yourself  and  oiliers.  Sir,  is  evidently  this: — Is  the 
"  assumption"  of  any  Court  of  Law  to  violate  and  set  at  defiance  an  article  of  the  great  Charta? 
The  reply  is  ready — here  it  is — "  No!" 

Sir,  no  article  ever  written  by  man  can  stand  in  competition  with  the  29th  article  of  Magna 
Charta.     Let  me  quote  it  for  you  : — 

"  Ne  corpus  liberi  bominis  capiatur,  nee  imprisonetur,  nee  dissaisietur,  nee  alligetur,  nee 
pxuletur,  nee  aliquo  modo  destruatur,nec  rex  eat,  vel  miilat  super  eum  vinisi  per  judicium  parium 
suorum,  vel  per  legem  tf-rrse." 

But  take  note;  liOer  homo,  a  free  man,  extended  to  villains,  saving  against  their  lord  ;  for  they 
were  free  against  all  men,  saving  only  against  their. lord. 

Capitur  is  thus  interpreted  by  the  illustrious  Bacon,  hy  Coke,  and  by  other  profound  law 
writers: — "No  man  shall  be  taken,  that  is,  restrained  of  liberty,  by  petition,  or  suggestion  to  the 
Jiing,  or  to  his  counsel,  unless  it  be  by  indictment  or  presentiment  of  good  and  lawful  men.  when 
siich  deeds  be  done."     Again  : — "  No  man  ought  to  be  put  from  his  livelihood  without  answer." 

Here  then.  Sir,  for  tl>e  present,  I  shall  pause;  but  I  promise  to  resume  the  discussion  of  our 
Bul'ject  \ery  shortly. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir, 

"  Your  sympathising  and  not  unfaitliful  friend, 

''  YORK." 

Printed  by  Viucent  Terras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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The  following  extracts  from  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Oastler,  after  readinj^ 
No.  19,  Vol.  3,  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  will  be  perused  with  interest  by  those 
who  abhor  tyranny.  The  writers  being  all  of  them  Tories,  perhaps  the 
Home  Secretary  will  peruse  and  ponder.  He  may  rest  assured  that  such  unjust 
conduct  as  his  will,  sooner  or  later,  destroy  his  party. 

^  Ribbon-weaver,  Coventry,  a  good  sound  old  Tory,  says, — 

"  May  15lh,  1843. 
"  I  sincerely  hope  you  continue  in  health  under  the  trying  privations  consequent  on  imprison- 
ment, and  regret  to  find  that  you  arc  doomed  to  further  and  almost  unbearable  insult  anil 
unchristian  treatment  by  the  operation  of  the  new  prison  regulations,  which  appear  to  be  liarsh, 
cruel,  and  unjust,  and  will  meet  with  the  condemnaiion  of  every  right  thinking  man,  who  can 
appreciate  the  worth  and  consolation  afforded  by  the  society  of  an  amiable  and  intelligent  wife. " 


^2) 

A  Birmingham  Merchant  writes, — 

"  May  13ih,  1843. 

"  I  don't  remember  ever  feeling  the  same  amount  of  indignation  as  I  did  yesterday  evening, 
■when  reading  your  heart-stirring  Fleeter.  It  really  is  disgusting — horrifying — monstrous!  that  a 
man  should  hold  the  seal  of  office,  who  either  himself,  or  by  others,  inflicts  upon  his  fellow  ereaiureH 
such  annoyance  and  wrong  as  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  your  prison  are  obliged  to  endure.  1 
always  fancied  myself  a  sound  Conservative,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  a  good  Tory;  but  if  such 
cruel  treatment  io  unoffending  debtors  forms  any  part  of  the  Touy  creed,  I  siiall  be  driven  into 
the  depths  of  Radicalism,  if  Radicalism  be  the  opposite  of  such  tyrannical  principles. 

"  I  have,  for  ten  years,  used  what  little  influence  I  possessed  to  bring  the  Conserralives  back 
to  power.  1  have  been  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  their  system  every  principle  that  tended  to 
elevate  our  nature — to  secure  to  both  poor  and  rich  protection,  happiness,  and  freedom.  I  fancied 
that  their  system  tended  to  repress  and  punish  crime — to  reward  virtue — to  sympathize  with  and 
relieve  the  distressed — to  guard  the  weak — and  to  promote  every  work  of  benevolence  and 
piety.  Conservatism  and  Christianity  I  thought  were  almost  synonymous;  ond  surely  it  is  so.  If 
I  am  right,  then  your  Keeper  is  no  Conservative ;  and  if  his  colleagues  permit  him  to  carry  forward 
such  vn-English  enactments  as  the  Poor  Law,  the  unmodified  Education  scheme,  and  theQueen's 
Prison  discipline,  he  will  most  surelysink  the  Government.  Sir  Robert  must  not  only  himself,  but 
he  must  also  compel  his  cojleagueii,  either  'to  walk  in  the  bread  light  of  the  Constitution,'  or  be 
prepared  to  go  down.  Surely  the  independent  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  speak  out, 
and  not  consent  to  be  dragged  through  the  mire  in  this  fashion! — surely  their  eyes  will  be  opened, 
and  they  will  not  readily  sanction  any  system  which  shall  place  a  part  of  the  education  of  this 
country's  population  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Brougham! — surely  they  will  publicly  eiu:laim  against 
the  separation  of  man  and  wife  in  a  debtors'  prison,  nor  permit  men  and  vomen,  whose  moral  cha- 
racter is  unimpeachable  !  to  be  punished  as  criminals. 

*'  I  have  no  language  at  command  sufficiently  strong  to  describe  my  indignation  on  reading  your 
description,  and  that  of  'Daniel  Oldcastle,'  of  the  treatment  of  the  female  prisoners.  My 
heart  sickens  at  the  recital;  and  I  shall  hail  the  day  when  a  Minister  is  driven  from  power,  who 
can  so  far  forget  what  is  due  to  misfortune  as  to  permit  such  regulations  to  exist. 

"Praypresent  my  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.OAsxLER;  and  I  mostsincerely  hope  thatsome  event 
may  take  place  to  prevent  your  being  deprived  of  so  valuable  and  gentle  a  companion.  May  that 
Gracious  Being  who  has  hitherto  supported  you,  and  borne  you  above  the  trying  scenes  of  your 
chequered  pilgrimage,  slill  give  you  strength  proportioned  to  your  day,  and  make  you  a  successful 
iustrumetU  in  His  hands  to  promote  His  glory  and  the  benefit  of  your  sufifeiing  fellow  creatures. 

"  Do  I  undtrsland  that  letters  sent  to  your  prison  are  liable  to  be  opened  1  Surely  there  is  an 
error."  * 

A  Clergyman,  who  is  a  bright  ornament  of  the  Church,  residing  in  a  midland 
county,  thus  addresses  Mr.  Oastler  : — 

«  May  12,  1843. 

"My  dear  Friend, — You  wax  warm;  and  'is  there  not  a  cause'? — a  grave  cause.  This 
separation  of  man  and  wife — this  'classification'  to  harass  and  corrupt,  which  the  Atheistical 
Philosophy  of  this  unblushing  age  has  adopted,  will,  ere  while,  revolutionize  England,  unless 
these  heartless  ones  retrace  their  wayward  steps.  I  wonder  not  at  your  anger.  She  who  has  been 
80  faithful,  so  meek,  and  so  good — who  has  lived  only  for  her  God  and  for  you.  His  servant — whose 
sensitive,  and  yet  sensible  mind,  has  only  throbbed  for  your  woe,  and  not  for  her  own, — would,  I 
fear,  as  you  have  expressed  it,  sink  under  the  ruthless  blow  which  our  unmanly  and  unchristian 
Home  Secretary  and  Head  Jailor,  would  appear,  by  his  Rules,  to  aim  at  her  very  life.  Majr  be 
the  Helper  of  the  helpless  will  not  suffer  it. 

"  Let  me,  my  friend,  caution  you,  in  your  present  excitement,  against  iqtpatience — 'He  that 
believeth  shall  not  make  hasle' — '  Be  still,  and  know  that  He  is  God,  and  none  else.'  We  shall 
t>ee  the  end  He  has  in  view  in  permitting  all  this  violence  and  outrage.  Wait  upon  Him,  and  keep 
His  way — (Psa,  37).  That  Psalm  is  worth  a  frequent  perusal  in  your  circumstances,  and  I  beg 
jour  attention  to  it.  But,  my  good  friend,  be  not  wrath  very  sore  with  a  fellow  sinner.  He  is,  I 
own,  a  grievous  offender  against  God  and  His  creatures  ;  but  refrain  from  anger,  and  fret  not  thy.- 
self  in  anywise  to  do  or  suggest  evil.  One  outrage  does  not  justify  another — 'Vpngeance  is  mine, 
and  I  will  repay.'  Remember  the  apostolic  exhortation  in  Heb.  xii.  See  also  1  Pel.  ii.  19,  and  iii. 
12,  &c.     See  also  Rom.  xii.  19,  &c. 

"  You  will  not  think  me  wanting  in  sympathy  because  I  thus  write.  And  let  me  ask  my  friend 
if  Mrs.  O.  would  derive  benefit  from  a  visit  here?  If  so,  let  her  say  so  at  once,  and  say  when, 
and  we  will  be  ready.  1  almost  fear  to  take  her  now  from  you,  as  in  your  present  trial  she  is  so 
essential;  but  can  she  bear  it?  Do  give  our  kindest  remembrances  and  Christian  love  to  her.  She 
will,  I  trust,  have  strength  according  to  her  day. 

"  If  you  have  time  to  drop  me  one  line,  I  shall  be  very  truly  obliged.  In  all  you  say  of  the 
Factory  Bill  I  concur,  both  as  to  the  Mill  and  Education  clauses.  I  see  there  has  been  a  mill- 
owners'  meeting,  and  it  would  seem  that  Ten  Hours'  Resolutions  were  passed  :  but  your  Gaoler 
s>ays  he  is  immoveable  on  that  point,  does  he  not?     1  saw  this,  I  think,  in  The  Times  since  Eajter. 

"  1  am  sorry  to  take  up  so  much  of  your  time  wiih  this  scrawl,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  much 
engaged  ;  but  once  more  let  me  say,  *  fret  not  thyself  in  any  wise  to  do  evil.'  Take  not  your  cause 
out  of  God's  hand. 

"  Your  ever  faithful  friend. 


"  I  note  that  your  present  week's  paper  dwells  first  on  the  outrage  on  the  female  debtors,  and 
not  till  afterwards  on  your  own  case." 

*  No  error  al  all.     Siu  James  Graham  has  dared  to  make  a  rule  to  that  effect. — R.O. 


ill 

NOTICE    OF   THE   FLEET   PAPEHS. 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS.— Mr.  Oastler  and  the  Factory  Bill.— In  the  forthcoming 
number  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  (Vol.  3,  No.  17,)  Mr.  Oastler,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Graham,  has 
set  forth  his  opinion  on  the  New  Factory  Bill.  It  is  entitled  to  considerable  weight,  and,  we  believe, 
will  have  considerable  weight  upon  the  Factory  '  King's'  subjects — the  factory  workers.  We  fully 
concur  with  him  as  to  the  mischievous  effects  of  tlie  system  of  '  relays.'  The  whole  letter  vrill  be 
exlensirely  read,  but  we  hare  only  space  for  the  following  passages: —  ♦  »  »  /' — 
Leeds  Intelligencer,  April  29,  1843. 


LETTER  ON  THE  METROPOLITAN  AND  RURAL  POLICE. 

Kensington.  Feb.  4,  1843. 
Sia, — I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you,  as  the  Home  Secretary  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  with 
the  following  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Rural  Police.  I  am  one  of  those. 
Sir,  who  did  from  the  beginning  object  to  the  introduction  of  this  kind  of  force  into  this  country.  I 
object  to  them  as  despotic  in  character,  as  unconstitutional  and  un-English,  and  as  the  ready  and 
obsequious  servant  of  any  power,  however  arbitrary,  that  either  aristocratic  or  plutocratic  craft,  or 
popular  frenzy,  may  create  among  us.  When  first  the  gigantic  shadow  of  this  novel  and  tremen- 
dous institution  loomed  upon  the  threshold  of  the  British  Parliament,  I  lifted  up  my  voice  in  society 
against  it,  being  then  but  a  private  individual.  I  turned  anxiously  to  the  Whigs,  to  see  if  they 
would  Lave  that  honourable  and  comprehensive  sense  of  their  country's  interests,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  political  freedom,  to  reject  the  bribe  thus  proffered  to  them  of  security  to  their  pro- 
perty, and  to  oppose  the  domiciliation  amongst  us  of  so  enormous  and  so  fearful  a  power  ;  but,  alas  ! 
I  looked  in  vain ; — there  was  no  one  who  appeared  to  have  foreknowledge — there  was  no  one  to 
succour  the  wounded  liberties  of  my  country.  I  now  consider  myself  entitled,  not  only  as  a  British 
subject,  but  as  a  rate-payer  of  one  of  the  metropolitan  districts,  to  address  to  you  the  following 
pages,  premising  that  it  is  not  my  design  to  repudiate  the  necessity  of,  or  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from,  the  institution  of  an  efficient  constabulary  force  throughout  the  country,  dependent 
jointly  upon  the  crown  and  upon  the  rate-payers,  but  to  reconcile  the  institution  of  such  a  body  with 
the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  with  common  sense,  and  with  the  principles  of  internal  govern- 
ment established  among  us,  and  recognized  since  the  time  even  of  our  Saxon  monarchy. 

Sir,  I  have  a  dislike  to  that  Force  in  its  present  state,  which  I  can  scarcely  express  or  define. 
I  object  to  it  on  account  of  its  isolated  character — isolated  in  costume,  in  manners,  and  in  interest. 
I  object  to  it  on  account  of  its  military  appearance,  like  that  of  a  standing  army  in  disguise.  Such 
a  power,  in  the  course  of  time,  is  always  prone  to  act  insolently — even  now  we  have  already  too 
many  symptoms  of  it.  By  an  extravagant  exercise  of  their  power  they  provoke  attack,  and  then 
have  the  means  to  punish  those  arbitrarily  who  have  been  excited  to  retaliation  by  their  provo- 
cation. From  the  very  employment  in  which  they  are  engaged,  being  one  great  body,  and  having 
one  common  interest,  they  can  seldom  want  opportunity  or  support  in  any  scheme  or  sudden  caprice 
of  persecution,  or  overbearing  tyranny.  This  persecution  may  be  either  negative,  and  consist  in 
denying  the  protection  which  is  due  to  individuals  to  whom  they  have  an  antipathy;  or  positive, 
and  consist  in  a  petty,  overbearing,  meddling  interference,  and  in  the  overstraining  of  the  laws  and 
of  their  duties  towards  those  who  are  obnoxious  to  them.  In  following  either  of  these  courses  they 
may  never  be  without  a  plausible  excuse;  and  should  they  ever  transgress  the  law,  or  should  they 
here  and  there  find  that  they  had  to  deal  with  men  of  spirit  and  of  judgment,  who  had  also  time  to 
cope  with  them,  still  tlie  magistrate  has  been  found  ready  to  make  allowances  for  them;  or  their 
officers  may  be  relied  upon  to  countenance,  or  at  least  to  shield  their  misconduct,  and  to  help  them 
to  erade  its  punishment:  for  it  is  natural,  in  institutions  of  this  kind,  that  the  Government  should 
stand  by  its  servants — that  the  officers  should  sympathize  with  their  men. 

Thus  the  Government  gradually  triumphs  over  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  public  spirit 
of  citizens  is  extinguished  and  worn  out;  while  the  police,  dependent  upon  the  executive,  pervades 
the  nation  like  some  cold-blooded  reptile,  winding  its  coils  throughout  the  walks  of  society,  and 
moving,  at  the  same  time,  every  articulation  of  its  body  with  a  fearful  unity  of  will,  whilst  gradu- 
ally preying  upon  and  withering  the  flowers  in  the  garden  of  liberty,  by  its  poisonous  breath,  in 
«very  direction. 

VVhen  first  the  police  was  established,  or  rather  introduced,  I  foresaw  and  foretold  that  they 
would  ultimately  prove  to  be  a  force  dangerous  to  our  private  and  public  liberties — interfering  in 
the  due  course  of  private  and  of  public  justice.  I  know  a  young  man,  who  two  years  afterwards, 
in  his  own  person,  had  reason  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  my  prophecy,  which  I  did  not  expoct 
to  see  accomplished  so  soon.  Examples  of  a  similar  nature  have  lately  been  as  "  plenty  as  black- 
berries." Policy  or  indolence  may  incline  you  to  close  your  ears  to  the  gist  of  my  representations, 
and  you  may  say,  "  No  doubt,  in  so  large  a  body,  a  few  men  will  be  found  to  transgress  their 
authority;"  but.  Sir,  I  allude  to  the  behaviour  of  the  officers  as  well  as  of  the  men — to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  whole  system.  I  consider  the  men  as  mere  tools.  Tkei/  may,  for  the  greater  part, 
be  good  and  respectable  Englishmen;  but  the  system  is  open  to  undue  influence,  un-English,  and 
reprehensible. 

It  makes  a  wide  difference  to  a  traveller  whether  the  sun  shines  on  his  back  or  in  his  face  ;  and  to 
the  sailor,  whether  his  course  is  in  the  wind's  eye  or  before  a  fair  gale  ;  and  I  know,  Sir,  that  the 
interests  of  a  people  and  of  a  Government  in  a  police  are  not  exactly  the  same,  and  not  often  ex- 
actly identical.  They  are  not  the  same,  because  the  people  look  chiefly  for  the  security  of  their 
liberties,  of  their  lives,  and  of  their  property:  the  Government  look  to  the  enforcing  of  their  autho- 
rity, and  to  protection  in  exacting  and  in  applying  the  public  funds  allotted  to  them  by  the  Legis- 
lature.    They  are  not  often  identical,  because  it  seldom  happens,  and  never  will,  till  mankind  are 
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more  perfect,  that  the  Government  of  a  country  is  entirely  founded  on  justice.  The  people,  there- 
fore, from  a  police  desire  the -maintenance  of  the  public  peace;  but  the  Government  desire  some- 
thing more — they  place  that  peace  in  passive  subjection.  Therefore  it  is.  Sir,  that  you  and  I  shall 
look  with  different  eyes  upon  the  employment  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  In  the  different  counties  in 
enforcing  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  in  violently  putting  down  the  lawful  and  peaceable  meetings  of 
the  people.  Such  employment  of  that  force  was,  I  know,  nominally  legalized  by  an  Act  surrep- 
titiously passed  through  Parliament.  I,  in  common  with  many  of  my  countrymen,  who.l  am  afraid, 
lack  the  spirit  and  high  daring  of  our  ancestors,  deem  it  an  unconstitutional  application  of  an  un- 
constitutional force,  to  thrust  down  the  throats  of  the  people  an  unconstitutional  law — a  law  that 
violated  their  religion  and  their  rights,  and  tramples  upon  all  the  charities  of  life;  and  to  silence 
the  complaints,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  counsels  of  the  people  seeking  redress  under  both  long- 
endured  and  recent  oppression.  But,  Sir,  with  regard  to  this  fact,  jou  will  not  deny  that  the  New 
Poor  Law  was  enforced,  and  that  the  meetings  of  the  people  have  been  put  down,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  new  Metropolitan  Police.  Neither  can  you  deny,  however  much  you  may  approve  of 
it  in  this  instance,  that  that  is  a  dangerous  precedent;  and  that  those  who  think  like  me  are  con- 
sistent, therefore,  in  complaining  that  the  force  has  proved  dangerous  to  our  national  liberties. 
That  their  employment  in  this  manner  was  nominally  legalized  by  Act  of  Parliament,  only  shows 
how  truly  dangerous  the  existence  of  such  a  force  is,  uninfluenced  by  popular  election;  for  a 
servile  Parliament,  depending  upon  such  myrmidons  for  the  execution  of  its  decrees,  and  for 
protection,  can  legalize  any  enormity  the  executive  Government  may  think  proper  that  it  should 
commit. 

I  know.  Sir,  that  Her  Majesty's  late  Government,  or  rather,  for  in  this  matter  there  is  no  dif- 
ference of  Governments,  Her  Majesty,  and  the  nobility  and  the  gentry,  and  the  enlightened  capi- 
talists, in  one  word,  the  class  legislature  of  this  country,  after  having  employed  the  police  of  the 
metropolis  to  enforce  an  infidel  and  barbarous  law  in  the  counties,  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  con- 
ceived the  formation  of  the  new  Rural  Police,  suited,  on  a  similar  despotic  and  servile  system,  to 
carry  out  the  same  unconstitutional  and  unchristian  principles.  But  that  again  (although,  thank 
God,  the  plan  has  been  rejected  in  some  counties,  and  abandoned  in  others  where  it  had  been 
tried,  on  account  of  the  determined  opposition  of  the  people,)  only  enlarges  my  grounds,  and  in- 
creases the  urgency  of  my  complaint,  that  a  force  foreign  to  our  Constitution  and  habits,  and 
dangerous  to  our  libeities,  has  been  introduced  into  the  State — that  its  foot  was  first  planted  on 
our  soil  in  the  shape  of  the  Metropolitan  Police — and  that  it  has  increased  and  spread,  till  its 
members  extend,  in  one  form  or  other,  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  threatens 
one  day,  like  the  giant  in  the  tale  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  to  destroy  the  ancient  fabric  of  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution,  under  which  it  has  been  covertly  nurtured,  when  it  shall  be  called  to  manifest  its 
full-grown  strength  and  energies! 

You  may  conceive.  Sir,  from  what  I  have  written,  that  I  only  decry  the  new  Metropolitan 
Police  upon  the  grounds  which  influence  men  of  the  popular  party  in  these  districts,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  ;  but  this,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  I  look  with  ap- 
prehension at  the  existence,  as  I  did  originally  at  the  creation  of  such  a  force  ;  believing  that  it  is 
far  from  impossible  that  the  minister  and  the  aristocracy  who  have  produced  it  have  been  weaving 
a  snare  for  themselves,  and  plaiting  a  lash  for  their  own  backs.  I  look  upon  it  not  only  as  an 
engine  of  oppression  and  persecution,  overawing  the  happy  and  innocent  sallies  of  a  gay  and  free 
people,  and  ready  lo  suppress  liberty  of  opinion,  by  annoying  those  who  may  offend  the  powers 
that  be,  but  as  a  Force  who  are  and  must  be,  from  their  constitution,  obedient  to  the  Home  Office, 
and  the  mechanical  and  obsequious  servants  of  those  who  hold  office,  whoever  they  may  be.  The 
only  considerable  contest  for  ministerial  power  has  hitherto  been  between  the  two  great  parties  of 
the  aristocracy — it  was  so  when  the  police  were  first  talked  of.  But  a  great  change  in  the  feature 
of  political  parties  and  of  political  contests  was  then  to  be  anticipated  ;  and  thestate  of  the  country 
at  this  moment,  you  must  acknowledge,  has  justified  that  anticipation.  The  Reform  parly  have 
increased  in  strength,  and  below  them  a  far  stronger  popular  party  are  agitating  the  length  and 
the  breadth  of  the  land. 

Sir,  the  time  has  come  when  this  monarchy  and  this  aristocracy,  if  they  are  to  stand,  and  the 
ancient  liberties  of  the  country  along  with  them,  they  must  be  reduced  back  to  sound  and  free 
principles,  and  govern  by  argument  and  persuasion  as  well  as  by  restraint.  But  our  Government 
has,  for  many  years,  preferred  duplicity  and  violence.  Now,  duplicity  and  violence  require  a 
police  of  a  despotic  nature  to  support  them,  and  they  may  stand  for  a  time;  but  unless  they  are 
successful  in  corrupting  the  nation,  and  in  depriving  them  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  which  God 
forbid,  they  cannot  resist  long,  and  they  must  fall  before  the  energy  of  an  enlightened  peoples 
simultaneous  will  within  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time.  It  is  then  that  the  zealous  leaders 
whom  the  people  will  raise  into  power, — children  of  force,  and  sanctioned  by  the  people  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  force, — will  turn  to  their  own  profit  all  the  despotic  engines  and  arbitrary  systems  of  the 
present  aristocracy,  and  turn  upon  them  this  ready  and  servile  instrument.  Look  to  a  neighbour- 
ing country.  Sir.  and  ask  if  that  has  not  been  the  case  there  ?  Then  it  is  the  aristocracy  may  have 
occasion  to  lament,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  they  have  severed  the  civil  force  of  the  country,  in  a 
manner,  from  the  nation,  and  that  they  have  fabricated  a  mere  engine  of  power,  animated  no  longer, 
as  it  were,  by  the  blood  of  society,  tempered  no  longer  by  honest  affections  and  friendships,  but 
subjugated  completely  to  the  will  of  the  Home  Office, — looking  lo  the  Home  Office  alone  for  pay, 
for  emolument,  for  advancement,  and  for  distinction. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient,  humble  servant, 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  JOHN  PERCEVAL. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  &c. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  Londofe. 
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LONDON: 
W.     J.     CLEAVER,     80,     BAKER     STREET, 

PORTMAN    SQUARE  ; 

AND 

JOHN  PAVEY,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sir  James  Graham  has  ordered  that  no  visitors  shall  be  admitted  to  ^Ae  Queen's  Prison 
after  Six  o'clock  in  the  evening.     They  may  remain  till  Nine  o'clock. 

Mr.  Oastler  begs  to  remind  his  friends,  that  on  Monday  he  is  always  occupied  in  writing  ; 
so  that  on  that  day  hb  is  not  "  At  Home." 

Mr.  Oastler  has  received  from  K.  K.  5s.  for  William  Dodd,  and  5s.  which  has  been  appro- 
priated as  desired.     The  recipients  thank  God  and  the  donor. 

J.  Maxwell,  Glasgow. — Thanks  to  him  for  his  good  wishes.  Mr.  Oastler  does  not  expect 
any  relief  for  the  working  classes  from  any  Government  which  supports  the  principle  of  the 
New  Poor  Law,  That  law  incorporates  all  thai  is  unjust,  malignant,  cowardly,  and  destruc- 
tive. If  England  is  doomed  to  be  blasted  by  its  pestilential  continuance,  she  is  doomed  to 
fall !  See  how  she  staggers  under  its  pressure!  Still,  "  to  preserve  the  consistency  of  Par- 
liament," our  legislators  ibill  have  it.  that  that  curse  must  remain:  so,  rather  than  confess 
an  error,  England  must  be  sacrificed  ! 

T.  Haxby,  Wakefield. — Mr.  Oastler  will  not  abandon  his  principles  to  please  any  '^'^  party.'" 
He  believes  the  true  principles  of  liberty  are  those  of  the  Constitution  of  England.  Frowns 
and  jeers  are  alike  disregarded  and  despised  by  him. 

Squire  Auty,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. — The  words  were  better  left  out. 


The  following  letter,  from  the  Rulers  of  the  Queen's  Prison,  was  sent  to  Lord 
CoTTENHAM,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  meritorious  services  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  by  introducing  a  Bill  in  their  behalf  into  the  House  of  Lords. — RO. 

Soulhwark,  May  23,  1843. 
To  THE  Right  Hon.  Lord  Cottbnham. 

My  Lord. — We  the  undersigned  persons,  who  are  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefit  of 
the  liberty  of  the  Rules  of  the  Queen's  Prison,  beg  to  offer  the  sincere  expressions  of  out* 
warmest  thanks  to  your  Lordship  for  the  continuance  of  that  inestimable  boon  which  we 
anticipate  will  be  the  result  of  the  Bill  that  has  been  brought  by  your  Lordship  before 
Parliament  for  our  relief  from  the  pains  and  penalties  that  would  otherwise  be  injiicled  on 
us  by  the  Act  of  the  5  <f •  ti  Vict.  c.  22. 

^''Semper  honos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudesque manebunt." 

Will  your  Lordship  excuse  this  intrusion,  and  accept  our  most  cordial  thankt. 


To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  Queen's  Prison. 

Leeds,  April  5.  1843. 
My  very  dear  Friend, — I  cannot  refrain  addressing  you  again  in  advocacy  of  the  all  >>- 
nient  system  by  parochial  clubs,  by  the  means  propo.sed  in  my  former  letter.  Should  the  motion 
proposed  by  Mr.  Ferrand,  for  a  general  enclo.sure  of  waste  lands,  colonization,  and  allotm-nis  'o 
the  poor,  succeed,  I  dare  not  hope  that  it  will  be  made  so  efficient  as  it  ought  to  be  enacted ;  and 
1  am  confident  that  it  would  be  rendered,  ultimately,  fully  efTective,  by  a  contemporaneous  paru- 
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rhial  allotment  by  clubs,  the  people  themselves  being  brought  forward  as  principals.  It  is  apparent 
tliat  a  general  disposition  to  extend  the  system  of  small  allotments  prevails  in  all  grades  throughout 
the  queendom,  though  not  by  any  means  so  universal  as  is  desirable,  when  the  multifarious  national 
and  individual  benefits  with  which  it  is  most  obviously  pregnant  are  duly  estimated.  I  mure  than  doubt 
ihe  utility  of  other  measures  that  may  be  proposed;  no  other  can  be  carried  into  practice  so  cheaply, 
or  with  anything  like  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  a  parochial  allotment  plan  may  be  executed. 
It  v\ould  be  the  prolific  nurse  of  industry,  sobriety,  contentment,  good  feeling,  conservation  of  the 
laws,  small  farms,  peace,  comfort,  independence  of  the  productive  classes,  and  national  strength — 
in  short,  that  measure  teems  with  incalculable  benefits.  In  this  opinion  I  doubt  nut  of  your  entire 
acquiescence,  had  }ou  time  to  reflect  maturely  upon  it.  Its  beneficial  sources  are  too  numerous  to 
describe. 

1  agree  most  fully  in  your  principles  and  sentiments.  I  have  just  this  moment  received  your 
second  letter,  of  the  date  of  April  the  1st,  and  shall  adopt  measures  for  forwarding  the  petition  to 
Parliament  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ferrand's  Bill.  James  Garth  Marshall,  Esq.  is  most  zealous  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  allotment  system,  so  I  shall  attempt  to  obtain  his  influence  and  subscription  towards 
the  expense  of  getting  up  a  numerously  signed  petition  with  the  least  possible  delay  or  procrasti- 
liation,  only  reminding  you,  that  a  General  Enclosure  Act  will  be  incomplete  without  a  parochial 
allotment  system,  as  great  numbers  of  parishes  will  be  too  distant  from  any  waste  land  to  receive 
benefit  f I om  it! 

April  6ih. — I  wrote  to  Mr.  Marshall  yesterday,  soliciting  his  name  and  a  small  subscription  to 
head  a  subscription  list — urging,  as  respectfully  as  I  could,  his  reply  and  aid  with  the  least  delay 
liis  convenience  would  admit,  as  the  lime  is  short  in  which  to  get  up  a  petition  numerously  signed. 
In  the  evening  I  waited  upon  the  operative  Conservatives,  and  found  they  had  received  a  letter 
enclosing  a  copy  of  petition.  I  shall  visit  them  again  this  evening.  I  hoped  for  a  reply  from  Mr. 
Marshall,  but  have  none  as  yet.  It  is  not  out  of  time,  as  I  did  not  post  the  letter  to  him  until  late 
yesterday  afternoon. 

Till. — There  was  only  a  thin  attendance  in  the  operative  room  last  night,  therefore  litll.e  could 
Le  attempted.  I  urged  them  to  commence  the  obtaining  signatures  to  a  petition  without  delay,  and 
informed  them  that  I  had  written  to  Mr.  Marshall,  soliciting  his  aid  and  contribution;  and  that  if  I 
should  succeed  with  Mr.  M.,  1  intended  soliciting  the  contributions  of  all  shopkeepers,  in  order  to 
raise  the  means  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  of  obtaining  a  large  number  of  signatures,  the  charge 
of  printing,  posting  placards,  &c.  I  expected  a  reply  from  Mr.  M.  this  morning,  but  as  yet  have 
none.  I  begin  to  despond,  and  have  only  one  resortleft,  i.  e.  application  to  Mr.  Gott.  If  I  do  not 
kucceed  with  him,  the  matter  will  rest  solely  with  the  operatives!  I  am  destitute  of  meaus,  old 
and  feeble,  and  can  do  only  little. 

I  attempted  to  form  an  auxiliary  society,  in  aid  of  the  one  formed  in  London,  for  the  protection 
of  labour,  &c.,  and  entertained  strong  hopes  of  succeeding.  I  commenced  a  subscription,  to  defray 
the  expense  of  calling  a  public  meeting,  &c.,  and  ordered  1000  co|)iesof  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
that  meeting  to  be  printed.  After  repeated  efforts  I  was  under  the  uecessity  of  abandoning  the 
attempt,  being  able  to  obtain  scarcely  more  than  half  the  expense  incurred,  and  am  left  minus  8f.6</. 
I  am  compelled  to  agree  in  your  opinion,  that  the  whole  population  is  mesmerized,  and  that  the 
nation  is  doomed.     I  bhall  again  visit  the  operatives  this  evening. 

No.  14  of  the  Fleeters  pleases  me  greatl) — you  have  given  Sir  Robert  and  Sir  James  a  calm 
and  sober  dressing.  I  ween  that  it  will  be  of  mnrh  greater  efficacy  than  former  ones.  Pray  God 
that  it  may  be  so!  I  wish  that  mode  of  expression  may  continue  prevalent — it  will  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  attainment  of  the  objects  we  both  aim  at !  You  have  been  always  correct  in  your 
proceedings,  save  being  guilty  of  rashness,  which  1  believe  has  operated  most  unfavourably  both 
to  yourself  and  the  public  weal.  Had  you  been  a  liltle  more  seijish,  both  the  community  and 
yourself  would  (according  to  human  views)  have  been  a  great  deal  more  benefited!  Moses, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His  Apostles  and  Disciples,  looked  forward  to  the  recompense  of  reward  ! 
In  some  (very  few)  cases,  (almost)  abandonment  of  self  is  virtuous — in  others  the  reverse.  When 
the  abaiiiloniiient  of  self  is  inimical  to  the  public  weal,  it  becomes  reckless  of  the  consequences,  and 
is  therefore  injurious.  The  object  proposed,  if  virtuous,  is  a  great  reward.  If  by  any  means  that 
reward  is  adversely  afiFecled,  or  greatly  obstructed,  the  consequent  injury  stamps  sonie  part  of  the 
means,  at  least,  practised  for  the  attainment  of  tbatobjecl  with  evil,  or  at  least  proves  it  to  berery 
mischievous.  Therefore,  self  is  not  to  be  abandoned,  especially  when  the  weal  of  the  community 
(which  is  the  will  of  God)  is  injured  or  obstructed  thereby  ! 

When  you  have  duly  pondered  upon  the  preceding  remarks,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
that  you  willadmit  their  correctness.  I  had  determined  to  cease  further  remarks  upon  this  subject, 
but  the  train  of  reflection  upon  your  and  the  public's  weal  have  impelled.  You  will  forgive  my 
pertiuaciij.  1  ran  in  very  truth  copy  your  declaration — I  am  not  angry  !  Your  last  Paper  has 
revived  hope.  Go  on  and  prosper,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  allotment  of  land  by  individuals 
Iicre  is  n.aking  good  progress — all  prospects  are  not  gloomy. 

I  remain,  with  prayers  for  your  comfort  and  success. 

My  dear  friend, 

As  ever,  yours  faithfully, 

WM.  ATKINSON. 

[The  oj)inions  of  so  good  and  so  wise  a  man  as  this  veteran  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  demand  and  secuie  my  highest  respect.  I  dare  say  I  have  not  alway.s 
jidopted  the  wisest  and  best  means  to  do  good — I  have,  however,  always  siriveu 
i<)  do  to. — R.O.] 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL,  M.P. 

Manchester  Road,  Bradford.  May  23, 1843. 
Sir, — As  the  Factory  question  will  come  on  for  discussion  iu  the  House  of  Commons  shortly, 
and  as  facts  are  very  valuable,  particularly  on  such  an  agitated  suliject,  on  whicli  there  are  so 
many  different  opinions,  you  will  perhaps  excuse  me  taking  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  you  that 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House,  with  its  12  hours'  clause,  actually  means  16^  or  17  hours  per  day's 
■work.     And  now,  Sir  Robert,  for  the  proof  of  this  assertion. 

On  Friday  morning  last  I  arose  at  4  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  number  of 
factory  worker:^  passed  a  certain  inlet  into  the  town  of  Bradford,  at  a.  certain  place,  within  one  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  town. 

I  arrived  at  the  place  at  5  o'clock,  and  the  first  person  that  passed  me  to  go  to  the  factory  wa"! 
a  female,  at  6  minutes  past  5  o'clock;  others  followed  in  rapid  succession  until  10  minuies  to  6 
o'clock;  and  the  whole  number  who  passed  me  during  that  time  was  346,  and  out  of  tiiai  number 
317  were  females. 

Now,  Sir  Robert,  a  great  number  of  these  people  had  to  come,  before  they  reached  me,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  and  some  of  them  more,  so  that  they  could  not  have  been  in  their  beds  that 
morning  later  than  half-past  4  o'clock.  They  work  at  the  mills  until  half-past  7  o'clock  at  night, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  reach  home  before  Oo'clock  at  night — leaving  only  7J  hours  for 
sleep,  recreation,  education,  religion,  and  for  learning  domesiic  duties,  so  as  to  make  them  useful 
members  of  society. 

To  make  my  [iroof  doubly  sure.  I  have  this  day  inquired  of  one  of  the  females  who  passed  me 
the  morning  alluded  to,  and  she  informed  me  that  she  had  to  get  up  at  half-past  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  only  reached  home  again  at  9  o'clock  at  night — thus  leaving  just  7J  hours  out  of  the 
24;  so  that  instead  of  the  present  Bill  now  before  the  House  being  a  Twelve  Hours'  Bill,  it  is  to 
these  parties  a  Sixti>en-and-a-half  Hours'  Bill.  And  remember,  too,  Sir  Robert,  that  this  is  only 
one  inlft  into  the  town  of  Bradford  :  there  are  about  twelve  altogether. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  out  of  these  346  no  less  a  number  than  31 7  of  tbem  were  females, 
who  have  that  distance  to  travel  through  the  stormy  blasts  of  winter,  sometimes  wet  to  the  skio  ; 
and  they  have  to  commence  working  with  their  clothes  drying  on  their  backs! 

What  then,  Sir  Robert,  is  to  be  done?  Are  there  to  be  no  feelings  of  humanity  shown  to  the 
female  portion  of  society  ?  Are  we  still  to  be  worse  in  England  than  the  black  slaves?  or  is  there 
to  be  some  amelioration  of  the  long  hours  of  the  factory  working  population  ?  Do  consider.  Sir 
Robert,  before  you  give  your  sanction  to  the  12  hours'  clause,  and  follow  the  example  of  the 
noble-minded  Ashley,  in  endeavouring  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  factory  workers,  by 
inserting  in  the  Bill  a  10  instead  of  a  12  hours'  clause,  and  I  am  sure  the  blessing  of  God  will 
follow  your  humane  and  Christian-like  act. 

I  have  been  busy,  during  the  last  week,  in  canvassing  this  subject  among  the  master  manufac- 
turers of  this  town  :  they  want  a  settling  of  the  question  ;  and  a  great  number  of  them  signed  a  Ten 
Hours'  Bill  petition,  many  of  whom  used  Jo  oppose  it.  Great  numbers  declare  they  will  never  sign 
a  petition  again  on  any  subject  whatever.  They  say,  "  A  deaf  ear  is  turned  to  our  petitions,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  no  use  troubling  ourselves  about  the  matter." 

Oh,  Sir  Robert,  what  a  horrible  state  is  this  to  be  in,  and  all  because  attention  has  not  been 
paid  to  the  petitions  of  the  people;  and  these  expressions  are  from  the  middle  class  too.  And  the 
working  class  are  the  same.  They  say,  "Let  Parliament  make  laws  as  t;yrannical  and  oppressive 
as  they  think  proper — there  will  sooner  be  an  end  to  all  law-makers;  for  we  might  as  well  petition 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar  as  the  House  of  Commons." 

Now  then.  Sir  Robert,  1  ask  again,  what  is  to  be  done?  Is  a  deaf  ear  still  to  be  turned  to  the 
cries  of  those  who  cannot  help  themselves? — (I  mean  the  factory  workers.)  Are  the  petitions  of 
tens  of  thousands  that  have  been  presented  on  this  important  subject  still  to  be  of  no  avail  ?  If  so, 
then  1  have  no  hope  for  this  country.  I  laboured  hard,  during  the  last  election,  to  place  you  &nd 
jour  colleagues  in  oflSce  ;  but  if  this  is  the  order  of  the  day,  then  farewell  Conservatism  ! 

1  am  an  elector  for  the  borough  of  Bradford  and  for  the  West  R.ding  of  the  county  of  York, 
jind  have  wrought  disinterestedly  in  tiie  factory  cause  these  last  six  or  seven  years.  I  am  not, 
therefore,  quite  ignorant  of  the  workings  of  the  Factory  system.  I  have  superintended  a  Sunday- 
school  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England  a  number  of  years,  and  have  visited  many  of  my 
Sunday  scholars  on  their  death-beds,  who,  when  first  I  knew  them,  weie  as  blooming  as  the  flowers, 
in  May.  I  can  testify  that  the  long  hours  of  factory  labour,  in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  evils 
of  the  system,  brought  on  consumption,  and  soon  laid  them  on  a  bed  of  affliction,  which  ended  in  death 
Do  then.  Sir  Robert,  as  you  have  the  power,  interfere  for  the  poor  factory  workers,  by  getting 
inserted  a  10  instead  of  a  12  hours'  clause  ;  and  that  God  may  prosper  your  work,  is  the  sincere 
prayer  of 

Your  obedient  servant, 

SQUIRE  AUTY. 


TO  Mr.  RICHARD  OASTLER,  QUEEN'S  PRISON. 

6,  South  Square,  Gray's  Inn,  May  18,  1843. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — Viewing  the  Factory  system  as  it  is  forcibly  exhibiied  in  your  valuable 
Papers,  I  nui  induced  to  address  you  to  the  following  effect.  It  is  clear,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
there  are  too  many  mills,  too  many  operatives,  too  little  employment,  and  dreadfully  under-paid 
labour.  There  is  produce  beyond  consumption,  and  consequent  depression  in  the  price  of  labour 
a«  well  as  of  manufactures.  This  untoward  state  of  things  is  without  remedy,  until  a  more  ex- 
tended market  be  acquired,  or  manufactures  be  limited  to  the  lesser  demand  for  them.  In  liic 
meanwhile,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  overstocked  operatives?     Were  they  better  paid,  they 
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would  necessarily  become  better  customers  to  the  manufacturer  themselves — to  the  agriculturist 
also,  and  be,  ipso  facto,  restored  to  comparative  comforts,  now,  alas!  far  out  of  their  reach.  Can 
this  continue  for  any  length  of  time?  Ought  it  to  continue  for  a  month,  a  day,  or  an  hour?  Is  there 
any  remedy  for  the  evil  ?  No  doubt  there  is;  and  the  obvious  one  is  to  limit  the  supply  of  manu- 
factures to  the  demand  for  ihem,  and  to  increase  the  supply  of  agricultural  produce  in  like  manner 
to  the  demand  for  it.  But  (he  operatives  and  labourers  cannot  do  this,  nor  make  any  efScient  effort 
to  relieve  themselves  and  the  country  without  aid;  and  the  question  is,  should  that  aid  be  given? 
The  more  pertinent  question  is,  ought  it  ever  to  be  withheld?  But  I  confine  myself  to  the  over- 
loaded manufactures,  the  mills — some  working  at  the  lowest  and  most  inadequate  rate  of  remune- 
ration to  the  poor  operatives — some  on  short  time,  as  if  to  demonstrate  that  a  still  lower  depression 
existed  for  their  miserable  victims — some  released,  happily  for  both  parties,  by  standing  still. 
Should  the  labour  of  the  operative  stand  still?  Should  it  not  be  exercised  at  once,  and  without 
loss  of  time,  on  a  more  productive  commodity  ?  Can  a  more  favourable  opening  exist  for  culti- 
vating, in  a  more  abundant  manner,  the  understocked  land  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  pay  home  labour 
for  home  produce,  than  foreign  labour  for  foreign  produce,  to  supply  the  deficiency  at  home?  Caa 
there  be  two  opinions  here,  looking  at  the  plain,  the  obvious,  the  unquestionable  facts?  Impossible. 
No  sophistry  can  for  a  moment  satisfy  the  most  credulous  that  it  is  better  to  buy  foreign  corn,  the 
produce  of  foreign  labour,  than  that  created  at  home  by  the  otherwise  lost  labour,  which  would  so 
easily,  so  naturally,  so  beneficially,  produce  more  than  would  meet  the  demand.  Consumers  all 
must  be,  whether  labouring  or  idle — producers  all  may  be,  by  a  very  easy  arrangement  of  those 
now  idle,  or  worse  than  idle,  whose  labour  does  not  give  a  maintenance.  Agreeing,  as  I  do  most 
cordially,  in  the  axiom  of  your  estimable  friend  Mr.  Beckett,  that  prosperity  can  neither  be  arrived 
at  nor  maintained  in  this  country  by  any  measures  which  do  not  recognize  the  regular  employment 
and  remuneration  of  the  people,  and  their  consequent  power  of  consumption.  All  attempts  to 
increase  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  poorer  classes,  to  besuccessful,  must  proceed  upon  that 
principle.  Most  assuredly  so.  All  others  are  delusive  and  fallacious,  and  lead,  with  unerring 
certainty,  to  their  own  ultimate  destruction;  but  vast  suffering  and  needless  misery  must  be  en- 
dured in  the  unhallowed  operation. 

We  are  told  of  the  rights  of  capital — the  power  of  capital — the  all-important  nature  of  capital. 
Just  let  me  ask  you,  my  friend,  who  created  this  capital?  Who  made  it  all,  and  supports  it  all, 
and  without  whose  aid  ail  would  soon  crumble  to  pieces — aye,  even  the  Arkwright  capital,  large 
as  it  is?  Why  the  operatives — labour,  the  prime  capital  of  labour,  which  makes  all  the  rest,  and 
upholds  all  the  rest,  and  re-produces  all  the  rest,  as  it  is  expended.  Capital  is  a  shadow  if  not 
reduced  into  labour  again,  to  be  again  re-produced,  and  probably  with  accumulation.  And  no 
objection ;  but  do  not  destroy  the  first  capital,  the  labour  capital ;  for  that  destroyed,  it  is  as  clear 
as  the  sun,  that  all  the  rest  will  soon,  very  soon  follow.  Then  the  rights  of  capital  are  the  most 
sacred  in  the  parties  who  have  none  but  the  first,  the  labour  capital,  which  supports  all  others. 
Here  we  begin,  aye,  and  here  we  must  end,  to  realize  Mr.  Beckett's  sound  views  and  principles.  Can 
there  be,  then,  a  more  imperative  claim  upon  the  Legislature,  than  to  see  to  the  means  and  ensure 
the  means  for  "a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work"  ?  All  other  labours  sink  into  comparative 
insignificance  whilst  the  operatives  are  unprovided  with  the  mean.s  and  the  material  on  which  and 
by  which  that  object  can  be  secured. 

But  I  will  call  attention,  in  the  interim,  to  some  remarks  that  may  lead  the  way  to  a  better  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  and  operative  cla'ises. 

I  would  ask,  then,  are  the  factories  to  go  on  without  legislative  limit  and  interference,  where 
the  number  already  so  outruns  demand?  May  any  man  go  on  to  increase  this  existing  evil,  by 
increasing  the  number  at  pleasure,  and  without  any  restraint?  Will  this  be  proper  or  expedient, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  country  ?  As  the  control  of  certain  other  pursuits  of  capitalists  has 
been  deemed  necessary  for  the  general  good,  may  not  the  same  principle  be  applied  to  the  mills,  so 
as  to  be  licensed  before  erected  in  future,  by  a  competent  authority  and  ou  ascertained  conditions? 
There  is  a  control  over  banking,  over  shops  for  the  sale  of  spirits  and  beer,  &c.,  iu  order  to  restrict 
their  exercise  within  proper  limit,  that  is,  the  probable  public  demand  for  them.  Now,  what  injurjr 
could  a  capitalist  sustain,  if  his  passion  for  mill-building  should  be  likewise  restrained  within 
reasonable  bounds  ?  I  throw  out  the  hint,  and  it  seems  not  unreasonable,  nor  varying  in  its  prin- 
ciple, from  many  other  legislative  acts  over  the  unbridled  will  of  individuals. 

Again, looking  at  the  hideous  effectsof  the  Factory  system  in  producing  cripples  apd  destroying 
life,  would  there  be  anything  unreasonable  in  taxing  the  factory  with  a  portion  of  their  future 
iwainlenance  ?  I  see,  in  some  of  your  Papers,  instances  of  worn-out  and  used-up  operatives — human 
beings  recollect,  created  in  the  image  of  God  and  for  his  glory — discharged  when  disabled,  without 
consideration  or  remorse,  to  future  misery  and  destitution.  Should  not  the  cause  of  this  infliction, 
the  factory,  bear  a  portion  of  the  burthen  of  soothing,  in  some  degree,  the  horrible  infliction?  Can 
we  imagine  anytJiing  more  revolting  to  every  right  feeling,  than  to  cast  off,  to  hopeless  penury,  the 
worn-out  operative,  whose  whole  capital  of  labour  has  been  expended  prematurely  in  augmenting 
the  capital  of  his  employer?  You  have  instances,  I  think,  of  the  money  price  paid  for  years  of 
suffering  labour,  which  is  cut  short  by  overworking.  Might  not  a  fair  estimate  be  made  thus? — I 
have  laboured  twenty  years  for  you,  till  my  body  is  deformed,  and  my  spirit  broken,  and  my  days 
III  this  world  curiailed;  whereas  had  you  treated  me  more  kindly,  I  could  have  better  laboured  for 
you  and  myself  for  twenty  years  longer.  Now,  a  close  is  put  to  all  future  exertion,  and  my  life  is 
also  shortened  in  its  duration.  Surely  my  claims  are  legitimate  for  remuneration  in  respectof  that 
lessened  period  of  existence  rendered  by  excessive  labour  for  you  burdensome  and  useless  ? 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  J.  BURN. 

Printed  by  Vinceut  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Oastler  begs  to  remind  his  friends,  that  on  Monday  he  is  always  occupied  in  writing  ; 
so  that  on  that  day  he  is  not  "  Ax  Home." 

W.  Strangford,  Dublin,  asks  "  Why  Mr.  Walter  should  be  unseated,  and  Mr.  Kelly  co»;- 
firmed  in  his  seat?"  The  ansxoer  is  very  short.  Because  Sir  Robert  Peel  willed  it. 
Walter  and  Kelly  are  two  good  men^  but  the  former  will  never  be  forgiven  the  crime  of 
finding  "  the  secret  documenV — the  coarser  food  document.  Why, then,  write  columns  on  the 
subject  ?    A  ministerial  insinuation,  hint,  nod,  or  wink  contains  the  answer. 


NOTE. 

Mr.  Oastler  has  received  so  much  abuse  from  the  Whig  press  and  the  Whig  party  for 
the  opinions  he  holds  on  the  right  to  have  Arms,  that  he  cannot  refrain  extracting  a  few  words 
from  Mr.  Shiel's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  29, 1843, /or  the  especiai  benefit  of 
the  Editors  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  the  Globe.     Mr.  Shiel  said: — 

'■'•Now  Lord  Grey  denounced  the  English  Arms  Act  o/1819,  [to  prevent  Englishmen  having 
arwi*,]  and,  not  satisfied  with  that,  the  noble  Earl  had  put  upon  record  on  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  very  remarkably  strong  protest  against  the  measure,  which  I  find  reported 
in  Hansard /or  December  6th,  1819,  p.  754.  /  will  crave  permission  to  read  that  protest : — 
'■Because  the  right  of  having  arms  for  their  defence,  suitable  to  their  condition  and  degree,  is 
■secured  to  British  subjects  by  the  ancient  laws  of  these  realms,  is  declared  to  be  so  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  is,  in  the  words  o/ Mr.  Justice  B  lac  kstone,  '^'  a  public  allowance  of  t  fie  natural 
right  of  resistance  and  self -preservation,  when  the  sanctions  of  society  and  laws  are  found  in- 
sufficient to  restrain  the  violence  of  oppression.'"  *  *  These  were  the  opinions  entertained 
in  the  House  of  Lords  with  respect  to  your  English  Arms  Act ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Henry  Brougham — not  Lord  Brougham,  but  Henry  Brougham — exclaimed — '•Am  I  an 
Englishman?  for  when  I  see  such  outrages  on  their  rights  as  those  now  proposed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  I  begin  to  doubt  it ;"  and  then  Henry  Brougham  proceeded  to  state,  'that  he 
hoped  the  people  of  England  would  rise  in  simultaneous  revolt  against  the  Arms  Bill,  and  sweep 
away  the  Government  by  which  such  a  sacrilege  upon  the  Constitution  had  been  attempted.''  " 

Let  the  Whigs  snarl  at  Henry  Brougham  and  Earl  Grey — let  Lord  Howick  take  shame 
to  himself,  who  abused  Mr.  Oastler  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  merely  repeating  the  words 
of  his  father's  protest  !     These  W trigs  arc  slippery  "  reptiles." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham,  and  every  other  speaker  on  the  suhjecf^ 
ackn^owledged  the  right  that  Freemen  might  have  arms — so  that  question  is  now  surely  set  at 
rest. 

It  is  icorlh  while  to  preserve  the  words  of  the  Premier  and  the  Home  Secretary  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  in  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Arms  Bill — '■'' I  am  sorry  to  establish  a 
distinction  between  England  and  Ireland  in  this  respect.  I  do  think  that  the  obligation  to 
register  fire-arms,  and  thetrouble  you  give,  and  the  prohibition  to  bear  arms,  all  this  1  do  think 
a  matter  of  great  regret,  which  nothing  but  necessity  can  justify." 

Sir  James  Graham,  i« /Ae  same  debate,  said.  (May  3lst,  1843.J  "/  admit  the  right  of 
British  sulijecls  to  possess  arms,  and  I  also  admit  that  it  is  one  of  the  noble  and  di!<tinguishin<r 
marks  of  their  freedom.  /  admit,  too,  that  it  is  a  right  the  possession  of  which  is  of  great  value, 
and  THAT  TO  PIT  it  under  restraint  is  a  matter  Of  very  grave  consideration." 

/  will  now  leave  Whig  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  Whig  members  of  Parliament,  Whig  edi- 
tors of  neicapapers,  and  W/dgglings  of  every  grade,to  fret,  fume,  and  bluster  to  their  heart's 
content.    Hay  what  ihey  will.  Englishmen  have  a  right  to  possess  arms. — R.O. 


LONDON : 
W.     J.     CLEAVER,     80,     BAKER     STREET, 

PORTMAN    SQUARE  ; 
and 

JOHN  PAVEV,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND. 


ill 

Shortly  the  operation  of  the  New  Poor  Law — that  worm  at  the  root  of  England's 
prosperity — will  again  obtain  my  consideration.  Preparatory  thereto  the  following 
woeful  connexion  between  the  Income  Tax  and  pauperism  may  properly  find  a 
place  in  the  minds  of  our  governors.  "  What  a  state  we  are  in!"  when  the 
greatest  nation — the  strongest  government  in  the  world — is  upheld  by  taxing 
the  income  of  its  paupers  !     This  must  be  the  beginning  of  the  end. — R.O. 

.  OUT-DOOR  PAUPERS  PAYING  THE  INCOME  TAX. 

"  Why  is  tliis  money  gather'd  ? — 'Tis  a  hard  tax  , 

On  the  poor  labourer!  It  can  never  be 
That  Government  should  thus  distress  the  people: 
Go  to  the  rich  for  money." — Dr.  Souther/' s  '  fVal  Tj/ler.' 

"  Would  our  forefathers,  who  tore  the  cowled  and  monkish  James  from  his  ancestral  throne,  and 
fought  or  fell  by  thousands  for  the  fame  of  their  country — would  they  have  endured  this?  The 
bones  of  Chatham  rattle  in  the  grave,  and  the  cuirassed  corpse  of  Cromwell  prepares  to  burst 
its  cerements." — The  Book  of  the  Basiiles. 

To    THE    PEOPLE   OF    ENGLAND    AND   WaLES. 

My  Countrymen, — When  the  Income  Tax,  that  tyrannous  rag  torn  from  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, was  patched  by  Feel  to  the  leaves  of  our  statute-book,  and  became  law,  or,  more  properly, 
legalized  license  to  pester  and  plunder  the  lieges,  I  suspected,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  "  Act "  to  the  contrary,  that  those  whose  means  were  below  1.50/.  per  annum,  as  well  as  those 
whose  means  were  above  that  amount,  would  have  to  contribute  to  its  unconstitutional  demands; 
but  I  must  confess,  that  I  did  not  imagine  that  the  very  paupers  in  the  New  Poor  Law  Unions 
would  be  called  upon  to  pay  dearly — most  dearly  of  any — towards  its  funds.  But,  nevertheless, 
these  poor  wretches  have  been  forced  to  do  so,  as  you  will  presently  see. 

Men  of  England  and  Wales,  if  your  indignation  will  permit,  read  the  following  petitioo  of  mine, 
which  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  6tli  inst.,  by  Mr.  Busfeild  Perrand,  and  you 
will  perceive  that  out-door  paupers — poor,  wretched,  crippled,  diseased,  aged,  and  helpless 
creatures  of  both  sex€s,  with  starvation  '  relief  of  two  shillings  and  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
).er  week,  have  heeti  compelled  to  pay  the  Income  Tax — and  what  is  most  intolerable,  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  per  cent,  than  gartered  Dukes  and  noble  Marquises,  wi'^/t  princely  rent-rolls 
of  fifty  and  one  hundred  thousand  a  year;  for  while  the  latter,  the  Haul  Noblesse, have  been 
assessed  at  not  guile  three  per  cent.,  or  sevenpence  in  the  pound,  the  former,  the  ''  Pauvre 
Peuple,'^  have  been  required  to  pay  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  five  shillings  in  the  pound  !  !  ! 

Only  think,  noblemen  and  gentlemen  legally  assessed,  ''according  as  the  Act  directs,"  at  not 
three  per  cent.,  and  starving  and  famished  paupers  illegally,  according  as  a  New  Poor  Law 
"  flunky"  directs,  at  twenty-five  per  cent.  !  !  !  ! 

Oh!  let  the  fact  of  unfortunate  paupers  paying  the  Income  Tax,  and  at  this  enormous  rate  of 
assessment,  be  known  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land — from  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
to  the  source  of  the  Severn — from  the  falls  of  the  Forth  to  the  waters  of  the  Liffey  ;  and  if  on 
the  knowledge  thereof  the  British  Lion,  from  being  couchant,  do  not  suddenly  become  rampant, 
and  roar  for  the  repeal,  the  whole  repeal,  and  nothing  but  the  repeal,  of  the  atrocious  New  Poor 
Law,  and  its  sister  instrument  of  oppression,  the  Income  Tax,  then  are  the  claws  of  the  once  regal 
animal  cut,  and  his  fangs  drav\n,  and  I  can  only  say,  alas,  poor  beast ! 

"  Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide!  doff  it  for  shame. 
And  hang  a  calf-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs." 

I  am,  my  countrymen,  your  sincere  friend, 

G.  "R.  Wythen  Baxter, 
Author  of  "The  Book  of  the  Basiiles.' 

P.S.— I  do  hope  that  the  editors  of  newspapers  will  afford  publicity  to  the  following  petilon  in 
their  columns. — G.  R.  W.  B. 
Llandiloes, March  II,  1843. 


To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Parliament  assembled.  The  humbli 
petition  of  George  Robert  IV y then  Baxter,  of  Llandiloes,  Esq.,  and  author  of  '  The  Booh 
of  the  Basiiles.' 

SnovvETH. — That  your  Petitioner  has  heard  that  paupers  receiving  oiit-door  relief  have,  ir 
some  Unions,  had  their  already  too  scanty  and  inadequate  pittance  deducted  from  on  account  oi 
THE  Income  Tax. 

That  your  Petitioner  has  been  informed  that  this  has  been  the  case  in  one  of  the  Pembroke 
Unions. 

That  your  Petitioner,  in  corroboration  of  the  above  statement,  begs  to  quote  to  your  honour- 
able House  an  extract  from  a  communication  which,  in  December  last,  he  received  from  a  friend 
residing  at  Tenby,  Pembrokeshire,  on  whose  veracity  he  places  every  reliance: — 

••  An  old  woman,  a  pauper,  came  to  me  last  Thursday,  and  begged  me  to  write  to  Mr.  Baxter 
and  tell  him,  that  after  the  relieving  officer  had  brought  them  (the  paupers)  a  long  way  in  the  ram 
so  that  they  had  not  a  dry  thread  in  their  clothes,  he  stopped  a  considerable  per  ceniage  from  their 
stipends,  and  said,  '■that  it  was  to  pay  the  Incnme  Tax.'  Thus,  in  this  instance,  those  who  hat 
previously  received  two  shillings  a  week,  had  that  amount  reduced  to  eiohteen-pence  ;  other- 
who,  fur  a  whole  family,  had  previously  received  three  shillings  a  week,  were  only  given  two 
sinLLiNos  AND  SIXPENCE.  The  out-door  paupers  have  been  paid  in  this  manner  for  two  week; 
past." 


(   3  ) 

Your  Petitioner,  therefore,  humbly  prays  that  your  honourable  House  will  cause  the  matter 
set  forth  in  this  petition  to  be  investigated  ;  and  that  your  honourable  House  will  call  for  the  names 
of  those  Poor  Law  Unions  in  which  the  allowance  of  out-door  paupers  has  been  reduced  on 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  InCOME  Tax.* 

And  your  Petitioner  will  ever  pray,  &c. 
February  28,  1843.  (Signed)        GEORGE  ROBERT  WYTHEN  BAXTER. 


My  friends  in  the  North  will  remember  the  thousands  of  poor  creatures  who 
were  transported,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  from 
the  agricultural  districts  to  the  factories  in  the  years  1835,  6,  and  7-  How 
they  were  defrauded,  oppressed,  maimed,  sickened,  killed,  or  returned.  How 
we  exhibited  those  slaves  at  public  meetings,  and  protested  against  the  inhuman 
traffic  !  MuGGERiDGE  will  never  be  forgotten — his  human  flesh-shop  in  Man- 
chester will  always  be  remembered.  How  often  have  I  told  him  and  the  land- 
lords that  that  scheme,  that  mtirderous  scheme,  would  end  in  sorrow.  Then 
they  laughed  at  rac  —  how  now?  It  seems  the  Government  were  tired  of 
that  trade  ;  but  Muggeridge  kept  no  books,  so  what  has  become  of  the  human 
victims  no  one  knows  ! ! ! 

It  will  not  do  to  kill  so  many,  and  then  say,  "  We  have  no  returns" — "  Our 
agent  died  without  making  up  his  accounts ;" — I  say  it  will  not  do.  These 
wholesale  murders  must  be  accounted  for — their  guilty  authors  must  be 
punished  !  Muggeridge  is  still  in  the  service  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
— he  is  one  of  their  Assistants  in  Ireland.  Let  the  House  of  Commons  send  for 
him  to  their  bar.  How  I  should  like  to  examine  him  !  Mr.  Ferrand  got  a 
reluctant  promise  for  "  Returns,"  all  about  the  Immigrants ;  and,  reluctantly,  the 
Commissioners  have  granted  a  sham  Return.  Will  the  House  be  silent  ?  We 
know  that  there  were  many  thousands  more  than  "  the  Return"  admits.  I 
must  have  a  Fleet  Paper  on  this  subject.  I  will — yes,  and  Muggeridge  shall 
have  a  copy.     Meantime,  read  this  letter. — R.O. 

TO  Ma.  RICHARD  OASTLER,  QUEEN'S  PRISON. 

6,  South  Square,  Gray's  Inn,  May  26,  1843. 
My  dear  Sir, — When  I  received  from  you  a  printed  return  to  Mr.  Ferrand's  motion  as  to  the 
]abi)urers*  removal  from  the  agricultural  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  I  presumed  that  the  infor- 
mation sought  for  was  amply  provided  in  the  said  return  of  52  closely-printed  folio  pages.   For  the 
better  undersiandingof  ihe  subject,  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning. 

The  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  for  a  "  Copy  of  the  correspondence  relating  to  and  a 
return  of  the  number  of  persons  who  were  removed  from  their  parishes  in  the  agricultural  districts 
into  the  manufacturing  disiricts,  under  the  authority  and  sanction  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
with  the  dates  and  mode  of  their  removal,  the  names  of  the  parishes  from  which  they  were  taken, 
and  the  names  and  residences  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  assigned  ;  with  a  particular  account 
of  the  numbers,  sexes,  and  ages  in  each  family  when  they  were  removed,  and  also  of  the  number  of 
deaths  by  accident  or  otherwise  which  have  since  taken  place  among  them.  Also  an  account  of 
those  who  have  been  maimed  in  their  employment,  and  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  wages  agreed 
upon  when  consigned,  with  the  actual  wages  they  received;  and  also  an  account  of  their  present 
residence,  employment,  and  wages."  This  is  the  order  of  the  House;  and  the  return  thereto  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  12th  inst. — 52  closely-printed  folio  pages.  I  took  up  this  document 
with  no  small  degree  of  interest,  for  it  must  contain,  I  thought,  indisputable  evidence  to  set  the 
question  relative  to  the  factories  and  factory  children  at  rest.  There  is  nothing  omitted  in  the  terms 
of  the  order,  and  the  52  pages  will  afford  the  most  abundant  replies  to  every  requisition.  It  should 
have  done  so — it  was  intended  to  have  done  so  by  the  honourable  mover,  Mr.  Ferrand ;  and  on  th» 
full  and  fair  return,  ulterior  measures  might  have  been  securely  based,  and  the  Bill  now  in  pro- 
gress on  the  subject  materially  supported  or  modified  to  effect  every  desirable  object.  There  was 
nothing  left  ti)  chance  or  misapprehension,  for  the  order  was  at  once  comprehensive  and  particular. 
There  needed  only  an  equally  plain,  and  comprehensive,  and  particular  return  thereto  to  have 
satisfied  every  one.  Now  there  can  be  no  dispute  here;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  the  return,  which, 
fully  and  fairly  given,  would  have  produced  such  beneficial  results. 

"Themigraiion,  sanctioned  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  suggested  by  Mr.  Ashworth, 
was  carried  on  from  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1835,  (says  Mr.  Lumley,  the  Assistant  Secretary.) 
until  the  spring  of  1837,  entirely  under  the  management  of  two  gentlemen — Mr.  Muggeridge  at 
Manchester,  and  Mr.  Baker  at  Leeds — whose  reports  upon  the  subject  have  been  published  in  the 
second  and  third  Annual  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  These  gentlemen  received  all 
the  documents  and  returns,  which  would  have  supplied  a  much  fuller  information  than  that  now 
given;  but  as  their  engagements  with  the  Commissioners  as  agents  for  migration  have  lono-  since 
x:eased,  they  have  not  preserved  those  documents,  with  the  exception  of  some  registers  kept  by  Mr. 
Muggeridge.     From  these  registers,  and  from  some  reports  made  by  Mr.  Baker  now  in  this  office. 


J17th. 


*  A  copy  of  this  petition  was  presented  by  Eail  Stanhope  to  the  IIous"  of  Lords,  March  the 
b.-G.  R.W.  B. 


ill 

the  information  set  forth  below  has  been  obtained.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  informaiioo  is  confined 
to  certain  parts  only  of  the  return,  and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  hare  no  means  of  supplying 
the  rest. — Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  May  3,  1843." 

Now  then  let  us  advance.  In  page  5,  the  first  of  the  actual  returns,  we  have  233  personsgiven, 
but  neither  ages,  sexes,  nor  wages  stated.  In  page  6  the  number  of  278  returned  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  like  of  394i  in  page  7;  so  also  of  374  in  page  8;  and  of  47  in  page  9.  That  is,  there 
are  L326  human  beings  thus  located  and  thus  accounted  for,  to  enable  the  House  of  Commons  to 
legislate  with  greater  certainty  and  effect.  Well,  then,  so  far  for  ages,  sexes,  and  wages.  As 
nothing  is  slated  respecting  their  being  now  alive  or  dead,  nor  of  any  accident,  honourable  mem- 
bers will  either  suppose  them  to  be  all  living,  all  dead,  all  destroyed  by  accident,  or  kill  them  off 
in  any  other  way  they  find  more  convenient.  This  is  the  return  as  to  1,326;  and  having  added  up 
the  whole  mentioned  in  the  return,  the  total  number  is  4.228 — 1,326  thus  circumstanced  is  no  small 
amount  to  begin  with.  But  the  whole  number  must,  as  to  this  particular  of  being  alive  or  dead, 
or  maimed  or  crippled,  be  disposed  of  in  like  manner.  This  is  a  return  recollect  officially  given  to 
a  plain  question,  and  a  momentous  one — one  which  remains  precisely  as  it  did  before  tlie  inquiry. 
After  wading  through  the  rubbish  of  masters,  wages  given,  and  by  whom  and  to  what  amount,  for 
many  pages  following,  we  come  to  a  sort  of  climax  of  absurdity,  inefficiency,  and  effrontery.  Will 
any  reader  believe  it  possible  that  there  are  wages  stated  to  be  paid  to  609  more  of  the  persons 
returned  without  any  master  to  pay  them  !  1,326  have  masters  but  no  wages  ! !  609  have  wages 
but  no  masters  ! ! !  that  is,  1,935  of  the  4,228  are  thus  disposed  of  and  accounted  for,  and  this  is  a 
return  to  Parliament,  to  enable  honourable  members  to  legislate  on  a  most  difficult  subject,  of  vital 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  State  and  the  just  protection  of  the  operatives !  If  the  con- 
signment had  been  of  so  many  pigs,  sheep,  or  bullocks  to  any  market  in  the  kingdom,  a  much  better 
reckoning  would  have  been  kept  by  both  buyer  and  seller.  These  human  bodies  were  of  less  con- 
sequence! What  is  so  far  given  is  merely  a  running  commentary  on  the  return;  and  had  it  been 
friven  for  purposes  directly  opposed  to  the  inquiry,  and  with  the  sole  view  to  render  it  inoperative, 
useless,  and  abortive,  and  to  leave  the  House  in  greater  uncertainty  than  before,  it  could  not  have 
been  better  framed  for  the  purpose. 

As  to  all  the  essentials,  they  are  not  stated ;  and  what  is  stated  is,  as  we  have  seen,  so  loose, 
inaccurate,  and  inefficient,  that  it  is  worse  than  nothing.  To  make  such  return  evidence  for  any 
purpose  intended  is  impossible.  To  make  it  evidence  of  another  and  really  useful  description  is 
practicable — that  is,  it  affords  the  clearest,  fullest,  and  most  satisfactory  proof  that  can  be  offered 
lo  any  man  of  the  intention  to  smother  inquiry  and  baffle  investigation  on  this  particular  subject. 
There  is  the  clearest  proof  of  this  disposition,  and  it  is  valuable,  for  it  leads  to  no  other,  and  can 
lead  to  no  other  inference  or  conclusion,  than  that  the  factory  cause  is  a  bad  one,  and  cries  out 
loudly  for  redress.  The  call  is  louder  than  ever,  and  still  louder  in  consequence  of  this  miserable 
return. 

The  wages  given,  where  they  are  given,  are  very  small  indeed,  and  vary  from  1«.  3d.  a  week 
to  5s.  6s.  or  Is.  generally.  This  was  the  price  bargained  for,  but  what  was  actually  received  by 
the  parties,  which  you  have  so  often  proved  was  much  less,  must  now  consequently  be  guessed  at. 
There  appear  to  be  only  91  of  the  whole  number  of  operatives  who  received  from  10*.  to  15#.  But 
here  again  the  returns  are  so  scanty  and  confused,  that  the  evidence  asked  for  is  most  imperfectly 
supplied,  and  thereby  demonstrates,  as  1  have  said,  the  disposition  to  suppress  it. 

Before  closing  this  letter,  1  would  ask  my  reader  whether  he  thinks  it  very  respectful  to  the 
House  of  Commons  thus  to  deal  with  its  order  for  inquiry  ?  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  employ 
two  parties,  Muggeridge  and  Baker,  as  their  agents  to  transact  the  business  of  having  4,228  bodies 
removed  from  the  agricultural  to  the  manufacluiing  districts,  ajid,  like  goods,  conveyed  to  the  mill- 
owners,  and,  likegoods,  to  be  there  worked  up,  and  no  further  reckonings  taken.  They,  the  Commis- 
sioners, answer  by  their  Assistant  Secretary,  that  they  can  ?ive  no  better  replies,  for  that  their 
agents  were  discharged  when  these  removals  were  effected.  Why  did  not  they  thengetall  the  books 
and  documents  of  their  agents  ?  To  whom  coujd  they  appertain  but  to  the  principals,  the  Commis- 
sioners? Qui  facit  per  aliumfacit  per  se,  is  a  maxim  not  yet  worn  out,  I  suppose;  and  on  that 
sound  maxira  the  Commissioners  are  the  parties,  and  the  only  parties,  to  whom  the  public  look  for 
that  very  information  which  they  coolly  state  that  they  cannot  supply.  They  cannot  supply  this, 
because  the  agency  is  at  an  end.  Indeed  !  Why  what  has  the  public  to  do  with  this  agency  ?  or 
any  other  agency  of  any  other  party,  or  clerk,  or  functionary  employed  by  the  Commissioners? 
Nothing;  but  they,  the  Commissioners, have,  and  are  the  responsible  parties.  But  these  agents  of 
the  Commissioners  might  surely  have  been  asked  for  information  which  ought  to  have  been  re- 
corded, and  upon  their  replies  to  have  made  up  a  more  efficient  return.  It  has  been  surmised  that 
evidence  exists  of  a  much  larger  number  than  4,228  human  beings  thus  drawn  off  to  the  manufac- 
turer— of  more  than  tvvice  that  number — nay,  of  nearly  thrice  that  number.  Is  this  possible  ?  My 
informant  is  not  apt  to  be  mistaken.     What  reply  can  be  given  to  this? 

It  were  no  difficult  matter  to  go  more  into  detail  on  the  subject  of  wages,  and  to  show  tliat  the 
allotment  system  applied  more  extensively  to  the  same  parties,  without  removal  from  their  native 
homes,  would,  with  far  less  cost  and  risk  either  of  life,  limb,  or  liberty,  have  procured  for  them  a 
much  more  abundant  subsistence. 

For  the  present,  however,  I  close  this  letter,  and  take  leave  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  exa- 
mining both  Mr.  Muggeridge  and  Mr.  Baker  befoie  the  House  of  Conunons  on  the  subject  of  the 
Report,  the  Commissioners  also,  and  others,  if  necessary,  until  the  information  actually  needed  be 
had.  and  on  which  alone,  as  it  appears  to  me,  any  safe  measure  of  reformation  or  legislation  can 
be  applied. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  J.  BURN. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Oastler  begs  to  remind  his  friends,  that  on  Monday  he  is  always  occupied  in  writing  ; 
so  that  on  that  day  he  is  not  "  At  Home." 

M.  J.,  London,  asks  if  Mr.  Oastler  believes  that  Sir  James  Graham  would  refuse  an  offer  to 
assassinate  O'Connell?     Let  Wharton's  ghost  reply. 

Many  Correspondents  wish  Mr.  Oastler  to  write  a  few  pages  on  Irish  affairs,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  Repeal  question.  Mr.  Oastler  never  writes  upon  subjects  which  he  does  not 
understand.  Of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  Mr.  O.  is  little  cognizant — o/0'Connbll  he  knows 
something. 

fVhen  Mr.  0'CoNNELL/oK«d  that  he  could  not  enter  into  a  profitable  partnership  with 
the  Conservatives,  he  resolved  to  set  up  an  opposition  shop  on  his  own  account,  his  stock  in 
trade  being  "  Repale."  \ 

The  '*  competition"  of  the  two  firms  will,  like  other  competitions,  leave  a  bad  trade  for 
both  establishments. 

Existing  circumstances  naturally  arise  out  of  the  Roman  Catholic i Emancipation  Act. 
Mr.  Oastler  has  never  changed  his  opinion  on  that  subject.  He  believes  thai  Popery  wilt 
prevail,  and  the  Stuarts  will  be  restored,  if  the  principles  of  that  Act  are  suffered  to  pro- 
gress.   Sir  Robert  Peel  must  look  forward  for  squalls,  and  so  must  Daniel  O'Connell. 


Perhaps  the  following  anecdote  may  throw  a  little  light  on  Irish  mysteries.  I  often  find 
sound  sense  drop  from  the  lips  of  poor  men.  A  very  poor  man,  a  hawker,  called  on  me  while  I 
was  writing  the  above  notice.  He  is  an  Irishman — his  sons  reside  in  the  Emerald  Isle — he  has 
lately  received  a  letter  from  one  of  them.  His  boy  gave  bad  accounts  of  the  country.  He  said 
'''he  could  not  find  a  shilling  there." — ''But,"  said  the  old  man,  "Mr.  O'Connell  collects 
plenty  of  them — /  do  not  know  how  it  is.  Sir." — "Are  you  a  friend  o/ O'Connell  ?"  /  in- 
quired.— ''  Your  honour.  I  am  a  friend  of  my  country.  If  he  means  well  to  Ireland,  I  am- 
his  friend." — "  Are  you  a  repealer  ?"  was  my  next  question. — "  If'repale'  will  be  good  for 
Ireland,  I  am  a  '  repaler,''  your  honour,"  was  the  Irishman's  reply. — "Are  you  a  Chartist  2" 
I  asked. — "■  /  am  no  politician,"  answered  the  Hibernian  ;  "  but  as  I  lay  in  bed,  I  think  of 
my  country,  and  I  doubt  if  Mr.  O'Connell  means  well  towards  Ireland.  I  think  if  he  meant 
'  repale,'  he  would  have  talked  more  about  it  when  his  friends,  the  fVhigs,  were  in  office.  He 
was  very  quiet  about  '  repale'  all  those  years ;  and  now,  when  the  Tories  are  in  power,  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  thinks  more  about  getting  them  out,  than  getting  '  repale'  for  Ireland." 
As  I  said  before,  poor  men  often  utter  wise  sMyings.  Perhaps  that  poor  Irishman's' 
bed-thought  was  not  far  from  the  truth. — R.O . 
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NOTICES    OF    THE    FLEET   PAPERS. 

"  The  FLEET  PAPERS.— The  Government  Factory  Bill.— Mr.  Oasller,  in  his  Fleet 
Papers  of  the  current  week,  has  given  his  opinion  on  the  Bill  of  Sir  James  Graham  on  Factory 
Labour  and  Education.  We  are  sure  a  great  number  of  our  readers  will  read  with  interest  the 
remarks  of  llieir  old  friend,  and  we  therefore  make  no  apology  for  inserting  the  entire  letter.  He 
thus  addresses  the  Minister: —         «         *         *  " — Northern Slar,  April  29,  ISiS. 

"  The  FLEET  PAPERS. — The  'Old  King'  has  this  week  come  out  more  than  ordinarily 
•warm  ;  and  who  can  wonder  at  it?  The  uncalled-for  severity  inflicted  upon  the  female  prisoner)! 
iwho  are  entombed  alive  in  the  Queen's  Prison,  has  aroused  his  sensitive  mind  to  the  quick,  and  has 
led  him  to  read  the  Home  Secretary  a  lesson  before  which  even  the  hardihood  of  a  Cumberland 
baronet  must  quail.  We  should  not  have  considered  that  we  had  done  Mr.  Oastler  justice  had  we 
overlooked  this  letter: —         *         *        *        ."—Northern  Star,  May  I'S,  184:3. 

"  The  FLEET  PAPERS.— But  I  shall  now  turn  to  another  part  of  the  subject,  and  leave, 
for  the  present,  the  victim  of  poverty  and  the  Poor  Laws,  for  the  equally  suffering  victim  of  malig- 
nity  and  the  law  of  imprisonment  under  civil  process,  by  introducing  to  our  readers  the  following 
passages  from  the  last  Fleet  Papers  of  Mr.  Richard  Oastler.  This  gentleman  has  for  some  time 
past  addressed  Sir  James  Graham,  Her  Majesty's  Home  Secretary,  upon  the  subject  of  the  new 
regulations  to  be  introduced  into  the  place  under  his  immediate  supervision,  called  ''The  Queen's 
Prison.'  I  never  trace  that  name  with  my  pen  but  I  think  of  strange  coincidences;  and  I  turn 
from  the  records  of  the  past  with  a  gloomy  foreboding  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  unless 
Home  mighty  change  shall  intervene  between  the  extreme  limit  of  popular  endurance  and  the  wild 
recklessness  of  popular  despair.  But,  however,  let  us  see  what  Sir  James  Graham  and  hismyrmi- 
dons  have  accomplished  in  this  department  of  oppression  and  wanton  cruelty.  His  new  gaol  regu- 
lations came  into  full  operation,  it  seems,  on  the  1st  of  May  : —         *         *         • 

"  I  apprehend  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  carry  these  extracts  to  any  further  length:  eooogh 
has  been  shown  to  exhibit  'of  what  manner  of  men'  our  rulers  are  made.  To  show  the  ioferna( 
atrocities  that  session  after  session  are  perpetrated  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  government,  that,  by 
the  wrath  of  God,  is  at  this  moment  the  roost  powerful  for  evil,  the  most  regardless  of  the  principles 
of  humanity,  the  most  arrogant  abroad,  and  the  most  cruel  at  home,  thatever  disgraced  the  records 
of  life  since  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  The  governing  principle  seems  here  to  be  centred  in  one 
mind,  and  that  mind  is  no  longer  governed  by  reason  or  prudence.  O.ur  rulers  are  mad." — Fact, 
Lloyd's  fVeeklj/  London  Newspaper,  May  14,  1843. 

TO  Mk.  RICHARD  OASTLER,  THE  QUEENS  PRISON. 

Leeds,  May  11,  1843. 
Dear  Sir, — Although  your  corporeal,  or  "outward  man,"  be  entombed  within  the  portals  of 
tyrant  Graham's  prison-house,  yet  I  rejoice  that  your  noble  and  indomitable  spirit  soars  above 
the  gloom,  and  mingles  with  the  heterogeneous  mass  which  constitute  the  British  people.  When 
■walking  abroad,  you,  Sir,  were  a  terror  to  tyrants — a  scourge  to  evil-doers — a  friend  to  the  poor 
— and  an  advocate  of  the  destitute  and  oppressed;  and  I,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  your  fellow 
countrymen,  rejoice  to  find  that  the  injustice  and  persecution  so  undeservedly  meted  out  to  you, 
lack  the  power  to  conquer  your  philanthropic  spirit,  or  cool  your  ardour  for  the  common  weal. 

Evil  has  hunted  you  like  a  partridge  upon  the  mountains;  but  the  Ruler  of  events  has  caused 
good  to  issue  therefrom.  Persecution  is  the  parent  of  your  little  Fleeters,  which,  like  thunder- 
bolts, smite  the  oppressors,  and  carry  dismay  into  the  heart  of  the  tyrant's  camp.  Your  infatuated 
adversaries  are  accelerating  their  own  overthrow  by  the  perpetuation  of  your  sufferings  and  pri- 
yations.  But  let  them  pursue  their  iniquitous  course — let  them  till  up  the  measure  of  their  mis- 
deeds, that  the  end  may  come;  for  they  may  rest  assured  that  their  course  is  bounded,  and  they 
cannot  proceed  a  single  step  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  an  all- wise  and  unerring  God.  Pharoah 
and  his  host  recklessly  prosecuted  their  career ;  but  there  was  a  Red  Sea :  and  the  tyrants  of  modern 
days  may  take  great  heed,  lest  they  be  overwhelmed  in  "  the  Red  Sea"  which  has  its  source  iu  the 
bleeding  hearts  of  an  oppressed,  insulted,  perishing  people. 

Men  may  din  in  our  ears  the  blessings  we  enjoy  in  consequence  of  "  our  lot  being  cast  in  a 
civilized  and  Christian  land;"  but  really.  Sir,  it  is  a  mockery  to  the  feelings  of  every  reflecting 
mind,  thus  to  talk  of  England,  in  these  days  of  tyranny  and  hypocrisy.  The  hatred,  malice,  and 
cruelty  we  see  around  us,  bespeaks  our  national  character;  and,  as  a  people,  our  actions  are  inti- 
nitely  worse  than  those  of  the  most  brutalized  race  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  aggravated  by  the  means  we  possess  of  improving  our  minds  and  morals,  and  walking  in  con- 
formity to  the  principles  of  our  professed  religion.  Talk  not  of  "  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  us."  Practical  Christianity,  of  which  that  "golden  rule"  is  the  sum  and 
substance,  may  be  said  to  be  discarded  from  our  land,  there  being  but  "  one  of  a  city  and  two  of  a 
tribe"  who  walk  in  the  ways  of  righieousness. 

You  know,  and  I  know,  that  much  contumely  has  been  poured  out  upon  my  order — the  labour- 
ing class — by  those  who  are  rich  in  this  world's  goods.  We  have  been  looked  upon  and  treated 
as  an  inferior  branch  of  God's  creation,  and  are  stigmatized  by  the  purse-proud,  in  private  and  in 
public,  by  the  epithet  of  ''^  lower  orders."  For  my  own  part,  Sir,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  our 
Creator  made  "  two  orders"  of  men.  1  have  read  in  Holy  Writ,  that  •'  God  made  man  after  his 
own  image";  and  I  am  taught  to  believe,  from  that  sacred  volume,  that  we  are  all  the  offspring 
of  one  parent  head — the  man  whom,  in  the  Ijeginniiig,  God  created.  But,  Sir,  we  live  in  a  philo- 
sophising age.  Man  hath  found  out  many  inventions,  (some  not  very  useful)  ;  and  amongst  the 
rest,  the  discovery  has  been  made  idat  three  classes  or  orders  of  men  exist  in  the  land — tlie 
'•  higher,"  the  "  middle,"  aiul  ilie  •■  lower  class."  Nuw,  Sir,  if  I  believed  in  this  doctrine,  I  should 
think  myself  inconsistent,  were  1  not.  when  speaking  of  character,  cor.duct.  and  usefulness,  to  invert 
the  Malthusian  pyramid,  thougli  1  know  thu  "lower"  order  constiluies  the  foundaiion  and  support 
of  the  whole  fabric. 


Ill 

I  will  give  you  one  instance  of  the  virtue  of  the  now  dubbed  "higher"  order.  The  facts  are 
communicaied  lo  me  from  a  quarter  known  to  yourself,  and  which  I  shall  state  to  you  in  confidence. 
The  facts  I  am  about  to  state  will  show  the  blessed  v/orking  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  particularly 
the  Bastardy  clauses  therein,  as  well  as  the  virtue!  which  adorns  the  character  of  some  of  the 
"  higher"  order.     They  are  as  follow  : — 

Sarah  Hardy,  a  native  of  Southwell,  near  Nottingham,  lived  as  a  domestic  servant  in  the 
family  of  Spencer  Peel,  Esq.,  of  Fricklet/  Hall,  near  Doncaster.  Previous  to  entering  on  that 
service  she  had  borne  an  irreproachable  character;  but  whilst  there,  she  became  the  victim  of  the 
unbridled  and  lustful  passion  of  the  above-named  gentleman's  son.  The  consequence  was,  the  birth 
of  an  illegitimate  child,  now  five  months  old.  Previous  to  her  confinement  she  was  driven  from  the 
abode  of  her  seducer,  to  seek  an  asylum  amongst  her  friends  ;  but  having  a  step-father,  who  frowned 
upon  her  because  of  her  misfortune,  she  had  to  submit  to  many  indignities  and  privations,  and  has 
had  to  support  herself  and  child  principally  from  the  scanty  savings  out  of  her  former  earnings. 
Promises  were  made  by  her  seducer  in  abundance  during  their  intimacy,  he  always  affirming  that 
she  should  be  amply  provided  for.  But  the  sequel  has  proved  the  amount  of  reliance  that  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  promises  of  such  a  wretch.  At  two  separate  times  he  sent  her  money  by  post-office 
order,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  4/.,  which  he  no  doubt  considers  the  price  of  the  woman's  repu- 
tation and  her  future  peace,  and  a  sufficient  support  for  herself  and  child. 

Since  her  accouchment,  she  has  in  vain  sought  an  interview  with  her  seducer,  and  has  made 
repeated  application  at  his  father's  mansion  for  that  purpose;  but  the  villain  always  made  himself 
scarce.  Being  driven  to  despair,  and  her  contracted  means  exhausted,  she  was  compelled  to  make 
known  her  rase  to  the  parish  authorities.  But  here,  you  will  guess,  she  met  with  little  consolation 
— the  system  has  rendered  the  hearts  of  the  functionaries  impervious  to  the  cry  of  suffering  huma- 
niiy.  They  proved  to  be  of  the  same  material  as  Job's  comforters,  and  could  do  nothing 
for  her,  because  she  had  not  made  previous  application.  They  also  told  her,  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  get  anyihing  from  Mr.  Peel.  She  then  again  made  application  to 
Fricklei/  Hall,  and  begged  of  the  domestics  to  give  her  some  clue  whereby  she  might  find  her 
seducer.  Some  one,  more  kind  than  the  rest,  told  her,  in  confidence,  that  there  was  luggage  then 
directed  for  him  to  the  care  of  a  Mr.  Heclis,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool.  On  this  she  determined, 
with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  to  find  the  man  whose  victim  she  unfortunately  was.  She  started  iu 
qaest  of  the  monster,  (I  beg  pardon  for  having  just  called  him  a  man,)  and  walked  to  Wakefield, 
a  distance  of  nineteen  miles;  there  she  procured  a  bed,  and  rose  on  Sunday  morning,  the  23rd  of 
April,  wvth  'Ss.Gd.  in  her  pocket,  all  her  worldly  store.  She  hastened  to  the  railway  station,  where 
she  inquired  the  charge  to  Manchester?  The  answer  was  4$. — a  sum  which  she  had  not,  and  they 
would  take  her  for  no  less.     Two  gentlemen,  hearing  the  clerk  refuse  the  ^s.Qd.,  and  ascertaining 

that  it  was  her  all,  immediately  gave  her  sixpence  each. 

Here,  Sir,  is  an  hiatus  in  the  page  of  this  poor  woman's  misfortunes.  She  would  reach  Man- 
chester, not  Liverpool,  with  herself,  her  child,  sixpence,  and  strangers.  God  knows  what  has 
become  of  the  poor  creature  and  her  bade.  She  was  destitute,  forsaken,  and  oppressed  with  mental 
agony — cast  upon  the  world  a  defenceless  wanderer,  exposed  to  prostitution — driven  to  distraction, 
perhaps  to  desperation  ! — herself  and  her  little  innocent  perhaps  no  more.  Oh  !  the  degeneracy  of 
man,  both  in  respect  to  his  character  as  a  member  of  the  human  family,  and  as  a  law-maker  for  the 
protection  of  the  well-being  of  his  fellows  !  Verily,  we  are  worse  than  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah;  and  the  world  need  not  marvel  should  our  fate  be  like  theirs. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  as  in  days  past,  WILLIAM  RIDER. 

P.S. — My  respects  to  you  and  Mrs.  O  astler.  May  you  both  live  long  and  happy  together,  in 
spite  of  Sir  James  Graham  and  his  idea  of  bursting  asunder  what  the  Almighty  in  his  divine  wisdom 
has  joined  together.     I  feel  for  the  poor  females  in  Damk  Graham's  Nunnery. — W.  R. 

Di:  Kay  has  found  an  able  apologist  in  ray  quizical  friend  Burn.  The  Doctor 
is  heartily  welcome  to  my  friend's  apology.  "Would  that  there  were  foundation 
for  it.     Then,  I  should  willingly  recant. — R.O. 

TO  Mr.  RICHARD  OASTLER,  QUEEN'S  PRISON. 

C,  South  Square,  Gray's  Inn,  June  3, 1843. 

My  dear  Sir. — I  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  and  edification  the  excellent  pamphlet  you 
lent  me  of  Dr.  Kay  on  the  Moral  and  Physical  condition  of  the  Working  Classes  employed  in  the 
Cotton  Manufacture  in  Manchester.  This  was  published,  1  see,  in  1832;  and  so  able  and  powerful 
an  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  mill-owners  could  not  fail,  one  would  suppose,  to  produce  its 
effects.  Upon  my  own  mind,  as  a  mere  looker-on,  I  own  it  was  demonstrative,  and,  in  truth,  un- 
answerable. What  was  then  to  be  done,  but  to  fall  in  with  Dr.  Kay's  views  and  suggestions,  and 
amend  the  sjstem  ?  Nothing;  for  assuredly  not  a  motive  or  a  fact  could  be  found  opposed  to  the 
Doctor's  just  and  liberal  views. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  you  are  entirely  mistaken  in  regard  to  that  exemplary  man;  and  when  I 
give  you  my  reasons,  should  they  convince  you  of  your  error,  you  will  probably  embrace  the  very 
first  opportunity  to  retract  the  aspersions  cast  on  him  so  unmercifully  and  plentifully  in  your  dif- 
ferent Papers. 

To  begin,  then,  let  us  clear  the  way  a  little,  and  see  how  far  you  and  he  are  agreed  in  the 
endeavour  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  factory  labourers  and  children.  Up  to  the  year  1832, 
when  the  pamphlet  was  given  to  the  world,  for  its  advantage,  I  do  not  see  that  you  differ  one  iota  in 
opinion.  You  are  both  the  strenuous  and  enlightened  advocates  of  the  poor  children,  and  both  ably 
set  forth  their  claims  to  better  treatment.  It  must  be  since  that  period  that  you  have  found  cause 
10  except  to  the  Doctor,  and  for  the  chaui^es  that  you  allege  to  have  taken  place  in  his  opinion  and 
couducl — nay,  that  from  being  the  enlightened  friend  and  advjcate  of  the  poor  children,  he  had. 
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by  some  means,  become  their  roost  active  and  bitterest  enemy,  and  had  taken  greater  pains  to  destroy 
than  before  he  bad  done  to  protect  their  health  and  comrorts.  Let  us  see  bow  this  can  be,  and  treat 
the  matter  coolly  and  dispassionately.     It  will  bear  it,  and  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Doctor's  pamphlet  is  founded  on  the  facts  contained  in  it,  which,  in  truth,  assume  the  place 
of  arguments,  and  become  the  very  best  that  can  be  used;  for  such  facts,  being  thus  made  argu- 
ments, are  not  to  be  controverted.  They  are  unanswerable — they  are  overwhelming — they  are 
demonstrative.  To  say,  as  you  do,  that  the  Dr.  Kay  of  1835  was  not  the  Dr.  Kay  of  1832,  is 
founded  on  no  other  basis  than  that  he  has  taken  office  to  supply  the  mills  with  victims,  as  you  call 
them,  from  the  rural  districts,  and  thus  run  counter  to  all  his  previous  conduct,  character,  and  opi- 
nions. Patience,  my  friend.  The  Doctor  could  not  run  counter  to  the  facts  and  opinions  he  has 
^iven  to  the  world — that  is  impossible — they  cannot  be  changed — he  cannot  be  changed  as  it 
respects  them — his  personal  identity  might  as  well  be  changed.  His  office  only  is  changed.  And 
why  ? 

As  it  was  impossible  for  him  and  his  pamphlet  to  be  ever  separated,  the  only  remaining  infer- 
ence is  that  the  mills  were  changed,  and  that  under  its  powerful  influence  the  system  was  thereby 
meliorated.  In  short,  that  the  factory  was  no  longer  the  den  of  destruction,  but  the  safe  and  com- 
fortable receptacle  of  the  agricultural  population  drafted  off  to  its  supply.  Admit  this,  and  truly 
it  is  impossible  to  get  on  without  the  admission.  You  know  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  and  will, 
perhaps,  inform  your  readers.*  Then  you  see  the  Doctor's  occupation  was  not  gone — it  was  only 
altered;  and  the  same  pure  and  disinterested  benevolence  continued  in  another  form,  and  a  varied 
channel,  to  carry  his  benign  principles  into  more  extensive  operation.  He  could  with  confidence 
go,  thus  armed,  and  in  no  other  way,  into  the  rural  districts,  as  the  friend  of  the  poor,  and  be  un- 
hesitatingly received,  and  treated  accordingly.  Who  could  have  more  influence?  Who  could 
justly  claim  more  implicit  obedience?  Who  could  better  secure  to  them  all  the  advantages  of  the 
altered  system,  which  I  have  presumed  that  his  book  secured  for  them.  This  you  see,  Mr.  Oastler, 
makes  all  the  difference.  And  now  let  us  proceed  to  some  of  the  more  obvious  proofs  that  I  am  right 
in  this  reading  of  the  Doctor's  exemplary  conduct. 

In  my  comment  on  the  Return  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  Mr.  Ferrand's  motion  in  the 
last  number,  I  see  ground  now  for  the  omission  noticed  on  this  amended  theory  regarding  Dr.  Kay, 
and  which  is  quite  intelligible.  It  is  simply  this — that  the  1,326  to  whom  masters,  but  no  wages, 
are  assigned,  must  doubtless  have  arisen  from  the  single  circumstance  of  their  being  at  first  so 
exorbitantly  high,  that  their  masters  were  ashamed  to  own  them.  This  must,  I  think,  have  been 
so;  as,  where  at  the  latter  end  of  the  Report  the  wages  are  given  to  609  without  masters,  at  .so  very 
low  a  rate,  the  latter  were  unwilling,  from  modesty,  to  have  their  names  proclaimed.  It  is  the  same 
amiable  feeling,  you  see,  and  harmonizes  admirably  with  the  general  features  of  the  measure  and 
the  Return. 

Again— the  4,228  are  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  number  drifted  off  to  the  happiness  and 
contentment  of  the  factory  from  the  misery  and  destitution  of  the  country,  by  their  acknowledged 
and  proved  friend,  the  Doctor.  Why  is  this  ?  Why  from  the  very  same  motive,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  philanthropy — it  can  be  no  other;  and  to  avoid  proclaiming  to  the  world  the 
full  extent  of  the  good  he  had  thereby  accomplished.  The  same  modesty  in  the  Doctor  as  tbere 
must  have  been  in  the  mill-owners.     In  short,  they,  in  this  manner, 

"Did  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame!" 

I  discover  here,  and  in  this  very  plain  way  of  meeting  the  matter,  the  same  ground  for  the  very 
reluctant  evidenc-e  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in  sending  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  their 
Under  Secretary,  the  blind  replies  they  did  to  its  d£mand.  They,  too,  do  good  by  stealth,  for  in  no 
other  way  is  it  hitherto  manifested. 

I  own,  however,  it  is  a  little  puzzling  to  reconcile  the  power  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
with  the  power  of  Parliament.  The  former  can  make,  alter,  and  amend  laws  ad  libitum — not  so 
the  House  of  Commons,  till  sanctioned  by  both  the  Lords  and  the  Queen.  It  seems  also  a  littla 
singular,  and  odd,  and  unaccountable,  that  the  Legislature  can  give  such  a  power  to  the  Commis- 
sioners thus  to  make  laws,  which  they,  in  either  branch  of  the  three  estates  separately,  do  not 
possess  themselves.  But  as  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  must  be  presumed  to  be  used,  with 
the  aid  of  Dr.  Kay,  for  the  benefit  and  good  of  the  poor  and  of  the  community,  it  is,  therefore, 
rather  a  subject  of  grateful  satisfaction  than  of  complaint  that  it  is  so,  and  thata  vigour  beyond  the 
Jaw  is  so  usefully  applied. 

You  see,  my  frieud,  from  what  is  stated,  that  you  have  been  entirely  mistaken  as  to  the  altered 
views  and  conduct  of  that  most  philanthropic  man.  Dr.  Kay,  who  has  only  consented  to  extend  his 
views  and  exertions  for  the  poor  and  the  factory  children  in  a  wider  range  and  larger  field  of 
advantage.  Should  he  not  be  well  paid  for  this?  Who  can  grudge  it  ?  It  is  clear  that  you  did 
not  know  what  I  have  stated;  and  now  that  the  proofs  are  so  very  striking,  you  will  doubtless,  as 
I  said  before,  do  more  ample  justice  to  his  extraordinary  merits.  Such  a  man  is  a  beacon,  and 
such  an  example  should  not  be  lost  to  posterity.     See  you  to  that. 

Will  you  excuse  my  treating  a  subjject  of  such  real  solemnity  and  importance  with  apparent 
leviiy  ?  I  answer,  that  the  shafts  of  ridicule  sometimes  enter  the  breast  which  is  callous  to  all 
other  impressions.  May  tliey  produce  reflection  and  amendment  where  they  are  most  needed.  How 
true  is  It  ihai  the  i;earl  is  deceitful  aboie  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked! 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  J.  BURN. 

*  Sorry  am  I  to  say  no  such  happy  change  has  y€t  been  effected.  Some  other  excuse  roust  be 
invented. — R.O. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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FLEET  PAPERS. 


THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  tli-e  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  PrivaJe 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peare, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Oastler  begs  to  remind  his  friends,  that  on  Monday  he  is  always  occupied  in  wriling; 
so  that  on  that  day  he  is  kot  "At  Home." 

J.  J.  Burn's  letter  as  soon  as  possible. 

J.  Perceval's  letter  to  Poor  Law  Commissioners  next  week,  if  space  will  admit. 

W.  Atkinson,  Leeds. — His  letter  en  the  Allotment  Sysiem  very  shortly. 

A  Hard  Case. — Next  week. 

Several  Correspondents,  who  wish  for  Mr.  Oastler's  opinion  "  on  Education"  had  better 
read  the  four  last  numbers  of  the  Fleet  Papers  carefully — then  put  their  questions  clearly 
and  distinctly.     They  shall  be  answered. 

Quiz,  Dover. — If  it  be  true  that  "  Me  Duke  of  Wellington  has  ordered  each  Colonel  tn 
return  the  number  of  Irish  soldiers  in  his  regiment,  with  the  view  of  separating  them.'  it 
is  true  that  ^^  the  Duke"  has  been  very  foolish  to  let  "Quiz  "  know.  To  "  repeal  the  Union' 
iti  the  Army,  is  an  unwise  method  of  confirming  the  national  compact. 

X.  Y.  Z.,  Salford,  probably  refers  to  Vol.  1,  Not.  3  and  9.  The  person  is  alluded  to  in  some 
other  numbers,  which  Mr.  O.  has  souglU  for  in  vain. 


A  FACT  WITHOUT  A  COMMENT. 

June  8,  1843. — Mr.  Meadows,  Surgeon,  Soulhwark  Brid<je  Road,  was  called  in  to  dress  a 
boy's  head  which  was  cut  by  accident.  The  Boy's  name  is  Hartley — he  resides  at  7,  String  Place, 
Southwark  Bridg*  Road.  The  surgeon  dressed  the  wound,  and  demanded  2*.  6rf.  The  boy's 
father  had  not  the  money — he  went  to  a  pawnbroker's,  lo  raise  the  sum  required.  On  returning  with 
2s.  Gil.  for  ihe  surgeon,  the  boy's  head  was  undressed.  The  surgeon  had  left  in  anger,  and  had 
actually  lorn  nj^  the  plaster  dressing. 
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The  following  most  interesting  collection  of  important  facts  has  been  forwarded 
to  me  hy  a  South-country  tarmer,  who  is  indignant  at  the  idea  that  the 
JVortherns  should  be  duped  into  the  belief  that  "  the  New  Poor  Law  works 
well  in  the  South."  My  kind  friend  is  a  man  of  the  greatest  respectability 
and  influence.  He  is  a  Tory  of  the  old  school,  and  mourns  over  the  self- 
degradation  of  those  nobles  who  are  content  to  rob  the  poor  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  rates.  He  is  grieved  when  Lords  and  Commons  assert  that 
which  they  know  to  be  false — viz.  "  The  New  Poor  Law  works  well  in  the 
South."  I  wish  I  could,  this  week,  have  inserted  his  communication  entire — 
that  is,  however,  impossible.  If  I  can  find  room  next  week,  I  will  conclude  his 
statement.— R.O.  niK|  -^ti; 

THE  WORKING  OF  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

To  Mr.  Richard  Oastler.— Sir, 

The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage.  While  our  nobles  are  amusing  themselves  as  fol- 
lows,— the  Dukes  of  Richmond,  Rutland,  &c.  as  Poor  Law  Guardians — Sir  James  Graham  an 
Head  Gaoler — the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  as  Head  Watch  and  Clock-maker — the  Duke 
of  Argyle  as  head  of  a  Sociei;  for  Emigration — the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Pteel,  Lords* 
Abinger,  Brougham,  &c.  trumpeting  forth  the  boons  and  benefits  the  poor  have  received,  and  still 
do  receive,  from  the  practice  of  the  New  Poor  Law — and  the  Earl  of  Stradbrooke  threatening  to 
weigh  the  paupers  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse, — the  people  are  naked  and  starving,  and  driven  to 
such  extremes,  that  the  officers  are  declared  to  be  in  '  danger  of  being  murdered.'  Well  may 
the  Morning  Herald  say,  '  The  poor  bate  the  rich,  and  the  rich  fear  the  poor.'  Readers^  see  the 
following,  and  judge  for  yourselves.     Thousands  of  such  cases  may  be  found. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said — '  If  it  should  be  found  that  guardians  were  acting  on  the  principle 
described  by  Mr.  Wakley,  viz.  let  us  employ  not  the  test,  but  the  torture,  to  induce  the  poor  to 
accept  lower  wages,  then  be  should  wish  to  see  the  authority  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  esta- 
blished as  a  tribunal,  to  which  the  poor  man  may  appeal  with  full  confidence  that  hia  intermit 
may  be  protected.' 

Lord  Abinger,  at  Lancaster,  said,  '  Labour  is  and  ought  to  be  protected,  &c.  And  I  believe 
the  law  of  England  is  so  framed,  that  if  any  oppression  takes  place  upon  the  labourer,  the  lave  fur- 
nishes a  remedy,'' 

Lord  Brougham  said,  'Tlie  Ne;w-  Poor  Law  was  a  safe  and  effectual  remedy,  restoring  to 
industry  its.due  reward,'  &c. 

Whenever  the  New  Poor  Law  is  complained  of  in  the  North,  the  Triumvirate  and  all  the  host 
point  to  the  southern  counties,  where  they  regard  their  experiments  with  triumph,  as  complete  and 
satisfactory.     See  a  few  specimens  from  the  southern  counties,  and  draw  your  own  cenclusioDS. 


'  Fourteen  men,  some  of  the  leaders  of  about  fifty  who  stole  bread  from  two  bakers'  shops  in 
Cannon  Street,  were  charged  at  the  Mansion  House  with  walking  into  the  shops  and  taking  the 
bread,  and  dividing  it  among  the  others  in  the  street.  They  all  declared  ihey  were  in  a  starving 
condition,  and  many  of  the  others  followed,  and  wished  to  be  taken  with  them  to  the  station-house, 
to  prevent  being  starved — not  to  perish  in  the  street,'  &c. — Morning  Herald,  Jan.  13,  1843. 

'  Ten  vagrants  were  enveloped  in  rugs  and  placed  before  the  aldermen  at  Guildhall,  charged 
with  entering  the  East  London  Union  in  rags  and  tatters,  shirtless  and  shoeless,  the  night  before, 
and  during  the  night  tore  up  their  tatters  to  ribbons,  and  were  found  in  the  morning  stark  naked  !' 
—Ibid.  March  2, 1842. 

From  that  time  to  this  it  is  impossible  la  say  how  many  have  been  reduced  to  this  state  of  misery 
and  wretchedness;  but  as  proof  it  continues,  see  the  following: — 

'Umon  Hall. — Yesterday  nine  men  were  charged  with  entering  the  St.  Olaves  Union  in  rags 
and  tatters  the  night  before,  and  found  all  stark  naked  in  the  morning.  The  men  said  they  all 
came  from  distant  parts  of  the  country  in  search  of  work,  and  their  clothes  had  gut  into  such  a 
state  of  rags  and  filth,  they  could  bear  them  no  longer,  and  they  destroyed  them  to  get  others.' — 
Ibid.  April  5, 1843. 

'  Union  Hall. — Yesterday  seven  men  were  brought  from  St.  Olaves  workhouse,  for  destroy- 
ing their  clothes.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  several  men  are  7iot  brought  up  for  a  similar 
offence,  which  is  increasing,  &c.  On  the  preceding  night  75  casual  paupers  were  admitted,  and 
upwards  of  100  more  were  sent  away  for  want  of  room.  And  crowds  of  the  same  unfortunate 
persons  besiege  the  door  of  St.  George's,  Bermondsey,  Christchurch.  and  other  workhouses  in  the 
distiict,and  the  tumult  and  confusion  is  most  unplpasant  to  the  inhabitants.' — Times,  April6, 1848. 

'Government,  as  applied  to  the  poor,  has  of  late  years  neither  ruled  or  taught  them;  it  has 
neglected  their  happiness,  improvement,  and  rational  freedom.  Year  after  year  the  poor  have 
been  widely  alienated  from  the  rich,  &c.,  until  ibe  poor  hale  the  rich,  and  the  rich  fear  the  poor.'' 
— Editor  Morning  Herald,  Sept.  9,  1841. 

'  The  aristocracy  of  England,  to  be  respected,  must  be  full  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  both 
iinderstoud  and  practised.  The  people  see  the  aristocracy  too  much  through  their  vires,  and  too 
little  through  their  virtues.  They  fancy  they  are  on  one  side  of  a  gulf,  and  the  nobles  on  the  other 
— tlieir  generous  feelings  are  turned  by  neglect  to  gall.  The  tempter  interposes,  a  Whig,  a  Char- 
tist, &c.,  and  the  people  are  taught  to  hate  those  whom  they  are  disposed  to  aidmire.  The  fault  is 
not  in  the  people — they  will  rely  on  some  influence — evil  if  it  be  pot  good,     It  is  in  the  aristot 
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cracj/,  who  disregard  and  fail  to  cherish  the  most  natural  of  all  connexions — that  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  of  mankind.' — Ibid.  Oct.  15,  1841. 

'  The  cruel  severity  of  our  prison  discipline  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  New  Poor 
Law,  &c.  When  ihe  New  Poor  Law  converted  the  relief  of  the  pauper  into  something  like 
punishment,  it  became  necessary,  to  preserre  the  distinction  between  poverty  and  crime,  to  co/jser/ 
the  punishment  of  the  criminal  into  something  like  torture  /' — Ibid.  Nov.  4,  1842. 

'  The  New  Poor  Law  has  placed  a  screw  in  the  hands  of  the  master,  against  which  it  is  impose 
sible  for  the  workman  to  bear  up.  The  master,  in  fine,  has  the  power  of  saying  to  the  workman, 
you  must  accept  such  wages  as  I  choose  to  give;  for  if  you  dare  to  refuse  them,  however  inade- 
quate or  disproportionate  to  the  value  of  your  labour,  the  New  Poor  Law  has  enacted  that  you 
shall  starve  r— Ibid.  Sept.  12,  1842. 

*  Every  man  in  the  empire  feels  that  he  it  novo  in  a  morse  position  than  he  was  ten  years 
ago.  The  poor  are  half  fed — the  middling  and  trading  classes  are  half  insolvent — the  higher 
classes  are  greatly  embarrassed — wealth  has  become  less  generally  difiFused.  Enormous  fortunes 
are  made  by  a  few,  a  very  few,  at  the  expense  of  and  by  the  suffering  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Every  profession,  trade,  office,  and  shop  is  filled,  yet  millions  are  unemployed.' — Ibid.  J  an. b,  1842. 

The  London  Police  were  stationed  in  the  BIything  Union-bouse,  Suffolk,  and  the  soldiers 
were  sent  from  the  barracks  at  Ipswich  while  they  were  separating  the  men  from  their  wives  in 
that  house.  The  pressure  without  about,  the  same  time  was  so  great,  that  a  body  of  men,  of  some 
hundreds,  were  on  their  way,  armed  with  pick-axes,  crow-bars,  &c.,  when  they  were  met  by  a 
clergyman,  whom  they  knew  hated  the  Poor  Law  as  much  as  they  did,  and  they  listened  to  him. 
He  addressed  one  man  in  the  front,  and  said,  *  My  honest  fellow.' — '  Honest!  Sir,'  said  the  man. 
•  They  wont  let  us  be  honest!'.'  Other  gentlemen  then  came  up,  who  the  poor  knew  disliked  the 
law  as  much  as  they  did  themselves,  and  by  good  words  from  those  whom  they  knew  to  be  their 
friends,  they  went  quietly  home  again.  But  for  this,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  pulled  the 
house  down. 

SUSSEX. — Brighton. — At  a  meeting  of  more  than  600  persons  at  the  Town  Hall,  the  Rev. 
J.  S,  M.  Anderson  (chaplain  to  the  Queen  Dowager)  said,  the  question  was,  'whether  they  would 
surrender  the  whole  power  of  managing  the  poor  to  the  Commissioners.  He  held  the  workhouse 
test  as  to  out-door  relief  to  be  infamous  and  unjust,'  &c.  He  did  not  like  to  '  fix  the  allowance 
to  the  starving  point,'  &c.,  nor  to  'deal  with  the  poor  in  masses,  as  masses  of  granite  or  bales  of 
goods.  Their  boasted  uniformity  did  nut  exist — the  diet  of  London  was  not  the  diet  of  Kent, 
Hampshire.  &c.  Indeed,  if  the  stringent  clauses  of  the  new  system  had  been  uniformly  kept  up, 
there  would  have  been  a  rebellion  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.' — 'If  the  law  would 
back  them,  they  [the  orders  of  the  Commissioners]  should  never  be  carried  out  there.' 

Mr.  P.  Harvey  (a  guardian)  said,  '  He  would  cut  his  right  hand  off  first!' 

The  vestry  clerk  said, '  He  would  make  no  charge  for  bis  law  expenses  if  they  were  appealed 
against,'  &c. 

Mr.  G.  Dempster  said,  'The  vestry  clerk's  proposal  did  honour  to  his  head  and  his  heart.  He 
looked  upon  it  as  a  question  whether  they  should  transfer  the  present  system,  which  was  satisfac- 
tory to  every  one  concerned,  to  these  Commissioners  and  their  system,  which  had  been  tried  anji 
condemned  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  kingdom!' 

The  resolution  to  oppose  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  was  carried  with  one  hand  being  held 
up  only  out  of  the  600 ! ! — See  Morning  Herald,  Jan.  4,  1842. 

''Lewes  Gaol. — Four  boys  brought  before  the  magistrates  at  Battle  for  disorderly  conduct  in 
the  Union-house.  The  eldest  (15)  had  been  sent  before  for  similar  conduct,  and  advised  theothera 
to  revolt,  for  the  treatment  in  the  prison  was  far  superior  to  the  Union-house.  The  magistrates  at 
first  refused  to  commit;  but  the  boys  said  if  they  did  not  they  would  commit  other  crimes  that  would 
compel  them;  and  they  were  sent  to  Lewes  gaol  for  three  weeks.' — Ibid.  June  2,  1842. 

"■East  Bourne  Union. — Captain  Pechel  said,  that  Mr.  Booker  had  charged  the  guardians  of 
this  Union  with  moral  and  constructive  murder.  He  now  renewed  that  charge,  and  would  stand  by 
iU'—Ibid.  April  15, 1842. 

'HAMPSHIRE. — Winchester  Assises. — Upwards  of  100  prisoners  for  trial — more  than 
<]ouble  the  average  number  during  the  war;  yet  taxed  heavily  with  the  Rural  Police.' — Ibid. 
March  1,  1842. 

'•Salisbury  Assises. — 119  prisoners  for  trial.  More  than  was  ever  recollected  in  this  county.' 
—Ibid.  March  4,  1842. 

'■Monmouth  Gaol — is  so  full,  that  a  person  who  was  brought  there  on  Thursday  week  was  re- 
fused admission  till  the  following  day.' — Ibid. 

"Aylesbury  Gaol. — Nine  females,  with  each  a  child  at  her  breast,  were  atone  time  in  this 
prison,  with  nothing  but  the  ordinary  prison  diet  for  support  of  themselves  and  infants.  And  In- 
spector Mr.  Russell  found  ten  small  cold  cells,  6  or  7  feet  by  3,  scarcely  fit  for  one  prisoner,  with 
three  prisoners  in  each,  and  five  had  been  at  one  time  in  where  there  was  not  room  for  them  to  lie 
Aoviix:— Weekly  Dispatch,  Feb.  19, 1843. 

'ESSEX. — Springfield  Gaol. — Samuel  Sampson  died  in  one  of  the  small  cells,  after  being 
sent  the  second  time  from  the  Union,  because  from  disease,  and  sixty  years  of  age,  he  was  unable 
to  perform  the  work  offered  him.  Inspectors  Russell  and  Crawford  found  thirty  prisoners  sick  more 
than  the  hospital  could  contain,  confined  to  their  beds  in  the  ordinary  cells.  Dr.  Short  reports  that 
the  sickness  and  diseases  were  produced  by  cold,  low  diet,  and  inefficient  clothing!!' — Morning 
flerald,  Jan.  7,  1843. — [Are  not  these  doings  capital  offences  against  the  State?] 

Now  see  proofs  of '  increased  comforts  and  raising  the  moral  character  of  the  poor.'  Look 
at  a  few  instances  from  London,  Kent,  Surrey,  Suffolk,  Sussex,  Essex,  besides  the  notorious  ac- 
counts in  the  public  papers  of  Hoo,  Medway,  Sevenoaks,  Eaton,  Bridgewater,  and  other  Unions— r 
the  horrors  of  which  will  be  an  eternal  and  everlasting  disgrace  to  the  parties  supporting  this  mosjt 
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abominable,  hateful,  and  unchristian  law.  Here  is  proofs  of  the  '  destitute  being  better  provided 
for' — when  only  five  out  of  forty-two  persons  are  sent  from  Greenwich  to  Maidstone  gao) ;  yet  no 
less  than  108  are  sent  in  one  month  from  that  one  ofHce ! !  And  the  London  prisons  crowded  to 
suffocation,  and  the  parish  officers  in  danger  of  being  murdered  !!!  Here  is  a  return  of  74  able- 
bodied  labourers.  Another  Union  makes  a  return  of  47  able-bodied  men;  and  again  another  Union 
made  a  return,  about  the  same  time,  of  183  able-bodied  men  and  women.  These  three  are  from 
<liffereDt  parts  of  the  country,  and  below  tlie  average  number.  And  taking  74  and  47  women  with 
the  men  as  above,  gives  125  able  men  and  women  in  each  house;  and  supposing  tliey  have  only 
one  child  each  able-bodied  person,  these  able-bodied  men  and  families  cost  the  country  at  the  rate 
of  near  three  millions  a  year!  as  hereafter  shown. 

'  KENT. — Maid&toneGaol. — The  calender  is  unusually  heavy — 119  prisoners  for  trial;  and 
it  is  expected  the  trial  of  the  late  master  of  theHoo  Union  will  come  on  for  flogging  the  femalesZ-r- 
Ibid.  March  16. 1842. 

'  Greenwich  f/HJon.-^-Sixtcen  refractory  paupers  sent  to  Maidstone  gaol.' — Ibid.  Of/.  21, 1843. 

'Sutton  (the  master)  reported  to  the.board  of  guardians,  that  35  had  been  sent  to  Maidstone  gaol 
the  last  three  days,  and  ten  more  were  charged,  and  nine  sent  to  Maidstone.  One  of  the  men  spoke 
for  the  others,  and  declared  he  never  would  work  in  any  Union-house — he  would  be  hung  first.' — 
Ibid.  Oct.  22,  1«42. 

'Thirty-seven  men  and  five  women  (42  persons)  made  similar  declarations;  and  twenty-one 
charged  before  the  magistrate,  who  committed  only  five  to  Maidstone  gaol  out  of  the  forty-two,  as 
no  less  than  108  had  been  sent  there  in  the  last  month.' — Ibid.  Oct.  28,  1842. 

'  SURREY,  much  the  same. — Eleven  men  at  one  time  committed  from  Union  Hall  for  refusing 
to  break  stones  for  a  night's  lodging,  &c.  in  Newington  workhouse.  The  men  said  they  had  only 
dirty  straw  to  lay  on,  a  bit  of  dry  bread,  and  gruel  that  ran  through  them  like  water.  Officers 
declared  these  vagrants  were  so  numerous,  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.' — Ibid. 
Oct.  19,  1842. 

'LONDON. — Mansion  House. — Gooch,  the  turnkey  of  the  Giltspur  Street  Corapt^,  had  been 
a  servant  to  the  prison  twenty-two  years,  and  never  before  knew  it  to  be  in  such  a  crowded  state. 
They  were  compelled  to  put  three  or  four  men  in  a  bed  where  there  should  be  only  one,  and  then 
it  appeared  that  forty  or  fifty  were  obliged  to  lie  upon  the  floor;  and  other  prisons,  as  well  as  the 
Hefuge  in  Whitecross  Street,  were  also  crowded  to  excess.' — Ibid.  March  "ii,  1848. 

"Guildhall. — Scholefield,the  turnkey, said  Bridewell  was  so  crowded. that  the  aldermen  complained 
they  had  no  means  of  summary  punishment  for  the  four  lads  then  before  them,  for  stealing  bread 
to  save  them  from  starving ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  send  fourteen  others  before  them  to  Newgate 
for  trial.  The  magistrates  and  clerks  both  at  the  Mansion  House  and  Guildhall  declared,  that  the 
Bridewell  and  Compter  Prisons  were  used  as  a  relief  to  the  Unions;  and  that  the  New  Poor  Law 
had  crowded  our  prisons  almost  to  sufibcation,'  &c. — Ibid.  March  31,  1842. 

"■West  London  Union. — Relievingofficer  (Mr.  Miller)  said.  The  casual  poor  were  *o  WMwerou* 
and  so  hutigrj/,  that  he  wondered  the  parish  officers  were  not  murdered  J  i ! .'' — lb.  Jan.  4,  1842. 

''  Bosmere  and  Croydon  Union. — There  are  now  74  able-bodied  labourers  in  this  house.  The 
refractory  conduct  of  these  men  has  excited  some  alarm  in  the  breasts  of  the  authorities.  Appli- 
cation has  been  made  to  the  chief  constable  of  police  for  two  constables  to  be  stationed  in  the  vici- 
nity, in  case  of  an  outbreak.  Yesterday  the  attention  of  the  guardians  of  the  Union  was  specially 
called  to  thesu'^ject.  and  every  precaution  adopted  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace.' — Ipswich 
Journal,  Jan.  28,  1843. 

'  Loddon  and  CA  are  ring  Union. — Heckingham  House. — The  Bury  Post  of  the  llih  and  18th 
Instant  has  misrepresented  some  facts  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  governor  of  this  house,  and  the  rigour 
of  two  ex-o^cio  guardians  in  the  infliction  of  corporeal  punishment  upon  some  of  the  refractory 
inmates,'  &c. — Ibid. 

'  Cosford  Union. — Semer  House. — Two  clergymen  proposed  and  seconded  a  motion  for  an 
increase  of  bread  and  potatoes;  and  it  only  waits  the  sanction  of  the  Somerse.t  House  Commissioners 
to  put  in  practice  the  highest  scale  of  the  neighbourhood  instead  of  the  lowest,  as  it  has  been,'  &c. 
—Ibid.  March  11,  1843. 

^Beccles  Gaol. — Suffolk  Union  Workhouses. — Although  the  public  hear  nothing  whatever  of 
the  complaints  of  the  paupers  confined  in  union  workhouses  in  this  county,  yet  it  appears  a  strong 
feeling  of  discontent  exists  among  them,  both  male  and  female  occasionally  breaking  out  in  acts  of 
violence — unfortunately,  the  only  form  of  expression  which  these  incarcerated  creatures  are  capable 
of  giving  of  their  discontent  and  desire  of  relief.  This  dissatisfied  feeling  has  most  strongly  shown 
itself  in  Shipmeadow  House.  No  less  than  2G  paupers,  twenty-three  men  and  three  women,  (some 
for  making  a  noise,  and  calling  the  master  improper  names — some  for  entering  a  ward  or  yard  not 
appropriated  to  them — some  for  demolishing  a  wall  and  windows — one  for  breaking  a  broom-handle, 
and  some  for  taking  provisions  out  of  the  trays)  were  committed  to  Beccles  gaol,  where  they  say 
they  have  better  food,  and  more  of  it,  than  in  the  house.  The  guardians  were  summoned.  One 
rich  farmer  would  not  go,  or  be  a  screw-driver  to  the  CoinmissioBers  uny  longer.^-^Suffolk  Chronicle, 
3farch^  and  11,1843. 

"Hnxne  Union  House. — Six  men  were  committed  to  the  county  gaol  for  refusing  to  work — 
Samuel  Bush  for  sixteen  days;  William  Flint  seventeen  days;  George  Taylor  eighteen  days; 
William  Warren  nineteen  days;  Samuel  Sillett  twenty  days;  and  James  Beaumont  twenty-one 
days.' — Ibid. 

'These  six  men  had  to  go  twenty  miles  from  the  prison  to  their  Jiotnesr— .c|ne  ev.ery  day,  as  if 
intended  to  add  a  solitary  walk  to  the  other  punishment.'  r.'.. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr,  Ollivteb  is  thanked  for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Manufacturing  Dislricls." 
A.  Z..  Knarpsbro*. — No,  indeed :  the  old  miter  was  too  wise  in  his  generation  to  leave  hit 

nr.pheto  a  farthing. 
A  HuDDEHSFiELD  Friend. —  Mr.  Oastlkr's  opinion  is  that  Dr.  Croi.v' a  pamphlet,  "England, 

the  Fortress  of  Christianity,"  should  be  read  by  every  Englishman,     At  this  moment  it  is 

all-important. 

The  following  letter  is  Lord  Cottenham's  reply,  in  acknowledgment  of  tlie 
letter  of  thanks  from  the  parties  enjoying  the  '^purchased  liherly  of  the  Riili'3 
of  the  Queen's  Bench/'  for  his  Lordship's  services  in  bringing  a  Bill  into  t!ie 
House  of  Lords  for  its  continuation  ;  which  Bill  was  passed  unanimously  by  tlie 
Lords,  but  rejected  by  the  Home  Secretary  !  now  Head  Gaoler  of  the  Queen's 
Prison. — Proh  !  Pudor ! — 

"Lord  Cottenham  presents  his  compliments  to  Captain  Gould,  and  has  the  honour  to 

acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  communication  transmitted  by  him,  and  dated  the  23rd  insto'  t. 

"Lord  Cottenham  has  had  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  a  measure  which  he  thought 

justice  required,  and  requests  Captain  Gould  will  have  the  goodness  to  exprets  to  the  parlies 

to  this  communication  Lord  Cottenham's  sense  of  the  sentiments  it  contains. 

"  To  Captain  Gould,  Junior  United  Service  Club.— 27th  May,  1843." 

Where  is  the  Constitution  ?  The  Lords  passed  the  Bill  unanimously  ;  the 
Commons  pass  it  to  a  second  reading ;  and  the  Home  Secretary  arrests  its 
progress  ! — thus  asserting  and  using  a  power  greater  than  the  two  Houses  ! 
Again,  I  ask,  where  is  the  Constitution  ?  And  where  is  the  head  of  the  Home 
Secretary  ?— RO. 

A  HARD  CASE. 

Th(>r(>  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  justice  is  not  withheld  from  the  poor.  There 
is  in  this  prison  a  poor  gentleman,  who  is  anxious  to  meet  a  jury,  but,  because  he  is  poor,  he  cao 
neither  force  his  prosecutor  to  bring  him  to  trial,  nor  obtain  hi'*  release  from  prison  on  bail. 

He  is.  in  fact,  the  prisoner  of  his  enemy,  coofiued  under  the  warrant  of  a  Judge,  during  the 
pleasure  of  his  prosecutor! 

People  ouiside  assume,  because  a  Judge  has  said  so,  that,  "  If  any  man  hath  wrong  or  injury 
done  to  him  by  bis  imprisonment,  we  [ihe  Judges]  have  the  power  to  release  him." 

That  the  words  of  this  emphatic  declaration  of  Lord  Hyde  were  true  when  that  great  and 
wise  Judge  used  ihein,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  how  far  they  are  carried  out  in  practice  at  the 
jjresent  day.  will  be  sren  from  the  following  case. 

Last' January  an  indictment  was  preferred  before  the  grand  jury  sitting  in  the  Court  of  Queen") 
Bench  at  Westmiiisier  Hall  against  Mr.  T.  for  alleged  perjury,  stated  to  have  been  committed  la 
nil  afii<i<tvit  »tiirh  he  swore  on  the  II  th  day  of  that  month;  and  "  a  true  bill"  was  returned  na 
Saturday  the  2Sih  of  January.  About  four  hours  afterwards,  the  prosecutor  obtained  a  Benrli 
warrant  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Chief  Justice,  for  Mr.  T.'s  apprehension,  and  he  was  next 
morning  (being  Sunday)  taken  into  custody  by  a  police  constable,  and  conveyed  to  a  station-house, 
where  he  remained  until  the  following  day;  and  at  three  o'clock  of  that  day  (Monday,  the  30th  of 
January)  he  was  taken  before  a  Judge  at  chambers,  and  committed  to  prison  for  want  of  bail. 

Mr.  'V  ,  although  a  member  of  a  highly  respectable  family,  was  unable  to  procure  bail,  and  he 
determined  patiently  to  remain  in  priiion  until  the  following  term,  when,  from  the  proseru'.or'n 
declaration  that  "no  time  should  be  lost  in  bringing  him  to  trial,"  he  expected  to  be  brought  up  :<> 
plead  and  take  his  trial. 

Easter  Term  arrived,  and  lasted  from  the  19th  day  of  April  to  the     day  of  May  ;  but  the  pro- 
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secutor  took  no  proceeding  to  bring  the  case  forward.    Vacation  intervened,  and  then  Trinity-' 
Term  arrived;  still  noiliing  was  done  by  the  prosecutor. 

Mr.  T.  wearied  out  by  waiting,  and  with  the  prospect  before  him  of  the  long  vacation,  at  last 
wrote  to  the  prosecutor,  stating  ^'bis  readiness  to  go  to  trial,  and  asking  prosecutor  whether  be 
meant  to  go  on  in  thai  term."  Prosecutor  replied  that  "he  would  lake  immediate  steps  to  bring 
Mr.  T.  up  to  plead."  On  the  8th  of  J-une  Mr.  T.  was  brought  into  Court,  and  pleaded  '•  not  guilty";; 
atid  ilien  moved  the  Court  lo  bind  the  prosecutor  over  to  prosecute,  and  to  let  him  (Mr.  T.)  out 
of  custody,  either  on  his  own  recognizance,  or  upon  giving  such  bail  as  he  could  procure.  He 
urged  upon  the  Court's  consideration  the  long  time  he  bad  remained  in  prison  without  trial  and 
conviction  of  a  jury — his  perfeof  readiness  at  all  times,  since  his  imprisonment,  to  go  to  trial,  and 
bis  unceasing  anxiety  for  an  opportunity  to  establish  his  entire  freedom  from  guilt,  and  his  inno- 
cence of  the  crime  charged  against  him,  and  referred  to  the  A«tof  Parliament  (48  Geo. 3rd.  c.  58.) 
under  the  authority  of  which  the  warrant  had  been  granted  upon  which  he  had  been  apprehended  ; 
and  which  Act  directs,  that  "in  case  a- defendant  charged  by  indictment  for  any  offence  (not  being 
treason  or  felony),  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance,  the  Judge  shall  commit 
liim  to  prison,  there  to  remain  until  he  shall  give  bail,  or  shall  bedischarged  by  order  of  the  said 
(yourt  in  term  time,  or  of  one  of  the  Judges  in  vacation;"  which  Act,  he  maintained,  gave  the- 
Judge  power  to  discharge  him,  and  particularly  in  a  case  like  the  present,  where  the  prosecutor 
bad  so  long  neglected  lo  bring  the  case  to  trial.  He  also  maintained  that  the  Judges  of  ihe  Queen's 
Bench  could,  in  the  exercise  of  that  power  which  they  enjoyed  at  common  law,  as  well  as  by  the 
above  and  other  Statutes,  admit  biro  to  bail  in  such  sum  only  as  be  could  procure;  for  the  Act  of 
"William  and  Mary  declares  it  to  be  an  offence  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  demand  exces- 
hive  bail,  being  in  effect  a  denicU  of  bail  altogether .  The  learned  Judge,  however,  in  very 
humane  language,  informed  Mr.  T.  he  cuuld  not  compel  his  prosecutor  to  go  on,  and  iliat  he  had 
bimself  to  blame  for  his  long  imprisonment,  for  he  might  havegiven  ba«l  long  ago,  and  recommended 
liim  to  apply  to  a  Judge  at  chambers  with  the  best  bail  he  could  obtain.  So  that  a  poor  man  in' 
prison  is  presumed  to  be  in  his  ovmi  custody,  when- he  cannot  obtain  bailt,  and  his  prosecutor  refuses 
10  bring  him  to  trial. 

As  I  have  already  slated,  Mr.  T.  is  unable  to*  procure  bail,  and  he  retoains  in  prison,  without 
trial  and  conviction.  This,  under  arcumstances  even  of  clear  guik,  is  a  hardship,  because  im- 
prisonment before  iriai  is  seldom  tak«n  into  account  in  apportioning  punishment  after  conviction; 
i)ui,  in  the  present  case,  if  it  be  true  that  the  accused  is  prepared  to  establish,  by  ihe  clearest  ami 
most  unimpeachable  evidence,  his  innocence,  it  amounts  to  a  great  practical  cruelty  to  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  hardly  possible  to  account  for  the  seeming  difference  nhich  exists  in  the  administra- 
lion  of  criminal  law  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  from  that  in  practice  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  the 
highest  Court  of  criminal  Justice  in  England.  Pew  persons  have  any  knowledge  of  that  difference.. 
At  the  Central  Crimina'l  Court,  prisoners  who  are  not  tried  and  convicted  or  acquitted,  are 
discharged  by  proclamation  at  the  end  of  each  Sessions;  and  had  Mr.  T.  been  indicted  in  that 
Court,  and  committed  lo  Newgale  in  January  last,  he  must  have  been  tried  or  discharged  befure 
tbe  expiration  of  five  weeks.  He  has  now  been- imprisoued  five  month*,,  owing  tO'  the  difference  of 
practice  in  the  Queen's  Bench;  and  under  no  ciicumsiances  can  he  now  be  brought  to  trial  before 
IS'ovember;  so  that  the  praetice  of  (he  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  is  a  premium  on  persecution.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  whether,  when  the  prosecutor  preferred  his  indictment  in  the  Queen's  Bench, 
he  contemplated  the  possibility  of  the  accused  being  kept  so  long  in  prison  without  a  conviction; 
but  it  is  a  fact,  that  cannot  be  denied,  that  if  the  prosecutor  ha<l  wailed  frotn  the  Saturday  wheni 
be  procured  a  "  true  bill "  against  Mr.  T.  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  until  the  follovoiug  Monday 
nnorning,  a  period  of  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  he  might  have  indicted  him  at  at  the  Central. 
Criminal  Court;  and  in  thatcase,as  F  haveabove  shown,  Mr.  T.  niuslhave  been  long  ago  brought^ 
to  trial.  Sorely  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  will  no  longer  allow  themselves  to- 
remain  the  instruments  of  injustice  for  the  gratification  of  malice! 

It  is  cruel  iit  the  extreme  lo  charge  a  man  with  such  a  grave  offence  as  that  of  perjury  (which 
is  not  less  da^ngerous  to  the  welfare  of  society  than  it  is  detestaible  in  its  nature,)  and  noi  allow  hinv 
to  prove  his  innocence.  Some  men  (and  it  is  not  by  any  means  an  impossible  supposition)  possess 
such  weak  minds,  and  dread  the  anxiety  of  delay  and  attendant  misery  of  imprisonment  so  much, 
that  rather  than  be  confined  for  an  indefiiiUe  period,  they  would  pldad  guiky,  though  such  ple» 
■were  a  masife^t  falsehood,  in  order,  at  a  distant  period,  to  be  able  to  reckon  with  certainty  on  their 
vestoratioM  to  liberty  ;  for  the  law  lakes  liO  trouble,  in  such  ca!<es,  to  ascertain  the  Iruth  of  the 
accused's  plea — it  only  concerns  iis*-lf  with  a  prisoner's  guilt.  If  he  be  innocent,  and  thinks  proper 
to  say  olherwi.'.e,  the  law  will  presume  he  is  guilty,  however  impossible  it  may  appear  that  he 
could  have  conmiitted  the  crime  imputed  to  him.  The  danger  arising  flora  such  a  proceeding,  to- 
the  interests  of  third  parties,  is  too  obvious  lo  require  nrore  than  a  passing  remark. 

It  is  true,  and  it  is  all  thai  can  be  said  in  excuse  for  the  grievance  in  question,  that  an  innocent 
man,  if  wrongfully  accused,  may,  upon  the  acquittal  of  a  jury,  maintain  an  action  for  a  malicious 
prosecution;  but  that  is  a  remedy  accessible  only  lo  a  rich  man.  A  poor  man  would  look  wiih 
horror  at  the  piAspect  of  litigating  a  suit  at  law.  There  are  few  men  who  have  ever  embarked  lu 
such  an  enterprise, that  have  not  regretted  their  folly,  for  a  verdict  is  not  al'ways  at  gain — it  is  often 
a  loss  to  the  successful  party,  and  the  entire  ruin  of  his  o|)p«»aeut. 

In  a  case  like  the  present,  il  becomes  a  subject  for  the  ^erious  coBsideratioD'  of  those  interested 
ii)  such  matters,  how  far  it  may  not  be  possible  to  subdue  a  man's  spirit  into  a  false  aekno»ledg- 
iiient  of  guilt,  and  thereby  uiHict  an  irreparable  injury  upou  the  administration  of  justice. 

Ill  ihis  paiticular  case.  perha|)s  some  guarantee  against  such  a  calamity  may  be  found  in  ihe 
character  of  Mr.  T.,  whose  free,  and  apparently  candid  communications,  induce  the  belief  that  when 
he  protests  his  innocence,  he  is  prepared  to  prove  it;  and  those  who  abhor  tyranny  for  tyranny's- 
sake,  will,  doubtless,  not  witbiiold  liieir  sympathy  from  him. 

We  know  tliat  he  coniriies  to  supjiorl  himself  on  the  prison  allowance,  wiih  the  aid  of  some 
trifling  gifts  of  a  few  shillings  fr©m  spmpathizing  friends;  and  his  wife,  who  is  an  accomplished 
aud  dujiable  noman,  shares  bis  captivity. 
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This  prisoner  is  denied  justice  because  he  it  poor.  That  poverty  is  njanifest,  when  he  is  sup- 
ported GUI  of  the  "eounty  moaej";  still,  bail  is  demanded.  Thus,  English  Judges  are.  by  such 
"Court  praciice,"  more  unjust  than  S/iylock.  He  only  demanded  his  bond — the  bend  of  allegiance 
is  Trial— or  Liberty  !— R.O. 

THE  WORKING  OF  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

(Concluded  from  the  tast  number,) 

*'  A  Return,  tately  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  shows  that  no  less  than  nine  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  persons  have  been  committed  to  prison  for  offences  against  the  rules 
and  regulatioB-s  of  uaion  noikhouses  within  the  last  seven  years — i.  e.  since  the  amended  Poor  Law 
has  been  the  la:w  of  the  land.    One  ^reat  reason  for  the  change  in  the  former  code  of  administering 
parochial  relief,  was  said  to  be  the  demoralization  produced  iii' the  character  nf  the  labouriuj; 
classes,  by  the  expectali»n  held  ont  that  the  parish  was  bound  to  supply  immediate  relief  lo  all 
applicants.     Now,  imprisonmeD't  iu  a  gaol   implies  (he  existence  of  crime;   hut  if  the  prisons  be 
tilled,  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  effect  of  the  law  has  been  to  effect  reformation? — or  if  these 
offences   be  less  in  point  of  moral  turpitude,  is  it  justice  that  they  should  be  visited  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  which  require  the  severity  of  a  gaol  ?     //  icas  generally  understood  that  the 
discipline  of  the  union  hou»e  was  intended  to  be  irksome  and  painful  lo  those  who  desired 
liberty  of  action;  but  it  surely  never  was  contemplated  that  the  felon's  gaol  should  have  charms^ 
superior  to  the  proferred  aid  of  the  union  workhouse.     And  yet  if  we  look  at  the  large  number 
of  commitments  that  have  taken  pVace,  it  appears  that  the  union  houses  are  regarded  by  many,  not 
merely  in  ilie  light  of  prisons,  frut  less  comfortable.     The  subardinates  of  the  workhouses  are 
usually  invested  with  the  power  of  constables,  and  the  limits  of  the  workhou><e   preclude  escape; 
yet  with  ihesehindra»<'es,we  hearof  nearly  ten  thousand  persons  who  took  the  risk  of  confinement 
in  the  felon's  prison,  as  if  accounting  it  no  greater  hardship  to-  be  confined  in  the  one  place  than  in. 
the  other.     This  week  only  we  find  six  persons  committed  to   Beccles  Gaol  on  account  of  mis- 
behaviour in  Shipmeadew  House,  and  tkis  toe  subsequent  ta  the  commitment  of  others  for  the  like 
offence.     It  has  been  publicly  stated,  and  no  contradiction  has  yet  appeared,  that  the  dietary  of 
Shipmeadow  House  is  below  that  &f  the  gaol  at  Beccles.  If  this  be  the  case,  is  it  at  all  improbable 
that  the  discipline  of  the  former  should  be  infringed,  to  acquire  the  greater  indulgence  of  the- 
latter?     To  say  nothing  of  the  injustice  of  subjecting  men  accused  of  no  crime  to  greater  hardship 
than  is  incurred  by  those  whose  oifeuces,  proved  or  alleged,  subject  them  to  the  rigours  of  a  gaoU 
we  would  beg  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  endeavours  ta  reduce  the  poor-rate,  the  county-rate 
must  be  increased;  and  thus  the  benefit  of  diminished  peor-rate  will  turn  out  to  be  no  benetii  at 
all.     The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  hare  regarded  their  experiments  as  complete  and  salisf ac- 
tor i/,  especi&lly  ia  the  agricultural  counties;   but  when  we  find  that  notwithstanding  Sf/^o/A-  haa 
furnished  a  very  large  froportion  of  those  committed  for  offences  against  workhouse  regula- 
tions, and  that  the  commitments  still  continue  on  the  same  scale,  it  is  necessary  that  the  triumvirate 
should  be  reminded  of  their  system  of  proscription,  in  order  that  they  may  see  that  its  effect  in- 
reducing  expenditure  on  the  one  hand  leads  lo  an  increase  on  the  other.  We  know  that  it  is  impos- 
bible  to  repeal  the  whole  of  the  existing  law  without  many  and  serious  inconveniences  ;  [Why  ?]  but 
there  is  room  for  effecting  many  improvements,  which  we  hope  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  before  the 
Act  for  the  continuance  ©f  the  law  receives  the  sanction  of  Parliasment."  —  Ipswich  Journal, 
March  18.  1843,  Editor's  leading  article. 

The  same  paper  gave  an  account  of  seven  persons  being  committed  to  prison  from  union  houses,, 
as  follows: — "Benjamin  Hillen,  ll  years  of  age;  George  Kirby,  20;  Noah  Gray,  19;  John 
Baldry.  18;  George  Drew,  18;  Charles  W^yatt,  19,  were  committed  to  Beccles  Gaol,  for  refusing 
to  Work  iu  the  Shipmeadow  Union  Workhouse,  for  21  days,"  And  the  two  next  weeks  20  more 
were  rommiited,  as  follows: — 

"I'wehe  more  paupers  were  committed  to  prison  from  union  hotisea,  viz.  six  from  Bostnere 
and  Claduu,  five  from  Plumesgate,  and  one  from  Hoxne  Union." — Ibid..  March  25,  1843. 

'•To  Berries  Gaol,  from  Wangford  Union,  Shipmeadow  House — John  Kirby,  aged  49; 
Joseph  Kell,  35;  George  Pulford,  32  ;  Samuel  Howes,  37;  Robert  Boash,  32;  Stephen  Burges, 
52,  for  misbehaviour,  21  days'  hard  labour; — and  committed  to  the  County  Gaol,  James  Mayhew, 
for  refusing  to  work  in  Barham  Union  House,  SI  days ;  and  Henry  Bannister,  for  leaving  his  family 
chargeable  to  the  parish  of  Eye,  two  months  and  hard  labour." — Ibid.  April  1,  1843. 

'"  One  of  ih«  guardians  of  the  Wangford  Union"  complained  of  the  above  reaiarks,  and  said, 
"The  cause  of  these  late  outbreaks  was  the  inability  of  farmers  lo  employ  their  usual  number 
of  labourers,  which  caused  so  many  more  idle  and  dissolute  characters  to  be  sent  into  the  work- 
house;" and  then  he  sends  a  copy  of  the  *•  Dietary,"  to  prove  it  is  better  than  the  gaol  alluwance, 
which  Dietary  ^huws  the  men  have  6oa.  of  bread  and  1  oz.  of  cheese,  and  women  5oz.  of  bread  and 
J  oz.  of  butter,  for  breakfast,  and  the  san»e  for  supper;  amd  loz.  of  bread  and  1  oz.  of  cheese  for 
dinner  four  days  in  a  week,  12oz.  of  suet  pudding  women,  14  oz.  men,  two  days,  and  12oz.  meat 
pudding  the  ur>men,  and  14 oz.  the  men,  for  dinner  the  ether  day.  Children  in  proportion  to  Bge, 
&c.-~Ibid.  March  25,  1843. 

The  cost  of  the  above,  at  the  present  contract  prices,  will  be.  men,  I#.  lOd.  per  week,  womea 
Is.  Sd. ;  and  supposing  they  have  each  one  child,  at  is.  6d.  aitd  Is,  id.  ])er  week,  the  average  cost 
of  each  person  will  be  Is.  Id. 

Sinjjle  men,  under  the  New  Poor  Law,  were  to  have  every  encouragen>ent  to  keep  single;  but 
since  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  large  families  cost  such  an  enormous  deal  of  money  in  the 
union  houses,  self-preservation,  the  first  law  of  nature,  makes  farmers  turn  off  the  single  men,  and 
those  with  small  families,  unless  they  work  for  less  wages,  as  they  cost  so  much  less  in  the  work- 
houses than  those  with  large  families. 

A  single  man,  on  being  discharged  lately,  to  make  room  for  a  man  with  seven  children,  wl,o 
nii«t  otherwise  have  gone  into  the  workhouse,  at  an  expense  uf  three  guineas  a  week,  remarked 
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"  Then  I  am  to  be  sent  into  the  prison  workhouse,  and  endtere  the  torture  of  oli  its-  horrors, 
because  I  have  not  a  wife  and  ehildren.  Is  this  my  reward  for  keepinjf  siii({k'?"  The  Old  Poof 
Law  was  condemned,  and  the  New  Poor  Law  was  passed,  to  establish  uniformity,  and  to  do  away 
all  favouriiism.  Pray  good  Sir  Robert  Peel,  where  is  the  tribunal  to  be  found  "  for  the  poor  to 
appeal  to  wiib  full  confideiire  of  proteciion?" 

An  old  man-of-war's  man,  who  had  fought  and  bled  in  the  Dragon  (74)  and  others, /rom  his 
master's  (the  farmer's)  "  inability  to  'pay  him,  had  lost  his  work,  sold  his  pig.  borrowed  JJO*..  wiih 
vhich  he  went  some  hundreds  of  miles  in  search  of  work,  but  found  none,  on  his  return  was  forced 
inio  the  union  house,  with  his  wife  and  seven  children.  After  being  in  a  short  lime,  he  was  ordered 
out  again,  and  set  to  work  by  a  I'arger  farmer,  who  paid  a  great  share  of  the  parish  poor-rate,  and 
who  jeeringlv  asked  him  Low  he  liked  ihe  workhouse.  The  »ld  l»r  sarid  it  was  'a  Hell  upon  eart^,' 
but  tor  one  \\\\i\^  he  hod  foitnd  there,  which  was  a  comfort  and  evnsolation  to  him,  and  that  was. 
Ae  found  himself,  his  wife  and  family  of  nine  persons,  cosi  three  guineas  a  week  in  there  ;  and  if 
he  had  only  one-irnih.  i.e.  is.  or&s.  a  week,  to  help  him  a  few  weeks  through  tlu;  winter,  he  should 
have  been  coniuit.  His  master  was  surprised,  and  on  inquiry  he  f*und  the  blarksmilh,  who  had 
been  overseer,  had  carried  his  union  year's  arccounts  to  the  sfhoolmasier,  to  see  if  what  the  old  tar 
liad  told  them  before  was  correct;  and  they  both  showed  the  farmer  their  figures,  which  proved, 
that  although  the  food  the  poor  consumed  did  not  cost  more  than  Is.  Sd.  or  is.  9d.  per  week,  yet 
including  ihe  maintenance  of  allthe  establishment,  which  is  all  charged  in  the  accuuBi,  the  food  and 
clothing  cost  3f.  3d.  each  person  per  week,  and  the  salaries  sf  officers  and  all  dther  expenses  cost 
Ss.yd.  and  a  fraction,  making  together  7s.  each  per  week  for  ihe  last  year.  They  then  got  the  ae- 
count  from  two  other  of  these  large  workhouses,  and  found  that,  with  aH  ex|)enses  included,  they^ 
were  all  a  fraction  over  7*.  each  per  week  ! ! !    [What  a  mouster  cheait  is  this  New  Poor  Law  !] 

'•  The  Dublin  Mail  seeya,  '  "The  fact  is,  that  neither  ihe  rich  nor  the  poor  will  willingly  pay  a; 
tax,  out  of  every  shilling  of  which  lOd.  goes  to  ihe  staff,  ani  only  2d.  to  the  poorP" — Morning 
Herald,!^  or.  26,  I8i2. 

The  above  proves  eUarly  thitt  in  these  union  hotises  9d.  out  of  every  shilling  goes,  to  the  staff, 
and  3^.  to  the  poor! 

1  have  before  shown,  that  three  of  these  uaion  houses  lately  made  a  return,  which  showed  ISo" 
able-bodied  meR  and  women  confined  in  them  ;  and  if  eaeh  person  has  o>nly  o<i«  child  on  the  average, 
at  7*.  per  week,  which  is  18/.  is.  per  year,  then  add  the  expenses  of  the  triumvirate  and  the  rural 
police,  it  will  certainly  make  more  than  an  average  of  20/.  a  year  eae-h  person.  "  Parlianien'.ary 
papers  show  there  are  587  unions" — {ace  Morning  Herald,  May  4,  1842).  Taking  the  above 
three  unions  ns  an  average,  there  are  now  locked  up  in  these  Basiile  Union  Prisons  146.750  per- 
sons, costing  (he  country  at  the  rate  of  the  enormous  sum  of  2,935,0O&/.  a  year — in  rotind  numbers,, 
say  three  millions  a  year  I  t! 

Now,  if  a  labourer,  with  his  wife  and  family,  is  happy,  content,  and  loyal  in  hi»  cottage  whea 
labouring  for  lOs.  per  week,  why  should  he,  because  his  master  has  not  ihe  means  of  paying  him,  be 
sent,  wiih  his  wife  and  children,  into  a  prison  woikhouse,  to  be  made  wretched,  miserable,  and  a 
rebel,  and  cost  63*.  shillings  per  week,  when  he  does  not  labour  ?  We  all  know  ihey  have  the- 
power,  but  what  right  can  any  set  of  men  have  to  spend  63*.  per  week,  when  10*.  would  do  so 
much  better  ?     I  deny  the  right. 

*'  Wamian,  the  relieving  officer,  before  Mr.  Grove,  the  magistrate,  at  the  Greenwich  Police 
Office,  said,  •  that  the  board  had  ordered  him  to  pay  married  men  l^d,  per  etet.,  and  single  men 
\d,,  for  breaking  stones.  The  l^d.  gave  the  man,  liis  wife,  and  child  5d.  a  day  for  the  three  to  lite 
upon.'  Well  might  Mr.  Grove  say,  'It  wa<  such  condort  that  drove  men  to  commit  ail  kin^a  of 
crimes.'  "— Morning  Herald,  Feb.  1 1 ,  1843. 

One  labourer,  with  a  family,  having  a  trifling  rough  occasio»ally,  but  still  able,  and  did  earn 
all  last  year  12*.  per  week,  /*  not  termed  an  able  bodied  man,  and  is  allowed  food  worth  2s.  6d. 
per  week,  because  he  is  a  favouritk.  Another  labourer,  so  sickly  he  never  was  or  ever  likely  lo 
lie  able  to  earn  6*.  a  week,  several  farmers  took  him  a  few  weeks  each,  and  paid  him  full  wagey, 
and  tlieu  called  him  an  able-bodied  man,  because  he  should  no>t  have  any  out  relief.  And  why  ? — 
because  he  is  no  favourite.  Such  eases  as  these  fret^ueuily  happen  iu  parishes  adjoining  each 
other. 

-Prisoners  in  West  Riding  of  York  from  499,  in  ISIO",  to  4,430.  in  1843."'— /AW. 

Now  to  me  it  appears  quite  certain,  that  if  there  had  been  7io  unsound  Currency  Bill  of  1819". 
there  would  have  been  no  New  Poor  Law — hence  no  Chartists,  no  riots,  no  such  r ruel  tortures  as 
there  has  been  in  prisons — such  as  to  produce  (what  the  Morni/ig  //«r<r/f/ calls)  '  legal  executions — 
deaths  by  Justices' justice,' — alluding  to  ihe  deaths  of  Richard  Jones,  Charles  Bea  e,  and  another, 
in  the  Norihleach  Priso».     Verdict,  died  from  ill-treatment,  hard  work,  and  want  of  food  ! 

Nobles  of  England,  arise  !  arise  !  t  for  Heaven's  sake— for  your  own  sake — fur  your  country's 
sake — and  for  the  sake  of  the  5,519.596  that  petitioned  against  the  cruel,  murderous  New  Poor 
Law.  and  be  no  longer  blind  and  deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  poor.  Kemeniber,vvlien  the  thanks  of  the 
country  were  given  to  Nelson.  Wellington,  and  all  our  greatest  commanders,  by  sea  and  land,  for 
their  splendid  victories,  they  all  said  ihe  Ibanks  were  due  to  the  officyers  and  men  under  their  com- 
uiand-^in  fact,  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  sailors  and  soldiers,  thousands  of  whom,  who  now  implore 
your  protection,  have  aided  and  assisted  to:  make  many  of  you  what  you  are,  and  proucied  you  and 
)our  piopeity  when  you  needed  their  assistance.  Judge  of  their  feelings,  when  in  their  agony  they 
beg  for  6*.  a  week  to  keep  them  content  and  loyal,  they  know  60*.  is  spent  to  torture  them  and 
make  them  rebels,  only  waiting  their  opportunity  for  vengeance.  May  Heaven  in  its  mercy  leach 
you  to  avoid  this,  and  cheer  those  on  who  heartily  do  seek  to  soften  the  distresses,  and  really  meaa 
10  better  tlie  condition  of  the  poor. 

"  I  am,  most  sincerely  your  well-wisher, 

"  TRUTH.'^ 

Priated  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Hoad^Loadoo.  , 
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J.  TotsoN,  Liverpool. — Mr.  Oastlkr  has  already  been  informed,  on  authoritj/  upon  whic/t  he 
can  depend,  not  only'"  that  ike  fires  in  Liverpool  voere  supposed  to  have  connexion  with  cer- 
tain hints  from  Ike  Emerald  Isle"  but  that  the  authorities  of  Liverpool  had  applied  to  the 
Home  Secretary  for  his  assistance,  to  procure  a  police  force  upon  which  they  might  r el  >/. 
Sir  James  replied,  "  Take  care  of  yourselves." 

M.  Smith,  Tadcaster,  Yorkshire,  informs  Mr.  Oastler  that  many  farmers  belonging  to  the 
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"THE  LATE  Dr.  MAGINN. 

"  An  erroneous  opinion  appears  to  be  entertained  as  to  the  proceeds  of  the  subscription  soma 
time  since  set  on  fool  for  the  de.siilute  family  of  lliis  higi)ly  talented  and  much  lametrted  gentleiriaii. 
We  regret  lo  tiiid,  that  up  !o  this  lime  it  has  fallen  far  short  of  what  was  expected,  and  of  wliat  it 
ought  to  be.  The  whole  amount  paid  into  Coutts's  bank  scarcely  exceeds  500/.,  nearly  one-linif 
of  which  has  already  been  expended  in  fitting  out  the  only  son  of  the  deceased  as  a  cadet  for  India 
— an  appointment  which  did  great  honour  to  the  feelings  of  Lord  Fitzgerald,  and  was,  we  believe, 
the  last  otHcial  act  of  his  life.  This,  however,  is  the  only  thing  the  Conservative  administration, 
which  owes  so  much  to  Dr.  Maginn  as  a  political  writer,  has  done  for  his  family.  The  case,  it  ii 
true,  has  received  additional  recommendation  from  the  example  of  the  few,  but  distinguished,  per- 
sonages who  have  so  generously  come  forward  with  their  contributions  to  the  fund.  VVe  observe 
in  the  subscriplion-list  the  honoured  names  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  the  King  of  Hanover,  LokX 
Granville  Somerset,  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  Lord  Lowther,  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  the  Hon.  Justice 
Jackson  and  others — names  which  certainly  stamp  the  object  as  one  especially  worthy  the  regard 
of  ihe  Conserv.ilive  aristocracy,  for  whose  cause  Dr.  Maginn,  to  the  end  of  his  valuable  life.  >(» 
strenuously  devoted  all  the  energies  of  his  mind.  The  Conservative  party  at  large  certainly  owe  ;* 
debt  of  gratitude  lo  one  who  did  so  much  for  their  interests,  and  we  do  hope  that  some  worthier 
effort  will  yet  be  iiiade  to  discharge  it,  by  placing  his  exemplary  widow  and  two  daughters,  still 
unprovided  for,  ai  least  above  want.  It  is  the  remark  of  an  ancient  writer,  that  "there  are  some 
people  well  enough  di-jposed  to  be  grateful,  but  they  ciuinot  hit  upon  it  wiiliout  a  |)rompter — tiiey 
must  be  taught  to  be  thankful,  and  it  is  a  fair  step  if  we  can  but  bring  them  to  be  witlin!>;,and  dnlv 
offer  at  it.'  How  delighted  should  we  be  if  this  slight  ni<tire  of  the  case  in  question  iniglii  so 
operate." 

Need  a  siinjle  word  be  added  to  induce  tlic  Conservatives  to  be  up  and  stit- 
lingr?— ll.O. 
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TO  THE  POOR  LAW  COMMISSIONERS,  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

Kensington,  June  13,  1843. 

Grnilemen. — On  the  17th  of  March  I  had  ihehonour  of  waiting  up'oii  you  at  Somerset  House  will) 
a  di  putation  from  the  vestry  of  the  parish  of  Kensington,  to  call  your  atieniion  to  a  Peiiiion  about 
to  be  presented  to  Parliament  by  this  parish,  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  this  parish  from  the 
ciioimous  and  expensive  Union  in  which  jou  have  incorporated  it;  and  incorporated  it,  I  fully  be- 
lieve, illegally,  inasmuch  as  you  have,  by  your  orders,  set  aside  the  Loral  Aci  of  this  parish,  exer- 
rising  a  despotic  and  nuconslilutiunal  power,  superior  to  that  of  King,  Lords,  and  Comnion«. 

On  that  Occasion,  Gentlemen,  you  replied  to  the  deputation,  that  yon  could  not  give  thena  an 
immediate  answer — that  you  regretted  jou  had  no  Assistant  Commissioner  lo  send  down  to  make 
inquiries — that  you  would  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  let  us  know  your  deierminalion — 
and  that  it  was  the  first  occasion  of  your  hearing  of  the  subject. 

I  observed,  that  you  were  very  much  mistaken — that  you  had  already  been  addressed  upon  the 
fiubjeci,  both  by  the  board  of  guardians  and  by  the  vestry  of  the  parish  of  Kensington,  to  each  of 
\*hom  you  had  replied.  You  then  rejoined,  that  you  would  look  over  jour  former  correspondence, 
suid  let  the  vestry  know  your  determination. 

Grnilemen,  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  May,  the  rate-payers  of  this  parish,  who  have  public 
^piril  enough  lo  concern  themselves  in  parochial  matters,  waited,  with  some  curiosity  at  least,  if  not 
xviih  some  anxiety,  for  your  reply.  Judge  my  surprise,  when  on  attending  on  Thursday,  the  18  li 
of  May,  at  the  board  of  guardians,  I  beard  a  letter  read,  addressed  to  the  board,  in  which  you 
digressed  (as  your  clerk  had  happily  expressed  it)  most  ^'  unnecessarilt/"  upon  this  subject,  and. 
fwire  expressed  your  CQ7iviction  that  the  Union  of  Kensington,  a  rapidly  increasing  parish,  of 
about  £9  000  inhabitants,  with  Paddingion  and  Hammersmith,  also  rapidly  increasint^,  and  with 
Fulham,  amounting  in  all  already  lo  nearly  80,000  souls — was  uotloo  large  for  the  efficient  discharge 
ff  ihe  business  of  the  board  of  guardians. 

Yovr  convictioti !  Pretty  heads  and  hand^  the  legislation  for  the  paupers  and  rate-payers  of 
this  country  is  entrusted  lo  !  Your  conviction  !  Pray,  Gentlemen,  what  do  you  call  a  conviction, 
and  how  are  your  feelings  of  conviction  produced?  Is  it  by  inquiry?  or  is  it  by  some  mysterious 
nnd  internal  effort  of  your  superhuinanly  enlightened  wills  that  you  dictate,|o  your  secretary  j/our 
ci-nviclions,  at  the  same  lime  as  he  acknoN^ledged  '■'^  unnecessarily."  Why.  Sir,  one  of  you  was  so 
igi!orant  of  our  Union,  that  he  could  not  see  how  the  railroads  in  progress  at  the  commencement  of 
ti;e  Union  could  have  decreased  our  expenses  at  that  time,  whilsttwo  weeksofspring  weather  after 
winter  will  clear  our  yard  of  nearly  100  stone-breakers.  But,  in  whatever  way  j/nur  convictions 
irsay  have  been  arrived  at,  may  I  ask,  would  it  not,  at  least,  have  been  becoming  to  have  transmit- 
ted them,  when  formed,  according  to  your  promise,  to  the  rate-payers  of  the  parish  of  Kensington, 
through  the  Committee  appointed  by  their  vestry,  rather  than  to  have  evaded  them,  and  to  have 
reposed  your  confidence  in  the  bosom  of  those  worthy  guardians  of  the  surrounding  parishes,  who 
aie  so  disinterestedly  in  favour  of  your  opinions?  Would  not  this,  I  ask,  have  been  more  hand- 
home  and  decorous,  and  more  consistent  with  what  was  due  to  the  vestry  of  a  large  metropolitan 
parish  ? 

Your  convictions  1  It  is  idle,  I  know,  to  address  men  who  have  the  boldness  to  devise,  and 
the  subtlety  to  carry  out,  with  the  greatest  plausibility,  the  most  Machiavelian  schemes,  and  who 
are  backed  by  a  misguided  and  infatuated  aristocracy,  and  by  a  House  of  Commons  which  have 
loo  little  sympathy  with  the  English  nation.  But,  in  addressing  you,  I  hope  to  enlighten  others,  till 
tl;e  day  of  your  overthrow  shall  arrive.  Your  convictions  then,  Gentlemen,  are  either  the  emanations 
of  vour  own  positive  wills,  or  they  are  the  result  of  inquiry.  If  they  are  the  result  of  inquiry,  that 
inquiry  has  been  carried  on  behind  the  backs  of  those  who  appealed  lo  you,  and  you  deserve  to 
have  been  deceived  ;  or  if  you  have  not  been  deceived,  and  you  have  found  all  that  the  rate-payers 
of  Kensington  have  stated  in  iheir  Petition,  and  much  more,  founded  on  fact  and  true,  then  your 
cctnviciions  amount  to  this: — That  you  feel  convinced  that  it  does  not  signify  that  not  more  than 
one  guardian  should,  at  times,  be  present  at  the  board  of  an  Union  of  four  populous  parishes,  to 
administer  relief.  That  j^ok  feel  convinced  that  it  does  not  signify  that  the  business  of  the  board 
is  concluded  sometimes  by  two  guardians,  contrary  to  your  express  order  that  three  guardians 
^l;all  constilute  a  legal  board.  That  it  does  not  signify  that  the  business  of  the  Finance  Committee 
should  be  transacted  by  or  concluded  by  only  one  or  two  guardians.  That  it  does  not  signify  that 
House  Committees  should  be  summoned,  and  none,  or  only  one  guardian,  attend  the  summons. 
Thai  it  does  not  signi/y  that  parishes  should  thus  often  be  unrepresented  at  the  board  and  on  the 
Conimiilees  of  the  guardians.  That  it  does  not  signify  that  the  business  of  the  board  often  detain* 
gcnilefiien  fiom  ten  o'clock  a.m.  to  half-|)ast  four  or  five  p.m.;  ajid  that  the  office  of  guardian  is 
tl;us  rmdered  so  unpopular,  that  six  candidates  ran  scarcely  be  found  in  this  pari.-h;  whereas  in 
Chelsea,  since  Iter  successful  struggle  with  you.  Gentlemen,  there  were  thirty  candidates  for  a 
board  of  twenty  guardians.  That  it  does  not  signify  that  relieving  officers  and  paupers  are  de- 
tained from  ten  o'clock  to  four  o'clock  waiting  to  be  heard,  and  the  latter  fainting  from  exhaustion, 
'i'hat  it  does  not  signify  that  time  should  be  afforded  to  examine  into  the  cases  of  paupers  with 
Va.ience,  and  to  treat  them  with  j  ustice.  That  it  does  not  signify  that  the  rates  of  (his  parish  should 
l.a\e  been  raised  meanwhile  from  nine-pence  in  the  pound  to  fifteen-pence;  and  that  they  should 
be  increased  to  build  a  new  union  workhouse,  for  the  bene^tof  other  parishes,  this  |)arish  having 
one  of  its  own,  sufficiently  large  for  its  own  poor,  by  the  showing  of  your  o«n  board  of  guardians. 

Such,  Gentlemen,  must  be  _yo«rcf;7H/c/2ons.'  You  are,  indeed,  ripe  for  Knighthood  !  Certainly 
JOU  are  benighted  enough  already — unless,  indeed,  you  are  only  showing  your  real  inicnlions  a  little 
too  early,  and  your  meaning  is,  as  I  have  often  contended,  that  the  board  of  guardians  are  a  mere 
Idite — a  cloak  under  which  lo  carry  out  securely  \our  arbitrary  and  unchristian  regulations. 

But,  Genilenien,  I  have  heard,  that  last  Thursday,  one  of  your  emissaries,  a  mild-mannered 
man — a  very  pattern  of  "  a  sucking  dove" — one  of  those  gently  persuasive  snains  that  win,  in  some 
iUiaccouDlable  manner,  the  hearts  of  our  cautious,  old,  crusty  guardian",  and  wind  their  siubboro 
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and  recorded  opinions  surprisingly  around  thpir  thumbs;—^!  have  heard  that  one  of  these  brood  of 
insinuating  and  fascinatins  serpents  visited  the  hoard  of  guardians  on  Thursday  last,  during  my 
absenre  in  the  country.  What  did  he  there?  Did  he  come  to  sibilate,  by  word  of  mouth,  into  the 
ears  of  our  chairman,  Ike  convictions  you  had  already  so  feelingly  expressed  in  letter? — or  have 
yx)u.  after  the  Irish  fashion, ^)-«f  arrived  at  your  convictions,  and  then  had  resort  to  inquiry  ? 
If  there  is  no  wisdom,  at  least  there  is  some  cunning,  in  such  a  proceeding,  so  to  keep  up  appear* 
ances. 

J  hare  the  honoux  to  be,jGrentlemen. 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

JOHN  PERCEVAL. 

Guardian  of  the  Parish  of  Kensington. 


TO  Mr.  OASTLER,  THE  QUEEN  S  PRISON. 

6,  South  Square,  Gray's  Inn.  June  8,  1843. 

My  dear  Sir, — Migration,  Immigration,  Emigration.  These  are  ponderous  words.  Mr.  OastJer, 
but  not  of  difficult  meaning.  Migration,  is  the  removal  of  parlies  from  one  location  to  another  in 
the  same  coimtry.  moi'e  suitable  for  them,  as  they  suppose— from  the  rural  districts  to  the  factories, 
for  instance;  Immigra'tion  is  the  removal  of  parties  from  another  country  into  this;  and  Emigra^ 
tion  of  parties  natives  here  to  another  country  or  the  Colonies. 

My  readers  among  the  operatives  will  not  now  be  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  the  words,  which 
are  often  misapplied,  however,  even  by  those  who  ought  to  have  known  better.  In  the  letter  of 
Henry  Ashworth,  in  the  curious  Return  to  the  House  of  Commons  recently  before  us,  he  calls  the 
removal  of  families  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  mills  Emigration.  He  says — "  I  know  no  better 
way  to  promote  the  Emigration  of  families,  than  the  direct  transmission  of  them  to  some  extensive 
field  of  manufacture,  allow  them  a  temporary  abode  for  a  few  days,"  &c.  So  that  according  to 
this  reading,  the  factory  is  our  country,  and  the  land,  the  land  we  liv«  in,  a  mere  breeding-ground 
-.-an  appendage — a  sort  of  ^onducting-pipe,  for  the  supply  of  bodies  to  the  factory.  Men  have 
odd  fancies,  certa«ly — but  this  by  the  way.  My  object  in  this  letter  is  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
Report  of  the  Poor  Law  'Commissioners,  where  the  subject  of  expenditure  for  the  removal  of  the 
poor  is  stated,  and  the  profit  aod  loss  arising  from  the  two  modes  of  Migration  and  Emigration 
therein  stated — that  is.  Emigration  to  another  country,  at  a  distance  from  home.  I  shall  not  dispute 
either  the  facts  or  the  estimates,  but  take  them  as  I  find  them,  and  shaw.  after  a  running  commen- 
tary thereon,  that  a  much  cheaper  method  might  be  adopted  to  elfect  all  the  assumed  objects  of  the 
Report.  I  mean  to  prove  this  on  such  evidence  as  cannot  be  controverted,  and  to  draw  conclusions 
from  the  comparison,  that  I  trust  may  lead  to  a  better  state  of  things,  and  a  speedier  termination  to 
existing  and  increasing  distress.  This  lett«r,  then,  will  be  confined  to  figures  and  comparisons; 
.ind  ill  a  future  one  it  may  be  advisable  to  go  to  principles,  and  show  that  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  the  God  of  nature  nm  to  be  obeyed,  not  broken,  and  that  good,  unmixed  with  evil,  is  the  ine? 
TJtable,  the  invariable,  the  constant  result  of  obedience. 

In  page  159  of  the  Third  AnnuaJ  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  are  the  following 
statements  : — •'  Jt  appears  that  the  cost  of  emigration  last  year,  {not  Ashworth's  emigration,  recol- 
lect.) of  .'},141  individuals,  mainly  to  Canada,  was  efiTected  at  an  outlay  of  38,414/.  Of.  7</.,  giving 
the  average  of  bl.  1D«.  Q\d.  per  head. 

'•  Mr.  Pinnock,  then  Agent  General  for  Emigration,  ^ispatci)ed  847  emigrants  to  Canada  and 
the  United  Slates,  at  a  total  outlay  of  4.634/.  13s.,  being  5/.  9«.  bd.  per  head.  We  mav.  therefore, 
reckon,  as  nearly  as  possible,  5/.  10s.  as  the  expense  of  each  individual's  emigration.  The  emigra- 
tion of  10.000  persons  would,  therefore,  cost  55.000/. 

••  The  migration  of  2,i005  individuals  from  the  county  of  Suffolk  was  effected  at  a  total  outlav 
for  journey  and  fitting  out  of  3.681/.  14*.  \\d..  or  1/.  10*.  8i</.  per  head.  The  migration  of  10.000 
pier>ons=  (about  i lie  extent  to  wbich  migration  has  been  carried)  would,  therefore,  be  a  cost  of  18,354/. 
3*.  4(<.,  sliowing  a  difference  in  favour  of  migration  of  36,645/.  16*.  8rf." 

Now,  as  I  liave  said  before,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  any  objection  to  the  correctness  of 
the  figures  and  estimates.  On  the  contrary,  I  agree  with  them  as  .figures  and  estimate.s;  and  shall 
proceed  to  the  running  commentary  thereon.  In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  a  dead  loss,  in  either 
mode  of  migrating  or  emigrating  10.000  persons,  viz.  of  IS  354/.  3*.  4(/.,  or  55^000/.  incurred  in  their 
removal.  There  is  iipi  the  return  of  a  single  penny  for  either  mode.  Of  this  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
nor  two  opinions. 

I  do  not  pursue  the  inquiry  here  as  to  Uie  condition  of  the  parties  so  removed  by  either  method 
— that  may  become  the  subject  of  future  eoinment ;  but  shall  stop,  as  the  Report  does,  at  the  point 
of  removal  ainl  liie  comparative  exppns<>s.  It  is  not.  in  my  apprehension  of  the  matter,  a  very 
fjirclusive  argument,  that  the  clieaper  is  the  better  remedy  here;  but  if  I  can  .show  clearly  and 
di>tiiictly  that  a  siill  cheaper  and  more  efficient  remedy  exists,  and  for  which  returns  too  are  secured, 
then,  be\and  all  questiofi,  it  ought  to  dispose  of  the  other  two. 

TliLs  infinitely  cheaper  and  belter  mode  is  to  be  found  in  the  allotment  system  of  small  portions 
of  laiid.  let  to  the  labouring  classes  at  fair  rents.  Having  been,  for  many  y*ars,  an  active  member 
"f  the  Labourers  Friend  Society,  I  shall  take  leave  to  quote,  from  some  of  my  own  papers  in  the 
Magazine  published  by  the  Committee,  such  portions  as  bear  more  immediately  upon  the  present 
question. 

From  the  last  volume  of  tlie  said  ]\Iagazine.  p.  107.  then  it  is  stated,  that  "  During  the  fen  years 
(xisteiice,  or  thereabouts, of  this  exrellcni  Society,  the  Committee  have  expended,  in  furthering  aii'l 
p«-rfeciing  its  olijects,  not  less  than  5,000/.  Tiiis  expeiulitu-re  has  been  no  juiJiciously  applied,  that 
jt  lias  created,  it    I  may  so  term  it,  or  rather  called  into  active  operation,  more  than  100,000  al'ot- 

*  This  falls  in  very  nearly  with  the  statement  in  ray  former  letter,  and  proves,  consequently,  the 
corrcc:ncss  of  the  informatieu  given  to  me. 


merits  to  so  many  industrious  laborious  families.*  The  means  used  for  accomplishing  so  desirable 
an  end  were  simply  persuasion  and  example — persuasion  to  the  land-owner  to  let  a  small  piece  of 
lanci  10  each  poor  labourer,  not  exceeding  what  he  could  cultivate  at  leisure  hours,  and  at  the 
farmer's  rent,  wiih  a  trifling  addition  lo  cover  outgoings ;  and  example  in  the  unvarying  advantages 
that  have  ever  attended  the  operation.  Agents  have  been  readily  found,  willing  and  able  to  go  into 
various  counties  to  set  forth  the  value  of  this  system  and  increasing  good  by  its  extension.  The 
cash  thus  hitherto  so  well  laid  out,  amounts  to  1«.  for  each  allotment,  that  is,  5,000/.  for  100.000 
allotmenis  ;  and  the  advantage,  free  from  all  loss  lo  the  landlord,  not  less  than  5/.  a  year  to  (he 
•small  tenant.  Thus  we  have  500,000/.  created,  at  this  small  charge,  out  of  the  otherwise  waste 
labour  of  the  tenants  in  their  several  small  farms;  and,  consequently,  so  much  lo  be  spent  or  re- 
turned lo  the  community  in  the  purchase  of  food  aad  clothing  ; — thus  conferring  unmixed  benefit  on 
the  manufacturer  and  general  Iradegman." 

And  again,  page  108: — "Now,  if  we  extend  our  views,  with  so  good  and  cheering  a  prospect 
before  us,  what  is  to  hinder  the  immediate  extension  of  the  system  lo  all  labour,  agricultural  and 
manufacturing,  in  like  manner?  Nothing  that  I  know  of,  or  can  imagine,  but  more  extended  sub- 
scriptions to  carry  it  out,  and  more  agents  to  make  it  better  known.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  there  are  no  failures  here  either  in  rent  or  produce,  the  average  of  the  latter  being  eight 
times  that  of  the  farmer.  To  supply  the  estimated  number  of  labourers  in  agriculture,  say  three 
millions,  and  of  one  million  employed  in  manufacture,  would  require,  at  the  very  outside  calculation, 
less  than  one  million  of  acres ;  and  ihea  let  us  count  the  cost  and  the  advantage,  the  loss  in  expen- 
diture, and  the  gain  in  this  increased  operation  of  the  system,  displacing  permanently  and  securely 
as  it  goes  on  human  misery  and  destitution,  never  more  to  return. 

'•  The  cost  of  100.000  being  only  so  many  .shillings,  as  we  hare  seen,  therefore  the  whole  amount 
of  four  millions,  minus  the  100.000  already  provided  for,  would  be  199,000/. — a  large  sum  cer- 
tainly, but  to  secure,  as  has  been  shown,  a  benefit  beyond  all  other  means  advantageous  to  all  the 
interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  returning  therefrom,  into  the  public  treasury  of  gain,  the  proportion 
of  not  less  than  twenty  millions  nearly  in  the  whole,  or  nineteen  millions  and  a  half  fur  the  labourers 
not  provided  with  allotments.  Surely  these  are  important  and  momentous  truths.  Surely  no  man 
can  be  found  indifferent  to  them,  or  unwilling  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  a  cause  which  so  nearly 
affects  all !  Were  the  matter  of  doubtful  or  uncertaio  result,  yet  so  great  an  apparent  good  could 
not  be  viewed  with  indifference.  What  are  we  to  say,  then,  to  that  apathy,  or  inattention,  or  indif- 
ference to  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  creatures  and  fellow  countrymen  when  the  consequences  arc 
as  sure  as  any  human  evidence  can  make  them  ? 

'•  Had  I  a  cause  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  before  an  English  jury,  in  which  I  could  bring  100.000 
witnesses  to  speak  all  to  the  same  fact,  should  I  doubt — could  i  doubt — could  any  one  doubt — of 
the  verdict?  This  is  precisely  the  case  here.  All  my  witnesses  are  ready — the  evidence  is  all  one 
way;  and  not  a  single  one  can  be  found  to  disprove  my  case — the  case  of  this  admirable  Society. 

"  It  is  needless  to  make  many  comments,  yet  a  few  remarks  may  be  permitted,  as  naturally  arising 
from  the  foregoing  materials.  Nineteen  millions  only  brought  into  existence  by  the  labour  of  the 
parlies  alluded  lo,  is  a  prodigious  sum,  and  a  prodigious  advantage  to  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. Every  shilling  of  the  money  must  be  expended  at  home,  at  the  very  doors,  I  may  say,  of  the 
parties  n)aking  it.  It  benefits  the  home  market  annually,  and  it  lakes  nothing  from  the  foreign,  but 
leaves  it  exactly  as  it  was.  It  interferes  with  no  interest  injuriously — it  ])romotes  all  beneficially, 
and  most  deservedly  so  that  of  the  labourer,  who  thus  is  enabled  to  do  so  much  for  oihers  too. 

"  But  another  view  may  be  fairly  taken  of  this  subject,  which  is  the  increase  to  the  revenue  in  the 
shape  of  taxes.  It  is  by  no  means  an  unfair  or  unreasonable  inference  lo  be  drawn  from  the  pre- 
mises, that  every  million  of  the  allotment  tenants  produce  one  at  least  to  the  taxation  in  the  com- 
modities consumed.  If  so,  then  we  have  an  addition  of  four  millions  from  that  source  alone,  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  existed  ;  and  as  certain  loo  and  permanent  as  any  other  whatever." 

I  could  multiply  extracts  from  the  same  source,  were  it  necessary  at  present.  There  is  enough 
to  prove  the  far  cheaper  remedy  to  the  rural  districts  of  retaining,  instead  of  removing,  and  thus 
employing  the  labourer,  by  letting  him  have  the  fair  opportunity  of  making  a  subsistence  for  him- 
self  from  the  soil,  and  thus  uniting  him  more  closely  to  his  country.  Better  fed,  he  will  be  a  better 
labourer  for  others.  Employed  in  his  own  little  farm,  he  will  cease  to  be  a  burden  to  the  parish. 
From  a  dependant  and  an  outcast,  he  is  restored  to  comparative  ease  and  comfort.  And  why  not? 
But  I  said  this  letter  should  be  confined  to  figures  and  estimates.  Well  thus  we  save  the  55  000 
for  emigration  or  the  IS  000  and  odd  for  migration;  and  say  that  some  cost  must  be  incurred  in 
the  loraiioii  of  the  10.000  persons  alluded  to.  At  the  rate  aforesaid,  it  was  only  a  shilling  a  head 
for  each  tenant;  but  that  included  at  least  four  or  five  in  each  family.  Of  the  10  000,  then,  if  only 
one-half  of  them  had  families,  th<'n  xomewhai  less  than  2  or  3,000  tenancies  would  be  needed,  that  is, 
not  more  than  say  at  the  outside  3.000s.,  or  150/.  '.'.I  VVere  it,  however,  3,000/.,  the  sum  is  not 
lost,  as  in  the  oilier  instances.  Quite  the  reverse.  It  is  only  advanced,  to  be  returned  again  in  pro- 
duce, and  without  loss,  consequently,  lo  any  one.  So  sure  as  expense  shall  be  needed  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the  labourer  on  his  ailoiment.  so  sure  is  there  a  return  for  it  equal  to  the  advance.  Is 
not  this  a  mighty  difference?  It  were  a  mere  waste  of  my  reader's  time  to  argue  so  plain  a  case. 
The  facts,  the  figures,  the  details  given  on  all  sid«s,  leave  but  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
them,  and  it  is  decisive. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  J.  BURN. 

*  Families  recollect  which  may  be  reckoned,  per  capita,  as  the  Commissioners  do,  at  nearly 
half  a  million. 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  Lcndon. 
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FIBBt"  PAPERS. 

THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friomls  of  Cluis- 
tianity  and  the  Constitution;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  ef 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  o£  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con.- 
sequent  insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  f<»lly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  Privafe 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  aut{>er  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  o\ir  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  ai"e  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Keeper  o/i/je  Queen's  Piuson  has  ordered  the  gates  of  the  Prison  to  he  Ibeked  At  Six 
o'clock  in  the  -evening.     No  stranger  is  nnw  allowed  lo  enter  or  remain  afler  that  hoUr. 

Mr.  Oastlkh  begs  to  remind  his  friends,  that  on  Monday  he  is  always  occupied  in  writing  ; 
so  that  on  that  day  hb  is  not  '"  At  Home." 

John  Perceval,  Keiisiugton. — The  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  reply  and  his  rejoinder  next 
week. 

Thomas  Mulock,  London. — His  letter  lo  the  Prime  Minister  next  week. 

Rev.  J.  K.,  Norfolk. — Ma.  Oastler  it  anxious  that  the  people  should  be  educated — no  jiersnrt 
has  exhibited  that  desire  in  practice  more  than  Mr.  O. ;  but  a  compulsory  education  it 
tyranny.  The  interference  of  the  Government  with  duties  of  parents  and  the  clergy  i* 
unconstilulional;  consequently,  yia.  Oastler  is  decidedly  opposed  thereto.  The  duty  nf 
the  Government  is  to  prevent  the  avarice  and  covelousness  of  employers  robbing  the  loorking 
class  nf  the  means  and  the  lime  to  pay  for  and  obtain  an  education. 

Jacob  Maclean,  Dublin. — It  is  rather  too  much  to  expect  from  Ma.  Oastler  the  explanulion 
of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  present  Repeal  agitation  ;  but  if  he  must  give  an  opi- 
nion, here  it  is. 

OConnell  wants  the  fVkigt  again  to  be  in  power,  for  the  take  of  patronage.  He  i<i 
followed  by  so  many  hungry  souls,  that  it  were  hopeless  to  expect  to  satisfy  them  from  any 
private  funds.     He  (OConnell)  wants  no  rebellion — not  he. 

The  Priests  want  the  supremacy  of  their  Church — O'Connkll  cannot  stop  the  more- 
ment  without  their  aid.  When  the  Pope  has  sent  his  iiliimalum,  the  Priests  lolll  either 
soothe  or  irritate  the  masses — and  O'Connell  must  obey  the  mandate  of  the  Holy  Father.. 
As  to  //le  Government,  in  Ireland  it  dare  not  act.  If  it  dared,  then  it  wottld,  simuUfi- 
neously  with  the  discharge  of  Repeal  Magistrates,  have  issued  a  proclamation  against  Re- 
peal meetings  ;  and  if  the  people  had  been  contumacious,  dispersed  them,  and  arrested  a  few 
ringleaders. 

Wellington  and  Peel  are  cowed  before  the  Pope—  that  is  all. 

Rebellion  or  submission  will  be  awarded  by  Rome.  So  much  for  the  Repeal  agiiafinn.  its 
causes  and  consequences.  Time  will  determine  whether  Mr.  O.  is  mistaken  or  not.  To  that 
unbiassed  Umpire,  M«.  O.  right  willingly  appeals. 


LONDON: 
W.     J.     CLEAVER,     8  0,     BAKER     STREET, 

PORTMAN    SQUARE  ; 

AND 

JOHN  PAVEV,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Is  it  possible  that  any  human  being  can  read  the  following  without  a  shudder  ?  F 
think  not.  In  any  nation  under  Heaven,  save  in  Christian  (!)  England,  such 
lifter  contempt  for  the  poor  would  be  resented.  Here,  it  is  submitted  to,  be- 
tause  we  are  "enlightened"  Christiansl  Shame!  Shame  on  Englishmen  ! — B.O. 

NEW  POOR  LAW. 

[Exlraeted  from  the  Hampshire  Advertiser,  November  20//»,  1841] 

"To  THE  Editor  of  the  Hampshire  Advertiser  and  Portsmovth  Herald. 

"  Sir, — Having  in  a  former  letter  stated  my  intention  lo  publish  the  two  cases  recently  inventi" 
^ated  in  the  Fareham  Union  Poor  House,  I  made  the  application  (of  which  the  following  is  a  ropy) 
for  the  attested  copies  of  the  said  examinations  : — 

"  To  the  Fareham  Board  of  Guardians. 

"  Bursledon  Bridge,  Oct.  29.  18H. 

"Gentlemen, — Ferlinjj  a  desire  to  act  in  unison  with  the  expressed  wish  of  your  vice-chair- 
man, Mr.  Richard  Wooldridj;e,  who  has  declared  himself  favourable  to  publicity  in  all  matters 
relating  to  ihe  treatment  of  the  inmates  of  your  Union  *  House,'  I  beg  to  request  attested  copies  of 
the  two  different  examin.ilions  recently  taken  before  your  board — that  into  the  treatmeut  of 'John 
Hughs" — and  that  of  the  two  boys  of '  Weak  Intellect.'  under  their  treatment  for  the  Itch, — with  a 
\ie\v  to  their  publication,  and  jou  will  oblige  your  faithful  servant, 

"JOHN  I.  EKLESS. 

"  The  above  was  sent  on  the  board  day,  and  the  bearer  ordered  lo  wait  for  an  answer,  the 
reply  lo  which  was  'there  is  no  answer,'  and  having  now  waited  over  two  '  board  days,'  presume 
-that  the  'no  answer'  is  ail  the  answer  I  shall  get;  I  will  therefore  give  the  public  a  faithful  state- 
ment of  the  two  cases  from  memory  and  notes  taken  on  the  examinations,  taking  especial  care  that 
ihe  allegations  are  substantially  correct;  and  should  any  fastidious  supporter  of  '■the  thing''  in- 
sinuate that  discrepancies  exist,  let  him  come  boldly  forward  and  avow  them — I  dare  him  to  th* 
proof. 

"  First — comes  the  case  of  John  Hughs,  late  of  Porchester,  who  was  iiinety-lhree  years  of  age, 
.■when  taken  into  the  Fareham  Union-house,  afflicted  with  rupture.    About  the  middle  of  last  August 

Ihe  bed  on  which  he  laid  was  accidentally  found  rotted  through  the  covering,  and  of  several 

«iays'  accumulation  found  amongst  the  '  hulls'  of  which  the  bed  was  made ;  it  was  taken  awav  and 
Ituried,  and  Henry  Smith,  of  boulhwick,  (who  buried  the  said  bed,)  says  that  'it  stank  worse 
THAN  DUNG  out  of  A  PIG-STYE !'  At  a  subsequent  period  an  inmate  of  the  house  saw  Hughs 
rrawl  out  of  his  bed,  fuund  it  in  a  most  filihy  state,  and  the  poor  cieature  so  sore,  and  the  filth  so 
congealed  on  Aim,  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  to  be  touched.  A  few  days  after  this  scene  occurred 
the  same  man  was  called  to  assist  Hughs,  who  had  fallen  out  of  bed.  who  stated, 'I  found  him 
between  two  bedsteads,  on  his  hands  and  knees;  maggots  were  crawling  over  his  person,  and  th$ 
bed  on  which  he  had  laid  was  swarming.'  This  was  on  Saturday  the  4ih  of  September  ;  he  con- 
tinued to  get  worse,  the  stench  became  almost  intolerable,  and  on  the  Tuesday  folloniiig.  when  put 
into  a  bath  to  be  cleansed,  pieces  of  flesh  dropped  from  him,  which  one  of  the  witnesses  described 
as  having  the  appearance  of  •  carrion  which  dogs  had  been  gnawing' ;  he  was  put  back  to  his  bed, 
mortified,  and  died  the  following  day,  Wednesday  the  Sih.  Whatever  attention  might  have  been 
jiaid  to  the  unhappy  man  the  last  four  or  five  days  of  his  life — previous  to  that  time  no  regular 
liurse  attended  him, — 'tis  true  John  Dunaway,an  imbecile  old  man,  of  filihy  habits,  who  'happened  ' 
lo  sleep  in  the  same  room,  now  and  then  '  happened'  to  attend  him,  but  in  what  manner  one  of  the 
*vitnesses  for  the  defence  will  best  describe,  who  said,  '  1  have  known  Hughs  lay  on  his  bed  three 
r'ays  and  nights,  in  his  clothes,  without  getting  out.'  The  board,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  de- 
rided that  the  officers  of  //le  Aowie  were  blameless  in  this  affair — but  not  iinanimou>ly,  for  one 
.  gentleman,  a  British  sailor.  Lieutenant  G.  T.  M.  Purvis — honour  to  his  name! — with  that  humanity, 
ihe  characteristic  of  true  bravery,  could  not  agree  to  thai  decision.  This  case  was  heard  before 
the  board,  at  the  house,  on  Friday,  Oct.  15ih. 

"On  Friday,  Oct.  29ih,  the  case  of  the  two  boys  of 'weak  intellect'  under  their  treatment  for 
the  Itch  came  on  at  the  same  board  in  llie  presence  of  the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  who 
look  the  evidence  of  the  different  wiinesses  ou  oath  (the  attested  copy  of  which,  be  it  remembered, 
I  applied  for  in  vain),  and  which  is  as  f<)llows: — 

"Two  boys  of  weak  intellect  were  put  into  the  '  probation  ward'  with  the  Itch — they  were 
locked  up,  their  food  put  in  at  a  window,  and  not  look?d  to  for  several  days,  until  their  neglected 
Mate  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  who,  having  procured  a  key,  went  in  com- 
itany  with  Carter,  the  schoolmaster,  to  see  what  condition  they  were  in,  and  found  them  in  such  a 
V  retched  stale  as  would  be  too  disgusting  to  describe;  but  which  you  might  readily  conceive  when 
Aou  read  the  evidence  of  Emery,  one  of  the  wiinesses,  who  deposed  that 'they  never  had  nothing 
•'one  for  eight  days — I  mean  to  say  that  the  room  was  not  cleaned  out  for  that  time;  and  ihat  no 
ointment  was  rubbed  in  the  eight  days,  towards  the  beginning.'  They  were  still  kept  in  this  place 
find  casually  attended,  (but  not  by  any  express  order  from  any  one  in  authority.)  for,  after  the 
'stuff'  had  been  all  used,  and  appli^-ation  made  for  more,  none  was  furnished  for  several  days; 
and  these  poor  helpless  creatures  of  '  weak  intellect '  were  kept  under  this  wretched  treatment  fur 
i-earlv  a  month,  left  entirely  to  the  voluntary  and  casual  ailtndance  of  the  paupers  in  the  house* 
for  the  master,  when  cross-exajnin.ed  b\  the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  reliirtantly  and 
1  esi'.atingly  admitted,  '  I  did  not  visit  the  boys  every  day  ;  1  visited  them  about^ — abou' — about— 
t;ve  or  six  or  seven  times ;  1  irusied  entirely  lo  the  paupers  to  attend  them  ;  I  never  told  the  school - 
ji  a-ler  lo  do  so;  1  candidly  state  that  I  might  have  erred  from  a  inistukpn  sense  of  duly,  and  I  do 
il  prrf'iire  throw  myself  on  ihe  clfiin'iicy  of  ihe  board,  and  promise,  if  it  t>hould  he  looked  over,  that 
rutl.ri^  of  the  kind  shall  again  occur.'  Up  lo  this  time  1  was  presepi,  when  the  Assistant  Poor 
).a«   (."nmissiooer  intimatii)^  tha'  he  wished  to  'peak   to  the  'board,'  I  left,  and  «lia   fallowed  I 


I 
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fiare  collected  from  Mr.  Rubie.  the  clerk  fo  the  board,  and  from  guardians  present  at  the  exami- 
iiaiion,  who  have  told  me  that  the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner  had  sent  up  the  evidence,  with 
Ills  report,  lo  ihe  Poor  Law  Commissioners  at  Somerset  House,  and  that  the  master  must  not  ex- 
pect to  reiain  his  situation. 

Such  are  the  brief  and  correct  outlines  of  these  disgusting  cases;  but.  shocking'  as  they  are  lo 
the  roinnion  feelings  of  humanity — disgraceful  as  they  are  to  man  as  a  Christian,  philosopher,  or' 
citizen — ihey  fall  short  of  the  moral  turpitude  of  certain  doings  iti  that  'house,'  the  detals  of  which 
are  far  too<lisgustli)g  to  meet  the  public  ear,  and  are  but  the  natural  fruits  of  the  anti-social  and 
impious  doctrines  of  'Malihus,'  of  which  the  New  Poor  Law  is  a  bastard  slip — whose  atheistical 
Kophisms  seem  lo  have  blutiied  the  sympathies,  and  besotted  the  judgments,  of  very  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  age — and  which,  by  strange  assumptions  and  the  wilful  perversion  of  established 
truths,  have  paved  the  way  for  a  piece  of  speculative  legislation,  which,  under  the  specious  and 
hypocritical  pretext  of  curing  a  'great  political  disease'  and  raising  the  moral  character  of  the 
'independent'  labourer,  has  inflicted,  and  (if  not  repealed)  will  perpetuate  greater  injustice  and 
cruelty  on  the  helpless  poor  than  any  law  of  ancient  or  modern  date. 

"  Now.  Sir,  could  such  revolting  effects  of  inhumanity  and  neglect  have  befallen  these  hapless 
victims  of  this  centralizing  brutalizing  law,  had  they  been  under  the  *  guardianship'  of  their  auciei.t 
legitimate  protectors,  within  the  precincts  of  their  own  parish,  where  they  would  have  been  acces- 
sible lo  not  only  the  sympathies  of  their  relatives,  neighbours,  and  connexions,  but  under  the 
management  of  men  who  would  feel  a  due  sense  of  their  individual  responsibilitj/  ;  and,  above 
all,  within  reach  of  those  consoling  and  comforting  attentions  which  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  our 
forefathers  had  secured  and  made  imperative  on  the  pastors  of  our  '  poor  man's  church?'  In- 
credible! Lnpossible ! .'  Let  us,  then,  indulge  the  hope  that  our  parochial  clergy  will  bestir 
themselves — come  forward  boldly  and  denounce  this  unchristian  law — assert  their  just  prerogative 
as  legates  of  the  .tkies — regain  that  con6denc€  they  once  possessed — and  thus  prevent  a  state  of 
things  which  every  patriot  must  be  anxious  to  avert. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Bursledon  Bridge,  Nov.  15th,  184L"  "JOHN  I.  EKLESS." 

The  following  remarks  on  the  above  most  offensive  and  barbarous  proceedings 
were  written  by  an  experienced  practical  surgeon. — RO. 

Having  read  theaccountof  the  horrible  treatment  of  the  aged  |)auper  John  Hughs,  I  think  it  is 
a  duty  on  my  pirt  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  cruel  neglect  to  which  the  poor  man  was  subjected, 
and  under  the  effects  of  which  he  unquestionably  died. 

The  public  are  seldom  informed  of  the  medical  treatment  iu  the  hospitals  of  this  country;  and 
those  will)  are  misinformed,  too  often  entertain  very  crude  and  imperfect  ideas  oi  the  subject.  I 
Ijave  spent  some  years  in  the  hospitals  of  Scotland,  I  have  visited  many  of  the  English  ones,  and  it 
is  my  opinion  that  Ihey  are  palaces  compared  wiih  tiie  filiby  charnel-houses  known  as  poor-houses, 
but  in  reality  prisons,  where  the  inexperienced,  the  despotic,  and  the  ignorant,  are  permitted  to 
exercise  the  full  bent  of  their  inclinations  on  the  persons  of  the  miserable  poor. 

I  recollect  several  instances  in  hospital  praeliee,  where  very  aged  and  intirm  patients  were 
under  treatment  fur  various  diseases,  and  the  youngest  student  was  always  apprised  of  the  danger 
of  permitting  such  persons  to  lie  in  one  position  for  any  length  of  time.  Ii  was  the  duty  of  the 
nurses  to  turn  them  three  or  four  times  a  day,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  fatal  effects  result- 
ing from  a  continued  pressure  on  one  part  of  the  body,  the  circulation  of  which  would  be  impeded, 
the  absorbing  powers  of  which  were  weakened,  and  the  vitality  of  which  had  ebbed  to  its  lowest 
point. 

When  aged  infirmity  is  neglected  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  twelve  hours,  the  pressure 
excites  a  flickering  effort  in  nature  to  urge  on  the  blood  through  the  parts  of  the  body  where  any 
obstruction  is  felt.  Tiiat  eff.irt  in  a  few  liours  excites  iiillammalion — that  again  produres  an  abscess 
or  collection  of  matter.  l"he  abscess  bursts,  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which,  widening  and  widening, 
drains  the  reiiinining  strengih  of  the  patient  by  the  discharge.  Then  hectic  fever,  mortification,  and 
deaih  soon  terminaie  the  struggle.  I  have  known  nurses  repri?nanded  and  discharged  for  their 
ueglect  of  an  aged  patient  for  six  hours;  and  yet,  ahliough  the  case  of  the  poor  man,  according  to 
the  narrative,  has  been  exactly  such  as  medical  experience  would  predict,  we  find  a  conceited  and 
tyrannical  board  of  guardians  (Heaven  save  the  name)  giving  iheir  ignorant  verdict  in  favour  of 
the  poor-house.  Where  was  the  surgeon  of  ihe  Bastile  during  the  examination  ?  His  conscience 
must  have  been  moved,  or  he  must  be  no  better  than  a  puffed  up  barber's  appnnlice. 

Had  a  coroner's  jury  been  suoimuned.  and  all  the  medical  men  of  England  and  Wales  sum« 
nioned,  they  would  have  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  neglect,  culpable  neglect,  was  the  cause  of 
the  poor  man's  death.  Let  us  ho])e  that  hatred  to  his  cla.ss  and  his  poverty  had  not  somethiiig  to  do 
with  the  case.  Why  have  we  coiouers' juries,  save  lo  inquire  into  the  cause  of  death  ?  and  in  this 
ra-e  I  could  assert,  upou  oath,  that  the  facts  of  the  case  being  true,  the  old  man  was  murdered  by 
cruel  neglect — the  system  of  administering  relief  to  the  poor  being  calculated  to  produce  sucli 
tffects.  and  even  more  revolting  ones. 

Had  such  a  ease  occurred  in  an  hospital,  I  am  certain  not  one  nurse  or  officer  would  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  institution,  if  no  oilier  power  exisied  lo  do  it  than  the  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  students.  Why  then  does  not  public  opinion  condemn  and  refurm  in  this  poor-house  ? 
It  cannot,  because  tiie  system  has  centralized  a  rulership  over  the  pour ;  and  the  same  system  will 
hatch  greater  atrocities,  uniil  the  shejer  neglect  of  the  people  willmake  it  as  disgusting  and  corrupt 
as  the  body  of  the  poor  old  murdered  grey-haired  pauper. — P.  M'D. 


TO  Ma.  OASTLER,  THE  QUEEN'S  PRISON. 

6,  South  Square,  Grays  Inn.  June  18,  1843. 
My  dear  Sir, — In  my  last  letter,  I   endeavoured  lo  show  tlie  great  value  of  land,  as  the  very 
h?st  conj:iicdiiy  vLertuu  to  tmpoy  labour  for  subsistenie.     It  is  pcrfec:l>  clear,  tl.ut  without 


labour  you  roay  almo<it  as  well  be  without  land.  >Shoultl  not  labour  and  land,  then,  be  for  erer 
united,  that  ihey  may  for  ever  supply  the  wautx  of  mankind,  which  they  well  can  do,  as  they  ever 
have  done  since  the  Creation?  No  man  in  bis  rigiit  mind  ran  doubt  this,  or  refuse  his  cordial 
assent  to  so  plain  and  obvious  a  proposition.  Tl  is  so  plain,  indeed,  that  it  appears  astonishinc;  that 
the  means  for  employing  labour  on  land  should  ever  be  witliheld  from  any  one  and  every  one  able 
and  vs'illing  to  use  them. 

"  Till  the  eanh,  arvd  subdue  it,"  is  the  Divine  command.  "  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,"  is  so 
likewise,  for  by  no  other  means  is  it  jtossible  to  obey  the  injunciiou.  Then  the  principle,  which  is 
what  I  mean  to  elucidat?,  is  in  a  very  narrow  compass — its  application  extensive  as  the  universe. 
From  the  smaliesi  beginning,  of  the  most  scanty  population  of  any  country  whatever,  from  even 
hundi-«ds  to  thousands,  and  from  thousands  to  millions,  the  principle  is  the  same — the  application 
of  it  the  same — the  sure  benefit  to  the  community  the  same;  that  is,  if  applied.  The  subsistence 
requisite  fur  a  hundred  requires  the  labour  of  such  a  number  of  men  as  will  supply  it,  and  a  little 
more,  to  cover  contingencies.  "  Without  a  littl«  more."  says  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  '"you  will  never 
have  enough ;"  ami  truly  the  little  over  as  well  as  the  whole,  can  be  supplied  in  the  easist  and  most, 
certain  and  agreeable  manner,  it  is  only  a  little  more  labour  to  a  little  more  land,  and  nothing 
else;  but  recollect,  that  nothing  else  will  suffice.  Well  then  we  come  to  a  point  on  which  I  appre- 
hend no  difference  of  opinion  can  exist,  for  there  seems  te  be  nothing  to  admit  of  any  difference.  It 
is  in  the  application  of  the  sound  and  immulabi«  principle  that  men's  opinions  vary,  and  on  thin 
ground,  therefore,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  matter;  and  if  I  can,  »q  test  it  as  to  bring  the 
truth  home  to  the  conviction  of  every  ooe^ 

Land  and  labour — (he  one  y^urs,  the  other  mine.  Yo«  have  Bothif\g  but  the  land — I  have 
nothing  but  the  labour.  Well,  then,  to  benefit  either  of  us.  we  must  come  to  some  understanding, 
on  the  subject — some  reasonable  adjustineiit.  whereby  mutual  advantage  may  be  had,  by  union  and 
co-operation,  which  separately  is  denied  to  each — that  is,  in  other  words,  ray  labour  is  as  advan- 
tageous to  you  as  your  land,  whei-eon  to  apply  it,  is  to  rae.  Either  or  both  idle  is  utter  destruction 
and  destitution.  I  do  not  think,  so  far.  that  there  can  be  much  difference  of  opinion — hence  the  dif- 
ference will  begin,  probably,  relative  te  the  terms  on  which  my  labour  shall  be  applied  to  your  land. 
The  principle,  then,  may  be  thus  settled  probably — that  the  best  mode  of  adjusting  the  return  for 
each  of  us  is  that  which  will  produce  the  motit  advantage  to  each^  If  yeu  demand  so  much  for  the 
land  that  the  produce  will  not  afford  me  for  mv  share  a  subsistence,  then  I  aiB  injured.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  loo  much  be  given  to  me,  you  are  injured.  It  is  by  experience  that  we  shall  be  guided 
in  this  matter;  and  experience  will  very  soon  come  ia  this  point.  I  expect — that  the  better  I  shall 
be  subsisted,  the  bf  iter  shall  I  be  able  to  increase  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  eonsequenily. 
procure  the  more  produce  from  it;  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  operation,  give  the 
larger  income  to  you.  This  seems  to  be  natural,  reasonable,  and  attainable.  The  progress,  then, 
of  both  from  this  small  beginning  is  alike  beneficial  to  both,  it  cannot,  indeed,  be  otherwise;  and 
this  progress  of  labour  on  land  tibould  never  be  stopt  nor  impeded — it  should  go  on  with  increasing 
population,  and  always  be  a  little  beyond  tbe  demand,  in  order  to  be  always,  and  under  all  contin- 
gencies, equal  to  the  demand.  This  observed  and  attended  to,  tbe  Poor  Laws  would  be  so  far 
rendered  innoxious,  that  they  would  be  so  much  reduced  in  practice.  In  other  words,  pauperism  of 
able-bodied  men  would  never  exist,  for  they  would  never  be  idle. 

Labour  aitd  land,  then,  must  be  united  permanently — for  ever  united,  to  secure  the  invaluable 
blessing  already  stated.  The  world,  without  the  union,  would  soon  go  to  ruin — men  must  starve. 
How  comes  it.  then,  that  there  is  such  extreme  misery  and  destitution  in  the  country?  Because 
labour  and  land  are  separated  and  not  united.  Labour  waste  for  want  of  land,  nnd  land  waste  for 
wantuf  labour.  NooeceHsity  for  it^ — no  reason  for  it.  Every  argument  of  every  kind,  therefore,  prove* 
the  absolute  necessity  of  their  union,  if  the  principle  stated  were  equivocal,  unsound,  or  imprac- 
ticable, the  wonder  might  cease  that  these  things  are  so  under  our  very  eyes,  and  yet  unredressed. 
Why,  then,  is  it  not  applied  in  every  quarter  of  tbe  country  ?  If  your  land,  without  my  labour,  is 
comparatively  useless,  my  labour,  without  your  land,  is  utterly  so,  and  irrecoverably  so,  and  every 
day's  loss  of  employment  irreparable.  If  my  labour  did  not  heuetit  your  land,  reason  might  be 
given  for  holding  it  back  from  me.  if  the  question  of  subsistence  or  starvation  were  one  of  equal 
moment,  holding  it  back  would  be  less  astoivishing;  but  if  held  back,  and  subsistence  called  for 
frotn  the  labour  of  others  to  subsist  me  be  the  result,  can  we  imagine  a  greater  piece  of  folly  and 
absurdity  than  this  selfish  refusal  to  produce  the  double  benefit  before  stated? 

But  has  any  man  a  title  to  any  estate  that  wi^II  a:ive  him  such  a  mischievous  pov«rer  ?  Is  there 
any  tenure  of  any  land  that  enables  tbe  owner  to  inflict  such  a  grievous  punishmeut  on  others,  and 
in  the  result  also  upon  himself?  When  (idiI  gave  the  earth  to  man,  and  man  to  the  earth,  was  it  in 
any  such  condition?  ft  is  a  violation  of  His  law  unquestionably.  It  is  equally  a  violation  of  the 
principles  that  bind  men  together  in  society.  It  is  contrary  to  the  British  Constitution — to  its  fun- 
damental principle  and  constant  practice. 

In  my  last  pdpcr,  you  had  evidence  in  abundance  to  show  the  value  of  the  union  of  labour  with 
land.  Every  extension  of  the  principle  is.  in  truth,  an  extension  of  benefit  ti)  the  poor,  without  a 
penny  lost  to  the  rich,  but  the  reverse.  Every  advance  in  population,  applying  more  extensively, 
as  necessity  requires,  the  same  principle,  is  really  and  truly  an  advance  in  national  strength,  and 
wealth,  and  happiness.  Demanding  for  the  labourer  no  other  favnur,  this  is  so  clea.  ly  his  due,  thai 
it  were  manifest  injustice  to  deny  him  the  use  of  the  land.  There  is  no  reason  for  it — ihere  is  great 
inhumanity  in  it — there  is  no  loss  in  giving  it,  and  tlve  greatest  possible  benefit  to  hinj,  arising  thus 
from  his  own  unaided  exertions.  There  is  a  beginning  here,  but  no  assignable  limit  to  the  certain 
source  of  abundance  and  happiness.     Let  every  one,  then,  as  he  has  the  means,  apply  them. 

I  am,  my  <lear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  your?, 

J.  J.  BURN. 
Printed  by  Viuceot  Terras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  Niw  Road,  Luadon. 
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FLEET  PAPERS. 


THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  ©f 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  Pri  vale 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  ia 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Qvebv's  Prison  has  ordered  the  gales  of  the  Priton  to  be  locked  at  Six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.     No  stranger  is  now  allowed  to  enter  or  remain  after  that  hour. 

Mr.  Oastlkr  begs  to  remind  his  friends,  that  on  Monday  he  is  always  occupied  in  writing; 
and  on  that  day  hb  is  not  "  At  Home." 

Edward  Harper,  Sunday's  Well,  Cork. — His  kind  letter  and  beautiful  songs  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

J.  PosTLETHWAiTE,  Edinburgh,  asks.  "Have  we  a  Government? — Certainly  not.  The  Ministers 
have  long  since  lost  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  country.  Now,  although  they  retain 
a  majority  in  Parliament,  they  have  lost  its  respect.  They  know  that  they  are  upheld 
by  men  who  despise  them.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  their  Home  Secretary  cannot  speak 
the  truth?  Assert  a  fact,  give  Sir  Jamks  Graham  as  your  authority, and  straightway  it  is 
discredited.  Such  want  of  moral  principle  woutd  destroy  a  stronger  Ministry  than  the  pre- 
sent. The  Conservative  Ministry  is  virtually  defunct.  Sir  James  Graham /ia«  ^as  Mr.  0\st- 
LER  always  said  he  would)  destroyed  them.  No  Government  can  stand  with  such  a  perfidious 
member  among  them.  Let  him  be  Jailor,  if  you  will,  but  Jailor  and  Minister  he  cannot  re- 
main. 

F..  Preston. — Mr.  Oastler  does  not  believe  that  the  '■'•Ten  Hours' Bill"  will  be  granted  by 
the  present  Government. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.,  York,  asks,  '■'■Hnw  can  the  repeal  of  the  New  Poor  Law  be  secured?"— How? 
By  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  insisting  upon  it.  The  clergy  should  remember  thaf 
they  own  this  to  "  their  own  order,''  because  ta-o  ofiheir  bishops  recommended  that  accursed 
measure  ! 


LONDON: 
W.     J.     CLEAVER,     80,     BAKER     STREET, 

POR,TM.\N    SQUARE  ; 

AND 

JOHN  PAVEV,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND. 
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NOTICE    or    THE   FLEET   PAPERB. 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS.— Mr.  Oastler  and  the  Factory  Bill  again.— Mr.  Oasllpt 
]ia<i  returned  to  the  attack  upon  the  education  clauses  of  the  ministerial  Factory  Bill.  His  remarks 
have  a  force  about  thera  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  writings  of  any  other  man.  The 
"■  Fleeters'  are  now,  indeed,  of  additional  interest:  the  thou>rhts  of  'the  King's'  are  words  of 
wisdom  to  the  '  King's'  subjects — his  poor  factory  hands,  who  we  know  will  be  delifi[hled  to  learn 
that  he  sjill  maintains  their  right,  and  advocates  their  cause,  even  when  addressing  the  'educated' 
portion  of  the  world.  In  the  forthcoming  number  (dated  May  27),  he  thus  addresses  Sir  James 
Graham:—  *  ♦      .*  ."—The Northern  Star,  May  27,  ]8i3. 


The  following  correspondence  will  interest  many  readers. — R.O. 

IRELAND,— HER  RULERS  AND  HER  AGITATORS. 

The  teller  of  which  this  is  a  copy,  voasplaced  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  hands  on  the  Wth  instant, 
and  copies  of  the  same  were  transmitted  to  the  Duke  of  fVellington  and  Earl  Pe  Grey 
respectively. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL,  BART.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Sir, — As  an  impartial  Irishman,  a  devoted  subject  of  the  British  Crown,  and  a  well-wisher 
1o  your  Government,  I  implore  you  to  consider  whether  some  hitherto  untaken  step  is  not  required 
in  order  to  queii  the  tumult  which  so  unhappily  pervades  Ireland. 

Have  you  seasonably,  sufficiently,  and  paternally  warned  the  susceptible  and  misled  people  of 
Ireland  to  desist  from  their  present  proceedings?  for  by  not  doing  so,  you  leave  the  popular  mind 
open  to  the  uncontrolled  influence  of  agitators.  Place  your  Government  in  dignified,  yet  benig<- 
liant  communication  with  Irish  people,  and  all  may  yet  be  well. 

The  vast  assemblages  in  Ireland  are  either  lawful  or  unlawful;  and  this  great  point  should  not 
be  any  longer  enveloped  in  doubt.  If  they  are  lawful  it  is  unworthy  on  the  part  of  upright  rulers 
10  visit  with  vengeance  magistrates  who  attend  public  meetings  not  declared  to  be  illegal;  and  the 
quick  spirit  of  a  tributary  country  is  roused  resentfully  by  this  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority.  If, 
■on  the  other  hand,  these  gigantic  gatherings  of  the  populace  are  unlawful,  the  plain  course  is  to. 
state  the  truth  in  a  Royal  Proclamation,  couched  in  firm  though  kindly  language;  pointing  out  to 
the  beguiled  people,  the  uncompromising  determination  of  Government  to  maintain  the  existing 
polity  of  the  State,  and  indicating  the  legal  modes  of  giving  expression  to  the  popular  sentiment, 
so  as  not  to  endanger  the  public  peace.  Such  an  appeal  to  the  mind  and  aflTections  of  the  Irish 
nation  would,  in  my  opinion,  still  the  alarming  disquietudes  which  now  shake  the  Sister  Island ; 
and  at  the  least,  would  have  the  effect  of  placing  the  Irish  malcontents,  (in  case  of  their  continued 
contumacy,)  clearly  in  the  wrong. 

But,  Sir,  the  large  meetings  in  question  are  unlawful;  not  merely  (as  alleged  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hursi)  because  they  may  prove  detrimental  to  the  public  peace,  but  upon  a  much  plainer  and  juster 
ground,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  whole  analogy  of  British  Constitutional  law — because  those 

meetings  are  NOT  CONVENED    BY    AN Y   LAWFUL,  COMPETENT    AUTHORITY.*      This  is  the  trUe  test 

of  the  legality  or  illegality  of  a  public  meeting;  and  to  the  neglect  of  this  test,  even  by  eminent 
Crown  lawyers,  may  be  ascribed  much  of  the  disorder  which  has  harassed  England  as  well  as 
Ireland  of  late  years.  It  is  not  the  conduct  of  a  public  meeting  which  evidences  its  legality-^it  is 
its  constitution.  The  Repeal  of  the  Union  also,  though  a  very  inexpedient,  (as  I  think)  a  very 
foolish  subject,  is  not  a  theme  which  it  is  unlawful  to  discuss:  but  meetings  convened  by  irre- 
sponsible persons,  clothed  with  no  acknowledged  authority,  are  beyond  question  unlawful  assem- 
blages; and  the  Government  should  tell  the  people  the  plain  truth,  and  prohibit  them  from 
repairing  to  such  disorderly,  and  it  may  be,  perilous  public  meetings.  My  impression  is  strong 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  would  immediately  submit  themselves  to  the  wise  warning  of  their  rulers, 
and  yield  contentedly  to  a  faithful  expositiou  of  the  law.  I  will  not  venture  to  estimate  the  evils 
of  a  contrary  course  of  policy. 

Pray  pardon  the  freedom  of  this  communication.  I  feel  for  my  erring  countrymen,  and  I  per- 
ceive the  perplexity  of  your  position  as  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  ;  and  if  I  were  circumstanced 
as  you  are,  I  would  forgive,  yea  prize  the  friendly  suggestions  of  an  honest  though  humble  com- 
inunicaior  of  Christian  counsel.  A  single  false  step  at  this  important  juncture  may  shake  the 
Britihh  Empire  to  its  foundations.  May  God  in  his  mercy  avert  the  greatest  of  all  evils — the 
horrors  of  a  Civil  War ! 

I  have  no  moiive  for  addressing  you  but  the  public  good.  I  want  nothing,  wish  for  rothing 
that  your  power  or  patronage  can  bestow;  and  I  earnestly  request  that  you  will  not  trouble  your- 
self to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  letter. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

8,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London,  THOMAS  MULOCK. 

June  10.  1843. 

*  If  iliis  be  so,  which  I  doubt,  it  would  be  useful  to  publish  the  reasons  and  au'.horilies. — R.O, 


I 


ill 

Sir  Robert  Peel  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Mulock,  and  begs  leave  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  his  communication  of  the  10th  inst. 

Whitehall,  12ih  June,  1843. 


London,  June  15,  1S43. 

Field  Marshal  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Mulock. 

As  it  appears  that  Mr  Mulock  had  addressed  the  Minister,  the  Duke  concludes  that  he  will 
give  him  an  answer.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  these  days  who  dues  not  meddle  with  questions 
over  which  they  have  no  control. 


Mr.  Mulock  presents  his  deep  respects  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whom  he  alwa»ys  considered 
{since  he  first  had  the  honour  of  being  made  known  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley)  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  any  age  or  nation. 

Mr.  Mulock  ventures  to  assure  His  Grace  that  he  (Mr.  M.)  cannot  be  fairly  classed  with  the 
multitude  of  idly  ambitious  persons  who  "meddJe  with  questions  over  which  they  have  no  control." 
But  Mr.  Mulock  thinks  it  perfectly  possible  that  a  plain  Christian  man  may  see  and  set  forth  truths 
^not  schemes  and  speculations)  which  have  escaped  the  attention  of  renowned  statesmen  and 
legislators. 
J^ondon,  June  16, 1843. 


»r*f»f**rM^*rr*»r**»»»<*w 


Supplemental  Correspondence  (now  first  published). 


To  R.  S.  Blkwitt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

8,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  July  6,  1843. 

Sir,— I  have  just  seen,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  yesterday,  a  report  of  proceedings  in  the 
flouse  of  Commons,  in  which  you  are  made  to  say — "  A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Mulock  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  his  Grace  acknowledged  in  the  following  terms." 

Permit  me.  Sir,  to  inform  you,  that  this  statement  is  incorrect.  I  did  not  address  a  single  line  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  merely  transmitted  to  his  Grace  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  had 
written  and  forwarded  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

I  am,  Sir,  yoars  very  Mspectfully, 

THOMAS  MULOCK, 


To  Mr.  Mulock. 

Reform  Club,  London,  July  6,  1843. 

Sir, — I  have  just  had  tl^  honour  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.,  aud  I  am  sorry  that  I 
unintentioDally  committed  the  mistake  to  which  yuu  refer. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  roost  obedient  servant, 

REGINALD  J.  BLEWITT. 


To  R.  J.  Blewitt,  Esq.,  M.P, 

London,  July  7,  1843. 

Sir, — I  feel  oWiged  by  your  prompt  and  polite  avowal  of  the  little  error  to  which  I  took  the 
liberly  to  draw  your  attention.  It  is.  however,  thus  far  important,  that  it  serves  to  show  how  purely 
gratuitous  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  repudiation  of  Ministerial  responsibility. 

Notvviihstandii!g  Sir  Robert  Peel's  censorial  rebuke,  it  appears  to  me.  Sir,  that  the  question 
you  mooted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  the  political  position  of  the  Duke,  was  perfectly  justi- 
fied by  his  Grace's  volunteer  statement  to  myself.  How  can  a  Cabinet  Minister  be  truly  said  to 
liave  ■*  no  control  "  over  such  a  question  as  the  peace  of  Ireland  ? 

But  there  is  another  point  whidi  deserves  consideration.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  the  first 
Commander-in-Chief  who  has  also  been  a  Cabinet  Minister.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  there  is  no  his- 
torical precedent  of  such  a  conjunction.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the  right  of  the  Sovereign 
Id  heap  even  conflicting  responsibilities  upon  a  subject  whose  talents  and  merits  are  so  transcendent 
as  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  but  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  increased  invidiousness 
would  attach  to  a  great  public  functionary,  who  had  to  counsel  policy  in  the  Cabinet,  and  direct 
the  movements  of  the  whole  military  force  of  the  empire,  that  time  is  the  present,  when  Ireland  is 
covered  with  troops,  and  when  it  appears  to  me  so  desirable  that  the  State  policy  should  not  wear 
so  martial  an  aspect.  In  short,  I  think  the  Duke  himself  would  be  more  at  his  ease  if  he  were  onti/ 
Commander-in-Chief. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  odedient  servant, 

THO.MAS  MULOCK, 


ill 

Mr.  Perceval  has  received  the  following  answer  to  the  letter  he  addressed  to 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  the  13th  ult.,  which  was  inserted  on  the  Cover 
of  these  Papers,  Vol.  3,  No.  2?. 

TO  JOHN  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  KENSINGTON. 

Poor  Law  Commission  OfBce,  Somerset  House,  June  26,  1843. 

SlA. — ^I  am  iliriected  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  acknowledge  ihe  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  13th  instant,  in  which  you  state  that  you  attended  on  the  17tb  of  May  at  their  office,  with  a 
deputation  from  the  parish  of  Kensington,  to  rail  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  a  Petition 
about  to  be  presented  to  Parliament,  praying  for  the  separation  of  the  parish  of  Kensington  from 
the  Kensington  Union;  and  you  complain,  that  no  answer  with  regard  to  the  proposed  measure  had 
been  sent  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  members  of  the  deputation.  You  also  animadvert  on  a  letter 
v/hich  the  .Commissioners  lately  addressed  to  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  Kensington  Union. 

I  am  to  state  that  the  Commissioners,  in  the  Jetter  referred  to,  fully  expressed  their  views  on 
the  subject  of  (he  proposed  dissolution  of  the  Kensington  Union  ;  and  as  you  are  a  member  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  and  would  therefore  have  the  opportunity  of  perusing  that  letter,  the  Commis- 
sioners thoughtit  luinecessary  to  send  you  a  copy  of  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  G.  LUMLEY, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
This  is  Mr.  Perceval's  rejoinder : — 

TO  THE  POOR  LAW  COMMISSIONERS. 

7,  Camden  Yille,  Kensington,  June  28,  1843. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  26th  of  July,  (signed  W.  G.  Lumley,  Assistant 
Secretary,)  I  have  the  honour  of  observing,  that  this  is  Ihe  first  time  that  I  have  heard  of  a  vestry, 
or  of  any  other  public  body,  who  have  addressed  the  authorities  through  their  otcn  clerk  and 
titeir  own  Committee,  being*  answered  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  clerk  of  another  body,  differ- 
ently constituted,  and  composed  of  different  and  adverse  elements.  I  am  at  a  loss  also  to  under- 
stand why  your  answer  should  have  been /directed  to  me,  when  there  are  other  gentlemen  of  equal, 
if  not  of  higher  rank,  in  the  deputation  that  waited  upon  you,  of  greater  influence,  and  of  much 
longer  standing  in  this  parish. 

I  beg  leave  further  to  remark,  that  the  apology  you  have  made  for  your  apparent  want  of 
courtesy  in  not  replying  to  the  vestry  of  this  parish,  contains  additional  proof  of  your  want  of 
knon  ledge  of  the  operation  of  that  board,  concerning  whose  efficiency  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  Union,  you  bave  expressed  your  feelings  of  conviction. 

in  the  first  place,  it  does  not  follow,  because  I  am  a  guardian  of  the  parish  of  Kensington, 
that  1  should  be  able  to  be  constant  in  my  aitendaoce  at  the  board  of  guardians. 

In  the  next  place,  the  letters  which  we  have  the  honour  of  receiving  from  Somerset  House 
appear  usually  so  officious,  or  contain  such  inconclusive  answers  to  the  questions  which  have  been 
proposed  to  you,  that  they  excite  derision  ;  and  the  announcement  of  the  clerk  that  he  is  about  to 
read  letters,  is. generally  a  signal  for  the  members  of  the  board  to  disperse,  if  more  than  one  or 
two  are  remaining,  and  for  the  chairman  to  supplicate  one  or  two  guardians  tocontimie,  to  form  a 
legal  board,  and  to  carry  on  the  farce  of  the  New  Poor  Law  Commission  ;  and  as  the  reading  of 
your  letters  is,  by  your  own  orders,  postponed  to  the  latter  part  of  the  business  of  the  board,  it  did 
not  follow,  even  if  I  attended  the  board  the  day  that  your  letter  was  read,  that  I  should  remain  till 
the  perusal  of.it. 

For  these  several  reasons,  therefore,  it  was  possible  I  might  never  have  beard  of  the  existence 
of  your  letter  at  all.  The  vestry  of  this  parish  would  then  have  remained  in  complete  ignorance  of 
your  views  and  sentiments. 

VVith  regard  to  the  letter  in  question,  if  you  consider  that  j^om  have  fully  expressed  your 
views  in  it,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  consider  it  a  very  disrespectful  answer  to  the  application  and 
representations  of  the  vestry  of  this  parish,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  concur  with  me  in  this 
opinion. 

When  a  parochial  body,  gentlemen,  address  the  authorities  of  a  country,  to  redress  a  real  or  a 
conceived  abuse,  and  found  their  application  upon  fact.^  upon  ar^guments  drawn  from  those  facts, 
and  upon  experience  corroborating  such  argument,  they  expect  either  a  refutation  of  those  facts, 
or  a  demonstration  that  the  conclusions  they  have  drawn  from  such  facts  and  from  such  experience 
are  erroneous,  and  not  a  mere  counter  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  that  they  feel  con- 
vinced that  tiiose  who  have  applied  to  them  are  wrong — addressed,  too,  to  a  board  composed  chiefly 
"f  members  who  have  no  connexion  with  the  parish,  whose  parochial  interests  are.  as  far  as  mere 
pecuniary  onilny  is  concerned,  apparently  opposed  to  them,  and  the  majoritif  of  whom  have  ex- 
^iressed  their  opinions  in  concurrence  with  the  views  of  the  authorities  who  are  addressing  them. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,<jrentlemen. 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

JOHN  PERCEVAL, 

Guardian  of  the  Poor,  and  Trustee  for  the  parish  of  KeDsin^ton, 

Printed  by  Vincent  Torras  &  Co.,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  OisTLER  btgs  to  remind  his  friends,  that  on  Monday  he  is  always  occupied  in  wriiin;;; 
and  on  that  day  he  is  not  "  At  Home." 

J.  Blackw.4ll,  Norwich,  asks, ^^ fV hat  is  '■Fixity  of  tenure'?" — ft  is  an  Irish  expression, 
which,  being  translated  into  English,  means  "Tenant  riijht."  This  just  claim  of  the  Irix'i 
tenantry,  is  denied  by  the  extortion  and  cruelty  of  certain  Irish  landlords,  who  think  that 
a  tenant  has  no  claims — no  rights.  Thus,  one  evil  begets  another,  and  rebelliofi  is  invoked  by 
the  suffering  tenants,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  tyranny  of  unjust  landlords.  In  the  course  of 
years,  the  same  spirit  of  disaffection  \jtill  prevail  in  England,  if  the  avaricious  spirilof  sniie 
landlords  shall  be  allowed  to  progress.  "■Custom"  gives  certain  rights  to  English  tenanl.i : 
but  some  greedy  landlords,  being  counselled  by  ignorant  and  seljish  steicards.  force  their 
tenants,  under  a  threat  of  discharge,  to  sign  agreements  by  which  their  claim  to  the  "'  cuslnni 
of  the  country,'"  on  leaving,  is  abandoned.  This  practice  is  as  wicked  as  it  is  foolish.  If  if 
be  allowed  to  progress  and  become  universal,  revolution  must  be  the  consequence.  Timxe 
tilly  landlords  will  then  find  their  mistake.  Stewards  and  landlords  may  rest  assured  that 
every  attempt  to  weaken  the  just  claims  of  the  tenant  to  the  profit  of  their  labour  in  the  snil, 
will  sooner  or  later  recoil  on  their  own  heads.  By  such  extortion  the  landlord  applies  a 
lever  to  the  foundation  of  his  own  title.  For  a  season  the  landlord  may  seem  to  gain — the 
end  will  be  ruinous  to  his  interests.  Many  will  have  cause  to  rejoice  if  this  warning  he 
heeded.  The  empire  is  noio  paying  the  penally  of  permitting  Irish  landlords  and  stewardu 
to  loosen  the  bonds  which  ought  to  unite  the  tenants  to  their  lords.  JVoe  to  England  if  her 
landlords  and  stewards  shall  be  permitted  to  play  the  same  game. 

W.  J.  Cleaver.  SO,  Baker  Street,  has  presented  Mr.  Oastlkr  with  a  very  neat  little  book, 
called  'A  Tribute  to  Hydropathy.'  The  author,  J.  E.  E.  fViLMOT.  Esq..  gives  a  very  cmi' 
cise  but  interesting  narrative  of  the  syslein  adopted  at  Stansted-Bury  for  the  restoration  of 
health.  f'Vater  inside  and  outside,  early  rising,  plenty  of  exercise,  and  plain  wholesmnr 
food,  are  the  ingredients.  Many  useful  hints,  for  home  practice,  vfay  be  gathered  from  thin 
little  manual  for  those  who  have  neither  time  nor  money  to  spare.  Mr.  Oastler  wishes  tliaf- 
Mr.  Wtlmot  would  call  upon  Sir  J  ames  Graham,  and  say  to  him,  "  It  is  barbarous  to  shut 
vp  two  or  three  hundred  human  beings  in  the  Queen's  Prison,  and.  after  laying  out  so  many 
hundred  pounds  in  new  walls,  iron  bars,  spikes,  and  grates,  lo  leave  the  poor  wretches  wislmut 
a  single  bath."  No  one  outside  can  conceive  how  distressing  it  is  to  be  pent  up  here  without 
the  possibility  of  enjoying  a  bath!  Slill,  it  is  supposed  that  this  is  a  Christian  country! 
Let  the  Reverend  Inspector  blush — if  he  can  ! 

A  Friend  of  the  Government,  is  very  angry  with  Mr.  Oastler.  Let  him  bottle  his  spleen, 
and  waste  no  more  of  it.  Mr.  Oastler  is  not  to  be  daunted  by  an  anonymous  scribbler. 
ffhenSiR  Robert  Peel  has  cured  the  patient,  Mr.  Oastler  will  praise  him — when  Sir 
James  Graham  has  learned  lo  speak  the  truth,  Mr.  Oastlkr  will  forgive  him.  See  hoic  the 
Nelherby  Baronet  icrithes  under  the  direct  charge  of  falsehood  made  to  his  face  by  Lorh 
John  Russell,  and  then  tamely  pockets  the  affront.  Hitherto  Graham  s  whole  political  life 
is  a  lie.     ills  high  office  does  but  magnify  his  crime. 

A  Conservative  thinks  that  Mr.  Oastler  should  bear  with  more  patience  the  punishment  of 
imprisonment.  Mr.  Oastler  has  not  complained  of  imprisonment — he  protests  against  the 
iniconsiitiitional  exercise  of  power  by  the  Home  Secretary.  Mr.  Oastler  has  never  feared  to 
grapple  with  the  oppressors  of  others,  of  whatever  grade — now  that  the  Principal  Secretary 
of  Stale  has  ventured  to  vicliini~e  him,  Mr.  Oastler  rejoices  at  the  opportunity  of  grap- 
pling with  his  own  oppressor  hand  to  hand — foot  la  foot.  fVhen  Graham  leaves  hold,  Oast- 
ler will  be  silent — not  till  then. 

ERR  A  TUM  ON  LAST  COrER— Notices  to  Correspondents,  last  line  but  one,  for  "  they  own 
this,"  read  '"they  owe  this,"^ 


LONDON: 
W.     J.     CLEAVER,     80,     BAKER     STREET, 

PORTMAN    SQU.VRE  ; 

AND 

JOHN  PAV^EV,  47,  IIOLYWKLL  STREKT,  STRAND. 


(2) 


KOTICBS    OF    THE    FLEET    PAPERS. 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS. — That  untiring  champion  of  the  oppressed,  Mr.  niclurd  Oasl?er, 
whose  exertions  in  behalf  of  liumanity  and  justice  will  be  remembered  by  admiring  ami  grateful 
thousands,  when  the  veil  of  oblivion  shall  have  mercifully  bidden  the  memory  of  his  persecutors 
from  the  scorn  they  merit,  has  addressed,  in  his  Fleet  Paper  of  this  week,  another  of  hi;*  excruci- 
ators  to  Sir  James  Graham  upon  the  subject  of  the  new  restrictions,  introduced  by  his  order,  for 
the  future  management  of  the  Queen's  Prison ;  as  they  operate  to  the  exclusion  of  the  wives  of  liie 
prisoners — the  indnlgencies  hitherto  allowed  in  their  favour,  being  at  length  withdrawn.  It  is 
certainly  no  justification  of  a  harsh  and  an  unnecessary  regulation,  that  it  has  lang  existed  in  other 
))laces,  or  that  because  debtors  in  Whitecross  Street  and  Horsemonger  Lane  are  treated  like 
felons,  and  debarred  the  society  of  their  families  in  the  cheerles  captivity  to  which,  in  many  in. 
stances,  malignity,  under  the  sanction  of  a  cruel  law,  has  doomed  them,  that,  therefore,  all  other 
unfortunates  should  equally  suffer.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  necessity  existed  for  the  extension 
of  a  regulation  so  likely  to  be  prodnctive  of  suffering  and  misery,  as  that  which  at  once  thrusts  the 
.ivive.s  and  daughters  of  imprisoned  debtors  into  the  streets,  without,  it  may  be,  a  home  to  shelter 
them,  or  a  husband  or  father  to  protect  them. 

"■  '■  Oh,  this  offence  is  rank — it  smells  to  Heaven.' 

*'  It  was  a  bad  man  that  suggested  this  addition  to  the  misery  of  helpless  imprisonment.  It  was 
a  bold  one  that  adopted  it,  for  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  arouse  the  sleeping  indigiintion  of  a 
people,  than  persecution  for  the  mere  lust  of  tyranny,  Mr.  Oasller.itappears, has  very  judiciously 
(•xhibited  the  deformity  of  this  feature  of  the  Graham  Code,  as  near  the  fountain  head  of  justice  as 
lie  might,  at  the  moment,  approach,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  husband. 'nho  stands  tirst  in  the 
rrapire,'  is  not  insensible  to  the  appeal  so  properly  made  to  him.  May  we  not  hope  iliai  in  trans- 
mitting the  'communication'  of  Mr.  Oastler  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  His  Royal  Highiiess 
strengthened  its  force  by  an  expression  of  his  own  sentiments  as  a  husband  aad  a  father,  up«n  such 
an  occasion  ? 

"  The  following  extracts  will  be  read  with  interest  from  Mr.  Oastler's  letter  to  Sir  James 
Graham: —         *        m         *         ." — Lloyd's  fVeekly  London  Newf paper,  June  11,  \8i3. 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS. — We  beg  to  draw  attention  to  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  James 
Giahani.  in  another  part  of  our  paper,  on  the  subject  of  National  Education,  which  we  have  eit- 
iracted  from  the  last  number  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  a  little  periodical,  published  by  that  able,  and 
honest,  and  persecuted  man,  Richard  Oastler. 

"  Since  the  days  of  Cobbett,  a  more  powerful  writer  of  English  has  not  appeared.  Oastler  is, 
in  fact,  for  Conservatism  what  Cobbett  was  for  Radicalism.  The  peculiar  feature  in  Mr.  Oastler's 
writings  is  straightforward  logical  honesty;  and  what  he  puts  forward  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  on 
this  subject,  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  consideration,  because  although  an  excellent  Churchman  him- 
self, we  believe  he  has  had  some  reasons  for  regarding  individuals  holding  dissenting  principles 
with  private  affection.  Private  feeling,  however,  cannot  make  Richard  Oastler  swerve.  His  head 
and  his  heart  are  both  in  the  right  place.  He  knows  of  the  existence  of  a  Church  Establishment, 
and  bis  reason  causes  him  at  once  to  recognize  her  claims,  and  boldly  and  vividly  to  assert  iheni — 
/tow  well  we  leave  to  the  reader's  own  judgment.  We  only  wish  we  could  keep  Sir  James  Graham 
in  durance  while  we  read  to  him  this  letter." — The  Church  Intelligencer,  June  14,  1843. 


The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Queen's  Prison  by  one  of  tho 
prisoners,  who  bad  served  his  country  in  the  new  world  ; — 

TO  CAPTAIN  HUDSON,  Ac.  &c. 

The  Queen's  Prison,  July  10.  1843. 

Sir, — I  make  no  apology  for  calling  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  this  communication, 
because  I  am  satisfied  that  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  receive  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  I  make  il. 

Yesterday,  in  pursuance  of  a  notice  "hith  was  affixed  to  the  chapel-door,  all  visitors  to  thff 
friends  in  this  prison  were  ordered  to  withdraw  at  six  o'clock.  The  notice  staled  disiiiieily  that  at 
the  "  last-named"  hour,  viz.  six,  the  bell  should  ring  to  warn  those  who  were  to  retire.  In  common 
■with  (I  believe)  every  thinking  man  in  the  prison,  I  felt,  that  though  I  should  experience  no  per- 
sonal inconvenience  from  the  regulation,  that  it  is  practically  harsh,  unjust,  and  oppressive.  I 
therefore  referred  to  the  copy  of  the  "  Rules  for  the  conduct  and  treatment  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
Queen's  Prison,  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  for  consolidating  the  Queen's  Bench.  Fleet,  and  Marshall- 
sea  Prisons,  and  for  regulating  the  Queen's  Prison,"  which  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
prisoner  by  the  late  Marshal;  and  there  I  found  tiat  "the  prison-gales  are  to  be  unlocked  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  locked  at  nine  o'clock  every  evening,  except  in  term  time,  and 
then  at  ten  o'clock."  I  also  found,  "  that  relations  and  friends  be  admitted  to  the  prisoners  between 
the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening,  except  during  Divine  service,  or  unless  he 
(the  Marshal)  shall  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  such  admission  may  lead  to  a  breach  of 
discipline  or  good  order  in  the  prison."  And  after  fairly  considering  these  two  Rules,  I  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  prison-gates  are  to  be  kept  open  during  the  time  specified  not  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  within  these  walls,  but  for  that  of  the  friends  of 
the  sufferers,  ninety-nine  out  of  the  hundred  of  whom  have  no  other  portion  of  the  day  which  the/ 


can  devote  to  their  incarcerated  husband:),  brothers,  sisters,  children,  or  friends,  than  that  whirh 
is  not  devoted  to  their  business  pursuits ; — and  I  was  further  coavioced  that  the  non-admittance  of 
strangers  after  six  was  intended  to  exclude  idiers,  loungers^  atid  profligates,  who  might  interrupt 
the  proprieties  of  the  prison. 

Finding  not  one  syllable  in  the  lasl'ciled  Rule  as  to  turning  out  all  the  strangers  at  six  o'clock, 
and  finding  also  that,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  notice  on  the  chapel-door,  the  bell  was  rung  at 
hiilf-pasl  Jive  instead  of  six  o'clock,  I  arrive  at  ihe  very  obvious  conclusion  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake  in  carrying  into  effect  the  Rule  sanctioned  by  Parliament;  and  therefore  very  re- 
spectfully call  your  attention  to  the  subject. 

I  forbear  entering  upon  the  general  questions,  moral  as  well  as  political,  arising  from  very 
mature  consideration  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  itself — the  mode  in  which  it  was  passed — and  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  perniciousconsequencesof  legislation  on  subjects  either  wholly  unknown 
or  very  partially  understood.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  regret,  as  a  true  and  kind 
friend  of  Conservative,  or  perhaps  Tory  principles,  from  my  childhood,  that  »Mc/t  a /ate  f/iou/<i 
Jiare  passed  at  such  a  time. 

I  beg  to  add,  that  now  I  haT£  no  personal  interests  affected  by  the  law  I  deprecate,  because 
'in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days  I  shall  not  be  under  its  operation.  Its  cruel  operation  on  others 
Jias  alone  given  biriii  to  this  communication. 

I  bare  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


LIBERTY  OF  ENGLISHMEN,  OR  CRIME  AND  DEBT. 

The  following  correspondence  shows  the  admirable  condition  of  our  laws,  in 
this  free  land,  upon  the  subject  of  debtor  and  creditor.  It  shows  that  the 
debtor,  once  taken  in  execution  in  a  distant  county,  for  however  small  a  sum  of 
money,  and  however  ready  to  pay  it,  cannot  obtain  his  liberation  even  by  the 
expensive  operation  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  brings  him  within  the 
prison  of  the  Court,  and  the  immediate  control  of  the  Judges  in  London  ;  whilst, 
«n  the  other  hand,  the  man  committed  upon  a  coroner's  inquest,  or  otherwise, 
for  trial  for  the  most  diabolical  murder,  may  be  restored  to  freedom,  on  bail, 
by  any  two  sufficiently  good-natured  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in  such  sum  as  they 
think  fit  to  impose  ! 

Queen's  Prison,  July  17,  1843. 

Sir, — I  am  now  (since  Friday  last)  a  prisoner  herein  execution  for  a  debt  of  18/.  10^.,  includ- 
ing costs,  taken  by  virtue  of  an  Exchequer  writ  of  capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  at  the  suit  of  a 
private  person  by  the  Sheriff  of  Gloucestershire  in  that  county.  The  officer  who  arrested  me 
(illegally)  in  my  own  house,  there  refused  to  take  the  sum  indorsed  to  be  levied  by  him  upon  that, 
the  only  writ  he  had  against  me.  and  said  his  orders  were  to  carry  me  forthwith  to  the  county  gaol, 
which  he  did,  and  thence  I  came  here  on  Friday  by  habeas  corpus.     The  under-sheriff,  on  whom  I 

called  in  Gloucester  on  the  day  of  my  arrest,  refused  to  interfere  ;  and ,  the  plaintiff, 

is  not  in  England.  By  a  solemn  decision  of  the  full  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  (in  a  recent  action 
against  Mr.  Chapman,  late  Marshal,  for  an  escape,)  on  demurrer  to  his  plea  of  discharge  by 
plaintiff's  attorney,  the  Court  held  that  such  a  plea  was  no  defeuce,  as  the  discharge  must  be 
signed  by  the  plaintiff  himself  . 

At  the  exact  sum  indorsed  to  be  levied  is  previously  ascertained  and  plainly  expressed  upon 
the  hack  of  every  writoff«/)ja*flrf'sfl//«/"rtfjVwrfM»n.  there  is  full  information  upon  every  such  writ  of 
the  sum  to  be  satisfied,  and  for  non-payment  of  which  aloneihe  pri>oner  is  deprived  of  his  precious 
liberty.  It  therefore  appears  to  me,  and  I  hope  it  will  appear  to  you.  Sir,  (as  Chief  Governor  of 
this  great  prison.)  that  your  officer  in  command  here,  by  whom  i  am  actually  imprisoned,  ought  to 
he  authorized,  in  all  cases  of  execution,  to  receive  the  sum  indorsed  to  be  levied  on  tender  to  him 
or  his  deputy,  and  to  discharge  the  prisoner  against  whom  there  is  no  other  cause  of  detainer.  This 
■writ  is  not  bailable;  therefore  the  debtor  in  execution  for  18/.  10*.,  with  his  creditor  out  of  En- 
v;land,  is  in  a  worse  situation  than  the  man  committed  for  trial  for  wilful  ml'rder,  who  may  be 
liailcd  by  two  J  ustices  of  the  Peace  !  !  Trusting,  that,  in  my  case  at  all  events,  I  may  be  released 
on  payment  to  the  Keeper  of  tliis  prison,  (though  Captain  Hudson  thinks  he  ought  not  to  take  it.) 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir  James, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart., 
Home  Secretary  of  State. 


L 


Whitehall,  July  18,  1843. 
Sir, — I  am  directed   by  Secretary  Sir  James  Graham  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  17ih  instant,  and  to  inform  you,  that  the  case  to  which  it  alludes  is  one  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  Slate  caunol  give  any  assistance. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

To ,  Esq.,  Queen's  Prison.  S.  M.  PHILLIPPS. 

Whocan?— R.O. 
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1. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  HYDROPATHV. 
Just  published,  in  1  vol.  l6mo.  Price  Is.  cloth,  gill  edges. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  HYDROPATHY,  being  a  Guide  to  that  System, 

showing  the  beneficial  effects  of  its  use  when  judiciously  applie  d. 

By  J,  E.  £.\RDLEY  WxLMOT,  EsQ.  (Barrister-at-law). 

2. 

CYMRY. 

Now  publishing  in  Numbers. 

THE   ECCLESIASTICAL   ANTIQUITIES   OF  THE  CYMRY; 

OR,  THE  ANCIENT  BRITISH  CHURCH— its  History,  Doctrine,  and  Rites. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Nerquis,  Flintshire, 
and  Vice  President  of  the  Institut  d'Afrique  of  Paris. 

No.  1.  Bardism  2*.  Orf. 

2.  Introduction  of  Christianity , 0  8 

3.  National  Establishment  of  the  Church 0  8 

4.  Councils  of  Aries,  Sardica,  and  Arminium 0  8 

5.  Rise  and  Suppression  of  Pelagianism  0  8 

6.  Defenders  of  the  Faith 0  8 

7.  Trial  of  the  Church 0  8 

8.  Submission  of  the  Church 0  8 

9.  Church  and  Bardism 0  8 

10.  Church  and  State ,, , 0  8 

3. 

WATSON's  lent  LECTURES. 

Now  ready,  in  1  volume  foolscap  Svo. 

OUR  DUTY  TO  THE   CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  AS  SHE  IS. 

Lectures  delivered  in  St.  John's  Church,  Cheltenham,  during  Lent,  1843. 
By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Watson,  M.A.,  Curate  of  the  Church. 

4. 
bird's  lent  lectures. 

Tn  one  vol.  foolscap  Svo.  Price  3s.  6rf.,  cloth,  a  Second  Edition  of 

TWELVE    LECTURES    ON    THE    CHURCH     CATECHISM. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  Smith  Bird,  M.A.,  Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

5. 
best's  LITURCICAL  PRAYER  BOOK. 

FAMILY    PRAYERS.     Arranged   as    a  Weekly  Course,    from   the 

Liturgy,  with  a  Scriptural  Calendar. 
By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Samuel  Best,  Rector  of  Abbotts  Ann. 

6. 
e.  M.'S  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

THE  COTTAGE  on  the  COMMON,  the  LITTLE  GLEANERS, 

&c.  &c.     Square  l6mo.  Price  2s. 

"  We  had  occasion  to  speak  favourably  of  a  former  work  from  the  same  pen,  and  the  present 
little  volume  will  he  found  both  interesting  and  useful  for  children  from  about  six  to  ten  years 
old." — Morning  Chronicle. 

"  There  is  a  fine  moral  feeling,  no  cant,  and  a  tenderness  well  calculated  to  touch  the  hearts, 
and  through  the  hearts  the  affections  and  sympathies,  of  the  infantine  mind.  This  is  a  sweet  littl* 
book  for  children. "r—L?7«>-tfr_y  Ga::ette. 

7. 

MELBOURNE  CHURCH. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  in  demy  %vo.,  clo/Ji,  with  Plates.  Price  5f. 

THE  HISTORY  and  ANTIQUITIES  of  MELBOURNE  CHURCH, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

This  Church  is  believed  to  have  been  erected  originally  by  King  Ethelred  about  the  year  700. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Deans,  Vicar  of  Melbourne,    Perpetual 

Curat?  of  Chellaston,  Derbyshire,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beverley, 

W.  J.  CLEAVER,  80,  Baker  Street,  Portman  Square. 

y.  Torras,  Piicter,  7,  Palace  Row,  New  Road,  London. 
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FLEET  PAPERS. 

» 

THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  vf 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickednessof  attempting  to  uphold  ourlnstitutions, particularly  thatof  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Pearr, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  Englaml. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unfor<?seen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  Ho  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

X.  Y.  Z.,  Bradford.  fVishes  Mr.  Oastler  to  define  what  he  undentands  by  a  Dissenter. 
Surely  no  man  in  Bradford,  v:ho  has  read  Mr.  Oasti.er's  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  Dis- 
sentert  of  that  town,  can  be  in  ip:n(irance  o7t  that  sulijerl?  Last  Sunday  veek  a  Dissenter, 
full  of  self-conceit,  pride, and  malice,  turning  up  the  white  of  his  eyes,  said  to  a  Churc/uiian 
in  this  prison — "  The  Devil  has  templed  me  this  mornini>;  to  f^o  to  church,  but  I  resisted 
the  iemptaiinn.  I  hare  three  sermons,  each  ten  times  better  than  the  one  your  parson  wilt 
preach;  I  shall  read  them  all  during  your  service,  and  thus  gel  much  more  good  than  by 
going  to  church."  The  Dissenter  goes  to  chapel  to  hear  "a  good  sermon.'"  full  of  '^  keen 
hatred,  and  now  and  then  a  little  round  abuse  of  the  church" — the  Churchman  is  taught  to 
go  to  church  to  worship  God — to  confess  his  sins — to  pray,  and  praise,  and  hear  GoWsioord. 

A  Peklite.  VVesimintWT,  A  well  paid  one.no  doubt,  says.  ^'Markets  are  improving,  prosperity 
it  reluming,  and  PEei.'a  policy  is  establishing  confidence."  The  silly  Oaf !  He  thinks,  because 
Mb.  Oastler  is  in  prison,  he  can  deceive  him.  Had  he  said.  '-Peei.  has  promoted  me — my  salary 
is  increased — for  the  present  I  am  satisfied,"  Mr.  Oastler  would  have  believed  him.  Once 
for  all,  Mr.  Oastler  wishes  these  ministerial  hacks  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  com- 
tnunicating  with  him.  It  is  by  trusting  to  the  reports  of  suck  yerniin  thai  Governments  are 
j!  ottered  to  their  ruin.  Mr.  Oastler  h^s  belter  sources  of  information,  upon  which  he  can 
always  safely  rely. 

THE    FliEET    PAPERS 

are  regularly  published  every  S.^TURDAY,  ai  2d.  each;  also  every  four  weeks, in  Paris,  con- 
taining tour  Numbers,  at  9d.  earh. 

A  few  copies,  bound  in  cotton,  of  Vols.  1  and  2  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  at  10s.  each  volume,  may 
Jbe  had  of  the  Publishers,  or  of  Mr.  Oastler,  at  the  Queen's  Prison. 
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Ill 

IRELAND,— HER  RULERS  AND  HER  AGITATORS. 

London,  July  12,  1843. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Cork  Constitution. 
Sir. — I  beg  to  send  you,  for  optional  insertion  in  your  journal,  the  sequel  of  some  previou>>l3r 
ijuljli^lnd  correspondence  on  llie  all-absorbing  topic  of  Irish  affairs. — [Inser:ed  on  Co*er.  No. 29.] 
Tliat  ne  are  on  the  eve  of  portentous  changes  and  convulsions,  is  now  becoming  painfully  plain 
to  all  thinking  persons;  and  the  pith  of  the  peril  cousists  in  this  mournful  truth,  that  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  of  national  safety,  we  are  withovl  a  Government.     We  have,  it  is  true,  what  is 
called  peace  in   Ireland,  but  then  it  is  Mr.  O'Connell's  peace,  not  the  peace  of  our  Sovereign 
Lady  the  Queen — a  dislineiien  so  broad,  as  to  drive  us  to  tlie  conclusion  that  our  rulers  have  abdi- 
cated ihe  exercise  of  rightful  authority.     I  respect  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  a  man  of  latent,  attainment, 
atid  great  expertness  in  the  details  of  office.     But  as  a  Statesman  qualified  to  grapple  with  those 
«lifliculties  which  now  press  upon  the  British  empire,  he  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.     Instead 
of  adopting  a  course  of  action  compounded  of  wise  conciliation  and  unshrinking  firmness.  Sir 
JRobort  Peel  exhibits  the  sad  spectacle  of  official  power  without  intellectual  mastery  ;  and  thus  the 
I'rinie  Minister  of  a  mighty  nation  is  tossed  to  and  fro  between  Routine  and  Expediency. 
*^  Dextrum  Scylla  latus,  Isevum  implacala  Charybdis 
Obsidet."  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

THOMAS  MULOCK. 

To  Ma.  RICHARD  OASTLER,  QUEEN'S  PRISON. 

Leeds.  June  6,  1813. 
Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  27tb  ult.,  I  am  unable  to  offer  ao;  consolatory  iiifunnaiion  or 
rt-maiks.  Though  a  considerable  improvement  in  trade  and  manufacturing  employment  has  taken 
}jlace  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  it  is  far  from  satisfactory  with  the  manufacturers;  and  a  great 
number  of  workers  yet  remain  unemployed,  and  others  partially  so.  A  thick  gloom  envelopes  the 
I'ntire  horizon,  and  few  or  any  appear  to  anticipate  the  ample  change  ao  desirable,  except  by  pro- 
jiTessive  advance  so  tardy,  as  sets  efficient  relief  at  so  great  a  distance,  as  goes  far  in  the  exiiu- 
l^'iiisliment  of  hope.  The  monster-evil,  Scltishness!  innate  in  man,  is  become  so  universally  intense, 
shai  an  universal  remedy  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  attain  anything  approaching  an  immediate 
check  to  the  fatal  malady — '' universal  hostile  competition,"  impelled  by  insatiate  cupidity,  aided  by 
ahe  inventive  genius  of  man,  prone  to  evil — furthered  by  the  Satanic  philosophy  of  statesmen,  with 
'wl  cm  "  that  individual  aggrandizement  tends  to  national  weal,"  and  that  ''competition  is  the  soul 
of  trade,"  are  become  settled  axioms — setting  man  in  antagonistic  position  against  his  neighbour 
— worshipping  Mammon — making  their  gain  godliness — wasting  and  progressively  destroying  the 
feole  capital  slock,  or  fund,  a  majority  of  the  human  race  are  in  possession  of,  as  the  sole  means  of 

iirocuring  necessary  subsistence,  by  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  manual  labour!  This  nation 
jas  set  an  example  to  all  others,  most  of  which  are  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  the  fatal  plan  of  under- 
iiiiiiiiig  and  destroying  the  peace  and  weal  of  each  and  each  oiher  more  rapidly  than  Great  Britain 
js.effecling  that  direful  result. 

This  mania  (which  is  calculated  to  prove  as  fatal  to  olliers,  as  is  at  present  experienced  in  the 
Unitrd  Qucendom)  has  seized  the  United  States  of  America.  France,  Bi'lgium,  Holland,  Prussia, 
ihe  German  States  generally,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Turkey,  Russia,  &c.,  whose  exteotiion  of  manu- 
taclures  collectively  will  reduce  our  export  trade  in  (at  the  lowest)  an  equal  ratio  with  its  increase 
io  all  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  will  ultimately  compel  all  nations  to  adopt  a  Ike  isolated 
}  olicy  to  that  which  China  has  pursued,  with  a  greater  amount  of  peace,  during  thousanas  of  years, 
than  the  collective  nations  of  the  world  have  enjoyed  during  the  like  period! 

It  was  boastingly  published  many  jears  since,  by  the  public  press  in  Manchester,  that  in  the 
estimation  of  some  cotton  manufacturers,  from  the  extent  and  improvements  in  machinery  and  che- 
mistry, this  nation  could  manufacture  and  finish  more  goods  than  the  entire  manual  labour  of  the 
1  niverse — hence  the  cry  of  free  trade,  the  loud  denunciations  against  monopoly  by  the  rapacious 
Jivpocriies  of  the  League,  who  meditate  the  monopoly  of  the  manual  labour  of  the  universe  by  ma- 
liui'acturing  for  all  nations — forgetful  that  such  monopoly,  if  effected,  would  go  far  to  pauperize  a 
majority  of  those  whose  sole  dependt-nce  is  upon  the  labour  of  their  hands,  and  deprive  them  of  tlie 
means  of  purchasing,  though  ever  so  cheap.  Labour,  the  indispensable  and  all-diffusive  capital — 
ilie  origin  of  and  conservator  of  all  other  capital,  is  being  inhumanly  and  sacrilegiously  sai-ritired 
at  the  shrine  of  redundant  rapacious  money  capital  and  machinery,  which  neither  consume,  pro- 
duce, nor  pays  tax  or  poor-rates! 

When  will  this  crying  sin  be  abandoned  ?  That  it  should  be  forthwith  is  indispensable,  or  the 
vraih  of  the  Almighty  will  be  poured  out  upon  tbis  devoted  nation  !  To  avert  such  dreadful  doom, 
ll.e  poor  must  be  protected,  the  use  of  machinery  curtailed,  employment  provided  for  those  whuse 
labour  is  their  meat,  drink,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  oppression  removed  far  from  them.  The  soil 
is  a  most  ample  resource,  and  the  only  one  equivalent  to  the  demands  of  oppressed  labour.  No 
other  available  resource  can  be  found.  Existing  evils  and  growing  danger  demand  its  being  em- 
Lraced  without  delay.  The  teeming  benefits  that  the  unappropriated  soil  guarantees  with  w.nniiig 
jiromise  of  ahounding  peace,  plenty,  and  contentment,  insomuch  thatonly  insanity  or  judicial  blindnes'i 
CdU  treat  it  with  neglect,  or  refuse  its  benignant  aid.  Late  accounts  from  America  show  that  the 
^reai  majority  of  emigrants  to  the  United  Slates  are  farmers,  who  emigrate  thereto  for  the  purpose 
ct  obtaining  laud  to  cultivate.  Those  from  this  country  might  be  accommodated  at  home  uiore 
advauiageously.  North  America  is  furnished  with  a  redundant  supply  of  common  necessaries,  at 
luremuiierating  prices,  except  for  seli'-consumption.  The  facilities  for  and  expenses  ol  culiivaiion 
bre  in  favour  of  home  colonization — niarkeis  more  convenient  and  easier  of  access — muufy  readily 
cblauiable  for  produce,  which  is  far  from  being  the  fact  in  American  markets,  besides  being  free 
fium  privations  and  many  difficulties  that  emigrants  iiave  to  suffer  or  contend  against.  B>  such 
l-i'lng  furnished  with  land  at  home,  they  nould  employ  British  labour,  which  is  not  only  a  dead  los«, 
l.ui  Is  aUo  a  grievous  charge  upon  the  community,  consume  British  manufactures,  uphold  the  power 
tiiid  siabili  y  of  the  naiiou.  It  place  of  ^^asling  its  I'optlation  and  strength  by  emigration  to  foreign 
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climes,  it  would  render  the  United  Queendom  independent  of  foreign  aid  in  the  supply  of  prime 
uecesiiiaries  ;  would  reiain  the  currency,  in  place  of  exporting  it  to  pay  for  foreign  grain  (and  alien 
labour),  invariably  purchased  with  hard  cash — impoverishing  the  circulating  medium,  by  which  fre- 
quent stagnations  in  trade  have  been  caused,  to  the  great  and  manifest  prejudice  of  the  community. 
The  professors  of  Christianity  have  fed  aliens  with  their  people's  bread — debilitated,  famished, 
and  half  clothed  in  rags,  them  and  their  children,  in  order  to  clothe  aliens  in  cheap  British  manufac- 
tures ;  though  assured,  by  unquestionable  authority,  "  that  he  who  provideth  not  fur  his  own  house- 
hold is  Morse  than  an  infidel."  The  national  community  is  the  household  of  the  Government.  The 
Government  has  earned  for  itself  a  dread  responsibility,  by  refusing  lo  protect  the  defenceless  poor, 
>vhose  cry  against  oppression  is  registered  by  the  Almighty  Judge.  If,  in  the  pride,  apathy,  supine- 
iiess,  or  obstinacy  of  the  Legislature,  the  Government  be  aided  or  permitted  to  leave  labour  the 
prey  of  its  devoted  parricidal  progeny,  a  dreadful  retribution  will  rest  upon  the  nation.  The  Word 
of  Truth  details  the  consequences  to  nations  of  despising  the  injunctions  and  threatenings  of  the 
Loid  of  Hosts.     "Vengeance  is  mine !  I  will  repay,  saiih  the  Lord." 

i  think  it  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the  inestimable  beneiits  of  tlie  allotment  systems-enough 
lias  been  demonstrated  by  its  effects  in  the  reduction  of  crime,  pauperism,  and  poor-rates,  the  crea- 
tion of  contentment  and  good  feeling  where  it  has  been  established  invariably.  Yet  a  large  amount 
of  prime  national  benefits  remain  to  be  developed  by  a  national  allotment  system.  A  general  en- 
closure of  waste  and  unappropriated  land  will,  in  a  great  many  instances,  be  too  distant  from 
parishes  to  enjoy  advantage  therefrom — a  national  allotment  system  only  can  reach  the  great  evil, 
from  which  all  our  suffering  has  proceeded.  No  other  measure  can  be  carried  out  so  cheaply  or 
with  equal  facility  that  a  parochial  allotment  system  may  be  accomplished,  or  with  such  extensive 
and  valuable  concomitants,  prolific  nurse  of  industry,  sobriety,  good  feeling,  the  conservation  of  the 
law,  small  farms  and  spade  husbandry,  which  would  progressively  extend  lo  agriculture  generally 
— give  a  great  increase  of  produce  and  employment  for  labour,  peace,  comfort,  and  independence 
to  the  productive  classes  ;  and  with  all,  security  aud  aaliooal  strength — in  short,  this  measure  would' 
teem  with  incalculable  benefits. 

I  am  strongly  impressed  by  a  conviction  that  the  encouragement  of  parochial  allotment  clubs  or 
societies,  the  people  themselves  being  brought  forward  as  principles,  they  would  be  imbued  with  a 
more  zealous  and  active  interest  in  their  formation  and  prosperity.  The  labourers  (particularly  in 
agricultural  parishes)  would  be  cognizant  of  the  land  occupants,  &c.,  would  render  valuable  aid  by 
pointing  out  whose  land  might  be  had,  &c.  The  mode  of  encouraging  the  formation  of  such  clubs,  is 
by  the  parishoners  offering  to  the  club  an  equal  amount  to  the  sum  paid  into  the  club,  during  six 
luonths  from  its  establishment,  to  be  raised  by  subscription,  or  paid  from  the  poor-rates — the 
members  of  the  club  paying  weekly  the  amount  of  one  week's  rent  ot  a  rood  of  land,  which,  at  the 
tnd  of  six  months,  together  with  the  parochial  aid,  would  amount  to  one  year's  rent,  and  would 
enable  the  allotment  tenants  to  pay  the  rent  in  advance,  if  the  club  should  be  formed  six  months 
previous  to  the  time  land  was  required,  which  ought  not  to  he  later  than  Candlemas,  but  one  or  two 
liioaths  before  that  time.  This  would  give  the  tenants  six  months'  time  lo  prepare  manure  for 
their  gardens,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  would  ensure  an  abundant  crop,  greatly  encourage 
and  stimulate  them  to  care  and  diligence  in  their  future  operations,  &c. 

I  remain,  with  prayers  and  good  wishes  for  the  peace  and  comfort  of  Mrs.  Oastler,  yuup 


adopted,  aud  yourself,  ujy  very  dear  friend, 


Yours  faithfully, 

WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 


TO  Ma.  OASTLER,  THE  QUEEN'S  PRISON. 

6,  South  Square,  Gray's  Inn,  June  28, 1843. 

Ikly  dear  Sir, — Machinery  in  itself  is  a  blessing,  when  properly  used.  It  is  in  its  abuse  that  it 
ceases  to  be  so — it  is  not,  then,  neutral  or  inoperative.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter  with  an  unpre- 
judiced and  a  disinterested  eye,  and  great  part  of  the  difficulty  of  the  seeming  paradox  will  be 
reuaoved.     To  begin,  then,  at  the  very  beginning,  which  is  the  safest  course. 

The  fingers  first  gave  place  to  the  spinning-wheel — that  again  to  the  jenny — the  jenny  to  the 
iDule,  and  the  great  variety  and  efficiency  of  the  agents  invented  to  supersede  manual  labour,  aud 
do  far  more  and  far  better,  and  on  much  easier  terms,  that  which  no  manual  labour  could  possibly 
accomplish.  Would  not  any  one  suppose,  naturally  and  consequently,  that  every  one  would  benefit 
by  the  improvement  2 — that  the  saving  of  manual  labour  and  time  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
every  huniau  being,  for  all  are  consumers?  Would  any  one  doubt  it,  or  could  any  one  doubt  it, 
en  this  fair  statemer.t  of  the  case?  I  think  not.  But  it  may  be  as  well  to  pursue  the  inquiry  a 
little  further,  and  come,  as  we  shall  do,  to  the  period  when  the  greatest  blessing  is  converted  into 
the  greatest  curse;  and  that  which  ought  certainly  to  benefit  all,  is,  on  the  contrary,  destroying  all 
Viho  should,  if  regulated,  be  the  most  numerous  gainers.  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  Why 
are  they  existing  in  such  woeful  consequences  ?  Beginning  at  the  beginning,  we  shall  probably  the 
sooner  arrive  at  an  easy  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  matter,  and  come  also  to  the  practical  re- 
medy or  means  of  restoring  the  equilibrium,  that  is  now  so  sadly  disordered. 

When  the  distaff  gave  way  to  the  spinning-wheel,  because  the  spinning-wheel  greatly  lessened 
labour,  and  produced  better  thread,  the  commodity  was  still  made  to  supply  the  demand  for  it, 
and  perhaps  some  increase  in  the  demand,  as  a  better  article  was  furnished  at  a  diminished  price. 
Nobody  thought  of  going  beyond  the  demand,  or  spinning  merely  for  spinning's  sake  That  would 
have  been  a  waste  of  labour,  as  much  probably  as  the  better  instrument  had  gained  before,  and  for 
no  rational  purpose.  There  could  be  no  motive  for  it — consequently,  it  did  not  exist.  The  benefit, 
ttien,  was  the  clear  ^ain  to  the  labourer  in  this  new  occupation  of  time,  and  a  reasonable  reward  for 
his  exertion  and  ingenuity.  He  had  the  opportunity  of  more  leisure  for  other  pursuits  and  im- 
provements suitable  to  the  human  mind,  and  increasing  thereby  human  enjoyment.  There  is 
nothing  put  out  of  its  place,  and  the  happiness  of  man  prtgressing.  We  may  thus  go  on,  and,  in 
the  same  ca«y,  and  natural,  a'hd  agreeable  train,  show  that  every  subsequent  addition  to  the  prt- 
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cious  machine,  in  abridging  human  labour,  should  also,  in  supplying  the  demand  for  the  products, 
have  been  accompanied  with  the  same  beneficial  results.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  There  was 
iiothing  to  prevent  it  j  and  the  leisure  or  opportunity  was  thereby  afforded  for  a  still  greater  number, 
and  a  still  further  advance  in  art  and  science.  No  one  could  be  injured  in  this  very  plain  course, 
and  all  were  deriving  advantage  from  the  improvement  which  thus  gave  the  opportunity  of  more 
leisure  to  the  operatives.  No  doubt  supplies  of  food,  that  is,  from  agriculture.,  went  on  also  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  subsistence,  but  at  a  much  slower  pace.  Still,  though  slow,,  it  was  sure.  Thi» 
harmonious  course— this  sure  march  of  art  and  iutellect — this  continual  progress  in  comfort  and 
happiness,  could  scarcely  be  impeded^  nor  could  it  have  been  impeded,  but  for  breaking  off  the 
course,  and  running  wild  into  a  career  that  destroyed  all  boundaries,  and  injured  greater  numbers 
infinitely  Jhan  it  enriched. 

It  was  in  outrunning  the  demand  of  consumers  that  the  evil  first  originated,  and  in  afterwards 
competing  injuriously,  and  often  unprofitably,  with  others^  to  supply  what  was  needed  on  terms  that 
did  not  afford  adequate  returns  of  profit.  Something  like  the  plan  of  running  a  coach  off  the  road, 
and  destroying  one  to  establish  another,  for  that  both  coaclies  were  not  needed.  This  every  one 
sees  at  a  glaace  is  not  an  honest  proceeding — it  is,  in  truth,  a  usurpation  on  the  acquired  rights  of 
another,  and  a  destruction  of  my  neighbour  to  take  his  place  myself.  This  is  so  very  clearly,  unless 
he  shall  have  charged  too  much,  or  shall  not  have  provided  good  coaches  and  horses.  The  progress 
of  machinery,  then,  or  of  manufactures^  now,  when  adapted  and  equal  to  the  supply  of  the  market, 
are  every  way  beneficial  and  advantageous.  They  only  become  injurious  when  the  supply  is  fur- 
nished so  as  to  exceed  the  demand  ;  and  eonsequently,  either  so  much  of  the  supply  must  be  with- 
out profit  altogether,  or  there  will  be  a  diminished  profit  of  the  whole.  Either  way  the  operation  is 
bad — it  is  injurious,  and,  if  persevered  in,  increases  evil  and  mischief.  The  momeikt  we  get  at  the 
point  of  an  over-supply,  and  do  not  cease,  but  continue  the  production,  then  does  the  evil  increase 
also,  and  must  go  on  to  do  so,  though  at  even  the  same  pace  which  first  outruns  the  mark.  This 
is  quite  plain,  for  the  excess  this  year  will  the  nexi  be  just  twice  as  much ;  and  the  third  year  thrice 
as  much  ;  and  so  it  continues  to  increase.  It  cannot  be  otherwise;  and  is  to  be  rectified  by  dimi- 
nution of  the  machines  and  the  operatives  to  the  demand.  But  another  remedy  is  supposed  to  exist 
— that  is,  in  so  diminishing  prices,  that  a  greater  consumption  will  be  thereby  induced  among  the 
same  consumers.  To  a  very  limited  extent  this  may  he  true ;  but  how  is  the  manufacturer  bene- 
fitted by  thus  selling  a  little  more  at  a  lesser  profit  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  show  it,  and  very 
easy  to  prove  the  contrary.  And  what  then  ?  Why  that  he  in  the  end  shares,  and  very  largely 
perhaps,  in  the  distress  thus  so  improvidently  occasioned.  Instead  of  building  more  mills,  then, 
it  were  better  policy  to  pull  some  of  them  down,  for  if  not,  they  must  as  inevitably  be  stopt  as  that 
the  sun  will  go  down  to-night. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  outrageous  policy,  founded  on  the  plan  of  running  down  a  coach — that 
is,  of  running  down  a  mill,  or  bringing  an  overwhelming  capital  into  the  manufacturing  market  to 
beat  down  and  beat  out  the  lesser  milUowner  and  lesser  capitalist;  but  to  what  point  and  purpose? 
To  utterly  destroy  the  one,  that  the  other  may  be  planted  on  his  ruin,  and  go  on  whh  probably 
diminished  prices  and  profits,  to  be  compensated  by  the  still  more  diminished  wages  of  his  miser- 
able operatives.  I  refer  to  official  returns  to  prove  this ;  and  the  proof  is  positive  and  direct  to 
an  enormous  extent  of  increased  supply  and  diminishing  profit.  How  long  will  this  last?  Ask 
Mr.  Cobden,  who  should  know  something  about  it,  and  who  may,  by  and  bye,  feel  somethina;' 
of  its  effects,  if  he  be  a  manufacturer.  He  ought  to  know  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  over-stock  the 
market — that  to  snpjjly  more  than  is  consumed  is  and  must  ever  be  a  losing  game — that  all  the 
advantage  of  improved  machinery  is  or  will  soon  be  lost  to  him,  without  it  being  a  corresponding, 
gain  to/he  public.  The  thing  is  as  plain  and  as  certain  as  any  one  of  Euclid's  problems.  Nay, 
that  the  greater  his  improvement  and  progress  in  this  falling  course,  the  greater  will  be  his  loss. 
To  be  sure  he  must  stop  it,  and  begin  again  on  sounder,  and  more  rational  and  solid  principles. 

He  may  tell  nie  of  oilier  markets  abroad  now  partially  stopped,  because  agriciiliure  is  pro- 
tected in  this  country  to  feed  its  population.  He  must  know  belter,  that  is,  lie  must  know  that 
every  European  market  is  now  supplied  with  its  own  manufacture.  And  why  ntft?  Is  the  march 
of  intellect,  and  science,  and  machinery  to  be  conlined  lo  any  one  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others  in  the  same  race  ?  Is  it  at  all  probable?  Is  there  any  reason  for  it?  Is  there  not  every 
solid  ground  for  supposing  it  to  be  otherwise?  But  is  it  not  oihenvise?  What,  then,  are  the 
effects?  No  man  in  his  sober  senses  can  suppose  that  the  European  markets  are  now  to  be  opened 
again,  and  supplied  with  the  manufacture  of  Britain  as  heretofore,  when  their  own  means  were 
defective,  and  which  have  since  been  extended.  And  has  not  the  impolitic  rivalry  in  producing  so 
much  more  than  is  needed  to  supply  the  demands  on  it,  gone  far  to  destroy  the  market  at  home? 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  hest  and  safest,  and  by  far  the  most  extensive  one,  or  indeed  of  all  others 
put  together  five-fold.  I  say,  he  ought  to  know  this,  and  knowing  it,  ought  to  act  accordingly, and 
not  wander  about  like  a  will-o'-ih'-wisp,  lighting  his  ignorant  auditors  into  a  bog. 

Can  the  most  besotted  disciple  of  what  is  called  Free  Trade  imagine  that  destroying  the  home 
trade  is  the  way  to  improve  the  foreign?  And  can  the  equally  besotted  pupil  imagine  that  in  beat- 
ing  down  wages  to  a  lower  standard  than  even  the  subsisieiicy  point,  you  thereby  obtain  a  single 
customer?  Is  it  not  so  cl"arly  the  reverse,  that  it  were  a  mockery  of  reason  to  prove  it?  On  the 
1-are  aiiniiiiciaiioji,  therefore,  this  proves  itself.  What!  expert  a  starving  operative  to  clothe 
his  back  when  the  stDiiiach  is  empty?  Look  for  cusioiners  among  the  destituie,  and  expert  them 
by  driving  them  to  destruction  ?  Ir  is  so  offensive  to  ronmion  sense,  lo  coinnion  feeling,  to  every 
just  and  honourable  principle,  that  I  shall  not  adduce  one  word  more.  All  must,  on  reflection,  see 
ull  this  as  J  have  sbowu. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  your=, 

J.  J.  BURN. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  J.  Bi'RN,  London. — Next  week,  if  possible. 

Thomas  Boxer,  London. — Do.  do. 

*'  A  Friend  to  the  New  Poor  Law,"  Wakefield. — Let  him  inquire  of  his  own  *'  guardians." 

J.  Maxwell,  London. — Tf  he  doubt  the  effect  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  he  would  do  Kelt  I o 
visit  any  debtors'"  prison,  and  inquire  for  himself.  lie  tcnttld  then  find  the  infliction  of 
great  privation  and  misery  on  human  beings,  great  expense  to  the  public,  and  no  improve' 
ment  or  benefit  to  any  one; — all  for  the  gratification  of  the  basest  and  meanest  wretches, 
who,  impelled  by  malice,  seek  to  crush  tlieir  fellovs  under  "the  practice  of  the  Courts" — a 
practice  which  contradicts  every  principle  of  Christianity,  and  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  laws. 

Take  thefollotcing  ease — it  is  a  true  one.  A  poor  man.  a  widower,  the  father  of  eight 
living  children,  a  boat-builder  of  Pimlic^,  who,  when  in  full  work,  earned  as.  6d.  a  day. 
owed  a  surgeon  61.  Os.  Id.  for  attending  his  wife  and  family  :  it  was  for  the  wife's  dying 
■  illness.  The  widower  offered  to  pay  2s.  6d.  a  rceek — the  surgeon  demanded  as.,  which, in  con- 
sequence of  work  being  scarce,  the  poor  man  could  not  accomplish.  An  action  was  commenced 
— law  expenses  to  the  amount  of  61.  0*.  2d.  were  incurred  : — for  debt  and  costs.  121.  Os.  Sd., 
that  poor  man  has  lain  in  this  prison  since  the  27tk  of  August,  1842!  The  tohole  amount 
of  his  debts,  exclusive  of  the  above,  is  less  than  IGt.J  ! 

Thus  is  an  Englishman's  person  imprisoned — his  home  broken  up — his  family  scattered — 
and  his  means  of  livelihood  destroyed — to  gratify  the  revenge  of  a  remorseless  creditor! 
Nay,  more — that  wretch  has,  since  the  father  was  his  prisoner,  attempted  to  violate  the 
daughter!  This  poor  debtor  has  cost  the  country  91.  3s.  in  Jail  allowance,  besides  his 
share  of  the  expenses  of  this  prison,  for  which  the  country  pays  about  40/.  a  year  for  each 
prisoner.  He  is  going  up  to  Court  shortly,  for  which  4/.  will  be  allowed  by  the  Court.  So 
that  the  country  has,  one  way  or  other,  paid  some  50  guineas  or  more,  to  gratify  a  malicious 
scoundrel,  whose  original  claim  against  his  victim  was  only  61.  Os    Id.!  J 

This  is  not  all — his  creditors  cannot  now  receive  one  farthing.  The  poor  boat-builder 
will  go  out  from  this  without  having  a  home  to  enter — without  a  tool  or  a  penny!  and  must, 
of  course,  either  steal  or  fall  upon  his  parish. 

And  this  is  in  England  too! — civilized  England ! — Bible  England !  And  a  Christian  (!) 
minister  is  employed  as  Prison  Inspector  at  2.000/.  a  year,  to  aid  such  despicable  villians  to 
torment  such  victims!  !  The  records  of  our  debtors'  prisons  would  make  a  heathen  blush! 
JVell  may  the  curse  of  God  hang  over  such  a  land  ! !     Christian,  indeed  ! — Ba}1. 

Squire  Avty,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  .^jAs  Mr.  Oastler.  JVho  is  to  come  in  if  Sir  RobejltPeex. 
goes  out?  As  the  Duke  of  Wellinovon  says — Mr.  Oistner  has  no  control  over  that 
matter — Her  Majesty  has  not  yet  sent  to  her  own  prison  for  counsellors.  J f  that  should 
happen,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  a  bplier  than  the  worsl  could  not  be  found. 

Mr.  Al'ty's  letters  are  always  esteemed.  The  death-bed  scene  of  another  victim  to  the 
fell  Factory  system  will  be  valued  and  inserted.  Be  true  to  nature,  and  graphically  de- 
scriptive. 

N.  J.  Den  ISDN,  Daybrook,  Notts,  Shall  be  carefully  perused. 

Captain  Dansev. — It  may  be  as  well  to  give  the  public  a  hint  that  this  individual  is  about  to 
leave  the  country  for  the  East  Indies.  He  patronizes  Thu  Prince  of  Wales.  The  captain 
and  passengers  should  inquire,  at  this  prison,  before  they  leave  England,  Who  and  what  is 
Captain  Dansey? 

A  YoL'NG  Friend.  Mancliesler. — His  affectionate  remembrance  is  very  gratifying  IoMr.  Oast- 
LER.     The  medallions  came  safely  to  hand. 


LONDON : 
W.     J.     CLEAVER,     80,     BAKER     STREET, 

PORTMAN    SQU.^RE  ; 

AND 

JOHN  PAVEV,  47,  HOLYWELL  STIIEET,  STRAND. 


(  2) 


NOTICE    or   THE   FLEET  PAPERS. 

"The  FLEET  PAPERS.  — The  working  of  the  New  Poor  Law.— We  copy  the  fol^ 
lowipfr  vigorous  remarks  from  Mr.  Oasiler's  Fleet  Papert,  No,  29,  for  July  22nd,  addressed  to 
Hir  James  Graham.  They  are  well  worthy  the  serious  regard  of  our  more  inBuential  roadorH  :  — 
•        •        *        r—The  Manchester  and  Salford  Advertiser  and  ChronieU,  Julji  22,  1848. 


A  board  of  guardians  striving  to  rid  themselves  of  the  tyranny  of  the  three  Kings, 
is  a  sight  which  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  "  Old  King." — R.O. 

( Extracted  from  the  Wakefield  Journal,  July  28, 1843.^ 
WAKEFIELD  UNION. 

The  board  oF  guardians  met  on  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  Clapham  in  the  chair.  After  the  readinjj 
of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  Wednesday  and  the  transacting  of  some  union  business,  the  rhairman 
»aid  he  believed  the  guardian  for  Shitlington  had  a  motion  to  come  on  this  day,  and  he  would  call 
upon  him  to  bring  it  forward.  Mr.  Senior  then  rose  and  said, — Gentlemen,  Ao  not  expect  anything 
neat  and  powerful  from  me,  and  ,\ou  will  not  be  deceived.  The  notice  of  motion  I  gave  three  weeks 
since  this  day,  to  dissolve  the  WakeBeld  Union,  was  not  in  accordance  with  my  individual  views, 
hut  it  arose,  as  some  of  you  will  be  aware,  at  my  assigning  the  reason  of  the  township  of  Shilling-, 
ton,  seeming  indifferent  in  its  duties  at  this  board.  I  told  you  then,  and  I  again  repeat  it,  that  it 
■xvas  from  the  abhorrence,  nay,  I  may  say,  hatred  felt  by  that  township  to  the  present  Poor  Law. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  I  asked  the  opinion  of  the  board  as  to  whether  by  petitioning  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  unitedly  throughout  the  kingdom  against  the  obnoxious  law,  they  might  not 
get  released  from  the  galling  yoke;  but  probably  from  the  unintelligible  manner  I  mademy  obser'^ 
Taiions  I  was  not  understood,  as  I  received  no  reply  to  my  question,  but  some  gentleman  present 
tlirew  out  a  suggestion  that  if  a  motion  was  made  to  dissolve  the  union,  it  would  be  supported. 
And,  gentlemen,  you  all  know  that  a  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a  straw,  and  so  it  is  with  us:  wo 
are  drowning,  we  are  sinking,  and  most  gladly  did  I  catch  at  the  hjnt,  with  an  impression,  that  if 
not  successful,  (of  which  I  had  my  doubts.)  it  would  lead  to  an  arousing  of  the  public  to  a  sense  of 
its  duty,  to  which  I  hope  this  board  will  be  the  first  to  set  the  example,  and  date  its  commencement 
from  this  day.  I  would  recommend  every  guardian  to  urge  his  township  to  petition  respectfully, 
J)ut  firmly,  protesting  against  this  accursed  law.  and  praying  for  its  repeal.  It  would  ring  the 
repeal  bell  of  the  Poor  Law  as  loudly  inEngland  as  the  "  big  bell  O"  docs  in  Ireland;  I  would  be 
as  determined,  legally  in  England,  as  Rebecca  and  her  daughters  in  Wales.  We  all  know  no 
Government,  be  it  ever  so  siroiig,  can  stand  against  public  opinion,  as  we  have  had  a  proof  very 
recently  of  what  some  persons  would  designate  public  clamour,  can,  and  has  done.  It  is  true  they 
will  slick  to  it  to  the  last,  and  no  wonder,  as  like  many  other  laws  it  affords  place  and  emolament 

10  their  adherents,  disgracefully  wrung  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  industrious.  A  gentleman, 
vhom  I  am  sorry  to  see  is  not  at  present  in  his  place,  I  think  a  fortnight  since,  said,  alluding  to 
the  motion,  *'  Why,  you  will  do  no  good,  you  will  only  get  yourselves  into  disgrace,  and  I  should 
really  like  to  know  what  is  the  nature  of  your  grievance."  In  answer  to  him,  I  will  say  for  my 
own  pan,  I  should  glory  in  any  odium  I  might  bring  upon  myself  in  this  struggle.  I  have  no  notioi> 
of  laws  which  allow  any  man  to  put  his  hand  ad  libitum  into  my  pocket,  and  distribute  from  it  what 
3ie  thinks  proper,  (as  for  instance,  Mr.  Hadfield's  affair).  In  what  a  degraded  situation  are  we 
"jtlaced  !  Here  we  are  sent  by  our  resprciive  townships,  under  an  impression  that  we  are  competeiU 
to  the  management  of  their  affairs;  but  is  it  so?  The  answer  is  given  by  the  infallible  Commis- 
fiioners,  who  tell  us  point  blank,  that  we  are  not  even  competent  to  fix  the  amount  of  salary  for  our 
workhouse  master.  We  may  con)e  here  and  spend  a  day  in  a  week,  and  add  to  that  our  own 
expenses, — may  pass  resolutions  unaniuiou«ly  one  day,  and  confirm  them  another;  and  what  does 

11  all  amount  to?  Why,  exactly  what  the  Commissioners'  paper,  in  its  abuse  says  "Just  to  no- 
thing." They  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  us  that  it  is  not  to  be  as  we,  but  as  Ihejf  \\\\\\V.  proper — and 
that  their  will  is  the  law,  and  ihat  at  our  peril  we  neglect  to  see  it  put  into  execution.  Now.  I 
■would  M~k  every  one  present,  is  not  this,  without  any  more  of  their  contempt,  sufficient  lo  make  the 
ssysteni  LaieJul  and  odious?  Gentlemen,  I  have  liule  lo  boast  of.  but  that  liiile  is  very  dear  to  me, 
it  jjeing  entirely  the  fruits  of  n)y  own  industry;  and  I  have  four  strong  and  tangible  reasons  for 
sticking  so  tenaciously  lo  it — and  I  will  tell  you  what  they  are;  they  are  a  wife  and  three  children, 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  desire,  by  all  the  honest  means  in  my  power,  to  prevent  ever  being 
applicants  at  such  a  place  as  ihis  ;  but  if  this  state  of  things  is  to  be  endured,  I  cannot  tell  what 
Jiiay  be  the  consequence;  but  this  1  do  know,  we  may  expect  the  applicants  for  relief  to  be  frighir 
Jully  increased,  for  there  is  wo  other  alieriiativc  but  the  middle  class,  tlie  indusirious  part  of  the 
liive  being  entirely  destroyed  by  the  drones.  I  trust  I  may.  with  confidence,  recoinnieiid  my  plan, 
lieing  borne  out,  in  my  opinion,  by  a  person  who  must  be  allowed  to  he  one  of  the  best  judges  of 
the  Mew  Poor  Law  of  any  man  in  England,  Mr,  Oasiler,  who,  on  being  written  to  on  the  subject, 
says: — 

"  I  should  be  tjlad  if  I  knew  any  plan  ly  which  a  union  can  legally  he  dissolved  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  itie  Commissioners.  I  believe  iherc  is  none.  1  have  had  several  such  inquiries.  To  all 
J  have  given  the  same  answer.      When  once  )ou  have  submitted    lo  wear  the  Inery  of  the  Cuw^ 


ill 

missioners,  you  are  for  ever  their  slaves.     I  warned  my  countrymen  of  their  danger,  but  they 
laughed  me  to  scoro,  and  left  me  to  pay  the  penalty  of  my  audacity  in  prison. 

"  The  only  way  to  shake  off  Ihe  trammels  of  the  Commissioners  is  to  raise  a  powerful  and 
universal  agitation  against  the  New  Poor  Law ;  to  follow  the  example. of  the  dissenters  in  reference 
to  the  educational  clauses,  and  thus  frighten  the  Government  out  of  it. 

"If  that  be  not  done  the  measure  will  remain  afixture< — a  millstone  round  the  national  interests 
— and  ere  long,  when  it  becomes  absolutely  unbearajjle — Old  JoAnJ^u/Z  will  try  to  break  his  bonds, 
lu  doing  so  he  may  sufifer  much,  and  then  revive." 

I  wUI  now  endeavour  to  show  by  some  strong  and  undeniable  argument  in  figures,  a  reason  for 
my  proceedings.  I  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  poor-rates  paid  by  myself, 
both  before  and  after  the  formation  of  the  union.  The  first  items  are  the  amounts  I  paid  before 
;the  formation,  and  tlie  second  are  the  amounts  since  the  formation,  from  which  it  wUI  be  seen  that 
fny  rates  have  been  more  than  doubled. 

£.    s.    4.                                                       £.  s.  d, 

April,  183S  1     16     5  April,  183S  1  1(5  5 

Aug.     1834  3     12  10  Jan.  1839  1  16  5 

Jan.      1835  1     16     5  Dec.  3  10  4 

Mar.     183$  1     16     5  Mar.  1840  1  15  2 

Nov.    1     16     5  Sept.  1  15  2 

Sept.     1837  1     16     5  Jan.  1841  1  15  2 

Aug.  ......   3  10  4 

Oct.  3  10  4 

Aug.  1842  3  10  4 

Pec.  ^-r^  8  9  5§ 


5)12     14  11  5)26       9     H 


2     10  1  If  5       5     9| 

I  have  taken  three  years  previous  to  joining  the  union  for  the  township  of  Shitlington,  1835,39, 
«nd  37 ;  and  the  last  three  years,  184^0,  41,  and  42,  which  stand  thus : — 

Three  yeaj-s  previous  Three  years  since 

to  the  union.  the  union. 

1835  554     19     3  1840  460     10     8| 

1836  379       1     7i 1841  560       6     %\ 

1837  392     17     7i 1842  903      5     1 


^)1326     18     6  S)1924      2    6 


442      6    2  641      7     6 

442       6     2 


^£"199       14  iiicrease. 

I  do  not  know  whether  a  gentleman  present  has  been  equally  kind  to  you  as  to  me,  who,  a  few  day* 
since,  gave  a  cauiion  for  us  to  mind  how  we  acted,  lest  we  should  subject  ourselves  to  an  indict- 
nienl  for  conspiracy,  and  I  boldly  declare  here,  if  to  protest  with  all  the  vehemence  in  my  power, 
(and  to  advise  others  to  do  so,)  against  this  cruelly,  wicked,  and  monstrous  law,  constitutes  a  con- 
-spiracy.  I  8m  a  conspirator,  snd  I  ct»n  tell  you  where  may  be  found  a  whole  township  of  conspi- 
rators of  all  uradps  and  politics — in  !Shiilington--^lliey  are  to  be  met  witli  there;  there  is  not  two 
opinions  on  the  mallpo 

Mr.  Illinoworth  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  he  was  prepared  with  statistical  information 
to  prove  that  not  only  had  tiie  rates  increased,  but  also  that  the  poor  were  far  worse  attended  to. 
Wlieii  a  set  of  men,  who  were  strangers  to  the  townships,  took  the  managrmeni  of  parochial  matters 
iiiio  llieir  own  hands,  was  it  it  not  likely  that  both  the  interests  of  the  rate-payers,  and  also  the 
jxior.  Would  he  oPttlecied  ?  None  were  so  likelv  in  his  opinion  to  manage  the  parochial  mailers  as 
the  overseers  and  select  vestries.  He  (Mr.  I.)  had  beeji  a  member  of  the  hoard  ever  since  its  first 
forniation.  and  he  had  all  along  seen  thinjfs  jjoing  wrontj,  and  he  expected  that  the  rate-pavers 
would  tiiid  out  llie  uiier  unsniiableness  of  the  system  to  this  district,  and  he  was  rejoiceil  that  they 
were  bej;inniiig  to  do  so.  Mr.  I.  then  entered  at  some  length  into  the  expenses  both  before  and 
since  the  formation  of  the  union  and  showed  that  as  a  system  of  economy  liie  New  Poor  Law  had 
tailed.  He  (Mr.  IJiingnorili)  hoped  that  this  board  would  persevere  in  its  efforts  to  throw  off  the 
>oke  of  tin-  Commissioners,  and  get  back  to  tlie  old  principle  of  allowing  each  township  to  manage 
its  o»n  affairs,  nod  hearijly  seconded  Mr.  Senior's  moiion.  A  li)ng  conversation  now  ensued,  in 
vhich  several  guardians  pressed  Mr.  Senior  to  postpone  his  motion  for  a  fortnight,  to  which  he 
ultimately  acceded. 

A  committee  of  three,  viz.  Messrs.  Spence,  Illingworth.  and  Popplelon,  were  appointed  to 
collect  infurmaiion  as  to  llie  relative  expenditure  of  the  dllFereiit  townships  before  and  since  the 
formaiion  of  the  union. 


ill 

The  following  letter  is  from  one  whose  opinion  should  have  some  weight.  Few- 
persons  have  better  opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  judgment.  The  Go- 
vernment will  not  be  wise  if  it  should  despise  his  warning. — R.O. 

To  Mr.  RICHARD  OASTLER,  QUEEN'S  PRISON.       July  29. 1843. 

My  dear  friend, — Day  by  day  I  have  had  it  in  my  mind  to  fill  a  sheet  to  you,  and  as  often  hat 
some  untoward  hindrance  inter|)osed.  I  hope,  however,  now  to  fulfil  my  purpose,  and  that  without 
first  settling  the  point  whose  turn  it  is  to  write,  for  I  believe  it  is  yours,  and  I  long  to  have  a  full 
sheet  from  you  or  from  jour  faithful  mate,  to  say  all  how  and  about  you,  about  Mrs.  O.,  Miss  T., 
all  your  healths  respectively,  and  anything,  in  fact,  which  would  make  me  think  that  I  was  peep- 
ing, through  Graham's  bars  from  your  cell.  May  that  poor  man  repent,  and  make  restitution  before 
he  gets  behind  some  closer  bars  himself.  How  unhappy  must  he  be.  You,  my  friend,  are  a  prince 
compared  to  your  gaoler. 

I  read  your  weekly  lueubratioos,  aod  see  yourself  unchanged  in  them  ;  but  I  am  afraid  your 
8!Ood  sermons  fall  on  leaden  ears,  and  are  addressed  (o  adamant  hearts.  My  persuasion  is,  that 
England's  (Britain's)  sun  is  fast  descending  ;  and  the  vngue  boast  that  wehearof  our  magnificenee 
— our  extended  dominion — our  sea-girt  isle — our  Bible  Mission  and  Philanthropic  Societies.  &r., 
all  is  too  little  to  allay  my  apprehensions  and  silence  my  forebodings.  I  see  the  brand  of  hypocrisy 
on  our  national  front;  and  the  burning  words  of  the  holy  Prophet  Isaiah,  chap.  57,  often  ring  in 
my  ears: — "  I  will  declare  thy  righteousness  and  thy  works,  for  they  shall  not  profit  thee."  What 
means  it  that  we  extend  the  most  blessed  boon  of  Christian  knowledge  to  the  savage  and  the  civi- 
lized Pagan,  if  we  violate  its  plainest  precepts  so  unblushlngly  at  home  ?  Our  police  offices  regu- 
larly teem  with  cases  of  DEATH  iti6icted  by  law,  or  under  colour  of  law,  upon  the  unofiPendiiig 
poor!  That  inexpressibly  infamous  and  anti-Christian  Statute,  dooms  the  poor,  by  iti  practice, 
to  death,  whilst  it  hypocritically  pretends  to  befriend  him.  It  is  to  teach  him  providence,  forsooth, 
and  good  morals;  but  in  tlie  face  of  the  most  undeniable  fact,  that  thousands  are  poor,  houseless, 
starving,  and  that  from  uncontrollable  necessity,  it  interposes  such  vexatious  delays  and  obstacles, 
and  at  last  insists  upon  such  conditiont  (imprisonment  and  separation  to  wit)  for  the  receipt  of  a 
wretched  modicum  of  relief,  that,  in  the  face  of  Heaven's  dark  frown,  thousands  linger,  and  perish, 
and  die  an  hundred  deaths  in  dying  one.  Do  I  rave  in  thus  writing?  You  know,  my  friend,  that 
I  write  the  very  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  and  so  do  I.  Many  are  the  battles  we  have  fought, 
and  the  sufferings  we  endure  to  this  day,  in  our  emphatic  protest  against  this  wretched  piece  of 
Satanic  philosophy.     Now  here  is  proof. 

I  saw  this  week  a  very  benevolent  man— a  Poor  Law  guardian,  in  regular  attendance  on  the 
board  of  one  of  the  most  populous  unions  in  England.  I  called  to  plead  for  his  protection,  if  h« 
could  render  any,  for  a  poor  old  British  labourer.  I  stated  the  case.  lie  reached  down  a  vile 
book,  entitled,  'General  Orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.'  "There,"  said  he,  "is  our 
torment.  These  General  Orders,  and  the  creatures  who  haunt  our  boards,  prevent  our  doing 
almost  any  good."  He  then  spoke  with  regret  of  the  harshness  of  the  "governor"  of  the  union- 
liouse,  and  that  several  guardians  had  gone  through  the  wards  a/one.  and  questioned  the  '"paupers" 
as  to  their  treatment.  One  of  these  was  evidently  near  his  end;  and  to  an  incjuiry  how  they  were 
treated,  the  dying  man,  with  an  awful  emphasis,  distinctly  and  somewhat  loudly  replied — "  It  is 
TREASON  TO  SPEAK  THE  TRUTH  HERE."  Full  Well  did  he  know,  poor  fellow,  that  he  was  nigh  to 
a  slate  where  such  "treason"  would  not  attach  to  him. 

"Ye  Ministers  of  England's  Queen,  heard  ye  that  dying  Briton's  moan?  And  thou,  Royal 
"  Albert,  have  thy  noble  sympathies  ever  been  roused  by  such  a  voire  ?  Let  thy  Consort  know 
"  then— let  her  who  sways  the  sceptre  over  thee  and  me,  (but  not  now  over  the.utterer  of  those  awful 
"  words,)  let  her  know  that  traitors  in  office,  in  high  office,  using  her  name  and  her  seal,  are  rob- 
"  bing  her  Crown  of  the  brightest  of  its  jewels — Mercy,  and  creating  a  treason,  a  crime,  which  will 
"  surely  overturn  her  Throne  and  the  Tiirone  of  her  fathers.     It  is  even  so." 

Lei  them  say  Uiat  we  rave,  are  extravagant,  and  so  on,  but  after  all  Cowper  is  right— 
"  To  smite  the  poor  is  treason  against  God." 

"  O,  Victoria  !  bright  as  is  thy  diadem,  and  wide  as  is  the  sway  of  thy  sceptre — firm  and  broad 
'•  as  are  the  deep  foundations  of  thy  throne — sweet  and  endearing  though  thy  domestic  enjoyments 
"  be,  yet  in  that  dying  man's  testimony  there  sounds  a  death-knell  to  all  thy  glory  and  power. 
"  Charge  thy  Lords  and  Commons,  in  God's  name,  to  repeal  tiiat  Sialuie,  so  branded  with  infaiii\  ; 
*■  and  say,  thou  grand-daughter  of  '  the  ^ood  old  King,'  that  tiie  house  of  the  poor  hliall  be  a  refiig« 
"  of  mercy,  wlure  to  speak  the  truth  is  no  ireason.' 

Truly,  my  friend,  1  have  "digressed,"  and  knew  not  thai  I  had  written  so  far;  but  what  avail* 
it?  I  fear  our  doom  is  sealed.  Look  at  unhappy  Ireland — bewitched  hy  a  foreign  priesthood — 
full  of  restless  an)bltion — oppressed  by  many  lords  of  ilie  soil,  who  have  no  pity — sordid  as  Satan. 
Such  (and  thank  God  there  be  such)  as  would  bcfritud  the  poor,  are  singled  out  lor  slaug-hier,  and 
Iheir  lives  jeopardized  for  their  religious  consistence.  Is  it  possible  for  this  crisis  to  pass  without 
bloodshed.'  I  fear  not;  and  if  not,  then  will  it  be  conlined  to  Ireland?  Ah,  no!  Preparations 
are,  I  fear,  made  in  all  the  larj;e  towns  where  OConnell's  men  are  located  for  an  uprising.  Mad 
«i  it  may  be,  they  will  try.  Good  Father  Matthew,  jou  see,  is  sent  over  to  organize  the  Popes 
sirmy  here  as  in  Ireland  —  ilien  they  are  ready.  Il*-  perhaps  (but  I  am  not  sure)  is  a  dupe.  I  u«rd 
lo  Uiink  so,  but  now  i  hesiiaie.  If  all  this  should  fall  out.  who  is  to  protect  our  hearths?  Dare 
Sir  James,  jour  gaoler,  send  the  English  yeomanry  to  Ireland  ?  /)rtre //ifj^  leave  their  homes  ? 
Dare  t/iej/,  1  say.  when  in  union-workhouses  ii  is  treason  lo  speak  the  troth— when  the  dying  im- 
precations of  the  liciims  of  aiiii-Christian  "  Philosojihy"  unceasingly  cry  to  Hea\en  for  vengeance  ? 
iJut  enough — God  be  vviih  you  and  your.s. 

Ever  truly  yours, 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

John  Pehceval,  Kensington. — His  Utter  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  as  soon  as  'possible. 

SfVERAL  Correspondents. — Ma,  Oastler  has  not  written  any  article  or  paragraph  for  'i'ha 
Cerberus.     He  has  no  connexion  with  that  pap^r. 

Joseph  Hall,  Lancaster  Castle. — His  pamphlet  on  ^" Lancaster  Castle"  is  received  ;  and  a  very 
instructive  little  work  it  is.  Those  toko  suffer  under  the  vengeance  of''''  the  practice  of  Ike 
Courts,"  (it  should  always  be  remembered  that  imprisonment  for  debt  isnot  inflicted  bylaw  ) 
can  best  describe  the  feelings  of  the  prisoners.  They  know  best  what  irreparable  injury  is 
done  thereby  to  individuals,  lo  families,  and  to  the  country  at  large.  All  tins  mischief — all 
this  expense  is  incurred,  to  gratify  the  worst  passions  of  the  worst  of  men. 

There  is  now  living  one  wretch,  who  has  sent  no  less  than  seven  married  men  t«  prison, 
for  no  other  motive  than  to  afford  him  a  better  opportunity  to  attempt  the  seduction  of  l/teir 
wives.  See  what  misery  that  monster  has  caused — what  loss,  what  ruin  to  the  parties — what 
cost  tothe  country  ! — what  disgrace  to  our  institutions  !  After  all,  we  are  taught  that  this 
country  is  Christian! — nay,  a  Christian  minister  is  engaged,  at  an  immense  salary,  to  aid 
and  encourage  those  rascals  in  tormenting  their  victims  ! 

Squire  Autv,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Asks. — ffhat  bishop  ordained  Russell. /Ac  Prison  In^ 
tpector?  Ma.  Oastler  cannot  tell.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  Mr. 
AvTY  justly  observes,  that  men  who  have  solemnly  vowed  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  should  be  hired  to  torment  poor  imprisoned  debtors.  Mr.  Autv, 
being  indignant,  as  all  true  Churchmen  must  be,  exclaims. — 

"  /  have  been  a  Churchman  all  my  life  ,•  but  such  acts  as  these  from  those  who  profess  to 
be  successors  of  the  Apostles,  completely  disgusts  me.  Oh.'  Sir,  how  my  blood  boils  while  f 
write  this.  But  what  a  contrast  between  one  minister  and  annther.  IVhen  your  own  Parson 
Bull,  as  you  call  him,  was  here,  he  was  continually  going  about  doing  good,  not  tormenting 
people.  I  have  been  out  on  a  stormy  winter's  night,  at  11  or  12  o'clock,  visiting  the  abodes 
of  -wretchedness  and  misery,  and  when  he  found  these  cases  out,  he  would  scarcely  lei  his 
sleep  depart  from  him,  before  he  had  some  person  off,  either  with  food  for  them,  or  if  naked, 
with  cldllting,  or  if  without  bedding,  as  it  teas  winter  time,  with  blankets,  or  quilts,  or  sheets, 
or  anything  they  wanted,  for  he  knew  the  whole  concern  as  well  as  any  woman.  I  say,  Oast- 
ler, what  a  contrast,  could  you  find  room  in  your  valuable  Fleet  Papers, /o  ff{  these  twit 
men  side  by  side — oh  !  what  a  difference.  Pray  let  the  public  know,  so  that  they  will  sec 
that  all  Church  of  England  ministers  are  not  Russells." 

A  greater  disgrace  to  a  nation  or  a  church  cannot  be  found,  than  the  different  rewards 
of  those  two  tnen — Bull  and  Russell ! 

Charles  Spencer,  Baukfoot,  Bradford,  Yuikshire. — His  letter  shall  be  inserted  as  soon  at 
possible. 
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To  Mr.  RICHARD  OASTLER,  QUEENS  PRISON. 

^  61,  Moorgate  Street,  July  31,  1843. 

Dear  Sir. — To  you  who  have  workW  80  long  and  so  ardently  to  make  the  case  of  tlie  wretched 
and  oppressed  heard  hy  the  great  and  mighty  of  the  land,  that  so  the  day  of  fearful  calamity,  the 
day  of  mighty  retribution,  might  be  averted,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know,  that  in  the  very 
parish  in  which  you  are  placed  by  your  persecutors,  for  fearlessly  avowing  your  opinions  of  their 
infernal  policy,  the  New  Poor  Law  is  producing  its  natural  fruits.  Bad  legislation,  like  bad  or 
ignoranlly  constructed  machinery,  destroys  more  power  than  it  gives.  So  it  is  with  the  legislation 
of  the  last  ten  years — sliowy  and  specioun  in  appearance,  but  producing  the  reverse  of  what  it  pre- 
tends to  be.  Thus  the  Reform  Act  is  evidently,  in  practice,  a  most  corrupt  Act.  It  has  not  only 
given  mure  corrupt  Parliaments,  but  more  corrupt  voters  ;  and  has  given,  conventionally,  wrong 
and  false  meaning  to  words,  which  before  were  simple  and  honest.  "Liberal"  is  now  Illiberal — 
*•  Free  Trade"  is  Commercial  Monopoly,  which  none  but  the  wealthy  capitalist  can  touch — "  Re- 
form" is  Deform — and  "Amendment  Acts"  are  Destructive  Acts.  One  of  their  celebrated  Amend- 
ment Acts  was,  so  said  their  mouth-piece,  the  great  Harlequin — the  principal  Buffoon — the  alternate 
actorof  Doctorand  Merry  Andrew — the  State  Pauper  of  5,000/.  a  year  out-door  relief — the  libeller 
of  the  peasants — the  slanderer  of  the  poor — they  said,  through  such  an  insane  channel,  that  their 
Act  was  to  raise  the  labourer  to  independence,  the  mechanic  to  comfort,  and  elevate  the  moral  con- 
dition of  all.  But  what  says  the  Report  made  to  Sir  James  Graham  by  his  own  Commissioners 
for  1843? 

One  gentleman,  not  only  honourable  by  family  distinction,  but  his  testimony  stamps  him  a  patriot 
and  a  Christian — the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Godolphin  Osborne — reports  thus  from  Dorsetshire: — "I 
have  seen  a  room  thirteen  feet  square,  in  which  was  three  beds.  In  one  lay  the  mother,  a  widow, 
dying  of  consumption;  on  another  two  unmarried  daughters,  one  18  the  other  13;  on  the  third  a 
Noung  married  couple,  whom  1  myself  married  two  days  before.  The  next  case  was  the  lale  of  a 
married  woman,  wife  of  a  labourer  of  thorough-good  character,  describing  scenes  which  he  declined 
10  put  to  paper."  And  all  this  iviprovement  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  poor,  because  the  means 
of  comfort  was  inadequate ;  and  no  uncommon  thing  now,  he  adds,  for  employers,  in  offering  wages 
to  the  sturdiest  labourer,  "^that  or  the  union." 

Now  for  the  effect  of  "  that  or  the  union"  upon  us  in  St.  George's,  Soulbwark.  It  has  thrown 
upon  us,  in  addition  to  our  own  parochial  poor,  from  80  to  100  every  night  of  casual  destitute  poor, 
ill  the  last  stage  of  wretchedness  and  despair,  which  so  often  leads  to  outrage,  that  we  are  fast 
lending  a  hand  to  break  down,  or  rather  wear  out,  the  tread-mill  at  Brixton.  The  room  (the  only 
one  we  have,  unless  we  extend  upon  the  already  twice  extended  building  since  1836,  and  near 
6.000/.  in  debt,  with  higher  rates,)  is  25  feet  by  19,  in  which  last  night,  a  Christian  Sabbath,  with 
Reform  Christian  practice  and  feelings,  we  lodged  83  of  our  fellow  creatures,  just  5  feet  9  inches 
tor  each  to  sit,  lay,  and  stand  in.  Our  fellow  creatures  !  No,  that's  a  mistake — they  are  paupers  ; 
and  we  littered  them  in  straw,  like  dogs,  to  elevate  their  condition!  Yet,  for  all  this,  they  are  only 
mending— -a  la  Reform^  the  wrong  way;  for,  for  months  past,  the  weather  being  warm,  and  the 
stench  of  this  pest-house  so  insufferable  even  to  themselves,  they  have  taken  to  strip  themselves 
naked,  and  exhibit  themselves  to  the  dwellers  in  the  opposite  buildings,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
morals  of  their  families  and  pa>sers-by — torn  and  cut  up  their  ragged  garments,  leaving  us  no 
alternative  but  to  send  them  naked  to  the  magistrate  for  a  pass-port  to  the  tread-mill,  or  give  ihent 
clean  clothes  to  put  on — the  latter  of  which  the  magistrates  of  late  have  directed  to  be  done — thereby 
adding  to  an  already  over-burihened  parish,  and  accelerating  the  time  when,many  now  paying  rates 
must  be  recipients  of  similar  comfort*.  The  habits  of  the  men  having  become  so  independent  by 
the  amended  Act,  and  they  having  learnt  an  easy  way  of  exchanging  vermin  and  rags  for  clean  and 
\«hol«some  cloihes,  last  week  ihefemalet  followed  their  example,  and  exposed  themselves  naked, 
for  the  same  reasons,  and  are  beating  us,  in  the  same  way.  Notwithstanding  we  have  six  ounces 
of  bread  by  night,  and  seven  ounces  in  the  morning,  with  water  laid  on  for  them  to  drink  as  long  as 
ihey  like  each,  and  police  magis>t^ate  and  tread-mill  to  boot  at  our  backs,  yet  we  are  beaten,  and 
must  be,  X  fear,  from  worse  to  worse,  until  the  base,  pernicious,  anti-social  system,  ends  us  in 
anarchy. 

Let  me  implore  you  to  send  your  Fleeters  forth — spare  not  the  oppressors  of  the  poor — and 
with  your  all-powerful  pen  hold  them  up  to  scorn;  and  be  assured  you  will  not  only  have  tlie 
applau»e  of  all  loyal  men,  but  the  piayers'of  all  those  who  belieire  that  there  is  a  God  ihatjudgeiH 
the  earth. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

THOMAS  BOXER. 


The  following  doctinients  show  what  busy,  meddlingr,  tj'rannical,  ufeless  cfeaturcs 
these  Poor  Law  Coniinissioners  are.  Pity  that  John  Bull  cannot  spend  his 
money  better  than  by  paying  enormous  salaries  to  such  things. — R,0. 

THE  POOR  LAW  TYRANTS  OF  SOMERSET  HOUSE  AND  THE  POOR  LAW 
GUARDIANS  OF  SAINT  LUKE,  CHELSEA. 

The  following  correspondence  has  lately  passed  between  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  Chelsea 
and  the  tyrants  of  the  poor  of  Somerset  House,  on  ihe  enormous  and  unpardonable  sin  of  the  guar- 
dians perniitiiiig  their  poor  in  the  woikliou;ie  to  be  made  as  comtoriable  as  circumstances  would 
admit. 

It  would  appear  that  those  mighty  men,  "  iheKngs  of  Somerset  House,"  being  much  at  leisure, 


\ 


ill 

and  taking  into  their  gracious  consideration  the  peculiar  season  of  the  year  (Easter),  thoa<;ht 
proper  to  make  the  Chelsea  guardians  a  present  of  an  "  Easter  offering,"  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner  Hall,  who  then  visited  the  Chelsea  workhouse,  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  this  refractory  parish,  (Chelsea,  in  1841,  compelled 
"the  King's"  to  separate  it  from  the  Kensington  Union,  in  which  it  had  been  ruinously  incorporated 
for  four  years,)  but  with  an  ulterior  design,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  of  trumping  up  a  charge 
against  the  guardians  of  Chelsea,  and  their  management  of  their  own  workhouse.  It  appears  that 
these  mighty  charges  are  the  mere  sweepings  of  a  "  new  broom" — (Hall  has  just  been  appointed 
to  the  metropolitan  district)  ;  and  this  over-haul  of  Mr.  Assistant  Commissioner  Hall  will  be  found 
to  prore  '■'•nothing  at  all"  except  '■^(H)all  in  the  wiong;"  and  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner* 
ar«  the  real  tyrauts  of  the  poor. 


Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Somerset  House,  May  27, 1843. 

SiH, — The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  regret  to  learn  that  their  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Hall,  on  visiting  the  Chelsea  workhouse,  found  it  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  slate.  There  was 
throughout  a  want  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  ventilation,  the  heat  in  the  female  wards  being  exces' 
sive,  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  number  of  unnecessarily  large  fires  kept  up,  not  only  in  the 
day,  but  also  in  the  bed-rooms  of  the  occupants. 

Some  of  the  paupers  were  iu  their  own  clothes,  (!)  Article  7  of  the  workhouse  rules  barinif 
been,  in  this  case,  neglected. 

Smoking  was  going  on  in  several  of  the  rooms,  both  bed-rooms  and  day-rooms.  The  Commis- 
sioners think  the  allowance  of  such  a  practice,  particularly  in  the  bed-rooms,  highly  objectionable; 
and  it  is  contrary  to  Article  28  of  this  workhouse  rules. 

The  Commissioners  also  learn  that  extra  articles  of  food  are  freely  admitted  to  be  brought  into 
the  workhouse.  The  Commissioners  think  it  desirable  that  a  dietary  should  be  prescribed  for  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse ;  and  they  request  that  the  guardians  will  fix  upon  such  a  dietary  as  they 
consider  suitable,  and  forward  the  same  for  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners.  The  practice  of 
allowing  provisions  to  be  brought  into  the  workhouse  as  presents,  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
/Commissioners,  fail  to  produce  many  irregularities,  and  may  probably  cause  spirits  or  other  prohi- 
bited articles  to  be  introduced  into  the  workhouse. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

To  Mr.  T.  M.  Loveland,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  E.  CHADWICK,  Secretary. 

Saint  Luke,  Chelsea. 
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Ao8W«r  to  the  Commissioners'  letter: — 

Office,  Chelsea  Workhouse,  June  15,  1843. 
GENTI.EMEN, — I  am  directed  by  the  board  of  guardians  of  this  parish  to   acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  and  to  express  their  surprise  at   the  charges  contained 
therein. 

The  guardians  (although  aware  of  the  general  good  state  of  the  workhouse,)  caused,  on  the 
receipt  of^  your  letter,  a  minute  inspection  of  the  house  to  be  made,  and  have  to  state,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  want  of  a  little  whitewashing,  and  that  only  here  and  there,  and  which  is  about  to 
be  done  throughout  the  house,  as  usual,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  there  is  no  want  of  order,  clean- 
liness, and  ventilation  in  the  Chelsea  workhouse,  as  erroneously  slated  in  your  letter. 

As  to  the  charge  of  "  the  heat  in  the  female  wards  being  excessive,  in  consequence  of  there 
being  a  number  of  unnecessarily  large  fires,  kept  not  only  in  the  day,  but  also  in  the  bed-rooms  of 
the  occupants,"  the  guardians  have  to  state  that  there  is  an  error  here,  as  they  find  there  has  been 
for  some  time  past  but  one  tire,  and  that  only  a  moderate  one,  in  the  infirm  wards,  (where  a  fire  is 
required.)  and  notie  whatever  in  the  sleepifig-rooms. 

As  to  .some  of  the  paupers  wearing  their  own  clothing,  there  are  some  who  do  so ;  but  they  are 
of  (he  elder  class,  and  who  have  been  allowed  to  wear  their  own  clothes  on  account  of  their  former 
respectability. 

As  to  "Miioking  going  on  in  both  the  lied-roomi«  and  day-rooms,"  the  guardians  find  it  is  con- 
fined to  live  old  iiihrm  women,  who  smuke  medicinally,  and  tor  no  other  reason;  and  to  some  of  the 
nurses,  who  tiud  it  necessary  to  smoke,  they  slate,  on  acrouni  of  the  duties  they  have  to  perform  in 
the  cancer  and  other  diseased  wards.  Some  old  men  also  smoke,  but  which  is  allowed  by  the 
guardians. 

As  to  "  extra  articles  of  food  being  freely  admitted,"  these,  the  presents  of  friends,  have  been 
and  are  permitted  to  be  introduced,  but  it  is  to  a  trifling  extent. 

As  to  an  altered  dietary  being  made,  the  guardians  consider  such  unnecessary,  aad  beg  i» 
enclose  the  one  now  in  use. 

The  guardians  having  at  all  times  used  the  greatest  exprtions  to  keep  the  workhouse  in  a 
healthy  and  proper  state,  and  to  enforce  order  and  regulation  therein,  feel  the  injustice  of  sucti 
charges  (as  cui.tained  in  the  Commissioners'  letter)  ;  and  they  think  the  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Hall,  ought  to  have  properly  ascertained  the  stale  of  the  workiiouse,  before  such  information 
had  been  given  by  him  to  tlie  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

1  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  M.  LOVELAND, 
To  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Saint  Luke,  Chelsc^, 

Sunierset  House. 


ill 

To  this  answer,  the  follovring  was  sent  from  the  Commissioners : — 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Somerset  House,  July  1, 1843. 
Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Poor  I/aw  Commissioners  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  15th  ultimo,  in  which  you  express  the  surprise  of  the  guardians  of  the  parish  of  St.  Luke, 
Chelsea,  at  the  observations  in  the  Commissioners'  letter  of  the  27th  May,  respecting  the  Chelsea 
workhouse;  aud  y^u  state  that  the  guardians  think  that  Mr.  Hal!  should  hare  properly  ascertained 
the  condition  of  the  Chelsea  wor'khouse  before  he  reported  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject. 

The  Cojnmissiouers  have  communicated  your  present  letter  to  Mr.  Hail,  and  they  arc  informed 
that  it  was  his  impression,  on  his  going  over  the  workhouse,  that  the  master,  who  acxiompanied  him 
through  the  house,  felt  the  justice  of  every  remark  he  made.  In  many  instances  he  reprimanded 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  ward,  as  Mr.  Hall  pointed  out  what  he  Considered  to  deserve  censure, 
which  he  did,  whenever  he  remarked  it,  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot. 

The  master  especially  called  those  persons  to  account  for  allowing  more  fires  and  larger  firea 
to  be  kept  up  than  be  had  ordered,  la  several  of  tiie  wards  ther«  were  two  fires  where  one  would 
hav.e  been  quite  enoughs 

The  Commissioners  will  further  observe,  xhat  Mr.  Hall  visited  the  workhouse  on  the  I5lh  of 
May ;  and  as  the  master  promised  that  he  would  immediately  set  about  cleaning  it,  aad  removing, 
as  fast  as  possible,  what  was  disorderly  and  out  of  place,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  aspect  of  things 
was  so  changed  at  the  time  when  the  guardians  made  their  inspection  after  the  receipt  of  the  Com- 
missioners'letter,  dated  the^Tth  of  May,  as  to  warrant,  in  some  degree,  the  surprise  at  the  charges 
brought  against  the  management  of  the  house,  that  is  expressed  in  your  letter.* 

The  guardians  admit  that  paupers  are  allowed  to  wear  their  own  clothes,  but  allege  that  this  is 
a  privilege  granted  to  some  of  them  on  account  of  their  former  respectability.  The  Commissioners 
would  remind  the  guardians  that  this  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  exemption  from  a  general  regu- 
lation,  applicable  to  all  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse;  and  that  if  the  rule  be  departed  from  in  any 
particular  instances,  it  is  very  likely  to  give  rise  to  complaints  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  other 
paupers,  to  whom  the  same  privilege  has  not  been  extended. 

The  Commissioners  also  observe  that  the  practice  of  smoJung  in  the  workhouse  is  admitted,  but 
is  stated  to  be  confined  to  those  cases  in  wbich  smoking  is  used  medicinally.  The  rules  of  the  Com- 
missioners, Article  28,  make  an  exception  for  tcusea  where  smoking  is  ordered  by  tlie  medical  officer, 
but  they  think  that  the  practice  should  be  restricted  to  these  cases. 

The  Commissioners  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  allowing  inmates  of  the  workhouse  to  receive 
presents  of  food  from  persons  out  of  the  workhouse,  is  liable  to  considerable  abuse;  as  a  proof  of 
this  the  Commissioners  will  refer  to  the  case  of  Judith  Donnaghue,  respecting  which  the  master  of 
the  workhouse  reported  to  the  guardians  on  the  3rd  i>f  May  lasX. 

J  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

To  T.  M.  Loveland,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  GEORGE  COODE, 

St. Luke,  Chelsea.  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Ryder,  the  chairman,  recommended  the  board  to  reply  to  this  letter,  by  briefly,  but  firmly, 
re-asserting  the  injustice  of  the  charges  ;  but  other  ntembers  considering  it  lost  lime  further  com- 
municating with  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject,  it  was  moved  that  no  further  notice  be  taken  of 
the  letter,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

"  DISGRACEFUL  USAGE  OF  PAUPERS. 

"  On  Wednesday  last,  a  poor  woman  who  has  been  living  at  Stanley,  appeared  before  the  Wake- 
field board  of  guardians  for  relief,  when  the  overseer  of  Stanley  said  that  this  woman  and  her  five 
children  had  been  removed  to  the  parish  to  which  she  belonged^  (Huddersfield,)  and  that  on  her 
arrival  there  the  Huddersfield  relieving  officer  had  placed  her  and  her  children  in  a  cabin,  in  which 
there  was  only  a  straw  mattress  and  no  furniture^  along  with  a  man,  and  she  was  told  that  she 
must  remain  there  or  if  she  was  dissatisfied  she  must  go  back  to  Stanley;  whither  she  returned. 
The  female  was  questioned  by  the  board,  and  she  said  weeping  that  such  had  been  the  case.  Ap- 
pleyard  the  overseer,  was  directed  to  take  the  woman  before  the  Huddersfield  guardians.  Mr. 
Craven  said  that  at  the  last  Pontefract  Sessions  a  similar  case  came  before  the  grand  jury,  of  which 
he  was  one.  It  was  then  stated  in  evidence  that  the  relieving  officer  of  Huddersfield  had  actually 
given  a  fem^e  pauper  a  ticket  for  lodgings  in  a  common  brothel!.!  and  also  that  the  relieving 
officer  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  the  lodging  account  at  brothels  for  the  paupers  sent  there !! ! 
Comment  on  such  a  case  as  this  is  out  of  the  question.  We  could  not  have  believed  that  such  a 
monster  was  in  existence.  Will  any  father  support  a  law  that  gives  to  such  inhuman  brutes  as  this 
man  such  power?  Will  our  Huddersfield  correspondent  send  us  the  name  of  this  relieving  officer  ?"' 
—The  fTakeJield  Journal  and  (Vest  RidiHg  Herald,  July  22,  1843. 

*  This  was  not  so.  There  Was  no  alteration  or  change  in  the  "aspect  of  ihinfjs,"  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the  report  to  li^e  board  of  guardians,  (dated  June,  1843.)  by 
the  committee  who  inspected  the  workhouse: — 

'•  In  conclusion,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  otiserv*.  that  there  has  been  no  alteration  of  ani/ 
kind  in  the  house  since  the  receipt  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  letter  (^May  27)  occasmniiig 
the  present  inquiry,  nor,  indeed,  since  the  visit  of  Mr.  Assislant  Poor  Late  Cominissiontr  Hall. 
Nor  IS  there  any  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  ihe  inmates  since  then." 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

William   Atkinson,  Leeds. — Strange  as  it  may  appear.  Ma.  Oastlkb  has  not  read  one  of 
"  The  Tracts  of  the  Times." 

No  doubt  Popery  is  on  the  ascendant — it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  Did  not  the 
Conserratives  pass  the  Emancipation  Bill?  Then  ichy  be  surprised  at  the  rapid  increaxc 
and  spread  of  Popery?  There  are  no  doubt  Jesuits  ministering  in  the  Church  of  England, 
as  in  all  sects.  If  the  Emancipation  Act  cannot  be  repealed,  the  advance  of  Popery  cannot 
be  prevented.  Hence,  Mr.  Oastler  does  not  think  it  needful  to  waste  his  time  and  energies 
on  that  subject.  Popery  laughs  at  all  its  temporizing/oe£.  Begin  at  the  beginning — then, 
no  one  is  more  ready  for  his  poll  than  Mr.  Oastler. 

A  Subscriber  to,  and  admirer  of,  the  Fleet  Papers,  Haverfordwest,  Is  thanked  for  t^e 
copy  of  the  Rules,  ^c.  for  the  Government  of  the  prison  at  Haverfordwest  Castle. 

Samuel  Roberts,  near  Sheffield. — Thanks  for  his  communication  and  the  two  pamphlets,  on  the 
accursed  Act,  as  usual.    Let  the  veteran  hold  on  :  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not. 
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A  few  copies,  bound  in  cotton,  of  Vols.  1  and  2  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  at  10s.  each  volume,  may 
be  bad  of  the  Publishers,  or  of  Mr.  Oastler,  at  the  Queen's  Prison. 
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A  relieving  officer  of  the   right  sort !     One  of  Chadwick's  inimaculates  ! — 
Brol'gham's  own  ! — R.  O. 

{^Extracted from  the  Wakefield  Journal  and  West  Riding  Herald,  Aug.  4, 1843.) 

HUDDERSFIELD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Wahefield  Journal. 

Sir, — In  your  lait  week's  Journal  in  the  rase  relating;  to  the  "  Hudder.sfield  Relieving  Officer."' 
you  expressed  a  desire  to  know  his  name.  I  liave  iliereloro  made  some  inquiries  into  his  name,  &r., 
and  send  you  the  results,  of  which  you  can  make  use  as  your  editorial  judgment  may  approve  of. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

CORRESPONDENT. 

This  individual,  whose  name  is  Thomas  Nicholson,  came  to  reside  at  Lockwood  about  fifteen  or 
sixi«en  years  ago,  where  he  kept  a  small  private  school,  in  which  he  continued  until  the  inirodur- 
iioii  of  the  "New  Poor  Law"  in  this  district,  when,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  been  always  a  dab- 
bler in  Whig  politics  and  in  the  habit  of  makini;  himself  so  very  officious  in  "  towns'  affairs,"  many 
good-natured  geiitlcmen  con-idered  him  a  very  •tit  and  proper"  person  to  fill  the  office  of  Relieving 


ill 

Officer,  considering  him  a  very  humane  man,  to  which  office  he  was  subsequently  appointed,  th» 
duties  of  which  he  has  satisfactorily  filled  until  about  within  the  last  year  and  a  half,  when  his  true 
character  began  to  evince  itself;  the  most  prominent  features  being  avarice,  inhumanity,  drunken^ 
iiess,  &c.,  many  complaints  from  paupers  have  been  made  against  him  to  the  magistrates,  but  from 
the  power  being  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  the  "coarser  food"  law,  all  that  they  could  do  was  to 
leli  the  poor  people  to  attend  before  the  guardians,  which  "Needle  Jack"  (so  called  from  his 
striking  resemblance  to  an  itinerant  hawkerof  those  articles,)  took  care  they  should  not  accomplish 
by  his  not  admitting  them  before  the  board  ;  but  the  most  flagrant  act  that  has  come  to  light  was 
the  case  which  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Craven  at  the  Wakefield  board  of  guardians  on  Wednesday 
week,  viz.  "  his  having  sent  female  paupers  to  lodge  at  common  brothels!"  which  case  came  before 
ihe  Huddersfield  bench  a  siioH  time  since.  It  was  a  young  girl  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
come  from  Manchester  and  was  going  to  Norihowram,  but  wished  a  night's  lodging,  Nicholson  gave 
her  a  ticket  to  go  to  a  Thomas  Wheatman's,  whither  she  went,  and  was  prevented  from  going  home 
for  three  days,  during  which  time  men  were  turned  into  the  same  room  with  her,  and  they  used  the 
greatest  indecency  and  violence  to  her.  The  town's  authorities  having  their  attention  called  to  it 
by  the  Rev.  J.Pullon,curateof  St.  Paul's,  Wheatman  and  his  wife  were  indicted  at  the  last  Ponte- 
fract  Sessions  for  keeping  a  disorderly  house,  and  were  each  sentenced  to  four  months  imprisun- 
luent,  which  they  are  now  undergoing  at  Wakefield;  other  facts  also  came  out,  which  proved  that 
Nicholson  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  paupers,  particularly  females,  for  lodgings  to  brothels  ! 
In  the  case  of  the  Stanley  family,  inquiries  have  been  made,  but  nothing  positive  can  be  gained ; 
the  family  were  removed  here:  on  such  occasions  it  is  the  practice  of  the  relieving  officer  to  give 
them  an  order  into  the  poor-house,  but  whether  such  was  done  in  this  case  cannot  be  now  ascer- 
tained, (for  reasons  stated  below,)  but  the  keeper  of  the  Vagrant  Office  believes  "that  such  was 
the  case,  and  that  they  did  not  like  it,  when  a  trifle  of  money  was  given  them  to  see  them  back  to 
Stanley ;"  but  the  general  usage  of  the  paupers  by  this  fellow  has  been  most  inhuman.  No  one  will 
regret  that  a  new  officer  will  be  appointed  this  day  (Friday),  on  account  of  his  bad  habits;  for  he 
lias  of  late  been  frequently  drunk  when  he  should  have  been'  at  his  office  paying  the  out-door  pau- 
pers, for  which,  of  course,  he  was  reprimanded  and  cautioned  by  the  board,  but  all  to  po  purpose, 
and  a  few  weeks  ago  be  was  drunk  and  fighting  at  Lockwood,  and  his  wife  was  compelled  to  go  and 
take  the  money  from  his  pocket,  fearing  it  might  be  lost;  since  which  the  guardians  have  intimated 
that  he  had  better  send  in  his  resignation,  which  we  have  been  informed  he  has  done,  bi^t  not  to  the 
board,  but  sent  it  to  the  Commissioners  ip  X^ondon;  the  guardians,  however,  "kpo^ing  nothing 
about  it,"  proceed  to  elect  another  in  his  office,  for  which  there  are  three  candidates ;  the  board  also 
reduces  the  salaries  of  all  the  relieving  officers.  Nicholson's  office  seeios  to  have  been  a  lucrative 
one,  inasmuch  as  he  has  kept  a  horse,  apprenticed  his  son  to  a  respectable  surgeon,  and  bought 
considerable  cottage  property;  verily  the  Poor  Law  "works  well"  (for  its  officers).  His  salary 
was  100/.  per  annum,  which  is  to  be  reduced  in  his  successor  to  80/. — [The  overseer  of  Stanley 
informs  us  that  the  man  referred  to  iu  ibe  Stanley  case  is  not  tbe  man  Nicholson,  but  4  person 
pamed  Lancaster.-T^Ep.  JolhnalJ. 


To  Mr.  RICHARD  OASTLER,  QUEEN'S  PRISON. 

Bankfoot,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  August 0th,  1843. 

My  dear'Sir," — There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  this,  namely,  that  your  views  are  the  wherey 
abouts  of  England's  refuge— of  the  people's  hopes  and  wishes.  The  more  we  mingle  with  the 
working  classes,  and  beeonie  acquainted  with  their  views,  feelings,  and  affections,  the  more  forcibly 
are  we  struck  with  the  propriet)  of  your  proceedings  and  the  accuracy  of  your  calculations.  And 
v\hy,  it  will  be  demanded,  is  it  that  the  sayings  and  sensibilities  of  the  working  classes  are  to  be 
taken  as  criteria  by  wiiich  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  or  correctness  of  a  politician's  reasonings? 
AVby  !  because  ••  the  working  classes  are  the  basis  of  the  sociai  pyramid."  If  the  foundation  be  in 
a  state  of  decomposition  or  decay,  the  superstructure  must  fall.  If  the  labouring  classes  are  not 
allowed  to  live  in  .comfort,  those  that  are  rich  cannot  rationally  hope  to  remain  so.  Thus  it  is 
jiecessjarily  and  justly  consequent,  tJiai  if  the  rich  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  humbler  class|P9 
10  rise  in  society,  they  themselves,  the  oppressors,  must  be  continually  sinking.  The  oppression  of 
the  poor  and  national  debasenient  are  concomitant,  the  Ifitter  being  tbe  natural  and  unavoidable 
eiFect  of  the  former. 

Seeing  this,  and  being  persuaded  of  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  the  Bastile,  Police,  and  Factory 
systems,  you,  like  ttie  geese  which,  by  Providence,  were  ordained  to  save  the  capital  from  Gallic 
surprise,  while  men  and  do^s,  the  appointed  sentinels,  supinely  slejit,  give  the  alarm,  and  endeavour 
to  awaken  slumbering  Eiij^iishmen  to  a  sense  .of  their  duty,  and  to  animate  them  to  action,  while 
liiere  remains  a  hope  of  salvation.  Now,  I  myself,  though  always  convineed  of  the  superior  ini- 
poriance  of  these  questions,  (Poor  Law,  Police,  a^d  Factory,)  have  sometimes  wondered  why  you 
NEVER  ceased  to  urge  and  argue  ihein.  B"'  a  few  days  ago  I  found  a  most  satisfactory  ex- 
planaiiou  — ,(>ou  never  work  ignorantly  or  imperliiientlv).  I  have  lately  canvassed  a  portion  of 
^V  ike  upon  ilie  question  of  "  Proieciioii  to  Britisii  Industry."  The  phrase  is  top  general,  vague, 
aiid  comprehensive  for  ihe  uniaugiu  ideas  of  the  operaiives.  Hence  the  most  common  reply  Vt  my 
.ijuestion, "  Will  you  sign  in  favp.urof  piotecti,on  to  British  jndusiry  ?"  was,  "We  doijut  understand 
11,  and  had  better  let  it  alone."  But  the  sam.e  parlies,  when  questioned  upon  the  New  Poor  Law 
Arid  Factory  systems,  knew  not  Low  to  express  their  iiidignaiion.  disgust,  and  abhorrence.  Tfien 
the  rate-payers  were  ea^er  to  tell  me  how  they  were  harasNeii  by  oppressive  assessments,  and  how 
iruelly  the  paupers  were  ir.eaied— //iCM  I  coul,d  scarcely  lea v,e  them  without  seeining  fude,  they  had 
80  iiiucb  to  say,  and  1  was  wishful  10  push  my  inquiries. 

Now,  while  this  is  the  fact — while  liiey  are  nioiioiiless  and  supi,ne  (because  they  understand  iioi) 
at  the  name  of  a  Society  fur  the  Proieciion  of  liritish  Industry — while  they  are  aiiiiosi  at  daifgerk' 
^)Oinls  with  fury,  and   buiii.ng  vvi'.li   rage   ai.d  indignation,  against  the  execrable  Factory  syiieui. 
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and  that  conipound  of  crying  violence  and  fraud,  the  New  Poor  Law ; — ^I  say,  while  this  is  the 
case,  they  view  without  alarm  the  progress  of  Free  Trade,  and  seem  to  apprehend  nothing  at  the 
name  of  it,  because  they  understand  not  the  meaning  of  that  operation,  and  partly  because  they 
would  indulge  a  hope,  and  snatch  at  a  temporary  relief  from  their  present  torments,  by  any  device 
or  movement. 

We  can  never,  in  my  opinion,  either  sufiSciently  admire  or  adequately  reward  the  exactitude 
with  which  you  have  hit  upon  that  significant  chord  of  English  sympathies,  the  insuperable  aversion 
of  the  popr  to  be  removed  froip  their  homes  and  friends,  and  the  steadfastness  with  which  you  have 
adhered  to  it— a  chord  which,  when  touched,  never  fails  to  make  a  deep  impression  by  the  promptitude 
and  force  x)f  its  vibration.  The  New  Poor  Law  regimen  and  the  yactory  system  are  opposed  to 
those  inherent  Constitutional  sympathies;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  those  accursed  inflictions  that 
the  tender  and  gentle  ^lature  of  our  females,  and  the  still  more  commiserabJe  condition  of  our 
infants,  enforce  in  themselves  the  esoreise  of  more  than  natural  energies  and  daring,  and  run  three 
and  four  miles  to  arrive  at  a  factory  by  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  through  frost,  snow,  rain, 
and  hail,  and  retrace  their  weary  steps,  with  the  same  liabilities,  at  the  hour  of  eight  in  the  evening. 
And  this  is  all  in  corroboration  of  your  position,  and  in  .defiance  of  Malthus  &  Co.  Yes.  Oastler, 
assailed  on  all  sides  ^d  by  every  means,  you  have  stood  with  amazing  fortitude  and  sublime  heed- 
lessness ;  and  as  time,  with  its  exploring  agency,  rolls  on,  your  character  becomes  brighter,  and 
your  g4ory  more  complete.  Surely  you  are  another  Abdolonymus,  who  will  one  day  be  called  upon 
to  be  a  great  dispenser !     Heaven  grant  it. 

These  things  bei«^  so,  while  the  people  clamour  for  the  adoption  of  those  measures  for  which 
you  have  so  long  contended,  and  while  these  measures  are  incompatible  with  Free  Trade,  and  con- 
servaiive.of  social  order,  why  should  those  men  who,  like  yourself,  are  anxious  to  prevent  the  aggra- 
vation of  evils,  and  of  removing  the  causes  thereof,  leftve  the  only  track  by  which  they  can  come  at 
their  ends — the  agitation,  in  conj^inction  with  yourself,  of  the  Factory  and  Poor  Law  questions  1 
Protectiou  to  British  industry,  in  the  shape  of  high  import  duties,  without  protection  by  equitable 
Poor  Laws,  I  would  not  give  a  rush  for.  With  these  it  is  impossible  that  Free  Trade  can  exist — 
without  them  we  must  have  Free  Trade  enough,  whatever  we  have  besides.  Protection  to  British 
industry  and  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  are  analogous  and  identical :  we  cannot  have  the  former  without 
the  latter,  and  the  latter  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  former.  The  people  know  what  is  meant 
by  the  latter — not  so  by  the/ormer.  Go  on  then,Bir,  for  you  are  the  man  of  all  others  who  cao 
touch  the  root  pf  the  .evil. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

CHARLES  SPENCER. 


TO  Mr.  RICHARD  OASTLER  QUEENS  PRISON. 

Queen's  Prison,  Aug.  12,  1843. 
Dear  Oastler, — ^On  Tuesday,  the  4th  July,  hand-bills  and  placards,  otferingja  public  reward  for 
my  arrest,  were  circulated  in  Cheltenham  and  elsewhere  extensively,  printed  by  Rowe  and  Norman, 
editors  of  the  <?Ae/^enAflm  E^flinfner,  in  their  paper  and  otherwise.  On  Wednesday,  the  5th,  a 
party  of  men,  (aided  by  Lady  R.'s  coachman,  and  directed  by  her  attorney,  and  the  surgeon  W.,) 
with  loaded  pistols  in  hand,  broke  into  my  dwelling,  with  open  force  and  violence,  climbing  the  wall 
of  the  curtilage,  &ad  forcing  the  outer  door  of  the  house,  to  make  my  arrest  for  18/.  10s.  debt  and 
costs ! 

Of  course  money  paid  for  my  release  under  such  circumstances  would  be  recovered  by  an 
action,  the  arrest  itself  being  altogether  illegal;   but  it  has  been  (as  you  know)  refused. 

The  oiyec/ of  Lady  R.  seems  to  be  to  reduce  us  to  the  last  extremity  of  want;  and  having  (by 
one  of  her  tritky  crimes)  deprived  my  wife  (her  own  daughter)  of  the  little  provision  her  father 
niadp  for  her,  to  deprive  hrr  also  of  all  remaining  means  of  subsistence,  by  shutting  me  up  for  a 
purchased  debt,  where /orrerf  idleness  prevents  one's  earning  one  guinea.  Since  I  have  been  here, 
there  is  my  wife,  and  there  are  our  children,  subsisting  upon  the  chariti/,  not  of  the  rich,  but  of 
(the  icorkinp;  classes  of  Cheltenham,  who  will  not  see  them  starve. 

These  ure  facts  so  disgraceful  to  ihe  families  who  have  caused  thera^-so  thoroughly  ie/owgjrtg" 
and  peculiar  to  the  aristocracy/,  of  which  they  form  a  part^and  so  disgusting  to  the  humanitj/  of 
which  ihat  order  would  be  considered  an  ornament — that  I  doubt  whether  a  similar  picture  of  de- 
'.  pravity,  crime,  sellishness.  and  impunity,  can  be  presented  in  any  less  refned  stale  of  society  thau 
^  ours.  By  what  ri_ghl  does  SirC.  R.  take  to  himself  40. OOOi.  !  of  his  father's  personal  estate,  leav- 
ing his  sister  desiiiute,  and  robbed  even  of  the  little  provision  their  mutual  parent  has  provided  for 
her  ? — or  where,  but  in  England,  would  he  dare  to  enjoi/  such  an  evrl  fortune  as  this  ?  And  is  not 
such  a  fact  almost  enough  to  danui  the  si/slem  of  society — that  monstrous  system-^out  of  which 
itarii.es?  j^ob  the  daughter  of  all  her  paternal  rights — forge,  perjure,  poison  to  do  it;  then, 
when  she  presumes  to  complain,  send  armed  assassins  to  her  house,  seize  her  tiusband,  shut  him  up 
in  a  gaol  for  a  paltry  purchased  debt,  and  leave  the  rest  to  accident.  Talk  of  '•  law  end  justice" 
ruling  the  land  where  such  things  as  these  are  not  merely  perniiited,  but  done  by  the  ofiiceis  of  the 
law — nonsense!  We  are  ruled  in  England  by  the  iron-rule  of  the  purse — no  oiher  law  is  there 
that  I  cf^n  see  ;  and  clear  I  am  that  the  savage  slate  of  nian  is  a  roiidiiion  mure  free,  more  secure, 
more  just,  and  tolerable,  than  sucli  a  state  as  this.  .Crinte  and  injury  the  deepest,  with  no  redress, 
and  even  a  trial  refused;  and  for  debt,  iiowever  small,  an  imprisonment  so  severe  and  stringeni, 
that  men  linger  icilhout  deliverance  from  month  to  month,  and  year  to  year,  and  age  to  age,  until 
a  life  is  wasted  in  sufferings  which  might  well  expiate  the  highest  crime.  One  gentleman  is  noy 
Ix're  a  prisoner,  who  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  arrested  lor  600/. :  he  is  now  sixty-one.  Thiriy- 
faur  years  close  imprisonment  for  that  debt ;  and  it  i^  yet  unsatisfied  !  Is  ours  a  civilized  coujatry  ? 
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Look  again  at  the  criminal  lav.  A  grand  juror  wishes  to  defeat  a  partJeular  bill  of  indict' 
ment.  His  aunt,  or  bis  uncle,  or  his  niece,  or  his  niece't  mother,  has  forged  a  will,  by  which  his 
family  may  be  benefited,  at  the  expense  of  the  favourite  child  (may  be)  of  the  deceased.  Does 
the  impartial  law  of  England  prevent  that  gentleman  being  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury  upon  that 
inquiry?  And  is  it  not  a  mockery  to  say  that  life  and  property  can  be  secure  in  anj/  country  where 
men  of  a  certain  order  are  permitted  to  guard  the  approaches  of  the  criminal  lav  towards  their 
own  relatives?  Is  there  a  savage  camp  in  the  world  where  a  spectacle  may  be  exhibited  ao  re* 
volting  to  the  first  principles  of  justice? 

Oh !  what  a  wise  regard  for  liberty  we  hare,  where  debt  is  Ihe  crime  charged  against  the  man ! 
Shoot  another  in  a  duel-^kill  in  hot  blood  the  officer  coming  to  arrest  you— ruin  your  relatives  by 
forgery~-nay,  poison  to  death  your  husband  or  your  wife,-^in  all  these  cases  two  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  »t  one  Judge,  may  release  the  criminal  on  bail  in  a  moderate  sum  of  money  ;  but  owe  20/., 
and  be  taken  in  execution  to  satisfy  it,  and  you  will  soon  find  that  debt  is  the  only  crime  unbaiU 
able  in  England,  as  poverty  is  the  unpardonable  sjn! 

In  my  attempts  to  bring  the  will  question  to  a  trial,  none  can  charge  me  with  having  acted  in 
any  but  the  most  open  and  least  oppressive  manner.  I  asked  only  a  trial,  but  that  is  refused  me; 
denied  in  the  Crown  Court  by  reason  of  relationship,  and  refused  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  by 
reason  of  the"  Prerogative"  abhorrence  of  a  pauper's  suit.  What  remains?  The  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  ;  but  God  only  knows  how  to  "  move  "  it  without  money ! 

I  am,  dear  Oastler,  yours  faithfully, — A.  N. 

Prisoners  can  sometimes  enjoy  their  jokes  as  well  as  other  persons.^R.O. 
THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  PRISON. 

The  advantages  of  a  prison  !  What  when  all  the  world  is  against  imprisonment  for  debt  now, 
even  the  prisoners  included?  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  the  objections— they  have  been  often  stated. 
But  the  advantages !  what  are  they  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  them  before,  since  the  world  began  ?  I 
never  did.  I  own.     It  is  a  new  discovery,  and  I'll  tell  you. 

In  the  first  place,  coming  into  a  prison  as  a  child  does  into  the  world,  a  man  is  apt  to  cry  at 
first,  which  is  wrong;  but  that  is  only  till  he  gets  used  to  it.  Like  the  child,  too,  he  must  be 
xveaned,  and  like  the  child  again  he  must  be  brought  to  comformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  place. 
Well  then  this  discipline  is  of  great  use;  as  Shakespeare  says-^ 

*'8weet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomout. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  !" 

In  prison  a  roan  cannot  roam  as  he  may  do  abroad,  except  in  imagination.  He  can  thus  wing 
his  flight  over  the  walls,  and  in  no  other  way.  In  a  prison  you  may  take  both  air  and  exercise, 
without  being  puzzled  where  to  go,  and  you  may  run  too,  if  you  like ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  regu> 
lations  to  run  away. 

If  ;ou  are  a  thinker  you  will  have  all  the  benefit  of  centralization,  and  your  ideas  compressed 
into  a  sort  of  board  of  controul.  If  you  are  not  a  thinker,  the  great  probability  is  that  a  prison 
will  make  you  one  ;  so  that  either  way  you  are  a  gainer.  A  prison,  too,  reminds  one  of  the  joyous 
days  of  boyhood,  and  barring  out.  Here  it  is  barring  in,  that  is  the  only  difference.  For  clothes 
you  need  not  be  at  any  loss,  as  any  of  the  suits  that  brought  you  here  will  do  for  common  use,  and 
a  Chancery  suit  would  be  sure  to  keep  you  warm,  and  wear  well  too. 

In  the  world — that  is,  outside — a  man  is  frequently  abroad  when  he  is  most  needed.  In  a  prison. 
•  on  the  contrary,,  he  is  always  at  home,  and  ready  to  walk  out  with  a  friend  at  any  time,  if  he  can. 
In  the  world,  too,  a  man  has  the  greatest  care  of  his  creditors— r-in  a  prison  they  have  the  greatest 
care  of  him,  and  watch  over  his  safety  with  the  most  earnest  circumspection ;  in  truth,  they  change 
sides.  Well,  what  objection  to  that?  They  will  sooner  know  their  reciprocal  privileges,  and 
exercise  them  loo,  but  by  contrarles-r-that  is,  the  creditors  now  care  the  most  for  the  debtor,  and 
the  debtor  ihc  least  for  them,  till  they  cry  quits.  Again,  the  creditor,  in  sending  you  to  prison,  has 
probably  done  his  worst-»-this,  then,  will  afford  you  the  opportunity  to  do  your  best. 

You  are  here  secure  against  earthquakes.  VViih  such  a  pressure  of  debt  upon  the  place  the 
thing  is  impossible.  The  walls  are  so  high,  that  they  afford  both  shade  from  the  sun  and  shelter 
against  the  winds.  You  cannot  be  lilown  away.  Thus  you  have  the  use  of  the  air  without  the  abuse 
of  it.  In  the  outer  world  jou  find  great  contrariety  of  opinion.  The  case  is  different  within; — 
all  are  of  one  mind  to  get  out  again.  In  prison  you  gel  better  acquainted  with  a  person  you  have 
never  known  so  well  before,  though  you  have  kept  company  with  him  ever  since  you  were  born— I 
mean  yourself.  In  a  prison  alNO  you  know  the  true  value  ,pf  liberty,  and  thus  have  the  double  en- 
joyment of  it  when  you  quit,  which  you  are  always  ready  to  do  without  notice. 

A  prison  would  certainly  be  an  admirable  school  for  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  reca!  wan- 
dering thoughis  to  a  fixed  point.  It  would  produce  uniformity  of  motions  and  measures,  for  no 
doubt  they  would  all  agree  in  getting  out  again. 

A  prison,  however,  is  no  joke  after  all,  unless  you  like  to  make  it  one;  and  then  it  causes  your 
creditors  to  laugh  all  on  one  side  and  cry  on  the  other,  like  Garrick  between  tragedy  and  comedy. 
Jn  truih,  the  advantages  are  so  numerous,  a;id  so  very  little  understood  or  esteemed,  that  I  shall 
expect  the  thanks  of  posteritv  in  thus  having  pointed  out  some  of  them, 

Tlie  Queen's  Prison,  July  8,  1843.  A.B.C,^ 

ERRATUM.— On  the  Cover,  last  week,  the  date  is  17  instead  of  19. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Joseph  Oi'ghton,  Coventry. — Many  thanks  for  his  f^ood  wishes.  The  No.  i9  is  out  of  print, 
except  in  its  Part,  which  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Pavey.  Mr.  Ferraiid's  Speech  on  the  AUolment 
Sj/stem,  if  not  out  of  print,  mat/  be  had  of  Mr.  Ollivier.  When  Mr.  Ougliton'i»/rJen<i  cailst 
he  shall  be  furnished  with  the  back  numbers. 

Several  Correspondents  seem  to  be  offended  because  "Mr.  Oafi\]er  will  not  fiatler  the  Conser- 
vdkU'^e  Government.  Mr.  Oastler  never  icas  of  the  Conservative  parly:  that  party  unilrtt 
with  the  IVhigs  to  pass  the  uncontlilutioiial  New  Poor  Law.  The  truth  is.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  gave  his  party  the  name  of  Conservadve  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Tory. 
This  was  when  Sir  Robert  knew  that  he  had  made  shipwreck  of  his  principles.  True,  he 
boasted  of  his  success,  when  he  found  that  so  many  oy/Zjc  Tories  had  fallen  into  his  trap. 
There  were,  however,  many  stern,  sound-hearted  Tories,  who  refused  even  to  nibble  at  his 
bait  :  they  remained  true  to  their  principles  ;  Mr.  Oastler  is  one  of  them.  Now.  their  num- 
ber and  their  influence  is  increasing.  The  New  Poor  Law  has  not  a  single  apologist  among 
them. 

The  faint-hearted  trimminge  zpedienry-mongers  may  tceH  be  angry  with  Mr.  Oa^tler; 
they  are  sadly  discontented  with  their  reward — place  and  shame,  tf'hy  do  they  not  join  the 
Whigs,  ami  let  the  world  know  who  is  who? 

Tom  Thumb,  Chelsea,  may  forward  his  letter  to  Lord  Brougham.  His  Lordship  is,  just  now, 
in  great  need  of  such  a  friend, 

W.  Fleming,  Bristol.  Asks  despondingly. — Will  the  Neic  Ponr  Law  ever  be  repealed?  Yes, 
either  by  Parliament  or  by  a  revolution  :  nature  cannot  endure  it. 

E.  Jacob. — His  correspondence  with  Dr.  White,  Inspector  of  Prisons,  Ireland,  will  be  published 
next  week,  if  possible. 

John  Perceval,  KeusiDgton. — As  soon  as  possible. 

THE    FliEJET     PAPERS 

are  regularly  published  every  SATURDAY,  at  2d.  each;  also  every  four  weeks, in  Parts,  con- 
taining four  Numbers,  at  Od.  each. 

A  few  copies,  bound  in  cotton,  of  Vols.  1  and  2  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  at  lOf.  each  rolume,  may 
be  had  of  the  Publishers,  or  of  Mr.  Oastler,  at  the  Queen's  Prison. 
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The    following  extract  from  T/w  Welohm'in  proves  that  the  New  Poor  Law  is 
amongst  the  grievances  against  which  Rebecca  protests. — R.O. 

"  Against  eiiher  (he  intention  of  some  of  the  framers  of  the  new  reofulations  which  have  for  o't- 
jpcl  provision  for  thr  desiitule,  the  encDuragrnienl  of  industry,  of  provident  habits,  of  self-reliance 
and  self-respect  amoiiffsl  the  workinjf  classes,  or  ihe  abstract  principles  upon  which  hon.  ftentlemen 
.nnd  noble  lords  proceeded  in  legislating  for  the  poor,  we  liave  noihinj;  to  say.  Neither  shall  wg 
speak  on  the  present  occasion  of  its  general  operation  ;  but  looking  at  it  only  here,  in  the  princi- 
pality, it  is  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  oilier  conclusion  than  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  puhlic, 
it  works  ill.  A  measure  more  obnoxious  was  never  passed  by  the  Imperial  legislature.  'I'be 
people  here  universally  detest  it.  Of  that  fact  there  can  exist  iio  doubt  whatever.  They  regard- 
it  as  a  grinding  tyranny,  a  costly  cruelty — and  whether  the  separation  of  min  and  wife,  of  ihe 
basifirdy  and  some  other  clauses,  be  had  orgo.)d — wliether  out  of  every  tliree  shillings  collected  for 
the  poor,  one  only  goes  to  their  support,  while  the  other  two  are  expended  on  officers  and  the  ma- 


ill 

f  Iiincry  of  (lie  measure,  whether  as  a  well-informed  contemporary  affirms,  the  relative  cost  in  tTiis 
part  of  the  country  is  27  per  cent,  increase  over  the  former  cost  or  not — whalever  may  be  lhoti<rhc 
of  these  things  elsewhere,  it  is  quite  certain  ibat  the  general  opinion  here  is  against  the  New  Poor 
Law  and  iis  administration.  Welsiimen  hold  it  in  hatred  for  its  combined  costliness  and  cruelty. 
An  eniinenily  religious  people,  ihe  Welsh  consider  it  also  repugnant  to  Christianity,  they  maintain 
that  it  is  opposed  lo  ihe  spirit  and  contrary  to  the  commands  of  Christ,  the  i^reat  founder  of  our 
lioiy  religion.  We  are  sorry  to  add,  that  these  honest  prejudices,  if  prejudices  they  be,  are  not 
unsupported  by  facts,  which,  to  a  simple-minded  rural  population,  unaccustomed  to  refine,  to  specu- 
late, and  philosophize,  must  seem  conrlnsivp.  The  opinion  of  its  excessive  costliness  is  embodied 
in'tlie  Llanon  petitiim,  and  indeed  ail  the  pefiiious  or  remonstrances  which  ihe  rate-payers  have 
a(*opird  at  public  nieeiingv.  The  enormous  cost  of  the  Poor  Law's  machinery  constitutes  one  of 
the  i;rievances  which  have  occasioned  the  present  unsettled,  if  not  alarming  state  of  South  Wales. 
Then  as  to  its  cruelty  and  unchristian  characteristics,  unhappily  cases  hut  too  frequently  occur  to 
justify  (he  impression.  Capt.  Evans,  of  Pantjkendy,  for  example,  atone  of  the  recent  meetings 
of  the  board  of  guardians,  himself  an  ex-officio  guardian,  said,  that  he  knew  an  instance  of  a  fa- 
villain  his  parish  that  had  been  abso/ulely  starring,  and  that,  but  for  the  relief  given  to  them 
/'.;/  the  clergipnan  and  his  wife,  they  would  hare  actually  starred.  They  had  been  offered  the 
workhouse,  and  refnaed  to  go  in.  and  the  relieving  officer  refused  them  relief.  The  same  gentle- 
man, we  are  informed,  said  some  days  ano.  '  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  in  England  relative  to 
the  New  Poor  Law.  in  Wales  no  law  that  has  been  passed  during  the  last  century  has  been  one 
Jiaif  so  unpopular.'  " 

To  Mr.  RICHARD  OASTLER,  QUEEN'S  PRISON. 

My  dear  Sir — In  this  letter  I  purpose  to  take  a  comparative  view  of  capital,  as  it  is  called, 
and  generally  esiermed  the  most  sacred  desposit  and  trust  in  the  care  and  protection  ot  civil 
society.  So  mncli  is  said  of  the  value  of  capital,  so  little  comparatively  of  anything  else,  that  it 
may  he  worth  the  inquiry,  and  lead  probably  to  some  practical  good,  calmly  to  ascertain  what  it 
J  call  y  is.  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from  myself  here,  as  I  did  on  a  former  occasion,  and  ihu* 
].'rocerd  at  once  to  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry. 

"  The  capital  of  the  labourer  is  his  labour,  and  the  value  of  it,  in  what  it  produces  for  himself 
find  others.  This  capital  precedes  that  of  arrunuilation,  and  lays  the  only  foundation  for  the  latter  ; 
but  it  is  certain  thai  such  is  the  natural  course  and  destination  of  the  capital  of  labour.  Creating 
thus  all  other  capital,  of  every  description  and  kind,  it  also  re-produces,  as  I  have  often  said,  an 
rqnal  capital  to  (hat  which  ii  originally  creates  ;  and  in  this  course,  unimpeded  in  its  exercise,  and 
fairly  remunerated,  at  the  same  time  leads  to  nothing  more  certainly  than  the  good  of  all ;  for  the 
products,  under  these  rircnnisiances,  alwnjs  exceed  the  expense  of  acquiring  them,  and  thus  inva- 
riably tend  to  ensure  as  well  as  re-produce  the  capital  of  accumulation.  To  ascertain  their  rela- 
tive value  and  importance,  tial  is,  of  the  capitals  of  labour  and  of  accumulation,  we  must  look  to 
the  parlies,  and  the  position  they  hold  in  society,  for  their  true  solution.  To  begin,  then,  with  the 
«apiial  of  labour.  We  must  take  the  probable  number  in  Great  Britain  of  labourers  uf  every 
class.  I  do  so  in  this  way.  not  hating  better  means  of  ascer(aining  (he  amount,  and  am  satisfied 
that  IS.OCO.OOO  of  the  IS  5C)0.0C0  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  earn  their  bread  by  labour, 
«>r  are  depending  either  on  agriculiure,  or  as  artificers  or  maiinfacturers.  In  the  year  1831.  the 
Jiuniber  was  given,  in  detailed  tables  now  before  me.  at  11,930,000,  on  a  population  of  10,500,000. 
On  a  population,  then,  since  increased  tn  18,500.000,  I  take  the  number  as  being  nut  less  than 
13.000.000,  as  before  staled.  From  the  13,000.000,  we  may  deduct  3  000  000  for  children,  quite 
iiriprodiirtive.  or  incapable  of  labour  of  any  kind,  thus  leaving  10,000  000  of  what  may  be  called 
imperatives.  The  capital  «)f  their  labour,  at  the  low  rale  of  8*.  weekly,  would  give  the  annual 
a/iiouni  of  208,COT),0C0/.  I  have  pt  rposcly  taken  this  low  average,  to  lest  safely  the  true  value  of 
the  capital  of  labour,  which,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind,  creates  all  the  rest,  of  every  kind  what- 
«  ver.  There  can  be  none  of  accumulation  without  labour — no  retaining  of  what  is  accumulated 
viihout  labour — no  advance  in  fiirtlier  accumulation  without  labour.  Thus  it  would  appear  to  be 
(he  most  valuable  of  all  in  its  nature;  and  probably  we  shall  tind  it  the  most  extensive  of  all  in  its 
aggregate  amount. 

*•  On  a  reference  to  the  tables  before  mentioned,  they  give  the  annual  valuation  of  real  pro» 
perty  in  Englattd  and  Wales  only,  in  1811.  and  the  amount  is  stated  to  be  a  little  over  02.500. 000/. 
I  have  no  objeciioii  to  admit  the  amount  to  be  now,  including  Scotland,  eien  80.000,000/.  i  can 
afford  this,  and  have  thus  128  DOO.OOO/.  from  the  capital  of  labour  beyond  the  rentals  and  assumed 
airnual  value  of  all  the  real  property  of  Great  Britain.  The  funded  deblof  llie  country  may  be 
UTmed  another  capital,  being  in  the  hands  of  creditors;  and  treating  it  as  such,  (he  annual  interest 
thereon,  in  round  numbers,  may  be  called  28,000,000/.  Taking  these  two  from  the  balance  of  the 
labour  capital  remaining  of  1^8.000,000/.,  we  should  still  have  100,000,000/.  over," 

The  ca|iital  invested  in  trade  and  commerce  I  have  omitted  here,  as  incapable  of  any  certain 
esliniale,  though  unquestionably  of  very  large  amount.  But  this  again  would  lei  in  a  new  class  of 
labourers,  properly  so  called,  and  various  agents  employed  lo  realize  the  said  capital,  and  wiihput 
whom  not  a  single  sixpence  of  it  would  or  could  be  had. 

In  the  protection  of  capital,  then,  to  which  society  and  ihe  laws  are  bound,  and  which  is  also  in 
accordance  wiih  the  laws  of  God  as  well  as  man,  what  a  mighty  interest  is  here  shown  in  that  of 
labour  for  the  superintendence  and  «a:chful  care  of  Government.  It  seems  to  me,  as  1  have  before 
Mated,  that  the  first,  and  1  would  again  add,  ihe  last  diiij  of  the  Legislature,  is  to  protect  ihe 
capital  of  labour,  by  giving  every  possible  facility  to  its  employnnni  at  all  limes,  and  the  removal 
of  every  obstacle  that  would  iinjiede  it.  Labour  stopped  lor  a  sinj-le  day  is  an  irreparable  loss 
and  injury,  not  merely  to  the  Miffi-nng  individual  who  is  unciiiplo.vecJ.  but  to  everv  member  of  the 
community  with  him,  for  he  must  ttien  be  subsisted  from  the  labour  of  others.  To  protect  this 
labour  capital,  no  means  dwuld  be  ouiitt«il,  but*vtry  means  used  to  s,ecure  its  i»dvan:aj{es. 


Ill 

T]iPi^  can  be  not]iin<;  clearer  or  more  reasonable  than  ihis.  if  we  look  solely  and  selfishly  to  tha 
interest  of  all  other  members  of  the  body  politic;  other  capitalists  can  protect  themselves.  At  tlis 
miserable  scale  of  remuneration  for  the  labour  of  the  10,000,000  aforesaid,  the  loss  of  one  single 
week's  work  of  the  whole  would  be  4,000,000/.,  and  that  loss,  too,  would  be  irreparable — it  is  gon« 
for  ever. 

But  the  due  protection  by  exercise  of  the  capita]  of  labour,  is  the  true  and  only  solid  basis  for 
the  protection  of  all  other  capital  whatever,  and  of  all  other  property  whatever.  Safely,  thesafefy 
of  all.  is  inseparably,  nay  indissolubly,  bound  up  with  the  labour  capital.  A.  commodity  so  precious, 
a  stake  so  interwoven  with  every  other  interest,  is  of  ail  others  the  most  vital  and  important.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  the  loss  of  this  capital — no  compensation,  as  we  have  seen — no  retreat  from 
xbe  disastrous  consequences,  but  to  new  and  accumulating  miseries  and  destitutions.  Jf  this  were 
for  a  moment  doubtful,  means  should  be  used  to  avoid  the  evil ;  being  undoubted,  every  means  0/ 
.every  description  should  be  put  in  requisition  to  avert  tiie  dire  calamity,  and  preserve  every  par- 
ticle of  the  most  valuable  of  all  known  capital.  But  this  is  not  all  that  can  be  urged  in  its  behalf; 
for  labour,  the  capital  of  labour,  has  simultaneously  and  unqne.stionably  produced  the  80.000,000/. 
als^o  that  goes  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  are  the  actual  receivers  of  the  rents,  whosoever  they 
may  be.  that  forms  iheuiher  capital  of  accumulation — annual  accumulation,  before  mentioned  and 
referred  to.  Is  it  possible  to  lake  this  fair  view  of  the  matter,  and  mt  express  the  most  extreme 
surprise  at  the  risk  of  ever  suffering  the  6rst  capital,  that  of  labour,  to  be  even  for  a  single  day 
idle,  or  lost,  or  not  placed  in  the  position  of  being  productive?  To  the  individual,  it  is  certain 
destruction^lo  the  community  an  irreparable  Loss — to  tlie  capital  of  aecutniilat'on,  a  loss  too,  and 
.accompanied  with  an  addition  of  somewluit  to  be  deducted  from  it  for  maintenance  of  the  idle,  the 
miserable,  the  r#je<rted,  and  unjustly  treated  labourer.  Though  it  is  right  that  punishment  should 
attend  .such  a  grievous  fault,  yet  it  may,  and  inevitably  will,  extend  further  if  not  speedily  checked 
The  first  loss  unfortunately  prepays  the  way  for  the  second  ;  the  calamity  of  to-day  gathers  strengtii 
to-morrow,  and  the  down-hill  road  who  ean  stay,  if  the  plague  be  not  conquered  ere  it  has  run 
amain  ? 

These  are  serious  considerations,  and  imperative  commands  on  every  one,  without  a  single  ex.- 
ception.  Ix>  aid  in  keeping  up  the  capital  of  labour,  where  the  consequences  are  so  fatal  if  impeded, 
«o  beneficial  if  in  consiani  exercise.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  and  I  trust  intelligibly  and  satis.- 
factorily,  i  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  a  very  few  practical  remarks  and  observations. 

Having  take.n  the  very  low  estimate  of  8?.  weekly  for  the  capital  of  labour  of  every  description, 
no  niatier  to  what  commodity  applied,  I  shall  assume  that  10,?.  is  a  more  reasonable  weekly  return 
to  each.  The  2.t.  extra  would  produce  a  weekly  sum  to  be  expended  on  manufactures  of  1.000.000/., 
ur  52,000.000/.  a  year;  but  the  additional  sum  would  in  all  probability  produce  its  equivalent  at 
(he  least  to  the  ca^jiial  of  accumulation,  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  means.  What  a  magni- 
ficent prospect — what  a  c-heering  view  is  thus  presented  to  the  contemplative  and  feeling  mind  ;— - 
the  seeds  of  destitution  and  dis.iress  effectually  destroyed,  the  fruits  of  honest  industry  called  forth 
in  abundance  in  their  stead.  Again,  what  hinders  the  realization  of  so  many  and  such  secure  bless- 
ings? Nothing,  if  the  means  whereon  at  all  times  to  exercise  the  capital  of  labour  be  fairly  and 
■fully  supplied,  and  at  no  time  whatever  impeded  or  withheld.  Surely  this  is  what  the  capital  of 
labour  is  entitled  to;  surely  it  were  manifest  injustice  to  dispute  or  prevent  it;  and  most  assu- 
redly none  lose  or  can  lose  in  afford. og  the  means.  Land  is  the  great,  the  everlasting,  the  assured 
commodity,  that  never  fails,  when  others  fail  or  are  impeded  for  a  time ;  nor  can  land  ever  disap- 
point the  labourer  in  giving  subsistence  more  than  he  can  consume.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  so 
far  are  probably  .such  as  the  general  reader  was  not  prepared  for  and  yet  so  true,  that  I  believe 
ihey  cannot  be  denied.  Come  we  next,  then,  to  another  part  of  this  interesting  and  vital  subject, 
in  the  losses  to  which  ail  capital  is  liable,  and  the  reparation  of  them,  in  which  i  shall  again  lake 
leave  to  quote  from  myself: — 

"  Accumulated  capital  unemployed  is  a  loss — employed  unprofitably  it  is  a  loss,  and  in  speculating 
somelimes.  and  for  some  new  acquirement,  a  total  loss;  that  is,  the  capital  and  theconiemplated  returns 
for  it  go  altogether  into  an  abyss,  and  there  it  ends.  Now,  in  all  these  cases,  even  the  worst,  the  la- 
bourer's capital,  is  untouched — nay,  it  perhaps  benefits  thereby  ;  hut  of  that  more  hereafter.  Suffice 
it.  for  tJie  presejit,  to  say.  that  the  losses  of  accumulated  capital  (which,  by  the  way.  is  esteemed 
for  the  most  part,  and  witjjout  due  reflection,  as  the  only  capital  in  existence)  are  all  reparaMe, 
and  are  all  generally  replaced,  though  not  probably  to  the  same  extent  to  the  individual  holders. 

"Come  we  next  to  the  loss  of  capital  by  tire- — a  calamitous  and  dreadful  fire,  that  in  one  con- 
flagration destroys  a  whole  street.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  great  evil  ;  but  how  sjoon  is  it  repaired 
again  —  I  mean  the  evil ;  and  how  soon  is  a  belter  strt'et  buill  in  the  place  of  ihat  burnt  down. 
Better  houses,  belter  built,  probably,  if  the  oiljers  were  old  ;  in  short,  every  improvement  made  on 
the  ruins  of  those  destroyed.  Well,  but  wliai  is  the  amount  of  capital  required  to  rebuild  and  re- 
))'ace  the  street,  which  must  be  tlie  loss  of  some  persons  who  owned  jthe  properly  ?  We  shajl  pursue 
iJje  inquiry.  The  owners  of  ihe  houses  generally  insure  them;  the  insurance  offices  receive  pre- 
miums so  ample,  to  cover  all  loss,  thai  a  fire  is  10  them,  in  many  respects,  a  benefit,  by  the  warning 
given  for  more  extended  insura-nce.  A  small  part,  a  very  small  part  proportionally,  of  their  pro- 
tits  sufiice  to  restore  the  houses,  and.  as  I  said,  give  back  a  new  and  better  street  to  the  owners 
than  that -burnt  do«n.  I  have  no  objection  to  take  a  roiiiid  nuinber  for  the  present  argument.  One 
hundred  fires,  of  the  large.st  general  amount  of  damage.  froHi  .j.OOO/.  to  10  000/.  each,  and  say,  in 
round  numbers  again,  that  I  iiave  to  account  for  1  000  000/.  thus  lost  and  destroyed.  This  is  a 
large  sum,  but  still  it  fa^ls.  forihe  inovt  part, lightly  upon  each  individual  sufferer,  and  falls  ahvavs 
upon  the  capital  of  accumulaljoii.  The  labour  capital  still  remains  untouched,  nay,  is  rather  he^ 
neUlted  and  extended  to  the  r*^l(^ratiQn  of  the  buildings.  If  we  look,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
labour  capital,  and  stop  it  for  o.nlv  one  week,  the  loss  is  four  times  as  much,  and  it  is,  as  we  hav« 
seen,  irreparahJe; — ihe  loss  is  fatal  and  for  ever. 

"Let  us  now,  in  the  like  enrsorary  tnaiiner,  take  the  losses  occasioned  by  floods,  which  often- 
times  do  great  damage;  the  same  course  of  argument  applies,  in  precisely  the  tame  manner,  and 
with  exactly  the  same  consequences.  The  losses  thence  arising  are  all  reparable — ihej  ar;'  all  soou 


rppairpcl,  snd  probably  with  adranlap^es  that  were  neither  foreseen  nor  anticipated.  Tfce'fc'bnor 
capital  is  still  not  only  untourhed,  but  actually  extended,  beneficially  extended  too.  in  thus  repair- 
ing- the  dawaire.  To  bring  the  question  into  a  more  comprehensive  compass,  I  shall  assume  the 
loss  at  500  000/..  and  still  have  scope  and  Tera^e  enongh  to  ^o  upon  in  this  interevtinj  discussion. 
To  floods,  (hen,  we  may  add  shipwrecks,  which,  when  unaccompanied  by  the  loss  of  life,  are  in  like 
manner,  and  by  the  like  means  of  labour,  reparable,  and  are  consequently  very  s(»on  repaired,  and 
always  improved  in  ilie  reparation,  for  you  have  nevv  ships  and  stores  in  place  of  the  old  ones. 
Another  500  000/.  for  such  losses  of  accuumlated  capital  may  well  be  borne,  for  here  the  insnret 
generally  stands  between  the  owner  and  the  risk,  and,  from  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  hi^ 
profits,  restores  the  whole  of  the  daniajje.  This  latter  loss,  however,  added  to  the  1.500,000/.  al- 
ready given  to  fire  and  flood,  is  «ot.  as  we  have  seen,  more  than  the  loss  to  the  labour  capital  of  half 
a  week's  absolute  idleness  and  want  of  employment." 

Having  thrown  out  these  few  particulars  in  the  familiar  form  of  hiflts  and  suggestions,  every 
reader  who  turns  his  mifid  to  the  subject  may  easrly  pursue  the  inquiry  into  its  remotest  recesses. 
I  have  no  fear  of  the  result — ihe  grand  result  thus  so  naturally  follows  such  a  course,  which  so 
tri«m|)hantly  demonstrates  the  superior  val^ie  of  the  capital  of  labour  to  all  and  every  other  capital 
whatever.  Without  the  capital  of  labour,  there  could  be  no  repair  in  the  breaches  made,  as  we 
have  assumed  and  proved  in  the  others,  from  the  losses  to  which  they  are  liable.  It  is  as  impos- 
sible to  repair  the  breaches  and  the  losses,  as  it  would  be  to  expect  a  crip  where  the  land  had 
neither  been  tilled  nor  sown.  To  pursue  this  is  ridiculous  and  laughable.  Whatowner  of  a  house 
could  rebuild  it?  What  owner  of  a  &Mp  make  a  new  one?  Ridiculous  and  laughable,  is  not  thi's 
really  the  practiral  conclu.sion  blindly  taken  up  in  beating  down,  and  in  fact  beating  out  thecapital 
of  labour?  What!  destroy  that  capital  which  makes  mine?  Lessen  that  which  lessens  mine? 
Dispense  with  that,  or  any  particle  of  that,  which  by  the  same  operation  destroys  or  lessens  a 
greater  portion  of  my  own  ?  No  man  in  his  rijfht  senses  will  *o  this — no  man  who  soberly  thinks 
for  him.self  can  Jo  it;  and  yet.  mherabile  diftu.  men  act  as  if  the  clearest  and  most  expedient 
course  they  could  pursue  was  that  of  lessening  the  price  of  this  invaluable  conamodily — the  capital 
of  labour. 

We  have  arrived,  by  degrees,  to  the  point  at  which  I  ainaed — of  proving  the  superior  value  and 
utility  of  the  capital  of  labour  over  all  others,  aod  the  imperative  necessity  that  exists,  ever  has 
existed,  and  ever  will  exist,  for  preserving  it  in  full,  and  fair,  and  «6icient  exercise.  The  loss 
here,  as  we  have  seen,  of  even  a  day.  is  lost  for  ever,  and  never  can  be  repaired  ;  whereas  the  loss 
of  all  other  capital  of  accumulation  is  not  only  reparable,  but  is  generally  replaced  in  a  very  little 
time.  By  whom?  By  tlmse  wLofiave  the  capita-l  of  their  labour  alone  to  recommend  tliem,  but 
which  is  always  adequate  for  tltc  purpose.  I  shall  not  further  insist  on  this,  having  all  along  shown 
that  it  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise.  But  in  addition  to  what  has  been  urged  and  shown,  let  me, 
ere  I  conclude,  advert  to  one  cfther  material  point  in  t^ie  debate,  which  is  that  of  the  collision  of 
capital,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  or  tie  race  of  one  capitalist  of  accumulation  against  anoiher,  iii 
orc'er  to  usurp  his  place,  or  his  supply,  or  his  profits.  This  race,  so  long  as  it  did  not  affect  the 
labour  market,  might ^)e  of  less  moment;  but  can  it  be  carried  on  to  any  extent,  and  not,  in  the 
unhallowed  contest,  destroy  for  ever  much  of  the  capita]  of  labour  along  with  the  destruction  of 
that  cf  accumulation?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  give  protection  to  every  capital,  and 
support  every  interest,  on  the  sound  principles  of  the  Constituiidn.  which  is  one  continued  stream, 
from  beginning  to  end,  of  an  equal  protection  to  all  ?  In  what  other  code,  from  what  other  foun- 
tain, are  derived  such  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  checks,  and  guards,  and  precauiions  to  stay  the 
invasion  of  any  right  to  punish  the  perpetrator  of  every  wrong  and  injury?  Tliat  no  property  can 
be  used,  by  the  common  law  of  this  country,  by  the  most  powerful  possessor  of  it  against  the 
weakest  and  most  destitute  member  of  the  Slate,  I  take  it  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  matter 
will  dispute  then-what  follows,  but  the  actual  enforcement  of  this  principle,  whea  the  abuse  of 
capital  is  destructive  of  the  more  extended  right  of  the  community. 

I  suggested,  in  my  letter  of  May  last,  in  your  Paper  of  the  3rd  of  June,  the  necessity  of  a 
guard  of  this  sort,  as  applicable  to  the  Factory  system  and  capital  embarked  therein.  Referring 
to  that  letter,  there  I  shall  leave  it.  and  for  the  present  conclude  with  two  sets  of  authority,  that 
must  be  received,  and  not  disputed,  because  they  are  Inspired;  and  take  them  as  a|>plicable,  first, 
to  ihe  capital  of  labour  ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  abuse  or  destruction  of  it  by  non-eiuplojmenl  or 
inadequate  remuneration. 

The  first. 

Psalm  128,  verse  2. — Thou  shalt  eat  of  the  labour  of  thy  hands. 

Prov.  13,  verse  11. — He  that  getteih  by  labour  shall  increase. 
—     14,  verse  23. — In  ail  labour  (here  is  profit. 

Ectlesias.  2,  verse  24.— Make  his  soul  enjoy  good  in  his  labour. 

—         5,  verse  19. — ^^To  rejoice  in  his  labour,  this  is  the  gift  of  Gad. 

The  second. 
Psalm  41,  verse  1.  — Blessed  is  he  that  cousidereih  the  poor  and  ueedy :   the  Lord  shall  deliver 
him  in  the  time  of  trouble. 

—  82,    — •     3. — D  fend  the  poor  and  faiherless.     See  that  such  as  are  in  need  have  right. 

. —     103,    —     6. — The  Lord  executeih  righteousness  and  judgmeul  for  all  them  that  are  op- 
pressed with  wrong. 

—  140,    —  12. — Sure  I  am  that  the  Lord  will  avenge  the  poor,  and  maintain  the  cause  of 

the  iielp.less. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  J.  BURN. 
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FLEET  PAPERS. 


THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  tlie  frioiids  nf  Cliris- 
tiauity  and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  ourInstitutions,partiealarly  that  of  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Pea<;e, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact.,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  te  mouth/'  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
-preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Author  o.f  '  Tales  of  the  Colonies,'  (Saunders  &  Odey  puhlisliers,  Conduit  Strppt.)  ix 
thanked  for  a  copy  nf  his  interestin<^  work.  Mr.  Oasiler  considers  it  a  second  "■  Ro/nnsmi 
Crusoe,'  but  with  this  exception — one  is  a  tale  of  fiction,  the  other  a  narrative  founded  on 
facts.  It  breathes  truth  in  every  pag:e.  and  will  furciblj/  remind  every  one  of  the  '  Robinson 
Crusoe'  that  charmed  his  days  of  boyhood.. 

The  'History  of  the  Gipsey's  Daug;hler'  is  a  perfect  romance;  and  the  excellent  letter 
on  '  Emigration'  contains  such  sound  advice,  as  to  be  w  ir.th  the  perusal  of  all  who  entertain 
serious  thoughts  of  becoming  settlers  in  one  of  the  Colonies. 

A  Lawyer. — Very  soon, 

C.  Nixon,  Nottingham. — The  Brands  and  the  Vermin,  i.e..  the  vntiiin  at  Somerset  flonsr.  as 
well  as  the  vermin  on  the  paupers'  clothes,  have  )iot  escaped  Mr.  Oastler's  notice.  They 
will  keep. 

SiMUEL  Roberts,  Sheffield. —  Thanks  to  him  for  his  "dry  crust.'* 
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A  few  copies,  bound  in  cotton,  of  Vols.  1  and  2  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  at  IQs.  each  volume,  may 
Jbe  had  of  the  Publishers,  or  of  Mr,  Oastler,  at  the  Queen's  Prison. 
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LONDON: 
W.     J.     CLExVVER,     80,     BAKER     STREET, 

PORTMAN    SQUARE ; 

AND 

JOHN  PAVEY,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND. 


ill 

The  following  petition,  copied  from  the  WahefieJd  Journal,  August  25, 1843, 
satisfactorily  proves  that  in  the  Wakefield  Union,  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW 
IS  A  FAILURE.  I  ara  curious  to  know  if  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  permit  the  rate-payers  to  attend  to  their  own  poor 
and  expend  their  own  rates.  How  fallen  are  the  sons  of  Britain,  thus  to  be 
compelled  to  petition  the  three  tyrants  ! — R.O. 

"WAKEFIELD  UNION.— The  following  is  the  copj  of  the  petition  sent  to  Ae  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  from  the  guardians  of  thi»  unioD: — 

"  '  To  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  Somerset  House,  London. 
"  '  In  pursnance  of  a  resolution  passed  unanimously  (one  member  excepted)  at  the  Wakefield 
board  of  guardians,  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  instant — '  That  the  working  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  in 
the  Wakefield  union,  is  fraught  with  great  evil,  and  that  it  is  desirable  the  said  union  should  be 
dissolved.' 

"  '  We,  therefore,  whose  names  are  hereunder  subscribed,  being  guardians  of  the  Wakefield 

union,  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  the 

nlarming  increase  in  the  amount  of  poor-rates  collected  in  the  several  townships  within  the  said 

union,  for  the  three  years  ending  last  March,  as  compared  with  the  three  years  previous  to  the  com- 

niencenient  of  the  union,  to  wit: 

Amount  collected        Amount  collected 
Names  of  in  the  S  yrs.  before    in  the  3  yrs.  ending  Increase 

the  the  union,  viz, :         March  last,  viz.:  in  the 

Townships.  1835,  1836,  «J- 1837.     1840,1841,4-1842.  three  years. 

£.    J.     d.  £,    s,    d.  £,    s.    d. 

Warmfield 972  14    5  1001  11     0  28  16     7 

Ardsley,  E 934     8     Z\  1117  15     0  183     6     ^ 

.    Ardsley,  W 1350  11     2  2336  10    0  985   18  10 

Alverthorpe-cum-Thornes   5349  17  lOJ  6357  13     0  1007  15     IJ 

Crigglestone  1271   15     0|  1939     8     0  667  12  llj 

Emley    1527     9     8  1709  11     0  182     1     4 

Plockton 659  19    OJ  733     7     0  74     7  Hi 

Horbury 2090     5     5  3464   16  llj  1374  11     6i 

Oulton  with  Woodlesford 1737  12     7  1988  18     0  251     6     5 

Shitlington 1250  12  11  2376     3     0  1123  10     1 

Stanley-cum-Wrenthorpe     5344  10     6J  7638  12     0  2294     1     5| 

W«lton   800     4     7  991     2     0  190  17     5 

Wakefield  16464     9     IJ  17940     9     0  1475  19  10^ 

Bretton,  W 603     8     2^  1055  19     0  473  13     9J 

"  'Fully  convinced,  from  the  above  circumstances,  not  only  that  the  New  Poor  Law  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  a  perfect  failure,  but  also,  that  the  rate-payers  are  fast  verging  to  pauperism, 
without  adding  one  extra  comfort  to  the  poor,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  listen  to  the  imperar 
tive  dictates  of  our  own  consciences,  and  pray  most  earnestly  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
will  be  pleased  to  dissolve  this  union,  and  allow  each  township  to  hare  the  management  of  its  own 
poor.'  " 

Thank  God,  the  wind  is  changing  !  Read  the  following,  and  ponder  !  I  do 
rejoice  more  than  I  can  tell  in  words  !  Yes,  if  the  Government  will  pull  the 
Constitution  to  pieces,  I  rejoice  that  the  people  tr^V/wo^  pay  the  workmen.  May 
England  copy  the  example  of  West  Bromwich  ! — R.O. 

SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Public  Meeting  to  Petition  against  the  Rural  Police. 

Birmingham,  Monday,  August  38,  1843. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  the  local  raies,  and  the  additional  burden  which  has 
been  lately  imposed  on  the  inhabitants,  by  the  introduction  of  a  Rural  Police  Force  into  this  dis- 
trict, a  requisition,  very  numerously  and  respectably  signed,  was  presented  last  week  to  the  over- 
seers of  the  parish  of  West  Bromwich,  requesting  them  to  call  a  public  meeting,  to  consider  the 
slate  of  the  parish  generally,  and  more  particularly  iJie  subject-maiier  of  complaint.  Tliis  course 
became  the  more  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  parochial  auilio- 
rities  in  collecting  the  poor-rate,  the  last  levy  granted,  owing  to  the  increase  of  ci^iniants  on  the 
parish  for  relief,  having  amounted  to  20rf.  in  the  pound. 

The  overseers  accordingly  issued  the  following  notice:— - 

'■  The  rate-payers  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  Old  Church  Vestry,  on  Monday,  the  28ih  oi 
August  inst.,  at  10  o'clock  in  ihe  morning,  to  determine  the  measures  to  be  adopted  lu  cousequeuce 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  pressure  of  the  parochial  charges. 

-ARCHIBALD  KENRICK, 
"WlLJUiAM  SALTER, 
"West  Bromwich,  Aug.  18."  "  Overseers  of  the  Poor." 

In  addition  to  the  abo»e,  notices  were  also  extensively  posted  throughout  the  district,  callinj^ 
upon  Uie  rate-payers  to  attend  the  meeiiiig,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  -(he  removal  of  that  un- 
cnnsliUdioTVil  and  expensive  nuisance,  the  Pojic.e  Force,"  \>.hich,  it  was  stated,  cost  the  r*t|B»> 
payers  from  1,500/.  to  2,000/,  per  aiinum. 


(g) 

The  meeting,  nvhkli  was  held  in  the  Vesiry  of  the  Old  Church,  was  attended  by  upwards 
of  a  thousand  respectable  rate-payers,  includinic  many  of  the  iron-masters  and  manufacturers  of 
(he  district,  as  well  as  the  small  trades-people  of  the  towo,  upon  whom  the  levies  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  Police  ha?e  pressed  with  great  severity  during  the  late  commercial 
depression. 

Mk.  J.  Spittlb  was  requested  to  take  the  chair;  but  he  begged  to  be  excused  from  doing  so, 
nn  the  ground  that  he  had  already  presided,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  at  parisih  meetings  called 
for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the  police-rate.  He  had  repeatedly  waited  upon  the  magis- 
trates with  memorials,  caJling  attention  to  the  grievance  complained  of,  aad  requesting  them  to 
relieve  the  parish  from  the  burden;  but  hitherto  they  had  declined  to  interfere.  Seeing,  therefore, 
no  hope  in  adopting  any  memorial  upon  the  subject,  he  declined  to  take  the  chair. 

At  the  unanimous  request  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  M.  Cooksay,  a  respectable  manufacturer  of  the 
neighbourhood,  coasented  to  take  the  chair,  upon  which  an  adjournment  was  called,  and  took  place, 
to  the  Churchyard,. 

The  Chairman,  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  said  tjiat,  as  had  already  been 
explained,  they  had  done  everything  to  induce  the  authorities  to  relieve  the  people  from  the  dreadful 
pressure  of  the  New  Police  Force.  He  (the  Chairman)  happened  to  be  one  of  the  deputation  who 
iiad  waited  on  Lord  Dartmouth  and  the  magistrates;  but  the  only  satisfaction  they  obtained  was 
an  instruction  to  present  it  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  It  was  accordingly  presented  to  the 
bench  of  magistrates,  and  had,  he  believed,  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  memorial  presented  to  the 
jGoveioment  from  the  iron-masl9rs.  A  second  memorial,  signed  by  5,000  inhabitants,  two-thirds 
of  whom  had  paid  the  poor-rate,  was  equally  unsuccessful ;  and  he  really  saw  little  hope  of  achiev- 
ing the  object  which  the  meeting  proposed  to  themselves,  by  taking  similar  steps  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  considered  the  introduction  of  the  Police  Force  as  an  unnecessary  measure,  and  as 
entailing  a  most  grievous  burden  on  the  people — (hear,  hear).  They  were  not  only  a  perfectly  use- 
less, but  a  mischievous  body  of  men,  prowling  about,  "seeking  whom  they  might  devour" — (cheers). 
They  answered  very  well  as  livery  servants  to  the  magistrates,  but  as  conservators  of  the  peace 
they  were  totally  inefiicient.  The  nvoney  paid  for  their  maintenance  ought  to  go  to  the  support  of 
the  poor;  and  he  for  one  never  could  rest  content  under  so  grievous  an  infliction.  But  indepen- 
xientlyofthe  Police  Force,  there  were  other  grievances  of  which  they  had  to  complain,  and  amongst 
them  stood  foremost  the  New  Poor  Law  Atnendment  BillT^(hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  A  few  years 
ago  the  parish  work  was  done  for  comparatively  a  trifle;  but  now  let  them  look  at  the  enormous 
expense  of  the  union  workhouse  machinery.  They  had  latterly  seen  the  salary  of  one  of  these  well- 
paid  functionaries  raised,  although  the  burdens  of  the  parish  had  recently  become  intolerable.  He 
Khould  wish  to  see  the  New  Poor  Law  Act  blotted  out  from  the  statute-book — (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  Powell  said,  that  the  facts  of  the  case  were  very  simple.  The  expenses  of  the  parish  were 
weekly  increasing,  and  the  means  of  meeting  them  were  decreasing  in  the  same  proportion.  As  a 
proof  of  the  former,  Mr.  Spittle  had  told  him,  that  the  present  rate  upon  him  would  be  100/. — 
(hear,  hear).  The  small  rale-payers  were  now  nearly  all  broken  down,  and  the  entire  burden  was 
Jailing  upon  men  of  ca|)ital  and  substance — a  state  of  things  which  they  could  not  continue  to  bear 
up  against.  He  (Mr.  Powell)  could  not  pay  unless  he  robbed  his  creditors;  and  he  now  solemnly 
xleclared  that  he  ruver  would  pa  if  towards  the  support  of  a  Police  Force  the  money  which  he  was 
bound  to  give  to  those  to  whom  he  was  lawfully  indebted— (hear,  hear).  He  was  very  willing  to 
contribute,  to  the  utmost  farthing  he  possessed,  to  the  support  of  the  poor;  but  unless  the  police- 
rate  was  separated  from  the  poor's  levy,  the  only  course  left  open  to  him  would  be  to  refuse  to  pay 
the  rate  altogether — (hear,  end  cheers).  They  might  issue  warrants,  and  distrain  and  sell  his  goods, 
but  his  fixed  resolve  was  to  contribute  in  no  possible  shape  to  this  most  vexatious  and  ujinecessary 
burden.  He  would  move  no  resolution  on  the  subject,  but  he  called  on  all  who  thought  as  he  did  to 
hold  up  their  hands. — (The  whole  of  the  meeting  here  held  up  their  hands,  amidst  loud  cheering.) 

The  Chairman  here  remarked,  that  this  was  a  serious  step,  and  required  consideration;  but  he 
was  met  by  cries  of  "No  rates" — "There's  no  use  memorializing,"  &c. 
Mr.  MuRAAy  rose  to  propose  the  following  resolutions: — 

"  1st.  That  this  meeting  Ic^oks  with  alarm  upon  the  rapidly  increasing  burdens  of  the  rate- 
payers in  this  parish ;  and  whilst  the  increase  is  partly  occaxioned  by  the  deep-felt  distress  of  the 
■country  at  large,  it  believes  that  it  is  in  a  great  (iieasure  owing  to  the  existence  and  maintenance  of 
a  body  of  Police,  whose  services  are  notoriously  unnecessary  for  the  peace  of  the  community. 

"  5Jnd,  That  whijst  this  meeting  considers  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  in  the  possession  of  rateable 
property  to  pay  cheerfully  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  they  are,  nevertheless,  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  it  is  grievously  unjust  and  unconstitutional  that  the  magistrates  of  their  county  should  have  th^ 
power  to  force  a  Police  upon  them,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  rate-payers;  thus  burdening 
them,  without  their  consent,  with  the  enormous  expense  incurred  for  their  support." 

Mr.  Murray  continued,  and  observed,  that  the  only  question  for  the  consideration  of  the  meet- 
ing was,  whether  the  Police  were  to  be  continued  in  a  parish,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  unable 
to  pay,  and  the  poor  of  which  were  starving  for  want  of  bread — (hear,  hear).  He  believed,  that  if 
only  a  hundred  of  the  rate-payers  present  united  in  a  firm  determination  not  to  pay  tiie  rate,  that 
iheir  appearance  before  the  uiagistraies  would  do  more  in  the  way  of  argument  than  alj  the  memo- 
rials which  they  might  agree  to.  Neither  their  local  nor  their  national  legislators  would  admit  the 
grievances  of  il^e  people  until  they  were  forced  to  do  so.  Tliey  had  a  proof  of  this  in  the  disturbances 
in  Wales,  and  they  had  all  seen  the  consequences— (hear,  hear).  He  hoped  he  should  never  see 
any  violence  resorted  to  in  that  parish,  for  he  believed  their  rulers  would  prevent  it  bj  timely  relief. 
Both  himself  and  others  who  were  present,  had  nothing  to  gain,  but  everything  to  lose,  by  public 
commotion;  but  he  thought  they  w.ould  be  insensible  and  undeserving  of  llie  civil  and  political 
liberties  they  possessed,  if  they  were  lamely  to  sit  down  and  allow  the  existence  of  a  Force,  coo'p^ 
stitvited  as  the  present  was,  thrust  upon  them  without  their  consent,  and  beyond  their  control— 
(loud  cheers).  If  they  refused  to  pay  the  poor-rate,  they  would  lose  their  goods,  and  for  that  ihey 
must  make  up  their  minds  •  but  if  a  large  majority  of  the  rate-payers  adopted  the  same  courise,  they 
would  S'Oon  get  rid  of  the  evil — (cheers). 


Ill 

The  Resolutions  were  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  without  opposition,  after  which  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  rate>payers. 

The  result  will  be  an  organized  opposition  to  the  poor-rate,  in  which,  from  the  present  state  of 
the  parish,  too  many  will  be  disposed  to  join  who  are  indifferent  to  liie  principle  involved  in  theexis- 
tence  of  the  Police  Force. 

A  dying  witness  against  the  murderous  Factory  system.— R.O. 
TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  ASHLEY,  M.P. 

Manichester  Road,  Bradford,  Vorkshire,  August  23,  1843. 
My  Lord, — Another  session  of  Parliament  has  just  drawn  to  a  close,  and  the  philanthropic 
object  for  which  your  Lordship  sacrificed  place,  viz.  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  question,  appears 
to  be  no  nearer  gained  than  when  the  session  commenced.  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  this,  my 
Lord,  as  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  manner  in  which  the  present  Factory  system  is  carried 
on,  is  a  murderous  system,  so  much  so,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  large  number  of 
deaths,  both  of  infants  and  young  persons,  (particularly  the  female  portion  of  them,)  which  are 
continually  taking  place  in  these  manufacturing  districts,  are  in  a  very  great  measure  attributable 
to  the  abominable  Factory  system,  which  is  slaying  its  thousands  and  has  slain  its  lens  of  thousands. 
As  your  Lordship  is  always  ready  to  hear  anything  on  this  most  important  subject,  and  as  facts 
speak  louder  than  words,  I  am  sure  your  Lordship  will  excuse  me  relating  the  following  deaih-bed 
scene,  which  occurred  here  a  few  weeks  ago,  under  my  onn  immediate  notice. 

The  young  person's  name  to  whom  I  allude  was  Mary  M ,  who  had  wrought  in  a  factory 

from  her  childhood  up  to  her  twenty-tifih  year,  the  time  of  her  death.  When  I  first  knew  her  she 
belonged  to  a  Sunday  school,  which  I  superintended.  She  had  seen  many  of  her  companions  carried 
to  the  grave,  their  deaths  brought  on  by  no  other  cause  than  being  over  lung  and  over  wrought  in 
the  factory. 

A  very  dear  companion  of  her's  was  taken  away  a  few  years  ago  through  the  same  cause.  This 
girl  was  so  attached  to  the  church  school,  that  the  last  time  she  attended  that  place  she  had  to  be 
brought  back  home  between  two  of  her  faithful  companions.  The  time  at  length  arrived  when  this 
poor  Mary  M was  to  follow  her  companions  to  their  long  home. 

I  got  to  hear  that  she  was  very  ill,  and  1  visited  her  a  long  time.  She  always  declared  that  the 
Factory  system  had  brought  her  to  her  present  sick  bed,  which  to  ail  appearance  was  to  be  her 
death  bed — and  so  it  proved. 

i  happened  to  be  walking  in  tlie  street  one  Monday  afternoon,  and  saw  the  father  of  this  young 
woman  hurrying  along,  greaiiy  confused ;  and  when  I  asked  him  the  matter,  he  told  me  he  believed 
his  daughter  was  dying.  1  hurried  away  at  once  to  the  deatb-hed  scene  of  what  I  am  glad  to  say 
was  a  truly  Christian  one. 

As  soon  as  I  entered  tlve  door,  site  turned  her  poor  pale  face  to  roe;  and  after  talking  to  her 
some  time,  a  thought  struck  me  that  we  had  got  all  sorts  of  evidence  to  prove  the  murderous  effects 
of  the  Factory  system— ^buth  medical,  overlookers',  and  factory  cripples'  testimony,  and  a  great 
many  master  manufacturers  themselves  ngreed  to  the  evidence  which  had  been  given  to  Committees 
of  both  the  Houses  of  Commons  and  Lords,  and  also  to  Royal  Commissioners,  on  this  vital  subject. 
But  I  thought  I  would  even  go  further  than  them  all,  and  get  a  death-hed  evidence,  if  anything 
more  was  wanted  to  convince  our  Christian  legislatjors  that  ten  hours  a  day  were  quite  sufficient  for 
poor  factory  workers,  as  it  is  for  any  artisan  or  common  day  labourer. 

I  therefore  said  to  this  poor  dying  factory  victim,  just  eleven  hours  before  her  death,  Mary,  we 
are  now  before  God,  and  death  stares  you  in  the  face ;  answer  me  one  question  fairly  and  honestly, 
as  in  the  sight  of  God  Almighty.  "  Do  you  really  believe,  that  on  account  of  the  long  hours  you  have 
had  to  work  in  the  factories,  with  the  other  evils  consequent  on  the  Factory  system,  you  have  been 
brought  to  your  grave?"  Oh,  my  Lord,  would  that  1  could  convey  to  your  Lordship  the  look  of 
that  ghastly  countenance,  when  I  put  that  question  to  her-^a  look  I  shall  never  forget;  and  wiih 
the  little  remaining  strength  she  had  left,  she  exclaimed — ^'  YES,  I  DO,  if  I  never  see  you  more." 
And  then  she  added,  "  And  als;o  in  being  many  limes  wet  to  the  skin  when  leaving  home  in  the  morning 
to  get  to  the  mill ;  and  many  times  when  I  have  got  to  the  gates,  I  have  had  to  stand  in  the  raiu 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  I  cculd  get  to  my  work,  and  then  had  to  commence  working 
with  my  clothes  drying  on  my  back." 

This  is  the  testimony,  my  Lord,  of  a  poor  dying  factory  victim — and  this  is  Christian  England 
too — and  this  is  moral  Kngiaud,  as  some  would  have  us  beJieve.  Well,  my  Lord,  whatever  it  is, 
it  is  murderous  England  ! 

Talk  about  morality,  when  there  are  in  this  (own,  up  one  short  street  and  part  of  another,  no 
less  than  between  twenty  and  thirty  public-houses  and  dram-shops,  with  numbers  of  brothels  and 
places  of  amuseinent  (as  they  are  called)  af  no  very  good  character.  Such  places  were  scarcely 
known  as  some  of  these,  when  1  first  knew  this  town,  and  now  the  place  literally  swarms  with  them  j 
still  we  are  getting  exceedingly  moral  forsooth!  And  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  these  places  are,  in 
too  many  instances,  frequented  by  factory  workers. 

When,  then,  my  Ljid,  will  the  legislators  of  this  country  come  to  their  proper  senses,  and  be 
deierniiued  at  once  to  wipe  off  the  foul  stain  of  ,wmTE  slaver  v,  by  giving  us  a  good  efficient  Ten 
Hours'  Bill  / — so  that  the  factory  workers  may  have  proper  time  for  education,  and  for  learning 
every  oiher  duty  at  home,  so  as  to  make  tjieni  gooil  and  useful  members  of  society ;  so  that  instead 
of  seeing  a  low,  degraded,  immoral  generation  growii'g  up,  we  should  have  the  happiness  of  seeing 
the  rising  generation  grow  up  with  every  virtue  which  adorns  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  Christian. 

That  such  a  change  may  soon  take  place,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant. 

SQUIRE  AUTV. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  lE.  BDRHOUGite,  Secretary  of  the  United  Operative  Broad  Silk  Haiid-looai  Weavers.  13, 
Charlotte  Street.  Hope  Town,  Bethnal  Green.  fVishes  .Mr.  Oasller  to  insert  upon  the  Corer 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Secretaries  of  Broad  Silk  JVearers  in  any  pari  of  the  country 
except  Macclesfield  and  Lei^h,  as  well  as  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Secretaries  of  any 
other  trade,  voUh  the  exception  of  the  Framework  Knitters — viz.  trades  that  require  pro- 
tection. It  is  obvious  that  it  icould  be  imprudent  to  publish  the  names  of  such  Secretaries, 
but  Mr.^Oasller  most  earnestly  recommends  the  Secretaries  of  the  i-arious  localities  imme- 
diately TO   COMMUMCA.TE    WITH   Ma.  BCRROL'GHS. 


The  followiug  paragraph,  copied  from  the  Morning  Herald,  will  be  interesting. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  fallacies  of  the  Free  Traders  were  exposed,  I  mistake 
if  Dr.  Sleigh  will  not  prove  the  absolute  necessity  of  Protection.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  my  best  wishes  accompany  him. — R.O. 

"  Dr.  Sleigh  i.s  about  to  visit  the  manufaclur'mjf  towns  in  the  North  of  England,  with  the  view 
of  inducing  the  working  classes  to  join  in  addresses  or  memorials  to  the  Queen,  praying  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  call  on  Ministers  to  adopt  naeans  for  the  "  protection  of  British  labonr." 


Just  published.  Fifth  Edition,  with  additions,  price  Sixpence, 

A    COUNTER-PLEA    FOR    THE    POOR: 

A  refutation  of   the   assertions  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League,  and   the 

Hon.  and  Rev.  B.  W.  Noc6. 

BY    THE    POOR    MANS    FRIEND. 

"  He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  have  plenty  of  bread :  but  he  that  followetb  after  vaiji  persons 
shall  have  poverty  enough." — Pkov. 

London:  John OUivier,  PuhJisher,  59,  Pall  Mall. 
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TO  Mr.  RICHARD  OASTLER,  QUEEN'S  PRISON. 

13,  Charlotte  Street,  Hope  Town.  Bethnal  Green,  September  6th,  1843. 
Sin, —  I  am  directed  by  the  Commillee  of  the  Broad  $i]k  Hand-loom  Weavers  of  Spiialtietds, 
to  present  to  you  for  your  perusal  a  copy  of  their  Memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade,*'  which  has  been 
higiied  by  nearly  9.000  persons,  and  which  they  are  about  to  present.  They  send  also  an  Address 
lo  their  fellow  workmen,  which  has  been  issued  for  the  purpose  of  inducing'  (hem  tu  unite  together 
to  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  protective  system  against  machinery  in  its  nnregalated  use,  and 
against  foreiirn  and  home  competition. 

With  a  fervent  hope.  Sir.  that  you  may  be  long  spared  to  be  the  eCTective  advocate  of  righteous 
principles,  and  that  you  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  those  principles  shall  agaiu  triumph, 
I  remain,  Sir,  (on  behalf  of  the  Weavers  of  Spitaliierds,) 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

W.  E.  BURROUGHS,  Sec. 


TO  ALL  WHO  ARE  EMPLOYED  IN  WEAVING. 

The  Address  of  the  United  Operative  Broad  Silk  Hand-loom  Weavers 
of  London  to  their  Fellow  Workmen  not  in   Union. 

Fellow  Workmen, — Twenty  years  have  nearly  elapsed  since  the  Government,  instigated  by  the 
envious  and  grasping  capitalists,  deemed  it  necessary, /or  owr  inhere*/*,  for  so  they  told  us,  to  with- 
draw from  us  those  salutary  laws  by  which  our  labour  was  protected.  By  those  laws,  for  a  period 
of  a  century,  we  were  enabled,  by  honest  industry,  to  support  in  comparative  comfort  and  respect- 
ability, ourselves,  our  wives,  and  our  children.  At  the  period  of  the  repeal  of  those  wise  laws,  we 
lold  the  Government,  in  language  as  convincing  as  it  could  possibly  be,  what  would  be  the  dread- 
ful results — 10  what  a  horrid  situation  their  free  trade  laws  would  bring  us — and  though  thev 
listened  to  our  forebodings,  they  heeded  not  our  entreaties,  but  have  recklessly  and  cruelly  pursued 
iheir  destructive  career.  Who,  we  can  holiily  ask,  has  been  right  as  to  the  results — they  or  we? 
lias  the  Government,  with  all  its  advantages  of  education,  research,  and  information,  been  correct, 
as  to  the  blessings  which  were  lo  flow  from  their  favourite  schemes;  or  have  we,  the  journeymen 
silk  weaversof  Spitaltields,  been  correct  as  to  our  forehodings  ?  Words  need  scarcely  be  employed 
to  supply  the  answer.  Let  our  hitler  experience  of  the  past  and  the  present— riet  the  ragged,  and 
shrunken,  and  squallid  forms  of  too  many  of  ourselves  and  families — and  let  too  many  of  our 
"wretched  and  cheerless  homes,  supply  the  answer.  Yes!  and  let  our  broken  and  degraded  spirits 
as.iist  also  in  swelling  the  fearful  response! 

Amidst  all  this  degradation  and  injustice,  shall  the  free  traders  still  persist  in  ruthlessly  pur- 
suing their  mad  career?  Is  machinery  still  to  remain  untaxed  and  unrestricted,  and  are  we  lo  be 
Mholiy  sacriticed  at  the  shrine  of  mammon  ?  Is  bloody  revolution  tu  stare  us  in  the  face,  and  shall 
Ave  make  no  effort — no  patriotic  sacrifices  to  avert  ii?  Let  our  future  spirit  and  our  future  rightly 
•iirected  exertions  be  our  answer. 

Various  have  been  the  schemes  to  which  we  have  had  recourse,  to  maintain  our  respectability 
in  society;  but  all,  alas!  have  failed— and  why?  because,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  manifested 
.such  a  spiritof  snpinenesN — such  a  want  of  perseverance — and  such  a  desire  to  leave  to  others  to 
do  what  we  ou^ht  to  be  anxious  to  do  ourselves,  in  all  that  we  have  hitherto  undertaken,  that  we 
nre  in  part  the  victims  of  much  that  ourselves  might  have  averted;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
•■nemies,  the  grasping  capitalists. — the  free  trade  schemers — have  been  indefatigable  in  seizing 
every,  even  the  least  advantage,  which  our  want  of  perseverance  has  enabled  them  lo  take.  But 
will  ii  be  wise  to  quarrel  wiili  each  other,  as  to  what  might  have  been  done  in  times  long  gone  by? 
Let  tis  rather  exhibit  to  the  "orid  the  wisdom  which  dear  bought  experience  has  taught  us.  Let  us 
again  unite.  Let  us  be  united  indeed!  But  first  of  all,  if  competition  has  not  totally  annihilated 
tvery  generous,  every  patriotic  sentinienf,  which  should  animate  our  bosoms,  let  us  at  once  repu- 
diate SELFISHNESS,  the  indulging  in  which  has  already  cost  us  so  much.  Let  us  remember,  that  as 
Nure  as  night  follows  day,  and  winter  follows  summer,  present  gain  by  selfishness,  insures /u/wr* 
and  greater  loss.  Let  us  repudiaie,  also,  the  injurious  folly  of  indulging  in  the  notion,  that  all 
•'ifort  on  our  part  to  better  our  condition,  •'  is  of  no  use .'  '  Rest  assured,  fellow  workmen,  ihal 
there  is  no  sentiment  that  we  ca.n  possibly  cherish,  that  is  so  much  ijn  accord?ii»ce  with  the  wishes  pf 
our  enemies — because  tliey  know  full  well,  lliat  while  we  entertain  that,  we  shall  be  an  easy  prey 
to  their  grasping  and  murderous  a*aricp.  Let  us,  tlven.  be  united — not  only  with  each  other,  but 
let  us  endeavour  to  gain  the  friendship  and  co-operaiion  of  the  thoiisands  in  other  trades,  who,  like 
«urselvcs,  are  suffering  from  like  causes.  Let  us  all  go  forward  to  iheGoveriiment  as  one  man. 
demanding,  li)  the  name  of  jusiicer— m  the  name  of  sacred  hiiinaniiy — and  in  a  voice  loud  as  thunder 
— a  voice  not  to  be  misunderstood — that  our  grievances  shall  be  redressed; — that  machinery,  which 
ought  to  he  man's  greatest  blessing,  shall  not  eontinue  to  be  our  bitterest  curse  ! — ihai  foreigneis 
■shall  not  be  allowed  to  fatten  on  owr  miseries,  ilirongji  destructive  competition; — and  that  our 
labour,  wtich  js  our  only  capital,  and  which  i«  the  source  of  all  other  .capital,  ought  and  shall  be 
protected  by  our  country's  laws  !  Let  us  .always  bear  in  mind,  that  when  we  demand  of  the  Go- 
^  eminent  protection  against  oppression,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Government  to  satisfy  that 
demand.  Shall  we  be  content  without  that  saiislact;on  ?  Shall  failure — shall  defeats — shall  the 
iriumph  of  our  oppressors  any  more  discourage  us  ?  God  forbid!  Rather  lei  our  defeats,  though 
they  follow  year  after  year,  anunaie  us  the  more!  'i'iu-  jrreaier  the  diiBculties  to  be  surmounted, 
the  gtealer  the  satisfaction  in  having  surmounted  them.  S.iiall  w.e,  then,  any  l.p.nger  (leglect  asacred, 
a  pairioticaduty  ?  Sliall  we.  ilirou^ii  base  cowardice,  and  a  want  of  perseverance,  in  a  riRhtrou* 
4'ause,  justly  merit  our  childreiis'  curses,  ujiile  our  bones  lie  roiling  m  a  pauper's  grave?  Shall  we 
be  content  with  the  assurance,  that  our  " names    shall  fester  in  the   infamy  of  years?"     Again  W.e 

*  This  Mn'orial  shai.l  be  inserted,  if  the  Conynittce  consent. — R..0.. 


Ill 

say,  God  forbid  !  Again  we  say,  let  us  unite  indeed.  And  oh,  Jet  us  banish  for  erer  from  ourTore>' 
bulary,  the  inischievous  phrase,  "^  it  is  of  no  use."  Let  our  exertions  he  per  severing  It/  continued, 
tiutil  righteous  victory  shall  triumph  in  complete  success! 

By  order  of  the  Union, 
Aug.  1*,  1843.  W.  E.  BURROUGHS,  Sec. 

The  Union  meet  every  Saturday  evening,  at  half^past  eight  o'clock,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
Watarloo  Town.  The  subscriptions  are,  one  pennjr  for  a  major  loom,  and  one  baifpeuny  a  week 
for  a  minor  loom. 

TO  THE  POOR  LAW  COMMISSIONERS. 

Kensington,  June  29,  1843. 
Gentlemen, — Having  stated,  in  a  former  letter  to  you,  that  I  considered  that  in  the  letter 
jkddresscd  to  the  hoard.of  guardiansof  this  union, -to  which  I  have  been  referrint^,you  had  digressed 
most  unnecessarily  from  the  subject  of  the  number  of  tramps  with  which  the  Kensington  work- 
house is  nightly  infested,  to  that  of  the  building  of  a  new  union  workhouse,  I  am  anxious  to  inform 
you  of  my  reasons  for  making  such  an  assertion,  which  may  otherwise,  to  persons  who  appear  so 
little  acquainted  with  our  affairs,  seem  to  be  captious,  and  gratuitou.'ily  offensive. 

The  complaints  made  to  you  by  the  board  of  guardians,  was  against  tlie  system  of  vagrancy 
which  has  sprung  up  around  the  metropolis-r-against  the  excessive  number  of  vagrants  that  used  to 
come  nightly  to  this  worJthouse— r-against  the  riotous  and  dissolute  conduct  of  many  of  them — and 
iigainst  the  danger  which  the  regular. inmates  of  the  workhouse  had  been  exposed  to  from  these 
vagrants,  from  malignant,  typhus  fever,  &c.  &c.  Besides  this,  a  great  and  extreme  stress  was 
laid  upon  the  .comparatively  trilling  sum  to  which  the  small  pittance  allowed  to  these  unfortunate 
beings  amounts  annually,  part  of  which,  at  least,  is  not  improperly  applied,  and  the  remainder  of 
.which  it  is  ditKcult.to  refuse  to  the  destitute  and  half-naked  objects  that  present  themselves  at  our 
doors,  however  dissolute  and  reprobate  they  may  appear,  when  we  are  aware  that  that  dissolute- 
ness and  thai  recklessness  may,  in  too  many  instances,  have  been  occasioned  by  the  harsh  and  un- 
just administration  of  the  New  Poor  Law. 

The  board  of  guardians  of  the  Kensington  Uuion  did  not  complain  that  they  had  no  accommo- 
dation for  vagrants; — they  complained,  that  having  provided  accommodation,  such  as  it  is.  for 
sixty  male  and  ten  female  tramps,  they  should  be  harassed  by  excessive  numbers — by  ao  unfair 
.proportion  of  these  nightly  applicants  for  shelter. 

You  reply,  Gentlemen, — "  Build  a  union  workhouse."  Now,  a  union  workhouse  will  not  stop 
the  present  system  of  vagrancy — neither  will  it  correct  the  riotous  and  dissolute  conduct  of  many 
ul'  the  vagrant  poor — -neither,  if  the  guardians  consented  to  build  a  union  workhouse  for  1000  in- 
mates, is  it  at  ail  likely  that  they  will  provide  for  more,  or  for  so  many  tramps  as  at  present — 
neither,  if  they  provided  for  100  or  200,  would  that  prevent  200  or  400  coming,  rather  would  it 
encourage  ihem^— neither  is  it  at  all  certain  that  any  provision  would  be  made  for  the  tramps  at  all ; 
— therefore,  a  union  workhouse  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  in  that  respect,  and  all 
allusion  to  it  on  your  part  was  erroneous  and  unnecessary. 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  danger  and  inconvenience  from  fever  cases.  The  trial  which  is  now 
j^oing  on  between  the  Eiiglishnjan's  love  of  home  and  love  of  liberty,  and  the  temptation,  often  the 
mockery  of  relief  in  a  workhouse,  separated  from  all  objects  that  are  dear  to  him,  is  fast  hastening 
many  hundreds  of  my  fellow  countrymen  to  an  untimely  grave,  and  causing  the  rapid  spread  of  a 
Jow  infectious  fever. 

We  have  had  this  year  about  sixty  cases  of  this  sort,  and  at  one  time  more  than  twenty  in  the 
house.  Had  the  plan  which  I  had  the  honour  of  proposing  to  the  hoard  of  guardians,  of  building 
a  respectable  building  for  our  lunatic  and  intirm  wards,  been  carried  into  execution,  and  the  rooms 
vacated  in  which  they  at  present  sleep,  great  as  the  demand  was  upon  us,  we  should  have  been  able 
to  meet  it,  as  1  had  contemplated,  without  much  apprehension  or  inconvenience.  But  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  had  prevented  the  execution  of  my  plans,  and  we  were  obliged  to  dislodge  our 
female  servants,  and  to  place  our  sick  boys  in  the  yard  and  in  the  house  with  the  healthy  ones,  and 
thus  to  provide  a  separate  ward  for  these  fever  cases.  It  was  not,  then,  the  want  of  a  new  union 
workhouse,  but  the  want  of  co-operation  of  an  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  which  cauired 
our  difficulty;  and  which,  wiihuut  the  zealous  co-operation  of  some  of  the  Kensington  guardians 
chieKy,  with  one  of  the  guardians  of  Fulhain,  might  have  led  to  more  fatal  results  than  did  actually 
occur.  And  the  building  of  a  new  union  workhouse  would  not  have  in  any  way  assisted  us,  as  no 
guaj'dians,  in  buiiding  an  intirmary  or  an  hospital  for  the  union,  would  tliink  of  calculating  for  so 
cxiiaoidiuiiry  a  lonimgency. 

But,  Gentlemen,  from  these  complaints  of  the  board  of  guardians,  I  can  -derive  a  sound  argu- 
ment against  this  nmun,  and  against  tlie  building  of  a  union  workhouse;  lor  if  each  parish  had  a 
Workhouse  of  its  own,  then  the  vagrants  would  he  divided,  and  no  longer  flock  to  one  common 
centre.  And  if  each  of  these  parishes  received  only  forty  vagrants  a  night,  they  would  then  give 
shelter  to  more  than  flock  to  the  parish  of  Kensington,  wiiere  we  have  rarely  had  more  than  125. 

1  can  also,  1  believe,  pome  out  to  you  what  should  have  occupied  your  attention  more  than  the 
building  of  a  new  workhouse  in  this  union — viz.  your  o"n  province  to  compel  other  parishes  to 
make  the  same  exertions  to  relieve  the  vagrants,  and  to  behave  tolhem  at  least  as  humanely  as  we 
do  at  Kensington. 

i  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obediejit  humble  servant, 

JOHN  PERCEVAL. 

F.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  t  have  learnt  that  there  are  nine  or  ten  fever  cases  of  ft/nale 
tramps  lu  the  Hamiiieismith  Workhouse,  and  the  Keusin^jtou  Woikiiouse  has  not  yet  been  entirely 
tree.— J.  P. 
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The  following  letter  from  my  friend  William  Dood,  the  Factory  Cripple, 
deserves  the  especial  notice  of  the  Home  Secretary  and  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law- 
League.  The  poor  factory  cripples  are  indeed  a  proscribed  race !  The 
Free-Traders,  whose  victims  they  are,  should  *'  pull  this  beam  out  of  their 
own  eyes,"  by  giving  these  cripples  of  their  own  making  the  freedom  to  be 
educated  for  schoolmasters,  or,  for  very  shame,  cease  their  noisy  brawlings, 
and  be  silent  about  the  sins  of  others. — R.O. 

To  Mr.  RICHARD  OASTLER,  QUEENS  PRISON. 

Walworth.  June  23,  1843. 

Sir, — I  liave  read  with  much  pleasure  your  exposition  of  (he  Bill  for  the  Education  of  Chil- 
dren employed  in  Factories,  and  I  fully  agree  with  you  that  it  falls  far,  very  far  short,  in  practical 
utility,  of  our  plain,  simple  Ten  Hours'  Bill.  I  will  not  talce  up  your  valuable  time  by  detailing 
my  opinion  of  the  various  parts  of  this  Bill;  but  briefly  call  your  attention  to  one  important  cir- 
cumstance, which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Sir  James  Graham  and  his  colleagues.  It 
appears  to  me.  that  as  the  promoters  of  this  Bill  purpose  to  educate  the  whole  factory  population, 
a  great  number  of  teachers  will  be  required  ;  but  there  is  not  the  least  provision  made  to  educate 
the  immense  class  of  factory  cripples,  in  order  to  make  them  fit  to  undertake  the  duties  of  teaching. 
I  have  reason  to  know,  that  many  hundreds,  of  both  sexes,  who  have  been  "worked  up"  in  the 
factories,  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  necessary  knowledge  to 
enable  them  to  teath  others,  and  support  themselves  without  the  aid  of  the  parish  or  their  friends. 
But  as  there  is  no  hope  held  out  to  this  unfortunate  class  of  beings  that  their  services  would  be 
acceptable,  and  as  every  establishment  for  eduealion  in  the  country  is  shut  against  them  as  teachers, 
and  being  afraid  to  encounter  the  difficulties  in  an  isolated  state,  they  are  deterred  from  making 
any  attempt.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  in  framing  a  Bill  for  the  Education  of  the  Factory 
Population,  some  provision  ought  to  have  been  made  for  this  hitherto  useful  class  of  faciory 
operatives. 

In  order  t«  make  this  a  little  more  plain,  I  will  it>form  you  of  some  of  the  difficulties  I  have  bad 
to  contend  wiib  as  a  teacher.  The  manner  in  which  I  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  various  branches 
Af  education  usually  taught  in  schools,  without  the  aidof  a  master,  I  have  already  informed  you  of, 
in  my  letter  in  March,  1841,  (see  vol.  I,  page  75,  of  the  Fleet  Papers).  I  shall,  therefore,  confine 
myself  to  the  difficulties  I  encounlered  in  communicating  that  information  to  others. 

liiimediateJy  after  leaving  the  factories,  I  opened  a  day  and  evening  school  for  instruction  io 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  soon  found  myself  surrounded  by  a  respectable  number  of 
boys,  chiefly  the  sons  of  tradesmen  and  respectable  mechanics.  The  principal  difficulty  I  met  with 
in  my  new  occupation,  was  in  not  having  a  regular  system  to  go  by;  for  although  I  had  been 
training  myself,  for  two  years  previously,  at  night  after  my  work  was  done,  yet  I  soon  found  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  teaching  one  child,  and  conducting  a  school  of  20  to  30  boys; 
consequently,  I  clearly  saw  that  it  was  as  necessary  to  have  a  system  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
branches  of  education  I  professed  to  teach.  I  therefore  determined,  after  a  few  months'  trial  of  my 
original  plan,  to  engage  myself,  if  possible,  in  some  private  seminary  or  public  establishment,  as  a 
teacher,  in  order  that  1  might  have  an  opportunity  of  Learning  a  regular  system.  And  in  addition 
to  several  testimonials  as  lo  character,  ihe  enclosed  mark  of  approbation  was  given  me  by  the 
parents  of  the  children  I  had  superiulended  previous  to  coming  to  Loudon  : — 

"  Kendal,  May  10,  1837. 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  having  had  children  under  the  tuition  of  William  Dodd,  do  hereby  tes- 
tify our  approbation  of  the  care  and  attention  paid  to  them,  and  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  improvement  they  have  made  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, during  tlie  time  they  have  beeu 
under  his  superintendence." 

Here  follows  the  signatures  of  the  parenU,  followed  by  thatfif  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  who 
says : — 

•'  I  do  hereby  confirm  the  above  testimony  to  the  diligence,  care,  and  attention  of  Wm.  Dodd. 

"  J.  HUDSON,  Vicar  of  Kendal." 

Armed  with  these  testimonials,  and  believing  myself  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  assis- 
tant, 1  applied  at  various  establishments,  in  answer  to  advertisements  which  I  saw  in  the  Timet 
newspaper ;  but  all  my  endeavours  to  get  employed  in  this  capacity  were  fruitless.  My  deformity, 
1  was  invariably  told,  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  However  discouraging  this  may  seem.  I 
did  not  abandon  my  project,  but  tried  every  place  wherever  I  saw  the  least  chance  of  being  en- 
gaged,  yet  all  to  no  purpose.  In  tiie  spring  of  1842,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  introductory  letter 
from  a  nobleman  of  high  standing  in  society  to  the  head  Secretary  of  the  National  Schools,  in  hopes 
I  might  be  laken  in  there,  and  instructed  in  their  system.  The  gentlemen  I  saw  at  the  head  school 
received  me  very  kindly,  and  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  their  Regulations,  in  which  I  fouud  the 
words, — ^^  Persons  suffering  from  an%f  serious  personal  deformity  cannot  be  admitted,^' 

This  simple  sentence  at  once  opened  my  eyes  to  the  uselessness  of  making  any  further  efforts 
to  get  an  en^ageraent  in  this  line  of  life.  1  saw  that  ail  vay  endeavours  were  vain,  and  I  therefore 
abandoned  the  project  in  despair. 

After  uhat  has  been  said  above,  you  will  not  be  surprised.  Sir.  when  I  say,  that  in  a  Bill  for 
the  Educaiion  of  the  Faciory  Population,  I  did  hope  to  have  found  that  some  provision  had  been 
made  for  that  unfortunate  class  of  persons  to  which  I  belong;  at  least  such  of  them  as  remain 
oapable  of  sufficient  exertion  to  enable  them  to  become  teachers,  especially  as  ihey  are  so  much 
belter  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  their  fellow  labourers  than  strangers  can  possibly  be. 

Hoping  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  I  remain,  with  much  respect. 

Your  humble  servant,  WILLIAM  DODD. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Lawyer. — As  soon  as  possible. 

J.  J.  Burn. —  Ditto. 

Memorial  op  the  Spitalfielo  Weavers. — Ditto, 

Qviz,  London. — Quia  away. 

A  liEAGUER,  Warrington. — If  the  object  of  the  Free  Traders  be  to  reduce  the  national  <harges 
to  a  level  with  the  United  Stales,  why  is  Mr.  Cobden  silent  upon  that  subjtct?  Say.  is  it 
intended  to  sponge  the  debt,  reduce  salaries  and  rents,  and  ievel  every  charge,  as  well  as 
wages  ?     If  so,  say  so. 

Thomas  Wrexham,  Shoreditch. — Mr.  Oastler  has  n»t  seen  Ike  last  Report  of  the  Factory  In- 
spectors. It  is  well  known  that  the  present  Factory  Act  was  a  mere  juggle.  One  of  the 
Factory  Inspectors  (Mr.  Siuari)  has  proved  that  it  was  passed  •*  because  it  was  known  to  be 
impracticable."  The  JVhig  Government  and  the  mill-owners  were  leagued  together  to  defeat 
Mr.  Sadler  and  his  friends.  The  present  failure  of  the  Factory  Act  is  the  consequence. 
The  Factory  Inspectors  and  the  present  Government  know  these  facts  as  well  as  Mr.Oastler. 
They  have  not,  however,  the  honesty  to  expose  the  fraud,  to  which  some  of  them  were  parties. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  is  not  a  single  point  in  which  the  Factory  Act  has 
failed,  which  was  not  over  and  over  again  poiiUed  out  to  the  fVhig  Government  by  Mr. 
Sadler  and  his  friends  :  but  we  were  denounced  as  ^^  fools  and  madmen."  It  is  trwly  pitiable 
to  witness  the  surprise  now  expressed  by  the  same  parties  when  our  forebodings  are  realized.^ 

Mr.  Watson,  London,  is  thanked  for  a  copy  of  ^'  Labor  Rewarded." 

Mr.  Effingham  Wilson,  London. — Ditto,  for  copies  of  '■'■  II unger  and  Revolution,"  and  "  The 
Def eater  defeated." 
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be had  of  the  Publishers,  or  of  Mr.  Oastler,  at  the  Queen's  Prison. 
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What  indignity  will  the  Home  Secretaiy  and  the  Reverend  Inspector  next" 
invfiit?  Do  they  think  that  hiiniau  patience  has  no  limit? — That  we  are 
stoiiks  and  stones  ?  What  next  ?  I  ask.  Have  these  monsters  in  the  form 
of  men,  sisters — wives — daughters  ?  Revenge,  in  aid  of  petty  tyrant-cied'- 
lorg,  is  theirs.  We  have  influence — many  of  their  victims  arc  as  well  bred, 
as  well  educated,  as  highly  connected,  as  themselves.     Let  them  beware  ! 


ill 

No  man  honours  the  Keeper  of  this  prison  more  than  I  do — none  respects 
his  officers  more  ;  but  justice  forbids  silence.  The  quivering  wound  will  bleed 
— we  are  not  stocks  and  stones!  Though  we  are  prisoners,  we  are  not  , 
criminals; — we  have  a  press,  and  we  will  use  it. 

The  following  letter  will  explain  these  remarks.  Again,  I  repeat  to  our 
tormentors — Beware  !  Let  them  read  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  on  page  4 
ot  this  Cover.— R.O. 

TO  Ma.  RICHARD  OASTLER,  QUEEN'S  PRISON. 

Queen's  Prison,  September  14,  1843. 
Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  siatement  of  facto,  of  a  most  Tiolenl 
ralure,  ihat  occured  in  this  prison  yesterday  cTening.  My  wife,  whose  age  does  not  exceed  tweniy- 
fijur,  was  passing  through  the  lobby,  accompanied  by  her  servant,  who  was  carrying  various  articles 
ill  her  apron,  such  as  cheese,  eggs,  &c. — upon  which  the  tinder  turnitey  closed  the  inner  door,  and 
called  down  the  head  turnkey,  Mr.  Colwell,  who,  on  entering,  in  a  most  violent  and  brutal  manner 
look  hold'of  our  servant  most  rudely  by  the  arm.  at  the  same  time  vociferating,  "  Hollo  !  hollo  ! ! 
what  have  you  got  there?" — "Nothing,  Sir,"  she  replied. — "Oh!  I  must  see  to  that;  go  up  and  be 
searched." — My  wife  upon  this  interfered,  and  told  this  Jack-in-office,  that  if  he  doubted  her  word, 
l.e  had  better  examine  the  things  she  was  carrying. — "  Oh,  I'll  search  you  too,  for  speaking  to  me 
in  that  manner.  So  go  up  and  be  searched  both  of  you." — "No,"  she  replied,"!  will  not  go  up 
to  be  searched,  but  you  may  satisfy  yourself  here  that  I  have  nothing" — indicating  at  the  same 
moment  her  pocket. — **No,  that  won't  do;  you  must  go  up  to  be  searched;  or  if  you  do  not  like 
that,  go  into  that  room." — My  wife  refused,  and  said  she  would  appeal  to  the  Governor.  "  If  you 
go  to  the  Governor,  I  will  lock  you  out.*'  Upon  this  she  went  over  to  the  Governor's  residence, 
and  rang  his  bell,  and  was  answered  by  the  servant  that  her  master  was  engaged.  She  insisted 
upon  seeing  him,  when  he  (the  Governor)  came  out,  and  received  her  upon  the  steps.  She,  upon 
Mating  her  complaint,  was  informed  by  Captain  Hudson  that  such  were  the  Regulations;*  that  all 
ladies  must  submit  to  a  personal  search;  that  be  had  not  had  the  framing  of  the  Rules ;  and  as 
»uch  was  the  case,  he  must  support  his  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  &c. — Mrs.  C.  then 
added,  that  if  she  must  be  searched,  she  begged  that  it  might  be  done  by  bis  wife. — "My  wife," 
says. the  Governor,  "my  wife,"  apparently  utterly  horrified  at  such  a  proposition  — "Yes,"  say* 
Mrs.  C.,''' your  wife.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  more  hurtful  to  my  feelings  and  delicacy  to  be 
searched,  thaii  for  her  to  search?" — After  a  few  more  words,  he  most  courteously  shut  the  door  in 
her  face,  and  left  her  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  brutal  turnkey.  Mrs.  C.  then  returned,  in  a  staio 
of  great  agitation,  to  the  lobby,  when  she  met.  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  repetition  of  his  former 
violence;  lie  telling  her,  that  her  objection  to  the  search  could  arise  only  from  her  having  spirits 
upon  her  person-. 

Upon  arriving  in  the  room  appropriated  for  this  htirrible  ordeai — the  more  horrible  as  it  was 
t»  ba  applied  lo  a  delicately  nnriured  female — she  was  received  by  a  young  person,  who,  upon 
ticeing  the  state  she  was  in,  seated  her  on  a  sofa,  oifered  her  water,  and  gave  her  all  tiie  consolation 
Ml  her  power — said  she  was  sure  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  search  her;  thai  her  father  was 
much  annoyed  and  angry  at  being  disturoed  at  his  tea,  &c.  She  then  descended  with  Mrs.  C, 
and  tonducied  hur  to  ihe  inner  gate.  During  the  whole  time  of  her  interview  with  the  head  turnkey, 
t^in  conduct  was  most  brutal  and  \iolent;  so  much  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  those  at  the 
nine  in  tiie  lobby,  who  cried  oui,  "Shame  !  shame!"  He  flourished  his  hand  which  held  the  key  in 
Mrs.  C's  face.  Ourlitlle  child,  who  was  present,  said  this  morning — "  I  do  not  like  the  big  btiffer," 
(meaning  Colwell).  "Why,  my  dear  boy?" — "  Because  he  speaks  hard  words  to  mamma." — 
••  Did  he  do  anything  with  his  hands  V — •'  Yes,  he  grumbled  with  them," — "  Show  me  how." — He 
Jiere  made  signs  of  a  man  in  the  art  of  lighting.  Is  this  not  conclusive  evidence  of  his  violence? 
It  may  not  be  so  in  law,  but  no  judge  or  jury  could  refuse  one  moment  credence  to  the  infantine 
words  and  actions  of  the  child.  Comment  upon  such  treatment  is  unnecessary.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  are  prisoners,  but  our  wives,  wlio  reiiiaiu  with  us  as  nurses,  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
brutal  treatment  of  a  debased  and  degraded  under'Sirapper;  and  when  the  Governor  is  appealed 
to  for  protection,  it  is  either  refused  or  not  accorded.  , 

•  Sir,  1  cannot  permit  myself  to  dwell  lunger  upon  this  subject.  I  may  be  betrayed  into  expires^ 
sinns  which  would  place  mc  on  a  level  with  this  low-minded  turnkey.  I  will  leave  it  in  your  hands, 
that  our  countrymen  may  see  to  what  we  are  subjected  in  this  place. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H,  CAYLEY. 

P.S. — I  may  add,  that  Mrs.  C.  suffered  from  a  violent  attack  of  hysterics  during  the  night, 
from  ubichsbe  is  now  klowly  recovering.  I  may  also  .subjoin,  that  I  have  ample  evidence  of  the 
ahove,  which  I  had  intended  to  submit  to  Sir  J.  Graham,  although  with  l.ttle  hope  of  jusiice  front 
that  quarter,  as  Captain  Hudson  told  Mrs.  Cayley  that  he  (Sir  James)  never  look  notice  of  any 
0'»mplaints.     I  shall,  therefore,  lake  other  measures. — H.C 


The  "Regulation"  is  not  imperative,  it  is  di^creIiollary.     "The  Keeper  rnrt^  demand  the 
name  and  addrens  of  any  visitor,  and,  Khen  he  deems  such  search  necessary,  he  may  direct  the 
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Alatron,  [not  (he  turnkey,]  or  in  her  presence  some  oiher  female  ofiicer,  to  search  female  visito... 
In  the  case  of  Mrs.  C,  ilie  "  Regulation"  was  broken.     The  search  was  ordered  bf-cause  tlie  turn. 
k<*y  was  angry.    It  was  ordered  to  be  made,  in  direct  violation  of  ihe  "  Regulaiioji,"  in  the  abseuco 
of  the  Matron.     Nb  female  visitor  can  legally  be  searched  in  the  absence  of  the  Matron.— R.Q, 
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A  voice  from  a  Debtors'  Prison. — R.O. 

TO  BIh.  RICHARD  OASTLER,  QUEEN'S  PRISON. 

London,  September  10,  1843. 

My  dear  Sir, — The  enclosed  letter,  from  a  friend  of  mine,  appears  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in 
your  weekly  medium  for  the  vindication  of  the  Constitutional  rights  of  Englishmen.  Perhaps  you 
will  embrace  this  occasion  to  ask  the  Home  Secretary  under  what  law,  or  colour  of  law,  he  accom- 
plishes this  daring  oppression  of  men  imprisoned  only  for  the  {supposed)  security  of  their  cre- 
ditors, and  neither  charged  with,  nor  convicted  of  crime. 

As  far  as  I  have  read  the  laws  and  institutions  of  my  country,  I  believe  it  to  be  illegal — down- 
right usurpation  ;  but,  dangerous  as  is  the  practice  in  this  respect  alone,  it  appears  to  me  (I  think 
it  must  appear  to  you  also)  more  dangerous  in  another,  viz.  as  evincing  a  settled  policy  and 
purpose  on  the  part  of  men  in  power  to  brand  poverty  with  the  character  of  crime,  by  conw 
founding  in  one  common  category  of  treatment  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  with  the  actual 
criminal;  thus  increasing  the  already  over-grown  preponderance  of  wealth,  and  fostering  that 
worship  of  mammon,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  great  quality  which  can  ennoble  and  adorn  human 
nature — that  idolatry  of  mere  matter  as  compared  with  mind,  which  is  eating  like  a  cancer  into  the 
vpry  vitals  of  our  institutions,  and  must,  if  the  corrupt  tide  of  its  circulation  be  not  soon  turned 
back,  end  in  the  total  dissolution  of  society. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  friend  and  fellow  labourer  in  the  cause  of  the  poor, 

K- . 

P.S. — My  friend  is  a  gentleman  of  station,  education,  and  refined  habits  of  mind — in  all  respects 
equal  to  the  Home  Secretary. 

TO . 

County  Prison,  Gloucester,  Sept.  9,  1843. 

My  dear  Friend, — Let  me  give  you  (pour  passer  le  temps)  a  faithful  account  of  the  day  and 
night  of  a  debtor  in  "  Class  3"  in  this  "  place  of  captivity  and  punishment,"  as  our  parson  calls  it 
every  morning  ''at  prayers."  At  half-past  six  in  the  morning,  the  turnkey  on  duty  in  this  depart, 
ment  enters  the  house  of  the  sleepers,  and  one  by  one  he  draws  the  bolt  of  each  of  their  cell-doors. 
Cell  it  may  well  be  termed,  for  the  space  allotted  to  each  man  is  a  room  exactly  nine  feet  by  six,  in 
which  an  iron  bedstead,  hard  straw  mattrass,  and  blanket,  is  the  allowance  atlbrded  to  him  of  the 
luxury  of  furniture. 

This  cell  is  (or  ought  to  be)  lighted  by  a  lattice  window,  the  bottom  sill  of  which  is  nearly  six 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  but  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  poor  inhabitant  of  this  small  abode 
having  such  prospect,  light,  and  air  as  that  window  might  afford  him,  the  magistrates  (Gloucester- 
shire Justices,  recollect !)  have  put  up  a  large  external  tin  black  blind  before  the  window  of  every 
cell,  so  as  entirely  to  confine  the  prisoner's  view  to  six  inches  of  tlie  upper  sky,  his  light  to  suck 
straggling  rays  as  may  break  through  that  ingenious  aperture,  and  his  change  of  air  to  the  thorough- 
draught  thus  opened  between  the  said  tin  blind  and  opposite  door  of  his  cell. 

"6'erf  revocare"  the  bolt  is  drawn,  and,  as  the  morning  is  fine  and  fresh,  his  ablutions  per- 
formed, the  debtor  descends  to  the  common  room  to  breakfast.  This  is  an  apartment  something  in 
the  style  of  a  pot-house  kitchen,  only  instead  of  windows  there  are  something  like  fan-lights,  very 
high  up  on  the  back  side  of  the  room,  which  has  a  flagged  pavement;  and  upon  the  opposite,  or 
front  side,  is  a  contrivance  which,  as  it  is  the  means  of  communication  with  their  friends,  and  legal 
advisers,  and  feeders  provided  by  our  Justices  of  Gloucestershire  for  the  flnfma/s  encaged  for  debt, 
merits  a  particular  description,  being  remarkable  as  a  proof  of  their  ingenuity  in  the  beautiful  sini- 
plicity  of  its  adaptation  to  the  end  of  its  construction.  Two  iron-bound  long  tables  traverse  two 
arched  open  windows,  on  either  side  of  which  are  fixed  benches.  A  wide  iron  grating  descends 
from  the  roof  of  the  window  to  the  centre  of  the  tables,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  grating  is  an  arched 
aperture,  through  which  a  dish  of  food  may  be  with  ease  and  dexterity  passed.  On  the  outside  the 
feeder  (wlio  is  aji  old  or  young  woman,  according  to  your  taste,)  presents  herself  diurnally  in  the 
morning,  and  the  animal  who  desires  to  be  fed  takes  from  her  hand,  through  the  aperture  above 
mentioned,  his  allowance  for  the  day,  which  to  a  debtor  in  Class  3,  (the  most  favoured  class,)  may 
be  what  he  pleases  to  order,  not  exceeding  in  tlie  whole  two  shillings  in  value  of  meat  and  driuk 
in  one  day.  I  have  been  very  particular  to  give  you  an  exact  and  true  description  of  this  admirable 
contrivance  for  keeping  their  debtor  prisoners  alive,  provided  by  that  exemplary  body  of  persons 
holding  Her  Majesty's  peaceful  commis.sion  in  Gloucestershire.  Such,  my  incredulous  friend,  arc, 
upon  my  honour,  the  precise  means — the  only  ordinary  means,  of  communicating  with  the  exter- 
nal world,  whether  for  food,  drink,  or  converse,  afforded  to  the  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester. 

LBut  to  proceed.  We  have  attained  our  milk,  bread,  and  butter  through  the  iron  grating  in 
question — made  our  breakfast  with  what  appetite  we  may — and  a  bell  rings,  a  key  grates  harshly  in 
the  door  of  our  dwelling,  and  we  file  away  in  single  file  across  the  yard  to  the  criminal  department 
and  the  chapel.  There  are  assemlsled  all  the  prisoners,  for  not  to  go  to  chapel  is  infringing  Rulo 
No.  141,  to  incur  the  parsonic  displeasure,  to  be  locked  in  the  house,  and  to  he  reported.  For 
half  an  hour  the  son  of  a  Visiting  Justice,  in  a  white  s^plice,  calls  upon  the  Divinity  to  pardon  the 
crimes  which  have  brought  the  debtor  into  captivity  and  the  criminal  to  his  punishment ;  and  im- 
plores the  same  benignant  Being  to  dispose  us  to  "  owe  no  man  anything,"  but  to  "  satisfy  every 
.man  liis  due,"  &c.     Returning  from  the  chapel,  X^he  gallery  of  which  couiinaods  a  fine  vicv  ol  liic 


ill 

Severn,  meadows,  and  hills  beyond  them,)  we  are  free  of  our  yards  for  the.day — the  front  yard  — 
feet  by  — ,  and  the  back  yard,  —  feet  by  — ,  containing  a  pump  of  hard  and  a  pipe  of  soft  water,  and 
other  water  conveniences.  At  seven  o'clock,  our  poor  enjoyment  of  a  summer's  evening  is  broken 
by  the  turnkey,  who  summons  us  ■withiu  the  house,  closes  the  door  of  the  front  yard,  and  compels 
such  as  l»ve  the  air  to  take  it  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  the  limited  space  of  the  watering 
department,  with  an  iron  grating  over  their  heads,  and  a  sink  or  two  under  their  noses.  This  licence, 
limited  as  it  is,  terminates  at  ten  o'clock,  when  every  man  is  again  bolted  singly  in  his  solitude  for 
tlie  night. 

And  is  this  the  every^day  existence  of  those  criminal  debtors  who  have  money  enough  or 
friends  enough  to  sustain  life  without  burthening  the  county  ?  It  is ;  varied,  however,  once  a  fort- 
night, by  the  admission  of  near  relatives  only  to  the  debtors'  house ;  the  rule — the  humane  and 
considerate  printed  rule — under  which  this  great  indulgence  is  vouchsafed  to  the  man  whom  God 
is  disposing  to  pay  his  creditors,  as  settled  by  our  Justices,  and  sanctioned  by  Sir  James  Graham 
himself  under  his  own  hand,  I  give  you  verbatim : — 

'*  Debtors. — 304.  No  visitor  shall  come  into  the  wards,  *xcept  that  a  wife  may  atteiui  her 
husband,  a  parent  a  child,  or  a  child  a  parent,  in  a  prisoner's  private  room;  but  no  prisoner  shall 
be  allowed  to  r«cive  more  than  one  such  visit  in  d  fortnight  ^  or  in  Class  1  [remanded]  in  thr«e 
weeks." 

Of  the  spirit  of  these  infamous  rules,  signed  and  sanctioned  by  a  Secretary  of  Stale,  who  de- 
serves impeachment  for  so  illegal  and  tyrannical  an  exercise  of  his  authority,  ex  uno  disce  omnes,  I 
might  say;  but  I  cannot  leave  jou  without  another  specimen  or  two  of  this  modern  prison  system, 
viz. : — 

"  Pebtobs. — 295.  Prisoners  in  Class  2  shall  nut  receive  or  have  in  any  way  anything  except 
from  the  county. 

"  296.  Prisoners  in  Class  3  [who  support  themselves]  may  have  any  property  of  their  own  with 
then  in  prison,  but  no  food  or  drink,  or  other  consumable  articles,  beyond  the  amount  of  Itco 
■hilliugs  a  day." 

Only  imagine,  my  dear  friend,  the  Queen's  Minister  of  Justice  takiD|r  upon  himself,  by  his 
signature,  to  sanction  a  Justice-made  law,  depriving  every  man,  of  whatsoever  fortune,  station, 
habits,  or  friends,  who  may  happen  to  fall  into  th£  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  this  particular  county, 
(I  was  going  to  say  of  England,  but  surely  Gloucestershire  cannot  be  in  England,)  for  debt  im- 
putfd  to  him,  or  charged  upon  him,  not  only  of  the  consolation  of  social  intercourse  during  his  con- 
finement, but  of  those  comforts  which  his  purse  or  his  friend's  purse  might  command,  and  his  habits 
may  have  rendered  necessary  to  him.  If  these  Regulations  be  not  downright  plain  tyranny,  un- 
masked by  any  pretence  of  law,  you  and  I  know  nothing  of  our  country  or  its  institutions. 

In  another  letter  I  will  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  Providence  is  pre- 
paring the  debtor  to  pay  his  debts,  and  of  the  treatment  provided  by  these  Constitutional  Justices, 
and  our  excellent  Minister  for  the  Home  Department,  for  debtors  in  "Class  i,"  who  may  unhap- 
pily be  confined  in  this  prison. 

Relieve  me  ever  yours  truly, 

A  GENTLEMAN  COMMONER. 


.Surely  the  day  will  soon  arrive  when  a  man  who  professes  to  be  a  Christian,  and 
who  indulges  in  the  crime  of  imprisoning  another  for  debt,  will  be  branded  as 
a  hypocrite.  The  following  quotation  from  The  Idler,  from  Dr.  Johnson's 
pen,  should  be  read  with  deep  attention  after  the  foregoing  "  Voice  from  a 
debtor's  prison.'' — R.O. 

"  The  misery  of  gaols  is  not  half  their  evil ;  they  are  filled  with  every  corruption  which  poverty 
nnd  wickedness  can  generate  between  them  ;  with  all  the  shameless  and  profligate  enormities  that 
can  be  produced  by  ihe  impudence x>f  ignominy,  the  rage  of  want,  and  the  malignity  of  despair.  la 
a  prison  the  awe  of  the  public  eye  is  lost,  and  the  power  of  the  law  is  spent :  there  are  few  fears, 
there  are  no  blushes.  The  lewd  inflame  Uie  lewd  ;  the  audacious  harden  the  audacious.  Everyone 
fortifies  himself  as  he  can  against  his  own  sensibility,  and  endeavours  to  practise  on  others  the  arts 
which  are  practised  on  himself,  and  gains  the  kindness  of  his  associates  by  similitude  of  manners. 
Thus  some  sink  amidst  their  misery,  and  others  survive  only  to  propagate  villany.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  our  law-givers  will  at  length  Jake  away  f.ora  us  this  power  of  starving  and  depraving  one 
another;  but  if  there  be  any  reason  why  this  inveterate  evil  should  not  be  removed  in  our  age, 
which  true  policy  has  enlightened  beyond  former  times,  let  tliose  whose  writings  form  the  opinions 
and  ihe  practices  of  their  contemporaries,  endeavour  to  transfer  the  reproach  of  such  imprisonment 
from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  till  universal  infamy  shall  pursue  the  wretch  whose  wanton- 
ness of  power,  or  revenge  of  disappointment,  condemns  another  to  torture  and  to  ruin,  ////  he 
s/i/iU  be  hunted  through  ihe  world  as  an  enemy  toman,  and  find  in  riches  no  shelter  from  con-, 
tempi.  Surely  he  uho&e  debtor  has  perished  in  prison,  though  he  may  acquit  himself  of  deliberate 
murder,  most  at  least  have  his  mind  clouded  with  discontent,  when  he  considers  how  much  another 
has  suffered  by  him  — when  he  thinks  on  the  wife  bewailing  her  husband,  or  the  children  begging  the 
bread  which  their  father  would  have  earned.  If  there  are  any  made  so  obdurate  by  avarice  or 
cruelly,  as  lo  revolve  their  consequences  without  dread  or  pity,  I  must  leave  them  to  be  awakened 
ki  «ouie  other  power,/or  /  write  only  to  juhan  beings." 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

•H.  Colwkll'*  amvoer  to  H.  Cayley's  letter,  next  week. 

A  Gentleman  CcyMMONER,  County  Prison,  Gloucester. — If  possible,  next  week. 

A  Clergyman,  Bucks,  Wishes  to  he  satisfied  that  Mr.  OastJer  is  correct  in  his  argument  uv^n 
the  RIGHT  to  Rents  depending  upon  the  right  of  the  poor  to  support.  If  the  reverend 
gentleman  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  the  argument  as  it  stands  in  the  Fleet  Papers,  ht 
■will  find  all  doubts  on  the  subject  removed.     If  there  be  a  failing  link,  let  him  show  it. 

A  Friend  to  the  New  Poor  L*w,  Southwark,  Denies  that  the  New  Poor  Laic  is  a  step  to  nt 
Poor  Law  at  all.  That  such  is  the  object  of  the  projectors  of  the  Neic  Poor  Law.  is  so  self- 
evident,  it  would  be  waste  of  time  and  paper  to  say  much  more  about  it.  No  wonder  that 
'•  A  Friend  to  the  New  Poor  Law"  is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  that  •alanijing  fact.  Let  *"  \ 
Friend  to  the  New  Poor  Law"  settle  the  matter  with  Lord  Brougham.  When  his  Lordship 
says  that  Mr.  Oastler  is  mistaken,  it  will  be-time  eneughfor  Mr.  Oasi-tler  to  reply. 

Charles  Jones,  Richmond. — Mr.  Oastler  t*  always  gratified  by  the  perusul  of  his  letters. 
But  why  not  call  at  the  Queen's  Prison?  A  written  explanation  on  the  suhj'scls  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Jones's  letter  of  Sept.  21,  would  occupy  a  whole  Fleet  Paper.  Mr.  Oastler  does  not 
pretend  to  be  *'  a  teacher'''  on  "  the  currency  question'" ;  he  is  willing  to  learn  ;  and  wlten  he 
has  mastered  the  subject,  he  would  not  object  to  become  "  a  teacher.'"  Mr.  OasJer  is  obliged 
to  Mr.  Jones  for  Lord  Western's  letter,  which  he  has  perused.  Mr.  Oastler's  opinion  is.  (but 
many  gentlemen  who  have  devoted  years  to  the  study  of  the  question  differ  from  him  )  i^iat 
the  standard  isihe  evil.  Lord  Western  '■•never  imagined  (hat  the  measure  originated  in  6(ny 
.quarter,  from  any  sinister  motive."  Now,  Mr.  Oastler  believes  thai  the  standard  was  cun- 
ningly calculated  and  fixed  to  answer  tlie  purposes  of  the  nionied  class.  He  believes  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  well  knew  what  the  consequence*  of  I  he  measure  would  be,  and  that,  knewiii^  0>, 
he  gave  his  influence  to  that  standard. 

It  was  but  the  other  day.  a  friend,  icho  was  intimate  with  the  Premier's  fat  her,  informed 
Mr.  Oastler  of  the  following  conversation  between  the  father  and  the  son,  communicated  to 
him  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Sir  R.  Peel,  Sen. — "  You  are  little  aware  of  the  confusion  you  will  cause  in  the  touMlry 
by  your  Cash  Payment  Bill.     You  will  reduce  the  value  of  land  one  half." 

Sir  R.  Peel,  Jun. — "*  /  do  not  care,  father,  I  will  carry  it." 

Oh,  Yes,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  the  fool  that  Lord  Western  iuiu^inet. 
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"  Mr,  OASTLER. 

"  On  Tuesday  week  we  had  the  pleasure  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours,  in  bis  cell  in  the  Queen'* 
Prison,  with  this  powerful  and  talented  gentleman;  and  his  admirers  and  friends  in  this  rounty  will 
be  ^lad  to  learn  that  he  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  as  good  health  as  he  ever  was  in  his  life.  He  assured 
iiti.  that  since  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  throw  him  into  prison,  he  had  never  been  more  happy 
ill  his  life;  that  during  the  whole  lime  he  had  not  had  one  unkind  word  or  look  from  living  mortal ; 
and  what  made  his  imprisoned  hours  more  sweet  was.  that  his  amiable  and  excellent  wife  had  never 
uttered  one  murmur.  When  we  left  him  at  the  gate,  we  fully  intended  giving  him  anoiher  call, 
and  promised  that  we  would  do  so;  but,  alas!  we  forgot  that  he  was  subjected  to  the  cruel  and 
arbitrary  rules  of  mortal  man.  When  we  called  the  evening  before  leaving  town,  we  were  told 
there  was  no  admittance,  as  the  time  for  visits  for  that  day  was  passed.  Ah,  Oastler,  a  few  years 
ago,  when  your  eloquence  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  in  defence  of  the  oppressed,  thrilled  our 
lieart,  little  did  we  think  that  such  advocacy  would  bring  you  to  be  separated  by  bolls  and  bars 
from  the  world  at  large,  and  that  your  friends  could  only  see  you  at  such  hours  and  times  as  a 
'  keeper'  willed  it."— The  Wakefield  Journal,  Sept.  8, 1843. 


TO  M».  RICHARD  OASTLER,  QUEEN'S  PRISON. 

13.  Charlotte  Street,  Hope  Town,  Bethnal  Green,  Sept.  13.  1843. 
Sir, —  Enclosed  is  the  letter  which  1  on  Monday  promised  to  send  you.  You  will  perceive  by 
the  postscript,  that  liberty  has  been  given  to  communicate  it  to  all  persons  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  subject  of  its  contents.  As  many  of  your  readers  are  deeply  interested  in  the  suliject  to 
which  the  letter  refers,  its  publicity  will  not  only  be  gratifying  to  them,  but  perhaps  be  productive 
of  some  good.  The  Petition  to  which  the  letter  has  reference  breathed  the  same  spirit  as  does  the 
Memorial,  but  with  this  exception — ihe  Petition  did  not  pray  for  inquiry,  but  prayed  the  Legisla- 
ture to  enact  such  laws  as  would  protect  the  petitioners  against  the  influences  of  unrestricted 
machinery,  against  foreign  competition,  and,  above  all,  against  the  destructive  influeoce  of  home 
competition. 

I  remain^  Sir, 

Your  very  iiumble  servant, 

W.  E.  BURROUGHS, 

Secretary  of  the  Broad  Silk  Hand>-loom  Weavers  of  Spitalfields, 


TO  Mr.  W,  E.  BURROUGHS. 

No.  20,  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  August  18,  1843. 
Sir, —  I  Was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  attending  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  lasr, 
but  I  presented  yesterday  jour  Petition,  arid  stated,  that  I  had  received  a  table  which  had  been 
mnimunicated  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  had  calculated  the  averages;  that  in  consequence  of 
the  removal  of  the  prohibition  there  had  been  a  fall,  since  182.5  to  the  present  year,  of  54  per  cent, 
■on  the  prices  paid  for  weaving  16  sorts  of  velvet,  and  of  45  per  cent,  on  11  sorts  of  other  silk  articles  ; 
that  by  ihe  repeal  of  the  Spitaltields  Act,  there  was  a  difference  of  34  per  cent,  in  one  ease  in  the 
prices  paid  by  masters  for  weaving  the  same  article,  and  of  39  per  cent,  in  another  case,  and  that 
the  average  wppkjjr  earnings  upon  velvet  were  Qs.  9d.  per  week,  and  upon  mantua  less  than  8*.  6rl. 
I  added,  that  if  the  Board  of  Trade  did  not  institute  an  inquiry  and  did  not  grant  redress,  I  might 
<-oivsider  it  my  duly,  in  another  Session,  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Lords.  I  mention 
these  circumstances,  as  ihey  are  not  noticed  in  a  newspaper  which  I  have  seen,  and  as  you  might  not 
oiherrtise  be  informed  of  them. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient,  bumble  servant, 

STANHOPE. 

P  S. — You  are  of  course  at  full  liberty  to  communicate  this  letter  to  all  persons  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  subject. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  OF  TRADE. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Operative  Broad  Silk  Hand-loom  Weavers  of  Spilalfields  and  its  vicinity. 

Humbly  showeth, — That  your  memorialists  having  received  from  your  right  hon.  commiitee  a 
letter  dated  August  3,  1843,  slating  that  the  memorial  of  the  Broad  Silk  Hand-loom  Weavers  of 
Hpiialfields  and  its  vicinity  had  been  under  its  consideration,  and  liiat  the  Government  would  mt 
refuse  its  assent  to  the  desire  for  an  in(|uiry,  if  it  be  enleriained  by  the  operatives  of  the  Spiial- 
tields  trade  in  general;  are  earnestly  solicitous  that  sucli  desire  should  be  fully  and  salisfactorily 
established.  In  order  that  the  Government  may  be  fully  convinced  that  it  is  realli/  Ihe  desire  of 
the  general  body  of  the  BroadSilk  Hand-loom  Weavers  of  Spitalfields  to  have  their  case  inquired 
into,  your  memorialists  have  not  only  appended  their  names  to  this  their  memorial,  but  will  also 
Hiost  respectfully  lay  before  yorr  right  hon.  coiiioiitiee  a  more  replete  stalenient  of  some  of  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  misery  and  degradation  of  a  majority  of  your  memorialists.  That 
your  memorialists  may  not  be  misunderstnod  by  >our  right  hon.  committee,  as  to  the  causes  to 
which  ihey  have  alluded,  .hey  deem  it  proper  to  state,  thai  sopie  ef  the  more  remote  C(ii<«c#  of  vbeir 
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fdepressed  condition  are,  first,  the  vast  increase  of  machinery,  which,  being  unrestricted  in  its  use, 
iias  superseded  such  a  vast  amount  of  manual  labour  that  the  consumption  falls  far  short  of  the 
production  ;  and,  second,  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  laws,  which  allows  foreign  manufactured 
.articles,  of  various  descriptions,  to  be  imported,  which,  together  with  the  machinery,  causes  such  a 
diminution  of  employment,  as  to  force  an  apparent  superabundance  of  hands  in  the  labour  market. 
'The  want  of  more  severe  laws  with  respect  to  the  punishmentof  smuggling,  adds  much  to  the  evils 
already  mentioned.  But  your  memorialists  conceive,  that  the  chief  and  immediate  cause  of  their 
depression  (arising  in  a  great  measure  from  the  operation  of  the  two  before-mentioned  causes)  is 
to  be  found  in  the  downward  and  ruinous  system  which  allows  the  unprincipled  manufacturer,  by 
paying  so  much  below  others  of  respectability  for  the  same  description  of  work,  to  rise  into  opu- 
Jence  upon  the  starvation  and  misery  of  your  memorialists,  the  injury  of  the  honourable  manufac- 
turer,  and  the  destruction  of  trade. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  above  all  others,  which  your  memorialists  are  desirous  of  deeply 
impressing  upon  the  minds  of  your  right  hon.  committee,  and  that  is,  that  in  the  face  of  a  ''^  more 
.Motive  demand  "  for  a  certain  description  of  goods,  which  was  the  case  only  a  few  weeks  since,  a 
reduction  in  wages  of  your  memorialists  was  effected  by  the  principal  houses  in  Spitaliields,  so 
that  your  memorialists  have  no  hope  of  amelioration  from  a  "  more  active  demand  "  for  their  labour. 
The  incalculable  benefits  which  your  memorialists  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  Spiialtields 
Acts,  and  the  prohibition-laws,  by  which  all  could  live  in  comparative  comfort,  by  their  honest  in- 
dustry, are  sll(l  fresh  in  their  recollections.  They  have  marJced,  since  the  repeal  of  the  said  laws, 
the  fearful  approaches  towards  free  trade,  with  all  its  demoralizing  and  brutalizing  influences,  such 
approaches  having  caused  premature  deaths  innumerable,  and  deprived  very  many  of  those  now  ip 
existence  of  iheir  once  comfortable  homes.  Your  memorialists  are  therefore  forced  to  the  convic- 
tion, that  while  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  the  unprincipled  ftom  taking  every  advantage  of  the 
defenceless,  they  might  as  well  expect  probity  and  all  the  other  virtues  to  be  exercised  by  noto- 
rious robbers,  as  expect,  while  there  is  so  much  temptation,  anything  like  uprightness  either  from 
the  unprincipled  manufacturer,  or  the  unprincipled  workman.  ^Unless  there  be  laws  to  restrain — 
.unless  there  be  laws  that  will  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong — the  respectable  and  honest 
against  the  violence  and  cruelty. of  the  unprincipled*— the  annihilation  of  your  memorialists,  and 
the  annihilation  of  all  order  and  security,  must  be  the  ultimate  consequ^nces.  The  solemn  convict 
tions  of  your  meniorialisls  are  not  the  result  of  theoretical  argument,  but  are  grounded  on  the 
practical  operation  and  bitter  experience  of  nearly  twenty  years. 

Under  all  these  melancholy  circumstances,  jour  memorialists  are  anxiously  desirous  of  having 
an  opportunity  of  proving,  before  any  commission  or  committeethat  may  be  appointed,  in  the  case 
of  the  Frame-work  Knitters  or  otherwise,  the  truth  of,  more  especially,  their  chief  statement,  re^ 
lating  10  ihe  destructive  influence  of  Home  competition. 

And  your  Memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

TO  MR.  RICHARD  OASTLER,  QUEEN'S  PRISON. 

7,  Camden  Villas,  Kensington,  August     ,  1843. 

My  dear  Sir,— In  page  263.  line  8,  of  No.  33  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  you  say,  '•  I  think  1  have 
produced  sufllcient  to  alarm  those  landlords  who  have  dared  to  make  prisoners  (not  vassals,)  of 
their  poor  brethren  claiming  relief." 

I  will  not  delay  a  moment  to  write  to  yon,  to  say,  that  I  believe  you  understate  the  case  here, 
and  that  many  of  the  Queen's  free  subjects  are  made  vassals,  and  are  really  under  the  position  of 
slaves,  under  the  New  Poor  Law,  with  this  exception — that  they  may  always  go  away  and  starve, 
or  siea',  or  rob,  if  they  prefer  it. 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  long  on  my  mind,  before  and  since  I  became  a  guardian  of  the 
poor  of  ihis  parish;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  yet  address  myself  to  it  properly.  The 
theory  of  maintaining  able-bodied  destitute  poor  by  providing  work  for  them,  is  at  present  all 
moonshine. 

The  wages  of  a  labourer  in  these  parts  are  estimated  by  members  of  our  board,  who  are  sup- 
porters of  the  Poor  Law,  at  12*.  per  week  on  the  average;  and  the  wife  of  such  labourer  is  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  earn,  if  not  ill  or  encumbered  by  an  infant,  6*.;  therefore  in  all  a  family 
may  have  for  its  support  18i.;  and  it  is  supposed,  where  there  are  three  or  more  children,  they 
can  scarcely  get  on  with  less. 

Now.  if  a  man  and  his  family  are  compelled  to  enter  the  workhouse,  each  individaal  is  calculated 
to  cost  the  un:on  about  is.  per  week.  If,  then,  a  man  and  his  wife  and  two  children  enter  the 
workhouse,  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  is  16«.,  and  the  man  may. be  supposed  lo  be  preiiy  fairly 
dealt  with,  in  respect  of  the  return  given  to  him  for  his  labour,  which  becomes  the  property  of  the 
parish.  But  if  a  .single  labourer  enters  the  house,  he  only  receives  or  costs  the  union  4*.  a  week, 
whilst  the  union  derives  all  the  advantage  of  his  labour,  and  pockets  all  his  earnings  above  that 
sum.  Is  not  this  something  like  reducing  a  man  to  the  situation  of  a  vassal  ?  Is  this  honest  or 
proper?  A  vassal,  a  serf,  or  a  slave,  belong  to  their  master  or  to  the  soil,  to  the  lord  of  the  soil : 
ihey  have  no  property  in  their  labour — ihey  receive  food,  raiment,  and  slielier  as  their  master  thinks 
necessary  for  them,  and  to  his  advantage — they  have  nothing  forornanu'nland  comfort,  nothing  for 
the  education  of  iht-ir  children,  nothing  for  charily,  nothing  for  medicine,  nothing  for  religious 
worship,  but  what  their  master  permits  them.  They  are  better  ofi'  than  many  an  English  labourer 
under  the  New  Poor  Law,  because  their  master  has  an  interest  in  keeping  them  strong  and  healthy. 
The  relief  given  lo  labourers  under  the  New  Poor  Law,  is  not  sufficient  lo  keep  them  in  healih — 
it  is  not  sufficient  lo  provide  them  wiili  fuel,  and  shoes,  and  other  clothing  necessary  for  preserving 
health :  it  is  j  ust  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  protract  a  miserable  existence  in  dirt  and  penury,  ex- 
posed to  every  temptation  to  cririie,  and  to  many  attacks  of  disease  ip  its  most  acute  and  terrible, 
or  subtle  and  destructive  forms. 

An  out-door  labourer,  for  instance,  earns  8d,  a  day,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  per  week  for  every 
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head  in  the  family ;  for  breakin|^  stones  or  chopping  wood  at  the  workhouse,  a  single  man  earns, 
therefore,  weekly  is.  and  a  loaf;  a  married  man,  it.  and  two  loaves;  a  married  man  wiih  a  child, 
4f.  and  three  loaves;  a  married  man  and  ihree  cliildrep,  is.  and  fiveloavtis;  or.  supposing  the 
loaf  worth  6d.,  6s.  6c/.  per  week  :  he  cannot  get  lodgings  under  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  per  week :  evidently, 
therefore,  he  is  not  maintained  by  labour  found  for  him  by  the  parish;  but  the  parish  relies  on  his 
being  assisted  by  the  benevolence  of  his  wealthy  or  poorer  neighbours,  or  upon  his  earning  an  odd 
shilling  or  two  on  Sunday,  or  after  the  regular  hours  of  work,  or  upon  his  pilfering.  If  he  is  seea 
bejging,  even  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  may  be  forced  in  to  endure  the  discipline  of  the  workhouse. 

The  only  set-oif  lo  this  is,  that  if  hf  or  any  of  his  family  fall  ill,  he  is  supplieil  with  medical 
relief.  In  certain  cases,  also,  the  wife  may  be  expected  to  earn  her  6s.,  in  which  case  the  family 
vrould  earn  12;.  6d.  per  week,  which  is  5s.  6d.  less  than  the  sum  acknowledged  to  be  sufficient  lo 
maintain  a  family  of  hve  persons,  or  bs.  6d.  less  than  will  maintain  seven  persons,  allowing  two 
more  loaves  for  the  additional  two  children. 

The  answers  I  receive  to  these  observations  are  such  as  follow:  "  We  don't  want  these  fellowi 
lo  work  for  us — the  parish  gains  nothing  or  very  little  for  their  labour.  If  the  parish  only  payi 
one  in-door  pauper  4*.  for  his  work,  it  must  be  recollected  sometimes  we  have  a  family  of  seven, 
■which  cost  us  28s. "-^The  first  argument  is  a  cruel  mockery,  because  if  these  "fellows"  were 
not  obliged  to  come,  they  would  not  work  for  the  parish  for  so  small  a  pittance.  The  other  argu- 
ment proves  the  improvident  management  of  the  destitute  labourer  and  of  destitute  families  under 
the  New  Poor  Law,  but  not  the  justice  of  that  management.  The  poor  are  obliged  to  suffer  for  the 
improvidence  of  their  governors.     This  rule  is  wrong. 

The  Poor  Iiaw<i^ommissioners,  I  am  tojd,  desire  that.no  pauper  should  be  employed  in  the 
workhouses,  at  any  craft,  but  persons  at  regular  wages.  If  the  intention  of  these  gentlemen  is  that 
the  paupers  who  are  now  so  employed  should  receive,  or  be  allowed,  on  their  leaving  the  house, 
a  balance  equivalent  to  such  tcages,  they  deserve  credit  for  this  desire.  But  I  am  afraid  their  reai 
object  is  to  prevent  any  excuse  for  a  small  allowance  of  beer,  which  is  now  given  lo  the  person* 
•whose  services  we  make  use  of  at  4*.  per  week,  as  laundresses,  carpenters,  tailors,  shoe-makers, 
&c. — to  compel  us  lo  employ  other  persons  who  are  not  paupers;  apd  so  to  reduce  us  to  the  foil/ 
of  entirely  wasting  the  relief  of  the  paupers,  by  employing  them  on  unproQiabie  works. 

Sir.  you  must  know,  old  as  you  are,  you  have  yet  a  wrii^kle  to  acquire  in  this  age  of  simplicity, 
«iid  of  philosophy  of  the  Edinburgh  school,  and  that  is,  that  paupers  must  not  be  employed  in  any 
■way  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  labour-market.  How  this  is  to  be  done.  Heaven  on,ly  knows.  The 
New  Poor  Law,  however,  may  go  a  step  further,  by  making  them  destructives.  This  will  improve 
the  labour-market.  The  ^'efficient  and  energetic'"  hoard  of  guardians  of  this  uniou  had,  before  J 
came  into  office,  hit  upon  ilie  following  notable  plan: — They  purchased  100/.  or  200/.  worth 
of  granite  at  ready  money,  employed  their  paupers  to  break  it,  spent,  in  addition,  about  30/.  per 
quarter  or  more  for  hammers.  &c.,  and  relui;ned  the  broken  granite /or  the  same  money,  at  three 
iiiunths'  credit.  Incredible  and  absurd  as  it  may  appear,  I  assure  you  this  is  a  positive  fact.  Such 
is  the  madness  of  the  spirit  of  brutal  oppression.  The  granite  is  of  no  use  to  us,  but  we  take  it 
under  tiie  vulgar  and  coarse  idea  of  preventing  the  destitute  from  applying  for  relief,  for  fear  of 
the  hard  work  provided  for  them. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  vassalage.  A  lord  has  sometimes  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
Tassal,  or  he  can  puni.sh  him  for  refusal  to  work,  or  if  he  runs  away.  Under  the  New  Poor  Law, 
a.  man  is  not  punished  for  running  away,  but  for  taking  the  workhouse  clothes  with  him,  or  for  de^ 
serting  his  wife  and  family.  If  he  refuses  to  work,  he  is  taken  before  the  magistrate  and  punished. 
He  cannot  be  hanged  or  beheaded  ;  but  if^ie  will  not  submit  to  our  rule,  he  must  perish  of  want  or 
disease,  or  commit  some  offence,  to  be  punished  by  iinprisoDineiit,  exile,  or  death. 

Can  it  be  fairly  questioned,  then,  that  under  the  New  Poor  Law  not  all,  but  manv  of  the  free- 
born  subjects  of  the  Queen,  are  reduced  to  a  state  very  nearly  resembling  vassalage,  if  not  to  vas? 
calage  itself,  nay,  worse  than  vassalage? 

You  must  remember  that  we  have  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  authority  for  it,  that  this  is 
«tn  "e^cien/Zy  conducted  union;  and  I  believe  I  may  add,  that  we  are  generous  compared  with 
other  parishes  and  unions. 

The  usual  amount  of  relief  we  give  to  a  single  pauper  out  of  the  house  is  a  I^.,  one  pound  of 
meat,  and  one  loaf  of  bread,  per  week — in  value,  at  present,  of  about  Is.  \9d.  To  respectable 
persons  above  sixty  or  seventy,  we  sometimes  allow  2*.  6^^. ;  and  to  persons  above  eighty  years  of 
atfe,  very  often  3*.  We  have,  however,  many  persons  from  sixty  to  ninety-three  years  of  age  in 
the  workhouses. 

With  regard  to  imprisonment,  the  guardians  have  no  power,  except  as  a  board,  to  order  any 
one  to  be  kept  in  or  go  out  of  the  workhouse — the  master  alone  can  determine,  except  in  cases 
where  the  board  give  posiiiveorders.  We  can  only  individually  recommend  the  master  to  ''  confine" 
or  let  out  a  pauper.  It  depends,  therefore,  on  the  spirit  of  the  board,  or  of  the  master,  what  de- 
gree of  liberty  is  given  to  the  paupers;  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  haviug  ruled  (Article  24) 
that  paupers  may  be  allowed  to  quit  the  workhouse  for  some  urgent  orspecial  reason.  The  spirit 
of  the  system  is  undoubtedly  a  spirit  of  cjonluienient.  I  hope  the  guardians  of  unions  are  not 
generally  throughout  the  country  tyrannical  enough  to  carry  it  out.  I  found,  however,  the  other 
day,  nvoung  female  in  our  workhouse  who  had  an  illegitimate  child,  and  she  had  not  had  liberty  to 
leave  the  workhouse  more  than  three  times  for  eighteen  lupnihs  or  two  years!  Oh!  the  gallantry 
of  the  British  Sovereign  and  British  Parliament! — oh!  the  courage  of  the  British  Lion  ! — oh!  the 
A.ile  era  of  the  rule  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

i  remaip,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

JOHN  PERCEVAL. 


.CONCORDIUAI   ;PRESS,    HAM    COMMON,    SiURREy. 
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THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold.  ourInstitutions,particularlythatof  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace^ 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
MOW  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  jnouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode-of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 
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4>e  had  of  the  Publishers,  or  of  Mr.  Oastler,  at  the  Queen's  Prison.  ' 
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I    cannot   too   strongly   recommend    the    following   to   the   notice  of  invalids. 
William  and  his  wife  are  treasures  in  a  sick  house. — R.O. 

WILLIAM  and  SARAH  DODD  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  thanks 
to  their  friends  in  general,  and  beg  to  acquaint  ihem,  that  in  consequence  of  the  deaih  of 
l^he  gentleman  with  whom  they  have  lived  for  -the  last  six  months,  they  are  now  in  want  of  a  situa- 
tion. 

They  would  be  most  happy  to  engage  with  any  elderly  or  invalid  lady  or  gentleman  who  might 
require  their  united  services  as  nurse,  cook,  and  liouspkeeper,  and  general  assistant.  They  would 
have  no  objection  to  town  or  country,  or  lo  lake  cbart(e  of  a  set  of  chambers.  W.  and  S.  D.  have 
no  encumbrance;  and  the  most  satisfactory  testimony  as  to  character  and  ability  will  be  giveu  fay 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  genileman  wiih  whom  ihey  have  lived. 

Address  (post  paid),  William  Dodd,  2,  Elizabeih  Street,  King's  Row,  Walworth. 


LONDON : 
W.     J.     CLEAVER,     80,     BAKER     STREET, 

PORTMAN    SQUARE  ; 

AND 

JOHN  PAVEV,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Fair  play  is  a  jewel :  the  turnkey  shall  be  heard  as  well  as  the  prisoner.   Woultl 
that  the  same  justice  could  be  obtained  by  us  from  "outsiders," — R.O. 

TO  MR.  RICHARD  OASTLER,  QUEEN'S  PRISON. 

Queen's  Prison,  September  22,  1813. 

Sin. — Havinnf  observed,  in  yonr  paper  of  this  week,  a  very  intemperate  letter  to  you,  signed 

H.  Cayley,   I  cannot,  without  great  injustice  to  myself,  suffer  such  faJsehoods  to  be  circulateJ 

without  contradiclion.     I  am,  therefore,  reluctantly  compelled,  holding  a  public  situation  as  I  do, 

to  vindicate  my  own  character.     The  facts,  so  strangely  misrepresented  by  Mr.  Cayley,  are  these. 

This  "■  delicately  nurtured  female,"  (using  his  own  words,)  had  been  into  at  least  one  public- 
house, — the  Britannia,  opposite  the  prison,  wiih  a  char-woman,  who  is  employed  by  several  respect- 
able gentlemen  in  the  prison,  notwithstanding  Mrs.  Cayley's  assertion  that  she  was  her  own  private 
servant.  That  some  person  being  present  at  the  time,  came  over  and  told  Elsworthy,  the  officer  oh 
tJuty,  that  a  char-woman,  wiili  a  red  shawl  on.  in  company  with  another  female,  were  in  the  Bri- 
tannia, and  they  intended  bringing  in  spirits.  He  came  to  me  to  say,  that  from  information  he  had 
received,  he  should  have  to  send  some  person  up  to  be  searched.  I  immediately  left  the  room,  as 
usual  upon  such  occasions,  and  went  down  stairs.  I  there  saw  Mrs.  Cayley  and  the  char-woman  in 
the  lobby — the  latter,  upon  examination,  having  in  her  apron  some  eggs,  wood,  celery,  and  a  red 
iierring;  but  upon  being  asked  what  she  had,  Mrs.  Cayley  interfered,  and  said,  "You  had  better 
search  me — she  has  nothing  concealed  about  her."  As  I  was  standing  by  at  the  time,  I  considered, 
under  such  circumstances,  she  ought  to  be  searched  also,  and  consequently,  requested  them  both  to 
walk  up  stairs  to  my  tlaughter,  who,  I  should  here  state,  is  a  female  officer  duly  appointed  for  this 
purpose.  At  this,  Mrs.  Cayley  became  highly  indignant,  although  she  had  asked  Elsworthy  to 
search  her  in  the  lobby,  and  said  she  would  go  to  the  Governor.  1  recommended  her  to  do  so,  but 
never  threatened  to  lock  her  out  if  she  did,  as  falsely  stated  by  Mr.  Cayley  in  his  letter  to  you. 
She  did  go  to  the  Governor,  who  was  also  of  opinion  that  she  ought  to  be  searched.  She  then  went 
up  stairs  to  my  daughter,  for  this  purpose;  but  how  she  could  have  imagined  that  she  was  sealed 
on  a  sofa,  there  being  no  such  article  in  the  room,  I  know  not;  or  that  she  had  a  glass  of  water 
offered  to  her,  which,  together  with  other  statements,  are  equally  false,  and  wliich  I  can  prove  by 
the  testimony  of  a  respectable  young  lady,  who,  being  on  a  visit  to  my  daughter,  was  present  the 
whole  time. 

No  spirits  having  been  found  upon  either,  I  presume  they  had  been  prevailed  on  by  persons 
whom  I  have  since  learnt  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  not  to  bring  it  in. 

I  must  now.  Sir,  call  your  attention  to  the  insulting  expressions  made  use  of  by  Mr.  C.  toward* 
me, — such  as  "■  Jack-in-office"- — '■"mnst  brvlal  and  violent  conduct" — ^'brutal  treatment  of  a 
debased  and  degraded  understrapper" — •^low-minded  turnkey  "  &c.  Is  this  f^entlemanlif  lan- 
guage? I  would  ask.  Does  Mr.  Cayley  forget,  or  does  he  consider  occasional  pecuniary  accom- 
piodation  brutal  treatment;  and  this  loo  without  ever  receiving  one  word  of  thanks  from  him.  I 
need  only  add,  that  I  fearlessly  leave  my  conduct  upon  all  occasions  to  the  voice  of  the  inmates 
generally,  as  to  its  being  satisfactory  or  otherwise.  No  respectable  person  will  question  it,  I  am 
mite.  And  if  Mr.  Cayley  can  believe  there  is  any  truth  in  what  he  has  written,  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  prove  that  no  person  here  exceeded  their  duty. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

H.  COLWELL. 


Hear  a  second  Voice  from  a  Debtors'  Prison  ! — R.O. 

TO  Mr.  RICHARD  OASTLER,  QUEEN'S  PRISON. 

London,  September  2.  181.3. 
Mv  Dear  Sin, — I  enclose  the  supplement  to  my  friend's  graphic  description  of  the  diacipline 
pursued  towards  debtors  in  Her  Majesty's  gaol  of  Gloucestershire. 

In  my  last  notice,  I  pointed  at  ihe  probable  origin  of  ihis  otherwise  unexplained  treatment  of 
the  unfortunate:  perhaps  the  following  considerations  may  serve  to  account  for  the  continuance  at 
all  of  the  system  of  imjirisonmetit  for  debt,  and  the  great  difficulty  opposed  to  its  immediate  and 
linal  abolition. 

In  the  case  of  persons  not  traders,  (and  more  recently  with  a  few  ppcnliar  and  occasional  ex- 
ceptions.) the  Insolvent  Court  is  the  only  aceessi!)le  irihiiiial  by  means  of  which  the  property  of  a 
«lebtor  can  be  distributed  among  his  creditors,  and  disclosures  of  this  properly  enforced  upon  him. 
But  the  prison  is  the  liirnpike-f^aie  of  Ike  Insolvent  Court;  and  it  follows  at  once  that  men 
having  privilege  of  Parliaiiieirt.  and  therefore  not  being  liable  to  this  process,  can  never  be  forced 
to  pay  their  just  debts,  excepting  so  far  as  the  nature  and  situation  of  their  pro()crty  is  notorious, 
so  as  to  allow  the  creditor  to  resort  to  it  after  judgment  obtained  ;  and  in  cases  where  the  lega) 
estate  is  in  the  name  of  trustees,  this  is  of  course  iiopracticalile.  The  debtor  himself,  if  privileged, 
cannot  be  examined;  and  as  to  Chancery,  the  name  is  generally  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  creditor 
for  a  moderate  amount.  But  give  a  ressio  bonoran,  or  power  of  distributing  ihp  debtor's  propf  riy 
by  a  speedy  and  direct  process,  in  07ic  case,  and  you  mu-t  give  it  in  all;  aud  llins,  I  submit,  it  is 
apparent  why  all  Lord  CotteiiliaiM"s  efforts  to  procure  the  eiiarlment  of  sucii  a  measure' have  failed. 
Persons  having  |)rivilege  of  I'arliaiueui  would  become  sjibject  to  it,  and  therefore  have  resisted, 
and  will  resist  it.  With  such  a  law,  the  property  (|uaJificalion  could  not  exist  for  an  hour,  or  half 
the  aristocracy  must  leave  the  House  of  Commons,  or  perjure  themselves;  for  who  would  confer 
(^secundcm  artem)  a  qualification,  which  mi^lil  on  the  next  day  be  subjected  to  the  oieinber's  debts? 


ill 

i  know  you  are  one  of  those  loving  the  "  rerum  cognoscere  causas,""  and  I  have  sent  this  accord- 
inglj.     A  straw  sometimes  shows  '■'■which  way  the  wind  blows." 

BeJieve  me  to  be,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

K . 


TO  THE  RiaHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  R.  G.  GRAHAM,  BART.,  SECRETARY  OP 
STATE  FOR  THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

Gloucester,  County  Gaol,  Sept.  14,  1843. 

Sir — If  there  be  one  feature  more  prominent  than  another  by  which  we  may  know  the  face  of 
a  tyrant — by  which  we  may  most  certainly  detect  the  cloven  foot  of  plain  deformed  oppression — by 
which  we  may  identify  the  monster  at  once,  whether  appearing  in  his  ordinary  Eastern  garb,  or 
disguised  as  the  Constitutional  Minister  of  a  limited  monarchy^it  is  the  feature  of  caprice.  When 
we  find  two  sets  of  edicts,  each  of  the  most  arbitrary  character,  and  of  an  exactly  contrary  effect, 
-10  be  enforced  upon  the  most  helpless  class,  placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  going  forth  from 
your  official  sanctuary  of  Whitehall  within  about  a  year  of  each  other,  and  in  actual  operation  at 
the  same  time,  in  different  English  prisons,  upon  those  who  should  be  in  no  prison  at  all,  what  must 
be  the  instant  impression  of  such  manifest  caprice  on  a  subject,  and  from  a  quarter  where  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  fixed  rules?  That  each  code  is  equally  the  offspring  of  a  mind  drunk  with  its 
own  power,  reeling  to  and  fro  with  every  fresh  gust  of  its  exercise,  and  crushing  or  consoling-^ 
iiverwhelming  its  subjects  with  indignity  and  oppression,  or  indulging  them  in  relaxations — not  ac- 
cording to  the  dissimilarity  of  their  circumstances,  but  those  being  precisely  alike,  according  only 
t(Mhe  "  sic  volo"  of  to-day,  and  the  "  sicjubeo"  of  to-morrow. 

And  now.  Sir  James,  for  facts^ — facts  which,  few  though  they  be,  will,  I  warrant,  exhibit  you 
before  your  eourtrymen  as  the  ■ne  plus  ultra  of  disposition  enthroned  in  the  office  of  an  English 
Minister,  and  wielding,  to  the  disgrace  of  her  name,  the  arbitrary  power  of  your  Sovereign  ! 

"■  fVhilehall,  IG/Ao/MflrcA,  1842. — The  foregoing  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  Gaol,  the  Penitentiary,  and  the  Houses  of  Correction  for  the  county  of  Gloucester,  with  the 
additions  and  alterations  above  mentioned,  I  hereby  certify  as  proper  to  be  enforced. 

"  J.  R.  is.  GRAHAM." 

Such.  Sir  James,  is  your  manifesto  of  last  year,  by  virtue  of  which  the  department  of  the  gaol 
in  which  I  write  is  now  actually  governed  ;— and  now  for  a  specimen  of  its  import  and  embodiment, 
which  I  shall  give  in  a  parali.bl  with  another  set  of  "  Rules  for  the  conduct  and  treatment  of  pri- 
xoners  in  ilie  Queen's  Prison,"  also  "  approved,  J.  R.  G.  Graham,"  on  "■March  7.  1843."  Can 
both  be  right? — are  either  right? — are  not  all  merely  based  upon  the  to;'// of  one  who  has  the  power, 
and  the  submission  of  slaves  who  must  obey  ? 

REGULATIONS. 

"Gloucester  County  Gaol.  "  Quee^j's  Prison. • 

"  Deblors-Class  1,  2,  3.  "■Debtors— Class  1.  2,  3. 

"Class  1. — Those  who  have  been  remanded  "  Class  1. — Any  debtor  adjudged  to  be  dig- 

by  the  InsoUent  Court,  or  whom  the  Visiting  charged  at  some  future  period  on  the  ground  of 
.Justices  may  send  to  this  class  for  repeated  fraud,  and  any  debtor  who  does  not  (according 
breach  of  the  Rules.  to  the  Act  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110)  jS/e  a  schedule  of 

his  property. 
"  Rule  293. — Prisoners  in  Class  1.  shall  re-  ^' Visitors  to  Prisoners. — He  (the  Keeper) 

ceive  no  visits,  except  that  each  may  see  one  shall  direct  that  relations  and  friends  lie  ad- 
visitor  once  a  week  for  half  an  hour  on  a  r/jMj-*-  mitted  to  the  prisoners  between  the  hours  of 
day  ;  such  visitor  not  to  be  a  woman,  unless  in  nine  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening,  ex- 
the  relation  of  wife,  sister,  mother,  or  daughter."      cept  during  Pivine  Service,  or  unless  be  shall 

have  good  reason  for  believing  that  such  admis- 
sion may  lead  to  a  breach  of  discipline  or  good 
order  in  the  prison." 

I  pray  you.  Sir  James  Graham,  if  you  were  put  to  the  rack  for  it,  could  you  furnish  the  out- 
raged English  people  with  the  ghost  of  a  reason  why  you  ordain  that  a  debtor  of  Class  1.  in  the 
prison  of  Glouc*siershire  shall  receive  the  consolations  of  social  intercourse  but  from  one  visitor 
for  half  an  hour  only  upon  a  Thvsday  ;  that  he  shall  never  see  his  betrothed,  or  his  cousin  being 
a  woinau ;  and  lliai  tor  six  days  in  the  week  (i.e.  313  days  of  every  year)  he  shall  be  immured  in, 
;iiay  be,  total  .soliiuHe?  Yet  that  in  the  Queen's  Prison,  the  man  in  the  corresponding  class  shall 
,l)e  permitted  his  visitors  with  no  restriction  but  that  of  peace  and  order  in  the  prison? 

REGULATIONS. 

"  Glol'cester  County  Gaol.  "  Queen's  Prisox. 

"  Rule  304. — No  vi.-iiior  shall  come  into  the  ^'^ Hours  of  locking  and  unlocking  gates. — 

wards,  except  that  a  wife  may  attend  her  bus-  The   prison  gates  are  lo  he  unlocked  at  eight 

band,  a  parent  a  child,  or  a  child  a  parent,  in  a  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  locked  at  nine  o'clock 

prisoner's   private  room;  but  no  prisoner  shall  every  evening,  except  in  term  time,  and  then  at 

be  allowed  to   receive  more  than  one  such  visit  ten  o'clock." 
in  a  fortnight,  or  in  Class  1,  in  three  weeks." 

So  that  the  debtor  in  prison  in  Gloucestershire  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  lo  no  visitor,  no 
friend,  not  of  his  family  circle,  except  through  an  iron  grating,  in  jpublic,  and  exposed  to  the  air. 


Ill 

flor  ev*n  the  members  of  .his  family,  oft^ner  than  pne  aod  onee  a  foryiiofht.or  once  in  three  weeks;  whilst 
'in  the  Queen's  Prison, you  order  free  admission  and  egress  tp  friends  uf  prisoners  belweeo, the  hour* 

of  nine  in  the  morning  and  nine  in  the  evening!  How  is  it.  Sir  James,  that  in  ^our  code  debt  is  so 
,miick  mo/e  criminal  in  Gloucestershire  than  in  London? 

REGULATIONS. 

"Gloucester  CouNtr  Gaol.  "Queen's  Prison. 

"Rule  294. — A  prisoner  in  Glass  1,  if  no^ on  "Prisoturt  of  the  first  class. — Rule  68.-r- 

county  allowance,  shall  be  allowed,  out  of  his  They  shall  be  divided  into  two  divisions — those 

own  money  in  the  Keeper's  hands,  diet  not  ex-  who  maintain  themselves,  and  those  who  do  not. 

ceeding  that  specified  in  Schedule  C  ;  but  he  The  prisoners  who  do  nof  receive  any  allowance 

shall  not  receive  or  tave  in  any  way  any  superr  from  the  pri&on,  m/7_y  prx)cure. for  themselves,  or 

iluities,  or  anj/ /oorf  or  <^rinA:MAa/ei>gr,  except  receive  at  proper  hours,  from  the  Marshal,  a. 

as  above;  nor  shall  he  be  allowed,  out  of  his  reasonable  quantity  of  plain  food  ;  and  ihey 

money  while  in  prison,  anj/f/ting-  except  the  rfief  may  purchase  for  themselves,  or  receive  from 

as  above,  clothes  and  bedding,  or  all  of  them,  ^/t^zr/rzent/s,  in  each  period  of  21  hours,  icine 

and  any  expenses  incurred  with  a  view  to  his  not  exceeding  one  pint,  except  in  cases  in  which 

discharge.  the  sprgeon  shall  permit  a  larger  allowance  on 

"  Rule  295. — Prisoners  in  Class  2,  shall  not  the  ground  of  health;  such  permission,  and  the 

receive  or  have  in  any  way  anything  except  from  grounds  thereof,  to  he  entered  in  his  journal, 
the  county.  *'  Prisoners  of  this  class  who  do  not  maintain 

'■' Schedule  C,  of  food,  referred  to. — Every  themselves,  may  receive  from  the  Marshal  Zs.Qd. 

day  1^  lb.  of  bread,  coarse,  seconds,  a  day  old ;  per  week,  and  they  mai/  procure  from  them- 

a  quart  of  porridge  at  breakfast,  with  leeljis  and  selves,  or  receive  from  their  friends,  at  proper 

onions.     Women  only  a  pint.  hours,  a  reasonable  quantity  of  plain  food  an4 

'^'Dinner. — Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Sa-  malt  liquor,  not  exceeding  one  pint  \a  each  24 

turdays,  2  lb.  of  potatoes  and  \  of  an  oz.  of  salt.  Jiours. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  4oz.  of  rice  and  |of  an  '■'■Second  class. — ^Debtors  not  included  in  the 

.oz.  of  salt.     Thursdays  and  Sundays,  1|  lb.  of  first  class,  who  (under  the  provisions  of  the  53 

potatoes  and  |  of  ^n  oz.  of  salt,  and  3oz.  of  Geo.  3.  c.  113)  shall  make  oaih  that  they  are 

"boiled  bacon  or  4  oz.  of  cheese  per  day.     Anfi  pot  worth  10/.,  may  receive  from  the  Keeper  5*, 

debtors  who  have  been  four  months  in  prison,  per  week  during  the  first  six  months  of  their  im- 

on  Thursdays  and  Sundays  shall  have  6  oz.  of  prisonment,   and  3;.  6d.  per  week  during  the 

beef.  second  six  months,  [when  it  shatl  cease] ;  an^ 

*'  Rule  296. — Prisoners  in  -Class  8.  may  -have  they  may  procure  for  themselves,  or  receive  from 

any  property  of  their  own  with  them  in  prison,  their  friends,  at   proper   hours,   a    reasonable 

but  Mo/oorf  or  rfrint, orolher  consumable  arli-  quantity  of  plain  food  and  malt  liquor,  not  ex.- 

'cje«,  beyond  the  amount  of  two  shillings  a  day."  ceeding  one  quart  in  each  24  hours." 

Sir  James  Graham !  bow  do  you  dare  to  insult  the  administration  of  justice  in  a  prison  of 
England  by  solemnly  directing  "  to  be  enforced  "  against  a  debtor  who  maintains  himself  ^' out 
of  his  own  money  in  the  Keeper'' s  hands."  your  prison  dietary  of  Schedule  C,  by  which  such  debtor 
is  entirely  deprived  of  the  use  of  fish.  Jlesh.  and  fowl  until  he  shall  have  been  foitr  months  in 
prison;  and  then  graciously  permitting  him  lo  enjoy  six  ounces  of  your  prison  beef  (bought  with 
bis  own  money)  twice  in  the  week  only  ?  But  if  that  is  a  proper  regulation  lo  be  enforced  in  the 
gaol  of  Gloucestershire,  how  could  you,  consistently,  promulgate  a  parallel  rule  for  the  debtor  in 
the  Queen's  Prison,  permiitipg  him  choice  of  food  ad  libitum,  and  wine  and  ale  in  reasonable  pro.- 
portions?  By  what  principle,  S\r  James,  hfive  you  been  led  to  such  contrary  conclusions  in  the 
two  cases,  or  is  the  debtor  in  Gloucestershire  totally  opt  of  the  protection  of  the  laws  apd  reach  of 
Parliament ;  and  is  it  therefore  that  you  are  free  to  work  with  him  your  tyrannic  will  ?  But  though 
the  most  favoured  Class  3.  debtor,  (or  person  confined  on  such  imputation,)  is  in  the  gaol  of  Glou- 
cestershire forbidden  the  use  of  wine,  nor  allowed  to  expend  of  his  own  mojiey,  in  provisions  and 
ale,  more  than  two  shillings  a  day,  you  have  actually  been  more  liberal  to  the  prisoners  in  the 
■criminal  department  of  the  same  prison  ;  for,  by  Rule  851,  it  is  expressly  permitted  to  felons  and 
misdemeanants  awaiting  their  trial,  to  expend  three  shillings  per  diem  in  meat  and  drink. 

Having  now,  I  believe,  made  out  my  impeachment  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  look  through  this  paper; — having  shown,  out  of  your  own  mouth  and  under  your  own 
band,  the  most  glaring  contradictions  and  inconsistency  in  your  government  of  the  same  classes  in 
two  distinct  prisons,  and  of  different  classes  in  the  same  prison ;— having  convicted  you  of  dieting 
debtors  in  the  same  class  on  Schedule  C.  in  the  one  gaol,  and  permitting  them  with  wine  and  ale  in 
the  other — of  denying  them  social  intercourse  here,  and  permitting  it  almost  unrestrained  there; — 
having  shown  your  superior  regard  for  an  "  untried  felon"  in  tlie  same  gaol  with  a  debtor  who 
^nay  be  iniprisoned  without  any  trial  at  ail,, or  any  hope  of  one.— I  now  take  my  leave  of  Her 
Majesty's  manager  of  the  Home  Department,  with  this  piece  of  humble  advice:  whatever  you  are, 
whatever  you  would  do — whether  you  would  be  merciful  in  Southwark,  or  tyrannical  in  Gloucesr 
tershire — recollect,  that  the  schoolmaster  has  been  introduced  into  our  prisons,  and  that  all  who 
come  and  go  there  (and  they  are  not  a  few  thousands  in  the  course  of  a  year)  can  read,  or  learn, 
discuss,  approve,  or  condemn  the  heartless,  reckless,  meddling,  capricious  iueonsislencies  of  the 
:Jlonie  Stcreiary. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir  James, 

lu -Class  8, 

A  GENTLEMAN  COMMONE?:^ 
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FLEET  PAPERS. 


THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  tlic  perusal  of  tlie  friends  of  Cliiis- 
tiaiiity  and  the  Constitution  t,  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocraey,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  ytossessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  Englatid. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortn- 
nate  event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  Ho  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  tt* 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wm.  Wet-ls,  Gracechurch  Street. — Thanks  for  a  copy  of  '*  Judaic  Law,  versus  English  Mili- 
tary Law — Gaol  Debt  Law— the  Pauper  Law — and  Factory  Slave  Law." — The  pamphlet 
will  be  useful  to  Mr.  Oasller. 

Rkv.  —  Hawker,  Morwenstow,  Cornwall. — Two  Copies  of  "  The  Poor  Man  and  his  Parisli 
Church"  are  received^  thanks  for  I  hem.     JVould  that  every  rich  man  had  read  that  Hymn. 

Many  Correspondents  have  expressed  a  wish  thpl  Mr.  Oasiler  would  publish,  in  a  handsome- 
volume,  the  Fleet  Papers  on  the  anli-Church  of  England  and  unconstitutional  principles  iff 
the  New  Poor  Law.  beginning  with  Number  .32,  Fol.  IIL,  and  concluding  with  (he  last  of 
the  series  on  the  New  Poor  Law,  which  wilt  be  No.  43.  being  li  Numbers.  They  say,  thai 
the  argument  would  go  far  to  convince  every  friend  of  the  Church  and  State  that  the  Neio 
Poor  Law  must  be  repealed.  Mr.  Oasller  is  thankful  for  the  good  opinion  of  his  currespon- 
dents,  and  would  be  delighted  to  adopt  their  suggestion,  but  uaiil  of  money  hinders.  If 
funds  were  at  hand,  he  would  most  gladly  set  about  the  publication  immediately. 


THE!    Flil]C]T    PAPERS 

are  regularly  published  every  SATURDAY,  at  2(/.  each;  also  every  four  weeks,  in  Parts,  con- 
taining four  Numbers,  at  9d.  each. 

A  few  copies,  bound  in  cotton,  of  Vols.  1  and  2  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  at  10s.  each  volume,  niny 
be  had  of  the  Publishers,  or  of  Mr.  Oasller,  at  the  Queen's  Prison. 
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JOHN  PAVEY,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND. 
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NOTICES    OF   THE   FLEET   PAPERS. 

«'  The  FLEET  PAPERS,— New  Poor  Law.— We  take  the  following  able  and  souT-stirriny 
article  from  the  forlhcominjf  Fleet  Paper  of  to-morrow.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a  careful  and  atten- 
live  perusal  by  every  man  who  professes  to  have  one  spark  of  patriotism  in  bis  bosom :—  *  *  ." 
—T/ie  Wakefield  Journal.  August  11,  1843. 

"  The  FLEET  PAPERS.— The  Poor  Law.— Mr,  Oastler,  in  his  Fleet  Papert,  continues 
to  address  letters  to  Sir  James  Graham  on  the  subject  of  this  law.  In  the  forthcoming  number  of 
lo-morrow,  is  a  powerful  and  well-written  article,  which  almost  surpasses  Oastler  in  plaintire  and 
ihrillinff  eloquence.  We  select  the  following.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  desirous  of  seeing  both 
this  and  other  laws  discussed  with  ability,  fervour,  and  injpartiality,  we  advise  tbem  to  become  sub? 
scribers  to  the  'little  Fleeters.'  " — Ibid.  August  2b,  1843. 


(Extracted  from  the  Wakefield  Journal,  Sept.  8,  1843.J 

"OASTLER'S  FLEET  PAPERS. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Wakefield  Journal. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  the  perusal  of  some  of  Mr.  Oasiler's  Fleet  Papers :  they  are 
written  in  the  spirit  of  candour  and  honesty,  and  full  of  truths  and  awful  warnings.  I  have  be- 
spoken a  complete  set,  and  I  advise  every  person  of  every  degree  and  station  to  lay  aside  all  pre- 
judices, and,  if  they  can  spare  twopence  a  week,  to  purchase  the  Fleet  Papert,  and  to  read  and 
digest  them  with  the  attention  they  deserve. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Sept.  7, 1843."  "AN  OLD  SUBSCRIBER." 

( Extracted  from  the  Times,  Sept.  22,  1843.^ 
"OASTLERS   FLEET   PAPERS, 

"  ("From  a  Correspondent.) 

'•  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  Times  who  and  what  Richard  Oastler  is.  He  is 
loo  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  as  a  powerful  and  popular  public  speaker,  and 
as  the  untiring  and  invincible  friend  of  the  poor,  to  need  a  formal  introduction. 

"  The  Fleet  Papers  were  commenced  on  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  January,  1841,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  a  weekly  number  has  been  regularly  issued.  Mr.  Oastler  thus  stated  their 
objects  at  the  outset:-— (See  (he  Prospectus  on  the  title-page  of  this  Cover.) 

'•  To  the  principles  here  laid  down  Mr.  Oastler  has  steadfastly  adhered.  Up  to  November  19, 
1842,  his  writings  bore  the  form  of  letters  to  'Thomas  Thomhill,  Esq,;'  subsequently  they  have 
been  addressed  to  Sir  J.  Graham. 

"  It  is,  in  truth,  high  time  to  do  justice  to  Richard  Oastler.  With  biin  orig'inated  the  factory 
<|Uestion  and  those  ameliorations  which  have  taken  place;  and  nobly  was  he  seconded  by  the  late 
Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  who  literally  spent  his  life  in  his  cause;  by  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bull,  now  of 
Birmingham,  an  ornavient  to  his  cloth ;  and  by  Mr.  John  Wood,  of  I3radford,  himself  a  manufac- 
lurer.  whose  pecuniary  sacrifices  were  great  for  the  promotion  of  a  reform  which  it  was  pretended 
^^ouId  be  the  ruin  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged,  as  if  gain  were  paramount  to  humanity,  or 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Wood's  intelligence  and  experience  were  not  as  good  a  judge  of  a  sound  manu- 
facturing policy  as  his  neii;hbours.  When  we  look  back  upon  the  exertions  made  by  Oastler, 
^Sadler,  Bull,  and  Wood,  from  1830  to  1836,  we  are  struck  with  admiration;  but  we  confess  that 
our  surprise  overpowers  our  admiration,  as  we  turn  over  the  records  of  later  exertions  in  the  same 
cause  and  nowhere  find  mention  of  the  names  of  either  Oastler,  Sadler,  Bull,  or  Wood.  How  little 
is  this  policy  !  Why,  if  Oastler,  with  his  trenchant  blade,  bad  not  hewn  his  way  through  the  positive 
xnonntains  of  obstruction  which  were  raised  to  it  in  the  early  stages  of  this  brilliant  advance  of 
humanity  and  justice.  Lord  Ashley  would  never  have  had  a  standing-place;  and  we  are  sure  that 
in  thus  reminding  the  noble  Lord  of  what  he  owes  to  his  predecessors  in  a  work  which  gains  for 
him  so  much  genuine  renown,  we  only  suggest  a  duty,  the  neglect  of  which  is  a  spot  that  greatly 
impairs  the  splendour  of  his  exertions. 

"  We  cannot  better  begin  our  citations  from  the  Fleet  Papers  than  by  extracting  from  them  the 
following  important  document,  which  flings  a  flood  of  light  ujion  the  Whig  Conservative  New  Poor 
Law : —        *         *        * 

'*  So  far  the  commission.  The  distinguished  persons  to  whom  it  was  directed  promptly  met,  and 
as  proinpily  issued  a  series  of  '  Orders '  to  the  high  sheriffs,  justices  of  assize,  and  of  the  peace.  &c., 
all  of  wi)om  were  admonished  to  obey  them  under  the  penally  of  '  condign  punishment'  for  neglect. 
These  'orders'  were  accompanied  by  'directions,'  conveying  the  interpretation  of  the  Jaws  by  the 
commissioners.  Our  desire  is  to  append  this  consequent  of  the  commission  to  the  preceding  extract, 
but  it  would  make  our  article  too  long.  We  therefore  reserve  it  for  a  second  notice  of  the  Fleet 
Papers. 

"  Some  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  take  it  into  their  heads  to  fancy  that  these  documents  are 
a  fabrication  ingeniously  contrived  so  as  to  bear  with  peculiar  force  upon  the  Poor  Law  under 
which  England  groans  at  the  present  day^  but  we  pledge  ourselves  to  their  auihenlicitv.  They  are 
liieraf  copies  from  the  original, '  imprinted  at  London  bv  Robert  Barker,  priflier  tg  the  Ii.ij:)^'s  Most 
Excellent  Maiestie:  and  by  the  assig,nees  of  Richard  Bill,  1G30.' 

'•  For  the  present  we  shall  only  add,  in  the  way  of  useful  information  to  the  reader,  that  the 
Fleet  Papers  are  published  by  Cleaver,  of  Baker  Street,  Portman  Square,  and  Pavey,  Holywell 
titreei;  that  they  are  not  stamped,  but  as  each  number  is  within  the  penny-postage  w.eight,  tilery  ^» 
Aio  pbsaclp  to  the  widest  circulation." 


ill 

jVIn.  Oastler  would  seek  in  vain  for  words  to  express  his  feelings  on  the  perusaj 
of  such  letters  as  the  followingc — 

(Eg^tr acted  from  the  Times,  Sept.  26,  1843.^ 

»  RICHARD  OASTLER. 

«'  To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 
"  Sir,— ^I,  with  thousands  axid  tens  of  tbausands,  I  am  sure,  right  heartily  concur  in  the  ojbaer- 
vation  of  a  correspondent,  in  your  able  journal  of  Friday,  that '  it  is,  in  truth,  high  time  to  do  justice 
io  Richard  Oastler.'  To  the  integrity  of  his  principles,  to  the  power,  the  benevolence,  the  disr 
interestedness  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  to  the  value  and  importance  of  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  equity,  you.  Sir,  and  troops  of  active  friends,  have  never  failed  to  do  justice.  We 
all  feel,  we  all  appreciate,  the  weight  and  worth  of  his  public  services;  in  this,  I  dare  say,  there 
is  no  lack  of  justice.  But  surely  it  can  never  he  said  that  we  have  done  justice  to  himself,  so  long 
as  we  soifer  him  to  linger  in  prison  for  a  debt  of  no  overwhelming  amount  under  any  circumstances, 
hut  which  is  paltry  indeed  when  regarded  as  the  price  of  the  personal  liberty  x)f  so  great  a  philan- 
thropist. Efforts,  I  am  well  aware,  have  been  made  to  accomplish  this  act  of  juslicer— I  myself 
have  taken  an  humble  part  in  them :  but  though  they  have  failed  so  far,  I  am  still  persuaded  that 
it  would  not  be  diiKcult  to  effect  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  All  that  is  wanted  is 
a  '  long  pull,  a  strong  puU,  and  a  pull  altogether.'  Let  us  meet  and  resolve  that,  God  willing,  it 
,SHALL  B,E  DONE,  and  we  need  not  for  one  moment  despair  of  success.  I  would  urge  this  course 
upon  the  serious  consideration  of  the  friends  of  the  poor,  who  must  assuredjy  be  Mr.  Oasiler's 
friends.  '  Withiim,'  undoubtedly,  '  ojriginated  the  factory  question,  and  those  ameliorations  which 
have  taken  place.'  Verily,  '  if  Oastler,  with  his  trenchant  blade,  had  not  hewn  his  way  through  the 
positive  mountains  of  obstruction  which  were  raised  to  it  in  the  early  stages  of  this  brilliant  advance 
of  humanity  a^d  justice.  Lord  Ashley  would  never  have  had  a  standing  place;'  and  in  thus  re- 
minding Ihat  noble  Lord  of  what  he  awes  to  so  able  and  valiant  a  pioneer,  '  in  a  work  which  gains 
for  him  so  much  genuine  renown,'  you  do  indeed  but  ''suggest  a  duty,  the  neglect  of  which  is  a  spot 
that  greatly  impairs  the  splendour  of  his  exertions.'  We  all,  in  fact,  owe  a  duty  to  Oastler;  and 
it  is  the  discharge  of  that  duty  that  I  would  now  insist  upon.  To  witness  such  a  man  the  inmate  of 
a  debtor's  prison,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  rather  as  the  consequence  of  his  philantrophic 
labours,  is  a  stigma  upon  our  age  and  country — a  stigma,  in  the  disgrace  of  which  we  are  all  indi- 
vidually participators,  who  cat)  esteem  such  labours,  yet  passively  behoid  the  devoted  doer  of  them 
a  persecuted  prisoner,-r- 

"  '■  And  seeliim  sink  witbput^one  firm  to  save.' 

"Well  persuaded  that  your  columns  will  ever  be  open  even  to  so  humble  an  appeal  as  this,  in 
furtherance  of  such  an  object  as  giving  Uberty  to  one  who  has  done  so  much  to  deserve  it  as 
Richard  Oastder,  and  not  without  hope  that,  feeble  though  this  effort  may  be,  it  will  not  be  altOy 
^ether  in  vfiin, 

").  remain,  Sir, 

*'  your  obedient , and  obliged  servant, 

"AN  ENGLISHMAN." 
"  3rpm.ptoD,  September  23,  1S43-" 


The  JVorthern  Star  of  Sept.  30, 1843,  introduces  the  foregoing  letter,  with 
the  following  remarks  : — 

"RICHARD  OASTLER. 

"In  the  ITiMfei  of  Friday,  Sept.  2^nd,  appeared  a  review  of  '.Oastl^r's  Fleei  Papers,'  which 
was  protnised  to  be  continued.  Iji  the  Times  of  Tuesday  last,  appeared  the  following  letter. 
Heartily  concurring  with  the  views  of  the  writer,  and  earnestly  anxious  along  with  him  to  see  the 
great  and  good  Richard  Oastler  restored  to  liberty,  we  hasten  to  give -wider  publicity  to  the  appeal, 
that  thereby  tlie  friends  of  the  'Old  King'  may  be  stirred  up  to  do  battle  in  his  behalf,  by  carrying 
out  the  viewjs  of  the  writer." 


.{Extracted  from  the  Times,  September  28,  1843.^ 

"Mr.    RICHARD    OASTLER. 

"  To  Ihe  Editor  of  the  Times. 

''  Sir^— l  hog  to  inform  you  that  I  am  ready  to  subscribe  or  to  act  in  any  way  <o  procure  the 
liberation  of  Mr.  Ricliard  Oastler. 

"As  a  friend  to  the  poor,  and  an  opponent  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  this  man  is  dear  to  every  Chris- 
tian heart,  and  especially  to  the  clergy  ;  but  he  has  another  xilaim  upon  us.  His  late  letters  in  the 
Fleet  Papers,  naming  the  church  of  the  subtle  dan^ger  then  imminent,  of  the  educational  clauses  in 
the  Factory  Bill,  deserve  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold. 

"  That  measure  was  defeated,  in  God's  providence,  by  the  activity  of  those  who  were  not  friendly 
to  the  church;  but  that  active  opposition  would  not  have  been  successful,  had  not  the  church  been 
passive  from  a  doubt  as  to  the  principle  of  the  proposed  enactment,  and  that  doubt  was  strengthened 
jinto  certainty  by  Oastler's  letters. 

"  Jhe  motio  of  the  Fleet  Papers  is,  '  The  AJ'ar,  the  Throne,  aiul  the  Cottage ;'  and  the  writer 


ill 

of  these  papers  is  a  consistent  man,  and  therefore  deserving  of  the  support  of  ever;  one  holding  the 
opinions  of 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 

"London,  Sept.  26,  "  A  CLERGYMAN. 

"  I  send  ;ou  my  name  and  address  io  confidence,     t  never  saw  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  and  I  am 
unknown  to  him." 


The  Church  Intelligencer  of  Oct.  4,  1843,  inserts  the  following  kind  remarks, 
along  with  the  foregoing  "notice"  and  two  letters  from  the  Times: — 

.  If     ,.-.■         "Ma.  RICHARD  OASTLER  AND  HIS  'FLEET  PAPERS.' 

"We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  powerful  contemporary,  the  Times,  is  permitting  the  case  of 
that  good  and  consistent  man,  and  real  philanthropist,  Richard  Oastler,  to  be  brought  before  the 
public  in  its  influential  columns.  We  wish  we  had  room  fur  all  the  matter  given  in  that  journal 
during  the  last  ten  days  on  the  subject,  hut  we  can  only  reprint  a  portion  of  the  first  article,  and 
two  letters,  signed  respectively 'An  Englisliman,'  and  'A  Clergyman,'  bearing  thereon ;  to  the 
last  we  would  draw  particular  attention,  because  we  know  and  respect  the  pen  from  which  it 
emanated,  and  because  it  takes  the  same  groumi  with  ourselves,  in  some  recent  articles,  as  a  reason 
why  Mr.  Oastler  has  claims  of  no  ordinaryeharacter  upon  consistent  Churchmen.  That  ground  is, 
the  able  and  powerful  part  which  he  took  in  exposing  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  educational 
clauses  in  the  Factory  Bill,  in  letters  so  able  and  argumentative,  and  so  sound  in  principle,  that 
they  should  be  read  by  everyone  who  attempts  to  legislate  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  interest  to  both 
Church  and  Stale.  But  this  is  not  Mr.  Oastler's  only  claim  upon  Churchmen — ke  is  a  friend  of 
the  poor  man — and  he  was  the  first  to  unmask  the  abominations  of  the  'white  slavery'  in  the  fac- 
tories of  England.  If  we  can  assist  in  the  very  praiseworthy  object  which  the  writers  in  the  Times 
and  '  A  Clergyman'  have  in  view,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so.  The  following  we  take  from 
the  Times." 


■'  {Extracted  from  the  Times ,  October  3,  1843.) 

"TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

"  Sir, — I  have  seen  several  letters  in  your  valuable  journal  respecting  Mr.  Oastler's  incarcera- 
tion for  debt;  among  others,  one  from  a  benevolent  clergyman,  willing  to  contribute  all  in  his 
power  for  the  release  of  that  unfortunate  gentleman. 

*'I  regret  this  truly  noble  action  has  not  been  followed  by  others,  but  trust  it  is  not  yet  too  late ; 
and  I  am  quite  willing  to  contribute  my  mite  of  10/.  towards  a  fund  for  that  purpose. 

'*  I  trust  you  will  give  these  few  lines  a  place  in  your  widely  circulated  journal. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

'"'■''  "JACOB  VARICAS. 

"  136,  Woburn  PIa<!«;  VCvkseW  Square,  Saturday,  Sept.  30. 

"[Our  correspondent  may  gratify  his  wish  on  application  to  Messrs.  Drunmond,  Charing  Cross 
—Ed.]" 


The  Church  Intelligencer  of  Oct.  4,  1843,  contains  the  following  remarks, 
with  the  above  letter : — 

"  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  following  letter,  signed  '  Jacob  Varicas,'  has  also  appeared 
in  the  Times.  We  are  glad  to  find,  from  the  editor's  Bote,  that  something  tangible  is  in  operation, 
and  that  Messrs.  Drummond  will  receive  contributions  in  furtherauce  of  the  object  in  view.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  forward  any  such." 


TO  Mr.  RICHARD  OASTLER,  QUEEN'S  PRISON. 

The  Queen's  Prison,  Oct.  4,  1843. 
Dear  Sir, — The  public  having  received,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  my  statement  as 
well  as  the  reply  of  the  turnkey,  I  beg  to  leave  (he  affair  to  its  judgment — whether  it  will  give 
credence  to  me  or  to  him.  With  regard  to  his  insinuation  in  reference  to  "pecuniary  accommo- 
dation," it  amounts  to  this: — Ma.  Colwell  has  paid  me  one  or  two  sovereigns  on  the  deposit 
of  half  a  5/.  note,  and  the  remainder  on  production  of  the  other  half.  I  explain  this  circum- 
stance, as  it  is  evident  that,  by  the  wording  of  the  turnkey's  letter,  he  had  intended  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  had  at  various  times  borrowed  sums  of  money  of  him. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  CAYLEY, 
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THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  ohject  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  ourInstitntions,particularly  that  of  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
HOW  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institution'? 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  t<» 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  J.  Cleaver,  80,  Baker  Street,  —  Is  thanked  for  the  fnllowitifc  jinhlicalions: — '■Cleaver's 
Companion  for  Churchmen  (1844),'  (Every  Chnrch'f:;oer  should  /inxess  this  little  twopenny 
Companion) ;  —  '■Close's  Family  Prayers'';  —  '  The  Siff^e  of  Barcelona  :  a  Poem,'  by  Lieut. 
Col.  G.B.  Hippisley  ; — ^  Our  Duty  to  the  Church  of  Enf^land  as  She  is,'  by  Rev.  A.  fVatson, 
M.A.; — '■  Besfs  Family  Prayers,  from  the  Liturgy,'  '  Melbourne  Church,'  by  Rev.  J.  Deans, 
M.A. ; — and  'Bird's  Lent  Lectures.' 

Several  Ci.ergymem  hare  intimated  a  wish  that  Mr.  Oasiler  tcovlii  publish,  in  a  small  neat 
volume,  the  Jive  numbers  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  containing  his  observations  on  the  Educational 
clauses  in  the  Factories'  Bill  of  the  last  session.  Want  of  funds  gives  the  negative  to  all 
such  sugsrestions. 


NOTICE    OF    THE    FLEET   PAPERS. 

"  The  FLEET  PAPERS.— The  process  by  whirh  the  ^reat  and  good  Sadler  arrived  at 
his  conviction,  is  thus  beautifully  told  in  the  last  number  of  Mr.  Oastler's  Fleet  Papers."  *  * 
—The  Standard,  Oct.  4,  1843. 


The  following  has  been  mislaid.     Better  late  than  never. — R.O. 

THE  TEN  HOURS'  BILL.— ASHTON-UNDER-LINE. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  numerous  meeting;  of  the  operatives  of  this  town  was  held  on  a  vacant  plot  of 
land  called  "  Thaeker's  Ground,"  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Parliament  in  favour  of  a  legislative 
enactment  to  prohibit  the  working  of  all  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  cotton  and  other 
mills  for  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  and  eight  on  the  Sa.turday.     An  operative  named  George 
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Downes,  presided,  and  having  opened  the  proceedings,  urged  that  the  necessity  of  a  limitation  of  ffie 
hours  of  labour  became  more  needful  every  day,  in  consequence  of  the  improrements  in  machinery, 
by  which  one  man  was  compelled  to  do  the  work  of  three  at  least.  An  operative  named  Pilling,  in 
moving  the  first  resolution,  detailed  a  number  of  facts  in  confirmation  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  Chairman.  He  said,  that  in  the  year  1838  a  pair  of  mules  in  Bolton,  in  this  county,  was  wt)rked 
by  one  man  and  three  children,  spinning  No.  60's  twist.  The  whole  number  of  spindles  to  be  at- 
tended by  these  four  persons  were  624,  being  156  spindles  to  each  person.  The  quantity  of  work 
produced  by  these  four  weekly,  was  about  100  lb,,  or  25  lb.  each,  for  which  they  received  21. 15».  ia 
wages.  In  the  present  year,  in  the  same  town,  one  man  and  four  children  worked  1,320  spindles, 
producing  weekly  3401b.  of  the  same  description  of  yam,  for  which  they  only  receive  21.  6t.  in 
wages.  This  and  similar  events  were  strong  reasons  for  abridging  the  hours  of  labour,  but  a  still 
more  urgent  necessity  was  that  the  operatives  should  have  more  time  to  instruct  their  children  in 
their  moral  duties  to  man,  and  their  religious  duties  to  God.  The  meeting  was  subsequently  ad- 
dressed by  several  operatives,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  in  favour  of  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill  unani- 
mously adopted.  Votes  of  thanks  were  also  passed  to  Lord  Ashley,  John  Fielden,  Charle*  Hindley, 
aud  Joseph  Brotherton,  M.P.'s,  also  to  Messrs.  Richard  Oastler,  B.  Jowett,  and  other  friends  of 
the  cause,  after  which  the  meeting  separated. 

It  gratifies  my  friend  to  magnify  my  exertions  and  my  sacrifices  ; — he  has  faith- 
fully, constantly,  and  energetically  laboured  in  the  same  cause,  aud  has  been 
neglected,  nay,  persecuted,  by  those  whom  he  has  sared. — R.O. 

TO  Mr.  oastler. 

August  30, 1843. 

My  dear  Sir, — 1  observe  that  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  publish  my  letter,  and  that  vou 
Iiave  accompanied  it  with  some  compliments  upon  my  principles  and  honesty  of  purpose,  and  have 
been  pieasied  to  commend  my  exertionsi  in  the  noble  cause  in  which  you  are  so  ardently  engaged — 
namely,  the  rause  of  Old  England.  I  accept  all  you  say  as  to  my  principles.  I  yield  to  no  man^- 
iiot  even  to  Richard  Oastler,  the  great  nnflinching — in  my  devotion  to  good  old  Tory  doctrines, 
or  in  my  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  country.  But  as  to  performances — but  as 
lo  sacrifices — alas!  what  are  my  little  endeavours,  my  small  losses,  compared  with  those  of  the 
Author  or  the  Fleet  Papers  f  Only  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  only  as  the  spot  upon  the  sun's  glorious 
face.  Were  there  really  any  merit  due  lo  nie.  how  immeasurably  inferior  in  degree  lo  that  which, 
my  good  Sir,  belongs  to  yourself!  You  are  both  first  leader  and  chief  sufferer— ^all  others  only 
follow  at  a  humble  distance. 

A  truce,  however,  to  personal  compliment.  These  are  "times  to  try  men's  souls,"  and  they 
require  to  be  met  wiih  something  more  potent  than  paper  praises,  bestowed  upon  each  other  by 
holdiers  enlisted  under  the  same  banner.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  proceed  in  your  course,  and 
that  you  both  understand  and  value  the  privileges  which  still,  thank  God,  appertain  to  an  English- 
Jiian.  You  have  shown,  from  authority,  ray t her  better  than  that  of  the  would-be  jurists  and  states- 
men of  "  the  ignorant  present  time,"  how  gloriously  the  natural  law  and  (he  Constitution  of  the 
<ounlry  are  violated  by  the  Whig-Conservative  Poor  Law  and  Centralization  system.  Flinch  »oI, 
but  go  forward.     You  have  hit  the  right  nail  upon  the  head — drive  it  home. 

That  you  are  not  alone  in  your  ^'chivalry,"  a  hundred  proofs  might  be  produced,  and  that,  too, 
out  of  the  real  Tory  camp.  For  the  present,  however,  one  shall  suffice.  I  call  your  attention  to 
ilie  subjoined  extract  from  the  Liverpool  Standard,  a  journal  which  has  lately  spoken  out  more 
jilainly  than  it  was  wont,  because  it  seems  that  these  are  no  times  for  mealy-mouthed  generalities. 
The  extract  is  somewhat  long,  but  it  will  repay  perusal;  and  it  is  an  earnest  that  the  Tories  begin 
lo  awaken.     Too  long  have  ihey  slumbered  ! — 

"We  live  indeed  in  changed  limes.  Could  any  Englishman  over  whom  the  grave  has  closed 
"but  twenty,  or  even  a  dozen  years,  look  back  upon  the  scene  of  his  earthly  toils  and  struggles,  and 
mark  the  altered  position  of  his  country  and  the  changed  feelings  of  its  people,  he  would  start  bacl( 
amazed  lo  think  thut  a  revolution  so  vast  could  have  been  accomplished  in  a  time  so  brief;  and 
that  a  nation  could  have  looked  on  calmly,  and  even  approvingly,  whilst  its  institutions,  its  honour, 
its  security,  and  its  happiness,  were  being  rapidly  undermined  and  threatened  with  utter  annihila- 
tion. Men  who  mingle  in  the  daily  events  of  passing  life,  mark  not  so  readily  their  tendency  and 
iheir  progress  towards  any  given  consummation.  An  individual  immersed  in  the  cares  of  the  world 
forgets  lo  mark  his  own  progress  to  the  tomb.  We  see  the  chi|d  beconje  the  man  ;  the  man  in  his 
"vigour  sink  by  degrees  to  second  childhood:  but  the  changes  strike  us  not  with  that  force  which 
xliey  would  assume  if  we  could  regard  thera  with  long  intervals  between.  Aud  thus  with  the  changes 
^vl)lch  occur  in  the  position  and  the  temper  of  nations.  The  daily  observer  detects  tliem  less  vividly 
ihan  one  whose  vision  is  withdrawii  for  a  time.  The  father  who  has  seen  his  child  in  infancy,  aud 
after  long  absence  returns  to  find  him  in  full  vigour  of  manhood,  is  strikingly  reminded  of  the  change 
Mhich  has  taken  place;  and  he  who  left  his  country  powerful,  peaceful,  and  happy,  and  returns  to 
find  it  sunk  in  misery,  and  struggling  upon  the  verge  of  convulsion,  would  recoil  with  dismay  from 
tlie  contemplation  of  that  very  slate  of  things  which  those  who  have  aided  in  producing  it  can  scarcely 
believe  to  exist  at  all. 

"  We  ask  of  our  readers  to  compare  the  temper  of  the  present  times,  and  the  position  of  their 
country  at  the  present  hour,  with  its  positiuii  a  dozen  years  agp.  The  monarchical  institutions,  the 
Church,  and  the  Constitution  were  then  fast  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  But  are  they  so 
))0\v  ?  Does  disaffeciion  lo  the  throne-^-does  hatred  lo  the  Establi>:hed  Religion  of  the  empire — 
does  republican  longing  for  the  , overthrow  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country — does  cotilempt  for  law 
and  order, — speak  now  in  whispered  tones  from  the  lips  of  ihe  obscure  and  vile  only  1  They  do  not. 
Thesx:  feelings  are  paraded  now  iiiropejD  day  hy  men  of  -very  difi'enut  stajudi4ig  aed  character 


ill 

1o  the  agitators  of  former  times.  They  fall  upon  our  ears  from  the  iips  of  peers  and  members 
of  Parliament.  They  are  obtruded  upon  our  observation  by  men  eminent  in  rank,  possessed  of 
wealth,  and  of  something  which  may  even  be  called  virtue.  And  to  carry  them  out  into  practice- 
to  realise  designs  which  men  dared  scarcely  in  past  days  hint  at — we  see  now  on  every  side  a  host 
of  wealth,  of  talent,  and  of  character,  openly  organized  and  actively  exerting  itself  in  defiance  of 
hostile  public  opinion  and  almost  of  the  law  itself.  No  man  in  former  days,  above  the  level  of  a 
tavern  or  a  street  orator,  would  have  been  found  to  propose  openly  the  confiscation  of  the  rents  of 
the  land-owner,  the  sacrifice  of  our  noble  colonies,  the  spoliation  of  our  National  Church,  and  the 
abandonment  of  an  entire  people  to  ignorance  and  unaileviated  toil ;  and  yet  we  have  now  respect- 
able and  able  men,  moving  conspicuously  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  who  hesitate  at  none  of  these, 
which  our  fathers  would  have  designated  wicked  and  dishonest  measures. 

"  But  the  most  disastrous  change  of  all,  we  fear,  is  to  be  found  in  the  temper  of  approbation 
with  which  some  are  ready  to  view  agitation  for  these  objects,  and  the  feeling  of  apathy  which  leads 
others  to  abstain  from  efforts  to  counteract  its  working.  The  Conservative  and  loyal  of  the  people 
of  England  look  on  with  folded  hands  whilst  sedition  stalks  abroad  arme^  for  the  struggle  which 
is  to  involve  the  ruin  of  their  country.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain  concedes  step  by  step  to 
the  demands  of  disaffection  and  disloyalty.  The  monarchical  principle  in  our  Constitution  is  insi. 
diously  assailed;  and  we  throw  a  sop  in  the  path  to  feed  the  assailants.  The  destruction  of  the 
Church  is  openly  demanded  ;  and  we  hesitate  to  assert  her  claims  to  just  and  efficient  protection. 
The  land-owueris  threatened  with  confiscation  ;  and  he  is  left  to  struggle  unaided  against  the  rapa- 
city of  hie  enemies.  The  people — the  masses  throughout  the  country — are  being  year  by  year 
depressed  lower  in  the  scale  of  comfort;  and  we  give  them,  instead  of  protective  legislation,  a  Nevr 
Poor  Law  system;  they  are  misled  by  mischievous  and  infidel  teaching,  and  we  refuse  to  offer  them 
an  extension  of  the  means  of  religious  instruction,  because  we  dare  not  boldly  insist  upon  the  claims 
of  our  Church  to  be  made  the  basis  and  the  bulwark  of  the  people's  happiness. 

'^This  is  a  disheartening  state  of  things  to  contemplate;  for  to  what  must  it  ultimately  bring  us? 
Unhesitatingly  we  maintain  that  it  is,  and  that  rapidly  too,  bringing  us  towards  a  moral  and  social 
revolution.  Powerful  as  is  Great  Britain  to  contend  against  all  assaults  from  without — powerful 
as  is  her  army  and  navy,  magnificent  her  empire,  and  mighty  her  commerce — she  is,  in  her  internal 
position,  filled  with  the  elements  of  weakness,  decay,  and  ultimate  convulsion.  An  insidious  poison 
has  entered  into  her  once  unequalled  constitution  ;  and  if  the  working  of  that  evil  principle  is  not 
checked  by  a  prompt  and  a  vigorous  counter  effort,  we  fear  that  it  will  at  no  distant  period  be 
<liscovered  that  the  remedy  has  passed  away  from  our  reach ;  that  the  evil  is  no  longer  susceptible 
of  cure." 

I  make  no  other  comment  than  this — every  word  is  true.  And  I  conclude  by  congratulating 
you  on  the  imiiortant  fact,  that  the  principles  of  Richard  Oastler  are  again  coming  into  operation. 
Let  them  only  influence  our  rulers,  and  bad  as  matters  are,  England  will  still  be  saved,  for  a  cor? 
rect  knowledge  of  the  disease  is,  in  the  most  desperate  cases,  half  the  cure. 

A   LAWYER. 

TO  M?i.  RICHARD  OASTLER.  QUEENS  PRISON. 

6,  South  Square,  Gray'9  Iim,  September  21, 1843. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  seen,  in  the  Times  newspaper  of  the  12th  instant,  an  assertion  of  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  among  others  not  more  comprehensive,  that  the  expenditure  of  an  Englishman  living  in 
France,  and  drawing  his  income  from  England,  is  as  beneficial  in  every  respect  to  British  industry 
as  if  he  remained  and  spent  it  at  home.  This  is  quoted  as  being  at  the  122nd  and  123rd  pages  of 
bis  book  recently  published.  I  call  this  an  assertion  merelv,  and  shall  test  its  truth  by  the  shortest 
and  easiest  of  all  modes,  and  take  the  Englishman  from  this  country  to  London  and  Paris  by  any 
conveyance  going.  His  income  arising  from  his  patrimonial  estate  is  to  be  expended  by  the  text 
aforesaid,  and  it  matters  not  where  as  to  any  effectit  will  have  on  British  industry-~-that  it  will  be  a« 
beneficial  in  Paris  as  in  England. 

Now.  when  our  traveller  starts  from  home,  he  wjll  take  money  with  him  to  pay  his  way;  and 
tiiat  money,  to  shorten  the  argument,  shall  be  the  rent  of  his  estate,  in  such  portion  as  he  may  need. 
In  every  part  of  England  until  he  arrives  at  the  French  shore,  the  expenditure  will  benefit  every  in. 
xlividual  10  whom  he  becanie  a  ready-money  customer ;  and  the  great  probability  is,  that  everyone 
receiving  his  money  on  the  road  will  thank  and  be  glad  to  see  and  attend  upon  him  again.  Without 
such  customers,  neither  iiuis,  coaches,  post-horses,  or  railroads  could  be  kept  on.  The  British 
industry  thus  required  for  the  traveller's  accommodation,  paid  for  as  it  is  by  him,  may  be  supposed, 
with  leave  of  M'Culloch,  to  be  a  benefit  to  England.  Nobody  will  doubt  this  but  a  political  eco- 
nomist; and  even  he  will  be  compelled,  like  other  men.  when  travelling  in  England,  thus  to  reward 
British  industry,  or  walk  on  foot  and  live  on  French  potatoes.  The  moment  our  traveller  lands  in 
France  in  his  way  to  Paris,  he  spends  his  money  in  a  similar  manner,  and  rewards  thereby  French 
industry — and  very  fit  he  should — unless,  as  an  incurable  economist,  he  takes  to  his  feet  again,  and 
live  upon  Eii-jlish  potatoes.  We  get  him,  somehow  or  other,  to  Paris  at  last,  where  the  benefits  to 
British  ii.dustry  are  to  be  consummated.  Here  will  be  the  e;cperimenlum  crucis.  Now,  if  he  wer* 
in  London  instead  of  Paris,  ail  his  expenditure  would  reward  British  industry  in  some  shape  or 
other,  baling  perhaps  the  cost  of  a  French  cook  or  hair-dresser.  In  Paris  all  must  be  reversed, 
unless. our  Englishman  has  his  clothes  and  provisions  from  England,  which  is  not  very  likely.  Every 
shilling  of  his  expenditure  there  now  is  to  reward  French  ipdusiry;  and  yery  proper  it  should  be 
so,  in  exchange  for  the  advantages  France  daily  confers  on  him  in  lodging,  feeding,  travelling 
about,  and  all  the  et  ceteras  connected  therewith.  Every  sliilling  then  taken  from  England  to  ex^ 
pend  thus  in  France  is  an  advantage  to  France,  and  in  an  equal  ratio  probably  to  the  disadvantage 
to  Ekigland.      What  the  latter  loses,  in  other  words,  the  former  gains. 

I  would  take,  on  this  very  obvious  ground,  the  transportation  of  a  French  gentleman,  of  equal 
means  to  our  traveller,  to  come  and  riside  in  I^oudun  for  the  like  period  and  in  a  similar  manner, 
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to  belance  tiie  account,  and  place  both  couatries  aDd  travellers  on  an  equal  footing.  This  cer- 
tainly appears  so  plain,  and  easy,  and  comprehensible,  that  a  man  must  undergo  a  great  deal  of 
hard  reading  to  entertain  much  doubt  or  any  doubt  at  all.  Doubting,  I  fancy,  begins  not  with 
conviction  from  cvidenc«,  but  the  want  of  it;  and  thus  when  an  ingenious  economist  once  gets  his 
reader  into  his  net,  like  the  spider  with  a  blue-bottle  fly,  he  winds  his  web  round  and  round  him  till 
he  is  able  to  suck  out  his  vitals,  and  leave  him  a  hollow  carcase,  driven  about  by  every  wind.  Bat 
a  good  stout  fly  will  break  the  web  and  escape,  and  leave  the  spider  to  repair  damages,  or  spin  a 
new  one.  How  many  new  webs  of  political  economy  have  there  not  been  spun  of  late  years  ?  and 
bow  many  of  them  have  weathered  the  wintry  blast  or  rain  without  demolition  more  speedy  than 
the  erection  of  the  structure?  But  to  our  traveller,  now  a  resident  in  Paris,  rewarding  British 
industry  by  his  daily  expenditure.  He  is  quietly  doing  this  eminent  service  to  his  country  without 
knowing,  and  even  asleep  in  a  French  bed  for  which  he  pays,  that  he  is  rewarding  British  industry. 

Now  retnrn  we  to  England,  and  take  a  glance  at  the  village  or  little  town  contiguous  to  the 
estate,  whence  the  income  is  transported  to  Paris  every  six  months.  All  the  tradesmen,  of  every 
description,  being  stupid,  doit-headed,  ignorant  fellows,  who  never  heard  of  political  economy, 
think  it  very  bad  policy  to  spend  all  the  rent  abroad,  and  no  part  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  is 
raised  and  received.  Tliey  all  count  the  loss  to  their  business  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  land-owner's 
custom.  They  talk  often  like  fools,  no  doubt,  and  talk  of  the  different  conduct  of  our  traveller's 
neighbouring  squire,  who  spends  all  his  income  among  his  neighbours.  They  in  their  igoO' 
ranee,  and  knowing  no  better,  have  great  regard  and  affection  for  the  one,  and  gradually  lose 
all  sympathy  for  the  other.  Nay,  they  go  so  far  as  to  think  he  has  no  right  to  take  all  his  rents 
away  to  a  foreign  country,  instead  of  spending  them  at  home.  They  go  still  further,  and  say,  if 
all  the  squires  around  thera  did  the  saiae,  the  country  would  be  drained,  and  they  be  compelled  to 
shut  up  shop. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  every  man  of  common  sense,  not  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  science,  would  not  reason  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  draw  precisely  the  same  conclusion 
as  these  tradespeople;  for  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  task  indeed  tu  convince  any  man  that  the  re- 
moval of  his  best  customer  would  be  any  benefit  to  him. 

I  shall  pursue  the  narrative  course  of  this  debate;  and  as  it  is  most  likely  that  French  gentle- 
men will  not  be  found  so  exactly  to  fill  the  place  of  the  English  absentee,  and  thereby,  as  we  have 
said,  balance  the  account,  we  must  have  recourse  to  some  other  more  efficient  means.  The  trades- 
men, then,  who  lose  their  customers,  must  of  course  do  less  business,  orshut  up  shop  altogether ;  they 
must  of  necessity  spend  less,  for  they  receive  less;  they  must  cease  to  be  such  good  customers  for 
food  and  clothing  as  they  were  before;  or  lastly,  they  must  sell  off  and  go  to  Paris,  and  open  shops 
there,  to  supply  their  lost  customers,  who  have  left  their  native  country.  What  would  stay  them? 
Many  things,  all  of  an  impracticable  nature.  Thus  we  appear  to  Lave  arrived  at  a  dilemma,  as  a 
conclusion,  that  will  not  admit  of  salving  over  lightly,  but  which  must  be  met  promptly  and 
manfully. 

Suppose  this  view  were  taken  of  the  case  and  tried,  and  say  that  for  every  hundred  pounds  of 
the  income  remitted  to  France  a  deduction  should  be  made  of  tlie  profit  that  it  here  in  retail  would 
produce  to  the  retail  dealer,  how  would  this  operate?  It  might  qualify,  but  by  no  means  fully 
meet  the  evil,  for  all  the  intermediate  active  industry  and  continued  industry,  for  rent,  labour,  and 
improvements,  would  be  impeded,  if  not  wholly  lost.  Try  a  per  centage,  however,  on  the  retail 
dealer's  profits  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent.,  and  say  that  for  every  hundred  pound  withdrawn,  12/. 
of  it  shall  be  retained  for  the  benefit  of  this  country,  who  would  then  be  the  greater  loser,  our  tra- 
veller or  the  tradesman  of  his  little  town  or  village?  Why,  no  question  the  greater  loss  will  still 
rest  with  the  tradesman,  and  still  greater  with  the  labourer  and  the  mechanic. 

Let  us  try  another  plain  test  as  to  the  outgoing  of  rent,  and  say  that  the  manure  arising  from 
the  land,  and  without  which  the  rent  could  not  be  paid,  were,  by  some  caprice  or  whim,  divested 
from  the  farmer  that  made  it  and  requires  it,  again  were  removed  to  a  totally  different  quarter. 
Perhaps  a  political  economist  will  admit  it  to  be  valuable  somewhere,  and  a  farmer  everywhere, 
but  that  it  is  removed.  Why  undoubtedly  this  will  better  some  other  farm  in  the  like  ratio  that 
it  will  injure  that  from  which  it  is  taken.  If  we  take  the  rent  away  to  spend  it  in  Paris,  why  not 
take  the  manure  away  to  place  it  somewhere  else?  In  this  sort  of  economy  nothing  is  lost,  for 
the  manure  is  only  removed,  but  the  farm  most  assuredly  will  be  ruined.  Thus  a  plain  man,  of 
plain  common  sense,  sees  things  as  I  do,  and  as  every  other  man  of  common  sense  does,  that  you  are 
as  sure  to  reward  British  industry  by  spending  your  income  at  home,  as  you  are  certainly  reward- 
ing French  industry  by  its  expenditure  abroad.  It  is  in  the  home  expenditure  of  capital  that  the 
metropolis  has  increased  in  beauty,  and  extent,  and  comfoit — that  large  towns  have  sprung  up  from 
small  villages — that  watering  places  have  increased  in  splendour,  and  extent, and  convenience — and 
that  every  interest  is  supported  and  increased.  Anditis  most  assuredly  in  the  home  produce  of  food 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vast  and  increasing  population  of  this  country  is  supported.  It  is 
equally  clear,  that  more  capital  and  more  labour  applied  to  our  traveller's  estate  would  very  con- 
siderably augment  its  crops  and  improve  its  soil,  and  give  him  increasing  content  here,  with 
perhaps  diminishing  comfort  abroad.  He  would  be  sure  of  the  smiles  and  good  will  of  his  neigh- 
bours and  dependents,  and  sure,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  should  deserve  them.  He  may  be  toler- 
ably certain  that  in  Paris  all  these  feelings,  and  views,  and  benefits  must  be  in  abeyance;  and  it 
is  possible,  that  the  angry,  the  disappointed  feelings  and  hopes  of  all  here  may  supply  the  place  of 
the  other, and  in  time  force  him  to  remain  a  banished  man.  There  is  no  convincing  plain  men  that 
their  absent  neighbour  is  conferring  on  them  the  slightest  advantage.  On  the  contrary,  all  com- 
plain, because  all  feel  the  injury  of  his  location. 

I  am,  ray  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  jours, 

J.  J.  BURN. 
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THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  Private 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  ro-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  theif  original  foundation — Christianity  ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
■preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  n..  City. — His  very  kind,  but  too  flattering  letter,  is  received.  Truly,  Mahotnmedanitin  it 
far  belter  than  tke  Christianity  that  is  ereinplijied  in  the  New  Poor  Law.  Mr.  Oasiler  it 
unable  to  account  for  the  dreadful  apathy  of  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  strange  that  they  have  allowed  the  riper  of  Infidelity  to  entwime 
itself  around  their  flocks,  to  feed  on  their  hearts'  blood,  while  only  here  and  there  a  solitary 
warning  has  been  heard.     This  is  one  of  the  worst  signs  of  the  times. 

There  is  in  this  prison  a  poor  man,  of  excellent  character — he  has  a  wife  and  three  infant 
children — all  suffering  during  this  cold  weather  for  want  of  clothing.  Can  any  beneroleni 
reader  of  the  Fleet  Papers  part  with  their  cast-nff  garments  to  keep  these  poor  sufferer* 
warm?     If  so,  Mr.  Oasiler  would  be  happy  to  be  the  medium  of  conveying  their  donations. 


{^Extracted  from  the  Northern  Star,  October  T,  1843.) 

"TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NORTHERN  STAR. 

"  Stn, — T  had  intended  to  address  you  on  another  subject  this  week;  but  the  receipt  of  your 
paper  I. as  reminded  me  of  a  duly  that  has  been  too  long  omitted — namely,  that  of  calling  attention 
to  itlie  endeavours  to  remove  the  misery  of  the  factory  slaves,  made  by  their  good  old  '  Kiaj,' 
Richard  Oasiler. 

"  No  one  can  have  witnessed  the  exertion  of  ]Mr.  Oasiler  previous  to  his  bein^  removed  from 
his  position  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  still  more,  no  one  can  have  read  the  powerful  letters  which  lie  ha« 
issued  under  the  name  of  the  Fleet  Papers  since  he  has  been  coufioed,  first  in  the  Fleet,  and  laleljr 
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in  the  Queen's  Prison,  without  being  convinced  that  there  is  an  honest  integrity  in  his  actioot* 
Vrhich  joined  with  the  strong  and  powerful  talent  he  possesses,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  those  whose  cause  be  advocates,  that  makes  him  a  most  valuable  inslrumeot  in  the 
great  work  of  human  regeneration. 

"  In  addition  to  these  opportunities  of  knowing  Mr.  Oastler's  worth,  I  have,  since  his  ronfine- 
)Tient,  become  acquainted  with  liim  personally;  and  I  have  never  paid  a  visit  to  the  Fleet  or  to  the 
Queen's  Prison  to  see  him,  without  leaving  it  with  the  conviction  that  I  had  been  benefitted  by  the 
communion  with  one  wbo  felt  so  deeply  the  wrongs  of  his  fellow  beings,  and  who  was  actisg  so 
energetically,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  power,  for  their  relief. 

^'  I  do  not,  however,  regret  that  Mr.  Oasller  has  suflfered  the  con^nement  which  has  been  his 
lot;  for  I  recognize  in  it  a  considerable  step  towards  the  niore  rapid  completion  of  the  great  work 
ihat  has  to  be  performed  for  man.  He  has  through  this  process  escaped  witnessing  much  misery 
-which  he  would  have  failed  to  relieve ;  and  which  had  he  continued  to  mix  in,  to  th«  extent  he  did 
l>efore  leaving  Yorkshire,  would  have  been  far  too  great  for  that  sensitiveness  of  human  woe  which 
Mr.  Oasller  constitutionally  feels. 

'■'  In  addition  to  this.  Mr.  Oastler's  new  position  and  calm  retirement  have  enabled  him  to  become 
a  focus  around  which  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  how  humanity  could  be  best  served  has  been  cen- 
tered ;  and  he  has  been  enabled  again  to  radiate  those  views  in  a  manner  whereby  much  bitterness 
and  ill-feeling  has  been  removed;  and  persons  of  extreme  opinions  have  through  hitn  become  actors 
for  one  common  end,  and  have  learned  to  respect  each  other's  motives,  who  would  otherwise  have 
^till  been  contending  for  party  and  sectarian  objects,  forgetful  of  the  precepts  of  that  Great 
IVlasler  whom  Mr.  Oasller  so  especially  reverences  and  serves. 

"I  am  glad  to  see,  by  your  paper,  and  by  the  correspondence  which  is  going  forward  in  the 
Times,  that  efforts  are  to  be  made  in  a  systematic  manner  for  procuring  the  necessary  funds  to 
release  Mr.  Oastler;  and  I  trust  the  call,  when  made,  will  be  cordially  responded  to;  for  1  think 
ihe  time  is  fast  approaching  when  he  can  perform  to  higher  advantage  the  great  mission  whicb  is 
♦■videntiy  assigned  to  him,  by  his  having  the  liberty  again  to  rejoin  those  who  are  so  devotedly  al- 
larhed  to  him;  and  the  great  experience  he  has  gained  during  the  period  of  his  imprisonment,  wiH 
l)c  of  infinite  value  to  that  cause  to  which  his  life  has  been  and  will  be  devoted. 

"  The  remedy  so  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  Oastler  for  the  removal  of  what  has  been  found  oj)- 

J)rcssive,  is  the  performance  of  (he  duties  of  every  class  of  society,  as  at  present  constituted ;  or,  as 
le  himself  expresses  it,  'The  Throne,  the  Altar,  and  the  Cottage.' 

"  I  need  not,  perhaps,  inform  your  readers  that  I  look  upon  the  realising  of  this  object  as  a 
Tnost  hopeless  task ;  but  I  can,  at  the  same  time,  discern  in  the  endeavour  to  promote  it,  an  agency 
■  of  the  universal  love  spirit  of  the  very  highest  order.  There  has  been  throughout  Mr.  Oastler's 
career  a  strong,  fierce,  powerful  denunciation  against  evil-doers,  which  has  been  felt  most  keenly 
by  those  who  are  conscious  of  not  acting  out  the  path  of  duty,  according  tu  the  highest  light  afforded 
ihem;  and  although  they  have  scoifed  at  it  for  a  time,  and  fancied  they  had  secured  themselves  by 
^hutling  up  the  body  of  the  denunciator  in  a  prison,  yet  have  they  found  that  the  spirit  has  been 
Abroad  with  a  power  an  hundred-fold  greater  from  this  very  cause;  and  whilst  it  has  supported 
and  strengthened  the  oppressed  by  giving  faith  in  a  higher  and  retributive  power,  it  has  also  made 
the  oppressor  begin  to  feel  that  he  must  look  around  him  on  every  side  for  some  mode  of  escape. 

"  Many  would  be  inclined  to  suppose  from  the  very  strong  language  used  by  Mr.  Oastler  whilst 
(lenounciiig  those  whom  he  opposes  that  he  is  personally  a  man  of  wrath;  but  I  recommend  those 
persons  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  they  will  then  find,  that  if  the  mil^  of  human  kindness  ever 
overflowed  in  any  breast,  it  does  in  his.         *         *         * 

"The  practical  advantages  already  gained  for  the  factory  children,  through  Mr.  Oastler's  agencjr, 
«re  of  no  mean  amount ;  whilst  the  spirit  of  inquiry  that  has  been  aroused  will  not  again  be  allayed 
tiutil  full  justice  is  done  :  and  this  must  give  to  his  mind  a  calm  and  holy  joy  perfectly  unknown  tu 
Tlie  idle,  or  even  to  the  insincere  professors  of  more  extensive  and  comprehensive  measures. 

"The  great  charm  and  value  of  Mr.  Oastler's  efforts  lies  in  the  truthfulness  with  which  he  acts 
out  the  Divine  impulse  within  him;  and  his  sincere  and  unwavering  confidence  in  the  .God  whom  he 
adores  is  an  example  of  devotion  to  principle,  well  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  who  profess  to  have 
hope  of  regenerating  man. 

"  It  is  no  slight  indication  of  general  progress  to  find  the  leading  journal  of  Europe  reviewing 
the  Fleet  Papers,  and  promising  to  coniinue  to  do  so;  and  if  .their  author  shall  gradually  be  made 
to  discern  all  that  is  good,  as  well  as  what  is  evil,  in  those  whom  he  endeavoured  to  instruct  in  tlieir 
path  of  duty,  we  may  hope  that  universal  lov.e,  by  takiiig  its  true  or  affirmative  position,  is  rapidly 
extending  itself  amongst  us.  *  *  *  * 

''  I  must  conclude  my  letter  by  expressing  the  hope,  if  it  be  his  wish,  that  our  kind  Richard 
Oasller  may  soon  be  released  from  the  confinement  in  which  he  is  at  present  placed,  that  he  may 
again  be  enabled  to  gladden  with. his  presence  the  thousands  who  will  be  delighted  to  listen  to  him; 
and  that  he  may  be  the  instrument  of  leaching  those  who  hold  property,  either  in  land,  labour,  skill, 
or  capital,  that  they  are  charged  with  serious  tesponsibiiilies,  which  n^ust  be  performed,  if  the/ 
desire  to  have  rest  or  peace. 

"lam,  Sir, 

*■'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

>' Moreville  Communitorium,  Hanwell,  '-WILLIAM  G ALPIN." 

Sept.  30,  1813." 


ill 

The  following  letter,  extracted  from  the  Leeds  Intelligencer  of  October  14, 
1843,  is  the  flattering  testimony  of  one  who  has  for  many  years  assisted  Mr. 
Oastlkk  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  factory  slaves.  Persons  who  have 
not  been  Imprisoned,  can  appreciate  Mr.  Oastler's  feelings  on  the  perusfi,! 
of  such  a  letter  from  an  old  companion  and  fellow  worJjer.' — R.O. 

"Mr.  RICHARD  OASTLER. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Leeds  Intelligencer. 

"  Str, — I  was  extremely  gratified  on  perusing  a  paragraph  in  your  paper  of  Saturday  last, 
announcing  that  a  gentleman  in  London  had  voluntarily  offered  to  subscribe  the  sum  of  10/.  towards 
a  fund  for  procuring  the  liberation  of  that  uncompromising  friend  of  the  working  classes,  Mr.  R. 
'Oastler.  This  object.  Sir,  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  accomplished — in  fact,  it  is  an  indelible 
slain  upon  our  character  as  Englishmen  and  professed  Christians  ever  to  have  allowed  the  walls  of 
the  prison-house  to  have  encompassed  one  who  may  justly  be  denominated  The  Great  Philan- 
thropist OF  THE  Age.  His  veriest  enemies,  the  Whigs,  must  acknowledge  that  his  whole  career 
has  been  distinguished  by  disinterestedness.  Sacrifices,  personal  and  pecuniary,  have  ever  attended 
his  public  labours.  Like  .bis  Divine  Master,  he  has  through  life  gone  about  doing  good,  solacing 
the  afflicted,  and  labouring  to  remove  the  onerous  burdens  that  grind  the  operatives  to  the  dust. 
Xjod  has  given  him  an  iron  constitution  and  a  powerful  mind,  both  of  which  have  long  been,  and  now 
are,  employed  in  the  sacred  work  of  promoting  and  securing  the  happiness  of  his  species.  Men  in 
•very  grade  of  society  admire  his  unwavering  adherence  to  principle,  his  untiriug  zeal,  and  his 
powerful  and  perspicuous  elucidations  of  the  complicated  evils  which  unrestrained  machinery, 
competition,  and  inordinate  avarice  have  created,  and  which  threaten  to  engulph  this  once  pros- 
perous nation  in  irretrievable  ruin.  Men  of  every  shade  of  politics  are  found  to  tender  him  their 
meed  of  praise;  but  something  more  than  empty  praise  is  now  wanting.  He  is  in  prison,  after 
having  spent  his  all  in  his  country's  service;  and,  though  secluded  from  the  world,  he  forgets  not 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  He  still  pleads  the  cause  pf  the  immature  factory  slave,  the  steam- 
displaced  adult  operative, and  the  heart-broken  victims  of  that  quintessence  of  injustice,  the  New 
Poor  Law.  Then,  shall  we  show  ourselves  such  ingrates  as  longer  to  permit  the  man  who  has  lived 
and  worked  for  us  to  pine  m  a  prison's  gloom?     Surely  not. 

"  1  trust.  Sir,  that  the  Short  Time  Committees  in  each  town  will  see  it  their  duty  to  re-assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  procuring  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Oastler,  and  that  the  pounds  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  pence  of  the  indigent  may  speedily  be  mingled  together  for  that  purpose. 

''Leeds  has  the  honour  of  being  the  birth-place  of  the  Poor  Man's  Friend,  and  shall  it  be  said 
that  Leeds  lags  in  the  rear? 

"  '  A  hint  to  the  wise  is  sufficient,'  aod  I  tcast  the  once  active  Cpmmiltees  will  be  up  and  doing. 

"  Yours.respectfully, 
"Leeds,  Oct.  11  lb,  1843."  "WILLIAM  RIDER." 


My  friend  Mr.  Edward  Harper,  of  Cork,  sent  me,  some  time  ago,  the  follow- 
ing lines.  Winter  is  now  approaching,  and  evening  songs  will  beguile  the 
gloomy  hours  of  the  factory  children.  I  would  not  be  forgotten  by  them  ; 
and  so  I  insert  them,  with  the  P.S.  by  which  my  kind  friend  introduces 
them.— R.O. 

To  Mr.  RICHARD  OASTLER,  QUEEN'S  PRISON." 

Sunday's  Well,  Cork,  July  10,  1843. 
P.S. — I  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  few  productions  for  the  factory  children,  not  with  the 
wish  that  you  would  publish  them,  if  jou  deemed  them  worthy,  but  to  show  you  the  feelings  which 
influenced  me  on  the  receipt  of  your  paper,  immediately  after  which  they  were  written.  You  will 
perceive  that  one  |)iece  is  written  in  words  of  one  syllable,  and  meant  for  young  children;  indeed, 
it  was  your  exceedingly  kind  notice  of  the  lines,  which  you  expressed  a  wish  that  factory  cbildrep 
should  learn,  that  induced  me  to  pen  them.  At  all  events,  if  they  were  one  hundred  times  as  good, 
they  should  be  at  your  service,  wiiji.my  best  wishes. 

EDWARD  HARPER. 


FACTORy  CHILDRENS"  SONG. 

Oh  we  love!  oh  we  love,  our  own  Factory  "  King," 

And  together  in  chorus  our  gratitude  sing  ; 

He  has  toiled  day  and  night  for  the  factory  child — 

For  our  sakes  he  has  been  persecuted,  revil'd — 

For  our  sakes  in  a  prison  confin'd  is  his  form- — 

For  our  sakes  he  has  bar'd  his  head  to  hatred's  storm. 

On  our  knees,  on  our  knees,  to  the  Lord's  throne  we'll  brin^ 

The  ipcense  of  warm  prayers  for  our  Factory  "  King." 


ill 

Oh  we  love  I  oh  we  love,  our  dear  Factory  "  King," 
Tho'  the  scorpions  his  body  have  ventured  to  sting ; 
With  heart  too  proud  and  brave  before  tyrants  to  quail* 
Yet  melting  into  tears  at  the  poor  man's  «ad  tale. 
Oh !  can  we  forget,  while  he  struggles  in  his  cell 
To  obtain  us  our  rights,  how  his  bald  heart  must  swell, 
At  the  thought  that  we  now  are  all  offering 
Our  prayers  to  Jacob's  God  for  our  Factory  "  King." 

lOh  we  love !  oh  we  love  our  kind  Factory  "  King," 
And  our  strains  thro'  the  hearts  of  the  nation  will  ring ; 
Fond  sires  their  bab&s  shall  clasp  to  their  deep-throbbing  heart;, 
While  big  tears  of  joy  in  their  mothers'  eyes  shall  start. 
And  as  they  thus  are  free,  they  will  mourn  our  sad  lot, 
And  our  brave-hearted  champion  shall  not  be  forgot ; 
And  the  souls  of  true  Brixons  shall  then  be  the  spring 
•Of  deep  prayers  to  Heay'D  few  our  Factory  "King." 

Oh  we  love !  oh  we  love,  our  own  Factory  ^'  King," 
And  our  fingers,  tho'  weak,  may  in  time  touch  the  string 
That  will  thrill -thro'  the  hearts  of  Britain's  noblest  sons, 
In  more  piercing  tones  than  the  thunder  of  her  guns  ; — 
More  sweet  than  fine  music,  more  lofty  than  the  sky, 
Because  they  will  be  borne  to  Him  who  dwells  on  high. 
Earth's  tyrants  from  our  hearts  their  only  joy  may  wring. 
But  Heaven's  God  will  answer  our  prayers  for  our  good  "  King." 

Oh  we  love!  oh  we  love,  our  own  Factory  "  King"— ^ 
As  ivy  to  the  oak,  so  we  to  him  w^U  cling. 
He,  like  the  forest's  monarch,  awhile  bends  his  head, 
When  dark  clouds  of  malice  above  our  forms  are  spread. 
But  we  cling  more  closely,  content  to  stand  or  fall 
With  him,  for  whose  welfare  on  England's  God  we  call. 
And  as  each  thought  is  borne  as  on  an  Angel's  wing, 
^Vepray  the  Lprd  to  bJess  our  own,  our  dear  Old  "  King.'* 


^ 


FACTOEY  INFANTS'  SONG. 

The  sun  comes  forth  in  pride. 

To  run  his  own  bright  race. 
While  we  work,  side  by  side, 

With  care  on  each  pale  face-; 
And  feel  that  we  are  slaves 

As  great  as  are  on  earth. 
While  hid  in  these  deep  graves 

Of  hope,  and  joy,  and  mirth. 

We  wake  from  sleep  with  eyes 

From  which  our  hot  tears  flow  5 
Our  griefs  force  out  deep  sighs, 

Which  tell  in  vain  our  woe. 
But  we  have  friends,  whose  tears 

For  our  sakes  still  are  shed, 
Who  toil  to  calm  our  fears, 

And  smooth  our  hard  drear  bed. 

And  our  own  dear  Old  "  King," 

Whose  heart  throbs  for  our  sake, 
Will  to  our  young  breasts  bring 

Hopes  which  no  griefs  can  shake. 
For  him  to  God  we  pray. 

And  He  our  chains  will  burst, 
Who  is  the  Truth,  the  Way — 

In  whose  Church  we  were  nurs'd. 

Then,  tho'  our  lot  be  low, 

And  sad  our  fate  may  be, 
Yet  ere  from  earth  we  go, 

A  glad  change  we  may  see. 
Would  that  time  were  now ! 

Then  joy  and  love  would  bring 
A  bright  wreath  for  the  brow 

Of  our  own  brave  Old  "  King." 
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fleet' PAPERS 


LONDON: 
W.     J.     CLEAVER,    80,     BAKER     STREET, 

PORTMAN    SQUARE  ; 

AND 

JOHN  PAVEY,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
"  A  Farmer  Tenant,"  and  "  Facts  for  Farjiers," — Received. 

Every  member  of  the  Legislature,  who  sees  this  Paper,  is  requested 

TO  READ  the  FOLLOWING  : 

Before  the  Queen's  Prison  Act  was  passed,  you  were  deceived  by  false  evi- 
dence. You  were  falsely  assured,  that  tliis  prison  was  large  enough  to  conlaia 
all  the  prisoners  who  were  confined  herein,  the  Fleet,  and  the  Marshalsea. 

The  two  latter  prisons  are  now  unoccupied,  and  this  prison  is  so  full,  that 
two  men  are  forced  to  occupy  one  room  !  So  that  the  Queen's  Prison  Act  is  a 
law  encouraging  a  crime  which  shall  be  nameless.  If  a  charge  should  be  made 
by  one  man  against  the  other  of  an  attempt  to  commit  that  crime,  how  can  the 
accused  prove  his  innocence  ?     Think  on  this,  ye  Legislators. 

Again,  it  is  asserted  that  very  shortly  the  Rule  made  by  Sir  James  Graham 
for  the  removal  of  our  wives  will  be  enforced.  If  so,  the  law  of  England  will 
be  broken,  for  that  law  declares  Man  and  Wife  to  be  o\e,  and  forbids  that  they 
should  be  put  asunder.  No  officer  appointed  under  any  law,  can,  then,  have  legal 
power  to  make  a  Rule  that  is  contrary  to  law,  nor  can  his  subordinates  legally 
enforce  such  a  Rule. 

True,  the  Rule  has  always  been  in  the  books,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Marshal  of  this  prison  and  the  Warden  of  tlie  Fleet  to  preserve  order  in  ihe 
prisons;  but  till  now,  the  idea  of  removing  wives,  who  are  /crll  conducted,  who 
cause  no  disorder,  was  never  thought  of.  The  Judges  explained  all  the  Rules, 
and  relaxed  their  severity  by  the  following  order: — "  The  Marshal  and  all  the 
officers  to  treat  the  prisoners  under  his  care  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and 
humanity,  as  far  as  can  be  consistent  with  safe  custody." 

If  the  laws  of  England  are  to  be  broken — if  Christianity  is  to  be  brought  into 
contempt,  and  the  Divine  Law  to  be  desecrated,  by  the  Rule  of  a  Secretary  of 
Slate,  allow  me  to  ask,  of  what  use  is  the  Legislature  ? 

Do,  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  do  come  and  look  after  these  things, 
and  see  how  the  public  money  is  wasted  here,  to  suit  the  backward  and  forward 
whims  of  the  Inspector,  A  few  months  ago  hundreds  of  pounds  were  expended 
to  separate  us  from  the  inner  lobby — now  scores  are  being  laid  out  to  bring  the 
lobby  to  us.     Do,  Gentlemen,  come  and  inspect  this  Inspector  of  ours. — R.O. 

NOTICES    OF    THE    FLEET    PAPERS. 

"  Tlip  FLEET  PAPERS.— Mr.  Richard  Oastler  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  a  man 
of  a  powerful  mind,  and  of  a  most  ifenerouf  and  Christian  spirit,  lioneslly  and  earnestly  devoted  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  country.  He  is  a  thorough  Englishman,  and  a  good  Churchman.  No  man 
lias  done  more  to  expose  the  hypocrisy  and  iniquity  of  soiue  of  the  pillars  of  dissent  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Yorkshire  than  Mr.  Oasiler.  And  no  man  lias  been  more  malignantly  haled 
and  slandered  by  the  disseating  liberal  prints  than  himself.    But  those  who  knew  him  well  could  nut 


ill 

help  loving  him;  and  the  thousands  whom  he  virtually  commanded  in  the  manufacturing  district!! 
■viere,  and  are  now,  ready  to  do  for  their  friend  and  benefactor  everything  within,  if  not  beyond 
iheir  power.  This  increased  the  hatred  of  his  and  England's  Church's  inveterate  enemies,  and  at 
length  they  succeeded  in  fixing  him  in  prison,  as  these  Fleet  Paperi  of  his  show  in  detail.  Twa 
-volumes'of  them  are  already  published,  and  a  third  in  course  of  publication  in  weekly  numbers; 
and  for  soundness  of  religious  and  political  principles,  for  comprehensiveness  of  information  on  mat- 
ters affecting  the  welfare  of  this  Church  and  nation,  for  honest  devotedness  to  the  best  interests  of 
nil  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  for  unaffected  loyalty  to  the  Queen  and  Constitution,  for 
indefatigable  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  factory  slaves  and  the  poor  generally,  for  vigour 
of  thought,  manliness  of  style,  and  the  use  of  good  old  English,  and  therefore  powerful  language, 
"Mr.  Oastler  is  not  excelled.  In  all  these  respects  the  volume  before  ua  will  richly  repay  its  perusal 
and  price.  Mr.  Oasiler's  motto  is — 'The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage.'  And  if  his  prin- 
ciples had  been  consistently  acted  upon  by  all  classes  in  this  country,  we  should  have  been,  reli- 
giously and  politically,  in  a  far  better  position  than  we  now  find  ourselves.  Mr.  Oastler  is  now 
addressing  Sir  James  Graham  instead  of  Mr.  Thornhill.  and  bringing  forth  weekly  much  valuable 
information.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Times  has  taken  up  his  case,  and  that  a  subscription  is 
opened  for  his  benefit  at  Drummond's  Bank,  Charing  Crosa." — The  Church  Intelligencer,  Oc- 
tober 11,  1843. 


The  Leeds  Intelligencer,  of  Oct.  21,  1843,  contains  the  above,  introduced  by 

the  following  friendly  observation: — 

"OASTLER'S  FLEET  PAPERS.— We  have  much  pleasure  in  quoting  from  the  C/.wrcA 
Intelligencer  the  following  just  tribute  to  the  character  of  that  deserving  Patriot,  Richard  Oast- 
ler, which  appears  in  a  brief  review  of  a  volume  of  the  i'/ee/ Paper*."  ♦  *         * 

I  am  always  delighted  to  record  the  sayiugs  and  doings  of  that  faithful  servant 
of  God  and  true  friend  of  man,  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bi;ll. — R.O. 

( Extracted  from  the  Birmingham  Advertiser.) 

At  the  FIRST  ANNUAL  MEKTING  OF  BISHOP  RYDER  S  CHURCH  INSTRUC- 
TION SOCIETY,  RECENTLY  HELD  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  Rev.  G.  S.  Bull,  Minister  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  moved  the  second  resolution,  expres- 
sive of  satisfaction  at  the  extension  of  useful  and  religious  knowledge  among  all  classes  by  means 
of  this  and  similar  institutions.  He  said  he  had  hern  invited  to  that  meeting  by  its  conductors,  and 
felt  that  it  would  have  been  unneighbourly  to  have  refused  the  call;  and  this  was  the  more  de- 
ftirable,  since  as  yet  they  had  not  been  able  to  plant  in  the  wilderness  of  St.  Matthew's  such  an 
institution  as  this.  He  came,  therefore,  himself  to  this  Instruction  Society  to  be  instructed.  They 
liad,  indeed,  made  a  small  beginning  in  his  district,  and  some  valuable  prizes  to  the  parties  receiving 
ihem  had  been  already  distributed  for  the  best  darned  stockings;  he  hoped  they  were  mending  in 
this  way,  and  iu  others,  and  it  was  a  philosophy  which  the  gentlemen,  at  all  events,  should  not  dis- 
parage. Nor  wa'<  he  altempling  to  cast  depreciating  reflections  upon  these  institutions;  it  was  no 
■j);iri  of  his  creed  that  ignorance  is  bliss.  He  would  open  the  doors  of  wisdom  widely  to  the  masses, 
vhose  useful,  patient,  and  industrious  toils  entitle  them  to  every  such  advantage.  He  observed 
Aviili  pleasure  that  this  was  a  '•Churcii"  Instruction  Society — a  designation  which,  though  not 
meant,  be  was  sure,  to  cast  reflections  upon  other  bodies,  yet  gave  him  and  others  a  security  that 
all  attempts  to  advance  the  general  knowledge  of  the  members  would  be  seasoned  by  the  infusion 
of  those  sound  principles  in  religion  and  morals  which  the  Church  of  England  taught.  And  might 
ihey  all  faithfully  endeavour  to  hand  them  down  unimpaired^-restored  to  us  as  they  had  been  by  the 
hloud  of  martyrs  and  confessors — to  their  ctiiidren's  children,  and  to  every  future  age  !  (Applause.) 
Jle  rejoiced  in  all  well-conducted  efforts  to  advance  knowledge  with  pure  religion;  but  he  mu-t 
Complain,  and  that  loudly,  oi  the  too  extended  hours  of  labour  to  which,  in  general,  the  industrious 
classes,  including  a  vast  number  of  children  and  young  persons,  were  subjected.  A  previous 
speaker  had  told  them  the  appalling  fact,  that  within  their  own  recollection  crime  and  pauperism 
had  increased  200  per  cent.,  wlvilst  education,  or  attempts  at  it.  had  been  increasing.  How  was 
this?  Now,  he  came  there  for  instruction,  afld  should  be  glad  of  correction  if  he  was  wrong:  but 
he  came  also  to  assert  his  full  l>elief  and  conviction,  grounded  ujion  a  somewhat  extensive  obser- 
vation  and  experience,  that  unlfss  there  could  be  found  means  to  restrain  the  hours  of  human  occu- 
jatioii,  daily,  within  reasttnable  limits,  our  efforts  would  be  partial  and  all  but  worthless,  and  crime 
and  pauperi.sm  would  still  increase.  He  appealed  to  tliat  meeting,  composed  chiefly  of  the  indu<- 
Irious  classes,  or  those  in  near  connexion  witji  ihem,  if  be  was  staling  facts  or  not.  (Cheers.)  He 
asserted,  that  iu  Birmingham  there  were  few  that  left  work  before  seven,  the  most  part  not  till 
lialf-past  seven;  and  when  "strivng  oiders"  w.ere  in  hand,  some  of  his  flock  had  worked  till  nine  or 
«ven  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Taking,  however,  the  usual  hours  to  be  tiU  half-past  seven  or  eight,  vmn 
it  not  morally  impossible  for  adults  or  for  youths  to  attend  with  any  adequate  profit  upon  tfiese  Iii- 
Nlniction  Societies  1  A  few  niluhl  effect  it,  but  the  many  must  be  deprived  of  it.  The  course  of  our 
*-rade  was  mad  and  foolish.  Our  work-people,  when  there  was  plentiful  trade,  toiled  to  unreason- 
able hours — then  came  a  glut — <lie  warehouses  c<xul(l  hold  no  niore — the.n  prices  and  wages  fell  — 
then  involuntary  idleness  |)revailed  from  week  to  week.  Tlie  people  toiled  like  horses  one  while, 
and  idled  and  pined  like  asses  anoilier.  And  how  was  it  possilile,  in  such  a  fitate  of  society  as  this, 
to  make  way  in  the  cause  of  educatioii,  or  to  abate  pauperism  and  crime?  He  was  not  alone  in 
these  viewa.  Tlie  great  and  benevolent  engineers.of  the  human  frame — the  medical  profession — 
had  been  summoned  to  give  their  verdict  upon  such  an  extension  of  human  toil.  The  names  of  Sir 
A.Carlile,  Sir  William  Blizzard,  Sir  Charles  Uell,  Sir  G.  Tuihill,  Doctors  EHiotson,  Blundell, 
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Farre.  and  Hodgkin,  Messrs.  Surgeons,  Green,  Brodie,  Key,  Guthrie,  Travers,  and  many  more, 
had  pronounced  as  phytiiologists  and  as  Christians  against  this  debasing  extension  of  human  toil, 
alike  calculat«d  to  brutalize  lh«  man,  to  impair  the  health,  to  abridge  life,  and  to  rob  an  intellect 
tual  being  of  the  opportunity  of  all  the  nobler  privileges  of  existence.  Mr.  J.  H.  Green,  in  his 
elaborate  evidence,  had  said,  that  excessive  toil  was  England's  great  curse  ;  and  the  venerable  Sir 
William  Blizzard,  now  no  more,  when  asked  bis  opinion  as  to  such  extended  labour  during  the 
period  of  growth,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  horrible!"  Mr.  Blundell  said,  "It  was  the  nursery  of  feeble 
bodies  and  fretful  minds."  Mr.  Saunders  would  have  a  stricter  regulation  of  houses  for  the  sale 
of  inebriating  drink :  he  was  willing  too— he  also  well  knew  the  evils  of  that  system.  He  admitted, 
cheerfully,  that  some  estimable  persons  might  be  found  'm  that  occupation  ;  but  his  quarrel  was  with 
the  system  of  multiplying  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  therewith  the  temptations 
of  the  labouring  pour.  Yet  the  restraint  of  this  system  would  not  suffice  unless  the  hours  of  human 
occupation  could  be  curtailed.  Such  had  been  the  "  promise  to  the  ear,"  when  machinery  begaa 
to  supplant  human  agency  in  this  country — a  period  within  his  own  recollection.  We  were  to  be 
then,  it  was  declared,  getatlibert5'  from  brutal  toil,  and  to  have  time  for  nobler  purposes.  Butthe 
promise  made  to  the  ear  had  been  "  broken  to  the  hope,"  and  the  hours  of  toil  had  extended  with 
every  minute  improvement  and  every  augmentation  of  mechanical  operation.  He  was  for  a  shorter 
time  of  daily  labour — he  would  spread  the  occupation  of  the  year  as  equally  as  possible  over  its 
duration,  and  not  accustom  the  people  to  work  inordinately  one  while  and  to  endure  involuntary 
idleness  another  wJiile,  leading  too  Aften  to  habitual  sloth  and  ail  its  attendant  train  of  vice  an4 
immorality. 


( Extracted  from,  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  September  30,  1843.  J 

WOODHOUSE  CHURCH  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

On  Sunday  last,  three  sermons  were  preached  in  St.  Mark's  Church,  Woodhouse,  by  the  Rer, 
G.  S.  Bull,  incumbent  of  St.  Matthew's,  Birmingham,  and  collections  made  in  behalf  of  the  above 
schools.  The  morning  sermon  was  on  "Christian  education."  from  the  J2lh  verse  of  the  -llh 
chapter  of  the  Acis  of  the  Aposiies,  and  was  a  mo^it  powerful  and  impressive  discourse.  The  after> 
noon  sermon  was  especially  directed  to  the  '*  Children,  their  Parents,  and  Teachers,"  from  the 
interesting  narrative  of  Naaman  and  the  little  captive  maid,  contained  in  the  5th  chapter  of  the  2nd 
Book  of  Kings,  and  was  a  most  interesting  address,  well  calculated  to  impress  all  who  heard  it, 
especially  children,  with  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty  in  that  stale  of  life  unto  which  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  call  them.  In  the  evening  the  Rev.  Gentleman  again  preached  a  most  appropriate  and 
effective  sermon  "On  the  respective  duties  of  the  Church,  of  the  State,  and  of  Individuals,  as  to 
Christian  education,"  from  the  latter  part  of  verse  13,  ehap.  six.,  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  "  Occupy 
till  I  come." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Rev.G.  S.  Bull  was  incumbent  of  two  churches  successively,  in 
the  parish  of  Bradford, for  fourteen  years;  during  which  period  be  manifested  an  entire  and  mw^ 
tiring  devotion  to  the  cause  of  God  and  his  poor,  especially  the  youthful  portion  of  our  manufac- 
turing population;  and  it  was  most  gratifying  to  see  the  number  of  old  friends  from  different  parts, 
who  had  witnessed  his  indefatigable  exertions  in  the  West  Riding,  assemble  in  the  House  of  God 
to  listen  to  the  instruction  of,  and  pay  their  respects  to,  one  who  had  been  unremitting  in  his  endea- 
vours to  promote  tlieir  best  interests^  But  especially  must  it  have  been  gratifying  to  the  Rer. 
Gentleman's  own  feelings  to  observe  so  many  of  his  old  flocks,  to  the  number  of  from  90  to  100, 
both  old  and  young,  who  had  come  from  Bradford  and  the  neighbourhood,  a  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  in  order  to  see  their  old  shepherd  once  more.  He  met  several  of  them  in  the  vestry 
before  afternoon  service,  and  delivered  to  them  a  most  affectionate  address,  expressive  of  his  gra- 
tification at  being  privileged  to  see  so  many  of  his  late  flocks,  and  to  find  them  still  connected  with 
those  institutions  in  which  many  of  them  had  been  brought  up  or  shepherded  by  himself,  and  still 
aitaciied  to  his  successors,  and  clinging  to  the  church  of  their  forefathers.  The  Rev.  Gentleman 
urged  them  to  continue  dutiful  and  affectionate  to  their  present  shepherds,  and  to  be  true  to  their 
church;  and  reminded  them  of  the  happiness  of  that  meeting  where  there  would  be  no  more  sepa.- 
ration.  and  which  he  trusted  that  they  might  all  realize.  This  short  interview  appeared  to  revive 
recollection^i  of  a  most  interesting  character,  both  in  a  spiritual  and  domestic  point  of  view;  for 
many  were  there  «lio  appeared  to  have  been  accustomed  to  feel  that  their  griefs  were  his ;  that 
they  could  not  wffer  without  hii  heart  being  moved  in  Christian  sympathy  towards  them  ;  and  many 
could  tell  of  those  arts  of  private  charity  which  were  wont  to  throng  his  walks  amongst  them,  and 
how  often  the  bed  of  languishing  had  been  made  a  bed  of  pleasure,  when  he  stood  or  knelt  beside 
ii.  His  labours  amongst  the  poior  and  their  children  can  never  be  duly  appreciated — they  never  can 
be  forgotten. 

For  oitce  I  should  have  rcjolcetJ  to  Jtave  been  out  of  prison.  Yes,  I  should 
have  been  delighted  to  have  mingled  in  those  greetings.  Perhaj)s  some  day  we 
shall  all  meet  in  Yorkshire.     Amen! — R.O. 

(From  the  Spectator.) 
"THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM  "  AND  "OUR  SOCIAL  CONDITION." 

There  appears  to  be  a  real  revival  of  trade:  factories  are  again  working,  and  not  merely  to 
augment  accumulated  slocks,  or  press  goods  down  inio  gluiled  markets,  but  they  are  working  to 
order.  Wages  too  rise — ihe  most  important  and  advaniasfeous  sign  of  all.  We  breathe  again: 
"the  crisis  has  passed  !"  Ay,  but  how  soon  lo  return?  The  harvest  is  abundant;  foreign  coun- 
tries are  not  in  a  paroxysm  of  exclusive  dealing;  "distress"  is  mitigated  abroad  as  well  as  at 
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home.  But  the  causes  which  produced  the  late  seven  years' fit  oF  commercial  difficulty,  if  it  is 
really  over,  are  still  extant,  though  for  the  time  less  active.  If  diminished,  a  vast  amount  of  pau- 
perism reinains.  Ireland,  with  its  yearly  display  of  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  of  paupers,  is 
unaltered  in  its  condition;  and  it  therefore  continues  to  be  a  drain  on  the  g'eneral  resources  and  a 
depositary  of  destitution.  In  England,  during  the  crisis,  the  number  of  paupers  was  not  far  short 
of  a  million  and  a  half :  how  much  less  is  the  number  now  ?  In  Scotland,  pauperism  is  obscure, 
but  abundant.  Altogether,  we  have  usually  an  army  of  some  three  millions  or  so  of  paupers  kept 
up,  to  be  swelled  by  additional  levies  to  four  millions  or  more  at  the  next  crisis.  During  the  last 
"distress,"  there  were  too  many  mills  to  worJc:  the  trouble  is  over,  and  already,  say  some  of  the 
provincial  papers,  more  new  mills  are  in  process  of  erection  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester! 
Already  !  People  must  be  found  to  work  in  those  mills.  Well,  they  are  bred  fast  enough  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts;  and  so,  at  the  next  crisis,  there  will  be  more  mills  to  throw  '*  out  of  gear,"  more 
goods  to  stuff  the  markets  and  prolong  the  glut,  more  people  to  be  thrown  out  of  work,  more  dis- 
tress, and  more  paupers.  ^'  Vogue  la  galere!"  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  What 
matter,  as  it  is  profitable  now,  if  it  be  disastrous  by  and  by  ?  The  process  is  quite  according  to 
rule;  for  competition  does  it,  and  competition  is  the  stimulus  of  industry,  and  industry  the  source 
of  all  our  greatness.  Ariel  the  sprite  could  put  a  girdle  round  the  globe  in  forty  minutes;  and 
there  are  single  firms  who  could  weave  that  same  girdle  iji  eKcelleut  long-cloth,  at  so  much  per 
yard,  in — we  forget  how  short  a  time. 

Lancashire  can  make  cloth  without  limit;  and  in  doing  so,  it  increases  the  risks  of  gluts,  of 
"distress,"  of  pauperism,  of  starvation  riots,  and  social  disorganization.  Nevermind;  it  is  no 
part  of  the  system  of  competition  to  consider  these  things.  It  is,  however,  part  of  the  study  of  the 
man  who  desires  peace  and  the  welfare  of  his  kind.  Is  the  system  of  competition,  he  will  ask,  so 
Tery  admirable?  Its  immediate  effect  seems  to  be  to  produce  a  vast  number  of  useful  things  ;  the 
next,  to  call  into  existence,  or  at  least  to  crowd  together,  a  vast  number  of  beings  to  produce  those 
useful  things:  but  as  there  are  not  the  people  to  use  all  the  things  produced,  the  crowded  artisans 
are  at  times  left  without  food.  They  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  incalculable  heaps  of  cotton- 
ijhirting,  prints,  best  common  knives  and  forks,  nails,  adzes,  hats,  snuffers  and  snuffer-trays,  and 
other  most  excellent  articles,  so  good,  and  so  cheap,  and  so  plentiful,  that  it  is  a  marvel:  but  where 
is  the  bread  2  Mere  Free-traders  make  light  of  the  difficulty  :  they  say,  that  if  the  Corn  Laws  be 
repealed,  there  will  be  an  exchange  for  this  hardware  and  these  piece-goods.  But  then,  more  fac- 
tories would  be  built — they  have  begun  already;  and  more  hardware  and  piece-goods  would  be 
produced.  Can  the  naked  African,  and  the  naked  new  Russian,  and  other  naked  husbandmen,  learn 
to  grow  corn  so  fast  as  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  can  make  more  of  iheirwares?  It  is  no  part  of 
the  manufacturer  to  consider  the  question.  It  is  only  his  business  to  know  whether  he  can  make  a 
profitable  investment — whether,  by  any  combination  of  capital  and  men,  (he  calls  men  and  women 
by  the  abstract  term  "  labour,")  he  can  realize  so  much  per  cent.;  and  he  will  never  ask  whether 
it  might  not  be  advisable  to  check  and  control  that  stimulating  influence  of  competition. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  recurrent  periods  of  popular  pauperism  and  gluts — the  pauperism  of  capi- 
tal. Those  are  two  great  facts  staring  one  in  the  face.  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  might  bring 
relief— very  likely;  but  would  it  impose  limits  on  the  working  of  the  causes  of  evil  ?  Some  have 
gone  further,  and  propose  altogether  to  abandon  the  competitive  system  to  which  these  causes  be- 
long. In  England.  Owen  and  others  have  suggested  community  of  property.  In  France,  Fourier 
lias  propounded  the  less  impracticable-looking  scheme  combination  of  property  and  labour  with  the 
maintenance  of  existing  individual  rights.  Both  sects,  however,  have  overlooked  the  necessity  of 
fitting  communities  reared  through  generations  to  one  system  for  adopting  its  opposite.  They  might 
as  well  advise  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  hemispheres  to  "move"  next  Christmas,  and  exchange 
habitations,  countries,  customs,  laws,  religions,  and  habits  of  mind.  Waiving  all  other  difficulties, 
men  must  be  taught  no  longer  by  falsehood  to  be  traitors  to  each  other,  no  longer  by  anger  enemies, 
before  they  can  make  common  home.  The  process  may  be  easier  than  is  generally  supposed,  but 
is  it  even  begun  ?  And  perhaps  when  the  time  comes  for  making  all  the  world  a  congeries  of  do- 
mestic circles,  mature  wisdom  may  show  the  necessity  of  proceeding  iu  a  manner  very  different  from 
that  devised  either  by  Mr.  Owen  or  even  M.  Fourier. 

But  because  we  cannot  make  a  short  cut  to  the  social  millennium,  English  or  French,  are  all 
ameliorations  and  palliatives  to  be  neglected?  Surely  not.  The  very  mooting  of  such  questions 
as  those  discussed  by  the  Socialists  and  Fourierists  helps  to  familiarize  the  topic :  the  two  mon- 
«lrous  facts,  increasing  pauperism  and  increasing  means  of  over-production,  rivet  attention;  and  ia 
writing,  in  debate,  in  conversation,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  view  first  principles,  whose  neglect  visits  us 
with  these  evils,  and  desirable  ends,  which,  though  not  of  immediate  attainment,  yet,  like  the  inac- 
<:essible  star  in  the  heaven,  are  a  guide.  It  has  been,  in  considerations  of  the  sort,  almost  the  un- 
qualified habit  of  the  English  mind  to  encourage  industry  exclusively— nothing  but  industry.  We 
have  the  fruits — industry,  nothing  but  industry — not  even  its  wages  or  its  profits — not  even  its  sub- 
sistence. Some  begin,  in  one  way  and  another,  to  doubt  that  policy.  It  is  a  wholesome  scepticism, 
■worth  further  search.  If  the  English  people  were  not  such  hard  workers — not  so  "industrious" — 
this  over-production  would  not  have  been.  Perhaps  if,  in  times  not  of  crisis  and  destitution,  the 
English  people  were  taught  other  things  besides  industry,— frugal  habits,  to  obtain  more  enjoyment 
out  of  their  resources,  instead  of  merely  acquiring  more  money— the  enjoyment  of  leisure,  instead 
of  working  for  ever  till  they  have  made  more  than  can  be  sold, — perhaps  then  a  salutary  counter- 
|)oise  to  competition  might  be  found.  Other  antagonist  influences  might  be  devised  :  there  are  many 
•who  begin  to  think  of  these  things;  and  in  truth  they  cannot  better  employ  their  faculties.  No  sign 
of  the  times  is  more  portentous,  and  more  deserving  of  deep,  honest,  and  diligent  thought,  than  that 
perpetual  alternation  of  more  pauperism  and  more  factories,  and  again  more  pauperism.  It  i» 
railed  "our  increasing  power  and  greatness:"  it  may  be  the  manufacture  of  social  revolution  and 
.'lational  ruio. 
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FLEET  PAPERS 


THESE  Papers  are  pr'mcipally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  oifer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  Pri  vaJe 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally-,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peare, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
HOW  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  partisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  K.,  Lombard  Street. — Sir  Robert  Peel  has  been  'punished  hi/  the  City  of  London  for  hh 
rudeness  to  Matthias  Attwood,  Esq.  A  few  more  such  lessons  will  leach  the  Premier  that  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  an  overlooker  in  a  cotton-mill. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Hownsfield.  York  Castle, — Asks  Mr.  Oa«ller  to  "  permit  Ike  accompanying  letter, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Commitsioner  Law.  to  be  inserted  in  this  paper."  The  Rev.  Gentleman  has 
neglected  to  inclose  the  letter  referred  to. 

BT.  Robert  Montqohehy — Is  thankd  for  a  copy  of  hit  Eight  Ser  mons  dedicated  to  Lord 
Ashley. 

^^URACY — Wanted    immediately,   in    England    or    Scotland,   for   a    few 

^^    months,   by  a  Beneficed  Clergjnian.  a  B.D. — A  furnished  hon-e   is  indispensable,  and  a 
country  district  would  be  preferred.    Apply,  post  paid,  to  "  Verax,"  63,  Ebury  Street,  Pimlico. 

THE    FIiEJET    PAPERS 

are  regularly  published  every  SATURDAY,  at  2d.  each;  also  every  four  weeks,  in  Parts,  con- 
taining four  Numbers,  at  9d.  each. 

A  few  copies,  bound  in  cotton,  of  Vols.  1  and  2  of  the  Fleet  Papers,  at  10s.  each  volume,  may 
be  had  of  the  Publishers,  or  of  Mr.  OaatJ«r,  at  the  Queen's  Prison. 
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COURT  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  INSOLVENT  DEBTORS. 


VEXATIOUS  DEFENCE  EXAMINED. 

The  following  very  novel  case  (being,  it  is  thought,  the  first  of  the  ki«d)  involves  principles  mate- 
rially afTecting  the  interests  of  persons  applying  to  the  Court  for  relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors.  It 
has  asserted  their  title  to  certain  privileges  heretofore  suffered  to  lie  dormant,  if  known  to  exi«t,  or 
at  least  never  laid  claim  to  before. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  learned  gentleman  with  whom  the  experiment  originated,  has  claimed, 
for  the  first  time,  a  right  to  challenge  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner,  and  bring  it  under  review  ; 
as  also  to  impugn  the  adjudication  of  the  Court  itself,  on  tlie  grousd  of  error  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  false  evidence  in  the  obtaining  what  is  called  a  remand. 

The  case  itself  will  best  narrate  its  own  history,  and  disclose  its  importance. 

Mr.  Price,  the  Barrister,  having  been  at  large  on  bail,  had  come  up  to  be  heard,  on  his  petition, 
Tjefore  Mr.  Commissioner  Pollock,  on  the  1st  of  August,  who,  by  his  adjudication,  declared  him,  in 
ihe  usual  terms,  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  ordering  his  discharge  ;  but,  on  the  ground 
of  vexatious  defence,  not  till  the  expiration  of  four  months  from  the  date  of  the  vesting  order. 

Mr.  Price  afterwards  obtained  a  rule  (12ih  (»f  August),  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cooke,  before  Mr. 
Coniinissioner  Pollock,  calling  on  the  detaining  creditor  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  re- 
lieard  on  his  original  petition,  on  the  objections  that  the  adjudication  had  been  obtained  on  faisp 
evidence,  or  otherwise  improperly  made  ;  upon  strong  aflidavits,  bringing  into  question  the  right  of 
ihe  plaintiff  in  the  action  (the  detaining  creditor)  to  sue  him  ;  and  showing  that  the  verdict  itself 
liad  been  obtained  against  him  by  false  testimony. 

Opposed  to  those  affidavits  again,  there  were  now  produced  several  b;  the  plaintiff  and  two 
other  persons. 

Mr.  Woodroffe  now  showed  cause  against  the  rule.  Having  read  through  the  affidavits  on  which 
ihe  motion  had  been  made,  he  first  objected  to  an  irregularity  in  that  of  a  woman  who  swore  she 
liad  been  engaged  by  the  insolvent  as  laundress  during  the  term  mentioned,  as  being  signed  by  a 
mark,  without  the  due  notice  in  the  attestation  ;  but  he  did  not  insist  on  that,  as  it  mi»ht  be  re-sworn 
perhaps;  when  Mr.  Commissioner  Pollock  said — ."  Tliere  is  another  defect  in  the  drawing  up  of  the 
rule,  which  plainly  spells  this  person's  name  as  Farmer,  whereas  it  is  as  plainly  Parmee." 

Mr.  Price.' — Sir,  that  defect  is  attributable  to  the  inaccuracy  of  your  officer,  and  is  not  to  be 
visitod  on  me.  The  rule  for  amending  the  original  rule  spells  it  properly  ;  and  that  rule  as  amended 
was,  of  course,  never  seen  by  me. 

Mr.  Pollock. — But  it  is  the  duty  of  persons  who  obtain  rules  here  to  see  that  they  are  correctly 
«lrawn  up. 

Mr.  Price.— Those  which  came  to  my  hands  are  duly  drawn  up;  and  here,  in  your  officer's  hand, 
is  the  name  properly  spelt.  This  is  the  only  rule  served,  and  is  the  only  one  over  which  I  have 
any  control.  That  should  be  the  mere  perfection  of  the  rule  which  it  amends,  and  as  such  does  not 
leave  your  office,  and  is  not  served  or  even  seen. 

Mr.  Pollock. — I  see  another  defect  in  the  affidavit  of  Walter  Thomas  Homan,  as  he  is  called  in 
ihe  affidavit;  but  he  signs  his  name  Walter  Homan  only.  There  is  really  a  fatality  attending 
Kome  motions ! 

Mr.  Woodroffe  then  demanded  why  each  and  every  of  the  deponents  now  coming  forward 
(naming  them  singly  and  individually)  had  not  been  produced  at  the  hearing,  when  it  must  have 
lieen  ktiovvn  they  would  be  wanted,  and  when  (hey  might  have  been  cross-examined  or  contradicted  ? 
He  then  proceeded  to  collate  the  statements  in  the  affidavits  on  both  sides;  and  submitted,  that  the 
<lepositions  on  which  the  rule  had  beeu  obtained  having  been  contradicted  by  those  now  filed,  the 
3ule  must  be  discharged. 

Upon  that  proposition,  Mr.  Commissioner  Pollock,  before  whom  the  rule  now  came  on  to  be 
argued,  and  who  had  stated,  when  he  granted  it,  that  he  did  so  with  reluctance,  and  that  he  had 
great  doubts  whether  he  ought  to  do  so,  called  ou  Mr.  Price,  who  appeared  in  person,  to  support 
liis  rule. 

Mr.  Price  thereupon  rose  to  address  the  Commissioner  on  his  own  behalf,  and  spoke  in  sub- 
stance as  follows : — 

My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Woodroffe,  in  showing  cause  against  this  very  novel  application,  which 
is,  as  far  as  1  can  learn,  one  of  first  impression,  appears  to  have  entirely  mistaken  the  nature,  ob-. 
jecis,  and  scope  of  the  application.  He  has  treated  this  mere  motion  for  a  re-hearing,  as  if  it  were, 
in  fact,  the  actual  re-hearing  of  the  petition,  which  it  is  now  prayed  may  be  re-heard.  And  they 
who  have  instructed  him  have  obviously  so  mistaken  the  matter;  and  even  the  learned  Commissioner 
himself  has  not  escaped  falling  into  the  same  error.  In  truth,  however,  this  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
a  re-hearing — it  is  simply  an  application  to  the  Court  to  re-hear  the  case.  And  it  is  founded  on 
iiro-distinct  grounds; — first,  that  the  Court  have  wrongly  adjudicated  in  the  matter  in  point  of  laiv, 
and  come  to  an  erroneous  and  unsustainable  conclusion,  and  therefore  the  adjudication  has  been 
improperly  made :  and,  secondly.  (I  might  rather  say  secondarily/)  that  the  jud^pient  of  the  Court 
having  been  induced  by  testimony  which  is  untrue,  it  has  been,  in  the  words  of  the  Statute,  '•ob- 
tained on  false  evidence." 

I  will  first  contend,  giving  the  legal  objection  to  it  the  priority, — that  the  adjudication  has  been 
improperly  made, — because  it  will  take  tJie  shortest  time,  as  il  is  independent  of  the  affidavits,  and 
therefore  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compass. 
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Mr.  Commissioner  Pollock. — The  rule  was  not  obtained  on  that  ground  that  I  am  aware  of. 
When  this  was  moved  before  me,  it  was  put  on  the  footing  that  the  adjudication  had  been  obtained 
on  false  evidence,  and  no  objection  was  made  to  the  adjudication  as  being  wrong. 

Mr.  Price. — You  will  find  that  the  rule  expressly  recognizes  that  first  ground  ofobjection  to  the 
adjudication,  as  one  of  the  reasons  on  which  I  found  the  application  for  a  re-hearing. 
Mr.  Commissioner  PxiUock. — I  think  not. 

Mr.  Price. — If  you  refer  to  the  rule  itself,  you  will  find  it  to  be  so.  I  am  too  well  used  to  the 
wording  and  reading  of  rules,  to  make  any  mistake  of  such  kind,  or  to  dream  that  a  rule  contains 
what  is  not  to  be  found  in  it. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Pollock. — Oh,  yes;  I  see  it  is  so: — "That  the  adjudication  was  made  on 
false  evidence,  or  otherwise  improperly  made,  or  fraudulently  obtained."  Those  words  are  in  that 
part  of  the  form  which  is  in  print,  1  see. 

Mr.  Price.— And  therefore  are  the  more  conspicuous — nay,  are  deemed  to  be  as  words  of  course 
— in  fact,  they  nre  adopted  verbatim  from  the  clause  of  the  Statute.  I  now  then  contend,  that  as  the 
case  originally  stood  when  it  first  came  before  the  Court,  or  rather  the  Commissioner  whom  I  have 
now  the  honour  to  address,  there  was  no  case  of  vexatious  defence  to  the  action  made  out  by  the  evi- 
dence ;  and  consequently,  nothing  to  impede  or  delay  my  immediate  discharge.  The  pleas  were  the 
general  issue,  and  coverture  of  the  plaintiflf;  and  it  was  proved,  that  both  those  pleas  were  supported 
at  the  trial  by  the  testimony  of  no  less  than  five  persons  examined  against  the  single  testimony  of  the 
plaintiff's  solitary  witness.  It  now  appears,  from  the  affidavits  of  two  other  persons,  now  before 
the  Court,  that  they  might  and  ought  to  have  been  examined  at  the  trial,  and  their  evidence  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  varied  the  verdict.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  were  they  not  then  examined? 
Simply  because  one  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness,  and  the  other  was  not  thought  of  at  the  time 
of  pleading  to  the  action.  But  there  is  another  and  a  much  stronger  reason  in  this — that  it  was 
never  for  a  moment  dreamt  of  by  the  defendant  that  the  plaintiff  could  support  her  own  case  upon 
the  merits  on  the  general  issue;  for  it  was  impossible  the  defendant  could  expect  or  be  prepared  to 
rebut  the  evidence  of  the  porter,  who  falsely  swore  to  the  continued,  constant,  unremitting  employment 
of  the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant  for  six  entire  months.  And,  in  fact,  it  was  one  main  ground  of  my 
application  to  the  Judge  of  the  Palace  Court  for  a  new  trial,  that  I  was  taken  by  surprise  at  such 
testimony,  as  I  might,  had  I  been  gifted  with  the  second  sight  of  such  possible  testimony  being 
adduced,  have  called  the  several  other  ivitnessea,  whose  affidavits  I  then  produced  to  the  Court 
in  support  of  that  ground  of  my  motion  (being  otxjy  one  of  four),  to  rebut  it,  on  the  authority  which 
I  cited  of  the  case  of  Lister  v.  Mundell,  I  Bos.  &  Pul.  427.  The  other  points  were,  that  new  evi- 
dence had  been  discovered  since  the  trial; — that  the  damages  were  excessive,  and  not  warranted 
by  the  evidence ; — and  that  the  Judge  had  misdirected  the  jury  on  the  second  plea,  in  ruling  that 
some  proof  of  actual  marriage  was  necessary;  and  that  the  finding  on  that  issue  was,  therefore, 
against  the  evidence,  there  being  none  to  rebut  that  given  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 

Under  such  circumstances,  to  term  the  defence  in  the  Palace  Court  vexatious,  was  a  propor 
sition  which  no  lawyer,  nor  any  person  who  had  ever  attended  Westminster  Hall,  could  maintain, 
without  betraying  the  profoundest  ignorance  of  what  constituted  vexation  within  the  words  of  the 
Insolvent  Act.  in  common  parlance,  and  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  phrase,  every  defence  is 
vexatious  to  every  plaintiff ;  but  in  estimation  of  law,  defence  can  only  be  vexatious  when  put  on  the 
record  for  the  mere  purposeof  delay,  and  is  without  foundation.  There  is  very  high  authority  against 
such  a  construction  of  the  word  as  you  have  put  on  it.  There  was  a  case  in  Chancery  of  showing 
cause  against  dissolving  an  injunction  restraining  a  plaintiff  below  from  suing  out  execution 
upon  a  judgment  recovered  at  law,  where  counsel  had  urged  as  a  grievance  that  the  defendant  had 
greatly  harassed  the  plaintiff,  by  first  vexatiouslt/  defending  the  suit,  and  then  resorting  to  a  court 
uf  equity  to  enjoin  his  suing  out  execution.  Lord  Eldon  asked  whether  the  cause  had  not  been 
tried. — "Yes,"  said  the  counsel,  (Mr.  Roupell). — "And  witnesses  examined?" — "Yes." — "On 
both  sides?"-—" Yes." — "Then  how,  Mr.  Roupell,  (said  Lord  Eldon)  can  you  require  me  to  hold 
the  defence  to  be  vexatious,  when  the  case  went  to  a  jury  upon  conflicting  testimony?"  There, 
Lord  Eldon  plainly  indicated  that  a  vexatious  defence  means  one  merely  vexatious — a  defence  of 
^  sham  pleading,  or  false  pleas,  abandoned  as  soon  as  recorded,  and  never  tried  in  Court,  nor  ever 
meant  to  be  tried.  If,  indeed,  perjury  and  subordination  of  perjury  be  to  be  imputed,  ihat  would 
be  far  nore  than  vexatious  or  frivolous — that  would  be  wicked,  and  indictable.  Defence  in  law,  as 
a  legal  phrase,  means  simply  the  placing  pleas  upon  the  record;  and  when  the  parties  are  at  issue 
upon  paper,  llie  defence  is  complete.  Going  actually  to  the  trial  of  that  defence  upon  evidence, 
is  another  and  different  stage  of  the  cause.  There  can,  then,  be  no  question  about  the  vexation  or 
frivolity  of  the  defence. 

The  question  is.  then,  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  trial  is  the  submission  of  the  merits  to  the  jury 
to  find  the  truth,  and  oftener  the  amount  of  the  cause  of  action,  and  tiie  validity,  and  often  the  ex- 
tent of  the  efficiency,  of  the  answer  set  up.  What  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  Statute  ? 
the  words  of  which  are  not  "  who  shall  have  vexaliously  defended  any  action,"  but  "  shall  have  put 
any  of  his  ciediiors  to  any  unnecessari/  expense,  by  any  vexatious  or  frivolous  defence  or  delay  to 
any  suit,  &c.  for  recovering  any  debt,"  &c.;  so  that  it  must  be  an  '"unnecessari/"  expense.  Un- 
necessary to  whom?  To  the  defendant,  assuredly.  Tliere,  both  the  adjectives  and  both  the  sub- 
stantives, vexatious  and  frivolous  defence  and  delay,  are  used  as  being  nearly  synonymous,  and 
evidently  intend  gross  instances  of  mere  oppression,  to  harass  and  injure  by  expense — not  by  ex- 
pense alone,  but  by  expense  tci7AoM<  necessity — that  is,  without  any  ground  for  fair  resistance. 
But,  Sir,  did  jou  never  hear  of  a  perverse  verdict  by  an  obstinate  jury,  or  a  gross  misdirection  by 
a  mistaken  or  too  hasty  a  Judge?  I  have  again  and  again  heard  Lord  Eldon,  and  Chief  Baron 
after  Chiet  Baron  declare,  on  issues  sent  down  by  them,  in  tithe  causes  more  particularly,  that  they 
would  send  an  issue  down  100  times,  if  the  jury  would  persist  in  finding  for  the  farmer  iu  favour  of 
an  unsupported  modus,  against  the  parson's  claim  to  take  his  tithe  in  kind.  And  we  of  those  times  all 
know  that  there  was  a  J  udge  of  great  legal  knowledge,  and  the  last  of  the  great  pleaders  of  special 
pleading  days,v>ho  was  supposed  to  be  as  wiltul  on  that  particular  point  as  the  juries  of  farmers,  whose 
jdixectiuus,  in  such  cases  as  I  haye  published  in  my  printed  Beports,  were  again  and   again  deter- 
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mined  to  be  misdirections.  Indeed,  a  very  venerable  and  most  learned  Judge  and  legal  writer,  wbo 

has  been  termed  the  great  master  of  the  Crown  Law — no  bawler  in  the  streets  to  popular  meetings 

-—no  agitator  of  the  people,  or  deelaimer  against  authority  invested  with  power, — I  mean  the  great 
Sir  Michael  Foster, — has  declared  and  recorded  his  conviction  that  even  Judges  may  be,  and  have 
Jbeen,  guilty  of  great  injustice,  and  that  not  from  mere  mistake  of  law.  That  renowned  writer,  in 
his  "masterly  discourses,"  as  Lord  Tenterden  once  termed  them,  says — "  It  was  ihe  misfortune  of 
Mrs.  Lisle  to  be  tried  by — no,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of — perhaps  the  worst  Judge  that  ever  dis- 
graced Westminster  Hall."  I  do  not  so  speak  (let  me  be  understood  to  say)  of  any  Judge  of  any 
Court,  however  inferior;  but  I  have  not  certainly  had  justice  done  either  in  the  Palace  Court  or 
here,  not  having  obtained  a  new  trial  ihere,  and  should  I  not  obtain  a  re-hearing  here.  In  the 
Palace  Court,  too,  let  me  observe,  there  can  be  no  unneceisary  expense,  being  a  Court  of  limited 
costs  and  speedy  judgment,  nor  any  unnecessary  delay,  sitting  as  they  do  from  week  to  week.  The 
term  "unnecessary"  is  no  surplusage — no  redundancy  here.  It  is  not  to  be  rejected— it  has  its  ex- 
pressive meaning.  In  this  particular  case,  too,  if,  indeed,  there  have  been  expense  incurred,  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  plaintiff,  in  not  suing  in  forma  pauperis.  It  may  be  very  doubtful  too  if  the  Statute 
applies  to  suits  not  in  the  Queen's  Courts— for  petty  sums  in  Courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  at 
all,  any  mere  than  to  a  Court  of  Requests  or  County  Court,  in  both  of  which  defences  both  vexa- 
tious and  frivolous,  in  the  true  sense  of  those  terms,  and  for  mere  delay,  may  by  possibility  be,  and 
indeed  very  frequently  are,  set  up  at  the  plaintiif's  expense,  and  to  his  delay. 

And  now  pray  reflect,  Sir,  on  the  consequence — tbe  injurious  consequence-— of  your  holding,  ex 
cathedra  filling  the  seat  to  which  you  have  been  so  recently  promoted,  of  the  dictum  which  con- 
signs me  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  a  righ:eous  defence  (if  true)  against  a  villainous  conspi- 
racy (if  false),  and  I  will  so  put  it,  hypoihetically  merely,  for  the  present.  You  will  assert,  that 
no  man  who  shall  fail  in  an  action  as  defendant,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act.  to  which 
you  owe  your  post  and  your  position,  until  he  shaU  hav«  been  branded,  and  stigmatized,  and 
punished,  and  imprisoned,  for  a  considerable  period.  You  will  thereby  encourage  attempts  at 
extortion,  and  hold  out  a  bribe  and  stimulus  to  the  low  attorney  and  of  his  ready  tools  to  pilfer  the 
public — you  will  cheer  them  on  to  the  chace,  and  crying  havoc  will  let  loose  the  dogs  of  petty- 
litigation  on  the  lieges  of  Her  Majesty  with  a  vengeance,  more  especially  in  this  hot-bed  of  petty- 
foggery,  the  Court  of  the  Palace  of  the  Queen.  Attorneys'  actions,  as  they  are  sometimes  most 
truly  and  fitly  termed,  will  be  at  a  premium,  and  defences  will  be  dangerous;  whereas  such  de- 
fences are  in  fact  most  meritorious,  when  they  tend  to  defeat  that  curse  of  a  Court,  the 
prowlings  of  the  legal  wolf,  with  his  factitious  client,  his  jackall,  for  prey  on  the  people.  While 
men  are  bound  by  recognizances  to  prosecute  the  ordinary  pickpocket,  for  the  public  good,  at 
great  expense  and  trouble,  and. often  irremediable  inconvenience,  coming  from  a  distance,  and 
neglecting  pressing  afifairs,  the  more  praiseworthy  resistance  of  these  more  larcenous  marauders  is 
to  be  suppressed  and  repressed  by  judgment  of  imprisonment  for  vexatious  defence,  if  perjury  suc- 
ceed and  truth  should  fail !  And  remember.  Sir,  the  kind  of  imprisonment  to  which  he  is  now  to  be 
subjected.  Not  the  usual  imprisonment  within  the  walls  merely,  but  to  the  arcliori  cuslodite  of  a 
closer  confinement  viilhin  the  place  of  confinement,  and  a  custody  quasi  criminal ! 

Such  would  be  some  of  the  results  of  holding  that  a  failing  defence  to  an  action  for  debt  is  a 
putting  the  plaintiff  to  unnecessary  expense,  by  vexatiously  defending  a  suit.  No  man,  with  an 
understanding  head,  can  so  hold,  nor  will  any  man,  having  any  pretension  to  the  title  of  a  lawyer, 
presume  to  say,  that  such  is  his  opinion.  No  lawyer  in  Westminster  Hall,  whether  at  the  bar  or 
on  the  Bench,  will  be  found  to  affirm  such  doctrine.  It  would  be  betraying  the  grossest  ignorance 
of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  vexatious,"  which  has  a  known  legal  signification  ;  and  it  is  used  in 
the  Insolvent  Act  plainly  and  palpably  to  express  a  mere  wanton  defence,  set  up  solely  for  the 
j)urpose  of  procuring  time  to  the  delay,  and  at  the  expense,  the  sole  expense,  of  tlie  plaintiff. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  without  reference  to  the  affidavits  made  on  either  side,  the  adjudicatioa  of 
the  Commissioner  who  heard  this  case  was  a  mistaken  erroneous  adjudication;  and  one  which,  in 
point  of  law,  will  not  bear  investigation  or  examination.  And  on  that  ground  it  has  been,  ip  the 
words  of  the  Statute,  improperly  made;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Courts,  quia  improvide  ema- 
navit. 

By  what  right,  I  demand,  does  a  Commissioner  of  this  Court,  sitting  here,  assume  to  himself  the 
power  and  prerogative  of  doing  what  no  learned  Judge  of  tlie  land,  as  a  Judge,  does  or  dare  do — of 
pronouncing  on  which  side  it  is  that  perjury  lies?  Even  on  UkaU  before  Ihem,  where  they  have  seen 
the  demeanour  of  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and  have  heard  them  give  their  testimony,  the  judicial 
delicacy  abstains  from  such  arrogant  presumption  and  danger  of  dreadfully  responsible  error  and 
mistake.  How,  then,  can  any  man  venture  to  act  upon  the  decision  of  a  jury  in  another  Court  in 
a  manner  which  must  arrogate,  as  the  basis  of  his  conduct,  the  prescience  of  Divine  Providence, 
or  subject  him  to  the  charge  of  flippancy,  and  inconsiderate  wantonness  in  coming  to  a  hasty  con- 
elusion  ?  Would  it  have  been  unreasonable  to  require  or  expect,  before  a  sentenre  of  imprisonment 
were  pronounced,  that  a  Commissioner  of  this  Court  should  condescend  to  inform  himself,  by  com. 
municating  with  the  Judge  who  tried  the  cause,  respecting  his  notion  of  the  character  of  the 
defence?     Regard  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  should  surely  have  suggested  such  a  course. 

Upon  this  first  point,  then,  of  your  own  misapprehension  of  the  case,  I  can  only  appeal  (there 
being  no  appellate  jurisdiction  from  this  Court)  to  your  own  candour  as  a  man,  and  your  integrity 
as  a  judicial  tunctiouary.  It  may  be  most  irksome  to  , acknowledge  error,  especially  when  there 
can  be  no  adequate  reparation.  Still  it  is  an  imperative  duty,  and  on  the  performance  of  that  duty 
alone  can  I  rely. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  other  ground  of  this  application,  that  the  adjudieatiott  was  obtained  on 
fal&e  testimony. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THESE  Papers  are  principally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Cliris- 
tiauity  and  the  Constitution  ;  particularly  the  Clergy  and  the  Aristocracy,  and  of 
all  persons  who  are  possessed  of  Property.  The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  present  alarming  state  of  English  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  also  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  folly 
and  wickednessof  attempting  to  uphold  our  Institutions,  particularly  that  of  Privafe 
Property,  by  the  unconstitutional  means  of  Centralization,  Commissioning,  Espion- 
age, and  Force  ;  finally,  to  state  his  own  views  on  the  best  mode  of  restoring  Peace, 
Contentment,  Security,  and  Prosperity,  to  every  rank  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  author  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  Parliamentary  leader  is 
now  only  attempting  to  legislate  for  the  present  moment — putting  off  the  evil  day 
— making  laws  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen,  fortu- 
nate event  may  enable  succeeding  Statesmen  to  legislate  for  permanency.  He  is 
also  convinced  that  there  is  a  mode  of  successfully  re-establishing  our  Institutions 
upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachments  of  political  paitisans,  who  are  now  paving 
the  way  to  universal  Ruin,  Anarchy,  and  Despotism. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Robert  Pounder,  Leeds. — His  letter  is  under  cnnsirleralinn.  Mr.  Oasller  is  not  avoare  that 
he  has  given  Mr.  Smithsoa  reason  to  make  the  assertion  contained  in  Mr.  Pounder's  tetter. 

Charles  Endehby,  London. — Thanks  for  his  letter.     It  shall  be  inserted  very  shortly. 

"  A  Fellow-labourer." — Thanks  for  the  letters  of  lota. 

Observing  the  following  paragraph  in  the  Halifax  Guardian  of  October  21, 1843, 
I  addressed  the  subjoined  letter  to  the  Editor  of  that  respectable  journal,  who 
kindly  inserted  it  October  28,  1843.— R.O. 

"Mr.  OASTLER. 

"We  have  just  been  favoured  with  llip  perusal  of  a  private  letter  from  a  friend  of  the  above 
persecuted  and  oppressed  individual,  addressed  to  a  gentleman  in  Huddersfield,  from  whicli  we 
have  by  a  carte  blanche  permission  made  a  few  extracts.  It  is  dated  October  14tli.  '  I  called  o|i 
the  ••  Old  King"  on  Saturday  Morning;  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  his  old  Huddersfield  friends. 
I  told  him  you  were  always  glad  to  hear  of  him,  and  tiiat  you  appeared  to  be  very  much  concerned 
about  his  welfare.  He  however  complained  of  his  friends  in  Huddersfield  for  their  supinencss  in 
regard  to  him,  and  that  no  active  steps  had  been  effectually  taken  to  "get  him  out  of  prison."  I 
really  believe  if  some  great  effort  is  not  made  to  rescue  him  that  we  shall  not  have  him  long.  He 
begins  to  break  fast,  and  in  the  end  it  will  break  his  lieart.  *  *  *  If  the  working 
class  dofs  not  do  someihing  for  him,  the  rich  never  will.  I  am  positive  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
working  man  in  the  manufacturing  districts  but  would  give  a  penny,  and  a  great  number  would 
give  more  than  that »/ ra//«<i /or;  it  requires  great  perseverance.  *  *  *  Let  k^  sei 
the  rich  a  good  example,  and  be  determined  to  do  our  duty,  and  open  a  subscription.  I  will  put 
my  name  down  for  a  sovereign,  and  if  required  I  Will  give  a  second  the  first  week  in  the  new  year. 
It  only  Kants  a  beginning,  and  now  is  the  time, ''  up  lads  and  at  it"  while  the  trade  is  good  ;  aud 
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if  we  cannot  succeed  in  preventing  so  good  a  man  (who  has  sacrificed  his  ff// for  the  working  classes) 
from  rotting  in  the  Queen's  Prison,  for  so  paltry  a  sum  of  money,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  Englishmen.  I 
should  like  you  lo  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Willm.  Rider,  Leeds,  in  the  Inlelligencer  of  last  Satur- 
day. It  contains  full  directions  for  opening  a  subscription.  Let  ua  begin  and  notlose  a  moment, 
and  I  prophecy,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  it  will  be  crowned  with  success,  ♦         «         »         • 

"^'ours  truly,  J.  Habergham.'  We  fully  coincide  with  Mr.  Habergham  that  Oastler  has  sacrificed 
hia  all  for  the  working  classes,  and  it  is  now  their  turn  to  show  their  gratitude  to  the  'Old  King'  by 
immediately  commencing  a  subscription  fur  his  liberation,  cince  the  rich  will  not." 


"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Halifax  Guardian. 

"The  Queen's  Prison,  October  26,  1843. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — The  letter  that  Joseph  Habergham  has  written  to  his  friend,  from  which  you 
have  published,Jasl  Saturday,  a  few  extracts,  requires  a  word  or  two  in  explanation. 

''  Poor  Joseph,  who  doats  on  his  '  Old  King,'  is  ever  fearful  that  I  shall  he  'killed'  by  this  im- 
prisonment. He  always  fancies  that  I  am  'sinking,'  &c.  &c.  Now,  the  truth  is,  I  was  never  in 
better  health — never  in  better  spirits — never  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  happiness.  No  doubt  f 
should  be  well  pleased  if  the  prison  doors  were  opened,  but  their  being  closed  cannot  make  me  un- 
happy, because  I  know  that  I  do  not  deserve  the  punishment  from  the  hand  which  s^rirex  to  intiictit. 

*'  But  Joseph  is  very  sensitive,  and  because  he  weeps  when  he  comes  to  see  me,  he  will  have  it 
that  I  am  not  well — not  comfortable — not  happy. 

''  He  was  telling  me  that  he  had  lately  been  at  Huddersfield,  and  how  the  poor  factory  people 
there  loved  me,  and  talked  about  me,  and  expected  me  soon  to  be  there — when  I  said,  '  Don't  talk 
such  nonsense,  Joseph — how  can  I  gel  there — it  is  much  more  likely  that  I  shall,  some  day,  be 
starved  to  death  in  prison — and  then  they  will  say,  "Poor  old  King  !   who  could  have  thought  it?'" 

"Joseph  would  have  it  that  I  must  be  got  out.  '  But  where  are  the  pennies?'  said  I.  '  I  think 
all  you  factory  children  (Joseph  wa*  once  a  factory  child)  owe  me  a  penny  a  piece,  bnt  jou  don't 
love  me  well  enough  to  pay  me.'  Upon  this  poor  Joseph  wept,  said  many  affectionate  things  (he 
always  says  1  saved  his  life),  and  told  me  he  would  write  to  his  friend,  &c.  Hence  his  scoldinj; 
letter  to  his  friends  in  Huddersfield.     Thus  much  is  necessary  by  way  of  explanation. 

"  Allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  your  many  kindnesses  to,  my  dear  Sir* 

"Yours  gratefully, 

"RICHARD  OASTLKR. 

*'  P.S.  It  is  a  great  mistake  lo  say  that  'I  sacrificed  my  all  for  the  working  classes.'  I  have 
sacrificed  most  for  the  aristocracy.  Some  day  the  aristocracy  will  acknowledge  this,  at  present 
lliey  think  I  am  their  enemy — so,  once,  thougJit  the  working  classes. — R.O." 


There  is  something  very  refreshing  to  the  mind  of  a  prisoner,  as  he  sits  alone  in 
his  cell,  to  find  himself  noticed  even  in  foreign  Journals.  I  was  glad  that  the 
kindness  of  my  Yorkshire  friends  was  not  forgotten  by  the  "  German  Tra-- 
veller."— R.O. 

The  German  Generxd  Gazelle,  4>f  July  6,11843,  contains  the  following  letter  from  a  German 
traveller  in  England  : — 

"  A  friend  of  mine  procured  me  an  introduction  to  Mr.  R.  Oastlkr.  Mr.  Oastler  is  con- 
j'lned  in  the  Queen's  Prison;  but  in  his  cell  he  enjoys  more  liberty  than  the  freest  man  in  France  or 
tiermaiiy.for  there  are  neither  September-laws  nor  censorship.  He  is  not  permitted  to  step  beyond 
the  narrow  walls  of  the  prison,  but  his  spirit,  with  the  liberty  of  an  eagle,  roves  in  the  skies. 

■•'  Richard  Oastler  is  a  Tory  and  a  Democrat.  This  may  appear  to  be  a  great  contradiction, 
jrtit  is  nevertheless  true.  The  moito  of  the  Tories  is  '  The  Aliar  and  the  Throne':  Oastler, 
liowever,  adds, '  and  the  Cottage' :  and  says,  '  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  iis  rights.'  There 
exists  a  large  party  amongst  the  Tories  professing  the  principle,  •everything  for  the  people,  but 
nothing  by  the  people.'  Richarj>  Oastlkr  belongs  to  this  party,  yet  leans  to  the  democratic 
opinion,  '  everjthing/or  the  people  and  bi/  the  people';  and  under  this  enlarged  view  he  is  a<;ita- 
ting  for  Toryism  against  the  Whigs,  th^ir  principles  and  measures.  His  first  appearance  on  the 
political  stage  was  in  the  cause  of  the  factory  chiUlren.  He  and  the  late  Sadler  have  been  the 
principal  promoiers  of  a  more  humane  treatment  of  them.  Whilst  Sadler  worked  in  Parliament 
for  the  improvement  of  ilieir  condition,  by  proposing  his  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  Oastler  was  the  agi- 
iator  out.  of  Parliament  for  obtauiing  that  measure.  Possessing  the  talejDts  of  a  public  speaker,  he 
Jcnew  how  to  mov«  the  heart  of  the  people  in  the  meetings  which  flocked  round  him.  In  ihe  manu- 
j'aciuring  districts  of  the  North  he  became  the  favourite  of  ihe  people,  who  used  lo  call  him  their 
*■  Old  King.'  The  noovenieiit  originated  by  Sadlek  and  Oastler  forced  the  Whigs  to  enter  upon 
tliose  questions  iOf  reform,  but  they  did  it  in  a  different  spirit.  The  VVhigs  are  the  sons  of  those 
administrative  views  which  gained  a  victory  by  the  French  Revolution.  Their  first  principle  i» 
Centralization,  their  second  laisser  fairc  and  laisier  alter.  The  Democratic  Tory  must  be  adverse 
to  both:  he  sees  the  Old  English  Coiistitiition  and  liherty  impaired  by  ceutralizatioii,  and  theThroite 
and  the  Church  injured  by  the  Luisser  faire  and  laisser  alter.  When  the  Whigs,  following  out 
tiieir  principles,  came  to  enact  ihe  New  Poor  Law — by  which  this  department  of  pujitical  adminis- 
tration was  put  into  the  hands  of  ,a  Government  Commission,  and  workhouses  were  established 
'»>hich  have  ever  since  been  ihe  dread  of  the  poor — -Oastler  l)ecame  the  unrelentiiUg  opponent  of 
that  measure.  The  power  o(  his  opposition  increasing  from  day  lo  day,  his  .enemies  thought  they 
Jiiight  impair  his  politicnl  influence  hy  injuring  his  private  position. 

"Oastler  was  the  la«d-sle»vard  of  Mr.  Thounhill,  a^rcat  land-owuer,  wiho  was  induced 
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to  iffipress  upon  Mr.  Oistler  Uie  necessity  of  being  quiet.  But  Oastler  replied,  '  I  must  do 
wbat  I  believe  to  be  right'— you  may  act  as  you  think  proper';  and  he  thus  lost  his  situation.  Th« 
leisure  gained  in  this  way  gave  him,  howevef,  opportunity  to  work  out  even  more  successfully  than 
he  had  done  before;  wheo  his  enemies  saw  that  they  must  go  still  farther.  Oastler  was  loo 
humane  to  act  with  an  iron-heart — perhaps  too  much  a  man  of  the  people  to  have  a  will  of  being 
severe — and  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  tenants  upon  Mr.  Thornhill's  estates.  This  raised 
the  landlord's  jealousy.  Oastler  had  kept  up  the  name  of  Thornhill  at  the  family  manxion, 
which  the  owner  bad  left  for  thirty  years,  and,  having  a  very  small  salary,  became  indebted  to 
Thornhill,  for  which  an  action  was  now  brought  against  him  by  his  former  employer;  and  the 
consequence  was,  tiiat  Oastler  was  consigned  to  a  debtors'  prison.  'Now  we  shall  be  rid  of  that 
turbulent  head,'  his  enemies  may  have  thought.  But  they  had  reckoned  without  their  host.  Oast- 
ler became  a  martyr  in  the  eyes  .of  his  friends,  and  in  those  of  himself  the  persecuted  defender  of 
a  good  cause ;  and  this  is  what  to  a  man  always  gives  more  power  and  courage.  Three  weeks  after 
he  entered  the  prison,  he  published  the  first  number  of  a  weekly  paper,  called  the  Fleet  Papers, 
from  the  place  where  the  prison  formerly  was;  which  since  that  time  have  never  ceased  to  appear, 
to  increase  the  influence  of  their  writer,  and  augment  the  opposition  to  the  New  Poor  Law,  At 
first  tliese  Papers  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Thornhill,  but  now  always  to  Sir  J.  Graham. 

''I  cannot  enter  into  particulars;  but  I  think  Richard  Oastler  is  a  fine  example  of  English 
perseverance,  and  his  position  is  an  instance  of  English  liberty.  Liberty  and  manly  will  are  the 
true  sources  of  English  greatness;  and  the  people  jiiiow  how  to  appreciate  both  :  and  also  of  this 
Oastl£r  is  a  striking  example.  When  I  saw  him  the  last  time,  he  accompanied  me  to  the  gate  of 
the  prison,  where  a  case  three  feet  high  and  five  long  had  just  arrived  for  him.  It  came  from  his 
York*hir«  friends,  and  contained  a  rump  of  beef,  eight  bottles  of  sherry,  four  pots  of  preserves,  a 
sugar-loaf,  several  quantities  of  lea,  a  leg  of  mutton,  diSierent  sorts  of  cake,  two  hams,  tobacco, 
coffee,  stockings,  paper,  pens,  and  an  ink-stand.  In  this  manner  he  receives  his  'Rent'  from  his 
friends  and  his  adherents,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  his  Fleet  Papers.  I  called  Oastler  an 
exainple  of  the  elements  of  English  greatness — individual  will,  liberty,  and  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  people  in  public  affairs.  But  Oastler's  imprisonment  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
linking  state  of  the  England  of  the  present  day.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  fact  of  his  being 
imprisoned  has  worked  .in  any  way  to  that  effect;  it  shows  only  that  the  English  parties  no  more 
possess  their  former  vigour  and  iife.  Oastler  is  esteemed  by  all  high  Tories—  many  of  them  ofte« 
come  to  see  him;  but  his  more  active  friends  are  found  amongst  the  less  itiflueniial.  The  high'!- 
standing  gentlemen,  the  injluential  Members  of  Parliament,  with  few  exceptions,  have  for  their 
frie.nd  almost  nothing  but  their  good  wishes:  they  show  little  courage  openly  to  avow  him,  no  means 
to  help.  Perhaps  they  may  think  that  he  has  served  them  more  than  they  want,  and  are  afraid  of 
thewseives  becunUng  superfluous." 

I  was  delighted  when  I  ftmnd  the  "interesting  tale"  of  Douglas — translated 
into  German.  That  tale  is  an  indelible  disgrace  to  the  Whig  and  Conservative 
Governments  ;  its  universal  protpulgalion  is,  however,  due  to  the  neglected 
and  persecuted  hero. — R.O. 

■    German  General  Gazette  of  July  7, 1843,  from  the  correspondent  above  alluded  to: — 

"A  warning  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  parties  of  England  and  the  present  Govern- 
Rient  acknowledge  services  rendered  to  their  country,  I  was  made  acquainted  with  in  the  same 
prison  in  which  I  found  Mr*  Oastxer.  It  is  an  interesting  tale — Oastler  relates  it  in  his  i<'/ee/ 
Papers  ;  and  as  it  cliaracterizes  so  well  the  man  who  gives  it,  his  feeling  and  writing,  I  will  corar 
municate  it  in  his  own  words: —  *  *  *  ^" — [Then  follows  the  whole  statement  respecting  Sir 
Joseph  Douglas,  as  given  in  the  Fleet  Papers,  Vol.3,  No.  12.] 

H(^  comes  it  that  Mr.  Jones  will  not  visit  this  prison  ?  Will  he  wait  till  "  the 
tAw"  drives  him  in  ?  Few  men  "  outside"  have  the  knowledge  he  has  ac^ 
quired.     Yes,  yes,  we  also  could  tell  sad  tales  about  "  the  law." 

"  Constant  dropping  wears  a  stone.^'  That  is  a  true  and  an  old  saying. 
"The  poor  have  not  many  friends."  That  is  another  truth  of  old  date.  Hence, 
until  the  New  Poor  I,iaw  is  repealed,  /  loill  assail  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  "  Peel's  Currency  Bill  "  has  done  all  that  Mr. 
Jones  charges  upon  it.  Granted,  that  Bill  murdered  its  thousands  and  robbed 
its  millions  !  How  many  more  will  be  murdered  and  robbed  when  it  is  repealed? 
I  must  repeat,  I  do  not  understand  the  Currency  question. — R.O. 

November  7,  1843. 

Dear  Sir, — You  are  the  very  Paganini  of  politicians.  That  wonderful  performer's  skill  con^ 
sisted  in  doing  wonders  upon  one  string  ;— your  constant  play  upon  one  chord,  the  Poor  Law,  is 
of  the  same  description.  I  agree  in  all,  or  most  of  what  you  say  upon  the  subject.  I  look  upon 
the  New  Poor  Law  as  the  most  unchristian  Act  that  ever  passed  a  Christian  Legislature.  Yet 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  riding  one's  liobby  too  hard,  lest,  as  Horace  hai  it,  '^' ilia  ducat."  Now  I 
say,  rest  the  hobby  a  little,  and  look  to  lUe  root  of  the  evil.  While  the  cause  remains  untouched, 
it  is  in  vain  to  harp  upon  the  effect. 

Now  what  has  been-the  cause  of  the  Poor  Law,  Reform,  in  short,  of  "  the  present  discontents"  ? 
Why  Peel  s  Currency  Bill,  and  nothing  else.  Yet  this  poi,ut  you  confess  yourself  ignorant  about. 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  jou  to  consider  what,  next  to  this,  is  the  cause  of  our  present  discontents? — 
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Why  law — the  Law  Tax,  I  mean.  What  has  caused  the  ]ate  outbreaks  in  Wales?  Why  the 
heavy  charges  of  attorneys,  their  number,  and  the  niiwrabie  thraldom  in  which  mag;istrales  and 
other  country  gentlemen  are  held  !)y  them.  Why  are  turnpike  trusts  and  gales  so  numerous,  but 
that  there  may  be  a  clerk  and  treasurer  to  each,  and  that  these  locusts  may  he  provided  for?  Sir, 
the  Government  Tax  is  nothing  compared  to  the  Law  Tax;  while  »o  great  has  been  the  mockery 
of  ''  Law  Reform,"  that  it  has  only  beea  tiiroughout  a  colour  and  pretence  for  increasing  law 
charges. 

Yours,  &c.,  CHARLES  JONES. 

Shall  I,  in  two  or  three  words,  tell  Mr.  Jones  what  I  think  upon  the  Cur- 
rency question?  Yes,  I  will.  I  tJiink  the  mischief  arises  from  faring  the  price  of 
gold.  Were  gold  allowed  to  take  its  market  value  when  changed  for  paper,  it 
seems  to  me  the  difficulty  would  be  surmounted. — R.O. 

TO  Mr.  RICHARD  OASTLER,  QUEEN'S  PRISON. 

7,  Camden  Ville,  Kensington,  Oct,  31,  1843. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  whose  chief  rules  are  the  essence  of  blasphemy,  having  been  employed  to  conduct, 
through  one  of  their  deputies,  an  inquiry  into  the  eonductof  a  gentleman  in  St.  Pancras  parish,  who 
had  been  accused  of  using  blasphemous  language  at  an  examination  of  the  children  of  the  parochial 
school.  I  iM>w  desire  to  point  out  to  you  a  passage  in  the  report  of  the  charge  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Commissioner,  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis,  who  has  been  sent  to  make  peace  in  Wales. 

Passingovertliegreat  proof  of  sound  judgment  which  the  Government  have  displayed  in  selecting 
oneof  the  enforcers  of  the  New  Poor  Law  to  Judge  his  own  work  and  its  consequences, ink  tebeWiou* 
country,  where  that  new  law  and  its  working  stands  second  in  the  grounds  of  complaint,  I  desire  to 
Rotice  his  appeal  to  the  people's  piety — that  -'our  Sariour  Jesus  himself  has  recognized  the  right 
of  property,  when  he  said  thou  shall  not  steal"/ — God  save  the  mark! 

How  long  since  lias  the  Right  Honourable  Frankland  Lewis  commenced  reading  the  Scriptures? 
jHas  "our  Saviour  Jesus  himself"  said  nothing  else  than  this?  Has  He  not  aUo  said.  "Those  whom 
God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder"?  Has  He  not  thus  recognized  the  property  of 
the  husband  in  his  wife  and  of  the  wife  in  her  husband  ?  And  did  the  Right  Honourable  Mr. 
Frankland  Lewis  care  twopence  for  what  "our  Saviour  Jesus  himself"  said  in  that  instance?  or 
does  he  now?     If  so,  we  should  indeed  rejoice. 

Be  it  remembered,  also,  that  it  was  iu  Wales,  and  J  think  in  Carmarthenshire,  that  an  old 
avoman,  being  separated  from  her  husband,  and  placed  in  a  workhouse,  the  same  night  became  in- 
sane, and  threw  herself  out,  or  fell  out,  of  a  window,  down  a  steep  place,  which  caused  her  death. 

Besides,  if  the  Lord  does  recognize  the  right  of  property,  it  still  is  tn  be  determined  where  that 
property  or  that  right  is  vested.  The  landlord  who  forgets  that  "  properly  has  its  duties  as  well  as 
its  rights,"  is  as  great  a  robber  as  any  of  the  children  of  Rebecca,  who,  if  they  had  not  destroyed 
private  property  and  taken  life,  might  ha»fi  been  only  seeking  their  own. 

Hoping  that  you  are  well, 

I  remain,  in  haste,  yours  truly, 

JOHN  PERCEVAL. 

P.S. — L  forgot  to  inform  you  that  a  short  time  ago  I  heard  at  ihe  board  of  guardians,  from  a 
gentleman  who  has  a  relation  on  the  hoard  of  guardians  at  Croydon,  that  the  Triumvirate  wroie 
down  to  the  board  at  Croydon  to  complain  that  they  gave  too  much  out-door  relief.  The  board  of 
guardians  replied,  "ihat  they  had  exercised  their  judgment  to  their  own  satisfaction,  and  if  they 
did  not  satisfy  the  Commissioners,  they  were  quite  ready  to  resign  their  oflSces."  The  Commis- 
sioners then  were  obliged  to  give  in.  These  things  should  be  known;  they  show  that  the  spiritojlhe 
framers  of  the  New  Poor  Law  still  lives — the  spirit  of  the  Brougham  and  (F)aux  school.  This 
truly  Scotch  ser|)enl  is  only  Scotched, 

P.S.  2nd. — Since  writing  the  above,  another  instance  hasoccurred  at  this  union  of  the  hardship  of 
the  operation  of  ihe  present  lavvof  seiileuieni.  A  man  of  the  name  of  O  Connor,  aged  60.  and  his  wife, 
having  two  children  to  support,  and  two  joung  daugiuers  in  service  in  the  neighbourhood,  applied 
for  relief.  He  received  nothing  but  an  order  to  enter  the  workhouse  to  be  passed  for  Ireland. — 
He  has  resided  28  or  29  years  in  the  parish.  The  wile  called  upon  me,  and  begged  me  to 
attend  the  next  week  at  the  board,  to  have  the  order  rescinded,  1  was  prevented  arriving  in  time 
at  the  board,  by  a  person  calling  upon  me  upon  business,  and  when  1  did  arrive,  I  found  ihe  order 
had  been  confirmed.  1  pioiesied  against  ihe  order  as  most  shameful,  asking  what  connexions  the 
man  could  possibly  have  in  Ireland,  anil  what  was  lo  become  of  his  young  daughters,  if  they  should 
lose  their  situations,  wiihouta  IViend  or  a  home  to  go  to.  1  was  answered  by  one  of  the  Paddington 
guardians,  that  they  did  iioi  care  for  my  cuiideninaiion — they  were  accustomed  to  it ;  and  by  another, 
lliai  the  wife  had  been  observed  tipsy  and  singing  an  indecent  song  at  a  public-house.  I  asked  if 
it  was  fair  to  visit  the  wife's  misconduct  on  the  husband  and  children?  I  am  happy  to  say,  how- 
ever, ihat  after  some  warm  discussion,  the  board,  upon  the  suggestion  of  ihe  clerk,  seemed  to  con- 
sider ihat  it  might  be  harsh  to  remove  them  to  Ireland,  and  seemed  disposed  to  re-consider  that 
part  of  the  order,  abiding  by  so  much  of  it  only  as  leferred  to  compelling  them  to  come  into  the 
house,  to  which,  as  the  wife  had  committed  herself,  it  was  not  possible  lo  object,  although  the  judg- 
ment might  be  questioned  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  of  justice  to  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
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upon  their  original  foundation — Christianity ; — and  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
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Sume  very  sensitive  persons  are  annoyed  because  I  insert  the  letters  of  my  friends 
and  the  friendly  notices  of  Editors.  Be  iteo.  When  those  fault-finders  have 
been  three  years  in  prison,  they  will  know  why  I  am  so  "  vain." — R.O. 

C  Extracted  from  the   Wahefield  Journal,  October,  27,  1843.) 

"W.  B.  FERRAND,  E8q  ,  M.P.,  AND  Mr.  OASTLER. 

"  The  friends  and  well  wishers  of  Mf.  Richard  Oastler  will  rejoice  to  know,  that  another  at- 
tempt to  procure  the  liberation  of  this  conxiitutfonal  patriot  is  shortly  to  be  made,  under  (we  hope) 
ifiore  favourable  auspices  than  any  hitherto  made.  Committees  are  to  be  formed  for  managing 
nukscripiions,  public  meetings  wili  be  hdd,  and  we  have  it  from  good  authority,  that  W.  B.  Fer- 
rand,  Esq.,  M.P.,  will  be  in  Huddersiield  on  or  about  the  20ih  of  November,  to  attend  at  anj 
public  meeliiij;  to  be  held  fur  that  purpose,  and  that  for  one  month  after  that  date  he  will  be  ai  the 
service  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Oastl«r  throughout  these  districts,  to  institute  and  organize  any  sub- 
^criptions  that  may  be  raised.  It  is  thought  that  Huddersfield  would  be  the  best  place  for  a  central 
roinmittee  to  which  the  subscriptions  of  th«  West  Riding  would  be  forwarded,  in  furtherance  of 
lliis  object  (the  restoration  to  society  of  the  captive  'King')  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  parly  views  and 
political  differences  will  be  cast  aside,  and  that  the  friends  of  this  must  persecuted  gentleman  will 
zealously  use  every  effort  which  their  influence  may  enable  them  to  exert  in^ihe  cause  of  injured 
vorth,  now  languishing  in  a  prison,  and  we  hope  ere  Joflg  to  have  the  happitiess  of  once  more 
seeing  Mr.  Oastler  amongst  us,  uiifetiered  and  free^" 


1 


( Extracted  from  the  Wakefield  Journal,  ^ov.  3,  1843.  J 

"  Mr.  Oastler  has  addr«8»ed  the  following  letter  to  the  Halifax  Guardian  with  regard  to  «ti 
article  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  Journal,"        *         *         * 

(See  Mr.  Oasller's  teller  to  Editor  of  the  Halifax  Guardian,  on  last  teeek't  Cover,  page  '2.) 

"  His  Majesty  '  the  King'  is  quite  right  in  thus  guarding  himself  against  misconstruetioa;  yet, 
vho  that  really  knows  Oastler  will  accuse  him  of  harbouring  one  unworthy  thought,  or  giving  vent 
lo  complaints  of  neglect.  Oastler,  however  "keen  his  feelings  may  be — and  there  are  none  keener — 
)ias  too  much  self-appreciation,  too  much  just  pride,  to  permit  him  to  indulge  in  querrulous  com- 
plaint, or  sue  in  bondsman's  key.  J^ike  ail  mankind  jie  has  of  course  his  share  of  the  ills  of  life, 
jiiid  it  is  not  ea^y  to  bear  a  long  and  unmerited  imprisonment,  yet  we  will  answer  for  it  We  shall 
iioverhear  or  see  from  him  any  signal  of  a  quailing  spirit.  At  the  same  liraeheis,  we  know,  as  grate- 
ful as  he  is  courageous,  and  those  who  dobim  a -bind  turn,  an  *  Aa\A  lang  syne,'  may  be  sure  that 
il:e  kindness  is  not  thrown  away  upon  one  who  will  not  forget  it  half  so  soon  as  he  forgets  the  op- 
]ires»ions  of  his  enemies. 

"It  is  really  high  time,  however,  that  the  friends  of  humanity,  the  friends  of  the  poor,  the  friends 
•  if  the  factory  children,  did  something  eflFertual  towards  wiping  off  the  stigma  of  permitting  Richard 
Oastler  lo  remain  a  prisoner.  H*-  has  now  had,  as  near  as  may  be,  a  three  years'  spell;  enough, 
one  would  suppose,  lo  satisfy  even  Mr.  Tlionihill ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  imprison- 
iiicni  is  just  the  reason  why  Oastler  cannot  pav.  Had  he  been  at  large  Mr.  Thoriihill  would  .have 
/<een  settled  with  long  ago.  Now,  as  the  Lord  of  Riddlesworth  and  Fixby  thinks  more  of  his  money 
than  long  and  faithful  past  services;  as  lie  forgets,  or  aff<.-cts  to  forget  that  the  debt  which  he  claim.s 
vas  incurred  for  his  own  (Mr.  Thornhill's)  benetii,  and  not  Mr.  Oasller's;  and  as  he  has  spurned 
*ll  offers  of  compounding,  we  may  say  that  it  is  lime  for  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  Operatives 
"to  lake  the  question  of  the  '  King'sj'  liberation  into  their  own  hands,  and  whenever  iliey  will  it, they 
ran  accomplisii.  A  few  pence  from  each  individual  would  effect  the  object,  and  Hichard  would  be 
liimscif  again! 

"  It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  we  gave  insertion  to  the  paragraph  in  our  last  that  Mr.  Fer- 
rand,  M.P.,  is  in  a  few  days  about  to  set  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  Huddersfield  and  other  places. 
There  is  no  need  of  elaliorate  or  expensive  machinery.  Let  districts  be  assigned  ;  each  to  have  its 
-rummiitee,  treasurer,  and  collectors;  and  let  the  aniounis  collected  be  handed  over  lu  a  general 
treasurer,  to  he  appointed,  say,  at  the  Huddersfield  meeting.  Tlie  fund  should  be  designated — • 
*•  The  Operatives'  Oasiler  Liberation  Fund.'  What  an  honour  to  the  working  men  of  Yorkshire 
to  accomplish  a  work  which  the  rich  and  powerful  have  attempted  and  failed  in! 

"  And  while  these  things  are  in  contemplation,  eveii  while  they  are  in  action,  let  it  not  be  for- 
5;otten,  that  the  prisoner  is  in  his  cell.  Let  the  word  of  consolation  and  token  of  remembrance  be 
iidininislered.  Above  all,  let  ii  be  borne  in  nund,  that  though  absent  in  body,  he  is  present  with 
Ills  'lads'  and  his  -little  oiies'  in  spirit;  that,  though  confined  within  four  walls,  his  mind  cannot 
be  circumscribed;  that  he  still  labours  for  Uiem  and  his  country  ;  that, week  by  week,  as  regularly 
as  Time's  fool  falls,  the  Fleet  Papers  come  forth  on  iheir  missinn  pf  counsel  and  instruction,  and 
that  no  writer  of  the  'ignorant  present  time'  is  more  capable  than  Jlichard  Oastler  of  instillinjr 
i-ound  principles  and  ^'uidiug  to  v\»\n  conclusions.  No  working  niqn.  pr  set  of  woiking  men,  who 
ran  afford  to  lay  out  2d.  a  week,  should  abstain  from  reading  or  hearing  .read  the  Fleet  Papers. 
We  say  this  in  all  sincerity,  and  more  for  the  sake  of  the  purchaser  than  ihe  author — though  19 
benefit  the  author  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  fur  laying  out  more  than. double  that  sum." 


ill 

( Extracted  from  the  Leeds  Intelligencer  ^  JVov.  4,  1843.J 

"Mk.  OASTLER. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Leeds  Intelligencer. 
"  Sir, — From  some  letters  nhicli  sppeared  in  the  Intelligencer  and  in  some  of  the  London  paper* 
two  or  tliree  weeks  ago,  I  had  concluded  that  the  country,  or  at  the  very  least  the  Conservative 
part  of  it,  had  come  to  the  resolution  no  longerto  permit  Mr.-Oastler  to  languish  out  his  days  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison.  It  is  indeed  high  time  for  the  public  to  wipe  away  such  a  stain  upon  British 
justice,  for  Mr.  Oastler  is  public  property;  his'Iabours  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed 
have  been  unexampled,  and  receive,  as  they  are  justly  entitled  to  do.  the  blessings  and  prayers  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  those  who  have  nothing  else  to  give.  Perhaps  no  man  living  is  en- 
deared to  the  poor  as  he  is,  and  his  efforts  to  preserve  our  institutions  have  not  been  less.  What 
writer  can  be  pointed  out  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  veneration  bordering  upon  idolatry  for  the 
British  Constitution  and  for  the  protection  which  it  throws  around  all  classes?  I  know  of  none. 
ilis  powerful  pen  has  been  equally  employed  in  guarding  privileges  and  in  asserting  rights.  He 
is  faithful  to  his  motto,  which  should  find  an  echo  in  every  English  heart — 'The  Altar,  the  Throne, 
and  the  Cottage.'  He  would  entwine  all  in  ene  flourishing  wreath  of  beauty  and  happiness.  But 
as  I  see  no  steps  taking  to  accomplish  Mr.  Oastler's  Wberatinn,  I  beg  to  say,  that  if  there  is  any 
general  subscription  for  the  purpose  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted.  I  will  gladly  contribute  10/. 
10  it,  though  I  can  very  ill  spare  the  money,  rather  than  the  truest  Englishman  breathing  shall,  to 
■the  infamy  of  his  ungrateful  country,  continue  longer  the  inmate  of  a  jail. 

"  But  what  can  the  Aristocracy  be  about?  -Do  they  need  to  be  told  at  this  time  of  day  that 
'their  bruad  acr«s  are  threatened  so  as  they  have  never  been  before,  and  thai  the  stoutest  champion 
they  have  to  oppose  to  the  Anti^Corn-LawrLeague,  which  flushed  with  success  openly  menaces 
ihem  wiih  destruction,  is  cooped  up  in  prison?  Do  they  think  that  if  Oastler  had  been  at  liberty 
these  men  would  have  been  suiFered  to  traverse  the  country  as  they  have  clone,  breaking  into  tha 
-rery  preserves  of  the  aristocracy  and  fomenting  discontent  and  poisoning  the  minds  of  even  their 
tenantry  and  labourers?  If  they  know  no  better,  the  League  do.  The  League  know  that  the  an- 
■tagonist  whom  they  most  dread,  who,  as  the  advocate  of  the  factory  children,  vanquished  them  in- 
variably whenever  they  dared  to  meet  him,  would  with  ruthless  hand  have  turned  away  the  fallacies 
and  sophistry  with  which  they  envelope  the  corn  question,  and  have  put  an  effectual  stop  to  their 
Itinerary  of  deception;  and  were  he  now  at  liberty,  I  very  much  question  whether  hi^  boiling  in- 
dignation at  the  frauds  practised  upon  his  countrymen  would  not  impel  him  at  this,  the  eleventh 
•liour,  again  to  iak«  the  field  and  grapple  with  the  foes,  whom  in  former  days  he  never  assailed  but 
to  conquer.  What  dismay  would  there  be  in  the  camp  if  it  were  whispered  that  he  were  at  large. 
How  would  they  quail  at  the  very  thought  of  having  to  face  (he  lightnings  of  his  eye,  and  to  hear 
the  voice  which, has  so  often  rung  the  knell  of  their  fondest  hopes.  The  bursting  of  a  shell  at  their 
feet. would  nut  fill  them  with  greater  consternation.  The  boldest  among  them  would  recoil  from 
the  dreaded  encounter,  and  lips  that  had  been  flippant  enough  when  there  was  no  one  to  expose 
their  falsehoods  would  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of  his  terrible  visage  at  all  times  tu  them  the  harbinger 
^of  defeat  and. disgrace.  And  how  greatly  the  landed  interest  need  such  a  man,  the  pitiable  help- 
lassness  wiih  vthich  they  have  looked  on  without  an  effort  to  arrest  it,  at  the  triumphant  progress  of 
, the  League,  proves  most  painfully. 

"But  the  most  surprising  of  all  is  the  apathy  of  the  wealthy  bankers  and  merchants  of  Leeds. 
Many  of  them  have  known  Mr.  Oastler  from  boyhood,  and  regarded  him  as  I  have  always  iinder* 
stood  with  the  kindliest  feelings:  how  can  they  stand  aloof?  It  may  be  they  have  never  thought 
.Qf  it,  bow  small  an  effort  would  free  their  old  friend,  the  .Christian  patriot,  the  noble  Englishman, 
the  honour  of  his  native  town.  If  they  have  not,  and  these  lines  should  lead  them  to  do  so,  and  to 
act  worthy  of  themselves,  no  one  will  rejoice  more  than, 

"  Sir,  your  most  ojiedieiit  servant, 
"Not.  lit,  1843."  "A.  B." 


{^ Extracted  /rom  the  Times,  October  31,  1843.^ 

"TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

''Sir, — Observing  in  your  columns  to-day  a  report  of  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Commission  lo 
inquire  into  the  grievances  of  tbe  people  of  Wales,  and  noticing  the  fair  promises  of  the  Com- 
missioner. I  beg  you  will  permit  me  to  express  a  hope  that  on  this  occasion  the  -Government  wiH 
not  disappoint  the  expectatioiis  of  the  sufferers,  and  add  to  the  power  of  their  oppressors. 

"  I  grant  I  am  very  suspicious  of  these  commissions.  I  have  observed  that  they  are  generally 
used  to  build  up  a  theory — to  afford  an  excuse  for  establishing  a  predetermined  measure.  Such 
was  the  coiiimisNion  on  the  Poor  Laws. 

"  It  was  deterniiiitd  that  the  right  of  the  poor  to  support  should  be  denied,  so  a  commission  wa» 
Jssned  to  make  out  a  case,  that  the  poor  were  so  idle,  abandoned,  and  dissolute  that  they  were 
really  unworthy  of  support. 

"Sometimes  a  commission  is  issued  apparently  for  one  object,  but  really  for  another.  In  that 
case,  the  evidence  that  supports  the  object,  apparently  intended,  is  burked,  while  that  which  supports 
the  real  intention  is  published.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  late  commission  issued  to  inquire  into 
the  grievances  of  the  hand-loom  weavers. 

"In  that  inquiry,  the  apparent  object  was  the  relief  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  by  protecting 
their  labour;  but  the  real  desigu  was  to  make  out  a  case  iu  favour  of  the  extension  of  our  foreign 
commerce  by  the  system  of  Free  Trade. 

'•On  that  inquiry  Mr.  Miiggeridge.the  Assistant  Commissioner,  came  lo  Huddersfield.  He 
there  found  that  Mr.  Stocks  and  myself  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  band-loom  weavers. 


ill 

"He  examined  me  publicly,  and  afterwards  told  me,  tbat '  I  had  givea  very  important  evidence; 
but  that  in  consequence  of  the  then  excited  state  of  the  population,  there  were  certain  questions  that 
he  had  refrained  from  asking  me.'  He  added,  *  If  you  would  not  object  to  a  private  examination, 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  yunr  opinion  on  those  subjects.' 

"  I  agreed,  on  the  express  condition  tbat  be  would  furnish  roe  with  a  perfect  copy  of  my  ex- 
amination.    He  promised  to  do  so. 

"It  was  also  agreed  to  by  him,  tbat  'if  my  evidence  was  oot  published  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners,  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  publish  it.' 

'■  On  these  express  conditions  I  submitted  to  a  private  examination,  that  extended  through 
several  days.  When  we  parted,  Mr.  Muggeridge  '  thanked  me  for  the  valuable  communication,' 
and  promised  to  send  me  a  correct  copy  of  the  whole  in  four  or  five  days. 

"I  applied  many  times  for  the  promised  copy,  and  was  as  often  'assured  that  I  should  have  it.* 
At  last  Mr.  Muggeridge  candidly  told  me  '  he  rould  not  let  me  have  it,  because,  having  considered 
my  evidence  of  the  greatest  importance,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  forward  it  to  the  Government  as 
soon  as  it  was  taken,  before  be  could  have  it  copied,  and  that  now  he  could  not  obtain  either  the 
original  or  a  copy,' 

'■•  I  have  since  applied  to  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  and  Sir  James  Graham 
(the  successive  Home  Secretaries),  and  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Mug- 
geridge's  promise. 

**  Not  one  word  of  that  evidence  is  in  the  report.  Mr.  Stocks  was  never  examined,  although, 
ifl  my  hearing,  Mr.  Muggeridge  promised  to  take  that  gentleman's  examination.  On  that  question 
no  person's  opinion  could  be  more  important.  Nor  is  there  a  word  in  the  report  of  the  long  and 
most  important  written  argument  of  Mr.  William  Atkinson,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
8pitalfi«lds  weavers,  and  who  was  expressly  requested  by  the  secretary  of  the  Commissioners  to 
send  his  information  in  writing.  How  many  other  friends  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  who  were 
favourable  to  protection,  were  thus  entirely  excluded  from  the  report,  I  know  not.  But  this  I 
know,  there  is  no  want  of  anti-corn  law  evidence — nay,  if  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Leaifue  had  written 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  more  favourable  lo  Free  Trade. 

"Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  disgust  with  which  that  report  was  received  by  the  hand-loom  weavers, 
the  causes  of  whose  grievances  it  was  pretended  to  inquire  into,  with  a  view  to  their  removal,  and 
observing  that  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis  is  just  as  candid  and  plausible  as  was  Mr.  Mu<;geridge.  I 
may  surely  be  permitted  to  warn  the  Conservative  Government  against  stumbling  on  the  rock  of 
their  predecessors,  lest  they  may  make  matters  worse,  by  disgusting  and  disappointing  the  aggrieved, 
and  strengthening  the  bands  of  the  greedy  and  remorseless,  the  heartless  and  grinding  oppressors 
of  the  poor. 

"Pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  and  allow  me  to  subscribe  myself.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Queen's  Prison,  Oct.  28."  "  RICHARD  OASTLER." 


( Extracted  from  the  HaJcefi  eld  Journal,  Nov.  10,  1843.) 

"Mh.  OASTLER. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  FFakefield  Journal. 

"  Sir, — I  have  read  with  very  great  pleasure  your  able  article  in  last  week's  Journal  in  behalf 
of  this  great  and  good  man.  It  is  a  source  of  vast  regret  to  every  feeling  heart  to  contemplate 
this  enlightened  philanthropist  confined  in  a  prison;  and  it  is  an  indelible  stain  upon  Yorkshire 
honour  and  Yorkshire  pride  that  such  is  the  case,  when  a  little  paltry  pelf  would  restore  him  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  pure  air  of  Heaven  !  What  a  treason  this  must  be  towards  our  '  King.'  If 
Mr.  Thornhill  is  so  far  proof  to  every  noble  and  generous  feeling  as  to  allow  it,  why,  that  is  only  be- 
tween himself  and  his  ownconscien6e;  but  he  must  be  aware  how  great  a  boon  he  would  be  conferring 
upon  his  country,  by  granting  freedom  to  one  of  her  noblest  sons — Oastler  is  one  of  nature's 
aristocracy — one  of  her  noblest  and  best !  He  has  as  benevolent  a  heart  as  ever  beat — be  is  as 
loyal  to  his  Queen  as  any  man  within  her  domimions — and  no  man  can  tax  him  with  a  sentiment 
which  did  not  breathe  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-beings. 

"  I  have  hear?|  it  said,  '  Why  is  not  Oastler  liberated  V  The  reason  is  plain  enough.  A  leader 
is  wanted.  Let  him  be  found,  and  the  operatives  of  Yorkshire  will  not  be  behind-haud  in  throwing 
in  their  hard-earned  pence  to  purchase  his  freedom. 

"  Look  at  the  poor  betrayed  Irishman  how  he  pours  his  money  into  the  lap  of  O'Connell — and 
for  what  a  pj/r/joic  too !  And  shall  England — shall  YorksiIire  look  on  unconcerned,  when  her 
truest  and  best  is  lingering  in  a  jail  ?  Is  there,  I  ask,  an  operative  amongst  us,  who  would  not  wil- 
lingly go  minus  a  day's  food,  if  he  knew  that  its  value  was  to  purchase  Oastler's  freedom? 

•'  How  long  is  he  to  linger  in  his  bonds?  Shall  he  be  permitted  to  die  in  a  dungeon  ?  Oh 
LIBERTY' !  art  iliou  an  empty  sound — a  useless  word  ?  Shall  it  be  written  on  his  tomb  that  he  ex- 
pired in  a  jail  ?  Shall  it  be  handed  down  to  posterity  that  so  much  private  virtue  and  public  worth 
ended  its  existence  in  bondage,  and  in  England  too?  Our  •  King'  must  be  free!  We  must  have 
Oastler  again  amongst  us!  The  men  of  Yorkshire  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude — and  I  think  thejr 
will  quickly  pay  an  instalment  of  it.     They  know  he  is  a  noble  fellow. 

"  Yours  very  obediently, 

"OLD  ENGLAND." 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
**  A  Friend,"  London, — Wishes  that  Mr.  Oastler  xoould  ascertain  the  cost  at 
which  1000  and  2000  copies  of  the  thirteen  Floet  Papers,  on  the  anti-Church 
and  anti-Constitutional  principle  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  could  be  printed  and 
bound,  to  make  a  handsome  volume,  in  cotton.  "  A  Friend"  suggests  that 
a  snbstrpition  should  be  entered  into,  to  present  every  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature with  a  copy. 

\mO  Copies  will  cost  £73     10     0 

^000  Ditto  128     10     0 

If  2000  were  printed,  and,  after  giving  one  to  each  Legislator,  the  re- 
mainder were  sold  at  5s.  each,  the  money  advanced  would  be  refunded.  Mr. 
Oastler  would  willingly  undertake  the  trouble — the  expense  he  cannot  incur. 

The  "Walworth  "  scribe  withholds  his  ntme.     Now  that  eperybody  is  for  Free  Trade,  his 
pun  is  loo  good  to  keep.     Here  it  is  r— 

"  Old  King," — May  your  Yorkstire  "  boys"  ever  be  able 
To  place  a  Green  Ham  on  your  "Majesty's"  table; 
And  Her  Majesty  soon  be  induced  to  repay  'em. 
By  removing  the  duties  at  present  on  Grej/-Hain." 

Mr.  Oastler  knows  of  no  "  duties,"  Ike  withdrawal  of  which  would  add  more  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  than  those  above  alluded  to. 

^'  J.  B.,"  (Barnet  post-mark,) — Is  thanked.    An  answer  was  returned,  directed  to  Barnet. 

*'Ten  Thousand  Thanks," — Frotn  a  Jf'hig  manufacturer  in  Huddersfield,  who  uses  "Depii't 
dust  and  shoddy,"  received. 


A  PAGE  FOR  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

VyPARALLELED    31  AG\A\liI ITY  .' 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Ghaham,  Baronet,  Member  of  Parliament,  Her  Most 
(•racious  Majesty  Qvebx  Victoria's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  fi,r  the  Home  Department, 
and  Head  Gaoler  of  the  Queen's  Prison,  having  set  his  teeth  on  edge  by  biting  the  file,  has  re- 
iinquished  his  hold  so  far  as  graciously  to  grant  one  hour  more  per  day  for  the  ingress  of 
friends  and  visitors  to  SlR  Joseph  Douglas,  Knight,  and  his  brother  prisoners  ! 

Magnanimous  Sir  James  !  Benevolent  Jailor  !  !  You  said  that  "  the  Government  of  t/tii 
country  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  toSiN  Joseph,  for  saving  his  fellow  countrymen  in  an  almost 
fatal  emergency."  You  yourself  are  now  the  Jailor  of  that  Hero,  and  it  is  thus  that  you  dolt 
t)Ul  a  nation's  gratitude  !  ! 

The  Queen's  Prison  is  now  open  daily  till  Seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Signed.  <f-c.,  J.  R.  G.  Graham!! ! 

If' hat  a  philanthropist  is  this  Gaoler  of  ours!  JVell  may  he,  as  he  does,  print  his  "  Pm- 
sos  Rules"  at  the  Puilasturopic  Society's  Press. — R.O. 


LONDON: 
W.     J.     CLEAVER,    80,     BAKER     STREET, 

PORTMAN    SQUARE  ; 

AND 

JOHN  PAVEV,  47,  HOLYWELL  STREET,  STRAND. 
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NOTICES    OF    THE    FLEET   PAPERS. 

"  The  FLEET  PAPERS.— Holy  Matrimony  and  the  New  Poor  Law.— The  following 
¥pry  able,  thoroughly  English,  and  truly  ChriHtian  rpmarks,  appeared  in  the  Fleet  Papers  of  Oc' 
loher  28ih,  written  by  that  good  and  Caiholic  man,  Richard  Oastler.  They  form  part  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  Sir  James  Graham  on  the  Poor  Law;  and  as  having  reference  to  a  subject  essen- 
tially religious,  the  separation  of  those  '  nhom  God  has  joined  together,'  we  consider  them  worthy 
of  a  place  in  our  paper,  independently  of  their  intrinsic  merit.  We  beg  of  our  subscribers. to  brini; 
these  remarks  to  the  notice  of  their  brethren  ifl  the  Ministry,  especially  of  tliose  vrfao  are  in  the 
Iiafoit  of  mutilating  the  service,  for  holy  matrimony.  We  wish  there  was  some  tract  committee,  or 
.society,  for  publishing  and  circulating  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  such  an  ex- 
tract as  this:         *         *         *         /' — The  Church  Intelligencer,  Nov.  15,  I84i3. 

"  The  FLEET  PAPERS,— Though  no  admirers  of  'kings*  in  general,  and  ever-min.lful  of 
the  advice,  'put  iu)t  your  trui«i  in  princes,'  we  must  own  that  we  have  always  regarded  'King 
Hichard  '  as  an  exception  to  tiiis  general  rule,  and  have  willingly  awarded  our  allegiance  to  the 
factory  childrens'  'monarch.'  True,  we  have  been  rather  undutiful  'subjects'  of  late,  seeing  that 
it  is  now  a  considerable  time  since  we  lent  our  aid  to  extending  a  knowledge  of  'His  Majesty's 
proclamations';  and  now,  the  many  demands  made  upon  us  in  the  columns  devoted  to  'Reviews.' 
prevent  us  giving  any  very  full  notice  of  the  recent  labours  of  the  honest,  philanthropic,  and  brave 
'  Old  English  Gentleman,'  Richard  Oastler. 

"  In  No.  32,  Vol.  3,  (August  12ih,  1813,)  Mr.  Oastler  fcommenced  a  series  of  articles  on  that 
object  of  his,  and  every  other  good  man's,  special  abhorrence — the  New  Poor  Law.  The  series 
is  continued  through  twelve  numbers,  and  forms  a  well-stored  arsenal  from  which  the  anti-Mal- 
ihusian  may  furnisli  himself  with  arms  calculated  to  carry  terror  and  dismay  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  and  enable  him,  like  the  knight-errant  of  old,  to  wage  triumphant  battle  in  the  cause  of  the 
lielpless  and  the  oppressed.  Of  course,  it  wouW  take  the  whole  of  the  Stur.  or  nearly  so,  to  do 
anything  like  j  ustlce  tu  this  ^allaut  onslaught  of  the  '  good  old  King'  upon  the  enemies  of  the  poor 
and  the  foes  of  'Old  England's'  best  interests.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  the  followipg  ex- 
tracts:—  «  *  * 

"  In  No.  34,  addressing  Sir  James  Graham,  he  says :-^  *  #  * 

"And  he  concludes  this  number  with  the  following  burst  of  heart  eloquence : —     *     *     * 
'■  In  our  notice  last  week  of  Taifs  defence  of  Lord  Brougham,  we  reminded  our  readers  that 
to  that  'statesman'  England   pn.ncipalJy  owed  that  embodiment  of  wrong  and  crime — the  New 
Poor  Law.     In  several  of  the  numbers  before  us,  his  'Lordship'  is  fairly  flayed.     Here  is  a 
Bpecimeni —  *  #  * 

"  Some  astounding  revelations  of  the  real  intentions  of  the  Malthusians  are  given  in  subsequent 
numbers,  eonsistktg  of  extracts  from  the  Edinburgh  Revifw.  Brougham's  speeches,  &c.  &c.  We 
must  conclude  our  extracts  with  a  few  of  the  'principles'  of  Malihus,  which,  though  often  before 
published,  cannot  be  too  constantly  kept  before  the  working  classes,  as  sliowing  the  really  atrocious 

•  haracter  of  not  a  few  mouthing  'liiberals,'  who  have  always  endeavoured  to  pass  themselves  off 
as 'friends of  the  people': —  *  *  * 

"  We,  too,  must  leave  our  readers  to  fill  up  the  lines  in  blank; — we  dare  not  trust  ourselves 
with  the  task. 

"No.  45,  (November  lllh,)  is  nearly  filled  with  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Oastler  by  'One 
icho  has  walclid  you,  and  never  caught  you  tripping,^  in  which  is  suggested  a  most  formidable 
array  of  improvements'  in  the  Fleeters.  some  of  which  are  really  such,  and  which  we  should  be 
}!;lad  to  see  carried  out.  The  writer  pr.oposes  to  assist  Mr.  OasUer  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  sug- 
gested iniprovements. after  the  following  manner : —  *  «  * 

"  We  have  considerably  exceeded  the  limits  we  intended  to  confine  ourselves  to  when  we  com- 
menced this  ^Review,'  and  .yet  how  little  have  we   been  enabled  to|;ive  of  the  writings  of  the 

*  Poor  Man's  .Friend' !  Perhaps  we  have  excited  a  desire  to  know  more:  if  so,  we  shall  be  gcati- 
iied  indeed.  To  the  working  classes  and  their  friends  we  say  read  the  Fleet  Papers,  BluA  by  every 
means  in  your  power  strive  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  your  persecuted  advocate.  We  trust  that 
ibe  suggestions  made  above  will  be  heartily  responded  to  by  Oasiler's  friends,  and  that  we  may 
speedily  see  the  Fleeiers,  worthy  as  they  are  now.  even  still  worthier  of  the  pen  of  the  good  and 
noble  Richard  Oastler."— TAe  Northern  Star,  Nor.  18,  184^. 


( Extracted  from  the  Bradford  Observer  y  ^ov.  16,  1843.) 

"Mr.  OASTLER. 

"  We  ape  given  to  understand  that  a  most  .vigorous  effort  is  about  to  be  made  to  release  this 
.yciiileman  from  his  confinement  ifi  Queen's  Bench  Pri.son ;  and  although  we  do  t\oi  agree  with  hiin 
kii  his  political  tenets,  siill  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  we  wish  the  object  may  be  obtained. 


(Exiracted  from  the  Northern  Star,  JVov.  ,18,  1843.) 

"  OASTLERS  .LIBERTY  FUND. 

"  [We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  at  last. energetic  steps  are  determined  on  to  procure  the  re- 
lease of  the  '  Poor  man's  friend  '  from  unjust  conlinenient.  Most  heartily  do  we  wish  the  project 
ill  success.     The  labouis  and    mornl  v\prih  of  JYIr.  OasUer   dcipand  frcm  every  .man  of /jcar/, 


ill 

without  referpnce  to  party,  a  tribute  of  respect:  and  in  what  better  manner  can  that  respect  be 
paid  than  in  giving  freedom  to  the  confined  ?  We  are  sure  that  the  working  people  will  make  this 
cause  their  own;  for  they  cf^nnot  forget  the  services  of  the  'good  Old  King'  to  their  order.  The 
project  of  holding  meetings  is  a  good  one:  one  that  will  bring  the  case  of  the  incarcerated  patriot 
before  the  public  at  large;  and  in  those  meetings  we  hope  to  see  men  of  all  parties  advocating 
the  cause  of  suffering  worth,  and  pleading  the  claims  of  an  honest  man  to  the  aid  and  help  of  his 
kind.     The  following  is  the  beginning  of  this  goad  move.] 

"  At  a  central  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Oastler.  held  on  Wednesday,  November  15,  1843, 
at  the  Yew  Tree  Inn,  Robert  Xown,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  most  advisable  means  of  raising  a  fund  for  the  liberation  of  Mr.  R.  Oastler,  John  Tneedale, 
Esq.,  of  Dewsbury,  in  the  chair, — 

"  It  was  resolved.-r—l.  That  an  effort  be  made  to  establish  a  '  Liberty  Fund,'  for  the  liberation 
of  Mr.  Oastler ;  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  purpose,  it  is  thought  advisable  that  public 
meetings  be  held  in  e,very  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  a  commencement  be  made  at  Uuddersfield  ; 
aiKl  it  is  oi'dered  that  a  public  meeting  be  called  in  that  town  .on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  inst.,  a^t 
which  William  Busfeild  Ferrand.  Esq.,  M.P.,  has  promised  to  aitepd. 

'■  2.  That  William  Beckett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  be  requested  to  accept  the  office  of  General  Trea- 
surer, and  Mr.  L.  Pitkethly  that  of  General  Secretary. 

"  3.  That  the  various  towns  in  which  meetings  are  held  be  requested  to  appoint  a  Local  Com- 
mittee, Treatiurer,  and  Secretary,  to  act  for  their  particular  localities. 

*■'  4.  That  the  Factory  and  other  Operatives  have  impressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  sub- 
•cribing  to  the  '  Oastler  Liberty  Fund,'  to  accomplish  the  release  from  a  debtors'  prison  of  their 
best  and  most  zealous  friend;  and  that  the  Jiigher  classes  of  every  political  party  be  also  requested 
to  subscribe  ;  and  that  the  surplus,  after  paying  off  the  debt  of  Mr.Oastler,  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chasing an  annuity  for  that  gcnilemmi. 

•'  5.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  given  to  William  Busfeild  Ferrand,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for 
his  kind  offer  to  aid  the  '  Oastler  Liberty  Fund,'  by  attending  public  meetings  daily  for.ons  month, 
in  such  places  and  at  such  times  as  the  friends  of  Mr.  Oastler  may  deem  requisite. 

"  6.  That  dohn  Waller,  Esq.,  having  intimated  his  wjlliuj^ness  to  rehder  assistance  in  this  goo4 
work,  be  respectfully  thanked  for  the  same,  and  urged  to  attend  the  Huddersfield  meeting. 

''  7.  That  as  the  object  of  the  fund  is  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Oasiler,  the  Committee  regret  that 
under  existing  circumstances  they  have, not  the  means  to  advertise  the  proceedings  in  the  public 
papers;  the  press  is,  however,  thanked  for  its  liberal  assistance  heretofore,  and  respectfully  re- 
^juested  to  publish  the  objects  of  this  Committee  gratuitously. 

"  John  Tweedali',  Esq.,  having  left  the  chair,  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Titus  Brooke;  after  which  it 
was  unanimously  carried,  that  the  thinks  of  thia  meeting  are  due  to  Mr.  Tweedale  for  Jiis  iinpartial 
.conduct  iu  the  chair." 


(^  Extracted  from  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  ,Pfov.  18,  1843.^ 

"  Mk.  OASTLER. 

"  We  feel  great  pleasure  in  at  length  being  able  to  inform  our  numerous  readers,  that  a  roost 
strenuous  exertion  is  about  to  be  made  towards  obtaining  the  liberation  of  this  suffering  and  op- 
pressed gentleman.  A  meeting  of  delegates  of  his  friends  from  Huddersfield,  Leeds.  Wakefield, 
Dewsbury.  Bradford.  Keigliley,  &c.  was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  at  the  Yew  Tree  Inn,  Robert 
Town,  at  which  John  Tweedale,  Esq.,  of  Dewsbury,  presided,  and  various  resolutions  were  adopted. 
Amongst  others,  a  resolution  requesting  Wn.  Beckett,  Esq.,  M^P.,  to  accept  the  office  of  General 
Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Pihkethly,  of  Huddersfield,  the  office  of  General  Secretary;  and 
also  one  inviting  John  Walter,  Esq.,  to  attend  the  Huddersfield  meeting.  On  Wednesday  next,  a 
preliminary  public  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  the  Philosophical  Hall,  Huddersfield,  which  will  l»e 
attended  by  W.  B.  F.errand,  Esq.,  M.P.,  .and  one  or  two  influential  gentlemen  4'rom  London,  toge- 
ther with  niauy  others  from  the  neighbouring  towns  in  this  district;  and  we  hope  his  Tory  frieuds 
will  at  length  come  forward  as  one  man,  with  one  heart  and  mind,  to  assist  in  discharging  this  debt 
of  gratitude  owing  by  all  ranks  to  the  great  champion  of  their  constitutioual  rights.  We  learn  that 
Mr.  Ferrand  intends  to  go  through  the  principiil  towns  in  the  West  Ridinjf,  as  also  through  Laa- 
casbire,  for  the  same  purpose." 


( Extracted  from  tfie  Halifax  Guardian,  JVov.  iS,  1843lJ 

•'RICHARD  OASTLER. 

"  With  feelings  of  the  highest  gratification  we  proceed  to  announce  to  our  readers,  that  it  is 
now  fully  determined  to  make  a  strenuous,  and  we  hope  a  successful  effort  to  obtain  the  release  of 
this  patriot  from  his  oppressive  state  of  imprisonment.  On  Wednesday  last,  at  the  Yew  Tree  Inn, 
on  the  Huddersfield  and  Leeds  road,  a  meeting  of  delegates  of  Mr.  Oasiler's  friends  from  Leeds, 
Wakefield,  Huddersfield,  Bradford,  Keigbley,  and  other  places  w^s  held,  at  which  various  reso- 
lutions were  passed  and  adopted,  which  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns.  On  Wednesday 
next  a  public  preliminary  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Philosophical  Hall,  Huddersfield,  at  which 
W.  B.  Ferrand,  Esq..  M.P.,  will  attend,  and  is  expected  to  be  accompanied  by  other  influential 
gentlemen  from  Londou,  as  well  as  from  the  towns  in  the  vicinity.  We  now  call  upon  the  friendu 
of  Mr.  Oastler  to  come  forward  as  one  man,  aad  give  their  slroogest  support,  both  in  purse  and 


influence,  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  owing  by  every  rank  of  society,  to  the  great  champion  of 
their  constitutional  rights.  The  friends  of  Oasiler  have  but  to  unite  their  energies — deterniin* 
that  it  shall  be  done — and  the  'old  King'  vriil  be  free.  We  doubt  not  tea  thousand  voicei  will 
fervently  r«spoind — '  So  be  it.'  " 


(Extracted  from  the  Times,  Nov.  20,  1843.J 
"Mr.OASTLER. 

"  The  friends  of  Mr.  Richard  Oastlcr  are  making  great  and  praiseworthy  exertions  (o  raise  a 
fund  for  his  liberation  from  prison.  A  numerous  meeting  of  delegates  from  Leeds,  Wakefield, 
Bradford,  Hudderstield,  Halifax,  Keighley,  and  other  towns  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  was 
held  at  the  YewTree  Inn,  RobertTown,  in  the  said  Riding,  on  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  J.  Tweedale, 
of  Dewsbury,  in  the  chair;  and  it  was  resolved,  that  it  was  desirable  to  hold  public  meetings  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  establish  a  fund,  to  be  called  *Tlie  Oasiler  Liberty 
Fund.'  it  is  intended  that  ihe  surplus  of  the  projected  fund,  after  paying  off  the  debt  of  Mr. 
OasiJer,  shall  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for  him." 


(Extracted  from  the  Stockport  Advertiser ^  Jfov.  24, 1843.^ 

"Mu.  OASTLER. 
"On  Wednesday  a  central  meeting  of  the  friends  of  this  gentleman,  was  held  at  the  Yew  Tree 
Inti,  Robert  Town,  to  take  into  consideraiisn  what  means  should  be  adopted  for  the  organization 
of  an  effort  to  accomplish  the  release  of  Mr.  Oastier.  There  were  gentlemen  from  several  towns 
in  the  county,  who  all  manifested  the  greatest  anxiety  to  effect  the  liberation  of  the  '  Old  King,' 
and  we  would  urge  upon  the  friends  of  ]Ur.  Oasiler  the  necessity  of  making  a  long  pull,  ft  strouj^ 
pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,  for  the  accomplisbuieut  of  his  release." 

"Great  exertions  are  making  throughout  Yorkshire,  to  procure  tJie  release  4f  Mr.  Richard 
Oastier,  now,  and  for  years  past,  suffering  imprisonment  in  London." 


(Extracted from  the  Times,  Nov.  24,  1843.J 
"  WORKHOUSE   DECENCY. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

"  Sir, — As  I  am  not  very  partial  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  least  of  all  to  its  harshest  features.  I 
should  like  to  state  a  fact,  for  the  information  of  the  public,  without  note  or  comment  upon  it.  My 
living  is  situate  within  the  Union  of  Halifax. 

*'  A  corpse  was  brought  to  my  church  yesterday  (Monday  the  20th  inst.)  in  a  hearse,  with  no 
attendants.  No  notice  whatever  had  been  given  previously  to  the  sexton  of  the  church,  so  of  course 
tome  hours  elapsed  ere  a  grave  could  be  made  ready ;  then  I  read  the  whole  service  to  one  or  two 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  procured  to  assist  in  lowering  the  cuffio  into  the  grave. 

"  Things  are  always  done  indecently  hereabouts,  but  really  this  is  the  grossest  case  of  negli- 
gence that  has  come  under  my  eye. 

"Surely  the  way  that  sueh  things  are  done  is  enough  to  enlist  all  the  pr«-judices  of  people 
against  the  Poor  Law  Union  as  it  is,  and  arouse  the  just  indignation  of  ihe  public. 

"  1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  Halifax,  Nov.  21."  "  PRESBYTER  ANGLIC  ANUS." 

MILIi'S  STEW  WEEKIiY  PAPER. 


ON  SATURDAY,  December  2,  1843,  will  be  published,  the  First  Number  of 
**  Tlie   lilFE  BOAT/*  a  Weekly  Political  Pamphlet,  Edited  by  William  Hill, 
late  Editor  of  the  Northern  Star.     Price  2rf. 

THE    IiIFS   BOAT  will  be  printed  in  small  clear  type,  upon  a  demy 

sheet,  in  the  octavo  form,  double  column,  making  tliirty-lwo  columns  of  close  small  print  for  Two- 
pence. It  will  not  be  filled  with  trumpery  about  dinners  and  processions,  and  flags  and  banners, 
and  bands  of  music,  and  childish  eniertainmenis  ;  but  it  will  contain  a  regularsuccession  of  articles, 
by  the  Editor,  and  others  of  the  first  and  best  Democratic  writers,  upon  all  the  great  national  sub- 
jects on  which  it  is  important  for  the  people's  minds  to  be  informed;  together  vviih  continual  hint* 
for  <;uidance  on  the  passing  circumstances  of  the  limes. 

THE  LIFE  BOAT  will  be  no  exclusive  Journal.  All  parties  seeking  the  good  of  the  Demo- 
cratic cause  will  find  ready  access  to  its  pages,  for  whatever  communications  may  be  important 
in  character  and  courteous  in  expression;  but  it  will  never  be  a  vehicle  for  personal  wrangling, 
nor  blackguardly  invective.  It  will  seek  to  uphold  ;;ri«c/p/e*,  not  we» ;  and  in  doing  so,  it  will- 
fairly  canvas  and  criticize  the  acts  of  public  men  in  their  relation  to  principle.  Its  great  objects 
will  be  to  assert  the  political  rights,  and  to  promote  the  moral,  social,  physical,  and  iiilellectual 
comfort  and  improvement  of  the  people.  By  a  constant  and  laborious  atieniion  to  these  primary 
objects,  and  by  the  exclusion  of  the  namby-pamby  stuff  with  which  iVeics/^flpers  are  often  tilled, 
it  IS  hoped  to  make  the  Life  Boat  a  mass  of  solid  information  worth  the  people's  notice. 

It  will  be  published  in  London,  by  Watson,  Hetheringion,  and  Cleave ;  in  Hull,  by  Johnson 
Siivile  Street;  and  may  be  had  of  ail  Newsvendcrs  in  town  and  country. 
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